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For  Reference 


Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  mop,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California, 


1915,  Section  623. 
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Yours  for  $20: 
Fabulous  Sequined 
Sweaters  and  Dresses 
Worth  $200      iii  ^' 


How  America  Lives: 
MORE  FUN  IN  CALIFORNIA 
FOR  THE  SINGLE  GIRL 


Exclusive! 
LYNDA  BIRD  JOHNSON'S 
HOLLYWOOD  BEAUTY 
TREATMENT:  STEP-BY-STEP 


THE  IMPROBABLE 
PRIVATE  LIFE  OF 
MRS.  JOHNNY  CARSON 
witli  tlie  first 
photographs  of 
their  new  home 


228579 


EARN  BIG  PAY  IN  AN  EXCITING  CAREER! 


Put  yourself  in  the 
center  of  important 
events.  Learn  at 
home  to  become  a 


Stenotype 

(MACHINE  SHORTHAND) 

Operator 


Easy  to  learn  even  if  you've 
never  taken  shorthand  before! 

STEP  up  from  routine  office  work  into  a  glamour  job 
where  the  pay  is  far  above  the  average.  Sit  beside 
top  corporation  executives  at  board  meetings  and  big 
conferences.  Even  cover  conventions  and  dramatic 
courtroom  trials ! 

With  Stenotype,  the  world's  fastest  shorthand,  you 
can  qualify  for  one  of  today's  top-level  .secretarial  posi- 
tions. This  modern  machine  shorthand  is  a  synonym 
for  highest  speed  and  accuracy  in  thousands  of  execu- 
tive offices  and  important  places  everywhere.  Your 
Stenotype  machine  uses  only  22  symbols  .  .  .  types  an 
entire  word  at  one  stroke  .  .  .  "takes"  in  plain  English 
letters  .  .  .  provides  clean,  easy-to-transcribe  records 
for  permanent  future  reference. 

Even  if  you've  had  trouble  with  ordinary  shorthand, 
you  can  quickly  become  proficient  in  Stenotype.  Notes 
are  so  much  easier  to  take  and  read.  You  learn  at  home, 
in  your  spare  time.  The  cost  is  remai-kably  low,  and 
the  machine  itself  is  included  with  your  course.  Take 
the  first  step  toward  an  exciting  high-pay  career  today. 
Mail  coupon  for  free  Stenotype  booklet.  LaSalle,  417 
South  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605. 


Send  for  free  illustrated  booklet 


LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

A  Correspondence  Institution 


417  S.  Dearborn,  Dept.  55-064,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605 


Please  mail  me,  without  obligation,  your  free  booklet  on  opportunitie.- 
in  Stenotype  —  the  modern  machine  shorthand. 


Name  Age. 


Address  , 
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State  Zip  No. 
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Awoman's 
mustache 


We're  calling  a  mustache  a 
mustache,  so  we  can  tell  every 
woman  how  easy  it  is  to  remove 
every  trace  of  facial  hair  with 
A/ud/f*  by  Helena  Rubinstein. 

There's  nothing  like  it ...  a  com- 
plete depilatory  treatment  in  one 
kit.  And  all  it  takes  is  minutes. 

First,  you  cream  on  Nudit,  to 
melt  away  hair  below  the  surface. 
Then,  you  follow  up  with  Helena 
Rubinstein's  exclusive  Super- 
Finish*  Cream  to  leave  your  skin 
feeling  smooth  and  deliciously 
pampered. 

It's  so  feminine  ...  so  fragrant. 
Truly  effective  and  so  much  nicer 
than  unsightly  shaving  or  messy 
bleaching. 

Nudit  and  Super-Finish®  Cream 
together  in  a  complete  kit  is  $1.50, 
plus  tax.  But  you  can  try  it  free. 
Write  Helena  Rubinstein,  Inc.  Box 
324,  New  York,  N.Y.  10046  for  a 
free  sample.  Enclose  25C  to  cover 
mailing  and  handling. 


Nudit  for 
the  Face. 
Only  1.50 


Shaving 
your  legs? 


It  shows!  Leaves  ugly  stubble 
every  time.  With  Nudit  there's 
nothing  but  satiny  smoothness. 
Melts  hair  away  below  the  sur- 
face. And  the  "Growing-in"  time 
is  longer 

Nudit  for  the  Legs. 
1.50  at  fine  cosmetic 
counters  everywhere. 

Helena  Rubinstein 


M»l»n»  ftubpn»l«  r..  Inc.,  Fttlh  A»».,  N>«  forv 
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MOVING? 

Cha}ifie  your  address  in  advance 
and  get  this  FREE  Moving  Guide. 

Please  send  us  the  address  label  from 
this  issue  before  you  move  and  we  will 
send  you  FREE— a  copy  of  new  home 
JOUPN/  t  e  48-page  illustrated  guide 
that  .  Ip  you  save  time,  trouble 
and  n         vhen  you  move. 


Mail  to; 

UDIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
DEPT.  NHJ 

PHIUDELPHIA,  PA.  19105 
Please  tend  me 
a  FREE  copy  of 
New  Home  Journal 


ATTACH  YOUR  ADDRESS  LABEL  HERE 


NAME  (print). 


My  New  Addreu. 
City  


.  Sttli- 


.2lp  Code. 


Ditt  Moving. 


POSTMASTER:  Sand  Form  3579  to  CurtIt  Subacrlptlon  SarvIca  Dlvlalon.  PhlladalphIa,  Pa.  19105. 


SEGO 

^^I^JI  There's  a  reason  why  she's  a  SEGO  girl.  SEGO  works. 
VSIIlVLi  SEGO®  Diet  Food  helps  make  you  slender.  That's  the  important  thing. 
The  rest  is  delicious  fringe  benefit.  How  good  it  tastes,  for  instance  (we  make  sixteen 
nice-new-taste  flavors  so  you  won't  get  bored).  How  good  it  is  for  you;  how  good  you  feel 
the  whole  time  you're  slimming  with  SEGO  . . .  because  each  225-calorie  SEGO  meal 
has  super-large  servings  and  extra  protein  to  help  you  play  fair  'til  the  next  meal. 

But  the  important  thing  is  SEGO  works.   

SEGO  is  for  finding  the  joy  of  a  slender  figure. 
And  for  being  more  beautiful. 

And  that's  really  the  important  thing. 


PET 

MILK  COMMNV 


Whenever  you  leave  home,  whether  it's  for  a  weekend,  vacation, 
or  on  business,  be  sure  to  take  along  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia 
to  stay  fit  for  fun  wherever  you  go. 

Here's  why:  The  excitement  of  traveling... the  extra  nervous 
tension. ..the  change  in  your  routine,  in  the  food  you  eat  and 
the  water  you  drink... any  or  all  of  these  can  upset  your  system 
and  cause  acid  indigestion,  heartburn,  or  irregularity. 

Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia  will  relieve  all  those 
travel  troubles  so  effectively  that  you  can  enjoy  yourself 
to  the  fullest  wherever  you  go. 

Be  sure  to  remember  this  whenever  you  leave 
home.  Have  a  nice  trip,  and  don't  forget  the  Phillips'. 


Stay  fit  for  IFfM  with  PHILUPS' 


PHII,UPS  ^ 

MIU  OF 

MAGNESIA 


mm 


Should  This  Father  Raise  His  Son? 

Dear  Editors:  YES,  the  father  should 
raise  his  son,  and  since  I  felt  that  way, 
I  read  your  "No"  article  first,  in  How 
America  Lives:  Should  this  Father 
Raise  His  Son?  (May  Journal).  It  was 
well  stated;  the  man  was  irresponsible, 
self-centered  and  thoughtless.  I  know 
very  few  parents  who  don't  have  a  touch 
of  these  ailments.  I  have  been  married 
for  1.3  years  to  an  actor,  and  we  have 
three  children.  My  family  disapproves  of 
my  husband,  and  friends  feel  sorry  for 
me,  but  he  is  a  fine  father.  He  is  intelli- 
gent, affectionate  and  quite  capable  of 
raising  bright,  happy  young  people. 
Furthermore,  the  kids  love  him  very 
much. 

Sometimes  it's  rough  living  as  the 
family  of  a  creative  person,  rough  finan- 
cially; but  this  doesn't  mean  that  he  is 
a  bad  parent.  A  millionaire  would  be 
lovely,  but  I'll  take  a  man  I  can  respect, 
a  man  who  is  a  good  father. 

I  think  Mr.  Painter  has  the  right  to 
prove  he  can  be  a  good  father. 

Mrs.  William  Morey 
Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Dear  Editors:  Because  of  the  unusual 
decision  of  the  court,  I  read  the  entire 
transcript  of  the  Painter-Bannister  case, 
in  the  Des  Moines  Register. 

It  is  too  easy  to  decide  that  the  court 
was  wrong,  particularly  when  some  of 
the  language  of  the  decision  lends  itself 
to  the  emotional  issue  of  "conventional, 
middle-class  atmosphere"  against  "Bo- 
hemian" living.  Those  who  never  read 
beyond  a  headline  will  think  the  court 
decided  in  favor  of  Midwestern  living, 
but  if  they  read  the  complete  decision, 
they  know  the  paramount  issue  was  the 
child's  welfare. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Blair 
Denison,  loira 

The  Doctor's  Dilemma 

Dear  Editors:  In  Abortion:  The  Doc- 
tor's Dilemma  (May  Journal),  Dr.  X 
encouraged  readers  to  believe  that  rela- 
tively safe  criminal  abortions  are  easy 
to  obtain.  My  husband  and  I  have  been 
practicing  medicine  together  for  about 
15  years,  and  don't  agree  with  Dr.  X 
that  a  city  of  200,000  can  be  expected  to 
have  "at  least  four  competent,  reliable 
abortionists  at  work"-  or  even  one.  I 
don't  believe  that  the  "overwhelming 
majority"  of  physicians  in  the  city 
would  send  patients  to  an  abortionist. 

The  difficulties  of  an  unwanted  preg- 
nancy are  almost  never  insoluble,  al- 
though they  may  seem  so  at  first.  Preg- 
nancy doesn't  last  forever,  even  if  the 
I)regnant  woman  thinks  it  will.  But 
many  problems  created  by  abortions  are 
permanent.  P'atal  to  the  child  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  mother,  abortion  should 
alHO  be  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  infertile  couple  eager  Ir)  adopt. 


Abortions  deny  life  to  the  children  who 
could  have  filled  their  empty  arms. 

Doris  G.  North,  M.D. 

Wichita,  Kaiis. 

Dear  Editors :  Bravo  for  your  fine  article, 
telling  the  truth  about  abortion  and 
stating  the  case  for  its  legalization.  The 
writer  (Dr.  X)  has  his  facts  straight.  It 
is  married  women,  not  teen-agers,  who 
keep  the  abortionist  in  business,  and 
they  are  referred  by  doctors  who  back- 
stop and  cover  up  in  case  something  goes 
wrong.  .  . .  The  basis  for  my  assertions  is 
15  years'  experience  with  one  of  the  most 
reputable  doctors  in  a  large  Eastern  city. 

Name  withheld 

Sex  Research 

Dear  Editors:  Should  This  Sex  Rb- 
SE..\RCH  Be  Allowed  to  Go  On?  (May 
Journal)  is  the  best  review  I  have  read  on 
this  subject.  It  was  objective  and  fair, 
and  left  the  reader  to  make  his  own  de- 
cision. In  fact,  it  left  me  almost  under- 
standing the  need  for  such  research, 
though  wondering  how  it  ever  could 
have  been  accomplished. 

Miss  Ellen  Kelly 
Tonawanda,  N.Y. 

Dear  Editors:  Dr.  Masters  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  claim  they  have  not  forgotten 
love  in  their  experiments.  But  how  can 
two  people  who  indulge  in  sex  out  of 
"intellectual  curiosity"  claim  to  be  using 
sex  as  an  expression  of  love?  Further- 
more, the  persons  involved  in  this  re- 
search have  forgotten  a  quality  of  human 
sexuality  just  as  important  as  love.  That 
quality  is  dignity.  Who  can  retain  dig- 
nity in  the  sexual  union  while  attached 
to  scientific  apparatus,  under  brilliant 
lighting,  in  the  presence  of  two  people 
and  a  movie  camera?  And  once  you  have 
lost  dignity  you  have  lost  human  sexu- 
ality and  are  left  with  animal  instinct. 

Only  when  love  and  dignity  are  pres- 
ent in  this  area  of  human  relations  can 
scientists  find  any  accurate  data,  and  I 
don't  think  Dr.  Masters  possibly  could 
have  preserved  these  qualities  with  his 
methods  of  research.      gHARON  Lewis 

•  Ely,  Nev. 

To  Mrs.  Harris 

Dear  Editors:  After  reading  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Raymond  Harris  in  Our  Readers 
Write  Us  (May  Journal),  I  wanted  to 
shake  her  hand  and  say,  "Good  for 
you !"  I  gave  up  art  school,  college  and  a 
good  job  just  so  I  could  get  married.  I 
don't  get  paid  with  money.  My  pay  is 
more  rewarding— a  happy  husband  and 
time.  Time  to  do  what  I  want,  to  spend 
with  him  or  my  hobbies.  Working  wives, 
I  don't  envy  your  extra  money  one  iota ! 

Mrs.  George  Knott 
Grooeville,  N.J. 

Tipping  Controversy  Continued 

Dear  Editors:  Concerning  the  portion 
about  tipping  in  the  February  Amy 
Vanderbilt  column.  ...  To  say  that 
supermarket  chains  simply  add  a  deliv- 
ery charge  is  highly  questionable.  .  .  . 
Any  grocery  merchant  in  California 
learning  of  his  employees'  accepting  tips 
would  doubtless  effect  said  employees' 
termination,  and  I'm  sure  this  can  be 
said  for  most  stores  in  this  country. 

John  M.  Sperry 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Retail  Clerks  Union  Local  1428 
I'dViona,  (Uilif. 
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hy  James  Beard 

jj  America's  foremost  cook-author 

How  much  showmanship  do  you  put 
into  a  savory  summer  buffet?  Like  in 
the  theatre,  unless  you  do  it  with 
love  and  flair,  you  can  have  a  flop. 
Happy  dipping  sets  the  mood.  Pass 
around  this  sure-hit  sauce  for  raw  veg- 
etables crisped  ahead  in  Baggies.® 
Blender-blend  (one  min.):  18  an- 
chovy fillets;  1  peeled  lemon;  3 
cloves  garlic;  1  tsp.  black  pepper; 
1  cup  olive  oil;  V2  cup  parsley. 


My  serving  secret— avoid  conglom- 
eration. A  limited  food  variety  is  bet- 
ter. One  meat  dish,  usually  a  vege- 
table and  relish  or  salad.  I  often 
serve  whole  rare  fillets  of  beef  mari- 
nated in  soy,  sherry,  garlic  and  olive 
oil,  then  roasted  25  minutes.  Or 
cooked  corned  beef,  sliced  and  made 
zesty  with  English  mustard  (dry 
mustard  and  vinegar). 


Freshest  buffet  meats  I've  tasted 
come  out  of  storage  in  Baggies  Plas- 
tic Bags  (Food  Wrap  or  Jumbo  size). 
Can  a  wrap  make  a  difference?  Yes 
indeed!  Take  ground  meat.  Stored 
in  foil  or  sheet  plastic,  it  starts  to 
turn  brown  and  unappetizing  even 
the  first  day.  But  in  Baggies,  meat 
stays  fresh  and  juicy  .  .  .  redder 
longer.  Bag  all  your  meat  cuts. 
Conversation  catcher:  Hot  herb 
bread  'in  halves,  butter-creamed 
with  scallions,  chives,  fresh  dill. 
Good  cooking  to  you. 


BY  LOIS  BENJAMIN 

If  you're  hoping  for  a  musical 
genius  to  sprout  in  your  family,  you 
can  spot  him  budding  at  a  much 
tenderer  age  than  you  think. 

According  to  a  recent  report  by  a 
University  of  California  music  spe- 
cialist, Nicholas  Slonimsky,  of  all 
talents,  the  gift  for  music  shows  up 
earliest. 

In  fact,  it  can  be  tested  as  soon  as 
Junior  learns  the  names  of  the  keys 
on  a  piano.  Then,  if  he  can  identify 
any  note  on  the  scale  the  moment 
you  hit  it  for  him,  he  has  the  gift 
known  as  absolute  pitch — the  inborn 
mark  of  musicianship. 

"To  such  a  child,"  Slonimsky  says, 
"C  sharp  is  as  incontrovertibly  C 
sharp  as  the  color  green  is  green. 

"But  what  is  most  remarkable," 
Slonimsky  says,  "is  that  the  posses- 
sion of  absolute  pitch — a  purely 
passive  sense — leads  to  the  active 
ability  to  play  the  piano  or  the 
violin.  The  ability  to  name  colors 
doesn't  indicate  a  talent  for  painting." 

Why  is  the  situation  different  in 
music?  Nobody  really  knows — yet, 
Slonimsky  says,  statistical  evidence 
is  overwhelming  that  "every  little 
absolute  pitcher  grows  up  to  be  at 
least  a  passable  pianist  or  violinist." 

Slonimsky  suggests  that  if  a  child 
reacts  to  musical  notes  played  on  the 
piano  or  heard  on  radio  and  TV,  if 
he  seems  to  recognize  melodic  pat- 
terns and  individual  notes  as  natu- 
rally as  he  does  a  familiar  word,  he 
should  be  tested  for  absolute  pitch. 

The  test  should  be  conducted  as 
follows:  (1)  A  note  is  struck  and 
correctly  named  by  the  child;  (2) 
tester  and  child  pause  briefly;  (3)  an- 
other note  is  struck  and  identified. 
When  10  different  notes  are  played 
and  all  the  answers  are  correct,  the 
proof  is  positive — Junior  has  abso- 
lute pitch. 

Later,  combinations  of  notes  can 
be  tried — first,  simple  intervals,  then 
major  and  minor  chords.  But  sharp 
dissonances  should  not  be  put  to  the 
test  until  the  child's  abilities  have 
been  developed  by  training. 

Warning:  Though  most  child  prod- 
igies start  with  absolute  pitch,  only  a 
very  few  grow  up  to  be  master 
musicians  or  to  win  undying  fame 
As  Slonimsky  puts  it:  "Second 
violin  sections  of  the  world's  or 
chestras  are  full  of  bald,  bespec 
tacled  men  who,  half  a  century 
before,  wore  velvet  pants  and 
dazzled  their  families  with  their 
playing."    Besides,   Junior  just 
might  do  better  pitching  for  the 
Little  Lfv')(.nic. 


Have  You  Heard  . . .  what's  happening 
(baby)  after  the  discotheque?  It's  not 
a  nightclub,  but  a  NOW  club.  Based 
on  the  obvious  fact  that  ear-splitting 
rock-'n'-roll  noise  and  wall-to-wall 
Watusi  action  are  no  longer  enough, 
the  NOW  club  is  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  modem  swinger's  ideal:  a  "total 
experience"  center  for  those  who 
really  need  all  their  senses  violently 
assaulted  at  once. 

New  York  (where  else?)  already 
has  two  operating  NOW  clubs:  Mur- 
ray The  K's  World  and  Cheetah.  The 
first — mostly  for  kids— leans  heavily 
on  simultaneous  bombardment  of  the 
eyes  and  ears  (lots  of  flashing  colored 
lights  and  weird  movie  images  to  go 
with  the  deafening  mood  music). 
Hardly  any  sitting  down  is  allowed. 
Cheetah,  co-owned  by  Olivier  Co- 
quelin  ("father"  of  the  discotheque 
movement)  and  Borden  Steven 
son  (Adlai's  little  boy),  bars  ao 
holds  at  all.  There  are  three 
floors'  worth  of  divertisse- 
ments for  a-capacity  crowd 
of 2,000  thrill-seekers.The 
main  floor  is  for  danc- 
irig — three  bands  rotat- 
ing on  a  stage  that's  built 
into  the  dance  floor.  And 
for  show-offs,  three  spe- 
cial raised  platforms  to 
Monkey  around  on.  And 
lights?  They've  got  3,000  col 
ored  bulbs,  electronically  con- 
trolled to  change  color  to  the  music. 

Now,  downst'airs  is  for  sitting-this- 
one-out-a-go-go.  There  are  lounges 
for  color  TV,  Scopitone  and  a  library 
stocked  with  foreign  magazines.  Up- 
stairs,  nonstop  movies,  old,  new,  un- 
derground, or  whatever.  Drinks, 
snacks,  buffet  hot-dog  carts,  and  a 
boutique  where  a  Swedish  fashion 
model  sells  way-out  "space  age"  mer- 
chandise from  9  P.M.  to  4  a.m.  seven 
nights  a  week.  If  you're  still  "with 
it"  after  a  night  at  Cheetah,  you're  a 
betterswinge'rthanweare,GungaDin. 
Have  Yoii  Seen?  It  had  to  happen, 
and  it  has:  Batman  has  invaded  the 
nursery.  It's  a  creeper  .  .  .  it's  a 


crawler  . .  .  it's  Batbaby !  They  knew 
you  couldn't  wait,  so  now  they've  got 
these  simply  adorable  stretch  cover- 
alls (batsizes  6  to  18  months)  and 
teeny  tiny  Bat-toddlers  suits.  The  Dy- 
namic Diapered  Duo  strikes  again? 
Have'  You  Heard  .  .  .  the  Story  of  the 
Princess  and  the  poem  that  turned 
into  a  best-selling  pop  record?  No 
witches,  magic  spells  or  fairy  god- 
mothers—this once  upon  a  time  it 
really  happened.  The  Princess  is 
Japan's  Michiko;  the  poem  was  one 
about  a  silk  tree,  which  she  wrote 
when  she  was  a  high-school  student 
16  years  ago.  A  young  composer  re- 
cently fell  in  love  with  the  words, 
added  Western-style  ballad  ,  music 
and  a  cute  recording  star,  and  abra- 
cadabra— or  its  Oriental  equivalent. 
Every  Japanese  record  company  is 
now  selling  Silk  Tree  Lullaby.  Prin- 
cess Michiko,  mother 
of  two  small  boys, 
is  donating  all' 
the  royal  royal- 
ties to  help 
handicapped" 
children. 
Have  You 
Mastered ... 
■  a  foreign 
%  slanguage 
'  lately?  Proof 
positive  that  a 
phrase  book  can 
be  fun— even  if  it  is 
French — is  Spoken  Like 
a  Frenchman  by  Arthur  Train  Jr. 
(Doubleday,  $4.95) ,  which  has  almost 
as  much  Gallic  flavor  as  a  bowl  of  Les 
Halles  onion  soup  at  5  a.m.  ,  and  ought 
to  do  you  at  least  as  much  good. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  useful  idio- 
matic phrases — things  to  say  when 
your  car  breaks  down  and  you're 
hopping  mad,  nifty  connoisseur-type 
comments  to  make  about  the  wine 
at  dinner,  exclamations  and  mild 
expleitives  for  action  situations  (like 
when  your  child  takes  a  tumble  or  a 
taxi  driver  curses  at  you).  There's  a 
section  called  Instant  French  (how 
to  take  any  consonant,  follow  it  with 
any  vowel,  say  it  twice  and  come  up 
with  a  word  that  actually  means 
something).  And  for  real  emergencies, 
there's  Stopgap  French — what  to  say 
when  you  can't  think  of  anything  to 
say,  but  don't  know  enough  French 
to  keep  quiet.  Eh  bien? 
Have  You  Circled?  July  5— for  catch- 
ing the  circus  act  that  follows  Red 
Skelton.  It's  Hippodrome,  Skelton's 
summer  replacement  on  CBS-TV. 
Premiere  tonight. 

July  8 — for  racing  to  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y.,  where  the  first  annual 
Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center 
stival  opens  tonight.  The  New 
^ork  City  Ballet  will  perform  31 
works  in  21  July  programs;  in  August 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gives  14 
performances.  (They  say  it's  Amer- 
ica's only  music  festival  with  a 
mineral-water  setting.) 
July  20 — for  sending  yourself  to 
Siberia.  Twenty-Jour  Hours  in  a  Si- 
berian City,  a  fascinating  NBC-TV 
documentary,  sketches  life  in  Irkutsk, 
as  lived  by  six  different  kinds  of 
Silx'rian  Citizens.  The  jirogram  is 
the  first  film  ever  made  in  Silieria  by 
a  Western  TV  crew. 
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If 


you  re 


going  to  be 

a  blonde, 
be  a  good 

one. 


WHITE  BEIGE*      EXTR*  LITE  PLATINUM-  CHAMPAGNE  PARFAIT-     CHAMPi  v.^  "  IVORY  CHIFFON-  EXTRA  LITE  A'        CHAMPAGNE  BEIGE-  TOWHEAD* 


Only  Clairol  Creme  Toner  gives  you  32  pale,  delicate  shades  to  choose  imnia 
from.  Only  Clairol  CremeToner  makes  lightened  hair  exactly  the  color  you  Si; 
want  it  to  be.  And  the  color  lasts.  Why  fool  around  with  anjihing  else? 

Clairol  CremeToner 


The  first  real  cleanser  breakthrough  in  10  years: 

NewAjax 

Double  Bleadi 
Qeanso* 


Now!  Ajax  has  added  Bromine  bleach  to  Chlorine  bleach. 
Why?  To  stir  things  up... two  bleaches  go  to  work  faster. 
Now  Chlorine  plus  Bromine  clean  as  fast  as  you  can  rub! 


See  the  difiFerenee. 

This  tile  was  cleaned  with 

This  stained  tile  was  cleaned 

Chlorine  p\us  Bromine 

with  a  good  Cl  lorine  cleanser. 

1 

in  new  Double  Bleach  Ajax 

After  5  seconds  Chlorine 

L 

Cleanser.  After  only  5  seconds 

cleaned  this  much. 

see  the  difference. 

2  bleaches  aie  beller  lluui  1. 


IF  IT  WERE  MY  CHILD  ... 

A  Column  for  Mothers  Only 

The  greatest  child-care  experts  in  the  world  are  mothers,  because  they 
alone  know  the  special  joys  and  daily  headaches  of  bringing  up  children. 
To  tap  this  natural  source  of  experience,  we  asked  our  readers  to  share 
with  each  other  their  best  solutions  to  the  everyday  problems  of  living 
with  children. 

MIRROR  MAGIC:  If  you're  having  trouble  get- 
ting Junior  to  brush  his  teeth,  hang  a  small 
mirror  at  eye  level  for  him  near  the  sink. 
He's  more  likely  to  brush  if  he  can  see  what 
he's  doing.  If  you  don't  believe  it  makes 
a  difference,  try  brushing  your  teeth  without 
looking!— Mrs.  M.  Coonse,  Houston,  Tex. 

TABLE-SETTING  TECHNIQUE:  To  teach 

child  to  set  the  table, 
draw  the  outline  of  a 
place  mat  with  plate,  silver,  and  napkin 
on  a  piece  of  paper.  The  child  uses  the 
mat  as  a  guide  to  set  each  place.  From 
one  place  setting,  he  advances  to  a  large 
plastic  tablecloth  with  an 
entire  table  setting  drawn 
in,  including  salt,  pepper,  butter  and  glasses.— 
Mrs.  D.  Wiken,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

STICKY  GUM  UNSTUCK:  When  chewing  gum  is 
stuck  in  the  child's  hair,  work  in  a  dab  of  peanut 
butter,  then  wipe  with  a  cloth.  The  gum  comes 
off,  too.— Mrs.  W.  Garrison,  Pennsauken,  N.J. 


TURN  AND  TURN  ABOUT 

Children  are  early  risers.  Mothers 
happy  about  this,  so  on  week- 
holidays  I  tell  mine  that  what 
they  wake  me  in  the  morning 
they'll  go  to  bed  that  night! 
they  wake  me  at  six,  into 
go  at  six  that  evening, 
game  to  them,  and  keeps 


are  not  so 
ends  and 
ever  time 
is  the  time 
Thus,  if 
bed  they 
It's  a 
mother 


happy  and  rested.- Mrs.  P.  Lauzon,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

SOCK  SAVER:   One   frustrating  problem  facing 
mothers  is  a  basket  of  odd  socks.  A  solution  is  to 
have  children  pin  dirty  socks  together.  Then 
wash,  dry  and  put  them  in  the  drawer  still  pinned 
together.  When  the  children  take  a  clean  pair  out 
of  the  drawer,  the  pin  is  all  ready  for  the  dirty  pair. 
A  tedious  job  of  pairing  matching  socks  is  abol- 
ished.—Mrs.  P.  Lane,  Long  Beach,  N.Y. 

HOME  RUN:  To  entice  your  Little  Leaguer  to  eat  his  meat,  divide 
the  serving  into  four  portions — first  base,  second, 
third  and  home  plate.  He  can  pass  a  base 
only  by  eating  that  portion  of  meat,  and  he 
will  want  to  make  a  home  run. — Mrs.  E.  D. 
Lambert,  Odessa,  Tex. 

MAIL  CALL:  When  I  get  the  mail  each  day,  my 
young  son  also  wants  his  mail;  so  I  save  all  ad 
vertisements,  and  each  day  give  one  to  him. 

Since  many  are  filled 
with  colored  pictures, 
he  finds  his  mail  much 
more  interesting  than  I  do  mine.— Mrs. 
R.  F.  Hibbard,  Webster,  N.Y. 


SALAD  SURPRISE:  For  a  Child  not  inter- 
ested in  eating  a  tossed  green  salad,  a  hand- 
ful of  peanuts  scattered  over 
the  greens  works  wonders. — 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Bond,  Davis,  Calif. 


FACE  ON  YOUR  EGG:  To  entice  my  preschoolers 
to  eat  hard-boiled  eggs,  I  draw  faces  on  the 
outer  shell  with  a  ballpoint  pen  and  red  pencil. 
The  children  love  to  choose  a  face  for  their 
meal.— Mrs.  A.  L.  Gilman,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


How  do  you  solve  your  problems  in  bringing  up  children  ?  The  Journal 
pays  $25  to  the  first  contributor  of  each  item  published.  Advice  of  god- 
mothers and  baby-sitters,  as  well  as  mothers,  is  entirely  welcome! 
Please  address  your  solutions  to  Mary  A.  Sykes,  do  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  Rm.  12,  6!tl  Lexington  Avenue,  New  Y'ork,  N.Y.  10022. 


I  got  to  thinking  — 
why  doesn't  mom 

save  all  that  folding! 


PREFOLDED 
SAVE  FOLDING  TIME  —  folded  to  Stay 
that  way.  Quick  and  convenient, 
they're  always  ready-to-use. 

MORE  ABSORBENT  —  weven-in  center 
panel  provides  extra  layers  of  soft, 
absorbent,  thirsty  cotton  fabric,  where 
it  is  most  needed. 


PREFOLDED  S-T-R-E-T-C-H 

THEY'RE  NEW  —  iast  word  in  time-sav- 
ing and  convenience.  Combine  all  the 
advantages  of  stretch  and  prefolded 
diapers  in  one! 

STRETCH  &  SHAPE  AFTER  WASHING — ^self- 

adjusting,  smoother  fitting,  easier  pin- 
ning, no  folding  needed. 


EASIER  WASHING  •  FASTER  DRYING 


You'll  find  these  —  and  other  kinds  of 
Curily  diapers  —  at  infants'  departments  and 
stores  everywhere. 

CURITY, 

HIGH  ABSORBENCY 

DIAPERS 

for  all  kinds  of  convenience 


OPEN  END,  exclusive  with  Curity,  is  es- 
peciallydesigned  for  home  laundering. 
Permits  easier  passage  of  cleansing 
soap  and  water,  and  allows  freer  cir- 
culation of  drying  air. 


A  PRODUCT  OF 

KeriDALL 


Please  send  me: 

□  A  Curity  PREFOLDED  Diaper  for  35t  enclosed. 

C  A  Curity  PREFOLDED  Stretch  Diar  er  tor  35e 
enclosed. 

Name  


Address. 
City  


-State. 


P.O.  11207  —  Dept.  J76  Char;  .--.:-  No.  Caroli:i3  29200 
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2439.  «lst:  Dtarii 
Home  Sirl,  Tm  Caat 
Catch  Me.  etc. 


2333.  «  House  •! 
Lo«e,  Wkile  We're 
fount.  10  eiere" 


2214.  Alboridi  del  2340.  Also:  ik«tie, 
Sncioso.  Ritual  Fire  Kathy's  Sent.  I  Mi 
Dance,  etc.  a  Rock,  etc. 


2347.  ".  .  .  he  plays 
like  an  'anger.  .  ." 
Wash.  Sunday  Star 


23SS.  Plus:  On  Tkc 
Street  Where  Tea 
Lire.  Emily,  etc. 


21t7.  Back  la  My 
Arms.  Ask  Aay  Cirl. 
12  ia  all  * 


2401.  Plus:  Sreea 
Hornet  Maa 

From  U.M.C.l.E,  etc. 


UONARD  SlANSTBh 

HEW  *SM  mtt*AtlfOM:C 


ROY  ORBiSON  S 
GREATEST  HITS 


Only  The  Lonely 
Running  Scared 
I'm  Hurtin'  •  Uptown 


234S.  Also:  Once  2407.  Wkerc  Am  I  22S7.  Also:  Oetou 
Upon  a  Time.  Don't  Coini.  Cost  Se  Bon.  The  First  Thin 
Wait  Too  loot,  etc.       Testerdays.  etc.  E<'ry  Morninf,  et 


GEORGC  p  GENE 
JONES   &  PITNEY 
ton  IMT  r«r  Tnu' 
rao  caul  SIMS 


1013.  Also:  Twelfth  227S.  Also:  Kansas  2402.  Alsa:  It  Aia't 
of  Never.  No  Lon.  cjly  Star.  In  Ike  Me  Bake,  noomn  Oa 
Come  to  Me.  etc.  *     Saoaaertime.  etc.         Tke  Wall.  etc. 


2174.  And  I  Lo>e 
Him.  Who  Can  I  Turn 
To.  Softly.  9  more 


22E7."Stunning.with  2423.  Robin.  The  Boy 
staggering  articula-  Wonder;  The  Joker 
tion.'-High  Fidelity        is  Wild:  etc. 


21S4.  More  hilarious 
reminiscences  by 
this  great  comedian 


mm.  OKATEST  HITS 
l^-l»l'l"1    MLB  I 


1«9S.  Also:  Crying.  2396.  Also:  Do  To*  2141.  I'm  A  Fool  To  11(«.  Also:  I  Wanr 
I'm  Hurtin-.  Mama.  La«e  Me.  Bits  And  Care.  One  Has  My  Be  Lo<ed.  Too  t< 
Blue  Angel,  etc.  Pieces,  etc.         «      Name.  10  mere  The  Only  One.  tl 


eon 


nil 


ere  the 
^sare! 


2283.  Also:  When  irs 
All  Oyer,  Throngk 
The  Doorway,  ete. 


2BM.  Usa:  Bmv 
CaMa;  ttL. 


2264.  "Heartily  rec- 
ommended. "-Amer- 
ican Record  Guide 


SAMMY'S  BACK 
ON  BROADWAY 

SMiMVMWS 


2183.  Also:  People, 
A  Married  Man.  Take 
The  Moment,  etc. 


2350.  Also:  Charming  2356.  Alsa:  Taa  tfaa't 
Vienna.  A  Walk  In  Kaaw Mc.  SatU Tray- 
Bavaria,  etc.  el  Oa,  last  Date.  etc. 


2410.  Alsa:  As  I  U«c  190S.  Alsa:  I  Can't 
Ton,  Dreaaiiaf  Tkc      Stop  Looiag  Taa. 

Bl  tc  Emily.  12  ia  all 


21S9.Mr.Tanibourine 
Man.  If  I  Had  A  Ham- 
mer, 10  more 


RAY  CONNIFF 


hffJ 


nssES  fioorT  UE 

ptus  WcHv«lM«Sai« 


VCnUCHOMBOYS 

STUUSS  WtLTm 

mo  nouui 


i  k:nks  kingdom 

t  Wc'i  Respected  Man 


QUINCY  PUIYS 
FOR  PUSSYCATS 
Qwncj  Jenc5  and  his 
.  Orchestra 
V       Th«  "1fl"  Crowd 
S  ^     '  Wlwf  s  Nm 
PiKsrcal? 
^       10  110*1 


JHE  SUPREMES 
^WHERE  --^ 
0(0  OUR 
■  -  -  LOVE  GO 


MORE  OF  ' 
ROr  ORBISON  s 
GREATEST  HITS 


Blue  Bayou  Falling 

What^d  I  Say 
Mean  Woman  Blues 


MY  FAIR  IflD 


239«.  Also:  MeMie  2166.  Also:  Have  I 
D'Amour,  Jamaica  Told  You  Lately  That 
Farewell,  etc.  I  Love  You,  etc. 


224S.AIso:Thousan« 
and  One  Nights.  Higk 
Spirits  Polka,  etc. 


2408.  Also:  Such  k 
Shame,  It'sAIIRighl. 
I  Need  You,  etc. 


229S.  Also:  Blues 
In  The  Night.  Attcr 

Hours,  etc 


1787.Also:CoBwSee  1897.  Also:  Indian 
About  Me.  Your  Kiss  Wedding,  Borne  on 
of  Fire,  etc.         4:      The  Wind,  Leah,  etc.* 


2327.  Also:  Ciribir-  1 S30.  Sreater  tki 
kin.  Sugar  Blues,  0  ever  ,  winner  af 
Mein  Papa,  etc.  Academy  Awards 


DAVE  DUDLEY 


THE  BIG  HITS 
OF  1965 

HUGO  WINTEmuLTII 


21E1.LongAgD.Make 
SomeoneHappy.Who 
Can  I  Turn  To,  etc. 


.  Also:  We'll  2335.  Also:  still  I'm 
In  The  Sun-  Sa.  Here  'Tis.  Re 
.  12  in  all  spectable.  etc. 


o??f'  c*'".  o"."'       1645  Delightful  per       2342    «lso;   Only       2253    Well  done  and 
Roses  For  A  Blue      lormance  ol  Grole  s      love  Can  Break  A       full  of  good  solid 
'■'"I''  soaring  lone  poem        Heart.   Mecca,  etc        laughs  •  S  F  Chron. 


COLUMBIA  RECORD  CLUB 

now  invites  you  to  take 

ANY9 

REGULAR  or  STEREO  RECORDS 


I.  First  time  on 
LP  tor  these 
e  classics ! 


2409.  Also:  The  Wild 
Mountain  Thyme. 
PauvreRuteboef.etc 


2294  Also:  Ain't 
That  A  Shame,  Dom- 
ino Twist,  etc. 


2249-2250.  Two-Record  Set  (Counts  As 
Two  Selections.!  I  Wish  You  Love.  Are 
Vou  Sincere,  Let  It  Be  Me.  24  in  all 

BROWN  ""^  BRO* 


2296.  Also:  I  Am  On 
My  Own,  She's  A  Lov- 
ing Cirl,  etc.  * 


ome  on  in 
where  the 
bargain  is! 


.     The  Kintsinen 

iJ>--"    in  «IISO« 

^  •■ 

LOUie.  LOUIE 

-..  TWIST  4  SHOUT 
IKASHEO  POTATOES 


at*3  Also:  Senor 
liues.  Interlude, 
re  Samba,  etc 


1719.  Alse:  loniTAll 
Teian,  Night  Train, 
Fener,  Meney,  etc.* 


JOHNNY  NORTON'S 
GREATEST  HITS 

,  Batikol 
NriOriuiis 

^3?^  9«i»ek 

IRrtli  II  Alaska 
nOEnD  Pkis  9  im 


1057  Also:  lohnnf 
Reb.  Comanche.  Jim 
Bridger,  etc. 


TUFF  GUITAR 
AL  CAIOLA 


1724.  Also  Raunchy, 
Tequila. RockAround 
The  Clock,  etc. 


Alt  Hiitoile  RaUrfi 

houowit; 


MILES  DAVIS 
E.  S.  P. 


MM 


1*2  Cuatro  Vidas. 
las  Amor,  Luna  lu- 
era,  9  more 


1977  197«  Two  Record  Set  (Counts  As 
Two  Selections  I  The  fabulous  "li>c" 
peitormance,  his  first  in  12  ftart! 


1\ig~\  TOP  POP 
t^V^  SOW  WITS 

klMOITkilisaiSa 
Vrfletm-SIMUnsTH 

'l  *i^t  T«  HMTmi  I««4 

-0  IN  INCLAND' 


703.  Also  Bits  And 
leces.  A  Hard  Day  s 
hlht.  My  Guy,  etc 


PAUL  REVERE 
A  THE  RAIDERS 


2122.  Louie.  Louie; 
00  Poo  Pah  Doo.  YWi 
Can't  Sit  Down:  etc. 


LCRNER  A  LOCWe 

Camelot 

RICHARD  BURTON 
JULIt  ANDREWS 
■  ROBERT  SOUUT  ^ 
Mi  OfifiAjr  tnalwMi 

TT,r:s.BiT-  Can 


1035.  "Most  iavisk, 
beautiful  musical:  a 
triumphi"  Kilgalica 


2270.  The  very  best 
this  group  has  pro- 
duced. -S.F.Chr  en. 


Urif  MIHOIT 
( THE  IMPERUU 

NT  V  «T  Mil 
«M  iMi  s*  aw  -  M -«i 


1901.   Also:   Hurt.  I 

Miss  You  So.  Who's 
Sorry  Now.  7  more 


2155  The  Cirl  From 
Ipanema,  Samba 
Torto,  12  in  all 


2251  Also  Slop  The 
Music.  Blue  Holiday, 
Big  John,  etc 


1115.  Ebb  Tide,  The 
Breete  and  I.  Sleepy 
Lagoon,  12  in  all 


2289  Also:  This  Is  1 786.  Also:  Your  Old  2282.  Also:  I  Can't  1784.  Also:  Caravan. 
It,  Guilty,  I  Guess  Stand  By.You  Beat  Me  Stop  Loving  You,  Bye  St.  Louis  Blues,  Fidg- 
I  m  Cra/y,  etc.  to  The  Punch,  etc.*      Bye  Blues,  etc.  ety  Feet,  etc. 


Sarah 
Vauehan 

POP  ARTISTRY 

He  Toucheij  Me 
Yesterday  •  lO  mo»( 


Mr.  Tambourine  Man 
THE  BYRDS 


Original  Soundtrack 
tuMlC<Hi*^  Recording 


JOHNNY  MATHIS 


2359  Also  I  Know  A 
Place.  A  lover's  Con- 
certo 8  more 


2120.  All  I  Really 
Want  To  Do,  It's  N* 
Use,  10  more 


1037.  "The  most  ad 
venturous  musical 
ever  made.  "-Life 


MARVIN  GAYE  1 

GREATEST  HITS  1 

Cjn  1  &((  A  Witnttt  : 

Teuie  A  Wonderful  One 

fri4e  and  |«r 

9  MORE 

2291.  Also:  This  Is 
Love,  Symphony.  I'll 
Close  My  Eyes,  etc- 


GOLDFINGER 


Onsmal 
Motion 
p  Picture 
Sound  Track 


Glenn  Miller  Time  1965 

Glenn  Miller  Orchestra 
fccted  bf  f>»i  McKinl«r 
r*rring  Bobbr  Hjchetl 


2275.  Also:  Aching,  I91S.  Serenade  in  1925.  Also:  Martha  & 
Breaking  Heart;  Cup  Blue,  Elmer's  Tune,  The  Vandellas,  The 
of  Loneliness;  etc.        At  Last,  12  in  all  Miracles,  etc. 


s 


I  THE  aomo  s  laetTcsr 

imciiaArioiKi  hitsi 

r 


PETULA 
CLARK 

New 
On  Sundar  • 


JULIE  LONDON 

FEELING  GOOD 

P/us  —  WatefTieJon  Mari 
Summertime  •  Hello.  Doll;! 
6  MORE 


1735  Also:  What  Kind  1788.  Also:  One  of 
of  Fool  Am  I?,  Just  These  Days,  Taking 
Say  I  love  Her,  etc.       My  Time.  etc.  * 


1098.  "  Fierce  impact 
and  momentum.'"  - 
N  Y.  World-Telegram 


1704.  Featuring  the  2231.  Also:  What  Now 
title  song  sung  by  My  Love,  Have  I  The 
Shirley  Bassey  Right,  Morgen,  etc. 


2292.  Also:  My  Kind 
of  Town,  Girl  Talk, 
King  of  the  Road,  etc. 


2177.  Also:  She's  A 
Fool.  Look  of  Love, 
Hey  Now.  etc. 


2219  Also:  Ballad  of 
a  Thin  Man.  Desola- 
tion Row,  etc. 


2279.  "  Biting  but 
brilliant  comedy." 
-  Billboard 


~M0r~2^M    I  M  I  Really  Ji^M 

WILLIAMS'^H 

MOON  OonlThioH^^^B 


1001.  Tonight,  love  2168.  Also:  Gi 
Is  A  Many-Splen-  Don't  Come  Blowii 
dored  Thing,  9  more      in  the  Wind,  etc. 


THE  VENTURES 

a  go-go 

I  LIKE  IT  LIKE  THAT 
THE  IN"  CROWD 
WOOLT  BULLY 
[OOITOM]        9  MOME 


1012.  Also:  What  Do 
I  Care,  Forty  Shades 
of  Green,  etc. 


2170.  Also:  Louie, 
Louie;  La  Bamba; 
Whittier  Blvd;  etc. 


2058.  Music  directly 
from  the  sound  tracks 
of  13  great  movies 


20  ALL-TIME  No.  1  HITS 


2178  Bonita,  She's 
A  Carioca,  Oindi, 
Surfboard,  8  more 


1782.  Also:  Summer 
Means  Fun.  Sidewalk 
Surfin".  etc. 


2367-2368.  Three  Record  Set  (Counts  As 
Two  Selections.)  "  Lush  quality  synony- 
mous with  Ormandy."~Am.  Rec.  Guide 


2028.  Also:  I'm  Just 
A  Country  Boy,  Battle 
of  New  Orleans,  etc. 


1926.  Also:  Pepper- 
mint Twist  -  Joey 
Dee;  etc.  * 


1325  "Vilonderfully 
convincing."  -  High 
Fidelity 


JST  TAKE  ONE  LOOK  AT  THIS  EXCITING  SELECTION  OF 
IT  ALBUMS  and  you'll  quickly  understand  why  Columbia  Is 
le  world's  largest  record  club!  Here  are  more  top  albums, 
lore  top  stars  and  more  great  labels  than  are  offered  by  any 
ther  record  club!  Yes!  Columbia  offers  you  the  biggest  hits 
Id  the  biggest  bargain,  too . . .  because  if  you  join  right  now, 
3u  may  have  ANY  9  of  these  hit  albums  -  ALL  9  FREE!  Whafs 
lore,  we'll  also  send  you  a  handy  record  rack  as  a  free  gift! 

0  RECEIVE  YOUR  9  RECORDS  FREE  -  simply  write  in  the 
jmbers  of  the  nine  records  you  want  on  the  postage-paid  card 
'ovided.  Then  choose  another  record  as  your  first  selection, 
ir  which  you  will  be  billed  only  $3.79  (regular  high-fidelity)  or 
4-79  (stereo).  In  short,  you  will  actually  receive  ten  records  of 
jur  choice  —  all  10  for  the  price  of  one! 

Be  sure  to  indicate  whether  you  want  your  ten  records  (and 
II  future  selections)  in  regular  high-fidelity  or  stereo.  Also  in- 
icate  the  type  of  music  in  which  you  are  mainly  interested: 
lassical;  Listening  and  Dancing;  Broadway  and  Hollywood: 
ountry  and  Western:  Teen  Hits;  Jazz. 


HOW  THE  CLUB  OPERATES:  Each  month  the  Club's  staff  of 
music  experts  selects  outstanding  records  from  every  field  of 
music.  These  selections  are  fully  described  in  the  Club's  enter- 
taining and  informative  music  magazine,  which  is  sent  to  you 
free  each  month. 

Each  monthly  Issue  of  the  Club  Magazine  will  contain  over 
300  different  records  to  choose  from  ...  a  wide  selection  to 
suit  every  musical  taste.  You  may  accept  any  of  the  records 
offered  —  from  any  field  of  music! 

The  records  you  want  are  mailed  and  billed  to  you  at  the 
regular  Club  price  of  $3.79  (Classical  $4.79;  occasional  Orig- 
inal Cast  recordings  and  special  albums  somewhat  higher), 
plus  a  small  mailing  and  handling  charge.  Stereo  records  are 
$1.00  more. 

Your  only  membership  obligation  is  to  purchase  a  record  a 
month  during  the  coming  nine  months.  Thereafter,  you  have 
no  further  obligation  to  buy  any  records  from  the  Club,  and 
you  may  discontinue  membership  at  any  time.  If  you  continue, 
you  need  buy  only  four  records  a  year  to  remain  a  member  in 
good  standing. 


MONEY-SAVING  BONUS-RECORD  PLAN!  If  you  do  wish  to  con- 
tinue membership  after  fulfilling  your  enrollment  agreement, 
you  will  be  eligible  for  the  Club's  bonus-record  plan  .  .  .  which 
enables  you  to  get  the  records  you  want  for  as  little  as  $2.39 
each  (plus  a  small  mailing  charge).  So  the  Club  represents 
your  best  buy  in  records  for  as  long  as  you  remain  a  member! 

SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW  -  just  mail  the  card  to  receive  your 
9  records  free  and  your  free  record  rack! 


NOTE:  Stereo  records  must  be  played  only  on  a 
stereo  record  player.  *  Records  marked  with  a  star  (:jc) 
have  been  electronically  re-channeled  for  stereo. 


More  than  1,500,000  families  now  be/ong 
to  the  world's  largest  record  club 

COLUMBIA  RECORD  CLUB 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana  47808 

®  lOeeColumblaKcordCiub  205'  F66 


TRAVELING  WITH  CHILDREN? 


Here  at  last  is  a  really  foolproof  way  to  keep  kids  of 
all  ages  busy  for  long  hours  in  car,  train,  or  plane. 
You've  never  seen  anything  like  P'lip  for  Fun*  before: 
This  compact  box  contains  a  fascinating  16-game 
assortment,  including  card  games  (without  cards),  dice 
games  (without  dice)  and  other  games  new  and  old. 
What's  more,  kids  can  play  them  all  with  their  seat  belts 
safely  buckled.  And  there  are  no  loose  pieces  to  jounce 
or  blow  out  of  place,  no  sharp  points  to  cause  accidents, 
and  absolutely  no  mess  to  gum  up  kids  or  car.  Any 
number,  from  one  child  alone  to  the  whole  family,  can 
play.  Flip  for  Fun*  was  created  for  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
by  Mary  Scott  Welch  and  the  famous  Parker 
Brothers,  Inc.  Mail  in  the  coupon  below  and  get  ready 
to  go  places  with  cheery  faces  in  the  back  seat. 
Flip  for  Fun  *  is  guaranteed  to  improve  your  next  trip 
or  your  money  back.  (Turn  to  page  105  for 
a  complete  listing  of  all  16  Flip  for  Fun*  games.) 


It's  all  right  here— everything  you  need  la  keep 
your  children  engaged  for  long  hours  of 
travel  titne:  2  flipper  trays  {each  one  with 
movable  flaps,  lettered  and  numbered 
for  different  games)  .  .  .  16  playing  strips 
(for  each  game  your  youngster  puts  a  different  strip 
on  top  of  the  pile,  in  the  convenient  slot 
under  the  flaps)  .  .  .  2  reusable  scoreboards, 
with  2  wipe-off  crayons  .  .  .  and  complete 
instructions  printed  in  type  THIS  BIG.  Send  in 
the  coupon  below  and  have  a  good  trip. 

♦Parker  Brothers  trademark  tor  Its  Automobile  Travel  Game  Equipment. 


Fill  out  the  coupon,  enclosing 
personal  check,  or  money  or- 
der (no  sfamp<,  please;  Ni«w 
Cork  State  re'.irJents  plea'.  ;  nu 
•,;ilos  tax.  Sorry,  we  are  unahil' 
\ij  handle  Canadian,  forf;if;n  or 
CCD.  orderi,.  Please  allow  ap 
proximate!/  three  weeks  for 
hzridling  anrJ  mailinp; 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL  Dept.  FUN,  P.O.  Box  84, 
New  York,  N  Y.  1  0046 


Please  send . 


.  set(s)  Flip  for  Fun*  at  $3  each.  I  enclose  $- 


print  name 


^int  address 


f^ity 


State 
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Happy  idea! 

Get  a  new  Philco  refrigerator  and 
forget  defrosting  forever! 

Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful?  No  more  precious  time  wasted 
defrosting  your  refrigerator.  No  more  defrosting 
mess  to  clean  up.  Just  let  Philco's  No  Frost  system  do  the 
whole  job  for  you  -  automatically. 

And  Philco  gives  you  more  room  for  food.  The 
refrigerator  in  the  picture  gives  you  a  huge  16.2  cubic 
feet  of  storage.  But  it  takes  up  just  30  inches  of  kitchen 
wall  space.  It  has  Philco's  new  automatic  ice  maker,  too! 

What  else?  This  year  Philco  introduces  new  decorator 
models  with  paneled  doors  finished  to  match  walnut, 
maple  or  birch.  And  Philco's  exclusive  Power  Saver  to 
save  you  money  on  electric  bills.  And  reserve  power  of 
Philco  Instant  Cold  to  keep  your  family's  food  fresh  longer. 

Isn't  this  exactly  what  you  want  in  a  refrigerator? 
Come  on,  get  happy !  See  your  nearest  Philco  dealer. 


PHILCQ 


TELEVISION  •  STEREO  PHONOGRAPHS 
RADIO  •  HOME  LAUNDRY  •  RANGES 
REFRIGERATORS  •  AIR  CONDITIONERS 

FAMOUS  FOR  QUALITY  THE  WORLD  OVER? 


NEW-IMAGE 
ROCK  'N'  ROLL 


Meet  the  New  Pandoras,  an  all-girl 
rock- 'n' -roll  group  with  a  difference — 
the  difference  being  that  they  are  about 
as  non-show  biz  (in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  tenn)  as  you  can  get.  Pretty, 
scrubbed-looking,  the  girls  usually  step 
on-stage  in  sweaters,  skirts,  white  Cour- 
reges  boots.  And  then  out  comes  one  of 
the  purest,  hard-driving  rock  sounds 
yet.  All  from  the  Boston  area,  the  Pan- 
doras are,  from  left,  above:  Elyse 
Thierry,  18,  who  plays  bass  guitar, 
paints  and  draws  in  her  free  moments 


("I  suppose  that  makes  me  the  arty  one 
of  the  group");  Kathy  Kinsella,  21, 
rhythm  guitarist,  a  graduate  of  Sim- 
mons College,  who  managed  to  main- 
tain her  Dean's  List  average  and  woi'k 
with  the  group;  Nanci  DiMuro,  18,  who 
plays  drums,  and,  when  the  girls  are 
traveling,  likes  to  cook  for  the  other 
Pandoras;  Michelle  Marquis,  18,  lead 
guitarist  and  the  out- 
door girl  of  the  group 
(she  especially  loves 
to  play  golf). 


MEN'S  TIES: 
GOING  WIDER,  WILDER 

Just  for  fun — why  not  make  a  crazy,  wide  tie  for  the  young  man  in 
your  life.  (Make  a  matching  tie  for  yourself,  too,  to  wear  with 
blouses,  shirts.)  Use  one  of  your  father's  discarded  ties  as  a  guide. 
First,  slit  the  back  seam  and  open  tie  flat  on  a  sheet  of  tracing 
paper.  Then,  trace  outline  of  tie,  widening  it  gradually,  beginning 
15  in.  from  tie's  widest  end.  If  your  father's  tie  measures  2  in. 
at  widest  point,  and  you  want  a  5-in.-wide  tie  (the  width  currently 
favored  by  young  Londoners),  add  1^4  in.  to  both  sides.  Now, 
following  this  tracing-paper  pattern,  cut  fabric  (try  a  wild  cotton 
print — you  needn't  line  it),  finish  the  edges,  fold  (for  how  it's 
done,  see  a  finished  tie),  press,  overlap  and  slip-stitch  back  seam. 


POP  KNEES, 
HAPPENING 
NOW 

Definitely  the  biggest  fun  fad  of  the  season:  the 
decorated  knee  (it  had  to  happen,  what  with 
skirts  going  up  and  up,  and  legs  becoming  a 
brand-new  beauty-fashion  focal  point).  So 
why  not  give  a  knee-painting  party  the 
way  they  do  out  West,  with  standard  re 
freshments,  dancing— and,  of  course,  a 
knee-decorating  contest  as  the  high- 
light of  the  evening.  Tell  the  boys  to 
wear  jams  or  Bermudas  so  they  can 
get  in  on  the  act,  too.  The  decorating 
is  done  with  eye  makeup,  so  have 
lots  of  it  handy,  in  the  brightest 
colors  you  can  find  (or  ask  guests  to 
bring  their  own;.  Prizes  go  to  the 
most  artistic  knees,  most  imagina- 
tive knees,  etc.  Or  take  eye 
makeujj  to  the  beach,  non- 
chalantly paint  fxjsies  on 
your  knees  right  tlx  rf;  ^ 
on  the  sand  ^and  wat<  l 
the  crowd  gather; .  V\ 
naily,  if  you  think  you 
c  an  carry  it  off,  wear  a  bracelet 
f^the  exjjandable  kind }  just,  above 
one  knee  the  next  time  you  g(j  dan<  i 


Photogrcph*  by  Adam  RKchla;  drawlnci  b/  Ann*  Marl*  Bardnn 


J 


The  pants  look 
they  love  at 
BiRi,  New  York 


'Teen  City."  Baltimore 
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YOUNG 
DEPARTMENT 
BOOM 

It  wasn't  too  very  long 
ago  (as  recently  as  five 
or  six  years  ago,  in 
fact)  when  teen-agers 
really  didn't  count  for 
much  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  But  the  scheme 
has  changed,  and  now, 
with  the  emphasis  on 
youth,  the  world  is 
pretty  much  your  oys- 
ter. In  Denver,  they're 
talking  about  construc- 
tion of  a  whole  teen  "country 
club,"  with  shops,  facilities 
for  swimming,  skating,  danc- 
ing, movies,  tennis,  to  be 
called,  appropriately  enough, 
has  its  Mod  Center  Club,  sponsored  by  a  leading  depart- 
ment store.  In  fact,  almost  every  major  department 
store  is  giving  preferential  treatment  to  young  people. 
Especially  where  fashion  is  concerned.  Take  Bigi,  in  New 
York,  for  example.  It's  a  special,  new-this-year  depart- 
ment within  the  venerable  old  Bergdorf  Goodman's 
Bigi  (the  name  of  the  department,  and  the  name  of  their 
lively,  with-it,  under-20  prototype  customer)  is  deco- 
rated all  in  cool-looking  contemporary  black  and  white, 
right  down  to  the  dressing  rooms.  Bigi,  like  most  of  the 
other  special  young  shops  in  department  stores  across 
the  country,  is  wired  for  sound.  (It's  not  unusual  to  see 
customers  doing  the  boogaloo  as  they  look  through  a  rack 
of  dresses.)  Salesgirls  in  these  new  departments  are  al- 
most always  young  and  pretty,  and  many  of  them  are 
training  for  careers  in  retailing.  (If  a  retailing  career  ap- 
peals to  you,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  investigate  the 
job  opportunities  in  one  of  these  special  shops — there's 
no  better  way  to  gain  experience,  or  to  find  out  whether 
you're  really  suited  to  the  excitement,  the  hectic  pace, 
the  long  hours  that  go  with  a  retailing  career. )  Clothes, 
of  course,  are  what  the  whole  young-department  boom 
is  all  about — and  probably  you'll  love  everything  you 
see.  Because  all  of  it — happy  days !  — is  especially  for  you. 


A  monthly  report  from,  by  and  for  tho 
younger  Journal  tot.  by  MARGARET  KADISON 


Know  how  many  nail  colors  you  can  get 
with  any  polish  you  have  and 
Clairors  new 'tinted  topcoats?... 


A 


f^bout 


) 


NEW! 
CLAIROL 


or  so.  Just  use  your  imagination. 

Andnew'tinted  topcoats' by  Clairol. 

The  instant-tint  nail  color  kit 
that  lets  you  change  your 
nail  color  as  quickly  as 
you  change  your  clothes,  r 
Or  your  mood. 
Or  your  mind. 


tinted  \ 
topcoats 

( nail  calaring*  I 

...for  zilUona  of  iieic  nail  colors 


©  Cloirol  Int.  1964  "TM 


Now  — instantly— you  can  make  any  nail  polish  match  or  harmonize  v 

with  every  costume  chanee!  Your  polish  is  pini<,  and  you  want  to  vs , ar  an 

orange  dress?  Add  a  yellow 'tinted  topcoat' and  make  orange  happen,  righi  on 

your  noilsl  Feeling  pastel,  but  your  nails  are  bare?  Slip  on  a  fast 

'tinted  topcoat'  lor  two  or  threel  over  our  White  Base  Coat 

There  are  four  zillion  quick-switch  fashion  tricks  you  con  playl  The  kit  2.00. 


For  intimate 
marriage  problems 
tiny  Norforms 
assures  easier  protection 
than  internal  bathing 


Guards  against  germs  and  odors -effective  for  hours 


Tiny  Norforms®  is  the  modern  feminine 
suppository  that  makes  douching  old-fash- 
ioned and  unnecessary.  Internal  bathing 
just  cannot  give  you  the  convenience,  i)lus 
the  gcnaicidal  and  deodorant  protection, 
of  Xorfonii.s. 

Each  Norforms  is  tiny  as  your  fingertip. 
Yet  it's  amazinglj'  effective  against  germs 
and  odors.  At  contact  with  the  body,  Nor- 
forms starts  to  form  a  powerful  antiseptic 
film  that  protects  delicate  tissues  as  it 
eliminates  odor-causing  germs.  And  this 
protection  lasts  for  hours. 

Tested  by  Doctors 

Doc-tors  have  found  Norforms'  deodorant 

protection  outstandingly  effective.  You 


stay  free  from  embarrassing  odor.  Nor- 
forms has  been  proved  safe,  too — won't 
irritate  sensitive  tissues. 

No  Measuring,  No  Mixing, 
No  Apparatus 

And — unlike  awkward  internal  bathing — 
dainty  Norforms  is  the  easiest  method  of 
protection.  Simply  insert  a  tiny  Norforms 
. . .  and  feel  fresh,  feminine,  so  secure.  No 
bother,  no  mess,  no  doubt ! 
Norforms  is  at  your  drug 
counter  now. 
Want  more  details  about 
Norforms?  Just  mail  cou- 
pon foi'  an  informative 
booklet. 


TBSTKD  15Y  DOCTOKH 


FROVKD  IN   HOKPITAI.  C  L I  N  I  C  .  .  .  T  II  U  S  T  E  D  I)Y  WOMEN 


Mail  this  coupon  to  : 

The  Norwich  Pliarinaral  Company 

Dept.  Ul-07,  Norwich.  N.Y.  ISHir, 

Pl/'ane  send  my  free  Nor/orms  booklet  in  a  plain 
envelope. 


Name- 
Streii— 
City — 

Sl'ii' 


 Zip. 


FASHION  SITE 


On  site  here,  our  fash- 
icn  plum-of-the-month 
for  July:  a  sweater- 
dress,  freshly  picked  in  a  wonderfully  rich,  heather-y  plum  color  (a 
color,  by  the  way,  that's  sure  to  be  one  of  this  fall's  favorites),  with  its 
own  self-belt  (which  we  show  here  threaded  through  the  links  of  a 
"gold"  chain).  For  back  to  school,  wear  the  dress  short,  with  knee 
socks,  low-heel  baby  shoes.  Or,  for  a  smashingly  contemporary  city 
look,  wear  it  with  textured  stockings  to  the  office.  By  Bobbie  Brooks, 
5-15,  $18.  Orion  Adier  knee  socks,  Capezio  shoes.  Hairdo  by  Raymond 
Costantini.  Dress  available  at  the  following  stores: 

The  M.  O'Neil  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio;  Hess's  Allentown,  Pa  ;  Stewart  &  Co  ,  Baltimore; 
Jordar)  Marsh  Co.,  Bostor);  McAlpin  Co.,  Cincinnati;  The  May  Co.,  Cleveland;  The  F. 
&  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  The  Rike  Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Oreck's, 
Duluth,  Minn.;  Black's,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.;  Gertz,  Long  Island;  The  May  Co.,  Los  Angeles; 
George  E.  Brett  Co.,  Mankato,  Minn.;  Burdine's,  Miami;  Powers  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Min- 
neapolis; Bamberger's,  Newark,  N.J.;  Stern's,  New  York;  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia;  Diamond's,  Phoenix;  Joseph  Home  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  Joske's,  San  An- 
tonio; Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis;  Best  Apparel,  Seattle;  Meyer  &  Frank,  Seattle; 
Best  Apparel,  Tacoma;  Joseph  R.  Harris.  Washington,  D.C 

PtioloKfrtljIi  by  Mclvin  SokoKky 
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name  dropper 

Socially  acceptable  anywhere-Lady  Scott's  new  decorator  dispenser.  It  sheds  its  outside  wrap  to  displov  [c  j  ■ 
Scott  facial  tissue  beautif  jliy  In  Bluebell  Blue,  Camellia  Pink,  Fern  Green,  or  Antique  Gold.  From  the  firsf  coiiection 
of  tissue  prints.  Shaded  blossoms,  also  gay  prints  on  tints.  All  in  matching  2-ply  facial  tissue  and  bathroom  Tissue. 


I 

( 


Hot?  Sip  into  something 
cool— Nestea,  a  nice  habit  to  pick 
up  when  you  want  to  simmer  down. 

Nestea  is  100%  tea,  and  a  whole 
pitcher  costs  a  pittance.  If  you  stir  up 
one  this  afternoon,  it'll  go  big  with 
your  men  come  sundown. 


Table  for  Two 
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Don't 


theFrenchls! 


America's  favorite  mustard  spreads  pleasure  w'"  ^rever  it 
goes.  It's  got  the  taste  everybody  loves.  Aren't  you  glad 
that  French's  now  comes  in  the  thrifty  family  size,  too? 

The  taste  America  lows  best! 


PERIODIC  PAIN 

Every  month  Peggy  was  dismal  because 
of  functional  menstrual  distress.  Now 
she  just  takes  Midol  and  goes  her  way  in 
comfort  because  Midol  tablets  contam 

•  An  exclusive  anti-spasmodic  that 
helps  Stop  Cramping  . 

•  IVledically  approved  ingredients  that 
Relieve  Headache.  Low  Backache  . . . 
Calm  Jumpy  Nerves  .  . . 

•  A  special,  mood -brightening  medi- 
cation that  Chases  "Blues." 

•■WHAT  WOMEN  WANT  TO  KNOW- 
FREE!  Frank,  reveoling  32-poge  book  explolns 
menslruation.  Send  \0t  fo  cover  cost  of  moil 
Ing  and  hondling  to  Dept.  Y-76,  Box  146,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10016.  ISent  in  plain  wropperl 


Beautician's  Tip 

Q:  What  percentage  should  a  beau- 
t'cian  receive  as  a  tip  in  a  large 
beauty  salon?  Should  it  be  placed  on 
the  dressing  table,  given  to  the  re- 
ceptionist, or  placed  directly  in  the 
hand  of  the  beauty  operator? 

A:  In  a  beauty  parlor  where  a  sham- 
poo, set  and  manicure  come  to  $6  it 
is  usual  to  give  the  person  who  has 
set  your  hair  a  dollar,  the  manicurist 
50  cents,  the  shampoo  girl  a  quarter. 
If  there  is  a  maid  who  has  served 
you,  she  gets  a  quarter  too.  In  a 
salon  in  which  the  price  range  is  far 
lower  than  this,  gear  your  tips  ac- 
cordingly. In  salons  where  the  owner 
is  your  operator,  the  custom  has 
always  been  not  to  tip  him— but,  un- 
fortunately, this  seems  to  be  chang- 
ing. When  in  doubt,  ask  at  the  desk 
whether  one  tips  "Mr.  John."  You 
may  leave  the  tip  with  the  reception- 
ist, or  hand  it  directly  to  the  person 
who  has  served  you.  Don't  leave  it 
on  the  dressing  table  unless  you 
specifically  call  it  to  the  operator's 
attention. 


Salads 

Q:  If  you  have  ordered  salad  as  a 
main  course,  do  you  eat  it  directly 
from  the  bowl  or  do  you  set  the  bowl 
to  one  side,  spoon  the  salad  onto 
your  plate,  and  eat  it  from  the  plate? 

A:  It  is  usual  to  serve  yourself  from 
the  bowl,  but  if  the  portion  is  small 
it  is  perfectly  acceptable  to  put  the 
bowl  on  the  service  plate  and  eat 
from  the  bowl. 


Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary 

Q:  My  parents  are  soon  going  to 
celebrate  their  25th  wedding  anni- 
versary, and  I  would  like  to  give 
them  some  thoughtful  gift  (under 
$10).  Do  you  have  any  suggestions? 
I  am  a  13-year-old  boy. 

A:  I  think  flowers  would  be  the  best 
idea  for  you.  Have  a  talk  with  a 
florist  and  see  whether,  at  the  time 
of  the  anniversary,  a  beautiful  laven- 
der-gray rose  called  Sterling  Silver 
will  be  available.  If  not,  have  him 
select  some  other  white  or  ofT-white 
rose.  If  you  are  able  to  order  Sterling 
Silver,  be  sure  to  tell  your  parents 
the  name,  since  it  is  so  appropriate 
for  a  Silver  Anniversary. 


Supermarket  Conversation 

Q:  A  few  weeks  ago  an  ac(|uainlance 
of  mine  harl  to  get  married.  I  hadn't 
seen  her  since  then  until  torlay,  wiien 
I  met  her  in  the  suiM'rmarkel.  With- 
oul  thinking,  I  said.  "Hi.  How's 
marricfl  jiff!?"  She  replied  that  it  was 
fine.  Tlien  I  sairl,  "Omgralulalions. 


I  think  it's  wonderful."  As  I  walked 
away  I  had  the  feeling  that  I  had 
somehow  embarrassed  her.  What 
should  I  have  said? 

A:  Perhaps  your  question  was  a  little 
personal  for  airing  in  the  super- 
market, unless  you  spoke  very 
softly.  Brides  sometimes  like  to  pre- 
tend that  they  are  not  so  newly  mar- 
ried. It  might  have  been  better  to 
have  said,  "How  are  you  and  Tom?" 
Also,  you  should  never  use  the  word 
"congratulations"  when  speaking 
only  to  the  girl.  Couples  are  con- 
gratulated, but  to  the  girl  you  say, 
"Felicitations."  This  is  a  minor  point 
of  etiquette,  but  congratulating  a 
girl  sounds  as  though  it  had  been  nip 
and  tuck  as  to  whether  she  would  be 
able  to  snare  a  husband. 


Offering  Help 

Q:  I  have  been  going  steady  with  a 
boy  for  a  year,  and  occasionally  he 
invites  me  for  dinner.  After  dinner  I 
feel  that  I  should  help  his  mother 
with  the  dishes,  but  she  always  says, 
"No,  that's  all  right,"  even  when  I 
repeat  that  I  would  gladly  help. 
Should  I  keep  insisting? 

A:  There  is  nothing  much  you  can 
do  if  the  boy's  mother  refuses  help. 
However,  I  hope  mothers  of  teen-age 
boys  who  read  this  column  will 
realize  that  it  is  courteous  for  a 
young  girl  to  offer  help  under  these 
circumstances.  If  possible,  she  should 
be  given  something  to  do  if  she 
seems  willing  and  eager,  and  if  help 
can  be  used.  Giving  a  hand  like  this 
can  bolster  a  girl's  ego  and  bring  her 
closer  to  both  the  boy  and  his 
parents. 


Children  and  Telephones 

Q:  Can  you  give  me  the  proper  form 
for  children  to  use  in  answering  the 
telephone  so  that  the  caller  will  know 
he  has  reached  the  correct  number? 

A:  Children  do  not  answer,  "Mrs. 
Clark's  residence,"  as  a  servant 
would.  In  fact,  no  member  of  the 
family  should  do  this.  (And  note 
that  it  is  always  "Mrs.  Clark's  resi- 
dence," as  the  wife  is  the  family 
hostess. )  A  child  or  other  member  of 
the  family  answers  with  "Hello." 
Then,  when  the  caller  reveals  his 
identity,  the  child  may  identify  him- 
self, or  simply  call  the  i^erson  wanted 
to  the  phone.  Children  should  be 
warned  not  to  give  out  too  much  in- 
formation over  the  telejihone  unless 
they  are  perfectly  sure  it  is  all  right 
to  do  so.  I  f  ver^-  young  ciiildren  must 
pick  u[)  the  ])hone.  they  should  be 
taught  to  say,  "Just  a  minute, 
please,"  and  then  they  should  bring 
an  adult  to  the  jihone. 


Secretary's  Manners 

Q:  Should  a  secretary  rise  from  her 
desk  when  spoken  to  at  some  length 
by  her  employer? 

A:  No,  she  shouldn't. 


Picking  Up  the  Napkin 

Q:  Siiould  one  remove  llic  lahic 
na|)kiii  to  one's  la])  imiiicdialcly 
after  being  sealed,  or  should  one  wait 
until  grace  has  been  said? 


A:  Do  not  touch  the  napkjn  untili 
your  hostess  takes  up  hers.  Some-I 
times,  if  grace  is  said,  it  is  said  with 
everyone  standing,  sometimes  it  is 
said  while  seated.  Watch  the  hostess 
and  you  will  know  wiiat  is  expected] 
of  you.  I 


House  Guest's  Behavior 

Q:  Recently  I  visited  my  sister  for  a 
few  weeks  at  her  home  in  Connecti- 
cut. One  evening  she  had  guests, 
colleagues  of  her  husband,  whom  I 
did  not  know.  After  we  were  intro- 
duced and  I  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  them,  I  withdrew  to  my  room. 
Was  I  being  impolite  or  antisocial? 

A:  You  were  being  considerate,  if 
you  felt  it  was  more  or  less  a  "busi- 
ness" evening.  Do,  however,  make 
some  excuse  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  usual  one  is,  "I  wonder 
if  I  may  be  excused.  I  have  some 
letters  to  write." 


Notes  of  Sympathy 

Q:  When  the  beloved  parent  of  a 
friend  dies,  is  the  note  of  sympathy 
addressed  to  the  friend  alone,  or 
should  it  be  addressed  to  her  husband 
and  children  as  well  ? 

A:  You  write  to  the  friend,  and  in 

your  note  you  can  express  your  sym- 
pathy to  her  husband  and  children, 
perhaps  in  a  sentence  such  as:  "Please 
extend  my  sympathy  to  John  and 
the  children." 


Expressing  Sympathy 

Q:  Is  it  correct  for  me  to  sign  "Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Smith"  on  the  register 
at  a  funeral  home  when  I  stop  by  to 
extend  my  sympathy  and  that  of  my 
wife — even  though  my  wife  is  not 
actually  with  me  at  the  time? 

A:  Yes.  Similarly,  the  wife  may 
make  the  call  in  the  name  of  her 
husband  and  herself,  signing  the 
register  in  the  same  way. 


Miss  Vondcrhilt  wdioiHcs  ques- 
tions f  row  readers,  to  he  answered 
in  this  column  as  space  permits. 

A  new  Imoklet  by  Amy  Vanderbilt, 
"Teen  Manners."  is  now  available  to 
Journal  readers.  Other  booklets  are: 
" lin^a^emenl  and  Wedding  Eti- 
quette." "Table  Manners"  and  "Office 
I'Jiqiiette."  Send  25c  in  coin  for  each 
l)oohlet  ordered  to  Miss  Amy  Vander- 
bilt. liox  II.').').  Weston.  Conn. 
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One's  a  bargain 


two's  a  steal 


An  extension  phone  doubles  your  telephone  convenience  but  adds  only  pennies 
a  day  to  the  cost.  Two  phones  let  you  cover  two  floors,  or  each  end  of  the  house, 
or  two  busy  locations  like  the  kitchen  and  the  master  bedroom, 
and  save  you  steps  and  minutes  every  day. 

Start  enjoying  two  phones  soon  for  just  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  one. 
To  order,  call  our  Business  Office  or  ask  your  telephone  man. 


Bell  System 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 


» 


Q:  My  wife  and  I  are  planning  to  take  a 
three-week  cruise  during  which  we'll  live 
aboard  the  ship  the  entire  time.  What  are 
the  rules  for  tipping  on  a  cmise? 
A:  One  common  method  of  tipping  on  cruises 
is  to  set  aside  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent 
of  your  total  fare.  Give  40  percent  of  this 
sum  to  your  cabin  steward  or  stewardess  and 
another  40  percent  to  your  dining-room 
waiter.  Divide  the  remainder  among  others- 
such  as  the  chief  steward,  headwaiter,  deck 
steward  or  bath  steward— who  have  per- 
formed some  special  service  for  you.  If  the 
dining-room  headwaiter,  for  example,  has 
arranged  a  special  dinner  for  you,  tip  him 
a  few  dollars. 

Note;  Cabin  stewards  and  dining-room 
waiters  prefer  to  be  tipped  a  portion  of  the 
amount  you  allot  for  each  at  the  end  of  each 
week  of  the  cruise— rather  than  the  entire 
amount  at  the  end. 

Q:  We're  in  a  quandary  about  how  much  life 
insurance  we  should  have.  My  husband  is  35 
years  old,  and  his  income  is  $10,000  a  year. 
I'm  33,  and  our  children  are  aged  eight  and 
10.  We  now  have  $20,000  worth  of  life  insur- 
ance in  a  combination  of  a  group  policy  and 
an  individual  policy  with  a  $100-a-month 
family  income  rider.  Is  this  adequate? 
A:  It's  just  about  average  for  a  family  of 
your  ages  and  income.  But  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  your  coverage,  consider  these  facts:  Your 
present  policies  would  provide  you,  in  the 
event  of  your  husband's  death,  with  less  than 
one  third  of  his  present  income.  If  you  qualify 
for  today's  maximum  Social  Security  survivor 
benefits  ($315  a  month),  they  would  boost 
this  income  to  about  three  quarters  of  your 
present  family  income.  But  to  achieve  these 
income  levels,  all  benefits  are  cut  off  when  the 
youngest  child  finishes  school. 

Life-insurance  experts  recommend  policies 
with  a  total  value  equal  to  four  or  five  times 
the  family  breadwinner's  annual  income— 
not  only  to  maintain  the  family's  standard  of 
living  but  also  to  help  cover  the  anticipated 
high  costs  of  educating  the  children.  Unless 
you  have  substantial  savings  above  and  be- 
yond your  present  life-insurance  policies,  you 
should  discuss  immediately  with  your  insur- 
ance agent  the  costs  of  more  realistic  coverage. 

Q:  I  keep  hearing  that  our  dollar's  value  is 
dwindling  seriously.  How  does  today's  situa- 
tion compare  to  the  rampant  inflation  follow- 
ing World  War  II? 

A:  The  cost-of-living  rise  we're  now  experi- 
encing just  isn't  comparable  to  that  of  the 
early  post- World  War  II  period.  For  example, 
in  1946  alone,  consumer  prices  rose  a  gigantic 
18  percent.  In  each  of  the  Korean  War  years 
of  1950  and  1951,  the  Government's  Con- 
sumer Price  Index— our  measure  of  cost-of- 
living  changes— climbed  nearly  6  percent. 

There's  no  disputing  that  an  average  rise 
of  lYi,  to  3  percent  in  the  cost  of  consumer 
goods  and  services  this  year  would  be  serious. 
But  obviously  this  rate  of  erosion  in  the 
dollar's  buying  power  would  not  reflect  "ram- 
pant inflation." 

Q:  I  just  read  that  Americans  nf)W  have  $1 
billion  wc;rth  of  life  insurancr;  in  force.  I  can 
just  b;)re]y  grasp  the  m(;aning  of  $1  million 
fenough  to  buy  unx  family  a  very  fancy  new 
home,  a  couple  of  elegant  limousines,  a  yacht, 


YOUR  MONEY 


ermine  coats  and  diamond  necklaces  for  the 
ladies) ;  but  how  are  we  supposed  to  swallow 
sums  in  the  trillions? 

A:  Ifyou  stacked  a  trillion  (1,000,000,000,000) 
one-dollar  bills  on  top  of  each  other,  the  stack 
would  rise  a  third  of  the  way  to  the  moon. 
If  you  laid  these  bills  end  to  end,  they'd 
reach  to  the  sun  and  beyond.  If  you  divided 
$1  trillion  equally  among  every  American, 
the  sum  would  buy  each  family  a  $20,000 
home,  or  each  citizen  under  35  a  college  edu- 
cation, or  a  round-the-world  trip  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child. 

Note:  You'd  better  start  studying  up  on 
"trillions,"  because  not  just  life  insurance 
but  also  our  personal  savings,  our  debt-free 
assets  and  the  total  of  our  public  and  private 
debts  are  over  the  magic  trillion-dollar  line. 
And  this  year,  our  Gross  National  Product— 
the  total  value  of  all  the  goods  and  services  we 
produce— is  actually  soaring  toward  the 
three-quarter-trillion-dollar  range. 

Q:  My  husband  has  been  out  of  a  job  for 
nearly  six  months  as  the  result  of  a  merger 
of  his  former  company,  and  he's  now  consid- 
ering paying  several  hundred  dollars  to  an 
"executive  counselor"  who  says  he  can  guar- 
antee my  husband  a  new  job  at  three  times 
his  previous  salary.  Is  this  offer  on  the  level  ? 
A:  Probably  not— if  a  new  job  and  a  multi- 
plied salary  are  "guaranteed.''  No  legitimate 
executive  search  firm  will  guarantee  a  posi- 
tion for  a  client.  Moreover,  the  legitimate 
executive  search  firm  works  for— and  usu- 
ally collects  fees  from— the  company  seeking 
the  executive  rather  than  the  executive 
seeking  the  company.  Your  husband's  best 
bet  would  be  to  stick  to  licensed  employment 
agencies  and  executive  counseling  firms  that 
do  not  guarantee  jobs  or  make  specific  prom- 
ises on  salaries. 

Q:  Every  time  I  go  into  a  supermarket  I  get 
dizzy  over  the  level  of  food  prices.  What  fi- 
nancial advice  on  food  can  you  offer? 
A:  Obvious  rules  this  summer  are  to  shop  for 
specials  and  build  your  menus  around  them. 
If  you  have  a  freezer,  load  up  especially  on 
bargain-priced  meats  when  they  are  avail- 
able—and freeze  them.  Stick  to  seasonal  bar- 
gains in  fruits  and  vegetables— and  avoid 
out-of-season  products. 

Buy  package  sizes  to  suit  your  family  size 
awd  needs:  The  "large,  econciiny"  versions 
won't  be  econ(;mical  if  you  have  to  throw  out 

By  Sylvia  Porter 


leftovers.  Buy  cereals  and  bread  not  by  size 
but  by  weight  and  food  value:  look  for  nutri- 
ents in  bread,  for  example,  rather  than  a  big 
volume.  In  meats,  try  to  figure  nutrient 
value  you  get  per  dollar  spent.  A  day's  worth 
of  protein  costs  less  than  half  as  much  if  you 
buy  it  in  the  form  of  hamburger  than  if  you 
buy  it  in  the  form  of  pork  chops.  Other  big 
"nutrient  bargains"  available  today  are  liver, 
eggs  and  fish. 

If  you  follow  these  simple  guides,  your 
savings  could  easily  run  to  one  third  or  more 
of  your  total  summer  food  bill. 

Q:  I  want  to  give  my  wife  a  small  diamond 
pin  for  her  birthday,  and  I'm  wondering  if 
the  diamonds  you  see  advertised  at  "drasti- 
cally reduced  prices"  are  really  bargains. 
A:  They  aren't,  even  if  the  shop  is  going  out 
of  business.  Any  diamond  retailer  can  easily 
get  the  full,  actual  value  of  his  wares  from  a 
wholesaler,  and  he  need  not  cut  prices  to  you. 
The  basic  buying  rule  is  to  deal  only  with 
a  known,  respected  jeweler. 

Q:  Now  that  the  interest  rate  on  U.S.  Savings 
E  Bonds  has  been  raised  to  4.15  percent, 
we're  thinking  about  investing  a  major  por- 
tion of  our  savings  in  these  bonds.  But  even 
this  rate  of  return  is  well  below  the  rate  we 
could  get  on  a  special  savings  account  at  the 
bank  around  the  corner.  Should  we  buy  the 
E  bonds? 

A:  Not  if  you're  saving  for  only  a  short  period. 
Your  E  bond  will  pay  you  only  3.02  percent 
if  you  hold  it  a  year,  only*3.5  percent  if  you 
hold  it  two  years.  Many  financial  institutions 
will  pay  you  much  more  than  these  rates  on 
savings  you  deposit  for  these  periods. 

But  if  yours  is  a  long-range  plan,  you'll 
find  significant  advantages  in  buying  E  bonds. 
The  4.15  percent  return  is  guaranteed  if  you 
hold  the  bonds  to  maturity  in  seven  years— 
and  this  is  an  historically  high  interest  rate 
for  modem  times.  Other  savings  rates  may  be 
reduced  in  the  next  seven  years. 

You  can  postpone  paying  Federal  income 
tax  on  the  accumulated  interest  you  earn  on 
E  bonds  until  you  actually  cash  in  the  securi- 
ties, and  E  bonds  are  exempt  from  state  and 
local  income  taxes,  too.  This  is  a  major  "plus" 
if  you're  plan- 
ning to  redeem 
your  bonds  at 
regular  inter- 
vals when  you 
retire  and  prob- 
ably move  into 
a  lower  tax 
bracket. 

The  most  im- 
portant advan- 
tage as  I  see 
it  is  that  you 
can  arrange 
to  buy  the 
bonds  via  auto- 
matic deduc- 
tions from  your 

paycheck  each  week,  and  thus  you  can  dis- 
cipline yourself  into  saving  regularly.  These 
"forced  savings"  each  week  will  add  up  to 
big  totals  over  a  period. 

Miss  Porter  welcomes  questions  from  readers. 
Those  of  general  interest  will  he  answered  in 
this  column  as  space  permits. 
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AVON  CREATES  THE  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSION! 

(Only  you  and  your  Avon  Representative  will  know  it  is  makeup!) 

Avon's  new  Ultra-Sheer  Makeup  reflects  your  natu-  beauty  secrets  with  you.  Ask  her  about  the  Elegant  /\"\  /"/""A 

ral  coloring  and  adds  a  glow  that  seems  to  come  Collection— Avon's  new  designer  makeup.  With  new  \  J  J.  x 

from  within.  Avon  calls  this  The  Beautiful  Illusion  Ultra-Sheer,  you'll  look  so  fresh  and  radiantly  natu-  |->|--|Gm  r^cj 

—and  your  Avon  Representative  will  share  all  the  ral  you'll  forget  you're  wearing  makeup!  rJdk) c^, l^wVoS 

©1966  Avon  Producis.  Inc 

AVON  CALLING  with  designer  makeup 
for  your  individual  beauty.  Only  your  Avon  Representative 

can  show  you  the  new  Elegant  makeup  collection. 
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AN  ORGANIZED  COOK 

The  freezer:  every  woman's 

creative  storehouse 
BY  MARGARET  DAVIDSON, 

Home  Management  Editor 


It's  obvious  that  the  freezer  is  every  busy  wom- 
an's best  friend,  allowing  her  to  tamper  with  time, 
giving  her  the  freedom  to  cook  when  it's  con- 
venient, or  not  to  when  it  isn't.  It's  the  freezer 
that  makes  it  possible  for  her  to  pick  her  shop- 
ping days,  squirrel  away  a  month's  worth  of 
staples,  then  forget  about  big  supermarket  excur- 
sions for  a  while.  IVobably  most  satisfying  of  all 
for  any  woman  who  thoroughly  enjoys  cwking 
is  the  opportunity  the  freezer  gives  her  to  take 
the  time,  when  she  has  it,  to  make  favorite 
gourmet  dishes  and  have  them  ready  to  serve 
with  practically  no  notice.  The  Journal'H  staff 
members,  many  of  Whom  lead  triple-busy  lives 
involving  fiusbands,  (hildren,  jobs— w^metimes 


even  two  homes — would  find  it  difficult  indeed 
to  maintain  their  busy  schedules  without  their 
freezers.  And  since  entertaining,  both  for  pleasure 
and  for  business,  is  a  vital  part  of  all  our  lives, 
many  of  us  have  evolved  favorite  freezer  dishes 
that  can  be  served  up  on  reasonably  short  notice. 
Managing  Editor  Bruce  Gierke  has  several  mar- 
velous ways  with  chicken  breasts,  all  starting 
with  the  same  jireamble  preparation.  She  fixes 
about  a  dozen  at  a  time,  splitting,  trimming  out 
bones,  then  f)ounding  between  layers  of  waxed 
})a|>cr  until  they're  thin.  She  then  stacks  tlx? 
breasts  with  double  thicknesses  of  plastic  wrap 
between  layers,  wrai)8  meal-size  quantities  in 
foil  and  freezes,  ('hicken  is  then  {coniinvcd) 
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Both  washed  in  the  same  detergent.  Only  the  bleach  was  different 


*Du  Font's  registered  trademark  for  its  TFE  non-stick  finish 


Got  Teflon?  Get  Tuff  y! 

(Cleans  without  scratching) 

Tuffy  is  safe.  So  safe  it's  approved  by  the  maker  of  Teflon. 
Won't  scratch,  scar  or  mar  Teflon  coated  cookware.  And  Tuffy 
keeps  Teflon  as  non-stick  as  new.  Removes  food  film.  Stops 
grease  build-up.  Helps  prevent  stains.  Get  Tuffy  for  Teflon. 
Tuffy*  Plastic  Mesh  Ball  won't  scratch  Teflon,  dishes  or  hands 
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Accountants  wife 
praises  easy 
Evenflo 
feedings 


Mrs.  William  Sovine  of  Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, writes.  "Kimberley  Ann  never 
fusses  or  frets  about  finishing  her  bottle 
Feeding  time  is  easy  with  Evenflo.  " 

Only  Evenflo  has  the  exclusive  Twin 
Air  Valve  Sure  Seal  Nipple  that  elimi- 
nates excess  air  swallowing,  makes  for- 
mula flow  smoothly  and  prevents  leak- 
age and  nipple  pullout. 

Because  it's  easier  to  nurse,  handier  to 
use,  more  mothers  use  Evenflo  than  u 
all  other  nursers  combined . . .  accord- 
ing to  independent  surveys. 

Complete  Nursers,  r«  , ' 


mothers  know 


evenflo 
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THE  FREEZER  continued 

ready  to  be  made  into  one  of  the  follow- 
ing specialties:  Chicken  Kiev  is  made 
by  rolling  each  piece  of  chicken  around  a 
finger  of  chilled  butter  flavored  with 
a  squirt  of  lemon,  a  little  garlic  and  fresh 
chopped  herbs — whatever's  on  hand. 
With  sides  tucked  in  neatly  and  pinned 
with  toothpicks,  chicken  is  dipped  in  an 
egg-cream  mixture  and  rolled  in  bread 
crumbs.  Chicken  then  goes  into  refrig- 
erator for  that  evening's  dinner  (or 
freezer  to  cook  later  in  the  week),  to  wait 
for  frying  in  butter.  To  make  Chicken 
Rollups,  Bruce  covers  thawed  chicken 
with  thin  slices  of  cheese  and  prosciutto, 
then  rolls  and  pins  with  toothpicks. 
After  dredging  with  a  mixture  of  flour 
and  freshly  ground  Parmesan  cheese, 
plus  salt  and  pepper,  these,  too,  are 
placed  in  refrigerator  or  freezer  until  45 
minutes  before  serving,  when  they  are 
fried.  Chicken  Fillets  make  one  of  the 
fastest  and  simplest  meals  of  all,  using 
chicken  breasts.  Bruce  says,  "When  I'm 
on  a  diet,  I  frequently  eat  them  plain, 
cooked  with  a  teensy  bit  of  butter  and 
lemon." 

Poppy  Cannon,  our  Food  Editor,  is  a 
devotee  of  cubist  cooking.  "I  make  all 
kinds  of  stock  from  dibs,  dabs,  scraps, 
bones,  shells  of  seafood,  mushroom  peel- 
ings, etc.,  and  freeze  in  ice  trays.  When 
possible,  I  make  stock  in  a  pressure 
cooker,  for  that  way  so  little  water  is 
needed  and  the  stock  is  concentrated 
without  a  long  cooking-down  process." 
The  next  day,  she  scrapes  off  any  fat  and 
puts  the  frozen  cubes  in  plastic  bags. 
This  stock,  doled  out  by  the  cube,  is  used 
for  sauces,  soups,  for  cooking  vegetables, 
and  to  add  to  main  dishes.  Curry 
Sauce  is  another  food  Poppy  freezes  in 
cubes  for  easy  measuring  and  rapid 
thawing.  Curry  sauce  from  the  freezer 
lifts  leftover  beef,  lamb  or  poultry  into 
the  realm  of  the  first  edition.  Or,  used 
with  shrimp,  lobster  or  a  combination  of 
seafoods,  it  makes  a  marvelous  main 
dish.  This  time  of  year,  try  combining 
the  sauce  with  chicken  broth  for  a  de- 
licious cold  soup.  For  a  good  basic  curry 
sauce,  it  takes  a  lot  of  cooking  to  achieve 
a  smooth,  full-flavored  result,  so  prepare 
a  generous  amount  while  you  are  about 
it:  First  apples,  celery  and  onions  are 
poached  gently  in  butter,  then  chicken 
broth  is  added  for  the  long,  slow  cooking. 
I've  discovered  that  cooking  time  can  be 
almost  halved  if  ingredients  are  whizzed 
in  a  blender  after  the  butter-cooking 
step.  We  all  have  our  own  variations  of 
curry  sauce:  Bruce  adds  eggplant  to  the 
apples,  celery  and  onions;  I  soak  coconut 
in  milk  for  flavor  and  add  it  at  the  end. 
But  we  all  agree  that  if  the  sauce  is  to 
be  held  awhile,  it's  best  to  add  the  curry 
powder  and  other  distinctive  herbs  after 
the  sauce  is  thawed,  because  these  flavors 
may  alter  during  long  storage.  Also,  the 
sauce  can  be  thickened  then  to  your 
individual  taste. 

Another  type  of  cubist  cooking  is  done 
with  meat.  Although  veal  and  lamb  can 
be  used,  beef  is  perhaps  the  most  popu- 
lar. As  a  good  general  rule,  cut  the  meat 
in  IH-inch  cubes,  dredge  lightly  with 
seasoned  flour  and  brown;  add  water  to 
just  cover,  and  cook  slowly  until  tender. 
Celery,  onions,  parsley  and  peppercorns 
can  be  added  if  desired,  but  strain  them 
out  before  freezing.  Put  the  meat  and 
its  broth  in  freezer  containers  the 
quart  .size  is  often  convenient  for  freez- 
ing. This  can  be  turned  into  Slew  with 
vegetables,  with  or  without  dumi)iing8 
or  Heef  Pie  fheat  meat  plus  stock  wit  h 


tiny  onions,  carrots,  frozen  peas,  and 
cook  until  vegetables  are  tendef;  turn 
into  casserole,  add  pastry  topping  and 
bake  until  crust  is  browned).  Or  some- 
times, at  my  house,  we  turn  the  base  into 
a  hearty  main  dish  of  French  Style 
Stew,  which  is  served  with  French 
bread  and  is  waiting  to  satisfy  hungry 
appetites  after  horseback  riding.  My 
own  version  includes  carrots,  turnips, 
onions  (all  diced),  canned  tomatoes  and 
two  kinds  of  beans— red  kidney  and 
French  cut  green  beans.  Add  paprika  to 
taste  and  red  wine  if  desired. 

I  feel  very  rich  in  the  makings  of  good 
meals  when  there  are  casseroles  of 
browned  chicken  in  the  freezer.  Be- 
fore heating,  I  add  the  finishing  touches 
which  turn  them  in  to  more  distinctive 
main  dishes. 

Preparation  for  the  freezer:  Wash  and 
drain  quartered  chicken,  dredge  with 
lightly  salted  flour  and  saute  until  lightly 
browned  (but  not  completely  cooked). 
Transfer  to  casseroles  for  freezing.  When 
preparing  several  batches,  rinse  fry  pan 
with  3^2  cup  water  after  each  browning 
and  add  to  just-completed  casserole. 

Final  cooking:  To  frozen  chicken  for 
four,  sprinkle  on  salt  and  pepper  and 
flavorings — some  of  my  favorites  are 
listed  below.  Cover  casserole  and  cook  in 
a  375°  oven  for  about  45  minutes  or  until 
chicken  is  tender. 

Chicken  Orientale.  Add  preserved 
kumquats,  halved;  a  sprinkle  of  pine 
nuts  or  slivered  almonds,  white  wine. 
Kentucky  Special  Chicken.  Combine 
14  cup  sliced  ripe  olives;  }4  cup  thinly 
sHced  water  chestnuts;  }/^  cup  orange 
juice  and  14  cup  white  wine,  and  add. 
Tomato  Savory  Chicken.  Combine 
1  cup  canned  tomatoes,  34  cup  cooked 
baby  onions,  3^  teaspoon  each  savory, 
marjoram,  thyme,  and  add  to  chicken. 

How  to  freeze  casseroles.  To  save 
freezer  space  and  to  keep  your  casseroles 
in  circulation,  you  can  make  liners  of 
heavy  freezer  foil;  fit  snugly  in  dish  be- 
fore adding  food.  Tuck  wrap  closely 
around  irregular  foods  such  as  chicken 
(to  keep  from  drying)  and  freeze.  When 
it's  frozen,  the  solid  block  including  the 
foil  can  be  slipped  out.  Overwrap  for  ad- 
ditional protection  and  store  in  freezer. 
When  removed,  peel  off  foil  and  fit  food 
into  original  casserole. 

Main-Course  Freezer  Foods.  We  are 

particularly  partial  to  Poppy  Cannon's 
Lamb  Grecian  Style,  which  she  pre- 
pares ahead,  letting  the  flavors  blend 
during  freezer  storage.  For  this,  lamb 
cut  into  walnut-sized  pieces  for  skewer 
cooking  is  marinated  in  olive  oil  fla- 
vored with  chopped  parsley,  salt,  pepper 
and  onion  (a  good  blend  that  does  not 
lose  or  change  flavor  during  storage). 
The  meat  is  thawed  enough  to  separate 
and  then  threaded  onto  spits,  alternated 
with  tomato  wedges  and  bay  leaves  for 
broiling.  In  my  own  freezer  there  is  in- 
variably Beef  StroganofT  (sometimes  the 
beef  is  miniature  balls  of  ground  steak 
rather  than  more  expensive  sirloin 
strips).  Also,  because  it  is  a  family  fa- 
vorite, there  are  usually  Italian  Meat 
Balls,  and  the  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
to  go  with  them,  in  the  freezer.  There  is 
no  problem  in  freezing  these.  But  do  re- 
member it's  so  easy  to  double  or  triple 
recipes  so  there  will  be  several  meals' 
worth.  The  easiest  way  to  heat  these 
saucy  foods,  if  you  have  lime,  is  over 
water,  either  in  a  double  boiler  or  in  one 
of  the  freezer  containers  that  can  go  di- 
rectly into  a        (continued  oh  page  91 ) 


Gentle,  light.  And  that's  all  it  takes 
to  release  "Magic  Touch"®  ice 
cubes  instantly.  New  "R-95"  Non- 
stick Finish  and  "Magic  Touch" 
lever  action  see  to  that.  Faster 
freezing,  too  — thanks  to  Honey- 
comb® aluminum  pan.  At  leading 
stores  everywhere. 

America'!  Best  Sellint  Ice  Cube  Treys 

INLAND  MANUFACTURING  DIVISION 

General  Motors  Corporation  Dayton,  Ohio  45401 
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^Icoa  Wrap  buys  the  Butter 
!br  these  new 

liutter^barhecued  beef  kabobs 


Wer\  e  these  buttery  beef  kabobs  at  your  next 
xtkout  and  Alcoa  Wrap  will  mail  you  25c. 
his  more  than  covers  the  cost  of  the  butter 
sed  in  this  recipe. 

If  you're  tired  of  taking  chances  on  ordinary 
abobs  that  shrivel  and  burn  before  they're 
ooked,  these  butter-barbecued  beef  kabobs 


are  for  you !  The  secret  of  success  is  the  flavor- 
ful  butter  sauce  spooned  over  each  kabob  and 
enclosed  in  Alcoa  Wrap.  The  tasty  butter 
sauce  flavors  every  tender  bite  while  super 
strength  Alcoa  Wrap  keeps  both  meat  and 
vegetables  moist  and  juicy.  No  wonder  they're 
so  popular.  Better  make  plenty! 


Cabobs  with  Butter  Barbecue  Sauce 


"o  prepare  taucc,  heat  h'l  cup  (1 
dck)  butter  in  small  saucepan  until 
mber  color.  Add  'Z,  cup  lemon  juice, 
tablespoon  Worcestershire  sauce,  1 
;aspoon  prepared  mustard,  '  2  tea- 
poon  salt,  dash  of  pepper  and  3  table- 
poons  chopped  chives  or  onions;  blend 
horoughly.  Simmer  5  minutes.  Yields 
bout  '  i  cup;  enough  for  four  or  five 
-inch  kabobs. 


To  prepare  kabobi,  use  a  combination  of  the  following:  V/2' 
inch  cubes  sirloin  tip,  1 '/2-inch  squares  green  pepper,  fresh 
mushrooms  and  cherry  tomatoes.  Place  on  grill  5-6  inches  from 
hot  coals.  Brown  slowly,  for  10-12minutes,  turning  occasionally 
and  brushing  with  Butter  Barbecue  Sauce.  Place  kabobs  on 
double  thick  12-inch  squares  of  Alcoa  Wrap;  top  each  with  2 
tablespoons  sauce.  Double  fold  over  top;  twist  ends.  Place  on 
grill  over  medium  coals  folded  side  up  (do  not  turn)  for  10-15 
minutes  or  until  desired  degree  of  doneness.  To  serve,  open 
package,  remove  skewer  and  use  foil  as  serving  container. 


Here*S  how  to  get  25<!  Mail  your  name  and  addn 
plus  the  Better  Packaging  Label  from  any  size  package 
Alcoa  Wrap  and  the  name  panel  from  one  pound  of  yo 
favorite  brand  of  butter  to  Barbecue 
Recipe,  Box  4774,  Dept.  G,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60677.  Offer  expires  October  31, 
1966.  Void  in  any  state  where  taxed, 
prohibited  or  restricted  by  law.  Only 
one  refund  per  family. 


BETTER 
PACKAGING 
LABEL 


Please  send  me 


a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association 


New  Cookbook— only  $1«50 

It  has  224  pages  with  more  than  500  great  recip 
plus  fifteen  full-color  illustrations.  Get  yours  no 
U«e  this  coupon  for  cookbook  orders  on! 

COOKBOOK,  P.O.  BOX  XfrlSBl, 
Milwaukee,  Wlscontin  53XXX 


copies  of  Modern  Approach 


Everyday  Cooking.  I  am  enclosing  $1.50  for  each  copy. 


Name. 


Addres«- 

City. 


-State. 


-Zip  Code  


Allow  3-4  weeks  for  delivery.  Offer  expires  June  30,  1967.  Void 
any  state  where  taxed  or  prohibited.  Offer  good  only  in  U.S. 
and  possessions. 


CANJHIS 
MANAGE 
BE  WED  ? 


Beth  Cheated  Her  Creative  Talent 

BY  DOROTHY  CAMERON  DISNEY 


The  wife  who  enriches  her  own  life 
wisely  is  improving  her  home  and 
strengthening  her  family  life  at  the 
same  time.  She  need  never  feel  guilty, 
so  long  as  she  keeps  her  eye  on  the 
home  as  the  center  of  her  existence — 
though  not  the  totality  of  it !  Beth,  in 
this  case,  was  starving  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  her  person- 
ality by  refusing  to  develop  her  real 
talent  for  painting.  She  did  not  re- 
alize that  art,  far  from  being  a  harm- 
ful luxury  to  any  homemaker,  can  be 
an  invaluable  therapy  for  many 
women.  When  she  began  to  express 
her  whole  personality,  instead  of 
crippling  a  vital  part  of  it,  she  not 
merely  improved  her  health  but  be- 
came a  much  better  wife  and  mother. 
A  million  other  wives  could  profit- 
ably follow  her  example.  The  coun- 
selor in  this  case  was  Herbert  Gutman . 

Paul  Popenoe,  Sc.D. 
Founder  and  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of 
Family  Relations 

"When  Jack  and  I  moved  to  Los 
Angeles  last  March  he  introduced 
me  to  his  new  boss  as  his  favorite 
'Sunday  painter,"'  said  39-year-old 
Beth,  the  tall,  youthful-looking 
mother  of  three  daughters.  "Jack 
then  suggested  to  his  surprised  em- 
ployer, a  wealthy  manufacturer 
whose  wife  collects  modern  art  as  a 
hobby,  that  he  and  the  lady  drop 
in  on  us  sometime  and  take  a  look 
at  my  latest  'masterpieces.' 

"In  our  eighteen  years  together 
Jack  has  pursued  his  engineering 
career  in  seven  different  states,  and 
I  have  heard  his  comments  about 
my  not-s^j-wonderful  powers  as  an 
artist  many  times.  This  time  I  knew 
his  intentions  were  kind,  that  he 
was  trying  to  make  me  seem  like  a 
fawnnating,  gifted  woman  to  his 
boss  instead  of  the  dull,  incompe- 
tent and  unimiKjftant  per8t)n  I've 
become. 

"I  darn  near  burst  int^  Uars  in 
front  of  everylK>dy,  and  barely 


managed  to  dash  into  the  powder 
room,  where  I  cried  like  crazy.  Jack 
took  me  away  from  the  party  with- 
out comment,  but  I  could  tell  he 
was  disgusted.  For  at  least  a  year 
I've  been  such  a  wet  blanket,  such 
a  social  flop,  that  I  spoil  his  fun 
.and  handicap  him  professionally. 

"My  shyness  and  tiresome  sensi- 
tivity, the  spells  of  gloom  that 
Sally,  our  oldest  girl,  describes  as 
'Mother's  Miseries,'  are  hard  on 
my  daughters  and  harder  still  on 
Jack.  Our  marriage  was  once  ideal, 
but  now,  for  no  reason  I  can  fathom, 
there  are  long  periods  when  I  am 
almost  suicidally  depressed.  Dur- 
ing those  dark  blue  periods  every- 
thing seems  to  hit  me  wrong. 

"On  the  way  home  I  told  Jack  I 
had  a  migraine  headache,  which 
was  quite  true,  and  he  patted  my 
hand  in  an  absent  sort  of  way  and 
began  to  hum.  At  once  the  head- 
ache got  much  worse,  and  Jack's 
humming  was  not  to  blame.  I  had 
nothing  to  blame  Jack  for.  That 
pounding  headache,  like  most  of 
the  dreary  collection  of  minor- 
league  maladies  that  have  afflicted 
me  of  late,  was  psychosomatic,  I'm 
sure,  and  stirred  up  by  silly,  child- 
ish emotions. 

"I  should  have  been  sufficiently 
mature  to  laugh  when  Jack  called 
me  a  Sunday  painter.  His  phrase 
was  entirely  accurate.  As  an  artist 
I  am  a  rank  amateur,  despite  the 
fact  I  started  off  with  quite  a  lot  of 
ability  in  line  and  composition  and 
a  good  bit  of  color  sense.  Back  in 
college  I  placed  first  in  several  na- 
tional competitions,  and  my  teach- 
ers predicted  a  brilliant  future  for 
me.  However,  I  didn't  stick  to  my 
brushes,  and  I  never  did  regard  my- 
self as  a  real  professional. 

"Even  as  a  sbcteen-year-old  col- 
lege student  on  a  scholarshif),  fresh 
off  a  rocky,  impoverished  farm,  I 
realized  I  lacked  the  singleminded- 
ness,  the  ambition  and  the  drive  to 
becxjme  a  firat-rate  painter.  Actu- 


ally, I  guess  I  lacked  the  desire,  the 
burning  'inner  fire'  you  read  about. 
In  order  to  please  my  hardworking, 
prosaic  parents,  who  firmly  believed 
education  should  be  practical  and 
directed  toward  a  well-paid  job,  I 
voluntarily  transferred  from  the 
fine-arts  department  and  majored 
in  math  and  science;  when  I  met 
Jack  I  was  employed  as  a  chemist. 

"Since  our  marriage  I  have  man- 
aged to  squeeze  in  a  little  painting 
at  odd  times,  and  occasionally  I've 
even  had  the  chance  to  study  with 
good  people.  But,  on  the  whole,  art 
has  amounted  to  very  little  in  the 
general  scheme  of  my  life  as  a  wife 
and  mother. 

"Jack  and  I  arrived  home  from 
the  party  earlier  than  our  daugh- 
ters expected.  We  walked  in  on 
chaos.  Seventeen-year-old  Sail  had 
invited  in  several  neighbor  boys, 
no  other  girls,  for  a  rousing  session 
of  rock  and  roll.  The  boys  were 
drinking  beer  from  cans  scattered 
on  the  Persian  rug  Jack's  mother 
gave  us.  Sally  was  crammed  into 
stretch  pants  that  belong  to  her 
smaller  sister  Ann,  who  is  fifteen; 
Sally  was  smoking  a  cigarette  and 
making  like  a  femme  fatale.  Some- 
body had  locked  Ann  in  the  bath- 
room to  remove  her  from  the  scene, 
and  she  was  yelling  and  hammering 
on  the  door.  Betsy,  who  is  eleven 
and  our  youngest,  tends  to  be  over- 
weight and  stuffs  herself  unless  I 
watch  her.  Well,  Betsy  had  wan- 
dered in  from  the  bedroom  and  was 
sprawled  before  the  television  with 
a  spoon  in  either  hand.  Glassy- 
eyed  and  half  asleep,  she  was  eat- 
ing peanut  butter  with  one  spoon 
and  apple  jelly  with  the  other. 

"I  was  in  no  condition  to  appre- 
ciate the  humor  of  the  spectacle.  I 
went  up  like  a  ro(;ket  from  a 
launching  pad. 

"I  screamed  at  Sally,  ordered  her 
to  bed  as  though  she  were  in  romp- 
ers, humiliated  her  in  the  presence 
of  her  guests.  I  snatched  tlie  jelly 


and  peanut  butter  from  Betsy  and. 
called  her  my  roly-poly,  sub-teen 
Venus — a  description  that  fits,  and 
cuts  her  to  the  quick.  Betsy  is  as 
sensitive  as  I  am.  I  unlocked  the 
bathroom  door  and  released  Ann, 
who  was  crushed  and  weeping  at 
her  older  sister's  betrayal.  I  sent 
Ann  to  bed,  too.  Then  I  dismissed 
the  woebegone  boys. 

"The  girls  were  entitled  to  ex- 
plain their  side  of  things.  They 
needed  my  understanding  as  a 
mother,  and  at  the  very  least  they 
deserved  common  courtesy.  I  knew 
I  was  behaving  disgracefully,  losing 
my  own  dignity  and  the  respect  of 
my  daughters.  I  couldn't  control 
myself.  I  acted  like  a  wild  woman. 
And  when  Jack  tried  to  be  helpful, 
took  my  arm  and  begged  me  to  be 
calm,  I  slapped  him.  For  weeks 
afterward,  the  girls  hardly  spoke  to 
me,  and  I  didn't  blame  them. 

"Only  a  year  or  so  ago,  strange 
to  say,  I  felt  on  top  of  the  world.  I 
got  along  wonderfully  with  my 
daughters.  Jack  and  I  could  talk 
happily  about  nearly  everything 
except,  perhaps,  his  feelings.  I  have 
always  talked  too  much  about  my 
emotions,  while  he  has  talked  too 
little.  Like  other  couples  we've  had 
our  money  arguments,  particularly 
after  we  bought  our  own  house  and 
had  to  borrow  money  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  remodeling.  Jack  earns 
about  $17,000  a  year,  but  is  in- 
clined to  be  a  careless  sjiender. 

"When  we  met.  Jack  had  just 
received  his  engineering  degree; 
I  was  working  in  a  laboratory  and 
painting  on  the  side — virtually 
in  secret.  I  felt  comfortable  with 
him  from  the  beginning.  He  said 
nice  things  about  the  pictures  I'd 
been  too  shy  to  show  anyone  else. 
I  fell  in  love  with  him  almost  at 
once,  although  I  had  a  struggle 
with  my  conscience  before  1  ac- 
cej)ted  his  proposal.  I  thought  I 
owed  it  to  my  jjarents  to  stick  with 
my  laboratory  job  (continued) 


This  series  Is  based  on  information  from  the  files  of  the  American  Institute  of  Family  Relations  of  Los  Angeles,  a  nonprolil  cflurational,  counseling  and  rosearch  organization  with  n  staH  of 
70  counselors.  It  is  the  oldest  anc^  largest  marrlage  countellng  center  in  Ihe  world.  The  true  stories  reported  here  are  cjrawn  from  Interviews  with  couples  and  counselors  involved.  Names, 
geographic  locations  and  other  minor  details  have  been  altered  to  conceal  the  Identity  ol  the  couples  who  sought  counseling. 
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New!  From  Helena  Rubinstein 


The  first  truly  feminine 
anti-perspirant  that  does 
a  man-sized  job 

...for  women!  JSni 

Proved  effective  in  105°  heat! 

A  woman's  skin  is  tender. ..  her  clothes  often  fragile.  But  not  so  her 
life!  That's  why  so  many  women  welcome  Super  Biodorant""  with 
open  arms.  It's  a  truly  feminine  anti-perspirant. .  .so  right  for  feminine 
skin!  But  one  thai  does  a  man-sized  job!  No  ordinary  deo-  jj-g-. 
dor.jnt  can  match  it!  Stops  perspiration  worries  cold— even  Hlr  j 
in  hottest  summer  heat!  Leaves  you  with  the  dry  est  under-  WSml  i 
arms  under  the  sun  . .  for  under  tcn'.inn')  Try  it.  ' 

Super  Biodorant  by  Helena  Rubinstein 

%]')(,!,  Mi-lcn.i  Hu^inslcui,  lri(  ,  ( ifll,  Av<-  ,  N.Y. 
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ANTI  PEHSPIRANT 
AND 
DEODORANT 


HELENA 
RUBINSTEIN 


THIS  MARRIAGE  continued 

to  justify  my  education,  but  Jacl<  won 
out  over  my  sense  of  duty.  During  our 
brief  courtship  he  would  pack  my  paints, 
pencils  and  other  gear  in  his  car  and  take 
me  on  weekend  sketching  expeditions. 
(Nowadays  my  Sundays  belong  to  an 
adult  Bible  class,  and  Saturdays  to  a 
Brownie  troop.) 

"How  exciting  those  first  years  were! 
I  gladly  traipsed  around  the  country 
with  Jack,  followed  him  from  job  to  job. 
Sally  was  born  in  Dallas,  Ann  in  Omaha, 
Betsy  in  Seattle.  We  lived  in  trailer 
camps,  in  sleazy  boarding  houses,  in 
cramped  apartments,  and  in  more 
pleasant  places,  too.  I  learned  to  sew  so 
that  my  daughters  could  have  pretty 
clothes;  I  learned  to  cook  and  clean,  al- 
though I  dislike  housework  and  have  no 
knack  for  it.  My  mother  was  too  critical 
and  impatient  with  my  slowness  as  a 
child  to  teach  me  much.  I  learned  on 
my  own  to  shop  carefully,  to  budget, 
and  to  save. 

"As  the  children  grew,  my  domestic 
responsibilities  grew  too.  But  in  those 
days  I  had  the  time  and  the  opportunity 
to  put  my  artistic  talents  to  good  use. 
In  Dallas  I  superintended  the  painting 
of  a  mural  in  the  Sunday-school  room. 
In  Omaha  I  headed  the  P.T.A.  poster 
committee,  and  did  many  of  the  posters 
myself.  I  was  useful  to  Jack  then: 
church  friends  in  Dallas  recommended 
him  for  the  Omaha  job.  I  was  useful  to 
the  children:  Sally  and  Ann  made 
friends  through  my  wide  acquaintance- 
ship. I  was  pleased  with  myself,  be- 
cause I  seemed  to  have  conquered  the 
shyness  that  had  cursed  me  since  my 
lonely  childhood  on  an  isolated  Penn- 
sylvania farm. 

After  we  came  to  California  every- 
thing seemed  to  change.  I  have  always 
devoted  my  strength  and  energy  to  my 
family,  put  their  wishes  and  welfare 
ahead  of  any  ambitions  of  mine.  Yet  I 
know  somehow  I've  failed.  Once  I  was  a 
friend  and  companion  to  my  daughters. 
Sally  and  Ann  and  I  used  to  have  great 
times  together;  we  chattered  about  their 
strict  teachers,  giggled  about  their  boy- 
friends. Now  there  is  a  growing  aliena- 
tion, and  I  hold  myself  responsible. 

"I  sleep  miserably  at  night  and  wake 
up  headachy  and  exhausted.  I  can 
scarcely  drag  myself  through  my  daily 
chores.  I  get  behind  with  my  housework, 
my  work  with  the  Brownies  and  at  the 
P.T.A.,  my  increasing  work  at  our 
church — where  I  am  now  the  unpaid 
bookkeeper.  In  fact,  I  have  become  so 
harried  and  haunted  by  unfinished  and 
undone  tasks  that  I  feel  I  just  can't 
waste  the  time  to  get  out  my  easel— al- 
though, for  me,  painting  can  be  won- 
derfully soothing  and  relaxing. 

"I  do  recall  one  sunny  afternoon  a 
few  weeks  ago  when  there  were  such  mar- 
velous shadows  and  cloud  formations 
that  I  yielded  to  temptation.  Just  as  I 
set  up  my  easel  on  the  patio  the  tele- 
phone rang.  It  was  the  minister's  wife. 
She  was  young,  frightened,  and  des- 
perate. Her  husband  had  just  telephoned 
that  he  was  bringing  the  bishop,  two 
canons,  and  assorted  laymen  home  for 
five-o'clock  tea.  Could  I  help  her  out? 
I  could,  but  while  the  two  cakes  baked 
I  sat  beside  the  •stove  and  wept. 

"At  ihirty-nine  I  can't  claim  to  be 
young,  but  I'm  frightened  and  (lesp(!r 
ale.  Somr'thing  has  liapiiciu-d  to  me.  My 
nervous  syslcm  no  longer  answers  lo 
my  will.  I  cry  when  I  Hhould  hav<'  a  slifl' 


upper  lip,  and  I  have  a  stubborn  upper 
lip  with  my  children  when  they  are 
right  and  I  am  wrong.  Sally  and  Ann 
used  to  boast  to  other  children  about 
their  talented  mother;  now  they  are 
ruthlessly  critical  about  everything  I 
try  to  do  for  them. 

"Jack  won't  admit  it,  but  I  know  he 
is  bored  with  me.  In  his  new  job  he  has 
a  territorial  division  to  supervise.  But 
I  doubt  that  his  additional  duties  ac- 
count for  his  long  absences.  I  am  sure 
he  is  tired  to  death  of  our  untidy  new 
house — my  incompetence,  my  rotten 
temper,  my  whining  and  interminable 
complaints,  my  hypochondria. 

"I  feel  I  have  failed  in  my  marriage. 
I  want  to  improve,  but  I  don't  know 
where  to  start." 

"T  ♦ 

-L  don  t  pretend  to  understand  women, 
although  I  live  surrounded  by  feminine 
chitter-chatter,"  40-year-old  Jack  said 
to  the  counselor  at  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Family  Relations.  "Beth  com- 
plains I'm  too  closemouthed,  but  in  our 
house  nobody  listens  if  I  do  attempt  to 
talk.  Unless  I  receive  attention  I'd  just 
as  soon  keep  quiet.  For  that  matter,  I 
never  did  go  along  with  the  average 
woman's  passionate  interest  in  analyz- 
ing the  ins  and  outs  of  her  smallest  feel- 
ings at  endless  length. 

"I  love  my  wife  very  much,  but  ap- 
Ijarently  she  doesn't  believe  it.  For  some 
mysterious  feminine  reason  Beth  seems 
determined  to  force  me  into  accepting 
her  low  opinion  of  herself,  to  agree  with 
her  that  she  is  stupid,  slipshod,  ineffi- 
cient. I  won't  do  it. 

"Until  quite  recently  Beth  was  one  of 
the  most  efficient  people,  male  or  female,  | 
I  have  ever  known.  She  could  and  did  ac-  ' 
complish    miracles    every    day — whip 
through  her  housework,  manage  half  a  j 
dozen  committees  by  telephone,  design 
the  costumes  for  a  Girl  Scout  dram.a, 
paint  and  deliver  a  station  wagonful  of 
posters  for  a  charity  drive,  and  greet  me 
in  the  evening  with  a  kiss  and  a  dandy 
dinner.  But  for  the  past  year  she  has  : 
been  gloomy,  weepy,  short  on  energy, 
half  sick.  Beth  has  always  sufi'ered  fron. 
temperamental  highs  and  lows,  periodic 
depressions,  but  this  present  depression 
of  hers  has  dragged  on  indefinitely. 

"She  worries  about  money  because 
we  owe  a  few  hundred  dollars  at  the 
bank,  a  debt  I  am  rapidly  reducing. 
Beth  puts  very  little  stock  in  the  credit 
economy  of  this  nation.  During  all  the 
years  our  girls  were  babies,  we  lived  in 
rented  places,  and  Beth  sacrificed  the 
comfort  of  a  modern  kitchen  and  mod- 
ern conveniences — so  we  could  accumu- 
late a  huge  down  payment  for  a  house 
and  cut  the  interest  charges.  Now  she 
worries  because  I  took  out  a  small  loan 
to  renovate  and  redecorate  our  first  real 
home. 

"She  worries  because  Ann  and  Sally 
are  adolescent  and,  consequently,  ego- 
tistical and  self-centered.  She  worries 
because  Betsy  gobbles  cookies  and 
candy  and  skips  vegetables  just  like 
other  eleven-year- old  kids.  She  spoils 
and  indulges  our  girls,  and  their  ingrati- 
tude (normal  at  that  age)  worries  her, 
m.akes  her  think  she  has  been  an  unsuc- 
cessful mother. 

"When  we  remodeled  our  hou.se  last 
summer  she  gave  up  the  utility  room, 
which  she  used  as  a  combination  studio 
and  office,  and  turned  il  over  lo  fifteen- 
year-old  Ann,  the  family  shuttcrbug,  to 
use  for  M  darkroom.  She  moved  her  desk, 
her  commitlce  files,  her  ea.sel  and  all  her 
paint  iiig  gear,  loan  alcove  in  the  garage. 


doubt  she  has  touched  a  paintbrush 
ice  the  move;  I  know  she  dropped  out 
the  adult  art  chiss  she  was  attending 
the  neighborhood  higii  school. 
"Not  long  ago  I  found  her  rummaging 
'hind  the  shoji  screen  that  defines  her 
)rner  of  tiie  garage,  searching  through 
le  clutter  for  a  church-committee  re- 
j  jrt  she  needed.  She  looked  wan  and 
ile  and  tired.  I  hesitate  to  interfere 
itii  Beth's  arrangements,  because  she 
in  be  extremely  obstinate.  Neverthe- 
■ss,  I  suggested  that  I  haul  all  her  traps 
ack  inside  right  then,  that  she  take 
)ssession  of  Sally's  bedroom  which, 
icidentally,  has  a  good  north  light  for 
ainting.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but 
le  (hM-lined  at  once  on  the  grounds  that 
ally  might  be  hurt,  might  feel  we  were 
icitly  evicting  her  from  her  own  home, 
teth  took  this  ridiculous  position,  de- 
pite  the  fact  that  Sally  entered  college 

I  September,  is  now  living  in  a  dormi- 
ry  fifty  miles  from  us  and  is  spending 

II  her  weekends  on  the  campus  in  sulky 
olitude  to  punish  us,  her  cruel  parents, 
iecau.se  she  has  no  car.  I  didn't  argue  the 
natter,  realizing  it  would  be  futile.  And 
Jeth  still  niiiintains  her  offici»-studio  in  a 
ladly  lighted  corner  of  the  garage. 


B, 


eth  and  I  have  nearly  everything 
hat  men  and  women  st'ek  and  \  alue  in 
narriage.  We  have  thr»'e  bright  chihiren, 
.vho  may  be  a  little  spoiled,  but  are 
)asically  good  human  bi-ings  with  high 
<tandards  of  behavior.  W'e  don't  go  out 
mich  the.se  days,  but  we  have  acquired 
many  friends  here  in  Los  Angeles  be- 
au.se  of  Beth's  church  and  club  work. 
I'm  more  standoffish  and  reserved  than 
Beth;  no  doubt  I'm  es.sentially  a  colder 
person.  She  has  made  frientis  for  me  and 
)iir  girls  through  the  years  and  has  been 
of  genuine  help  to  me  professionally. 
\fter  quite  a  bit  of  wandering  I  have 
settled  in  a  job  I  thoroughly  enjoy,  a 
ob  with  e.xcellent  prospects. 

"Beth  and  I  are  well  mated,  ."iexually 
ind  intellectually.  I  was  first  attracted 
Beth  because  she  was  the  first  girl  I 
ever  met  who  could  dis<'uss  mathematics 
and  the  technical  problems  of  engineer- 
ng  and  make  sense.  My  mother  is  the 
)roduct  of  a  fashionable  'finishing 
school'  (as  it  was  called  in  her  day),  a 
mental  lightweight  who  can't  add  two 
plus  two,  and  was  a  real  drag  on  Dad 
in  his  career  as  an  engineer.  I  wanted  to 
marry  a  good-looking  girl  with  sweet- 
ness and  brains;  Beth  filled  the  bill. 

"Beth  gets  along  fine  with  my  par- 
ents far  better  than  I  get  on  with 
hers  which  is  fortunate.  My  mother 
and  father  visit  us  every  year,  and  feel 
quite  free  to  stage  the  knock-down, 
drag-out  fights  with  each  other  that 
made  boyhood  a  horror  for  my  two  older 
brothers  and  me.  As  youngsters,  the 
three  of  us  used  to  be  terrified  we  would 
starve  to  death  every  time  my  father 
angrily  refused  to  pay  the  extravagant 
monthly  bills  Mother  had  run  up  on 
him,  and  then  slammed  the  door  and 
walked  out  on  us  until  his  temper  cooled. 
Sometimes  he  was  gone  for  several  days, 
and  she  would  carry  on  and  helplessly 
wring  her  hands,  while  our  terror 
mounted.  The  nonstop,  public  squab- 
bling of  my  parents  still  embarrasses 
me,  but  now  I  can  take  it  in  my  stride, 
thanks  to  Beth. 

"VVe  seldom  see  her  parents.  Last 
summer  they  did  visit  us  for  ten  days, 
traveling  from  Pennsylvania  to  Cali- 
fornia by  bus.  My  thrifty  in-laws  could 
cash  in  their  land  and  other  assets  for 
twice  as  much,  maybe  more,  than  my 


debt-encumbered  parents.  I  gather 
Beth's  people  had  a  tough  time  during 
the  national  depression,  but  they  hung 
on  to  a  200-acre  farm  located  within 
easy  driving  distance  of  Philadelphia. 
They  now  own  it  free  and  clear,  but  you 
would  never  guess  it. 

"Beth's  mother,  a  whispery,  well- 
meaning  little  woman,  was  harder  on  my 
nerves  than  her  father.  The  old  gentle- 
man spent  most  of  his  visit  riding  buses 
to  inspect  California  farming  methods, 
but  my  mother-in-law  stuck  close  to  the 
house.  Whenever  I  appeared,  she 
ducked  around  the  nearest  corner  with- 
out a  word,  but  in  secrecy  she  catered 
to  me  like  a  nimble-fingered,  busy  little 
ghost.  If  I  laid  down  my  shirt  and  trou- 
.sers,  they  |)romptly  disappeared.  She 
tightened  the  buttons,  cleaned  the  spots, 
stealthily  returned  my  refurbished  cloth- 
ing to  a  bureau  drawer  when  I  wasn't 
looking. 

"I'm  sure  Beth  isn't  fond  of  house- 
work, but  she  won't  hire  a  cleaning 
woman,  although  I've  urged  her  to.  She 
objects  to  the  expense,  and  insists  that 
cleaning  women  are  sloppy.  Her  goal  in 
housekeeping  is  perfection,  and  she 
knocks  herself  out  trying  to  achieve  it. 
My  mother-in-law  arrived  at  perfection 
long  ago. 

"One  day  during  the  visit,  Beth 
vacuumed,  dusted,  waxed  and  polished 
our  living  room  until  everything  shone. 
But  suddenly  her  mother  spied  a  loose 
bit  of  thread  that  the  vacuum  sweeper 
had  missed.  She  glanced  reproachfully 
at  Beth  and  plucked  the  thread  from  the 
carpet  as  though  it  was  a  venomous 
snake.  Later  I  overheard  her  scolding 
Beth.  She  told  my  wife  that  she  didn't 
appreciate  the  fine  home  provided  by 
the  hard  work  of  her  fine  husband  (  me! ); 
that  as  a  grown  woman  she  was  still  a 
Mazy  rattlebrain.' 

"It  was  comic  except  for  the  effect 
on  Beth.  That  night  after  we  went  to 
bed  she  cried  as  though  her  heart  was 
broken. 

"In  my  opinion,  there  is  something 
physically  wrong  with  Beth,  but  she 
hasn't  seen  a  doctor  in  months.  Before 
we  moved  to  California,  everybody  in 
the  family  came  down  with  flu.  Beth 
nursed  us  all,  and  has  never  recovered 
her  strength.  Yet  she  pushes  herself  too 
hard,  as  she  always  has;  and  she  doesn't 
eat  properly.  She  follows  a  low-calorie 
diet  that  was  recommended  for  Betsy, 
and  is  thin  as  a  rail. 

"Our  marriage  isn't  in  need  of  mend- 
ing. In  fact,  I'm  positive  any  marital 
poll  would  show  Beth  and  I  are  better 
ofl  and  better  suited  than  ninety-nine 
percent  of  the  married  couples  in  this 
country.  But  Beth  needs  help." 

This  was  an  unusual  case,"  the  mar- 
riage counselor  said.  "There  was  no 
question  of  a  divorce.  Beth  and  Jack 
weren't  seriously  at  odds;  indeed,  I 
saw  him  only  once. 

"Tne  trouble  was  with  Beth,  who  was 
at  such  serious  odds  with  herself  that 
she  mistakenly  believed,  against  all  the 
evidence,  that  her  husband  and  daugh- 
ters shared  her  own  savage  self-deprecia- 
tion. At  my  request,  Beth  consulted  a 
doctor  and  went  through  a  complete 
physical  examination.  It  developed  that 
she  had  anemia;  a  series  of  iron  and  liver 
shots  pepped  her  up,  but,  of  course,  did 
not  resolve  her  major  difficulties. 

"In  a  number  of  interviews  Beth  and 
I  explored  her  background.  She  grew 
up  in  loneliness  on  a  farm,  then  owned 
by  her  grandparents,  {coiitinited 
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Whip'n  Uhil 

recipe  *25 


Double  Strawberry  Parfait 

(Foolproof.  Needs  no  cooking.) 

1  package  Whip  'n  Chili       Strawberry  preserves 
Strawberry  Dessert  Mix 

Just  follow  these  simple  directions:  Prepare 
Whip  'n  Chill  Dessert  Mix  as  directed  on  pack- 
age; spoon  Whip  'n  Chill  into  parfait 
or  dessert  glasses,  alternattng  with 
strawberry  preserves.  Draw  knife  or 
spatula  through  each  serving  to  swirl 
preserves.  Makes  4  or  5  tasty  servings. 

Another  rich  but  light  Whip  'n  Chili  dessert. 

Just  one  of  the  141  recipes  in  Whip  n  Chill's  new  Magical  Desserts  recipe  Ijook. 
Mail  25C  and  two  box  tops  to  "Recipe  Book,"  Box  1418,  Kankakee,  Illinois 

Whip'nChill  15  a  regtstered  trademarli  ol  General  Foods  Corp. 


Summer  Beautv  Hints 


Mrs.  M.  Reynolds 
Beauty  Shin  Care 
Consultant 


Th  ere's  nothing  like  summer  sunshine  for  turning  a  satin- 
smooth  skin  to  prettiest  pale  gold.  Here  are  some  suggestions 
for  cherishing  the  precious  softness  and  youthfulness  of  your 
summertime  complexion. 

NE\^  RADIANCE 

Smooth  your  skin  to  new  radiance  and  beauty  by  anointing 
your  face  and  neck  every  day  with  a  tropical  moist  oil.  It  takes 
only  a  few  moments  to  apply  this  remarkable  beauty  fluid,  yet 
it  will  protect  the  skin  against  climatic  extremes  and  wrinkle- 
dryness,  promote  a  petal-soft  and  dewy  surface  texture.  Used 
as  an  ideal  powder-base,  oil  of  Olay  also  insures  that  make-up 
gains  a  matt  perfection  and  loveliness  that  will  last  all  through 
the  day. 

MILKY  BEAUTi  -CLEANSER 

Always  remove  make-up  by  first  cleansing  away  eye  and  lip 
colors,  so  that  they  don't  get  smeared  over  the  rest  of  the  face. 
Moisten  a  cotton  pad  with  lemon  Jelvyn  cleansing  milk  and 
carefully  wipe  off  eye  and  lip  cosmetics,  using  a  fresh  piece  of 
cotton  with  every  stroke.  Now  spread  the  beauty  milk  over  the 
face  and  neck,  allowing  a  few  seconds  for  it  thoroughly  to 
cleanse  the  skin.  Remove  with  light,  sweeping  strokes  of  a  tis- 
sue. Now  smooth  on  a  beautifying  application  of  moist  oil  of 
Olay  to  give  your  complexion  its  final  touch  of  youthful  beauty. 

YOUTHFUL  BLOOM 

To  give  your  complexion  a  delightful  dewy  bloom,  try  this 
simple  beauty  procedure.  Dampen  a  cloth  in  lemon  Jelvyn 
freshener  and  press  it  over  your  face,  molding  it  to  your  fea- 
tures. Relax  for  a  few  minutes  while  the  lemon  tones  and 
clears  the  skin.  Now,  to  hold  the  clear,  cool  loveliness  apparent 
on  your  skin,  smooth  on  your  oil  of  Olay  and  use  it  always 
beneath  your  make-up  to  protect  against  wrinkle-dryness  and 
to  give  the  skin  a  day-long  dewy  look. 

VELVETY  SKIN 

A  supple,  velvety  complexion  is  the  natural  reward  of  a 
cream-and-massage  routine.  Cherish  your  skin  each  night  with 
the  rich  unguents  of  a  vitalizing  night  cream,  using  the  pads  of 
your  fingers  to  massage  the  cream  from  brow  to  hairline,  from 
chin  to  cheeks,  and  coaxing  the  moisturizing  oils  into  tiny  dry 
lines.  Neck,  throat  and  shoulders  will  also  rapidly  respond  to 
the  soft  touch  of  Olay  vitalizing  night  cream  and  take  on  an 
exquisite  softness  and  beauty. 


A'l  v»Ttu«;m»;ril 


THIS  MARRIAGE  continued 

at  a  period  when  money  was  scarce.  An 
only  child,  she  grew  up  among  sober- 
minded,  hard-working  adults,  without 
young  friends,  without  gaiety.  In  early 
childhood  she  was  so  hungry  for  compan- 
ionship that  she  invented  an  imaginary 
friend;  this  friend,  Beth  told  me  years 
after,  loomed  so  large  in  her  mind  that 
at  mealtimes  she  habitually  allotted  a 
small  amount  of  food  on  her  plate  to 
accommodate  the  imaginary  Genevieve. 

"An  exceptionally  talented  and  intel- 
ligent little  girl,  Beth  was  deeply  influ- 
enced by  her  mother,  who  was  foreign- 
born.  Her  mother  was  simultaneously 
self-eflacing,  hypercritical,  domineer- 
ing. She  imbued  her  daughter  with  the 
idea  that  domesticity  and  family  inter- 
ests come  first  with  a  woman,  that  self- 
sacrifice  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  women. 
A  scholarship  carried  Beth  to  college, 
but  there,  at  the  behest  of  her  mother, 
she  dropped  her  'impractical'  art  studies 
in  favor  of  math  and  science. 

"Once  she  married  Jack,  Beth  went  all 
out  to  please  him  and  later  their  chil- 
dren. At  the  same  time,  for  a  number  of 
years  circumstances  made  it  possible  for 
Beth  to  lead  a  life  that  fulfilled  her  own 
wishes  and  satisfied  inner  drives  of  which 
she  was  unaware.  Beth  had  picked  up 
from  her  parents  a  distaste  for  spend- 
ing; whenever  she  parted  with  a  care- 
less dollar  she  felt  guilty  and  uncom- 
fortable. During  the  years  she  and  the 
girls  made  do  in  economical  rented 
places,  it  is  very  probable  Jack  would 
have  preferred  more  comfortable  sur- 
roundings—but he  did  not  protest. 

"Beth  cheerfully  banked  a  goodly 
portion  of  his  earnings,  ^•i^tuously  ear- 
marked the  savings  for  the  purchase  of 
a  future  home,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
spared  herself  the  pang  of  spending. 
When  she  and  Jack  eventually  bought 
their  house,  Beth  found  no  joy  in  the  re- 
alization of  their  dream.  Instead  she  was 
flooded  with  feelings  of  guilt  and  worry. 

"The  basic  source  of  Beth's  wretched- 
ness, however,  we  traced  down  to  her 
frustration  as  an  artist.  After  the  family 
moved  to  California,  she  fell  victim  to 
her  own  versatility  and  efficiency.  The 
church  she  and  Jack  joined  called  on 
her  to  keep  the  books — a  chore  she 
detested— and  there  was  no  Sunday- 
school  mural  to  paint.  The  local  P.T.A. 
elected  her  president  in  charge  of  raising 
funds,  and  she  was  too  amiable  or  too 
weak  to  decline  the  summons. 

"Beth  possessed  a  strong  creative 
drive,  a  yearning  to  express  herself  with 
brush  and  pencil,  but  she  felt  her  ar- 


tistic talents  were  useless  unless  llnr-y 
were  of  ser\-ice  to  her  family  qf  com- 
munity. By  her  rigid  code,  it  was  worth- 
while to  paint  a  mural  for  the  Dallas 
Sunday  school,  help  her  daughters  and 
their  friends  produce  colorful  posters  for 
a  school  event.  To  paint  for  her  own 
light  and  satisfaction,  in  Beth's  opini. 
was  sheer  self-indulgence,  possibly  as 
ful  waste  of  time. 

"Whenever  Beth  felt  inclined  to  set 
up  her  easel,  she  did  her  best  to  fight 
her  desire  to  paint,  and  instead  do  some- 
thing practical  for  her  family  or  f'  r 
other  people.  This  fierce  inner  confli 
this  continuing  battle  between  'I  wa 
and  'I  should'  virtually  paral>-zed  1  • 
She  was  laid  low  by  migraine  headachi 
insomnia,  stomach  upsets. 

"As  soon  as  we  identified— and  Bet  It 
acknowledged — her  underlying  emo- 
tional conflict,  she  was  intelligent  enov.- 
to  make  rapid  changes  in  her  thinki 
her  household  regimen,  her  style  of  liu-. 
First  of  all,  she  hired  the  twice-a-wet^-k 
cleaning  woman  Jack  had  long  urged. 
Next,  she  admitted  that  she  had  shoul- 
dered more  than  her  fair  share  of  com- 
mittee and  commiuiity  work;  she  re- 
signed as  the  church  bookkeeper  and 
P.T..\.  president  and  let  others  assume 
these  public-spirited  burdens. 

"Beth  rejoined  the  once-a-week  eve- 
ning art  class  at  the  high  school  taught 
by  a  well-known  artist,  whose  technique 
she  admired.  She  moved  out  of  the 
garage  and  took  over  Sally's  bedroom 
for  a  studio.  She  and  Jack  drove  out  to 
the  college  one  weekend  and  spelled  out 
the  story  of  their  finances  to  Sally  in 
detail;  when  the  sulky  college  freshman 
understood  e.xactly  why  her  parents 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  and  insure  a  car 
for  her,  she  took  pride  in  the  fact  that 
they  confided  in  her  as  an  adult.  Sally 
now  drives  home  with  classmates  who 
own  cars  to  spend  her  weekends. 

"Beth  has  regained  her  sense  of 
humor,  and  once  again  enjoys  her  daugh- 
ters, willingly  accepting  their  limitations 
as  teen-agers.  Her  migraine  headaches 
and  other  psychosomatic  maladies  are 
a  thing  of  the  past.  She  paints  whenever 
she  is  in  the  mood. 

"One  Saturday  night  not  too  long  ago, 
at  Jack's  suggestion,  the  three  girls  held 
a  family  conference.  Afterward  they 
solemnly  informed  Beth  that  she  had 
their  vote  as  a  first-class  mother  and  as 
a  first-class  artist,  too. 

"On  that  same  Saturday  I  accepted  an 
invitation  to  attend  a  showing  of  Beth's 
paintings,  sponsored  by  a  local  gallery. 
When  I  arrived,  nearly  all  of  her  pic- 
tures had  been  sold."  end 
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Dialogue  with  Mothers,  by  Dr.  Bruno  Bettelheim 


Jealousy  in  the 
Younger  Sibling 


First  Mother:  What  do  you  do  with 
children  who  purposely  spill  things 
or  do  things  they  shouldn't?  Like 
my  little  boy;  he's  two.  He  got  a 
rlass  of  milk,  walked  into  the  living 
room  and  poured  it  on  the  sofa. 
Second  Mother:  I'd  explode. 
First  Mother:  /  did! 
Third  Mother:  Why  did  you  let  him 
in  the  living  room  with  the  milk? 
First  Mother:  I  was  busy  with  the 
baby  That's  the  bane  of  my  exist- 
ence, being  busy  with  the  baby. 
Second  Mother:  If  you  were  busy 
with  the  baby,  he  probably  wanted 
to  get  your  attention. 
First  Mother:  That's  probably  true. 
But  what  can  you  do  after  he  spills 
a  glass  of  milk?  Even  if  you  know 
his  motive  for  doing  it,  are  you  going 
to  reward  him,  or  try  to  make  sure 
it  doesn't  happen  again,  or  what? 
Dr.  Betteihelm:    That's    a  good 
c|ueslion.  W  e've  learned  a  great  deal 
about  understanding  children  and 
their  motives.  When  you  were  little 
and  spilled  a  glass  of  milk  on  the 
couch,  your  mother  didn't  know 
why.  Maybe  she  was  convinced  it 
was  just  the  devil  in  you,  and  the 
devil  had  to  be  driven  out.  After  all, 
that  was  our  view  of  children  for 
centuries.  Now  here  comes  a  newer 
generation.  And  you  say,  "I  know 
why  my  son  does  it.  He  has  a  reast)n. 
I  made  him  jealous  by  giving  him  a 
competitor  for  my  attention.  So  he 
tries  to  get  even  for  my  giving  too 
much  attention  to  the  baby,  maybe 
even  my  nursing  the  baby  when  he 
may  still  want  to  nurse.  So  he  spills 
milk  in  a  way  that  forces  me  to  pay 
attention  to  him."  We  know  all  that. 
But  what  do  we  do  with  it? 
First  Mother:  Are  you  asking  what 
I  did  do  about  it? 

Dr.  B.:  Yes,  but  I'd  also  like  to  know 
your  attitude  to  the  whole  thing, 
since  you  knew  what  made  him  do  it. 
First  Mother:  I  scolded  him,  and  I 
told  him  it  was  bad.  And  that  I  knew 
he  really  didn't  need  to  do  it. 
Dr.  B.:  Excuse  me,  but  what  does  it 
really  mean,  "You  didn't  need  to  do 
it,"  when  you  knew  he  needed  to 
do  it?  That's  the  difference  between 
you  and  your  mother,  you  know. 
Your  mother  was  convinced  you 
didn't  need  to  do  such  a  thing;  it  was 
only  the  devil  in  you.  Things  were 
simple  for  her.  But  you  tell  me  you 
knew  he  needed  to  do  it,  and  then 
you  tell  him  he  didn't. 
First  Mother:  Maybe  I'm  using  the 
wrong  words. 

Dr.  B.:  No,  I'm  not  so  interested  in 
the  words.  I'm  interested  in  how  it 
looks  to  you. 

First  Mother:  All  I  could  do  in  that 
instance  was  to  make  up  to  him 
somewhat.  I  scolded  him,  certainly, 
for  doing  it,  and  made  him  help  me 
clean  it  up.  Which  was  about  the 
worst  punishment  he  could  have  had 
for  behaving  that  way.  But  other 
than  that  I  let  it  go. 
Fourth  Mother:  I  think  we  all  learn 
the  hard  way.  It's  important  what 
you  do  at  the  time,  but  it's  more  im- 
portant what  you  do  from  then  on. 
Fifth  Mother:  Aren't  these  warning 
signals?  At  least  you  can  recognize 
them,  and  not  just  close  your  eyes 


and  go  on  back  to  your  business  as  if 
they'd  never  happened. 
Dr.  B.:  This  is  all  very  nice,  and  if 
everything  goes  smoothly,  there's 
nothing  more  to  worry  about.  But 
such  things  do  come  up— the  older 
one  spills  milk  or  pulls  some  other 
trick.  Foresight  is  better  than  hind- 
sight, but  it  doesn't  always  work. 
They  are  jealous  of  each  other. 
Sixth  Mother:  They  certainly  are, 
only  I  have  it  the  other  way  around. 
I  have  four  children.  The  youngest 
one  is  three,  and  he's  jealous  of  the 
older  children.  He  wants  to  be  able 
to  do  everything  they  do.  He  breaks 
their  toys  because  he  gets  angry 
when  he  can't  do  the  things  the 
older  children  can  do.  So  what  do 
you  do?  If  I  reprimand  him  for  doing 
something  that's  wrong,  he'll  do 
something  else  that's  even  worse. 
P'rankly  I  don't  know  how  to  deal 
with  him.  I  know  if  I  punish  him  for 
something,  he's  going  to  go  out  in 
the  kitchen  and  dump  out  a  box  of 
soap  or  something.  And  I  know  it's 
because  .  .  .  well,  no,  I  don't  always 
know.  Some  things  I  can't  see  any 
reason  for.  But  I  can't  punish  him 
every  time  he  does  something  wrong ! 
Dr.  B.:  Let's  talk  about  it  a  little. 
Sixth  Mother:  Well,  the  three  older 
cluldren  all  go  to  school,  all  day.  and 
he  very  much  wants  to  go  to  school. 
He  walked  down  there  several  times, 
and  I've  had  to  go  and  get  him.  He 
wants  to  know  what  his  teacher's 
name  is  going  to  be.  He  has  an  older 
brother,  David,  who's  six,  and  they 
play  together  pretty  well.  But  if  he 
gets  angry  with  David,  he'll  try  to 
break  his  toys.  Most  of  the  time  he's 
a  very  nice  little  boy.  It's  just  when 
he's  in  these  moods.  And  sometimes 
it  really  frightens  me,  because  I 
don't  know  how  to  handle  it. 
Dr.  B.:  I'sually  we  have  the  jealousy 
of  the  older  for  the  younger.  There's 
much  written  and  said  about  this 
jealousy  of  the  older  child  for  the 
new  baby,  and  how  he  suffers  be- 
cause he  has  to  share  mother.  It's 
true;  it  is  very  hard  for  the  older 
child  to  watch  all  the  attention  the 
younger  one  gets.  But  we  tend  to 
overlook  how  difficult  this  jealousy 
problem  is  for  the  younger  child, 
too,  and  that  it  takes  on  different 
forms.  So  I'm  very  glad  that  your 
story  gives  us  a  chance  to  look  at  it 
from  the  younger  child's  side.  All 
right,  he  breaks  the  older  children's 
toys,  ^^'hy  do  you  think  he's  so 
jealous  of  the  older  ones? 
Sixth  Mother:  He  must  feel  that 
he's  missing  out  on  something. 
Fifth  Mother:  Maybe  he  needs  chil- 
dren his  own  age  to  play  with. 
Sixth  Mother:  He  has  a  lot  of  chil- 
dren his  own  age  living  in  a  court 
area.  There  are  five  or  six  nearby 
that  he  plays  with,  and  he  plays 
quite  nicely,  too,  most  of  the  time. 
He  gets  along  with  kids  his  own  age 
pretty  well.  Maybe  he  just  feels 
he's  so  different  from  the  other 
three.  You  can't  treat  every  child 
the  same,  and  we  do  baby  him 
more.  Maybe  he's  trying  to  let  us 
know,  or  maybe  he's  trying  to  find  an 
identity  that  would  be  compatible 
with  the  older  children,  {continued) 
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Fruit  Glazed  Pie 

(Foolproof.  Filling  needs  no  cooking.) 


1  package  Whip  'n  Chill 

Lemon  Dessert  Mix 
V2  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 
1  baked  9-inch  pie  shell,  cooled 


1  package  (3  oz.)  Jell-0® 

Lemon  Gelatin 
3  tablespoons  sugar 
1  cup  boiling  water 
1  can  (11  oz.)  mandarin 

orange  sections 

Just  follow  these  simple  directions:  Dissolve  the  Jell-0  Gela- 
tin and  sugar  in  boiling  water.  Drain  orange  sections,  meas- 
uring syrup.  Add  water  to.  syrup  to  make  1  cup;  add  to  Jell-0. 
Chill  until  very  thick.  Prepare  Whip  'n  Chill  as 
directed  on  package.  Set  aside  1  cup  Jell-O. 
Add  remaining  Jell-0  and  rind  to  dessert  mix. 
Whip  1  minute  at  medium  speed. 
Pour  this  into  pie  shell.  Chill  for  20 
minutes.  Top  with  orange  sections, 
spoon  reserved  Jell-O  over  pie.  Chill  3 
hours  or  more.  Garnish  with  fresh  mint. 
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Another  rich  but  light  Whip  'n  Chill  dessert. 

Just  one  of  the  141  recipes  in  Whip  'n  Chill's  new  Magical  Desserts  recipe  booK. 
Mail  25C  and  two  box  tops  to  "Recipe.  Book,"  Box  1418,  Kankakee,  Illinois. 

Wh.p'nCbtIi  and  Jell-0  are  registered  trademarks  of  Gei^eral  FooJS  Corp. 


Yes,  Christ  is  alive 
in  the  world  today 


This  may  sound  incredible  —  even  fan- 
tastic. 

"How  could  this  be,"  some  may  ask, 
"when  we  know  that  Jesus,  upon  His 
resurreaion,  ascended  into  heaven?" 

It's  true,  of  course,  that  our  Lord  is 
not  visibly  present  as  He  was  to  His 
disciples.  The  human  Jesus  no  longer 
walks  the  earth  preaching  the  gospel, 
healing  the  sick,  raising  the  dead.  It 
may  therefore  seem  ridiculous  to  insist 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  visibly  and  truly 
present  in  this  modern  age  of  ours. 

Yet  that  is  the  very  heart  and  core 
of  the  Christian  faith.  The  essence  of 
this  belief  is  that  the  Church  is  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ  —  the  visible 
evidence  of  His  reign  on  earth.  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  Jesus,  for  example,  as  "head 
over  all  the  church,  which  indeed  is 
His  body..."  (Eph.  1:22-23).  And 
again  —  Christ  "loved  the  church,  and 
delivered  him.self  up  for  her,  that  he 
might  sanaify  her ...  in  order  that  he 
might  present  to  himself  the  church 
in  all  her  glory"  (Eph.  5:25-27). 

Jesus  did  not  sacrifice  Himself  on 
the  cross  just  to  redeem  the  people  of 
His  own  time  on  earth.  He  did  not 
come  to  establish  a  kingdom  that 
would  last  for  a  short  time  and  then 
pass  away.  Nor  did  He  say  that  His 
reign  as  "head  over  all  the  church"  was 
to  be  a  temporary  kingship  that  He 
would  abdicate  upon  His  resurrection. 


On  the  contrary,  Christians  can  be- 
lieve with  certainty  ...  as  Catholics  do 
. . .  that  our  Lord  still  lives  on  earth 
through  the  Church.  When  the  Church 
speaks  or  administers  its  Sacraments,  it 
is  Christ  speaking  and  Christ  minister- 
ing. To  doubt  this  is  to  question  our 
Lord's  own  clear  promise  ...  to  reject 
the  testimony  of  the  Apostles . .  .to  ig- 
nore doctrines  and  traditions  which 
are  as  old  as  Christianity  itself. 

If  we  believe ...  as  Catholics  do  . . . 
that  the  Church  is  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ  Himself,  it  is  equally  reasonable 
to  believe  in  another  great  mystery  — 
that  our  Lord  is  truly  and  physically 
present  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Through 
His  presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
Jesus  nourishes  the  members  of  His 
mystical  body,  so  that  they  may  "grow 
into  a  temple  holy  in  the  Lord . . .  into 
a  dwelling  place  for  God  in  the  Spirit" 
(Eph.  2:21-22). 

If  you  want  proof  that  Christ  is 
alive  in  the  world  today . . .  that  what 
He  said  2,000  years  ago  applies  to  each 
new  generation  as  it  did  to  the  one 
before  —  if  you  want  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  two  great  mysteries  of 
the  mystical  body  and  the  divine  pres- 
ence in  Holy  Communion . . .  write  to- 
day for  our  free  pocket-size  pamphlet 
LJ-2  entitled:  "The  People  of  God." 
We'll  send  it  without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion. Nobody  will  call  on  you. 


-FREE  — Ma//  Coupon  Today!— 


P/eose  send  me  Free  Pamphlet  entitled:  "The  People  of  God." 

Name  
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OPPORTUNITY 

IF  YOU  want  extra  money  and  have  free 
time  to  put  to  use,  this  is  for  you  I  Spend  your 
spare  lime  taking  orders  for  magazine  sub- 
scriptions—and  earning  generous  commissions. 

Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postal.  In  return,  we  will  send  you  our  offer 
with  starling  supplies.  From  then  on,  YOU 
arc  the  boss!  Subscription  work  of  this  type 
can  be  carried  on  right  from  your  own  home. 
As  an  independent  representative,  you  may 
work  whenever  it  is  most  convenient  for  you. 

Iriformatiijn  and  supplies  arc  sent  at  no 
ohIigatirHl  to  you.  Write  that  p(r>tal  today  lo 
Mildred  SrnullinK. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

401  Indapendanca  Squara,  Phlla.,  Pa.  1910S 


JEALOUSY  coulimted 

Fifth  Mother:  If  he  wants  to  be  in 
school  so  much,  what  about  a  nursery 
school? 

Sixth  Mother:  That's  what  I've  been 
thinking.  Maybe  ev'en  just  a  couple  of 
days  a  week. 

Dr.  B.:  How  about  the  rest  of  you?  Has 
anyone  else  had  this  experience  of  the 
younger  one  being  jealous  of  older  ones? 
Seventh  Mother:  I  do.  I  have  a  five- 
year-old,  and  she  wants  so  much  to  be 
like  her  eight-year-old  sister.  Slie  tries 
so  hard,  and  when  she  fails,  it's  just 
devastating  for  her. 

Dr.  B.:  That's  right.  The  older  one 
seems  to  have  all  the  prerogatives.  What 
toys  does  your  little  one  break? 
Sixth  Mother:  Any  he  can't  play  with. 
Dr.  B.:  Like  what? 

Sixth  Mother:  David,  the  six-year-old, 
has  a  set  of  Indians  and  cavalry,  and 
the  little  one  just  hates  it.  David  will 
get  it  all  set  up,  and  my  younger  one 
will  walk  in  and  then  kick  the  whole 
thing  over,  because  he  can't  play  with 
it.  Or  else  it's  about  books.  The  little 
one  loves  to  be  read  to.  Yet  it  makes 
him  angry  when  the  other  three  read, 
and  so  he  tears  up  their  books.  It's  sort 
of  a  contradiction  to  me.  He  likes  me  to 
read  to  him,  but  not  really,  or  why 
would  he  be  so  upset  that  he  doesn't 
know  how  to  read?  I  don't  think  he  even 
knows  what  it  is  yet. 
Seventh  Mother:  How  old  are  the 
others? 

Sixth  Mother:  David's  six;  the  girls  are 
seven  and  nine. 

Seventh  Mother:  Do  you  think  a  boy 
of  six  can  understand  the  problem  of 
the  younger  child?  I  don't  have  a  six- 
year-old  yet.  I  don't  really  know  how 
much  they're  willing  to  give  of  them- 
selves. But  maybe  he  could  take  certain 
times  to  play  games  at  the  three-year- 
old's  level;  to  make  the  three-year-old 
feel  like  he's  playing  at  the  six-year-old 
level. 

Sixth  Mother:  They  do  play  together 
some;  not  a  whole  lot,  but  they  get 
along  pretty  well. 

Seventh  Mother:  Is  the  six-year-old 
patient? 

Sixth  Mother:  Not  all  the  time,  but 
he's  very  easygoing. 
Third  Mother:  I  think  they  have  to  be 
an  awful  lot  older  though,  before  we  can 
expect  them  to  help  very  consistently. 
My  three  boys  are  enough  older  than 
my  baby,  who's  four.  When  everything 
is  going  well  for  them,  they're  willing  to 
be  a  little  patient  and  they  handle  her 
very  well.  They  really  show  a  great  deal 
of  insight.  Once  one  of  them  wanted  to 
practice  his  cornet,  and  the  baby 
pounded  on  the  door  because  she  wanted 
to  come  in,  too.  So  he  brought  her  in 
and  gave  her  a  tin  can  and  a  stick,  and 
he  said,  "You  play  the  drums."  He 
thought  this  up  all  by  himself!  It's  my 
two  oldest  boys  that  give  us  trouble. 
The  younger  one  is  terribly  jealous  of 
the  older  one.  It's  been  better  since  the 
oldest  is  in  high  school  and  gone  most 
of  the  time.  If  you  limit  the  time  they're 
together,  that's  fine.  But  comes  a  long 
weekend,  or  bad  weather,  or  somebody 
sick,  and  it's  trouble.  And  they're  l)ig 
boys,  these  two.  I  mean,  no  matter  how 
much  you  recognize  the  problem,  or 
how  much  you  talk  about  it,  there's  a 
limit  to  their  control.  And  the  younger 
one  is  ho  different  from  the  big  one,  but 
he  Htill  wanta  to  do  what  the  big  one 

Fifth  Mother:  I  Ihoughl  it  wiiiiM  ease 


ofl  when  my  little  one  started  kinder- 
garten this  year.  I  thought,  "She'll  have 
kind  of  a  life  of  her  own.  This'is  her 
room,  her  teacher,  her  friend."  And,  lo 
and  behold,  on  the  first  day  of  school, 
the  kindergarten  teacher  was  making 
the  name  tags  and  put  my  older  daugh- 
ter's name  on  her. 
Mothers:  Oh,  no! 

Fifth  Mother:  I  felt  so  bad  for  my  child 
I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  This  was  so 
important,  and  it  just  kind  of  got 
spoiled. 

Dr.  B.:  That  was  unfortunate,  of  course. 
Fourth  Mother:  I've  had  the  same  ex- 
perience. 

Fifth  Mother:  And  people  say,  "Oh, 
you  look  so  much  like  Dana,  you  know." 
Mothers;  Oh,  yes. 

Dr.  B.:  That's  very  hard,  for  the  younger 
child  to  be  compared  at  school  with  the 
older. 

First  Mother:  Another  facet  is  that  the 
older  child  starts  school  first,  and  gets 
the  new  clothes,  and  other  new  things 
he's  going  to  need.  You  just  can't  afford 
to  buy  the  same  things  for  the  second 
child,  which  makes  the  older  child  special. 
And  the  younger  child  says,  "Why  can't 
I  have  a  snow  suit?" 
Dr.  B.i  Instead  of  hand-me-downs. 
Fifth  Mother:  My  eight-year-old  is 
going  into  the  Brownies,  and  needed  a 
Brownie  uniform.  I  got  the  uniform,  and 
brought  something  back  for  the  younger 
one,  too.  She  needed  a  new  dress,  so  I 
got  her  a  dress.  But  it  wasn't  absolutely 
necessary  that  she  have  it.  My  husband 
said,  "W^ell,  you're  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  you're  trying  to  make  up  to  the 
little  one  for  getting  the  big  one  a 
Brownie  uniform.  Are  you  making  it 
better,  or  are  you  making  it  worse?" 
Dr.  B.:  When  the  older  child  is  jealous, 
there's  always  the  realization  that  "I 
can  do  more."  And  he  reallj'  can  do 
more.  So,  however  angry  he  may  be  at 
the  baby,  because  you  hold  the  baby  in 
your  arms  and  so  on,  the  fact  is  he  can 
run  in  the  play  yard  and  the  baby  can- 
not; he  can  go  to  kindergarten.  But  the 
younger  child— what  good  does  it  do 
him  if  you  tell  him  that  one  day  he'll  be 
grown  up  and  do  the  same  things?  If 
he  understood  that,  he  could  wait.  There 
are  many  ways  for  the  younger  one  to 
react  to  pangs  of  jealousy.  The  worst  is 
that  he  gives  up  and  accepts  that  he's 
not  as  good  as  the  older  one.  Other 
children  tell  tall  tales  in  an  effort  to 
pretend  they're  as  big  as,  or  even  bigger 
than,  the  older  one.  Then  there  are 
those  who  push  themselves  beyond  en- 
durance—and often  the  older  one  pro- 
vokes it,  either  by  wanting  the  younger 
one  to  be  a  playmate  who  can  play  with 
him  on  his  own  level,  or  by  making  fun 
of  his  efforts  to  keep  up. 

All  I  wanted  to  stress  is  how  differ- 
ently children  can  be  jealous  of  each 
other,  depending  on  whether  they're 
older  or  younger;  and  that  in  our  dis- 
cussions of  how  hard  it  is  for  the  older 
one  to  accept  a  competitor,  we  often 
overlook  how  hard  it  is  to  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  brother  or  sister  who  is  so 
far  ahead.  But  neither  should  we  over- 
look that  most  of  the  time  they  play 
well  together,  particularly  when  we're 
not  around.  And  if  we're  aware  of  how 
difficult  tills  jealousy  is  for  each  of  them, 
and  can  helj)  them  with  it  -  the  older 
one  by  showing  him  that  he  isn't  for- 
gotten because  of  the  little  one;  the 
little  one  that  he  isn't  inferior  because 
he  can't  keep  up  then  they'll  be  able 
lo  get  along  Huccessfully  together  even 
more  of  the  time.  END 
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Medicine  Today 


Good  news  for  the  upcoming  gen- 
eration of  mothers^  (lerman 
measles,  long  feared  by  pregnant 
women  because  it  can  severely 
damage  the  unborn  child,  may 
soon  be  as  preventable  as  polio.  A 
new  vaccine,  developed  by  Dr. 
P.  D.  Parkman  and  co-workers  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
has  imwcd  effective  and  safe  in  its 
first  clinical  trial. 

A  small  number  of  children  were 
injected  with  the  vaccine  jirepared 
from  live  rubella  virus  that  had 
been  tamed  (attenuated)  by  grow- 
ing it  on  monkey  and  rabbit  cells. 
All  the  children  developed  protec- 
tive antibodies  against  the  disease 
without  showing  any  signs  of  ill- 
ness. Most  encouraging  was  the 
finding  that,  although  live  rubella 
virus  was  found  in  the  vaccinated 
children's  throat  washings,  no  sus- 
ceptible contacts  developed  the 
disease.  ( Previous  vaccines  against 
rubella  have  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory because  persons  in  close  con- 
tact with  recently  vaccinated  pix- 
tients  contracted  the  disease  them- 
selves.) 

I  must  emi)hasize  that  further 
studies  on  larger  groups  of  chil- 
dren will  be  necessary  before  the 
vaccine  is  released  for  general  use. 
Estimates  vary,  but  your  doctor 
should  have  it  available  for  you 
and  your  family  in  about  18 
months  to  two  years. 

The  now  famous  birth-control  pill 

may  well  be  obsolete  witlun  a  few 
years.  In  laboratories  all  over  the 
country,  researchers  are  working 
on  newer  methods  of  concejition 
control.  Planned  Parenthood  cen- 
ters are  already  testing  a  once-a- 
month  shot  of  a  "slow  injectable," 
a  chemical  that  is  absorbed  grad- 
ually. Already,  they  have  it  slowed 
down  even  more  at  the  Margaret 
Sanger  Clinic  in  New  York  City, 
where  they  are  trying  an  injection 
that  lasts  for  six  months.  The  goal 
is  to  develop  a  once-a-year  shot. 

The  ultimate  method,  according 
to  Dr.  Alan  F.  Guttmacher,  pres- 
ident of  Planned  Parenthood- 
World  Population,  will  be  immu- 
nization. He  predicts  that  there 
will  eventually  be  a  shot  to  im- 
munize a  woman  against  male 
sperm  for  certain  periods,  or  one 
for  a  man  to  make  his  sperm  tem- 
porarily inactive. 

An  even  more  startling  develop- 
ment is  on  the  farther  horizon.  In 
five  to  10  years  women  may  be 
able  to  take  a  "morning-after" 
pill.  It  could  be  taken  up  to  six 
days  after  intercourse  and  would 
prevent  the  fertilized  ovum  from 
implanting  in  the  uterus  and  be- 
ginning to  grow. 

Two  such  compounds  have  al- 
ready been  used  successfully  in 
tests  with  rabbits  and  monkeys. 
One  has  been  tried  in  a  few 


women — some  volunteers  and 
some  victims  of  rape.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  has  too  many  side  effects 
to  be  safe  for  general  use.  But  the 
other  compound,  developed  by  the 
Ortho  Research  Foundation,  has 
been  effective  and  nontoxic  in 
rhesus  monkeys.  Ortho  scientists 
have  not  yet  applied  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  for  per- 
mission to  conduct  trials  on  peo- 
ple. Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
make  sure  that  the  com])ound 
would  not  harm  a  baby  if  the  drug 
were  accidentally  taken  after  the 
ovum  has  already  implanted  and 
begun  to  grow. 

Aspirin  may  do  more  than  ease  pain. 

It  seems  to  be  a  mild  tranquilizer 
or  anxiety  reliever  and  affects  the 
brain's  electrical  waves  in  just  the 
same  way  as  mild  tranquilizing 
drugs,  states  Dr.  Leonide  Gold- 
stein of  the  New  Jersey  Neuro- 
psycliiatric  Institute. 

For  families  with  recurrent  infec- 
tions (staphyloccocal  boils,  ab- 
scesses, impetigo,  sinus  infections) 
which  "ping-ix)ng"  back  and  forth 
among  various  members  of  the 
family,  there  are  two  new  meth- 
ods of  treatment. 

The  first  method,  recently  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Marvin  Boris  and 
co-workers,  begins  with  tempo- 
rarily eradicating  the  staph  germs 
with  an  antibiotic.  (Staph  can  be 
wiped  out  for  a  short  period,  but 
the  infections  usually  recur  as 
soon  as  the  antibiotic  is  stopped  or 
the  staiih  develops  a  resistance  to 
the  antibiotic. »  During  that  short 
period  tlie  patient  is  deliberately 
given  a  different  and  harmless 
strain  of  staphylococcus  by  nasal 
swab  or  sj^ray.  For  reasons  not  yet 
understood,  only  one  strain  of 
sta])h  can  live  in  the  human  body 
at  one  time,  so  the  harmless  strain 
sits  quietly,  causing  no  problems, 
and  preventing  harmful,  disease- 
producing  strains  of  staph  from 
regaining  the  battleground. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Kagan  of  Cedars 
of  Lebanon  Hospital  in  Los  An- 
geles has  also  been  obtaining 
equally  good  results  treating  re- 
current staph  infections  in  fam- 
ilies, but  by  a  different  method. 
He  recommends  treatment  for  ev- 
eryone in  the  family.  He  even  in- 
cludes dogs  and  cats  since  they  are 
capable  of  harboring  staph  in  the 
nasal  passages.  First  the  family 
receives  a  10-day  course  of  one  of 
the  penicillins.  This  is  then  fol- 
lowed by  an  eight-day  course  of 
one  of  the  tetracyclines.  The  sec- 
ond course  of  different  antibiotics 
mops  up  any  staph  that  has  be- 
come penicillin-resistant.  Along 
with  the  medical  treatment,  Dr. 
Kagan  recommends  that  the  fam- 
ily laundry  receive  special  han- 
dling by  drying  in  ultraviolet- 


By  Phyllis  Wright,  M.D.,  with  Victor  Cohn 
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wnip  n  Uhii 
recipe^flOS 


Spumoni  Mold 

(Foolproof.  Needs  no  cooking.) 


1  package  Whip  'n  Chiil 
Vanilla  Dessert  Mix 

Va  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  tablespoons  chocolate  syrup 


■A  cup  chopped  maraschino 

cherries 
2  tablespoons  toasted, 

slivered,  blanched  almonds 


Just  follow  these  simple  directions:  Prepare  Whip  'n  Chill 
Vanilla  Dessert  Mix  as  directed  on  package.  Add  vanilla. 
Then  chill  until  mixture  mounds  —  about  10  minutes.  Mea- 
sure Vi  cup;  combine  with  syrup,  cherries  and 
nuts.  Set  aside.  Line  one-quart  mold  with  half  of 
remaining  vanilla  dessert,  leaving  a  space  in 
center.  Fill  center  with  reserved 
chocolate  mixture;  top  with  remain- 
ing vanilla  dessert.  Freeze  6  hours 
or  more.  Serve  with  chocolate 
syrup,  if  desired.  Makes  5  servings. 


VF 


Another  rich  but  light  Whip  'n  Chiil  df  , 

Just  one  of  the  141  recipes  in  Whip  'n  Chill's  new  Magical  Desserts  recipe  book. 
Mail  25C  and  two  box  tops  to  "Recipe  Book,"  Box  1418,  Kankakee,  Illinois. 

Whip  'n  Chillis  a  regtsfred  traOeoiark  ot  General  Foods  C^-o 


hi 


MADE 
FROM 


r 


iO  clon 


CONTAINS 
ALMOST 
ONE  CUP 
OF  LIQUID 
CORN  OIL 


Man 


ranne. 


Sold  on  West  Coast  rn  familiar  cube  form. 


So  Low  in  Saturated  Fat 

...  and  only  Fleischmmm's  lias  ttet  light, 
delicate  flavor  the  wdiole  famify  loves 

Medical  studies  now  suggest  great  possible  advantages  for  everif  mem- 
ber of  the  family  in  diets  that  are  low  in  saturated  fat.  Fleisclimann's 
Margarine  is  ideal  for  these  diets.  Fleisclimann's  is  made  from  100% 
corn  oil,  so  it's  low  in  saturated  fat.  And  because  it's  made  from  100% 
corn  oil,  Fleisclimann's  has  tliat  light,  delicate  flavor  your  whole  family 
will  love. 

neiHchmunna  also  comes  Unsalted,  ideal  for  low- 
sodium  diets.  Get  Fleischmann's  Unsalted  (Sweet) 
Margarine  in  the  frozen  food  section. 

Fleisch  m  ann's 

AMERICA'S  LARGEST  SELLING  CORN  OIL  MARQARINtS 


lighted  dryers  or  hanging  in  the 
sunhght.  Staph  can  Hve  several 
weeks  in  bed  Hnens  and  remain  a 
potential  source  of  reinfection. 
The  majority  of  famihes  who  have 
followed  this  regimen  have  re- 
mained staph-free. 

The  "other  breast"  is  receiving 
more  and  more  attention  from 
doctors  who  treat  breast  cancer. 
Every  patient  about  to  have  breast 
surgery  should  have  a  mammo- 
gram or  X  ray  of  the  opposite, 
"healthy"  breast  as  well  as  regu- 
lar breast  X  rays  thereafter,  doc- 
tors now  agree. 

A  New  York  City  surgeon 
would  go  further.  Biopsy  or  sur- 
gical exploration  of  the  opposite 
breast  should  be  "routine"  at  the 
same  time  as  cancer  surgery, 
maintains  Dr.  Jerome  Urban  of 
Memorial  Hospital.  Cancer  ac- 
tually develops  in  the  second 
breast  in  no  more  than  seven  to  10 
cases  in  100  (statistics  differ  in 
various  studies).  But  it's  particu- 
larly likely  when  the  first  breast 
had  multiple  tumors. 

Moreover,  when  your  doctor 
gives  you  a  routine  examination 
for  breast  cancer,  he  should  check 
you  in  two  positions,  erect  and  ly- 
ing down,  states  Dr.  Arthur  Hol- 
leb  of  Memorial  Hospital.  He  tells 
doctors  in  a  medical  publication 
that  "a  superficial  and  rapid  ex- 
amination of  the  breast  with  the 
patient  sitting  will  often  miss 
tumors  of  considerable  size." 

A  flourishing  and  alarming  black 
market  is  reported  in  injection  of 
liquid  silicone  to  build  up  small 
breasts.  For  some  time  some  rep- 
utable plastic  surgeons  have  been 
inserting  silicone  rubber  forms 
filled  with  silicone  gel  beneath  the 
breasts  of  the  women  who  feel 
they  must  be  more  bosomy.  This 
can  be  considered  medically  ac- 
ceptable by  some  doctors  in  cer- 
tain cases,  though  many  doctors 
dislike  the  idea  of  introducing  any- 
thing artificial  inside  the  body 
except  for  vital  medical  reasons. 

What  is  new  is  the  injection  of 
liquid  silicone  with  a  hypodermic 
syringe  in  an  unethical  doctor's 
office.  This  use  of  liquid  silicone  is 
currently  forbidden  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  except 
in  a  small  number  of  carefully  con- 
trolled research  projects.  The  in- 
jections can  mask  early  signs  of 
cancer  and  make  cancer  detection 
impossible.  Also,  liquid  silicone 
has  a  tendency  to  spread,  and  no 
one  knows  how  it  will  affect  in- 
jected breasts  in  future  years.  In- 
deed, they  may  become  unshapely. 
Doctors  have  also  seen  the  skin  of 
some  such  breasts  become  severely 
affected. 

Even  two  deaths  have  been 
rei^orted  following  injection  of 
"some  kind  of  liquid  silicone"  into 
breasts,  possibly  because  the 
black-market  injector  used  indus- 
trial-grade silicone  fluid  rather 
than  medical-grade  fluid. 

Ncvertiieless,  rei)()rts  Medical 
World  News:  "All  over  the  U.S., 
esiKcially  in  the  West,  women  by 


the  hundreds  are  havitig  thei 
selves  reshaped  by  injections.  . 
Many  fly  to  California  or  L 
Vegas,  where  the  black  mark 
flourishes.  Experts  estimate  th 
no  fewer  than  75  M.D.'s  in  tl 
Los  Angeles  area  give  the  trea 
ment,  and  one  plastic  surgeon  sa 
he  does  25  per  week." 

When  a  couple's  Inability  to  ha 
children  is  caused  by  the  hu 
band's  having  few  or  weak  sperr 
there  may  be  help  with  a  ne 
technique  developed  at  the  Un 
versity  of  Michigan.  There.  D 
S.  J.  Behrman  has  proved  the 
sperm  can  be  frozen  for  more  tha 
two  years  and  that  it  can  sti 
make  women  pregnant. 

"We  can  collect  the  husband 
sperm,  sort  out  the  strong  one 
and  freeze-store  them,"  Dr.  Belli 
man  explains.  "After  several  co! 
lections,  we  have  seminal  fluii 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  highly  fei 
tile  man,  and  we  can  inseminat 
the  wife." 

Also,  in  the  case  of  a  husban( 
who  is  about  to  undergo  surgei ; 
that  might  destroy  his  reproduc 
tive  capacity,  the  Michigan  doc 
tors  can  collect  his  sperm  ahead  c 
time  and  store  it,  apparently  in 
definitely,  to  be  used  later  whei 
the  couple  desires  a  child. 

Dr.  Behrman  and  his  associate 
have  tried  this  technique  with  4 
couples.  They  have  not  had  a  per 
feet  record;  only  40  percent  of  the 
women  became  pregnant.  Never 
theless,  the  results  are  considered 
encouraging. 

Dr.  Behrman's  methods  yield 
still  another  advantage:  "For  the 
first  time  we  are  able  to  stud\ 
sperm  in  detail  over  weeks  and 
months.  Even  the  healthiest  sperm 
is  dead  and  lost  to  study  in  about 
24  hours  if  it  is  not  frozen." 


Now  that  many  of  us  are  about  to 
dash  off  on  summer  vacation  trips, 
I'd  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
new  and  helpful  book  for  travel- 
ers. The  Traveler's  Health  Guide 
by  Drs.  B.  H.  Kean  and  Harold 
Tucker  is  designed  to  help  you 
cope  with  everything  from  cholera 
shots  to  what  to  feed  the  baby  en 
route.  Another  helpful  travel  aid 
is  the  "Medical  Passport,"  a  doc- 
ument to  be  filled  out  by  your 
doctor,  useful  to  have  even  if  you 
stay  home.  It  makes  readily  avail- 
able, in  case  of  emergency,  accu- 
rate details  of  your  past  and  pres- 
ent medical  health  status.  A  new 
pediatric  version,  called  "The 
Medical  Passport  for  the  Child," 
has  just  been  developed.  Besides 
including  a  past  medical  history 
and  up-to-date  copies  of  immuni- 
zation records,  the  medical  pass- 
port contains  copies  of  all  recent 
laboratory,  X-ray  and  electro- 
cardiogram reports.  It  comes  in  a 
I)lastic  portfolio  that  can  be  used 
to  hold  your  regular  ])assi)ort,  in- 
ternational vaccination  certificate 
and  travel  tickets. 

For  more  information,  write  to 
Medical  I'assi)()rt  Foundafion,  35 
East  ()9th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

10021.  END 
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"Then  this  marvelous  thing 

the  pain  was  gone!" 


"My  headaches  come  from  tension  or  exhaustion,"  Mrs. 
Frances  Cipriano  told  us. "With  four  children,  at  times  there's 
a  steady  pace— trying  to  make  all  the  hours  fit  into  the  day. 

"I  remember  trying  Excedrin'  about  two  years  ago.  I  took 
some,  and  then  this  marvelous  thing  happened:  the  pain  was 
gone! 

"So  I've  been  using  it  ever  since.  When  I  feel  a  headache 


coming  on,  I  just  reach  for  the  Excedrin  and  go  on  about  my 
work.  I'm  not  even  aware  of  the  pain  going  away. . .  all  of  a 
sudden  I  feel  just  great!" 

If  you  want  fast  and  thorough  pain  relief,  try  Excedrin. 
Tablet  for  tablet,  it's  50%  stronger  than  aspirin  for  relief  of 
headache  pain. 

Excedrin  analgesic  tablets— the  extra-strength  pain  reliever'^ 
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WHAT  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  YOUR  DOCS  HIDDEN 


COAT  AND  SKIN  PROBLEMS  i 


The  first  thing  you  may  notice  is  scratching  when  he 
doesn't  have  fleas.  Or  maybe  a  dull,  brittle  coat.  Both 
are  often  early  signs  of  diet  deficiencies  that  can  lead 
to  more  serious  problems.  Now,  from  Pet'm*  Labora- 
tories, comes  new  Pet'm  Coat  and  Skin  Daily  Food 
Supplement  to  help  guard  against  these  diet  deficien- 
cies. It  supplies  essential  polyunsaturated  fatty  acids 
and  vitamins  that  even  canned  and  packaged  foods 


may  lack.  Vital  nutrients  pets  need  every  day  for 
bright,  glowing  coats  and  healthy  skin. 

Just  squirt  new  Pet'm  Coat  and  Skin  Supplement 
on  your  pet's  food.  It's  that  easy.  Dogs  like  the  flavor. 
Cats,  too.  So  give  your  pet  a  chance  at  the  coat  and 
skin  he  could  be  showing.  One  bottle  lasts  the  average 
dog  for  thirty  days.  Then,  if  your  pet  doesn't  look  bet- 
ter and  scratch  less,  we'll  give  you  your  money  back. 


Just  mail  us  the  empty  bottle.  What  can  you  lose? 
Nothing  but  your  dog's  dull  coat  and  dry,  itchy  skin. 
If  new  Pet'm  Coat  and  Skin  Supplement  doesn't  help, 
the  problem  may  not  be  diet  deficiencies  and  your 
veterinarian  should  be  consulted. 

Start  your  pet  on  new  Pet'm  Coat  and  Skin  Daily 
Food  Supplement. 

Now  at  your  drugstore.  If  you  love  your  pet,  Pet'm. 


NEW  NUTRiriONAl  Aid 
HElpS  FiQHldull  COATS 

ANddRy,  ircHyskiN 


^Good 


For  a 

27"  by  13"  color  print 
of  the  Pet'm  dogs, 
suitable  for  frsmlng. 
send  50<  and  your  name 
and  address  to: 
Picture  Offer. 
Dept  LH. 
Box  8SS8. 

Ptiiladelphla.  Pa  19101 


n  the  art  world, 
lonkeys  have  been 
onning  smocks 
nd  turning  out 
bstract  paintings 
:)r  years.  Not  to  be 
■utdone  by  the  sim- 
an  species,  now 
logs,  cats  and  birds 
lave  jumped  feet 
irst  into  the  water- 
:olor  medium.  The 
atest  fad  in  West 
German  art  shows 
s  pet  painting.  The 
)wner  dips  his  pet's 
jaws  in  the  paint, 
:hen  lets  him  run  loose  on  canvas. 

he  German  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals  has 
tudied  this  creative  process  and 
ruled  that  pet  art  work  is  humane 
s  long  as  the  animals  are  proiK-rly 
leaned  after  each  session    and  pro- 
ided  the  artist  is  not  forced  to 
jaint  for  more  than  half  an  hour  at 
sitting.  Abstract  art  may  be 
amped  out  yet. 

Want  a  pet  that  eats  grass,  plays 
f(X)tball,  and  may  grow  to  be  eight 
feet  tall?  Nora  Russell,  owner  of  a 
farm  near  Melbourne,  Australia,  is 
training  kangarcxis  for  e.\ix)rt  to  pet 
hops.  She  claims  that  kangaroos 
re  intelligent,  gentle,  and  make 
leal  i^ets.  Her  No.  1  exhibit  is  a 
roo  named  Bouncer,  who  can  kick 
and  catch  a  football.  Trainer  Rus- 
sell's kangarcx)  Ixxim  hasn't  gotten 
off  the  ground  yet,  but  when  it 
does,  better  stand  back! 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  penguin  ^ 

or  an  Eskimo—  to  live  in  an  igloo. 
You  don't  even  have  to  live  at  the 
North  Pole.  Aero-Glass  Corp..  in 
Atlanta,  Ga..  has  just  introduced  an 
igloo  guaranteed  to  last  a  lifetime. 
It's  a  dog  house  made  of  fiberglass 
that  won't  rot,  won't  break  if  you 
climb  on  it,  and  won't  melt.  S'ou 
can  wash  it  out  with  a  hose,  and  the 
house  is  permeated  with  the  smell  of 
cedar  for  the  owner's  enjoyment. 
The  igloo  comes  in  snow  color,  but 
you  can  order  any  color  you  want 
for  $5  extra.  There  are  four  sizes: 
$22.50  for  the  smallest  and  S87.50 
for  the  extra-large  Husky  size. 

Here's  a  book  for  animal  lovers  ev- 
erywhere—dog.  rabbit,  fish,  ferret, 
beaver,  cheetah,  and  other  lovers— 
Bears  in  the  Ladies'  Room  and  Other 
Beastly  Pursuits  (Doubleday,  ■S4.50). 
Author  Bil  Gilbert  calls  himself  an 
"animalcoholic"  who  legitimately 
inherited  his  inability  to  resist 
beasts  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors 
going  back  to  his  great-great-great- 
grandfather, who  returned  from  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  with  a 
pet  grizzly  bear.  Gilbert  had  his  own 
bear,  as  well  as  a  menagerie  made 
up  of  any  other  creature  that  his 
wife  couldn't  keep  him  from  adopt- 
ing. The  title  story  begins  a  string 
of  hilarious  accounts  that  includes 
Gilbert  teaching  a  cheetah  (the 
fastest  mammal  alive)  how  to  run, 
teaching  a  ferret  (a  natural  hunter) 
how  to  hunt,  and  unbuilding  beaver 
dams,  to  the  dismay  of  a  lot  of 
beavers.  In  some  unbeastly  pur- 
suits. Gilbert  makes  mushroom- 
hunting  sound  like  an  African  safari 
and  canoeing  like  an  Olympic  con- 


test. Then,  back  to 
animals,  there's  a 
fascinating  chapter 
all  about  how  to 
entertain  bored  city 
guests  by  tracing 
bees  back  to  the 
hives  to  get  their 
honey.  First,  you 
catch  a  bee  .  .  . 

Well,  better  read 
the  book — it's  de- 
lightful, and  there's 
hardly  a  tame  mo- 
ment in  it. 


By  JOYCE  DATTEL 


The  latest  word  on 

just  what  is  a  dog's  life  comes  from 
England.  Metal  Utilities,  Ltd.  de- 
veloped an  electrically  heated  fiber- 
glass dog  basket  to  give  the  best  in 
postoperative  care  to  dogs  that 
had  undergone  surgery.  Then  what 
do  you  think  happened?  Dog 
owners,  feeling  a  little  guilty,  snug 
under  their  own  electric  blankets  on 
those  cold,  foggy  nights,  started 
buying  the  basket  for  healthy  pam- 
pered pu])s.  The  basket  comes  in  a 
variety  of  colors,  costs  from  $14  to 
$56.  depending  on  size,  and  provides 
all  the  comforts  of  central  heating 
for  Fido. 

Here's  another  warning  for  would- 
be  wiki-animal  owners.  Cliff  Gor- 
man, who  is  currently  featured  in 
the  off-Broadway  hit.  Hogan's  Goat 
(there  are  no  goats  in  the  show), 
raised  an  African  lion  cub  named 
Leone  in  his  Manhattan  apartment 
for  eight  months.  The  neighbors 
complained,  and  he  finally  had  to 
sell  the  cub  to  a  New  Jersey  zoo. 
Gorman  used  to  take  Leone  with 
him  when  he  went  for  interviews  at 
theatrical  agencies.  He  claims  he 
never  received  more  courteous  treat- 
ment. But  there  was  a  serious,  un- 
expected drawback:  The  lion  stole 
the  show  and  got  more  jobs  than 
his  owner. 

A  new  dog  collar  now  on  sale  in 
France  is  brightly  illuminated  by  16 
tiny  transistor-powered  lamps.  The 
collar  was  designed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  night- strolling  dogs  run 
down  bv  automobiles. 


PET  PHOTO  OF  THE  MONTH 


liust  luu  jrunaly  uiity  can.  i  iger 
and  Rag,  posed  willinily  for  Walter 
Chandoha  of  Annandale,  N.J. 

[Do  you  have  a  favorite  pet  picture? 
We  would  like  to  see  it.  Send  it  to  Pet 
News  Editor.  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
641  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022.) 
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From  AppEriiES  to  parasites 

NEW  PeTM  PROduCTS 

heIp  you  TAkE  bEHER  CARE  oF  youR  doq 


NEW!  WITH 


COAT  &  SKIN 

DAILY  FOOD  SU(>P«.EMeNT 


New  dietary  aid  that 
helps  guard  against  dull 
coats  and  dry,  itchy  skin. 
Just  squirt  It  on  food  I 


New  detergent  bar  and 
brush-massager  combi- 
nation to  worl<  up  a  lather, 
invigorate  skin,  and  hold 
the  bar  between  baths. 


All... 
NOW  AT  yOUR 
dRUqSTORE. 


Petrir 


Spray  err,  a.-.  ay  between 
baths.  Kills  fleas,  ticks 
and  lice;  leaves  coat 
shining,  tool 


New  Duffer-pack  makes 
it  easy  to  hit  those  hard 
to  reach  places  where 
parasites  hide! 


Lathers  freely,  even  in 
hard  water.  Leaves  coats 
soft  and  fresh.  Unbreak- 
able squeeze  bottle. 


Eyes  tired 
from  reading? 


Take  a  moment 
for  MURINE 


...soothe  and 
rest  your  eyes 


How  fast  Murine  goes  to  work! 
Its  gentle  comfort  mstantly 
refreshes  your  eyes.  Blends 
perfectly  witti  natural  eye  fluids. 
Murine  is  used  by  millions 
whenever  eyes  feel 
discomfort  from  driving,  TV. 
smoke,  dust,  sleep 
an'l  other  cause-;. 


J 


h.YKS 


Hanrly  n«w  frqu«re/* 
t>ottl«.  AI«o  fL\B%\ 
\iO\\\*i  /'>»h  dropper 


PROJECT:  YOU 

Switchable  hair,  flamboyant  eyes :  How  to 
make  these  quick  summer  beauty  changes  . 


Whether  your  hair  is 
long  or  short,  a 
Dynel  switch  can 
makea  difference. 
Wear  it  blunt-cut 
and  straight, 
braid  it,  buy  an 
extra  one  to  wear 
as  bangs  when  you '  re 
in  the  mood.  For 
a  long-hair  look 
with  lots  of 
height  from  hair- 
line  to  crown, 
comb  your  own 
front  hair  over  a  "rat,"  attach  switch 
at  crown.  More  ideas:  Tie  on  tiny  bows, 
attach  fake  flowers  with  eyelash  glue. 
The  Kenneth  Salon  has  switches  in  nine 
colors.  Send  a  sample  of  your  hair  to 
19  E.  54th  St.,  N.Y.C.,  $4.50.  Tovar 
Tresses  will  custom-blend  a  switch,  $15; 
at  their  counters  in  department  stores. 


Make  these 
eyes:  Top: 
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flamboyant 
brush  blue 
cake  shadow  on  center  lid 
to  brow;  use  pink  shadow 
to  corners.  Dot  bottom 
lid  and  line  upper  lid 
with  blue  liquid  liner. 
Center:  Pink  shadow 
under  brow;  violet 
shadow  where  lid 
creases;  powdered  sap- 
phire-blue shadow  on 
lid.  Circle  eye  as  shown,  with  blue 
pencil.  Bottom:  yellow  shadow  under 
brow;  green  cream  shadow  where  lid 
creases;  emerald  powder  shadow  on  lid. 
Dot  dark  olive  liquid  liner  along  lower 
lashes,  draw  fine  line  along  lower  lashes. 


Another  quick 
change ,  good  for  the 
girl    with  short, 
clippedhair ,  a  Dynel 
wiglet  like  the  one 
at  right .  ' ' Cameo, ' ' 
by  David  &  David, 
in    24    colors,  $5 
(available  in  de- 
partment stores). 


Shoppinii  Information  for  nyo  makaup  on  paKo  ^4 


CORN  FI^KE 

CRUMBS 


i 
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FREE  COIOR  RECIPE  BOOK 
The  Borden  Co. 


Depl.  LH76.  Box  451.  Jersey  City.  N.J.  07303 

^  ^^^^^  send  me  a  copy  of  "Magic  B 
p!^^  dozens  of  desserls  I  can  easily 


:  3S 
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mwl  Wasses  that  look  too  expensive 
to  come  in  a  box  of  detergent... 


r 


.do 

I^.^'^^'i/'^^^/. can  rww  own  a  whole  set  of  sturmjng  smoke»,v /vv /-^^^^ 
tirrted  cry:>.]  -  /^'V-r.  rjesign.  Gfass<?s  that  give  any         • '         T  '  - 

table  s^.  >hion.  Yours  exclusively  in  new  DtJZ.  / 

tit-//  rifeavy-duty  Duz  now  ha*  a  brand  new  brightening  booster  that  actually  [ 
getsclothes  brighter  and  brighter,  wash  afte(;v/ash.  \  I      J  V      7V  7 

A  clean  fresh  look  for  your  Wash.  A  clean  fresh  look  tor  your  tafci^  with  a  set  .^ti^mm  ^mm 

>eautifu»  crystal  glasses.  Discover  them  both  in  new  Dpz!  Juice  glass,  goblet,  tumbler,  iced  tea  glass  -collect  a  whole  set. 
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Ladies'  Home  Jottrnal  j  July,  1966 


"/  never  expected  widowhood,  yet  here  it  is  in  this  bright  room."  A  record  of  the  private  thoughts  that  built  a  new  life.  By  Roslyn  Rosen 


We  always  looked  forward  to  the  weekends.  Sometimes  I  awake 
on  a  Saturday  morning  like  this  one,  surprised  to  discover  that  he 
is  not  breathing  beside'me.  For  whom  shall  I  pour  orange  juice 
and  coffee?  With  whom  shall  I  talk  intimately  and  share  this  day? 
The  dismay  lasts  only  a  moment.  I  get  up,  pull  open  the  drapes, 
and  the  strong  light  comes  in. 

I  never  expected  widowhood,  yet  here  it  is  in  this  bright  room. 
No  woman  expects  to  be  a  widow,  yet  most  of  you  who  read  these 
words  will  lose  your  husbands  one  day.  Five  hundred  thousand 
American  women  will  become  widows  within  the  next  year,  and 
to  each  it  will  be  a  unique  and 
separate  loss.  Some  of  you  will 
accept,  some  will  collapse,  and 
some  will  be  outraged.  You  may 
want  to  cry  out  as  I  did  —  what 
is  wrong  with  our  society?  Why 
do  we  have  this  terrible  waste-* 
Millions  of  men  die  too  young. 
They  die  of  success  and  of  failure. 
In  our  great  country  the  poverty 
is  outrageous,  and  the  stress  on 
wealth  is  outrageous.  We  have 
not  learned  to  create  order,  and 
therefore  we  are  not  free. 

Within  this  vast  disorder  1 
have  begun  to  make  order  for 
myself  because  I  want  to  live.  It 
hasn't  been  easy.  I  remember 
coming  home  months  ago  and 
facing  my  locked  door,  seized  by 
panic.  My  heart  started  to  pound 
because  I  was  sure  I  had  left  my 
key  in  the  house.  I  searched  my 
purse,  returned  to  my  car,  looked 
everywhere,  emptied  my  purse 
on  the  front  seat— and  there  was 
my  key. 

The  panic  lasted  for  hours.  I 
kept  losing  things  and  getting 
frantic  about  them,  for  I  had  lost 
what  I  valued  most.  I  left  my  bed 
unmade,  drawers  pulled  out, 
papers  strewn  about.  The  rest  of 
my  house  was  far  too  neat,  but 
my  room  was  like  my  mind.  One 
night  when  I  returned  to  the 
turmoil  I  went  to  sleep  in  my  younger  son's  room.  It  was  tidy,  as 
it  never  had  been  before  my  two  boys  went  off  to  college.  Now  I 
have  returned  to  the  room  my  husband  and  I  shared,  because  the 
pain  is  not  as  great.  Perhaps  someday  I'll  leave  this  home.  Now  I 
must  stay.  I  love  the  air  and  walls  of  this  house. 

What  can  I  tell  you  women  to  whom  this  violence  has  or  will 
come?  I  can  say  that  people  will  be  unbelievably  good  to  you  when 
it  happens.  They  will  help  you  to  talk.  They  will  bring  in  cooked 
food  and  do  your  dishes.  They  will  visit  in  crowds,  buoy  you  up 
and  exhaust  you.  At  times  you  will  have  to  leave  them  and  rest. 

Photograph  by  Jay  Maisel 


Later  you  must  be  able  to  telephone  these  friends  and  tell  them 
when  you  need  them. 

If  your  children  are  with  you  during  the  first  weeks,  they  will 
come  in  the  night  when  you  weep  and  hold  your  hands.  They  are 
part  of  their  father,  and  will  give  you  some  peace.  Most  children 
will  suffer  deeply  and  will  recover  before  you  do.  It  will  help 
them  to  be  exposed  to  death  and  grief  and  the  solace  of  friendship. 
They  are  being  prepared  for  what'you  are  facing  now. 

One  of  my  sons  was  troubled  in  the  beginning  by  his  father's 
clothes.  After  a  while  both  boys  would  come  to  our  room  and 

take  his  ties,  wear  his  cuff  links, 
his  sport  shirts.  In  our  religion 
it  is  considered  a  mitxyah — a 
blessing — for  children  to  use  the 
belongings  of  the  parents.  Our 
sons  had  a  generous,  loving 
father.  The  things  they  have 
chosen  to  keep  will  give  them 
pleasure. 

Clothes  play  a  strange  part  in 
the  mourning.  Often  I  went  to 
his  clothes  and  touched  them, 
because  sometimes  it  is  difficult 
to  cry.  Now  I  have  given  them 
to  charity,  because  I  don't  want 
to  live  a  fantasy  life. 

Mourning  is  the  limbo  be- 
tween holding  on  and  letting  go. 
My  husband  would  want  his 
clothes  to  be  used.  He  was  a  big, 
attractive  man  who  enjoyed  life. 
I  still  laugh  at  his  jokes,  at  the 
time  he  saw  the  critics  at  a  con- 
cert and  leaned  over  to  whisper 
to  me,  ■  T  can  hardly  wait  for  the 
morning  papers  to  find  out 
whether  I  enjoyed  myself." 

I  have  a  million  memories — 
the  long  evenings  when  he  was 
away  on  business  trips,  and  sud- 
denly the  telephone  would  ring 
and  there  was  his  voice  and  we 
were  together.  "Well,  Roz,  "  he 
would  say  before  he  hung  up, 
"now  you  take  care  of  your- 
self." He  never  said  good-bye. 
You  women  whose  husbands  die  will  find  that  the  confidence 
gained  from  a  good  marriage  will  help  you  to  recover.  Gradually 
your  old  habits  of  living  will  return.  Fo'od  has  a  tranquilizing 
effect,  and  now  when  my  panic  returns  I  stop  for  tea  or  coffee.  A 
waitress  serves  me  and  smiles.  More  people  seem  to  smile  at  me 
these  days,  perhaps  because  I  need  them,  or  maybe  I  never  noticed 
before.  I  sit  over  coffee,  and  the  bad  moment  passes.  It's  difficult 
to  eat  alone.  It  would  also  be  easy  to  become  a  professional  waif. 
In  the  beginning  I  accepted  every  invitation  to  dinner,  finding 
pleasure  in  the  children  and  the  -  (continued  on  page  101) 
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Vhe  ^Jmprobabte 
'Mvate'Ufe  of  Mrs. 
JohnnyCarson 


"Johnny  is  the  universe. 
Joanne  orbits."  An  intimate  look  into  the  life  of 
TV's  loneliest  star.  By  GAEL  GREE.\E 


Eeny,  meeny,  miney,  mo.  There  are  three  doors  to  the  Johnny  Carson  apartment.  You  tap  at  the 
middle.  It  opens  a  tentative  crack.  "The  carpets  are  drying,"  says  the  shoeless  housekeeper.  "Knock  one 
door  to  your  left."  That  door  is  opened  by  what  appears  to  be  a  refugee  from  Hullabaloo  padding  about 
in  wool  bobby  sox  with  gingham  shirt  tails  flying  and  a  less-than-committed  ponytail.  "Excuse  the  chaos," 
apologizes  Mrs.  Johnny  Carson,  brushing  off  a  pup's  flying  tackle. 

It  was  a  corner  of  chaos.  Johnny's  den.  A  forest  of  upended  tables,  disconnected  lamps  and 
orphaned  sofa  cushions,  cartons  of  books,  a  sawed-off  butcher's  block  ("That  was  Johnny'^  idea— it's 
the  living-room  coffee  table")  and,  wedged  in  the  middle,  a  kingsize  oasis  of  crisp  white  linen  and  olive- 
green  electrified  mohair— the  displaced  bed.  "We're  stuck  here  till  the  carpets  dry,"  Joanne  Carson  said. 
"And  Annie  is  confined  to  the  kitchen.  Let  me  get  rid  of  the  girls,"  she  said,  dispatching  Fluffy  (a  present 
from  Johnny  to  Joanne)  and  Muffin  (Joanne  to  Johnny)  across  the  acres  of  damp  beige  forest  of  wall-to- 
wall  plush  for  a  supper  of  ground  round,  kibble  and  bacon  ("Bacon  for  flavor  and  a  pretty  coat").  "We're 
sending  both  girls  to  remedial  paper-training  school,"  Joanne  announced.  "What  do  they  know  from 
carpets  and  grass."  She  sighed. 

She  crawled  mid-bed,  folded  her  legs  Indian  style,  a  waif  with  running  nose  in  a  setting  of  custom- 
order  Spanish  elegance.  Gidget  Goes  El  Greco.  "I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  wearing  a  hostess  gown,"  she 
said,  smoothing  wrinkled  khaki  slacks.  "I  couldn't  even  get  at  my  makeup.  I  was  lucky  to  scrounge  up 
this  old  hairbrush."  She  grinned,  a  fragile,  fresh,  clean-scrubbed  teen-ager  of  34  ("Why  don't  you  say 
thirty-two— Johnny  likes  to  think  I'm  thirty-two")  with  freckles  and  pale,  heart-shaped  face,  wide  mouth, 
giant  eyes.  A  hyperactive  flyweight,  five-feet-two,  97  pounds,  forcing  down  orange  juice  spiked  with  raw 
egg  and  ice  cream,  trying  to  hit  101. 

The  phone  rang.  "Pick  it  up,  it's  your  husband,"  yelled  the  housekeeper.  "That  means  it's  five-thirty," 
Joanne  said,  reaching  for  the  phone.  "We're  camping  out,"  she  warned  Johnny.  He  would  be  late  tonight. 
He  was  doing  a  benefit.  "I'll  leave  a  beacon  so  you  won't  fall  over  the  furniture,"  she  promised. 

"He  always  calls  at  five-thirty,"  she  said.  "Just  when  I  need  a  pickup.  It's  like  candy  to  a  track  star." 

A  benefit  might  be  fun.  Why  not  go  along?  "He's  working,"  she  said.  "Your  husband  doesn't  take  you 


Photograoht  b/  Robert  yr non 
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to  work,  does  he?"  Joanne  would  adore  sit- 
ting in  the  studio  audience  of  The  Tonight 
Show  five  nights  a  week.  "But  it  would  bother 
him."  When  Johnny  is  moonlighting  for 
S40,000  a  week  at  the  Sahara  in  Las  Vegas, 
there's  a  booth  reserved  for  the  star's  en- 
tourage. But  Joanne  usually  stays  at  their 
newVegas  retreat.  "They  turn  away  thousands 
of  people  every  night.  If  I  go,  I  deprive  people 
of  the  chance  to  see  my  husband.  I  stay  home 
and  pull  crabgrass.  It's  a  personal  fight.  I  can't 
wait  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  get  at 
that  crabgrass." 

Talk  about  poverty  programs.  Joanne 
Carson  doesn't  even  get  to  watch  The  To- 
nigh  f  Show.  "He  lets  me  watch  the  mono- 
l(>gue  . .  .  then  we  switch  to  The  Late  Show.  .  . 
or  maybe  watch  Merv  Griffin." 

Johnny  Carson  is  the  universe.  Joanne 
orbits.  "I'm  so  thankful  he  married  me,"  she 
w  ill  say  at  least  once  in  any  conversation,  as 
if,  after  almost  three  years  of  being  Mrs. 
Johnny  Carson,  she  still  can't  quite  believe 
it.  "I  would  have  been  a  very  unhappy  per- 
son if  he  hadn't.  I  would  have  waited  around 
for  him  outside  stage  doors  and  followed 
him  and  written  fan  letters.  He  made  me 
alive  and  opened  a  whole  new  world  for  me." 

One  small  orange-accented  niche  in  that 
world  is  enough  for  Joanne.  The  "Squirrel  s 
Nest,"  her  husband  calls  it,  a  warren  of  un- 
organizable  clutter.  The  rest  of  the  place  is 


The  (.arson.''  >larted  out 
in  a  V/i-roam  apartment 
{top  left).  uraditaUy 
annexed  tiro  more 
apartments  so  ttial  they  note 
lire  in  "the  sprairlinsest 
elevated  ranch  house  in 
mid- Manhat  tan ." 
.ilthoimh  Johnny  often 
dines  on  milk  and 
self -popped  popcorn, 
they  have  three  kitchens. 


"I'm  so  thankful  he  married 
me."  says  Joanne  {left), 
ntill  almoft  unbelieving. 


Johnny  is  a  sreat  kidder. 
{top  rieht).  but  not 
trhen  he  happens  to 
get  tired  of  it  {bottom). 


Joanne  and  Johnny  !>o 
out  no  more  lliati 
once  or  tu  ire  u  niontli. 
"I  don't  like  to  share  my 
husband,'^  she  says. 

Joanne  lilies  to  ivateh  Tf, 
hnt  Johnny  tt  ill  h-l  her 
see  only  the  monolotme 
opeitinii  «)/ Tlu'  'r<>iii^lit 
Slum.  I'hey  often 
sivileh  to  The  ImIv  Show. 


pure  Johnny,  Joanne's  concept.  Massive 
Spanish  doors  and  great  slabs  of  artfully 
antiqued  counters  (Joanne  aged  them  her- 
self with  chisel,  gouge,  chains  and  blowtorch 
after  studying  wood-rotting  in  the  furniture 
archives  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum)  .  .  . 
barn  beams  imported  from  New  Jersey,  a 
zebra  rug  ...  his  own  fur-carpeted  dress- 
ing room  with  sun  lamp  and  wall-to-wall 
closets  ...  his  bar,  his  towering  wine  rack 
("Not  that  we  really  care  for  wine — we  just 
like  the  look  of  a  wine  rack")  .  .  .  brown 
walls,  everything  massive  and  masculine. 

"The  theme,"  says  Joanne,  "is  Johnny." 

From  the  original  honeymoon  4i  _>,  the 
Carsons  have  expanded  north,  breaking 
through  into  a  vacant  2 '  2,  and  south,  annex- 
ing a  subsequeniy  available  3  '2.  That  gives 
them  nine  ro(7-is  and  three  half  rooms — 
three  of  them  kitchens.  Now  they  have  their 
eyes  on  an  adjoining  four-room  apartment 
soon  to  be  vacated.  It  will  be  the  sprawling- 
cst  elevated  ranch  house  in  midtown  Man- 
hattan. Johnny's  three  sons  by  his  earlier 
marriage  would  have  their  own  suite.  Be- 
sides, the  Carsons  can  always  use  more 
closet  space  for  Johnny's  toys — his  flying 


gear  and  archery  equipment,  his  targets,  golf 
clubs.  Great  Books,  back-date  magazines, 
his  home-movie  equipment  and  video  tape 
recorder,  his  drums  and  guitar,  the  fencing 
foils,  water  and  land  skis,  his  scuba  gear. 

Johnny  Carson  is  a  loner.  The  "things" 
in  his  life  protect  him  from  people.  "Things" 
he  can  handle.  Outside,  eight  floors  below, 
flows  the  grimy  East  River  with  a  Sunshine 
Biscuit  sign  on  the  horizon  and  in  the  fore- 
ground an  ever-revolving  flying  red  horse. 
There  might  as  well  be  a  moat. 

There  are  42  pairs  of  slacks  in  Joanne's 
closet.  And  one  long  crepe  gown.  An  ac- 
curate reflection  of  the  Carsons'  social  life. 
"Our  private  life  is  completely  at  home," 
says  Joanne.  "1  enjoy  my  husband.  I  don't 
like  to  share  him  with  anyone." 

The  Carsons  run  on  highly  unsynchro- 
nized  metabolisms.  By  the  time  Joanne  stag- 
gers out  of  their  houndstooth-check  accented 
bedroom  at  1 1,  her  husband  has  been  up  for 
hours,""  combing  the  morning  papers  for 
monologue  material,  walking  the  pups,  sip- 
ping instant  coffee.  "Sometimes  I  can't  find 
him  ...  the  bedroom  is  so  far  away  from 
everything.  So  I       ( continued  on  page  100 ) 
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Mark  thought  that  he 
was  embarking  on  the  most 
dazzling  adventure  of  his 
life.  His  mother,  recalling  her 
own  childhood,  knew 
better.  Should  she 
protect  him?  Or  let  him 
risk  heartbreak? 
By  MARNIE  ELLINGSON 


MARK 
AND  THE 
REST  OF  THE 
WORLD 


Mark  is  six,  and  he  is  going  to  the  moon  next  week  if  I  let  him  use 
the  two  dollars  he  got  for  his  birthday  to  buy  supplies,  and  if  he  is 
allowed  to  spend  every  day  working  like  a  small,  sunburned  Troja^i 
in  the  Kipplingers'  backyard. 

Tomorrow  is  the  Sunday-school  picnic  he  has  been  looking  forward 
to,  but  now  he  is  begging  to  stay  home  and  work  on  the  rocket.  Under 
the  sunburn  his  face  is  pale  with  pleading  and  exhaustion.  He  has  two 
long  scratches  on  his  arm,  and  I  have  had  to  remove  a  deep  splinter 
from  his  palm,  during  which  operation  he  did  not  cry.  Spacemen  never 


cry  over  service-inflicted  wounds.  Now,  however,  his  brown  eyes  are 
enormous  and,  from  the  sheer  weight  of  earnestness,  they  are  ready 
to  fill  with  tears. 

"Please,  Mom,  I  gotta  be  there  tomorrow.  Nobody  gets  to  ride  in 
the  rocket  unless  he  works  on  it  every  day,"  he  says.  "And  just  the 
big  guys  get  to  help.  Pete  and  Stoney  and  me."  (Pete  and  Stoney  are 
also  six.)  Then  his  voice  hushes  with  awe.  "And  Kip  and  Joe  and  Bart 
Logan  and  Whitey  Paulson."  (Kip  and  Joe  Kipplinger  are  older  men 
of  nine  and  ten,  and  so  are  Bart  and  Whitey.)  "But  Tim  and  Fred 

Illustration  by  Roger  Hanes 


and  Jimmy  are  too  little.  All  they'd  do  is  just  get  in  our  way." 

I  suspect  meanly  that,  at  three  and  four,  Tim  and  Fred  and  Jimmy 
don't  have  two  dollars,  and  I  wonder  what  project  the  Kipplingers 
are  privately  financing  with  the  money  gouged  out  of  Mark,  Pete  and 
Stoney.  I  have  seen  the  rocket,  and  I  have  seen  the  pile  of  lumber  left 
over  from  the  carport  Mr.  Kipplinger  built  this  spring,  so  I  am  sure 
they  are  not  going  to  use  the  money  for  supplies. 

"What  are  you  going  to  use  for  fuel?"  I  ask  innocently,  but  with 
a  devious  hope  in  my  heart  that  Kip      ,  „      (continued  on  page  92) 
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It's  impossible  to 
be  lonely  in 
this  swinging 


apartment 


Jan  Hyland  (below, 
second  from  right) 
enjoys  the  whirlpool. 


By  GAEL  GREENE  □  Janet  H>land  is  a  sweet 
young  lady  who  is  learning  to  be  a  swinger.  And 
she  is  swinging — in  her  own  little  way.  In  Los  An- 
geles, where  women  grow  more  lush  than  the  bou- 
gainvillaea— and  outnumber  men  to  a  dismaying 
extent — this  highly  proper,  slightly  underfed  kin- 
dergarten teacher,  recently  arrived  at  the  panic 
side  of  25,  currently  commands  the  attention  of 
more  men  than  she  quite  knows  what  to  do  with. 

Some  women  are  born  to  drive  men  mad.  Not 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  would  you  be 
likely  to  number  Janet  Hyland  among  them.  Those 
vulnerable  blue  eyes  .  .  .  the  gently  bouffant 
frame  of  taffy  hair  ,  .  .  the  flushed  translucent 
skin.  This  is  no  face  to  launch  a  thousand  ships. 
It  is  a  face  to  sell  one-step  floor  wax  in  a  TV  com- 
mercial; it  could  pass  for  17,  and  you  wouldn't  be 
surprised  if  you  opened  your  door  and  found  it 
there,  above  a  bright  green  uniform,  trying  to  sell 
you  Girl  Scout  cookies. 

The  for(;e  that  tinned  this  schoolteacher  into  a 
fledgling  Scarlett  O'llara  is  the.  South  Hay  Club, 
about  the  last  place  you  would  choose  for  a  Girl 
Scout  convention.  The  South  Bay  Club,  in  the 
sprawling  Los  Angeles  suburb  of  Torrance,  is  a 
"For  Single  Adults  Only"  apartment-house  com- 
plex with  two  swimming  pools  (one  of  them 
heated),  an  outdoor  whirlpool,  three  tennis  courts 
and  a  live-in  tennis  pro,  two  gyms,  two  saunas,  a 
plushly  carpeted  billiard  parlor,  and  a  breathlessly 
unceasing  round  of  barbecues,  hootenannys,  cos- 
tume balls,  pot-luck  sup[)tMs,  tennis.  Scrabble  and 
bridge  torn iiamcnis,  and  all  sorts  ol  intellectual 
and  athletic  mingling  of  the  sexes,  organized  and 
otherwise. 

Imagine  a  Big  Ten  homecoming  weekend  set  on 
a  Caribbean  cruise  ship.  That,  sort  of,  is  the  South 
Bay  Club,  a  live-in  bachelor  plavground,  one  of  a 
new  species  of  spc^cialized  housing  that  caters  to 
the  most  neglected  segment  of  our  family-oriented 
population.  Moving  in  can  be  a  dizzying  experi- 
ence for  a  girl.  It's  a  little  like  setting  up  house- 
keeping in  the  middle  of  a  fraternity  house.  All 
those  men  everywhere.  Bronzed  crew  cuts  in 
tennis  whites.  Baby-faced  sun  worshipers  in  trop- 
ical  wrap-arounds,  llnknow  n  toes  touching  across 
the  iiitime  circle  of  the  whirling  Jacuzzi.  A  cluster 
of  dedicated  girl-watchers  hanging  around  the 
office  to  case  the  newcomers  as  they  register. 

Everywhere,  an  open  door  means  "come  in." 
Parties  are  ad-libbed  at  any  hour.  Walking  across 
the  courtyard  from  laundry  to  garage  is  like  audi- 
tioning for  the  Copacabana  chorus  line,  and  South 
Bay's  female  tenants  know  it.  They  put  on  full 
makeup,  false  eyelashes  and  provocative  play- 
clothes  just  to  walk  down  the  hall  to  empty  the 
trash.  "I  wouldn't  dream  of  going  out  in  rollers,'' 
says  Janet.  "Absolutely  never."  This  resolution 
means  Jan  gets  up  at  6  a.m.  once  or  twice  a  week 
to  set  and  dry  her  hair  in  S.B.C.'s  do-it-yourself 
beauty  salon. 

South  Bay  has  survived  its  first  year.  It  has 
even  weathered  a  "Roman  Orgy"  scandal — appli- 
cants in  congenial  groups  of  eight  were  invited,  by 
a  slickly  produced  solicitation  on  a  very  official- 
looking  letterhead  slipped  under  club  doors,  to 
eat  cheese,  sip  wine  (in  the  reclining  position) 
and  be  fed  grapes  (peeling  optional).  It  was  an  in- 
nocent spoof  dreamed  up  by  a  couple  of  South 
Bay  bachelors.  They  decided  to  carry  the  joke  one 
step  further  and  petitioned  the  city  for  a  license, 
and  thereby  prompting  headlines  in  the  commu- 
nity daily:  "Bacchanalian  Doings  at  Hip  South 


Bay  Club."  Several  distaff  South  Bayans  were 
not  at  all  amused. 

A  memorable  year.  Uncounted  engagements. 
Eight  or  nine  marriages.  The  club  had  even  been 
raided.  "It  was  the  Valentine's  Day  Massacre," 
one  observer  reported.  "The  police  swooped  on  a 
club  party  and  confiscated  almost  $300  in  cash 
and  liquor.  We  didn't  know  you  needed  a  license 
to  charge  for  drinks." 

To  mark  the  first  anniversary,  the  management 
threw  a  "semiformal"  dinner  dance  in  the  party 
room.  In  California  that  means  ties  for  men,  shoes 
for  girls.  Manager  Ludmilla  Duda,  a  former 
Czechoslovakian  who  was  once  a  hostess-house- 
keeper for  Tyrone  Power,  insisted  on  baking 
banana  bread,  ham  loaves  and  cheesecake. 

Jan  Hyland  anticipated  the  evening  with  char- 
acteristic butterflies  and  a  hangover  of  a  wall- 
flower complex.  "I  hate  big  parties.  The  worst 
part  is  walking  in  alone,"  she  decided,  and 
promptly  enlisted  a  neighbor  as  escort. 

It  was  a  typical  South  Bay  turnout:  three  men 
for  every  girl.  The  activities  director  (please  don't 
call  her  social  director)  says,  "We  do  anything 
to  get  girls  in  here.  We  even  let  them  stay  four 
in  a  two-bedroom  unit.  The  trouble  is  our  boys 
all  love  the  place,  and  tell  their  friends.  The  girls 
love  it,  too,  but  they  don't  tell  a  soul." 

The  stag  line  was  restless.  In  the  dim  light  of 
the  pool  area,  a  sultry  brunette  in  orange  reached 
for  a  cigarette.  Five  lighters  and  a  match  burst 
into  flame.  "War  is  bell,"  a  frustrated  engineer 
cried.  "The  men  here  can't  aflbrd  to  be  difficult," 
a  young  lady  confided.  "There  are  too  few  of  us." 

The  mood  of  the  evening  was  set  for  Jan  by  the 
exuberant  young  man  who  greeted  her  arrival 
with:  "Here  she  is  .  .  .  the  flower  of  building 
Number  One."  For  Jan  it  was  a  triumph.  She 
reviewed  the  intricacies  next  morning.  To  the 
dance  with  Lon  .  .  .  wooed  and  taken  away  to  a 
bcachside  bistro  by  Don  . . .  belle  of  an  after-hours 
party  where  she  soothed  the  wilted  Lon  and 
simultaneously  intrigued  the  fascinated  Don. 
Then,  sometime  before  4  A.M.,  off  for  a  nightcap 
with  John.  (She'd  carried  her  own  hot  milk  across 
the  courtyard  to  John's  apartment.  He  plied  her 
with  whole-wheat  crackers.)  She  was  still  a  little 
woozy.  "I  can't  quite  get  my  contact  lenses  in," 
she  confided.  "Marriage?  Oh,  not  yet.  You  see, 
all  this  is  too  new  to  me.  I  haven't  had  nearly 
enough  of  a  whirl  yet." 

Jan  is  whirling  overtime  to  make  up  for  last 
year's  lull,  when  she  was  totally  stalled  as  a  new 
girl  in  a  town  that  has  a 
way  of  isolating  newcom 
ers.  Doomed  to  streak 
along  its  unfriendly  free- 
ways, young  emigrants 
from  the  East  find  them- 
selves deprived,  as  Los 
Angeles  magazine  puts  it, 
of  those  "aids  to  human 
gregariousness  enjoyed  in 
older  cities  .  .  .  with  a  sin- 
gle downtown  working 
area."  Distances  are  for- 
midable. Girls  in  Torrance 
know,  for  instance,  that 

Jan  enjoys  a  stroll 
along  the  beach.  "Mar- 
riage?'' she  asks.  "Oh,  not 
yet.  Fm  having  a  tchirl!" 


to  any  but  the  most  devoted  (or  desperate)  \\  r.>t 
Los  Angeles  or  Burbank  bachelor,  they  are 
strictly  G.U.  (Geographically  Undesirable). 

In  their  sparsely  furnished  oceanside  digs, 
Jan  and  her  roommate,  Mary  Jo  Wohlgemutli, 
felt  old  age  and  spinsterhood  creeping  in.  Mary 
Jo  was  ready  to  call  it  quits  and  return  to  Chicago. 
"We  used  to  sit  around  and  tease  each  other  about 
how  we'd  still  be  sitting  home  together  at  forty 
doing  our  laundry  on  Satiirday  nights,"  Jan 
recalls,  "but  I  wouldn't  give  up.  It  was  a  matter 
of  pride.  I  knew  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
before  I  would  find  a  place  where  I'd  fit  in." 

What  must  seem  slightly  incredible  to  the  folks 
back  home  in  the  well-to-do  Chicago  suburb  of 
Hinsdale  is  that  a  "swinging  apartment  for  hip 
singles"  should  be  that  place. 

The  senior  Hylands — Don  and  Lee — and  their 
offspring,  Clark,  27,  Jan,  25,  Vern,  24,  are  warm 
and  sociable.iBoys  who  might  drop  by  to  see  Jan 
or  Vern  seemed  content  to  hang  around  playing 
with  the  dog,  Cindy,  and  chatting  with  Mrs. 
Hyland.  The  Hylands  are  fun  but  not  gung  ho. 
And  Jan,  fey,  uninhibited  and  a  little  bit  kooky, 
yet  always  reserved,  serious,  shy,  is  about  as 
unhip  as  a  contemporary  girl  can  be.  She  is  a 
complex  combination  of  intelligence  and  naivete, 
obedience  and  stubborn  independence.  By  stark 
contrast.  South  Bay  is  like  a  scenario  for  a  Tues- 
day Weld  movie.  Yet  when  someone  once  asked 
Jan  what  star  she  would  cast  as  herself,  she 
snapped  back  quickly,  "Greer  Garson."  And  an 
S.B.C.  doctor-bachelor  admirer  put  it  this  way: 
"She's  so  incredibly  feminine  she  makes  you  feel 
immensely  masculine.  .  .  .  And  she's  really  so 
ladylike,  it's  .  .  .  it's  almost  quaint." 

Janet  does  seem  a  bit  quaint.  Anyway,  she  is 
the  kind  of  girl  we  have  been  assured  no  longer 
exists  in  this  era  of  Cool  Nihilism.  She  is  a  con- 
servative who  stands  on  her  principles:  Broke 
last  summer  and  forced  to  choose  between  a  $21- 
a-week  nursery-school  job  or  f35-a-week  unem- 
ployment insurance,  she  took  the  job.  It  meant 
working  five  mornings  a  week  and  forgoing  full- 
time  loafing  by  the  pool,  but  she  says,  "I  kept  my 
pride." 

Jan  has  other  virtues  many  of  us  have  been 
learning  to  live  without:  a  sense  of  community 
responsibility  (she  gets  up  each  Sunday  at  seven 
to  spend  the  morning  as  a  volunteer  in  a  pediatrics 
ward  because  .  .  .  "Well,  I  like  children,  especially 
the  littlest  ones") ;  and  the  conscience  of  a  pro- 
fessional (she  hopes        (continued  on  page  110) 
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SEQUINED 
DRESSES 

Look  like 
a  million  for 
less  than 
$20 


All  that  glitters 
doesn't  necessarily  cost 
a  fortune — even 
when  it's  worth  it. 
Consider  these 
fabulous  sequined 
dresses.  This  much 
fashion  would  cost  you 
about  $500  (each) 
in  the  stores.  But 
you  can  make  one  or 
both — they're  easy:  sequins 
are  crocheted  in  as  you 
go— for  under  $20  a  dress. 
So  start  now.  Make  it  a 
summertime  project,  and  have 
your  millionairess  dress 
ready  for  the  first  great 
party  of  the  fall. 


Opposite:  double- 
crocheted  dress  with  deep 
V  hack  costs  $i  1.56 
to  make  (4  skeins  of  yarn, 
$')-'>(y,  y  packages  of 
sequins,  $6).  Earrings, 
Mimi  di  N.  This  page: 
iridescent  halter 
dress  costs  $16.68  to 
make  (12  skeins  of 
yarn  $4.68;  6  packages 
of  sequins,  $12). 
Earrings,  CastleclifF. 
To  order  directions 
for  making  both  dresses 
(and  sweater  on  our 
cover)  turn  to  page  100. 
All  yarn  hy  Coats  6?  Clark; 
sequins  hy  Sol  Kahaner. 


.... 


By  Nora  O'Leary,  Patterns  Editor 

Ptiotosrapht  by  Bill  Helburn 


Behind  every  glamorous  tvoman 

there  is  a  hairdresser,  and  the  President's 

daughter  is  no  exception.  Here  is 

the  inside  story  of  George  Masters, 

the  artist  ivho  turned  Lynda  Bird  Johnson 

from  a  college  coed  {left) 

into  a  star  who  startled  the  movie  colony. 

By  Vernon  Scott 


STEP  BY  STEP: 
LYNDA  BIRD 
JOHNSON'S 
HOLLYWOOD 
BEAUTY 
TREATMENT 


eyebrows  arched 


lips  paled 


hair  shaped 


complexion  emphasized 


Photograph  by  Melvin  Sokolsky 


A  w  hite  Chevrolet  pick- 
up truck  stopped  one 
afternoon  last  March  in 
front  of  the  Beverly  Hills 
mansion  where  George 
Hamilton,  ihemovie  star, 
liveH  with  his  mother. 
Out  of  the  cah  elirnhed  a 
{^fMxi -looking,  tall,  tanned 
mijn  in  lii-i  late  twenties, 
wearing  a  I  iirllenc  k  hport 
shirt,  white  denims  and 
dark  gogghv  puslicd  into 
his  tousled  hlorid  liair.  lie 
lo<<kcd  like  a  Grand  i'n\ 


race  driver,  but  in  fact  he 
was  one  of  America's 
most  extraordinary 
tradesmen:  a  hairdresser 
who  has  dared  to  pick  a 
fight  with  FJizabeth  Tay- 
\(>r;  charged  Marilyn 
Monroe  S  1,000  for  one 
haircut;  and  once  re- 
hjieclfullv  re(piesl<*d  Au- 
rlre)  li<-phurn  lo  refrain 
(rom  Hying  across  tlnr 
country  to  hav<'  her  hair 
done  h)  liitn. 

i'liih,  llien,  was  (jeorg<' 


Masters,  and  he  had  come 
to  tackle  one  of  the  most 
delicate  assignments  of  a 
star-studded  career  that 
is  escalating  his  income 
ever  closer  to  the  $100,- 
000-a-year  mark. 

Within,  dressed  in  a 
robe,  with  wet  hair  and 
no  niakeu[>  ("just  like  all 
th<;  r(;st  of  my,  clienth"), 
waited  Lynda  liird  John- 
Hon,  of  Washinglon,  I ).( 

"Do  what  you  like," 
HUggesled  the  President's 


daughter,  but  Masters, 
happily,  was  far  too  ex- 
perienced to  take  her  at 
her  W'ortl. 

"Lynda  didn't  say  any- 
thing about  being  afraid 
of  her  parents'  reaction," 
he  reports.  "I  was  wor- 
ried, hut  not  Lynda.  I 
could  have  heen  run  out 
of  {\w  country. 

"lJul  Lynda  was  hesi- 
tant ahout  lo<»  many 
changes  in  her  appear- 
ance, hecause  she  is  still 


a  college  girl.  And  college 
girls  are  still  conformists. 
They  don't  want  to  be 
loo  different  from  one 
another.  I  think  she  was 
frightened  ahout  'over- 
doing' her  appearance. 
She  may  be  the  IVesi- 
<lent's  daughter,  but  she 
is  still  a  coed  at  the  Uni- 
v<Tsity  of  Texas,  and 
lliinks  in  terms  of  her 
frien«ls  at  college." 

It    was    a  forniidahle 
(contirnu'd  on  pufic  lO^y) 
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A  SENSE  OF  HAPPINESS 


An  exciting  new  writer,  in  her  very  first  novel,  captures  the  mixed 
joys  and  despairs  of  a  single  girl  in  New  York  and  in  love.  Condensed 
in  this  issue,  before  book  publication.        BY  MALISSA  REDFIELD 


His  voice  on  the  telephone  is  rather  attractive,  but  neutralized 
by  a  polite,  remote  manner.  We  will  soon  be  sijending  hours,  or  even 
days,  together,  and  I  try,  unsuccessfully,  to  visualize  Philip  Bowen. 

A  year  ago  this  cool  contact  would  have  made  me  tremble.  I 
was,  it  seemed,  an  inept  impersonator  of  some  stranger  who  was 
truly  capable,  as  I  only  pretended  to  be,  of  earning  a  living  in  the 
teiTible  city  of  New  York.  Still  an  impersonator,  I  am,  at  least,  no 
longer  so  fearful  of  being  found  out. 

"Sarah,  you're  beginning  to  look  like  an  authentic  New  York 
girl,"  Simon  said  to  me  the  other  day.  "I  suppose  it's  a  desirable 
development." 

A  year  ago,  Simon  Greenfield  was  only  a  name,  attached  to 
books  and  magazine  articles.  And  now,  he  is  someone  who  evidently 
finds  me  competent  to  arrange  appointments,  conduct  interviews, 
and  do  whatever  else  he  chooses  to  put  to  me.  Sometimes  I  catch 
my  breath  at  the  thought  of  the  good  luck  which  brought  me  to 
work  for  this  amusing,  intelligent,  kindhearted  man. 
I  am  able  to  talk  tranquilly  enough,  then,  with  Philip 


Bowen,  matching  my  reserve  to  his.  He  has  a  weighty 
title  in  a  large,  famous  corporation,  but  I  am  used  to 
this  by  now.  Simon  has  a  commission  to  write  about 
Arnold  Henderson,  the  head  of  Philip  Bowen's 
company,  and  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
ai-ranging  the  interviews. 

Our  first  interview  falls  on  a 
sultry,  dispirited  September  day.  The 
gi-eat  lobby  of  Henderson's 
building  is  stately  enough, 
in  aggressive  modern 
style,  to  be  sobering.  On 
the  thirty-fifth  floor, 
Philip  Bowen  is 
waiting  for  us.  We 
shake  hands,  and 
I  respond  in  kind 
to  the  faintest 
sketch  of  a  bow.  I  f 
am  amused  to  see 
that  Simon  is  \ 
slightly  at  a  loss. 
We  ordinarily  en- 
counter, in  Philip 
Bowen's  role, 
jaunty  extroverts 
to  whom  we  are  in- 
clined to  feel  the  least 
bit  superior.  We  have 
become  accustomed  to  a 
more  expansive  welcome  than 
this  irreproachable  politeness. 

Arnold  Hendei-son  suddenly  mate- 
rializes, and  takes  charge  of  us,  like  a  genial, 
bullying  father.  He  tells  us  he  is  delighted 
that  we  are  doing  the  story;  that  he  is 
completely  at  our  disposal;  that  Philip 
Bowen  has  been  told  to  "give  us  the  run  of 
the  place" ;  that. ...  I  realize  that  it  is  going  to  be 
hard  to  listen  to  this  man  through  the  hours 
ahead  because  I  find  him  so  unattractive. 

In  Henderson's  ottice  Simon  and  I  open  our 
notebooks  and  begin.  We  are  under  more  polite 
restraints  than  lawyers  or  detectives,  and,  in  • 
theoiy,  we  have  a  willing  collaborator,  but  still 
we  must  ask  some  unwelcome  questions.  Hender- 
son answers  at  length,  fluently.  My  pen  races 
over  the  page  at  first,  and  I  strain  to  catch  every 
word  and  be  alert  to  every  nuance  of  the  voice. 
It  is  a  harsh  voice,  the  kind  that  never  hears 

Mustrations  by  Allan  Mardon 


itself,  and  after  an  hour  I  am  aware,  as  Simon  certainly  must  be, 
that  it  is  going  to  tell  us  a  great  many  things  we  don't  particularly 
want  or  need  to  know. 

I  light  a  cigarette,  relax  a  little,  and  feel,  as  so  often,  the  reality 
of  this  moment  wane.  Even  after  a  year,  it  often  takes  the  most 
conscious  effort  at  concentration  to  convince  me  that  this  is  a  "real 
life."  I  remind  myself  that  I  chose  to  be  here.  Chose  to  leave  a 
sunny  house  in  California,  because  it  held  a  life  that  no  longer 
seemed  "real."  But  I  live  here  still  as  though  in  a  dream. 

Covertly,  I  search  the  faces  of  my  three  companions.  Simon's 
face  is  too  familiar  to  tell  me  anything  new.  Henderson's  is  too  alien. 
And  there  is  Philip  Bowen.  I  think  he  may  be  about  forty-five. 
Dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  clear,  pale  skin.  He  is  a  handsome  man  who 
seems  to  be  unaware  of  his  physical  charm.  He  looks  very  tired; 
fatigue  is  somber  shadow  on  his  face.  But,  despite  it,  he  has  a  fresh- 
ness, a  wonderfully  immaculate  look  which  seems  a  natural  conse- 
quence or  reflection  of  his  self-containment. 

The  day  begins  to  fade.  Windows  light  up  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
and  soon  the  city  is  radiant  against  the  night  sky.  Three  of  us  grow 
weary.  Henderson,  appallingly,  seems  more  highly  charged  with 
Winter  is  the  right   ^^^'"SY  than  when  we  began.  I  begin  to  feel  hungry  and  cross, 
time  for  lovers.  There  is    In  an  unexpectedly  decisive  way,  Philip  Bowen  rescues  us. 


something  troublingabout  spring, 
and  the  new  show  of  green. 


"Arnold,  it's  after  eight-thirty.  These  people  may  be 
accustomed  to  more  reasonable  working  hours— I 
think  we'd  better  let  them  go." 
Henderson  looks  surprised  as  he  consults  his  watch. 

But  we  are  freed,  and  find  ourselves, 
not  much  later,  out  on  the  street. 
Simon  and  I  say  good  night,  and 
he  starts  off  downtown.  I  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment,  thinking 
about  walking  a  few 
blocks  before  catching 
a  bus.  The  air  is  fresher 
now;  the  city's  over- 
wrought daylight  self 
has  subsided.  Suddenly 
I'm  aware  that  Philip 
Bowen  is  at  my  side. 
"May  I  get  you  a  cab, 
Mrs.  Fraser?  Or  perhaps 
if  we're  going  in  the  same  di- 
rection we  might  share  one." 
His  stop  is  first,  and  it  is  only 
a  short  trip  to  his  new 
apartment  building  on 
the  river. 

We  shake  hands  as 
we  say  good  night,  and 
his  hand  is  as  dry  and 
cool  as  his  voice. 


Though  Simon  and  I  find 
Henderson's  unpredictable- 
ness  mildly  annoying,  our 
work  goes  ahead  rapidly 
enough.  That  first  interview  set  a 
kind  of  pattern:  More  often  than 
not,  we  begin  at  the  end  of  the  after- 
noon and  sit  on  through  the  early  eve- 
ning, revived  at  some  moment  by  tea  or 
drinks  summoned  by  Philip,  released 
eventually  by  his  quiet  suggestion  to 
Henderson  that  it  is  very  late.  It  works 
i;  out  well,  actually.  Simon  is  in  even 
better  spirits  than  usual,  and  my  own 
morale  improves  in  a  faintly  alarming 
way.  It  seems  safest  to  attribute  it 
to  the  vivid  days  of  October. 
I  buy  a  few  more  pretty  new  clothes.  I 
go  to  several  parties.  My  mother  and  father  come  up  from 
Washington  for  a  weekend.  I  begin  to  feel  more  than  ever 
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like  a  proficient  New  Yorker,  and  even  forget,  for  sustained  inter- 
vals, the  deep  gulf  across  which  I  can  still  see  too  clearly  everything 
I  used  to  think  I  wanted  and  was  so  sure  I  would  have. 

By  the  middle  of  the  month  Simon  begins  to  see  the  story  taking 
shape  inside  in  his  head  and  to  think  about  setting  it  down.  An 
evening  comes  when  he  remarks,  after  an  especially  long  session  with 
Henderson,  that  one  more  interview  should  satisfy  him.  We  agi'ee 
that  it's  a  relief  to  be  almost  done.  But  I  also  feel  a  kind  of  regret. 

"Sarah,  you  have  the  baffled  look  of  someone  struggling  to 
remember  whether  they've  lost  something.  I  didn't  see  anything 
left  behind  upstairs." 

As  on  that  first  night,  Philip  Bowen  finds  me  hesitating  on  the 
doorstep.  His  reading  of  my  face  makes  me  smile— it's  so  near  the 
mark.  But  I  say,  "No,  it's  not  that.  I  was  just  paralyzed  by  the 
terrible  nightly  question— whether  to  be  healthy  and  walk  home, 
or  economical  on  a  bus,  or  extravagant  taking  a  taxi." 

"I  have  an  idea — come  home  for  supper  with  me.  My  wife  has 
asked  a  few  people  in,  but  one  more  guest  wouldn't  be  any  problem. 
Claire  would  be  delighted,  and  so  would  I.  Do  come." 

It  seems  unlikely  that  an  unexpected  addition  to  the  party  will 
really  delight  Mrs.  Bowen.  But  a  vision  of  my  silent  apartment 
is  suddenly  daunting.  So  I  say,  yes,  I'd  love  to  come  to  dinner. 

We  are  late;  the  party  is  already  in  progress.  Eight  or  ten 
people  sit  with  drinks  in  their  hands,  talking  in  a  relaxed  and 
cheerful  fashion.  At  Philip's  and  my  approach,  a  tall,  slender  woman 
detaches  herself  from  them:  Claire  Bowen. 

She  is  handsome  in  a  cool  way,  fair  and  pale,  like  winter  sunlight. 
She  is,  perhaps,  a  little  older  than  Philip.  Her  welcome  to  me  is 
more  than  polite,  but  the  greeting  she  exchanges  with  Philip  is  so 
brief  and  formal  that  I  am  afraid  his  casual  invitation  to  me  an- 
noyed her.  Or  is  this  their  customary  style? 

Philip  seems  to  be  enjoying  his  own  party  quite  wholeheartedly; 
I've  never  seen  him  so  relaxed  and  smiling.  But  Mrs.  Bowen  seems 
almost  too  intent  on  having  each  guest  feel  comfortable.  Her  reserve 
is  different  from  Philip's— she  gives  the  impression  of  wanting  but 
not  knowing  how  to  make  a  warmer  contact. 

When  the  last  guests  start  to  say  good-bye,  I  am  surprised  to 
realize  that  it's  almost  midnight.  It's  time  to  go  home.  Philip  offers 
me  my  coat,  and  I  see  he  also  has  his  own.  It's  much  too  late  for 
me  to  go  off  alone,  he  insists,  and  I'm  easily  persuaded;  it  is  a  pro- 
tective gestiire  which  seems  to  suit  the  gentle  mood  of  the  evening. 

The  doorman  whistles  for  a  taxi  in  vain. 

"Well,  then,  shall  we  walk?"  Philip  says.  "There  seems  to  be 
no  choice— I  hope  you  don't  mind." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind,  but  I  hate  to  bring  you  out  at  this  hour." 

"Not  at  all.  I  often  go  for  a  late  walk  on  a  fine  night." 

We  set  off  uptown  in  silence,  as  if  by  common  consent.  At  the 
intersections  Philip  takes  my  arm,  with  the  lightest  possible  touch. 

The  designers  of  my  new  "luxury"  building  had  only  one  gen- 
erous impulse:  They  set  the  entrance  down  a  few  steps  and  back 
a  few  yards  from  the  street,  in  what  is,  in  effect,  a  tiny  park  behind 
a  low  wall.  Now,  I  discover,  it  is  a  fine  place  to  linger  over  a  farewell. 
Sheltered  by  the  little  park,  we  stand  leaning  against  the  wall  and 
talk,  easily  enough,  about  the  party  and  the  party  guests,  but  it 
becomes  increasingly  clear  that  we  are  listening  to  some  other 
dialogue.  What  now?  What  next?  Is  this  all? 

Philip  says:  "Sarah,  there's  a  favorite  bar  of  mine  not  far  from 
here.  Let  me  buy  you  a  drink." 

I  say,  in  the  calmest,  most  conventional  voice:  "Well  .  .  .  thank 
you  .  .  .  but  why  don't  you  come  up  and  let  me  give  you  a  drink? 
That  seems  simpler." 

While  I  make  drinks,  Philip  walks  around  my  living  room  like 
an  anthropologist  gathering  data:  He  carefully  studies  my  few 
pictures,  examines  the  spines  of  books  and  phonograph  records, 
gently  touches  the  one  beautiful  thing  I  own,  the  Tanagra  figurine 
which  was  a  wedding  present. 

He  says  finally,  when  we  have  settled  on  the  sofa,  "It's  very 
pretty,  Sarah.  You  have  an  awfully  pretty  place." 

I  say,  "Thank  you.  When  I  think  of  the  terrible  hurry  I  did  it 
in,  it  seems  more  like  luck  than  anything  else  if  it's  turned  out  all 
right.  I  rented  the  apartment,  at  night,  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 
When  I  moved  in— in  daylight— I  was  really  astonished  to  discover 
that  I  was  going  to  live  at  the  bottom  of  a  well— you  know,  with 
another  tall  building  just  ten  feet  away." 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  says,  with  real  concern.  "I  hope  you  weren't 
too  disappointed,  or  angry." 

"Not  really.  But  it  made  me  feel  uneasy,  badly  prepared.  As 
though  all  the  rules  here  were  new  and  unknown  to  me." 

"And  as  though  you  would  have  to  discover  them  all  by  making 
mistakes."  And  now  he  takes  my  hand. 
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Is  this  really  what  I  want,  what  seems  certain  to  happen  next? 
We  are  sitting  quite  near  each  other.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
conscious  of  how  easy  it  would  be  to  close  the  distance  between* 
our  bodies.  Easy  and  sweet.  And  why  not? 

We  look  at  each  other,  and  smile  a  little.  We  find  in  each  other's 
faces  an  understanding,  a  provisional  acceptance.  We  turn  toward 
each  other,  closing  the  small  space  without  an  instant's  awkward- 
ness, and  kiss.  Gently,  quietly.  A  brief  pause  in  which  there  is 
something  almost  like  a  sigh,  and  our  mouths  meet  again. 

But  now  I  am  a  little  afraid— and  suddenly  armored  by  fear. 
Who  is  Philip?  A  chance  acquaintance.  Someone  else's  husband. 
If  I  fancy  that  I'm  so  deeply  attracted  to  him,  and  if  this  attraction 
seems,  mutually,  so  irresistible,  all  the  more  reason  to  mistrust  it. 

He  senses  my  hesitation  almost  before  I  am  fully  aware  of  it 
myself,  and  says,  as  a  question:  "Sarah?" 

"It's  getting  very  late.  ...  I  think  you  must  be  .  .  .  expected 
at  home." 

The  great  ascendant  curve  of  our  mood  drops  down  again  now 
almost  as  swiftly  as  it  rose.  What  had  seemed  inevitable  moments 
ago  now  seems  unthinkable.  It  was  exhausting  to  travel  so  far  so 
fast.  Philip's  pallor  is  accentuated.  I  feel  inclined  to  weep. 

He  says  finally,  "Yes  I'm  sorry.  I  had  no  idea  of  the  time  

I  must  be  on  my  way." 

I  wake  the  next  morning  to  the  thought  that  all  night  long  I 
have  been  calling  Philip's  name,  or  he  mine.  I  get  up  and  go  to 
the  office  with  the  thought  that  I  am  expecting,  at  any  moment, 
to  hear  some  terribly  good  news,  or  have  already  heard  it. 

"You're  looking  marvelous  this  morning,  Sarah,"  Simon  says. 

Yes !  I  must  be. 

But  then  the  telephone  rings,  and  it  is  Philip,  calling  to  say  that 
today's  meeting  with  Henderson  must  be  put  off. 

That's  all.  The  voice  is  just  the  same  as  it  always  was,  admitting 
nothing,  denying  nothing.  Because  nothing  is  there? 

By  the  day's  end  I  have  constructed  an  attitude  which  seems 
lightly,  neatly  definitive.  How  trite,  how  trivial  our  kissing  was! 
After  parties  people  make  passes;  it's  a  law  of  certain  lives.  I  have 
far  more  experience  than  I  wish  of  the  world  in  which  such  pointless 
intimacies  are  commonplace.  How  could  I  have  fancied  even  for  a 
moment  that  something  real  had  happened? 

Simon,  having  decided  he  has  enough  material  on  Henderson, 
goes  home  to  write,  and  I  am  left  with  far  too  much  time  to  live  on 
fantasy.  There  are  still  a  few  bits  of  research  to  be  done,  Simon 
occasionally  calls  with  a  new  question,  and  I  also  have  work  to  do 
for  our  next  assignment.  But  the  next  weeks  are  fatally  undemanding. 

feel  as  though  years  have  passed,  but  it  is  only  mid-November 
I   when  Simon  has  his  first  draft  ready.  He  is  unusually  satisfied 

with  it.  We  had  agreed  to  let  Philip  have  a  look  at  the  draft, 

and  I  am  glad  that  we  are  not  presenting  cause  for  open  warfare. 

At  this  final  meeting,  Philip  is  splendid.  With  light,  dry,  almost 
offhand  comment,  he  presents  his  challenges  to  us,  and  most  of 
them  seem  just.  Simon  is  fair-minded,  and  I  can  tell  that  he  is 
impressed.  I  am  terribly  impressed.  What  a  pleasure  it  would  be 
to  be  able  to  congratulate  Philip  on  a  performance  of  such  effec- 
tive style  and  strategy.  It  makes  me  realize,  sadly,  how  very  little 
I  know  about  him. 

And  will  I  never  know  any  more? 

Simon  and  Philip  say  good-bye  with  a  cool  friendliness  which 
seems  to  forecast  that  they  will  meet  again  only  by  chance.  Philip 
and  I  shake  hands:  this  touch  is  painfully  pleasant,  the  briefest  of 
rituals.  I  don't  know  what  was  in  his  face,  because  I  looked  away. 

That  evening  Philip  telephones:  to  ask  me  to  have  dinner  with 
him  three  nights  later.  I  can't  even  tell  whether  I  am  surprised. 
When  a  longing  is  so  intense,  any  fulfillment  of  it  has  a  sense 
of  the  inevitable. 

Across  the  restaurant,  as  I  enter  it,  I  see  Philip  sitting,  looking 
utterly  at  home  in  this  elegant  setting.  As  I  am  shown  to  the  table, 
he  gets  to  his  feet  with  the  most  charming  smile  of  welcome.  In  a 
matter  of  moments,  I  am  settled  beside  him,  with  greetings  ex- 
changed, a  drink  for  me  ordered,  and  an  uncertain  silence  impend- 
ing. I  don't  know  what  to  say:  How  happy  I  am  to  be  here  with 
you,  dear  Philip !  But  that  is  for  him  to  say,  if  he  chooses  to. 

"Sarah,"  he  says,  "I  shouldn't  have  asked  you  to  be  here  with  me." 

No,  no,  he  can't  really  mean  that.  It  is  just  another  formality, 
which  I  must  deny:  "Please  don't  say  that.  I'm  so  glad  to  be  here." 

He  says:  "How  old  are  you?" 

"Thirty-one.  .  .  .  And  you?" 

"So  much  older  .  .  .  forty-nine." 

Among  all  the  other  barriers  between  us,  is  the  difference  in 


our  ages  important?  Apparently.  But  I  feel  too  shy  to  ask  him  why 
he  should  look  so  troubled. 

Finally  I  say:  "I  hope  you  weren't  too  appalled  by  the  article." 

He  hesitates.  "No,  not  really.  I  suppose  it  was  about  what  we 
expected.  The  same  story  about  Arnold  is  written  over  and  over 
again." 

"And  you  don't  think  it's  true?" 

"Only  partly  true.  I've  worked  for  him  for  almost  ten  years.  Do 
you  think  I  could've  stood  it  that  long  if  he  were  just  as  tiresome 
and  unpleasant  as  Simon  made  him  out  to  be?" 

"No,  no,  of  course  not!  It's  something  I  kept  wondering  about 
while  we  were  working  on  the  story— how  you  felt  about  Henderson. 
I  knew  you  couldn't  feel  the  way  Simon  and  I  did." 

"You  knew  that."  He  turns  to  me  with  a  sweet,  pleased  smile, 
and  then  asks  with  the  gentlest  mockery:  "How  did  you  know?" 

He  doesn't  expect  to  be  answered.  How  did  I  know?  I  simply 
knew,  and  he  understands  that,  and  is  touched  and  content. 

He  says:  "Sarah,  I  .  .  .  wanted  to  see  you  again  long  before  this. 
Every  day  it  was  a  struggle  not  to  call  you." 

"Oh,  why  did  you  wait?  I  was  longing  to  hear  from  you.  It  was 
almost  unbearable." 

"I  was  almost  able  to  hope,"  he  says,  "that  you  didn't  feel  that 
way,  or  that  if  you  did,  in  several  weeks  the  feeling  would  quietly 
die."  He  smiles  with  a  kind  of  wry  self-reproach:  "I  was  really  al- 
most counting  on  you,  dear  Sarah,  to  be  more  sensible  than  I." 

Almost  is  surely  the  crucial  word  here.  I  can't  bear  to  think  that 
he  could  seriously  have  wanted  me  to  refuse  him;  that  he  might  even 
have  been  relieved  if  I  had. 

"There  are  just  too  many  good  reasons,"  he  says,  "for  you  to  be 
sensible." 

"The  fact  that  you're  married." 

"Yes  .  .  .  and  for  the  second  time." 

This  is  an  unexpected  and  formidable  bit  of  information. 

"Claire  and  I  have  been  married  not  quite  five  years,"  he  goes 
on.  "We  both  divorced  to  marry  each  other." 

There  is  an  enormous  upheaval  summarized  here.  For  the 
moment  I  can  only  wish  it  weren't  so:  a  great  emotional  event,  quite 
recent,  which  must  have  had  all  the  aspects  of  love.  And  now  he  is 
sitting  here  with  me. 

"Do  you  have  any  children?" 

"One  son,  from  my  first  marriage.  Alexander— Alex.  He's  almost 
eleven.  Most  of  the  year  he  lives  with  his  mother  in  Boston."  And  as  if 
to  cut  off  further  inquiry,  he  says:  "And  you  are  divorced,  Sarah?" 

"Yes.  For  a  little  over  a  year." 

"Children?" 

"No." 

"You  want  to  marry  again  some  day,  I  hope?" 

"Yes  .  .  .  not  just  to  be  married,  obviously— 
if  so,  I  suppose  I  might  not  have  been  divorced. 
But  for  a  woman,  at  least,  marriage  is  . . .  the  least 
lonely  kind  of  life.  Don't  you  think?" 

"Is  that  what  you  think,  Sarah,  dar- 
ling?" he  asks,  once  again  with  that 
gentle  mockery.  I  am  silenced,  and  he 
says,  in  the  kindest  way:  "You'll  be 
married  again  before  you  know  it. 
You're  terribly  pretty,  sweet, 
charming,  and  so  young." 

My  heart  sinks;  this  isn't 
what  I  want  to  hear  at  all,  this 
cheerful  projection  of  a  future  on  which 
he  makes  absolutely  no  claim.  "I'm  not  so 
young  as  all  that,"  I  say.  "Why,  we're  really 
the  same  generation." 

He  responds  to  this  with  a  smile  that  has 
more  gaiety  than  I've  ever  seen  in  him.  But 
quickly  some  sober  shadow  falls,  and  he 
says  almost  severely:  "Don't  you  believe 
that,  Sarah,  because  it's  not  so.  You 
have  most  of  your  life  ahead  of  you." 

The  unspoken  corollary  is  obvious 
enough :  that  by  contrast,  he  feels,  most  , 
of  his  life  is  behind  him.  No,  no,  I  long 
to  say:  you  have  no  idea  what  may  still  happen  to  you; 
don't,  please  don't  rule  out  the  possibility  that  some  of 
it  may  matter— matter  a  great  deal.  But  I  say  in 
stead,  lightly:  "All  right.  But  you  must  ad- 
mit, at  least,  that  I'm  not  a  child." 

"The  gay  smile  again.  "No,  thank 
heaven.  You're  not  a  child.  You're 


marvelously  grown  up,  terribly  sophisticated. . . .  Oh,  Sarah,) 
sure  you  meant  to  .  .  .  come  to  have  dinner  with  me  tonight\ 
"Yes."  We  look  at  each  other,  and  he  knows  I'm  sure. 

It  is  finally  clear  to  me  what  New  York's  one  perfect  functioJ 
to  shelter  clandestine  lovers.  Among  millions  seeking  thousandsN 
different  destinations,  the  movements  of  two  people  leave  almo\ 
no  trace. 

As  to  all  lovers,  everything  we  do  together  for  the  first  time  seems) 
brand  new.  I'm  sure  I  never  knew  before  what  it  was  like  to  walk  in 
this  city;  I  think  I  never  really  saw  the  brisk,  smart  crowd  under  the 
flags  on  Fifth  Avenue  at  noon,  never  noticed  how  completely  the 
city  is  transformed  by  the  first  heavy  snowfall.  In  public  we  have  an 
extraordinary  sense  of  privacy.  When  we  are  alone  together,  the  rest 
of  the  world  might  not  exist.  For  a  few  hours  of  the  week,  my  apart- 
ment is  the  world.  We  are  as  alone  together  as  though  every  other 
connection  we  had  with  life  had  been  severed. 

But  who  is  Philip,  who  is  Sarah?  What  do  we  possess  in  each  other? 
I  soon  find  that  Philip's  reserve  is  a  kind  of  armor  not  only 
against  the  outsider  but  also  against  his  own  consciousness  of  certain 
thoughts  and  feelings.  It  is  a  delicate  and  gradual  process,  discover- 
ing where  and  when  he  will  feel  free,  open,  trusting.  Please,  trust  me, 
dear  Philip,  I  sometimes  long  to  say. 

His  work  is  the  safest  ground,  although  by  no  means  entirely 
safe.  Sometimes  he  talks  about  Henderson  with  a  dislike  far  cooler 
than  the  casual  aversion  Simon  and  I  felt.  But  most  of  the  time,  the 
mood  he  brings  away  from  his  long,  exhausting  days  is  a  kind  of 
half-detached  fascination.  Sustaining  Henderson's  arrogance  there 
is  evidently  an  immense  vitality,  to  which  Philip  is  attracted,  and  a 
certain  concentrated  intelligence,  which  really  interests  him.  Some- 
times he  talks  about  Henderson  almost  enviously.  He  covets  that 
terrible,  natural  drive,  I  think. 

One  day  I  ask  him:  "Would  you  like  Alex  to  have  the  kind  of 
working  life  you've  had?" 

It  is  plainly  something  he  has  thought  about  often— anxiously, 
inconclusively. 

He  answers  me  now:  "Perhaps  I  should  want  it  more  than  I 
actually  do.  Of  course,  he's  only  eleven.  But  I  don't  believe  he  has 
the  right  temperament." 

To  my  surprise,  he  has  been  willing  from  the  beginning  to  talk 
about  his  son.  Philip's  son:  His  photograph  shows  eyes  as  dark  as 
his  father's  in  a  face  still  childishly  soft  and  round.  A  tender, 
serious  young  face. 

"Do  you  suppose,"       "He's  a  wonderful-looking  boy,  Philip,"  I  say,  meaning 

famlr  ^ehl^knows  ^°    '  ^^ving." 

"about  me,  Sarah?"  ^.^^   Philip  gives  me  Alex's  letters  to  read,  and  they  seem 

to  me  marvels  of  young  charm  and  sweetness.  They  are 
always  full  of  special  thoughts  for  his  father :  "I  read  the 
book  about  King  Arthur  you  told  me  you  read  when 
^  you  were  a  boy,  and  I  liked  it  very  much."  "We 
went  to  the  science  museum  today,  and  I  remem- 
bered going  last  summer  with  you  to  the  one  in 
New  York."  "I  hope  you  had  some 
fim  on  your  trip  with  Mr.  Hender- 
son, Papa,  and  didn't  get  too  tired." 
Once  I  said  to  him,  "Oh,  Philip, 
you  must  be  a  wonderful  father." 
Almost  angrily,  he  answered:  "Don't  say 
that,  Sarah.  You  know  it  can't  be  so." 

At  some  later  moment — this 
is  still  dangerous  country,  but 
not  so  dangerous  as  at  first — I 
ask : "  How  do  you  think  Alex  came 
through  the  divorce?" 

There  is  a  pause,  and  then 
he  answers  with  the  slow 
care  of  someone  trjang  to 
make  an  absolutely  fair 
judgment  on  a  matter  of 
terrible  personal  impor- 
tance: "I  think...  as 
well  as  a  child  of  six 
possibly  could.  He 
was  too  young,  of 
course,  to  imder- 
stand  it.  That  was 
the  worst  thing, 
his  desperate 
bewilderment. 
Once  he  said..." 
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We  are  sitting  on  my  sofa,  quite  close.  Now  in  a  sudden  move- 
ment he  gets  up.  He  walks  back  and  forth  with  a  quick,  tense  step. 

. .  he  said  to  his  mother,  'Papa  doesn't  love  us  any  more.'  Run- 
ning from  me  to  Polly,  as  he  must  have  felt  I  was  about  to  run  from 
him." 

Silence.  There  is  nothing  I  can  say. 

"Well.  The  main  thing  is  that  Polly's  been  perfect  with  him.  If 
he  hasn't  suffered  any  more  than  he's  seemed  to,  if  he  loves  me  as  he 
seems  to,  it's  mostly  her  doing." 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  he  still  cares  almost  as  much  about 
his  firet  wife  as  he  does  about  their  son.  "Were  you  happy  together?" 
I  ask  him. 

He  turns  the  question  awaj'  at  first  with  a  kind  of  angry  anguish: 
"That's  a  schoolgirl's  question.  Do  you  go  through  life  asking  your- 
self 'am  I  happy?'  Sarah?" 

"No.  I'm  sorr^'.  That's  not  really  what  I  meant." 

He  knows  what  I  meant.  I  long  to  know:  what  happened.  To  move 
him  to  destroy  the  one  marriage  for  another.  "V^Tiat  was  the  desperate 
impxilse  behind  what  must  siirely  have  seemed  to  him  an  act  of 
violence? 

He  says,  more  calmly:  "I'm  sorry.  I  suppose  I'd  have  to  say  that 
Polly  and  I  were  happy  enough.  I  can't  really  explain  to  you  what 
went  wrong.  Nothing  went  wrong." 

The  bare  facts  are  utterly"  commonplace,  one  of  the  classic  plots 
of  broken  marriages.  He  knew  Claire  for  years,  and  her  husband; 
the  two  couples  were  old  and  good  friends.  Then  suddenly  he  and 
Claire  were  lovers,  and  then,  all  this  in  less  than  half  a  year,  divorced 
and  married. 

Only  five  years  ago. 

WTien  he  talks  about  his  divorce  it  is  almost  like  a  man  trjong  to 
talk  about  a  tragedy,  perhaps  a  death  in  the  familj*.  But  it  must 
have  been  a  passionate  cra\Tng  for  happiness  which  brought  on  the 
madness,  and  I  wish  he  would  let  me  have  a  glimpse  of  it.  I  long  to 
know  the  man  who  once,  at  least,  put  such  a  desperately  high  value 
on  happiness. 

Ovir  histories  have  been  so  different  that  we  are  always  likely  to 
misunderstand  each  other.  But  he— it  often  seems  to  me  that  he 
wishes  to  be  misunderstood,  while  I  am  absurdly  anxious  to  interpret 
myself  to  him  "correctly." 

"Oh,  Philip,"  I  say  to  him  once,  "it  must  be  terribly  boring— I'm 
always  explaining  myseK." 

He  denies  it  with  great  warmth,  and  in  fact  I  am  never  really 
afraid  that  I'm  boring  him.  On  the  contrarj^  the  great  temptation 
is  to  be  too  amusing,  to  make  self -mocking  little  stories  of  the  most 
painfully  chaotic  experiences.  Partly,  I  suppose,  it  is  a  way  of  match- 
ing his  reser\'e  and  detachment. 

I  think  he  will  never  really  understand  why  I  left  my  husband. 


dym%,  too.  We  lived  together  like  .  .  .  polite  strangers.  After  seven 
years,  we  were  more  like  strangers  than  ever." 

He  is  curious  to  know  why  I  came  to  New  York.  "Wouldn't  i^ 
have  been  easier  for  you  to  have  gone  back  to  Washington,  with 
family  and  friends  there?" 

"Oh,  no,"  I  answer,  unguarded,  "I  couldn't  have  gone  creeping 
back  home  then.  I  was  a  failure.  I'd  failed  at  the  most  important 
undertaking  of  my  life." 

I  never  should  put  it  in  those  terms  to  Philip:  It  somids  like  a 
reproach  or  judgment  of  him.  I  know  he  feels  guilty,  past  any  possi- 
bility of  forgiveness.  "And  besides,"  I  add  hastily,  "where  else  is 
there  but  New  York?  If  you're  starting  a  new  life.  As  a  matter  of 
course  you  come  to  New  York— to  make  your  fortune." 

I  am  full  of  droll  stories,  for  Philip,  about  ray  beginnings  in  New 
York.  But,  once,  longing  to  be  truthful,  I  say:  "I'd  never  been  so 
frightened  in  my  life.  I  couldn't  seem  to  see  the  fut\u^  with  me  in  it." 

He  looks  uneasy,  troubled,  baffled,  as  though  I  had  confessed  to 
a  personal  defect  which  he  was  \mwilling  to  see.  He  smiles  and  puts 
away  such  a  desolate  image  of  me:  "No,  no,  darling.  I  can't  believe 
you  were  frightened.  That's  not  like  you." 

Insist  or  not?  "Well,  it  didn't /ee/  like  me."  Philip  evidently  pre- 
fers to  think  of  me  as  a  gay,  impulsive  creature  with  a  gift  for  fiiiding 
pleasiire  in  life. 

"Philip,"  I  say  frankly,  after  several  installments  of  this  mad- 
cap's history,  "it's  not  fair.  Whj'  should  I  be  so  confidential  with 
you  when  you're  so  unforthcoming  about  your  own  life?" 

"That's  not  so,  darling,"  he  says,  offhandedly.  "I've  told  you  far 
too  much  about  my  life.  Most  of  it's  been  perfectly  quiet  and 
iminteresting." 

He  would  far  rather  let  it  go  at  that. 

I  say,  lightly  still:  "Oh,  come  now.  You  mean  that  in  this  city  of 
so  much  .  .  .  casual  temptation,  you've  resisted  it  all?"  Except  for 
Claire;  except  for  me,  I  don't  say. 

His  expression  is  cool,  almost  severe,  as  he  answers:  "I  suppose 
I've  never  found  these  . . .  casual  temptations  esp>ecially  attractive." 

He  has  no  sooner  said  it  before  he  wishes  he  could  take  it  back. 
But  it's  too  late.  I  am  wounded,  suddenly  and  severely.  My  tears 
come  in  a  flood.  Philip  puts  his  arms  arotind  me,  calling  me  sweet 
names,  strokes  m\-  hair,  kisses  my  closed  streaming  eyes.  But  I  say, 
in  a  cold  voice  I  hardlj'  recognize:  "I'm  sorr>"  to  have  gotten  so  upset. 
I  can  imderstand  how  I  misled  you.  My  pla>-ful  stories.  My  generally 
plaj'ful  style.  But  I  don't  see  how  you  could  have  made  sense  out 
of  .  .  .  being  my  lover,  taking  up  with  this  pla^-ful,  casual  girl,  when 
you  fancied  that  you  lived  by  such  different  terms?" 

He  says,  after  a  moment,  quietly,  seriously:  "Sarah,  darling,  I 
never  imagined  that  this  was  just  a  casual  adventure,  for  either  of  us. 
I  know  vou  understand  that." 


because  I'm  so  inclined  to  give  a  viry,  sometimes  even  rather  comic, 
account  of  our  life  together.  I  try  at  least  to  be  fair,  to  Tom  and  also  I  say:  "I  love  you,  Philip."  Wlien  did  I  say  that  for  the  first  time? 

to  myself.  But  still  I  find  myself  creating  a  caricature  of  the  truth.       Perhaps  it  was  at  Christmas. 

Tom  Fraser,  the  rising  young  architect.  Sarah         Phiiip  looks  now  as  i  we  going  to  give  each  other  Christmas  presents? 

Fraser,  his  lovely  yotmg  wife.  Mature,  serious,  must  look,  pale  and  still.  "Please,  In  my  own  mind  I  fret  over  this  question  in  an  ab- 
responsible  young  people,  both  of  dedde'i?ke  thi^^n  ari'fn^^         surdly  persistent  way.  But  I  am  buying  presents  for 

them,  and  devoted  to  each  other.  Think  about  it."       "     everj-one  else  I  love,  and  one  Saturday  afternoon  I 


Not  having  children  was  a  deep 
disappointment  to  them, 
but  they  faced  this  prob- 
lem in  a  mature,  respon 
sible  way,  reading 
medical  literature, 
seeing  doctors,  look- 
ing into  the  pos- 
sibility of  adop- 
tion. Then, 
not  long  af- 
ter her  thir- 
tieth birthday, 
Mrs.  Fraser  bolts. 

He  never  says  so, 
but  Philip  finds  it  hard  to 
believe  that  I  hadn't  fallen  in 
love  with  someone  else 
when  I  left  Tom.  Other- 
wise, don't  most  people 
simply  stay  married?  Se- 
rious, responsible  people? 

"But,  Philip,  I  was 
dying"  I  say  to  him 
once,   in   a  truthful 
mood.  "And  Tom  was 
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V 


come  across  a  beautifully 
made,  marvelously 
expensive  little 
traveling  chess  set. 
PhiUp  and  Alex  like 
to  play  chess  to- 
gether. It  is  irresistible. 
On  our  last  evening 
before  I  go  to  my  family's 
for  the  holida>-s  I  am 
still  undecided,  al- 
though the  chess  set 
is  wrapped  in  Christ- 
mas paper.  We  have  a 
leisurely  dinner  together, 
storing  up  the  memorj-  of 
'leasure  against  the  com- 
.ig  week  apart.  Time  has 
almost  run  out  when  we 
get  to  my  apartment,  and 
with  a  private  laugh  at  my 
uncertainty,  1  give  him  his 
present.  He  takes  the  pack- 
age with  a  amile,  kisses  me 
several  times,  briefly  looks 
embarrassed,  and  finally 


takes  out  of  an  inner  pocket  and  offers  to  me  what  is  also  unmis- 
takably a  Christmas  present. 

I  unwrap  a  very  fine  old  Persian  bracelet,  delicate,  pale  gold 
filigi-ee.  I  admire  it  extravagantly,  and  he  praises  the  chess  set  as 
though  it  were  surely  the  nicest  present  he'd  ever  had.  The  brace- 
let is  beautiful,  but  even  if  it  were  not,  I  would  be  just  as  happy. 
It  wasn't  the  occasion  that  mattered  but  the  ceremony  itself,  the 
first  exchange  of  offerings.  He  has  something  of  mine  to  keep,  and  I 
something  of  us. 

"Oh,  Philip,"  I  say,  kissing  him,  or  being  kissed,  "I  love  you  so." 

I  go  on  saying  "I  love  you"  with  increasing  conviction.  And, 
without  my  realizing  exactly  when  it  happens,  I  begin  to  hear 
Philip  say:  "My  love,"  "dear  love,"  "my  lovely  love."  I  see  in  his 
face  so  much  tenderness  and  joy,  and  his  embrace  is  so  perfectly 
loving.  And  at  last  I  give  myself  up  to  believing  that  we  both  have 
made  an  encounter  with  what  we  think  is  love. 

Winter,  our  first  season,  is  the  right  time  for  lovers  to  come  to 
know  each  other.  We  respond  to  spring  almost  as  though  we  had 
never  expected  the  season  to  change.  Warm  sun  and  wind  seem  like 
a  disturbance  of  the  proper  order  of  things.  There  is  something 
troubling  about  the  new  show  of  green. 

My  father  telephones  one  April  night.  "Your  mother's  flowers 
are  a  wonder,"  he  says.  "Never  lovelier." 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  could  see  them.  Perhaps  I  could  come  down  one 
weekend  soon."  But  I  don't  really  want  to  go  away. 

"That  would  be  wonderful,  darling,"  my  father  says.  "But  I  was 
calling  to  say  that  1  have  to  come  to  New  York  on  a  case  next 
Wednesday,  and  I  hope  you  can  have  dinner  with  me  that  night." 

We  meet  at  one  of  the  restaurants  which  we  regard  almost  as 
family  property,  because  we've  always  gone  to  them  as  New  York 
visitoi-s.  As  we  sit  talking  over  drinks,  it  occurs  to  me  that  father 
might,  by  some  impossible  means,  have  found  out  about  Philip.  But 
I  think  if  he  did,  he  would  simply  worry  quietly,  late  at  night,  hoping 
and  hoping  that  I  would  neither  come  to  nor  be  the  cause  of  gi'ief. 

He  says  now,  "Sarah,  your  mother  and  I  have  been  thinking 
lately  .  .  .  we're  hoping  that  you  might  be  intei-ested  in  coming  back 
to  Washington.  You've  been  here  a  year  and  a  half  now,  and  we're 
very  proud  of  the  way  you've  managed  your  life  here  " 

"Thank  you."  I  am  touched,  and  feel  a  surprisingly  strong  sense 
of  relief:  No,  he  couldn't  possibly  know  about  Philip. 

"It's  true,  darling.  You've  made  a  new  life  for  yourself,  with  very 
little  help  from  us.  But  we  hope  you  might  feel  you  wanted  to  come 
back  to  Washington  now— and  let  us  be  more  help.  I've  even  heard 
about  a  possible  job.  You  remember  Peter  Larkin  and  that  little 
magazine  he  started.  Well,  I  told  him  about  you,  and  he  sounded 
interested." 

I  say  to  my  father:  "It's  an  awfully  tempting  idea,  but  I'm  just 
not  sure  it's  the  thing  to  do  right  now." 

My  father  says,  "Well,  it's  nothing  that  has  to  be  decided  tonight. 
But  it  seems  to  me  there's  a  lot  in  its  favor." 

Oh  yes!  My  life  would  probably  be  a  lot  pleasanter.  But  when 
I  think  about  it  later,  the  idea  has  the  unreality  of  a  dream— an 
absurd  dream  which  I  come  out  of  with  a  kind  of  giddy  gaiety. 
No,  I  am  not  going  to  leave  Philip's  city.  It's  almost  as  though  I 
had  been  ordered  to  go— and  then  granted  a  reprieve.  I  feel  marvel- 
ously  lighthearted,  recklessly  gay,  and  can  hardly  endure  the  hours 
until  I  see  Philip. 

When  we  meet  for  dinner,  I  am  still  feeling  gay.  Philip,  as  I  tell 
him  what  Father  said,  looks  far  too  serious;  he  should  realize  what 
a  narrow  escape  we  had  and  celebrate  our  deliverance  with  me. 

"Do  you  suppose,  Sarah,"  he  says,  "that  your  family  has  some- 
how .  .  .  discovered  that  you  have  .  .  .  me  in  your  life?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  that's  it.  They  want  me  to  come  home  because 
they  believe  I'll  stand  a  better  chance  of  marrying  again." 

Philip  looks  even  more  serious  and  says:  "I  seem  to  remember 
your  telling  me  very  early  on  that  you  thought  marriage  was  the 
best  state  for  women." 

"Oh,  yes,  wasn't  that  a  ridiculous  thing  to  have  said  to  you  just 
then?" 

"No  it  wasn't,  darling.  In  any  case,  I  thought  you  meant  it." 

I  say:  "I  suppose  there's  something  about  married  life  I  prefer. 
Even  to  the  very  last  days  of  my  marriage,  there  was  something 
awfully  pleasant  about  going  into  the  kitchen  to  get  supper  started 
every  night— something  reassuring." 

"Angel,  I  can  see  you  very  clearly  in  that  scene.  It's  becoming." 

This  doesn't  especially  please  me.  I  say:  "Well,  of  course,  the 
whole  thing  was  a  farce.  Cooking  away  like  that  amidst  the  ruins." 

"Don't  say  that,  Sarah.  I  can  see  you  so  well  at  the  center  of 
some  almost  .  .  .  old-fashioned  married  scene:  a  big  house,  lots  of 
children,  a  garden  " 


"Philip!  Are  you  trying  to  tell  me  that  you  want  me  to  .  .  .  leave 
New  York?" 

"Sarah,  don't  be  a  fool,"  he  says.  "I  couldn't  even  bear  to 
imagine  your  leaving  New  York,  much  less  wish  it." 

Ah,  how  sweet.  Has  he  ever  said  anything  sweeter  to  me? 

"But  it  occurs  to  me,"  he  says,  "that  you  might  see  alternatives 
to  your  present  life  which  made  more  sense  to  you— and  that  get- 
ting man-ied  again  might  figure  among  them  rather  importantly." 

"I'd  like  to  be  married  to  you." 

Said  now,  this  has  the  stamp  of  perfect,  irresistible  truth.  But 
Philip's  face  is  unreadable.  What  shall  I  say?  Take  it  back?  Qualify, 
apologize,  pretend,  as  he  would  probably  prefer,  that  my  marvel- 
ously  blunt,  plain,  truthful  remark  was  never  made? 

"Philip-o,  it's  true,  you  know.  I'd  love  to  be  mamed  to  you." 

He  says  deliberately,  seriously:  "You're  much  too  yoimg  and 
full  of  life  to  be  married  to  me,  Sarah.  In  a  very  few  years  you  would 
find  it  impossible." 

"No,  you're  wrong,  Philip,"  I  say,  trying  to  match  his  com- 
posure. "I  would  always  be  happy  with  you." 

I't  comes  out  sounding  ridiculously  childlike,  and  he  smiles. 
It  is  a  terribly  loving,  hopelessly  remote  smile  that  makes  me 
tremble. 
"Oh,  Sarah,"  he  says,  "you're  such  a  love.  If  you  think 
you're  'happy'  with  me  now,  that  seems  like  a  miracle  to  me.  But 
try  to  imagine  time  passing.  Love  changing." 

I  don't  know  what  to  say  next;  as  I  speak  I  sound  stubborn  and 
woebegone:  "Time  would  have  no  effect,  except  to  make  me  love 
you  all  the  more.  You  must  know  that." 

Enough,  too  much,  for  the  moment.  I  take  up  my  cup  and  drink 
the  last  of  my  coffee.  Philip  pays  the  check,  helps  me  into  my  coat. 
From  the  rather  dark  restaurant  we  come  out  into  the  final  light  of 
a  spring  evening.  Stung  by  a  sense  of  loss,  I  feel  tired  and  tender, 
divided  from  Philip,  longing  to  have  him  draw  me  close  to  him 
again.  Perhaps  he  senses  this,  for  he  puts  his  arm  around  my  waist, 
an  invitation  to  me  to  respond  in  kind.  We  walk  along  together 
quietly  in  this  loving,  rather  awkward  way,  and  I  am  so  willing, 
so  happy  to  be  bound  to  him  again. 

"Sarah,  can  you  have  lunch  today?  Something's  come  up  that 
I've  got  to  talk  over  with  you." 

Simon's  invitation,  coming  so  soon  after  my  conversation  with 
my  father,  makes  me  wary.  And,  during  lunch,  hel  says:  "Sarah, 
I've  just  agreed  to  do  a  book  that's  going  to  mean  an  awful  lot  of 
traveling.  We'd  be  on  the  road  for  weeks  at  a  time  over  the  better 
part  of  a  year.  You  must  know,  Sarah,  how  much  I  hope  you'll 
come  with  me.  But  if  you  should  decide  to  stay  here,  I'm  sure  I 
could  help  you  find  another  job  you'd  like." 

There  is  a  major  shock  in  this,  even  stronger  than  I  might  have 
expected.  To  part  completely  with  Simon,  or  to  be  gone  from  New 
York  for  long  stretches  of  time:  this  decision  doesn't  really  seem 
hard  to  make,  but  its  consequences  won't  be  easy  to  bear. 

Dear  Simon.  He  seems,  in  the  light  of  almost  certain  separation, 
my  one  great  friend  in  New  York.  And  a  new  job:  that  means  the 
disturbing  necessity  for  new  thought  about  what  I  expect  from  work. 
I've  been  lucky  with  Simon.  Warmed  by  his  friendliness  and  sweet- 
ness, I  could  find  some  sense  of  the  old  feminine  rewards— as  a 
cheerful  little  office  mock-up  of  the  dutiful  daughter,  the  diligent, 
conscientious  schoolgirl.  Pleasing  other  people— that  compelling 
feminine  vocation.  But  I  can't  count  on  always  being  so  lucky. 
I  will  have  to  begin  to  think  again  about  what  I  am  doing,  where  I 
am  heading,  what  I  want  to  do. 

I  want  to  marry  Philip. 

This  thought  seems  to  have  lodged  itself  permanently  in  con- 
sciousness. I  thought  I  was  happy  during  the  winter,  as  our  love 
affair  grew  and  bloomed  in  its  private  luxuriance.  But  now  there 
are  too  many  moments  when  it  seems  clear  that  my  joy  was  an 
illusion. 

When  I  see  Philip,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  something  changed,  or 
changing.  All  because  I  want  something  from  him. 

I  tell  him  about  Simon's  plans  while  we  are  in  a  small,  rather 
crowded  restaurant,  having  lunch.  "It's  really  a  problem.  You  know 
how  fond  I  am  of  Simon.  But  all  that  traveling  is  bound  to  get  tire- 
some, and  ..." 

How  shall  I  say  this?  Or  shall  I  say  it  at  all?  Yes. 

".  .  .  and  I  hate  the  thought  of  being  away  from  you  so  much, 
Philip." 

He  smiles  very  sweetly  at  me  for  this,  and  takes  my  hand,  is 
thoughtfully  silent  for  several  moments,  and  then  says:  "You 
mustn't  let  that  weigh  too  heavily,  love.  You  know  how  much  I 
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would  miss  you.  I'd  miss  you  terribly.  But  you  must  think  about 
what's  the  best  thing  to  do  in  practical  terms." 

What  is  there  to  think  about?  It  seems  to  me  I  have  the  answer 
now.  He  is  telling  me:  Go  away  if  you  choose  to;  above  all,  don't 
stay  on  my  account;  I  won't  be  responsible  for  whether  you  go  or 
stay. 

I  look  at  his  face,  interested,  kindly,  remote,  and  I  abandon  all 
my  sensible  vows  in  a  blind,  headlong  dive  into  anguish. 

"If  I  were  to  be  off  with  Simon  all  that  time,  I  might  just  as  well 
move  away  for  good.  I  might  as  well  move  back  to  Washington. 
Is  that  what  you  think  I  should  do?" 

At  least  I  shock  him  out  of  his  remoteness.  He  looks  as  startled 
as  though  I  had  made  some  violent  physical  gesture,  breaking  some- 
thing. He  studies  my  face  with  an  intensity  which  I've  never  seen 
before.  It  lights  up  his  face  brilliantly,  and  then  fades,  like  light 
fading,  leaving  only  the  shadow  of  weariness  and  sadness.  It  is  the 
terribly  tired,  somber  face  I  first  saw,  and  fell  in  love  with,  and  the 
sight  of  this  face  makes  me  long  to  say,  tenderly,  that  it  doesn't 
matter:  whether  I  go  or  stay  is  unim"portant,  love;  please  don't  be 
tired  and  sad ;  let  me  do  whatever  I  can  to  make  you  happy. 

He  is  silent,  as  though  hesitating  over  whether  or  not  to  say 
something  very  important.  He  goes  on  then,  quietly  still,  but  with 
a  deep,  arresting  seriousness:  "I  love  you,  Sarah.  I  care  terribly 
about  what  happens  to  you.  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  think  what  life 
would  be  like  without  you.  But  I  can't  urge  you  to  make  one  plan  or 
another.  I  can't .  .  .  I've  said  too  much  already." 

Touched  to  the  quick  by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  I  say:  "I  under- 
stand that,  love.  I  understand." 

Afterward,  of  course,  this  "understanding"  I  professed  to  have 
is  as  elusive  as  the  memory  of  a  dream.  Or  it  is  like  a  message 
written  in  some  ancient,  lost  language:  I  love  you,  Sarah.  I  care 
terribly  about  what  happens  to  you. 

Yes.  I  know  that.  I  believe  it.  But  what  does  it  mean?  Great  joy 
here  and  now,  but  what  comes  afterward?  What  good  is  "caring" 
that  won't  make  plans? 

Once  he  said  to  me,  "I'm  grateful  to  you  for  never  .  .  .  asking 
about  my  life  with  Claire." 

"Philip !"  I  said  then,  genuinely  shocked.  "I  wouldn't,  I  couldn't." 
It  was  true,  and  is  still  true.  But  mostly  for  craven  reasons.  The  less 
I  know,  the  less  I'm  obliged  to  accept  as  reality. 

Sometimes  I've  had  an  unwanted  glimpse,  wholly  in  my  mind's 
eye,  of  a  marriage  made  of  the  hardest,  most  durable  materials: 
the  desperate  devotion  and  loyalty  of  two  people  bound  together 
by  their  sense  of  how  much  damage  they  did  to  other  people  in 
order  to  get  what  they  wanted  themselves.  Sometimes  I  have  a 
bleak  impression  of  a  marriage  sustained  by  the  coolest,  most 
durable  kind  of  determination. 

It  is  an  especially  shining,  blooming  May  day  that  I  choose  to 
tell  Philip  that  my  tiresome  thinking  is  done.  We  are  to  have  a  late 
supper,  and  I  feel  as  fresh  and  simple  and  inviting  as  the  evening— 
deliciously  inviting  in  a  summery  new  dress.  My  own  sudden 
happiness  seems  inexhaustible  and  invincible. 

"What  have  you  got  on  your  mind,  Sarah?"  Philip  asks,  as  soon 
as  he  arrives. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  relieved !  I  finally  realized  that  the  only  thing  I  could 
possibly  do  was  get  another  job— stay  here  in  New  York." 

"Darling— I'm  glad  you've  been  able  to  settle  it.  And  you're 
really  sure  that's  what  you  want  to  do?" 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course  I  am.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  even  ask." 

"Well  .  .  .  something's  come  up  that  changes  the  immediate 
future.  I've  got  to  be  away  all  summer— in  Eui'ope.  Doing  a  review 
of  our  branches  there." 

It  is  as  though  we  had  been  playing  a  game,  and  someone  said, 
"You're  dead."  I  feel  pale,  cold,  still,  stopped  dead  in  the  midst  of 
a  game. 

"I  suppose  you  didn't  mention  it  before,"  I  say,  "because  you 
didn't  want  me  to  be  influenced  while  I  was  trying  to  make  my  own 
plans." 

"Yes,  that  was  just  it."  He  smiles  gratefully,  then  more  anxiously. 
"I  hope  that  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  You  know,  I  won't  be  gone 
more  than  a  couple  of  months.  I'll  be  back  early  in  September." 

"But  I  won't  be  here."  I'll  be  gone.  I'll  be  in  Washington. 

"Sarah,  don't  say  that.  You'd  made  up  your  mind  to  stay  in 
New  York." 

"I've  changed  it.  I'm  moving  back  to  Washington.  It  was  really 
the  thing  to  do  all  along." 

"Please,  darling,  don't  decide  like  this,  in  an  instant.  Think 
about  it  more  carefully."  He  looks  now  as  I  imagine  I  must  look, 
pale  and  still. 
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"No,"  I  say,  "I've  done  enough  thinking."  And  missed  until  now 
the  entire  sense  of  the  situation.  I  will  try  to  explain  just  once  what 
I  understand  now,  and  then  we  mustn't  talk  about  it  any  more. 

"I  love  you  too  much,  Philip,"  I  say.  "I  care  about  you  too  much. 
I  can't  bear  it.  You  have  your  own  complete  life,  full  of  its  own  plans 
and  laws  and  commitments.  Somehow  I  can't  bear  seeing  that  so 
clearly,  or  so  close  at  hand." 

"But  you're  part  of  my  life,  Sarah." 

"Not  really.  Not  your  real  life.  I'm  part  of  your  dream  life." 

He  says:  "Yes,  in  a  way  that's  true.  There's  a  kind  of  perfection 
about  this— this  love  affair  which  is  dreamlike.  Your  .  .  .  lovingness 
often  seems  to  me  like  some  perfect  dream." 

"Oh,  Philip,  that's  sweet.  It's  terribly  easy  to  be  loving  with 
you."  I  take  his  hand,  kiss  the  palm,  and  the  inside  of  his  wrist. 
The  deep,  familiar  pleasure  of  it  makes  me  think:  How  can  I  go 
away?  And  then,  in  the  next  instant,  I  must. 

When  I  telephone  my  family,  their  happiness  at  my  news  makes 
me  feel  a  little  fraudulent,  but  happy,  too,  at  pleasing  them  so. 
My  mother  undertakes  to  find  me  an  apartment.  When  I  see  Peter 
Larkin,  a  few  days  later  in  New  York,  he  offers,  and  I  accept,  a  job.  I 
find  a  tenant  to  take  over  my  apartment.  Everything  seems  astonish- 
ingly simple.  Saying  good-bye  to  Simon  is  hard,  but  in  his  charac- 
teristic way  he  makes  me  feel  that,  while  he  is  terribly  sorry  to  see 
me  go,  I'm  doing  the  right  thing,  and  it's  sure  to  turn  out  splendidly 
for  me. 

On  my  last  day,  Philip  and  I  have  dinner  together.  My  plan  is 
I  rather  indefinite :  to  fly  to  Washington  later  in  the  evening,  or 
I  spend  the  night  at  a  hotel  if  it's  too  late  for  the  last  plane.  It 
doesn't  matter;  we  will  say  good-bye  to  each  other  at  dinner. 
"I'll  be  back  about  September  first,"  Philip  says. 
"Shall  we  write  each  other?"  I  ask. 
"What  do  you  think?" 

"Probably  better  not  try  it."  I  had  decided  he  would  probably 
prefer  not  to,  and  I  probably  should  prefer  not  to.  Let  this  summer 
be  a  blank  between  us,  and  see  what  happens. 

"Sarah,"  he  says,  as  we  are  drinking  our  coffee,  "have  you  de- 
cided not  to  leave  tonight?" 

"Yes.  I  just  don't  feel  up  to  it." 

"Come  home  with  me.  I'm  alone  tonight." 

At  first  I'm  not  sure  that  I  understand.  But  in  a  moment  it  is 
suddenly  as  clear  to  me  as  if  it  were  something  we  long  ago  had 
planned  to  do. 

"Yes,"  I  say.  "I'd  love  to  do  that." 

We  get  my  bag,  find  a  taxi.  We  arrive  at  his  building,  and  go  up- 
stairs to  the  apartment  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time  so  long  ago. 
I  remember  the  river,  brilliantly  beautiful  at  night.  But  of  this 
place  I  can  only  think.  Its  only  meaning  for  me  is:  we  are  going  to 
spend  the  night  together  here;  for  the  first  time  we  are  going  to 
spend  the  whole  night  together. 

Washington  looks  lovely.  I  see  it  all  through  my  own  bright 
cloud  of  happiness.  The  city's  radiance  may  simply  be  a  reflection 
of  my  own.  "You  look  wonderful,  Sarah,"  my  father  says.  "It 
pleases  me  that  you're  happy  to  be  back." 

Yes,  I  am  so  happy:  more  in  love  with  Philip  than  ever  before. 
Sleeping  all  night  beside  each  other,  waking  up  together  in  the 
morning:  an  experience  that  made  that  difference  always  described 
as  not  of  degree  but  of  kind.  I  knew  it  would,  perhaps  for  that 
reason  never  protested  the  fact  that  it  didn't  happen  before,  know- 
ing how  much  it  would  matter. 

I  say  to  my  father  in  a  rush:  "Oh,  I  feel  full  of  energy  and  opti- 
mism. I'm  going  to  work  very  hard  at  my  job,  try  to  make  something 
of  it,  and  " 

What  else  am  I  going  to  try  to  do?  Try  to  construct  another 
whole  existence. 

My  mother  says:  "You've  had  several  dinner  invitations,  and 
Dinah  is  dying  to  give  a  party  for  you  as  soon  as  she  gets  back  from 
the  Cape." 

"That  sounds  wonderful.  Mother.  I  can't  wait  to  see  Dinah. 
How  is  she?" 

"She  seems  fine,"  my  mother  says.  "She  went  with  me  to  look  at 
several  apartments  and  little  houses  for  you.  And  we  finally  found 
.something  we  both  think  you'll  like." 

The  place  my  mother  and  Dinah  found  turns  out  to  be  a  tiny 
house  in  Georgetown.  The  .sun  streams  through  the  windows  in 
spite  of  the  tall  old  trees  all  around,  and,  best  of  all,  there  is  a  small 
back  garden,  with  a  few  rose  bushes  in  bloom  and  a  slender  green 
young  willow  tree.  In  the  early  mornings,  bird  song  is  as  loud  and 
varied  as  though  we  were  deep  in  the  country.  On  a  Sunday 


afternoon,  sitting  in  my  garden,  I  can  hear  dogs  barking  and  chil- 
dren shouting  at  play.  Several  bells  sound  the  hour,  and  I  try  to 
imagine  how  they  will  sound  to  Philip. 

"I'm  so  glad  you're  back,  Sarah,"  my  good  friend  Dinah  says 
on  the  telephone  a  few  days  later.  "There  are  a  couple  of  divine 
men  I  want  you  to  meet.  But  Austin  and  the  children  can't  wait 
to  see  you,"  she  goes  on.  "Before  we  make  any  other  plans,  I  hope 
you'll  come  and  just  have  a  family  supper  with  us." 

There  is  something  very  difficult  for  me  in  the  evening  of  the 
family  supper.  What  is  it,  exactly?  The  children  greet  me  with 
energetic  warmth.  Their  father  is  a  decent,  serious,  kind  man. 
Not  long  after  supper,  the  children  go  upstairs.  They  kiss  me 
good-night  with  charming  spontaneity.  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  Dinah's 
face  during  this  farewell:  It  is  radiant  with  pride  and  pleasure  in 
her  children's  sweetness. 

I  had  said  to  Philip:  "I'm  part  of  your  dream  life,"  and  that 
didn't  seem  such  a  bad  thing.  But  here  I  see  love  acted  out,  acted 
upon,  lived,  not  dreamed.  My  father  and  mother  act  on  their  love, 
toward  each  other,  toward  me.  And  the  central,  the  continuing 
action  of  Philip's  life  expresses  his  love:  not  for  me. 


Luke  Morrow  is  one  of  Dinah's  "divine  men."  Late  thirties; 
the  youngest  partner  in  a  law  firm  of  even  more  imposing  reputa- 
tion than  my  father's.  I  like  the  look  of  his  thin,  tense  face.  And  he 
has  a  good,  even  exceptional,  intelligence. 

One  blazingly  hot  Sunday  we  drive  out  to  the  country  house  of 
his  law  firm's  senior  partner.  We  are  the  youngest  of  a  dozen  guests, 
and  he  is  at  his  most  relaxed  in  this  atmosphere  of  solid,  successful 
middle  age.  He  must  see  within  his  eventual  grasp,  and  so  will  per- 
mit himself  to  covet,  this  kind  of  setting:  handsome  old  house, 
beautiful  gardens,  large,  artfully  landscaped  swimming  pool. 

I  linger  in  the  pool,  feeling  pleasantly  capricious,  sure  that  Luke 
thinks  I  ought  to  join  the  rest  of  the  party  now  assembled  under  the 
shade  trees  for  drinks  before  lunch.  Yes,  he  looks  just  a  little  dis- 
satisfied as  he  comes  back  to  the  edge  of  the  pool— to  ask  me  if  I 
wouldn't  Hke  a  drink. 

"Oh,  yes,  very  soon,"  I  say.  "But  it's  so  deliciously  cool  in 
the  water." 

He  stands  at  the  pool's  edge,  now  looking  openly  impatient. 
Well,  what  do  I  care  about  this  little  game?  I  swim  over  to  the 
nearest  ladder,  and  get  out  of  the  pool. 

We  see  each  other  just  once  every  week  or  ten  days,  and,  except 
when  I  refuse  to  leave  a  swimming  pool  at  the  proper  moment,  I 
suppose  I  must  seem  to  him  a  perfectly  well-behaved,  presentable 
partner  for  social  occasions.  We  talk  about  current  news,  life  in 
Washington,  mutual  acquaintances,  his  work,  my  work— anything 
that  can  be  discussed  impersonally.  He  never  touches  me  except 
in  helping  me  out  of  a  car,  crossing  a  street.  I  am  grateful  for  that, 
but  curious.  Surely  he  must  be  in  love  with  some-        ^.^^      ^^^^^^  ^  ^.^^ 
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"Oh,  no,"  Dinah  says.  "I'm  certain  I'd  know  it  oid  trees  all  around,  and  a  small 
if  he  had  some  serious  girl.  I  think  he  may  garden  with  roses  in  bloom, 

still  be  feeling  terribly  hurt  from  his  di 
vorce.  Don't  look  so  skeptical,  Sarah.  I 
know  he  seems  awfully  tough.  But 
there's  something  really  warm  and 
good  underneath  all  the  am- 
bitiousness." 

"Well,  I'm  not  saying 
I  think  he's  a  monster, 
Dinah.  In  lots  of  ways 
he's  very  attractive.  But 
Andrew  is  more  my  style." 

Even  in  the  way  they 
look,  Luke  Morrow  and 
Andrew  Lef  evre  are  strik- 
ingly  dissimilar.  An- 
drew's handsomeness 
comes  dangerously  close  to 
being  too  bland.  But  he  seems 
to  have  light  and  warmth  to  spare  for  all 
comers,  and  invincible  kindliness  of  spirit. 

One  beautiful  Sunday  afternoon,  I 
make  a  picnic  lunch,  and  Andrew  and  I 
drive  out  into  Virginia  to  walk  in  Prince 
William  Forest.  It  is  already  almost  the 
middle  of  August,  and  early 
next  month  Philip  and  I 
are  to  meet  again.  But,  as 
we  walk  in  the  shadowed. 


cool,  green  forest,  this  attractive  young  man  and  I,  Philip  seems 
astonishingly  remote.  The  great  trees  are  so  real,  and  the  sun 
burning  dully  through  them,  and  the  sound  of  our  footsteps  on 
thickly  matted  dead  leaves. 

We  eat  our  lunch  under  a  giant  oak,  and  afterward  sit  leaning 
sleepily  against  its  great  trunk.  It  seems  perfectly  natural  and 
friendly  when  Andrew  takes  my  hand,  and  I  feel  nothing  but  a 
kind  of  idle  curiosity  about  what  may  happen  next.  He  is  looking  at 
me,  and  I  turn  to  look  at  him.  His  face  is  very  serious,  and  as  he 
draws  me  close  enough  to  kiss  me,  this  seriousness  deepens  into  an 
intensity  which  makes  me  fully  aware  at  last  that  this  may  be  an 
encounter  of  some  consequence. 

His  face,  when  he  finally  breaks  off  the  kiss,  asks  a  question 
which  I  would  rather  not  try  to  answer.  I  smile  and  kiss  him  again, 
lightly  and  quickly,  but  he  won't  be  put  off.  And  since  he  cares 
enough  to  want  me  to  say  something,  I  want  to  be  truthful. 

"Andrew,  I  think  I'm  still  so  involved  with  someone  else  that . . . 
that  I  don't  have  much  feeling  left  over.  I'm  sorry." 

He  smiles,  composed  and  cheerful.  "Well,  that's  all  right,  Sarah. 
I'm  sorry  too.  But  there's  no  hurry." 

His  reaction  was  so  perfectly  in  character  that  afterward  I  feel 
a  little  guilty.  I  wanted  him  to  believe  that  I  wasn't  rejecting  him 
for  good,  and  apparently  he  did.  But  the  memory  of  the  afternoon 
that  is  most  vivid  is  of  a  deep,  emphatic,  quite  involuntary  no.  Not 
a  no  to  Andrew,  but  to  desire  itself.  I  am,  it  seems,  waiting  for  Philip. 

But  then,  a  few  nights  later,  dancing  with  Luke  confuses  me 
again.  It  is  such  a  joy  to  be  dancing;  the  pleasure  of  it  takes  me  by 
surprise.  Luke  takes  me  by  surprise:  He  dances  with  a  grace  and 
gaiety  quite  unexpected  in  such  a  tense,  self-contained  man.  The 
night  seems  designed  for  pure  pleasure:  a  lavish,  elegant,  really 
quite  beautiful  party  at  another  rich  country  house.  I  think,  with 
surprise:  This  is  the  happiest  night  of  the  summer. 

I  fall  asleep  with  my  head  on  Luke's  shoulder  during  the  drive 
back  to  town.  And  am  awakened  by  a  kiss. 

We  are  parked  in  front  of  my  house.  Struggling  out  of  sleep,  I  am 
not  quite  sure  at  first  who  is  kissing  me.  It  seems  pleasant;  I  feel 
sleepy  and  acquiescent.  But  it  is  Luke,  unmistakably,  a  coolly  will- 
ful, inflexibly  self-centered  man.  I  begin  to  resist,  stiffen,  feel  angry 
even.  I  say:  "Luke,  I've  got  to  go  in." 

"Well,  I  was  just  going  to  suggest  that  we  go  in  the  house." 
"No,  it's  terribly  late.  I  must  say  good  night." 
"It's  just  after  three.  Early." 

He  tightens  his  arms  around  me,  and  I  realize  how  determined  he 
I  will  have  to  be  rude,  I'm  afraid,  primly  rude. 
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"So  I'm  certain  I'll  never  see  him  again,  Dinah.  And,  in  a  way, 
I'm  sorry.  Such  a  silly  little  scene,  after  such  a  lovely  evening." 
"No,  don't  feel  badly,"  Dinah  says.  "I'm  sure  you  were  right." 

I  am  tempted  to  tell  her  about  Philip.  He  will  be 
home  in  a  few  days:  hardly  possible  to  believe. 
I  say  tentatively:  "You  see,  I'm  still  rather  entangled 
in  my  New  York  life.  It's  nothing  at  all  suitable — it's 

probably  about  over  ■"  Now,  why  did  I  say  that? 

Probably  about  over. 

"But  this  is  someone  you've  really 
loved?"  Dinah  says. 

The  intensity  behind  that 
question  is  startling.  I  see 
that   my  friend's  calm, 
cheerful  face  suddenly 
looks  upset,  almost  angry. 
"I've   loved   him  very 
much.  More  than  anyone 

ever  before." 
"And  you  think  you  may 
still  be  in  love  with  him?" 
"Yes." 

"Well,  then,"  she  says,  "1 
can  understand  why  Luke  . . . 
why  you  were  upset. . .  and  if  it's 
someone  you  loved  so  much, 
of  course  you  must 

wait   until  "  Her 

voice  breaks  off,  her 
eyes  fill  with  tears, 
and  they  run  down  her 
cheeks.  I'm  aston- 
ished. She  looks  young 
and  pitiful,  all  of  her  calm 
womanliness  fallen  away. 


I  say  hesitantly,  "Dinah,  dear,  is  there  something  wrong?" 

"Oh,  no,"  she  says  quickly.  "There's  nothing  wrong  now.  It's 
something  I  never  should  tell  a  soul,  but  .  .  .  well,  where  to  begin? 
It  was  thinking  about  love  that  set  me  off  just  now.  I  didn't  mean 
to  start  quizzing  you  so  .  .  .  but,  oh,  Sarah  " 

She  smiles  suddenly,  not  at  me  but  at  some  inward  vision,  then 
abruptly  banishes  the  smile  and  goes  on,  in  a  dry,  quiet  voice: 
"Well,  it's  a  commonplace  little  story,  the  beginning  of  it  ...  I 
thought  I  was  in  love  with  another  man.  .  .  ." 

She  looks  at  me  appealingly,  as  if  to  say:  I  know  it's  shocking, 
but  please  don't  be  too  shocked.  She  knows  it's  "commonplace"— 
but  it  wasn't  commonplace  in  her  life,  and  she  was  shocked.  Dinah, 
I  can  understand  that  so  well. 

"Beheve  it  or  not,"  she  goes  on,  "we  never  made  love.  That 
seems  terribly  quaint  in  retrospect— we  were  trying  so  hard  to  be 
'responsible.'  But  we  caused  almost  as  much  pain  and  trouble  as  if 
we'd  run  away  together.  Or  at  least  /  did.  Somehow,  my  .  .  .  friend 
managed  a  perfectly  successful  concealment.  But  I  " 

I  am  afraid  she  is  going  to  weep  again.  But  she  closes  her  eyes 
for  an  instant,  and  says:  "I'll  always  be  ashamed  of  myself.  It  was 
the  most  unforgivably  childish,  cruel  self-indulgence.  I  made  only 
the  feeblest  effort  to  hide  my  feelings  from  Austin— I  let  him  be 
hurt  just  because  I  fancied  I  was  suffering  so." 

She  pauses  again,  looking  tired  and  sad,  but  then  that  mar- 
velous radiance  flashes  back  in  another  smile  of  purest  joy.  "Well— 
the  only  point  in  my  telling  you  about  this  stupid  mess,"  she  says, 
"is  because  its  outcome  was  such  a  .  .  .  revelation.  Perhaps  this  is 
perfectly  commonplace,  too,  but  I  finally  discovered,  in  the  midst 
of  all  that  ghastly  floundering  around,  exactly  how  much  I  loved 
Austin.  It  terrifies  me  to  think  that  just  out  of  carelessness,  out 
of  stupidity,  I  might  have  lost  the  love  of  my  life.  My  own  husband ! 
What  incredible  luck.  .  .  .  Oh,  Sarah,  I  must  sound  so  foolish." 

"You  don't  sound  foolish.  You  sound  wonderful."  She  does;  her 
voice  and  her  expression  are  thrilling. 

"I'm  afraid  I  haven't  put  it  very  well,"  she  says.  "I  can't  find 
the  right  words  for  it — this  simple,  absolute  knowledge  that  one 
loves  someone.  Oh,  Sarah,  I  hope  that  you  " 

She  breaks  off,  looking  shy.  Not  wanting  to  seem  to  press,  now, 
for  confidences.  It's  all  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  still:  Philip  and 
I.  .  .  .  But  now,  all  at  once,  I  feel  a  longing  for  Philip  so  intense 
that  to  talk  about  him  would  be  unbearable.  I  say:  "I  think  I  under- 
stand what  you've  felt,  Dinah.  But  my  own  life  has  been  so  differ- 
ent—so different  from  yours,  different  from  my  expectations.  I've 
hardly  been  able  to  recognize  its  terms  and  conditions." 

She  says,  with  a  superb  air  of  conviction:  "Oh,  but  when  it  comes 
to  this  kind  of  love,  I'm  sure  that  terms  and  conditions  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  It's  just  chance  that  Austin  is  my  husband.  Of 
course,  I'm  very  gi'ateful — it  makes  it  so  much  more  convenient"— 
she  looks  her  old,  mischievously  gay  self  again— "but  you  mustn't 
worry  about  terms  and  conditions,  Sarah,  darling." 


"This  is  amazing,"  he  says,  when,  in  just  a  few  minutes'  walk 
into  the  park,  we  are  out  of  sight  of  the  street  and  alone,  apparently, 
in  deep  woods.  I  feel  proud  as  though  it  were  my  own  doing,  anfl, 
when  I  see  his  serenely  happy  look,  so  happy  myself  that  I  could 
bless  the  trees  and  the  sunny  day  and  the  incredibly  kind  chance 
which  assembled  this  perfect  moment  in  time. 

I  say:  "Philip— can  you  stay  over  until  Monday  morning?" 

He  stops  still,  looking  surprised.  "Oh,  darling,  I  thought  I'd 
told  you  on  the  telephone.  I've  got  to  get  a  plane  by  noon  tomor- 
row. Alex  is  coming  in  for  a  few  davs  before  his  school  starts." 

"Oh,  no!" 

"Yes,  I'm  afraid  it's  so.  Please  forgive  me  if  I  didn't  tell  you  on 
the  phone.  I  wish  it  hadn't  worked  out  that  way,  but  " 

Less  than  twenty-four  hours.  What  can  possibly  happen  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours?  What  had  I  expected  might  happen? 

Ahead  of  us  a  few  yards  is  a  rough  table  and  benches,  for  pic- 
nickers. We  walk  on  to  it  silently  and  sit  down,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  table,  as  though  we  were  going  to  have  a  meeting.  We  look 
at  each  other  in  silence  for  a  moment,  and  he  takes  my  hand.  I 
can't  bear  it.  I  put  my  head  down  on  my  arms,  to  let  the  table's  soft 
old  wood  soak  up  my  tears.  After  a  little  while  he  says:  "Sarah  .  .  . 
I  shouldn't  have  come  down  here  at  all  this  weekend.  You  were 
getting  on  very  well,  and  " 

"Oh,  no!"  That  brings  me  upright  instantly,  shocked  as  though 
by  a  sudden,  sharp  and  alien  sound.  His  face  is  as  serious  as  I  have 
ever  seen  it,  tense,  pale,  full  of  some  unreadable  anxiety.  "Oh,  no," 
I  say,  more  quietly.  "Of  course  you  had  to  come  down.  How  I'm 
'getting  on'  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"Yes,  it  does,  Sarah,"  he  says,  quietly,  too. 

"No,  it  doesn't.  It  hasn't  been  a  bad  summer.  It's  been  a  rather 
nice  summer,  as  I  guess  I  said  last  night.  Family,  old  friends,  new 
friends.  All  of  it,  very  'nice.'  But  I . . .  none  of  it  seems  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  ...  with  this  .  .  .  love  affair." 

He  is  silent  for  a  moment;  and  the  woods  seem  so  quiet  in  the 
heat;  even  the  birds  have  been  silenced.  "Yes,  I  know,"  he  says  at 
last,  slowly.  But  he  won't  meet  my  eyes;  he  looks  away  with  a 
serious,  almost  stubborn  expression. 

"But  you've  just  started  here,  Sarah,"  he  says. 

"You've  just  begun  this  new  life,  and  it  seems  so  .  .  .  promising. 
It's  started  out  so  well.  I  can't,  I  mustn't  jeopardize  that.  You 
want  to  see  me  now,  you  think,  but  in  a  few  months  " 


^  ..    e  stand,  arms  about  each  other,  kissing  again  at 
mM    last,  Philip  and  I.  We  are  standing  just  a  few  steps 
W  *    from  my  front  door,  his  suitcase  beside  us.  We 
*  -    could  hardly  wait  to  close  the  door  before 
putting  our  arms  around  each  other. 

He  says,  finally:  "Sarah  .  .  .  I'm  so  . .  .  terribly 
glad  to  see  you."  I  see  in  his  face  the  same  dazzled 
astonishment  which  must  be  in  mine. 

We  go  into  the  garden,  and  then  we  go  upstairs, 
and  he  admires  the  garden  anew  from  my  bedroom 
window.  We  stand  for  a  few  moments  at  the  window 
in  the  fading  light;  he  looks  at  the  garden,  and  I  look 
at  his  face:  suddenly  grown  serious.  I  wish  I  knew 
what  he  is  thinking. 

Even  early  in  the  morning  the  day  is  very  hot. 
"Don't  you  miss  air  conditioning?"  Philip  asks  at 
breakfast. 

"  Darl  ing,  are  you  terribly  hot  ?  I  didn ' t  get  i t,  I  guess, 
because  I  wanted  to  hear  the  birds  in  the  morning." 

"Yes,  that  was  lovely,"  he  says.  We  smile.  Even  the 
heat  now  seems  to  have  an  agreeable  languor  as  we  sit,  in 
our  dres.sing  gown.s,  lazily  finishing  our  coffee  at  midmorning 

"If  we  could  ever  pull  ourselves  away  from  the  breakfast 
table,"  I  say,  "we  might  go  out  for  a  walk." 

"Do  you  suppose  we  might  find  some  cool  place  to  walk? 
Is  there  a  park  nearby?" 

"Oh,  yes,  a  very  nice  one.  It's  more  like  a  little  forest- 
especially  now  when  the  leaves  are  .so  thick." 


"In  a  few  months!  In  a  few  months,  what?"  Suddenly,  this  con- 
versation seems  maddeningly  opaque.  I  can't  sit  still;  I  push  back 
the  bench  and  stand  up;  and  force  myself  to  sit  down  again,  strug- 
gling for  composure  against  this  dangerous  .  .  .  anger?  In  a  few 
months— what?  "You  may  have  taken  up  with  some  ravishing  new- 
creature,"  I  say,  "someone  far  more  arrogant  and  ruthless  than  I  am, 
who'll  really  dynamite  your  life." 

Philip  says:  "Do  you  honestly  believe  that's  very  likely?" 
"I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care.  Right  now,  you're  here,  we're 
It  is  such  a  joy  to      together.  That's  all  I  care  about." 

^'ICnK'me':"'!*'  '*  ^^^"^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^y-" 

"It's  not  a  question  of  what  I  think,"  I  say,  too  loudly. 
"That's  ridiculous.  You  feel  whatever  you  feel.  I've  told 
you  what  I  feel.  I  love  you.  The  thought  of . . .  saying 
good-bye  to  you  is  .  .  .  horrifying.  But  if  that!s  what 
you  have  in  mind,  then,  of  course,  you  must  tell  me. 
Please,  tell  me." 

Paler  than  ever,  he  says  slowly:  "We've  been  misun- 
derstanding each  other  rather  badly  in  the  past  few- 
minutes.  I  was  just  trying  to  be  certain  that— well, 
never  mind,  please  forgive  me."  He  hesitates,  and 
then,  I  hear  in  his  own  dry,  cool  voice:  "I  love  you. 
The  thought  of  saying  good-bye  to  you  is  horrifjdng." 
I  realize:  It  wasn't  anger  I  felt,  but  fear.  The  danger: 
loss  of  what  I  value  most  in  the  world,  the  private  mean- 
ing, the  dearest  truth,  of  my  life.  I  am  cold  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  the  heat,  with  a  sense  of  mortal  danger  passed. 
"I  love  you,"  I  say. 

"I  love  you,"  he  says,  and  we  smile  because  we 
sounded  so  solemn. 

"Shall  we  go  back?"  he  says,  and  we  get  up  and 
follow  the  path  back  out  of  the  woods,  walking 
clumsily  on  the  narrow  path  with  our  arms  around 
each  other,  in  the  old  way. 
PhiHp.  How  many  people  in  a  lifetime  are  there  for 
whom  we  deeply  care?  Not  so  very  many.  Here  is  one 
of  mine.  Wedon'tchoosethem;  they  simply  arrive  in  our 
love,  and  perhaps  depart.  Yet  they  bring  with  them, 
however  briefly,  all  we  know  of  happiness.  knd 


One  City  that  Cares- 
Enough  to  Hake  Every  Mother's 

DAY  CARE 

Dream  Gome  True 

BY  JHAN  AND  JUNE  ROBBINS 


AN  EDITORIAL:  This  is  the  second  of  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  on  day-care 
needs  for  OUT  children.  7  hese  are  by  no  weans 
exclusively  the  children  of  poor  or  even  just  of  em- 
ployed mothers.  They  are  the  children  of  every  mother 
who  becomes  ill;  or  wants  to  give  time  to  civic  work; 
or  continue  her  education;  or  devote  herself  to  her 
younger  children  without  neglecting  the  older  ones. 
In  other  words,  we  are  concerned  with  every  mother's 
right  to  live  a  full  life  without  sacrificing  her  chil- 
dren's well-being. 

This  is  a  problem  that  affects  nearly  every  woman 
during  the  most  important  years  of  her  life — years 
that  offer  both  her  greatest  happiness  and.  too  often, 
the  smothering  sensation  of  having  no  place  to  turn. 


This  is  a  problem  that  most  mothers  must  face  alone, 
without  any  good  answer,  yet  it  receives  less  attention 
than  diaper  rash,  formulas,  or  breast-feeding. 

When  a  mother  has  to  work  (there  are  more  mothers 
in  our  labor  force  today  than  ever),  who  takes  care 
of  her  young  children?  When  the  non-working  mother 
is  sick,  what  kind  of  help  is  available  at  the  end  of 
the  telephone?  This  is  a  time  when  generations  are 
apart,  separated  by  miles  and  interests.  Grandmother 
IS  not  part  of  many  households  today.  But  this  prob- 
lem is.  One  fifth  of  all  children  under  14  must  be 
cared  for  by  someone  other  than  their  mothers  during 
part  or  all  of  each  day. 

In  a  day  when  even  teachers  have  unions,  when 
minorities  have  organizations,  when  industry  has 


lobbyists,  the  trapped  mother  has  a  reluctant  neigh- 
bor, an  inexperienced  youngster,  a  feeble  relative,  or 
an  untrained  but  overpaid  sitter.  At  best,  during  the 
long  daylight  hours,  the  child  may  get  watched.  At 
worst,  frightened,  repressed,  or  abused. 

White  House  conferences  have  been  considering 
the  fate  of  "dependent  children"  since  1909,  and 
organized  efforts  began  in  1958  with  the  formation  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Day  Care  of  Children. 
Inc.  Yet,  by  1966  only  eight  states  have  made  the 
first  realistic  beginnings  on  day-care  programs. 

This  is  why  four  American  First  Ladies—all 
mothers  and  homemakers — have  joined  forces  with 
the  Journal  to  claim  this  family  birthright. 

—The  Editor 


It  is  6:15  A.M.  at  the  Caroline 
(Ireen  Day  Care  Center  in  Houston, 
Texas.  The  squat,  faded-yellow  brick 
buildinK,  once  a  private  nine-room 
residence,  suddenly  glows  with  light. 
Mrs.  Audrey  Gray,  the  center's  di- 
rector, has  arrived  to  start  her  12- 
hour  working  day.  A  tiny,  slender  woman  in  her  early  sixties,  she  has 
soft  gray  hair,  bright  blue  eyes  and  an  incredible  su|)]ily  of  purix)seful 
energy.  A',  one  of  her  staff  members  says:  "She  is  like  a  dear,  kind, 
C(x)kie-baking  grandma    on  a  surfboard." 

By  6:25  four  teachers-  Dorothy  Audas,  Vera  Gookin,  Geraldine 
Hart  and  Deloras  Ibarra— are  on  duty,  preparing  to  welcome  75 
youngsters  to  another  day  in  their  second  home. 

At  6:30  the  children  begin  to  arrive.  First  is  Bobby  Gibson,  nine 
years  old,  son  of  Fred  Gibson,  a  college  student  who  works  part  time  in 
a  garage  to  help  pay  his  tuition.  Bobby's  mother  helps,  too  by  work- 
ing as  a  secretary. 

Mrs.  Gray  stands  just  inside  the  front  door,  holding  a  flashlight.  She 
says,  "Good  morning,  Bobby."  He  oi)ens  his  mouth  and  sticks  out  his 
tongue;  it  is  a  cooperative,  routine  gesture.  Mrs.  Gray  (lashes  the  light 
on  his  tonsils  to  see  whether  he  has  a  red  throat— the  first  sign  of  many 
illnesses.  He  passes  inspection.  Then  he  is  given  the  flashlight  to  inspect 
Mrs.  Gray's  throat— a  privilege  of  the  earliest  arrival  only. 

"OK,  you  look  healthy-  you  can  stay,  too,"  Bobby  says.  He  re- 
turns the  flashlight. 

Next  comes  Ellen,  age  four,  wearing  a  yellow  jumper,  black  knitted 
turtleneck  pullover,  black  leotards.  Ellen  is  an  only  child.  Her  father 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  crash  two  years  ago;  her  mother  has  worked 
ever  since.  Ellen  smiles  shyly  and  holds  out  a  welcoming  hand  to 
Kenny,  a  scowling,  thoughtful  six-year-old.  He  shows  her  an  automo- 
bile model— a  black  Cadillac  convertible— which  he  assembled  and 
painted  all  by  himself  the  night  before. 

"My  uncle  gave  it  to  me,"  he  says  proudly.  " I  put  it  together  after 
supper  in  only  ninety-seven  minutes." 

"That's  wonderful !"  Ellen  responds,  eyes  shining. 
This  is  how  the  day  begins  at  a  good  child-care  center— a  place  de- 
signed to  supervise,  protect  and  care  for  children  whose  parents  love 
them,  but  cannot  possibly  care  for  them  24  hours  a  day  without  help. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are 
still  nearly  a  million  children  under 
age  14  who  have  no  adult  super- 
vision during  part  or  all  of  every 
day.  There  are  no  day-care  centers 
for  them.  Nor  are  there  any  to  serve 
the  more  than  10  million  others  who 
are  being  looked  after  inadequately— by  neighbors,  baby-sitters,  maids 
or  elderly  relatives— while  their  parents  work,  at  jobs  or  in  community 
affairs,  or  while  they  attend  to  other  family  matters. 

This  crisis  in  American  family  care  is  now  acute.  Every  child-care 
authority  in  the  nation  has  warned  that  continued  neglect  of  this  need 
for  good,  publicly  supported  day -care  centers  in  every  community  is,  in 
fact,  right  now  endangering  the  lives  and  welfare  of  all  children. 

In  Houston,  and  in  a  very  few  other  enlightened  cities,  pioneers  in 
the  historic  movement  for  day  care  have  begun  to  answer  the  need.  As 
part  of  the  Journal's  campaign  for  this  urgent,  long-denied  family 
birthright,  the  story  of  Houston's  fight  for  day  care— and  how  it  is 
being  won— deserves  to  be  told. 

The  front  door  at  the  Caroline  Green  Center  has  begun  to  swing 


open  now  at  30-second  intervals.  An  assortment  of  cars  pulls  up  to  de- 
liver the  children,  and  the  early  arrivals  rush  to  the  windows  to  watch. 
The  grandest  entrance  is  made  by  an  eight-year-old  boy  who  arrives  in 
the  front  cab  of  a  flatbed  truck  with  an  orange  bulldozer  chained  to  its 
rear.  He  is  a  new  boy,  and  the  truck  is  clearly  the  Center's  status  car. 

At  8:20  a  Volkswagen  school  bus  slides  up  to  the  curb,  to  pick  up  24 
youngsters  who  are  old  enough  to  attend  public  school,  and  who  need 
the  day-care  center  only  before  and  after  school  hours,  until  their  par- 
ents come  home  from  work.  They  are  trundled  off  to  the  McGregor 
Public  School,  seven  blocks  away.  They  will  be  back  at  three  o'clock. 
Although  many  of  the  day-care  youngsters  live  in  other  school  districts, 
transfers  to  the  McGregor  school  have  been  arranged. 

The  Caroline  Green  Center  and  its  three  Houston  afifiliates- the  Ann 
Taylor  Center,  the  Myra  Stevens  Center  and  the  Pasadena  Center- 
work  with  an  annual  budget  of  more  than  $300,000.  They  serve  700 
children,  own  equipment  worth  $25,000— and,  most  important,  have 
assembled  a  qualified  70-member  staff  who  deeply  care  about  their  work. 

Moreover,  the  Houston  day-care 
centers  have  still  another  invalua- 
ble asset — a  brilliant,  hard-work- 
ing, and  tirelessly  good-humored 
director  named  Malcolm  Host.  A 
boyish-looking  39-year-old,  despite 
the  gray  in  his  hair,  and  glasses.  Host 
is  a  sociologist,  with  the  appearance  of  a  physically  fit  intellectual. 

"A  great  many  people  associate  day-care  centers  with  slum  dwellers, 
welfare  cases  and  pious  do-gooders,"  he  told  us.  "They  feel  the  problem 
will  never  touch  them.  But  they're  wrong. 

"Day-care  centers  now  are  middle  class,"  he  said.  "Of  course,  we 
have  welfare  children,  too,  and  children  from  divided  or  damaged 
homes— but  the  large  number  of  kids  enrolled  here  have  stable  parents 
who  love  them  very  much.  The  mere  fact  that  they  sought  us  out  for 
help  shows  how  much  they  care. 

"It  bothers  me,"  he  went  on,  waving  his  arms  vigorously,  "when 
well-meaning  legislators  say  that  establishing  day-care  centers  will  en- 
courage women  to  leave  their  children.  That  a  mother's  place  is  in  the 
home.  Maybe  it  is  and  maybe  it  isn't— every  case  is  different — but  the 
main  thing  is  that  married  women  with  children  are  already  out  work- 
ing—millions of  them.  And  there  will  be  more.  A  few  are  undoubtedly 
working  for  kicks  or  to  relieve  boredom.  Some  have  artistic  or  intellec- 
tual needs.  Many  work  because  society  desperately  needs  them— 
teachers,  nurses,  volunteer  workers.  And  many  more  who  would  far 
rather  stay  home  just  desperately  need  a  paycheck. 

"  You've  heard  all  this,  of  course,  but  I  see  it  all  every  day.  So  many 
women  who  come  in  here  to  enroll  their  children  are  defensive  or  act 
guilty.  We  try  to  calm  them  down.  We  say, '  You're  here  because  we're 
here,  and  we're  here  because  you're  here.  We're  all  doing  our  jobs,  so 
forget  it.' "  He  leaned  back  in  his  wooden  chair,  rocked  energetically  for 
a  minute,  and  spoke  again,  with  ringing  conviction : 

"  I  think  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  day -care  centers  today  are 
where  nursery  schools  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  kindergartens  were 
fifty  years  ago.  Such  centers  are  a  growing  need,  and  in  the  long  run 
will  contribute  to  our  health  and  prosperity,  not  detract  from  it." 

Vigorous  thinking  by  people  like  Malcolm  Host,  spiced  with  faith 
and  sparked  by  action,  have  put  the  Houston  day-care-center  system  in 
its  present  admirable  groove.  The  system  is  14  years  old,  founded  in 
1952  by  a  group  of  men  and  women  who  saw  the  need  for  day  care  in 
the  course  of  their  work  with  the  Houston  Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Organization.  The  day-care  center's  first        {continued  on  page  98) 
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Z  hlald^^^^^  1  ^'l^-f^^f'-"^^ —'s  ,n  men?  The  lovable  new  knits,  of  course,  u  huh  make  women  look  so  softly  seduc 

worn,  short,  u  rth  texture-y  stockings,  strapp.y,  low-heeled  shoes).  Their  husbands  found  them  utterly  irresistible.  By  TRUDY  OWETT,  Fashion  Editor. 

'^Id^^^V^K^'r^r^r  "  "^^'"y^  "'"^  "y"'^  '"  '  l^>"^-^le-'-i^h,ft,  softly  gathered  at  neck  and  wrists.  Of 

uool  knit  by  Leo  >.arducct  for  Guy  D,  sues  6^16,  $33.  Enhnet  tights  are  by  R.,nul  the  Clock.  Agnetta  s  husband  is  television  producer  Stan  Dragoti. 


Pholo«rapht  by  M«lvln  Sokoltfcy;  hairdo*  by  Raymond  Cottanlinl 


SANDY  HILTON 


Happiness  is  a  crosstou  n  cab  ride  and  a  kitten-soft  lilac  dress  fretted  with  cinnamon  hexagons,  its  long,  eased  sleeves  ending  in  ruffled  cuffs.  Of  wool 
and  nylon  knit,  Emery  Knits  by  Micia  Jr.  of  Rome,  sizes  3-13,  $40.  Sandy's  husband  is  British  architect  Martin  Colder.  Fishnet  tights  are  by  Adler. 
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CYKTHIA  O  NEAC- 


The  romantic  lead  here — luscious  orange  and  magenta  dress,  divided  into  a  square-neck  pullover  top  and  pleated  skirt.  Of  wool  knit  by  Gerald  Fierce 
for  Marbemi,  3-13,  6-16,  $30.  Cynthia's  husband  is  actor  Patrick  O'Neal.  He  stars  in  the  new  film.  " Matchless" and  "A  Fine  Madness." 


Shopping  information  on  page  94 


Rug  from  A.  Bestiar  &  Co. 


This  summer  brings  a  different  way  of 
looking— different  from  last  winter  and 
summers  past  different  by  night  and  day. 

First  big  difference;  Switchable  hair,  a 
new  kind  of  fakery  to  fool  with.  Hair  that 
goes  from  fashionably  short  to  fashionably 
long  and  back  again  according  to  your 
moods.  The  new  Dynel  hair  switches  make 
this  kind  of  quick-change  artistry  possible. 
You  can  buy  one  for  as  Irttle  as  $4.  Above, 
nighttime  look,  hair  switched  on:  opposite, 
sunshine  look,  no-switch  hair. 

Next  big  difference:  Flamboyant  eyes, 
worked  with  a  new  palette  of  rea/  colors  in 
place  of  last  year's  quiet  neutrals.  By  day, 
colorful  eyes  look  right  behind  the  color- 
ful visofs  you'll  probably  be  wearing  (ours, 
opposite,  by  Flowermodes,  $1).  By  night, 
eyes  that  are  almost  Technicolor— striped, 
banded,  poika-iotte<*— (ook  right  with  new 
sumr-t,^  c-r  -  ^jgf,j  gygg  above. 

Thirr:    ^-  ^  Sunshine  lips  that 

say  good-bye  to  paled,  whitened  colors 
(colors  that  .he  rest  of  this 

vibrant  new     ^  ^  ^,e!io,  now.  to 

lusoous,  $un-ripened  p  i",  with  buift-tn 
gloss  or  gJossed  over  by  /  _  For  how  to 
make  these  differences,  se>-  Project  You, 
page  46.  By  Susan  Harney,  Beauty  Editor. 

M»f  tfy  StOeu  of  MM  MouM  o»  ('•vior. 


HOW  YOU'LL 
BE  DIFFERENT 
THIS  SUMMER 


1.  Switchable  Hair 

2.  Flamboyant  Eyes 

3.  Sunshine  Lips 


IMJt.  AMI 
OF  MEXICAN 
COOKING  • 


jvaexican  is  one  ot  the  most  varied  cuisines  in  the 
world — a  dazzling  potpourri  from  Spain,  Britain, 
France,  Denmark  and  North  America — melded  wj^h 
indigenous  Mayan  and  Aztec  foods  and  spices.  It  was 
in  Mexico  that  Europeans  learned  to  use  tomatoes, 
vantlla,  chilies,  avocados,  potatoes  and  chocolate. 
The  Art  of  Mexican  Cooking  (Doubleday,  $4.95), 


our  Journal  condensation  for  July,  is  a  new  and  al- 
ready recognized  authority.  The  scope  is  splendid, 
iyom  aperltivos  (appetizers)  through  postres  y 
du!ce^  (desserts  and  confections).  From  the  book  we 
have  selected  several  complete  menus. 
The  one  pictured  on  these  shelves:  "Avo- 
cado Souo."  uore*-  'eft:  "Drunken  Tur- 


tledoves," upper  right;  "M         r  r  :  ^-.l 

■'Little  Spinach  Crowns,"  '.  ..  r;:  3^:.  =  :.^^  v.  ::h 
Rum,"  lower  right.  In  addition  to  colorful  descriptions 
of  recipes,  authors  Jan  Aaron  and  Georgine  Sachs 
Salom  have  a  section  on  fiesta  foods  and  a  comprehen- 
sive guide  to  all  the  various  chilies,  beans,  fosfadas 
tortillas  and  spices.  Selected  reciF>es  begin  on  page  S~ 


JOURNAL  COOKBOOK 
OF  THF  MONTH. 
y^'MSER  10  OF  A  SERIES 


^^^^^^ 


FROSTY  FINALES 


( Or,  Love  That  Bombe) 

A  bombe  is  an  ice,  ice  cream, 
mousse  or  parfait  in  its  most 
elei^^nt  incarnation  — to  be  eaten 
under  glistening  crystal  chan- 
delier.s  with  an  intricate  silver 
spoon.  A  bombe  is  a  shape  with 
rainbow  l.tyc  rs  of  different  fla- 
vors frr>zei.  ":  gether.  So  popu- 
lar was  the  bombe  during  the 
age  'A  Lafayette,  that  Prosper 
Monti  i?n'l  wrote,  "It  was  soon 
the  invariable  custom  to  serve 


a  Bombe  Glacee  at  the  end  of 
any  formal  meal."  Escoffier  lists 
87  combinations  and  we  have 
eight  of  these  classic  bombes 
among  our  recipes. 

Why  have  we  come  to  love 
the  bombe  so?  Because  it's  the 
easiest  grand-slam  dessert  in 
the  world— and  perfect  for  the 
hottest  summer  day.  Why  slap 
raspberry  sherbet  in  a  dish 
when  you  could  pack  it  whirl- 


whirl  into  a  watermelon  shell 
in  two  layers,  as  we  did  here,  a 
layer  of  chocolate  pieces  in  be- 
tween? Eureka!  You  have  a 
Watermelon  Bombe  that  can 
be  sliced,  served  in  wedges, 
the  rest  stored  in  the  freezer 
till  another  Big  Moment.  Next 
step — a  watermelon  made  en- 
tirely of  ice  cream,  with  a  "rind" 
of  pistachio.  Other  frosty  finales 
include  Coupe  Jacques  and  an 


Instant  Charlotte  Russe.  Looks 
like  hours  of  work.  Feeling 
more  ambitious?  Build  bombes 
from  your  own,  handmade,  in- 
stant sherbets  in  fabulous  fla- 
vors like  Pomegranate  and 
Passion  Fruit.  Or  rival  Grand- 
mother's homemade  ice 
cream— we  have  some  of  the 
wildest  tricky  ways  to  do  it. 
Recipes  begin  on  page  89. 
By  POPPY  CANNON,  Food  Editor 


Things  to  Do 
with  Refrigerated 
CJcMhie  Dough 


Paarhetis 


Om.. 
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ar's  round  and  cold  and  coconut,  butterscotch, 
mel  chip,  peanut  butter,  oatmeal  raisin,  nut, 
intgif.  chocolate  chip  and  sugar-eookie  flavored? 
"Vi'iiai  hides  in  the  refrigerator  and  turns  into  tortes, 
cakes.^cookies  and  tarts?  Just  wave  your  magic  wand 
i  we  mortals  call  it  a  rolling  pin  >  over  a  roll  of  re- 
frigerated cookie  dough  and  find  out !  With  a  roll  of 
the  magic  stuff,  a  can  of  chocolate  frosting  and  a  can 
c  i  chopped  r.uTs.  ycu  can  produce  in  mere  minutes  a 
VIENNESE  PRINZ  TORTE:  Let  a  14.S-OZ.  pkg.  refrigera- 
ted nut-cookie  dough  soften  at  room  temperature. 
Di\ide  dough  m  4  parts;  roll  each  one  between  2 
sheets  of  waxed  paper  to  Vg-in.  thickness.  Using  8-in. 
cake  pan  as  guide,  cut  four  8-in.  circles  from  dough. 
ReroU  scraps  to  make  a  fifth  circle.  Bake  on  un- 
greased  cookie  sheets  at  375'  for  10-12  minutes,  until 
golden.  Cool  on  wire  racks.  Sandwich  layers  together, 
and  frost  with  a  can  of  refrigerated  chocolate  frosting. 
Press  -  j  cup  flaked  almonds  onto  sides.  Serves  S. 
Good  neighbor  of  Viennese  princes  and  fellow  lover 
of  Prinz  Tortes,  we  trust  i  was  waltz-king  Johann 
Strauss,  for  whom  was  named  the  JOHANN  STRAUSS 
TORTE;  Di\-ide,  roll  out  and  bake  a  14.!v-oz.  pkg.  re- 
frigerated sugar-cookie  dough  as  described  in  recipe 
for  PriTiZ  Torte,  above.  Beat  '  ^  cup  softened  butter 
or  margarine  with  2  cups  sifted  confectioners'  sugar 
;r.v;;  smooth.  Fold  in  '  2  cup  chopped  walnuts  and  ?4 
maple-flavored  s>Tup.  (If  not  stiff  enough  for 
:''  isting,  beat  in  ,'4  cup  more  confectioners'  sugar,  t 
I' 5+  'o  sandwir-h  layers  together.  Whip  1  cup  hea\'y 
2  tablespoons  confectioners' 
randy.  Use  to  frost  sides  and 
-.  Ci..ii  before  sening.  Ser\'es  8. 
might  tr>'  with  refrigerated  cookie 
-  ...  our  QUICK  MARGHERITES: 
r'-fri?eraT*-'i  --rar-'-' •'.■■■^gn 

■  '  iiT(-'.f-r  nut- 
M»-ai:whOe 

:T  (iradually 
—  ;"".;>.•>  at  a 
-  a;.<l  '4  cup 

■  ■^\.:^tOB  onto 
'.  hour  at 

■^]y  (4-5 


sue;. 


250  .  Turr; 


en  off  anc 


hours ^,  or  remove  and  eat  warm.  Makes  aboat  3^^ 
doz«i.  Absolutdy  no  time  to  fiiss?  Quick  Margher- 
ites  not  quick  raioogh.?  Try  these  SUPER-QUICK 
MAR6HERITES:  Top  bakec  r>=  r 
eocmiat)  witli  laige  mars 

ovw  for  2  minutes.  Squas:.  ...i.  ;  .  .  _  ?  rn- 
gers.  Bake  1-2  minutes  Iwiger. 
Starr  with  sugar-cookie  !ay«s,  fill  and  frost,  and  they 
become  a  RUSSIAN  MERINGUE  CAKE:  Cut  a  14.S-OZ. 
pkg.  refrigeraied  sugar-;-: ;  kie  d;  ugh  in  5  pieces.  Roll 
each  piece  between  2  sheets  of  waxed  paper  until  it 
measures  9x5  'r.  h-s  Bik-f  i'  ?~5-  'or  10-12  min- 
utes. C  -  rrs  togetha- 
with  1  ...  -.ij^r  ..  ^th  '2  cup 
chopped  candied  cherries.  Beat  o  cup  egg  whites  (4 
large  until  stiff.  Gradually  beat  in  ^  2  cup  supofine 
sugar  until  mixture  is  smooth  and  gloss>-.  Cover  cookie 
sheet  with  brown  paper  and  place  cake  in  ooiter. 
Frost  with  moingue.  Bake  at  450"  for  5-S  minutes, 
until  meringue  is  pale  golden  brown.  Ser\  es  S. 
The  Danes  wiQ  tell  you  that  cookie  dough  also  makes 
a  very  ^lecial  kind  of  pie  dough — although  they  caO 
the  final  glor>  a  DANISH  APPLE  CAKE:  Let  a  14.g-0K. 
pkg.  refrigerated  nut-cookie  dough  come  to  room  tem- 
perature. Press  it  out  to  covo-  bottom  of  a  15x10- in. 
jelly-roll  pan  completely.  Toss  6  cups  1 3  lb.  1  ^ced 
apples  with  1  cup  sugar,  and  spread  over  dough.  ( Or 
use  two  1-lb.  cans  pie-sliced  apples,  weU  drained.) 
Mix  1  cup  flour  with  ^2  cup  sugar  and  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon.  Cut  in  I4  cup  butter  or  margarine,  as  for 
pastr>-.  Sprinkle  crumb  miimire  over  apples.  Bake 
at  375'  for  45  minutes.  Cool  in  pan  and  cut  in  3x2-in. 
oblongs.  Makes  25. 

.\nother  delicious  way  that  cookie  dough  can  end  up 
a.'  a  ;  >ast  r>-  base  is  in  golden-hued  APRICOT  TART  BOR- 
DELAISE:  Cut  a  14.8-oz.  pkg.  refrigerated  sugar- 
coukie  dough  in  half.  ( Wrap  one  half  in  plastic  uTap 
and  save  for  Freeform  Cookies,  right.  I  Prom  other  half 
cut  8  slices,  *i  in.  thick.  Cut  slices  in  half  and  set 
aside.  Pat  rest  of  dough  over  bottom  of  9-inch  spring- 
form  pan  •  ake  pan.  Place  half-circles  of 
dough  aroi.  -t-Hiung  into  place.  Bake  at  375' 
far  12  15  ni. ,....<•>.  Cool  in  pan.  Remove  sides  of 
spring-form  pan  (or  if  umng  layer-cake  pan,  invert 


car^uDy  onto  wire  racki.  Pr^nre  a  8^«-oz.  pkg. 
vanilla  pudding  and  pie  filling  mix  following  lab^  di- 
Tr  nons,  but  reduce  milk  to  l^^  cups.  When  cool. 
i^  reaA  over  cookie  base.  Top  with  a  1-lb.  can  refi- 
diained  aprieot  halves  isave  the  juice!*,  cut-side 
down.  Bra^  ^Micots  with  a  3-<k.  pkg.  lan<m-flarored 
gelatin  made  with  1  cup  apricot  juice  and  dulled 
until  syrupy.  Brush  outside  edge  of  cookie  shell  with 
2  tablespoons  strained  apricot  pre»^'es;  press  or 
t^  cup  cradled  cmnfiakes.  ChilL  Serve  6-8. 
To  make  op-arty  cocdd^  you  need  two  doughs  wfao£<r 
colais  contrast,  in  any  flavors  >'ou  like.  We  use: 
sugar-cocdde  and  fudge-cookie  dough,  and  oS  wr 
went  to  PIHWHEEIS:  Let  a  pkg.  of  light-colored  r^ 
bigerated  cookie  dough  and  one  of  daric  color  come 
to  room  temperature.  If  rolls  of  dough  aren't  the 
same  length,  cut  <^  end  of  longer  one.  wrap  it  ir. 
plastic  wrap  and  sa\*e  it  for  later  use.  Now  cut  both 
rolls  of  dough  in  half  lengthwise.  Roll  out  ail  4  pieces 
of  dough  imtil  about  14  in.  long.  12  in.  wide.  Place 
dark  dough  on  tap  oi  light  dough  and  roll  up  like  a 
jdly  roll.  2  rolls  of  pinwbeel  dough.  ChiU  at 

least  1  hour.  Cut  in  ^4-in.  slices  and  bake  on  tm- 
greased  cookie  sheets  for  10-12  minutes  at  375\ 
Makes  about  a  dosen. 

When  the  Pinwheds  have  >'ou  spinning,  straighten 
out  your  eyesight  by  zeroing  in  on  BUIXSEYES:  Let 
a  pkg.  of  light  refrigerated  cookie  dough  and  one 
of  dark  soften  at  room  tonperature.  Cut  both  in  half 
lengthwise.  Roll  the  2  pieces  of  dark  dough  back  and 
forth  with  hands  tmtil  rounded  and  same  length  as 
light  dough.  Roll  out  light  dough  into  two  14x6-in. 
rectangles.  Wrap  rectangles  of  light  dough  around 
roUs  of  dark  dough,  making  2  rolls  of  buUaej-e  dough. 
Chill  at  least  1  hour.  Slice  >4  in.  thick  and  bake  on 
ungreased  cookie  sheets  at  375'  for  10-12  minutes. 
Makes  about  6  dozen. 

Leftover  scraps  of  dough,  as  well  as  untouched  rolls, 
turn  themsdves  obligingly  into  FRCEFOMiS:  Cut 
> 4-inch  slices  from  rolls  of  light  and  dark  refrigerated 
cookie  dough.  Form  into  fat  crescents  mith  fingers. 
Cut  off  parts  of  creacenu  and  replace  «-ith  dough  of 
different  color.  Bake  on  ungreased  cookie  sheets  at 
375' for  1012  roinutca.  kmo 


Chicken  Noodle  Soup  and  a  sandwich 


CHICKEN 
NOODLE 

SOUP 


Try  this  on  your  appetite. 
A  jumbo  sandwich  with  delicious, 
warming  soup  to  make  a  meal  of 
it.  Quick!  Reach  for  the  Campbell's. 
It's  right  on  your  shelf. 

They  always  eat  better 

when  you  remember  the  soup. 


PEG  BRACKEN'S  APPENDIX 

to  the  ''I  Hate  to  Cook  Book'' 


The  inimitable  Peg  Bracken  leads  the  way  into  the  kitchen 
for  that  daily  anticlimax— preparing  dinner.  Her  tips  on  what  to  do 
when  you  get  there  will  make  life  ever  so  much  easier. 


Early  one  spring  morning,  a  year  ago,  I  was 
awakened  by  a  strong  urge  to  write  a  second 
Cook  Book — an  urge  as  astonishing  as  it  was 
disconcerting.  I  had  long  ago  said  my  last 
word  on  the  subject,  or  so  I  felt.  Too,  I  was 
well  into  the  writing  of  another  book,  purpose- 
fully as  far  away  from  kitchens  as  you  can  go. 

It  is  true  that  I've  frequently  been  asked 
when  I  would  write  the  I  Still  Hate  to  Cook 
Book.  But  my  sincere  reply  was  usually  Never. 
Or — for  variation,  perhaps — when  the  cows 
come  home.  On  skateboards.  The  fact  that  I 
stUl  hate  to  cook  was  or  should  have  been,  I 
thought,  self-evident.  You  don't  recover  from 
hating  to  cook,  any  more  than  you  get  over 
having  big  feet.  Why,  then,  this  compulsion? 
I  had  to  muddle  it  over  in  my  mind. 

One  primary  reason,  I  presently  suspected, 
was  the  people  who  have  cooked  and  eaten 
gallantly  of  the  recipes  in  my  first  book  and 
who  have  written  to  me  or  talked  to  me  about 
it.  More,  they  have  mentioned  ideas  they 
think  should  have  appeared  in  it,  as  weU  as 
some  areas  I  hadn't  touched  upon. 

Another  reason  is  that  in  the  past  few  years 
I  have  unintentionally  made  some  culinary  dis- 
coveries, mainly  involving  prepared  foods  and 
easier  ways  to  do  things.  I  am  well  aware 
that — to  skilled  and  ardent  cooks — my  inno- 
cent pride  in  these  findings  wiU  resemble  that 
of  the  little  man  who  showed  up  at  the  Patent 
Office  last  year  with  his  new  invention,  de- 
signed for  talking  across  distances,  which  he 
had  named  "the  telephone." 

But  honesty  must  out.  If  these  things  come 
as  news  to  even  a  few,  I  will  consider  my 
efforts  well  spent. 

ANTICLIMAX,  THE  DAILY 

All  days  lead  but  to  the  kitchen,  or  so  it 
often  seems  at  5  P.M.  These  uninspired  but  de- 
pendable recipes  have  all  been  reluctantly 
tested  and  somewhat  more  cheerfully  ap- 
proved, by  women  who  hate  to  cook.  They  call 
for  no  mysterious  ingredients,  and  measure- 
ments are  as  clearly  stated  as  possible. 

Also,  they  try  to  explain  what  to  expect — 
for  instance,  if  there's  any  doubt,  how  long  a 
process  takes.  Recipes  that  don't  are  discon- 
certing. ^Like  "Beat  egg  yolks  till  thick  and 
lemon-cfjlored."  I've  never  noticed  that  my 
''gg  yolks  change  color  enough  to  get  excited 
abfjut,  and  as  for  thick,  they  start  that  way.) 

Another  thing:  most  of  these  recif)e8  sj)ecify 
covered  or  uncovered.  If  they  don't,  it's  be- 
cause it  doesn't  matter.  (By  the  way,  it's 
gfxxl  t()  remember  the  virtues  of  aluminum 
foil,  should  you  ever  find  yourself  midstream 
in  a  recipe  that  demand.)  wvering,  and  the 
pot  you  are  UBing  is  lidleas. ) 
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One  more  troubUng  thing  for  cookbook 
writers  is  explaining  how  many  people  a  recipe 
serves.  Actually,  of  course,  who  knows?  It 
depends  on  the  people  and  the  menu.  So  I've 
pussyfooted  by  saying  "servings,"  which 
means  4  servings  could  serve  4  people  once  or  2 
people  twice  or  a  high-school  boy  4  times. 

So  we'll  wade  into  it  now,  with  the  following 
reasonably  quick  standby  recipes,  which  taste 
good  to  us  who  make  them.  Some  of  them  in- 
volve protein  plus  a  vegetable  or  a  starch, 
which  saves  your  cooking  something  else. 
They'll  all  do  what  they  are  expected  to  do, 
the  Lord  willing  and;  the  creek  don't  get  up. 

HORSERADISH  BRISKET  6  8  servings. 

(This  is  good  with  or  without  the  horseradish 

sauce,  but  the  sauce  is  certainly  easy.) 

Settle  a  3-4  pound  fresh  boneless  beef 
brisket  in  a  pot  with  a  lid.  Then  add 
Enough  water  to  cover  the  meat 
An  onion  cut  in  half 
A  handful  of  celery  tops  or  pieces 
Salt  and  coarse-ground  pepper. 
Put  the  lid  on  and  simmer  it  three  or  four 
hours,  or  tiU  it's  tender. 

Then,  for  the  Horseradish  Sauce:  Add  a 
tablespoon  of  lemon  juice  and  half  a  cupful  of 
horseradish  to  a  can  of  cream  sauce.  (Or  a  cup 
of  cream  sauce  you  make,  yourself.)  A  little 
more  pepper  is  good  in  the  sauce,  too. 

This  cheerfully  variable  ground-meat  recipe 
is  called  Cornish  Pasties  if  you  are  English, 
and — if  you  are  a  Scotsman — 

FORFUR  BRIDIES 

Makes  4  servings  that  would  take  care  of  2 

people  as  an  entree. 

A  package  of  pastry  mix 

y2  pound  raw  hamburger  (or  chopped  leftover 

cooked  or  uncooked  beef,  veal,  or  lamb) 
A  small  carrot 
A  small  potato,  diced 

A  medium  onion,  chopped,  or  1  tablespoon 

minced  onion 
Salt  &  pepper 

Something  to  moisten  it:  3  or  4  tablespoons  of 
any  soup  or  canned  gravy  or  mushroom 
sauce,  or  \i  cup  bouillon,  made  with  3^  a 
cube  or  3^  teaspoon  powdered. 

Roll  out  the  pastry  and  cut  four  circles  the 
size  of  salad  plates.  Mix  everything  else,  put  a 
dolloj)  of  it  on  each  circle,  then  fold  your 
Bridies  into  half-moons,  and  seal  the  edges 
with  a  fork.  Prick  them,  and  bake  at  400°  for 
20  minutes. 

fif  you  brush  them  with  egg  white  before 
baking,  they'll  have  a  shiny  professional  look.) 


Now,  those  Bridies  can  be  completely  pre- 
pared ahead,  right  up  to  baking  them.  Which 
brings  us  to  an  important  truth  which  should 
be  hand-lettered  on  the  boudoir  wall  as  a  con- 
stant reminder:  There's  hardly  a  recipe  that 
can't  be  interrupted  at  least  three-quarters  of 
the  way  along,  with  no  ill  effects,  then  finished 
shortly  before  dinner,  AFTER  YOU'VE  RE- 
HEATED IT  TO  THE  POINT  WHERE 
YOU  LEFT  IT. 

It  is  important  to  look  at  recipes  in  this 
light.  What  you  do  with  it  after  you've  stopped 
depends  on  what's  in  it  and  how  long  it  will  be 
before  you  staii;  it  again.  I  see  no  reason  to  re- 
frigerate something  entirely  cooked  if  I'm  go- 
ing to  reheat  it  in  a  few  hours.  I  leave  it  on 
top  of  the  stove.  These  things  are  everyone's 
own  decision,  I  think,  and  they  depend,  too, 
on  how  full  the  refrigerator  is. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  matter  of  when  to 
cook;  for  a  valuable  thing  to  know  about 
cooking  besides  how  to  get  out  of  it  is  when  to 
get  into  it. 

I  wish  I  had  learned  earlier  that  for  a  girl 
who  gets  to  the  kitchen  on  reluctant  feet,  it  is 
best  to  cook,  whenever  possible,  at  the  more 
repellent  times  of  the  day.  Just  which  are  the 
more  repellent  times  of  the  day  is,  clearly, 
everyone's  own  decision.  I  find  that  I  am  in 
general  agreement  with  the  old  monastery 
maxim  .  .  .  "The  morning  is  the  Lord's  and  the 
evening  is  the  angels'  but  the  afternoon  is  the 
Devil's." 

That  is,  I  like  to  tend  my  own  trade — 
writing — in  the  fresh  mormng  houre  from  5 
A.M.  to  noon,  which  is  time  for  a  walk,  lunch, 
and  whatever  else  needs  doing,  till  around 
three.  I  wouldn't  dream  of  spoiling  an  evening 
with  cooking,  nor  a  cocktail  hour.  So,  mid- 
afternoon  is  my  time  to  cook  when  I  do,  for  I 
seldom  can  think  of  anything  bright  to  do  with 
midaftemoons  anyway. 

If  my  office  were  elsewhere,  or  if  I  had  very 
small  children  now,  this  wouldn't  work.  I'd 
have  to  think  of  something  else.  But  I  would 
still  choose,  to  the  extent  that  I  could,  what- 
ever hour  seemed  most  generally  pointless — 
an  hour  is  about  it,  too.  It  is  astounding  what 
you  can  do  in  an  hour  if  you  have  to. 

The  following  ground-beef  affair  is  a  Com- 
bination or  Casserole,  and  it  might  be  well  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  casserole  before  we  get 
into  it. 

Most  men  don't  regard  the  casserole  too 
highly.  You  seldom  hear  a  man  reply,  if  you're 
so  foolish  as  to  ask  him  what  he'd  like  for  din- 
ner, "Why  don't  you  make  that  good  prune- 
chicken-broccoli-whatcliamacallit?" 

If  you  retitle  it  a  Stew  or  a  Goulash,  it 
stands  a  slightly  better  chance  with  him.  Even 
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so,  he'd  rather  have  a  piece  of  meat,  or, 
at  any  rate,  a  hamburger  in  recogniz- 
able form. 

Remember,  too,  that  a  casserole  is 
economical  only  when  it's  to  serve  a  lot 
iif  people,  or  when  it  is  creatively  con- 
cocted out  of  odds  and  ends  by  a  good 
cook  who  loves  to.  She  also  knows  how 
to  serve  it  with  aplomb,  but  unfortu- 
nately this  doesn't  come  in  cans. 

The  rest  of  us  wouldn't  dare  clean  out 
the  refrigerator  for  a  casserole,  nor 
want  to.  We  simply  go 
buy  the  pimientos  and 
all  the  other  things  the 
recipe  demands.  Which 
doubles  or  triples  the 
cost  of  the  ground  beef 
we  could  have  served 
plain. 

Yet  there  are  times, 
even  in  the  life  of  the  re- 
luctant cook,  when  she 
feels  an  inner  need  to 
make  a  casserole  -  after 
she's  tasted  a  good  one 
somewhere  else,  per- 
haps. Or  when  she  is  in  a 
rare  nesting  mood  and 
the  wind  is  right.  A  man 
is  wise  to  let  his  wife 
have  these  occasional 
marabou  moments,  too. 
He  probably  isn't  100 
percent  perfect,  himself. 

BOEUF  &  OEUFPLANl 

An  eggplant,  sliced  In 

half-Inch  slices 
Olive  oil 

1  lb.  ground  beef 

Salt  &  pepper 

A  jar  of  spaghetti  sauce 
(1-lb.  size)  preferably 
with  mushrooms  in  it. 
If  it  has  no  mush- 
rooms, add  a  jar  of  the 
broiled-in-butter  kind 
cup  grated  Parmesan 
or  Romano  cheese. 

In  a  liitle  oil,  pan- 
fry  the  eggplant  slices 
on  both  sides  till  they're 
light  brown.  Drain  them 
on  paper  towels  while 
you  pan-fry  half  as 
many  hamburgers  as 
you  have  eggplant  slices. 
( You'll  have  to  add  more 
oil  because  the  eggplant 
really  soaks  it  up.) 

In  a  shallow  casserole 
dish,  layer  the  eggplant 
slices— hamburgers  be- 
tween them.  Cover  it  all 
with  the  sauce,  top  with 
the  cheese.  Bake  it  un- 
covered for  20  minutes 
at  350°. 

THE  PARSON'S  HAM 

(2-3  servings 
I A   good    fast  dinner 
when  you've  an  eye  on 
the  clock  and  a  foot  in 
the  flypaper  > 

Cook  7  3  cup  of  rice.  Lightly  pan-fry 
a  one-pound  ham  sHce.  Put  it  on  an 
oven-proof  platter  if  you  have  one,  and 
on  a  pan  if  you  don't.  Pile  the  rice  on  it, 
grate  yellow  cheese  generous'.y  on  top  of 
the  rice,  and  place  it  under  a  hot  broiler 
for  five  minutes  or  so  till  the  cheese 
melts. 

To  round  things  out,  you  could  ar- 
range canned  peach  halves  around  it  be- 
fore you  broil  it,  first  putting  a  little 
brown  sugar  and  butter  into  their  hol- 
lows. But  there  isn't  always  time  to 
round  things  out. 

Next  comes  a  slightly  different  ap- 


proach to  pork  chops.  Now,  certainly, 
different  doesn't  always  mean  better. 
Recipes  that  boast  like  that  always  re- 
mind me — well,  not  always,  but  they 
did  right  then— of  the  inscription  on  the 
Scottish  tombstone:  "Lay  down  your 
burden  and  follow  me."  To  which  a 
shrewd  passerby  had  appended  a  neat 
sign — "To  follow  you  I  won't  consent 
Until  I  know  which  way  you  went." 

What  is  different  about  the  next  rec- 
ipe is  the  soy  sauce,  which  gives  a  slight 


Sole  is  an  In  fish,  as  you  may  have  no- 
ticed. Many  a  cook  depends  on  her  little 
sole  recipe  as  many  another  girl  counts 
on  her  basic  black.  You  might  try  count- 
ing on  this  one  if  you're  not  already 
committed. 

BODDIAN  SOLE  (3-4  servings  ) 

You  start  with  a  pound  of  sole,  or  4 

large  fillets.  Lay  them  out  nicely  in  a 

baking  dish.  Mix 

1  can  undiluted  mushroom  soup 
Vz  cup  shrimp 


Now!  More  body-building  protein  than  a 
peanut  butter  sandwich.  And  lots  more  fun. 

Something  new  for  lunch.  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Ravioli.  Tender  macaroni  pies  filled  with  beef- 
in  a  meaty  tomato  sauce.  An  average  serving.  4  can.  of  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Ravioli  has  more 
itl'jj^  protein  than  a  bologna,  boiled  ham  or  peanut  butter  sandwich.  And  twice  as  much  protein 
as  a  seven  oz.  bowl  of  split  pea  soup,  four  times  more  than  beef  noodle.  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee 
Ravioli  is  better  for  lunch  than  most  soups  or  sandwiches  — and  children  love  it. 


Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Ravioli 
(Bite-size  Beef  Pies) 


Oriental  aura  to  the  chops,  and  some 
think  it  improves  them. 

APRICOT  PORK  CHOPS  (  6  servings) 

6  reasonably  thick  pork  chops 
1  medium  onion,  finely  chopped 

1  medium  can  apricot  halves 

2  tablespoons  soy  sauce 

A  green  pepper  thinly  sliced  if  you  like  it 

Into  a  paper  bag  put  a  little  flour,  salt, 
pepper,  and  then  the  chops.  Shake  them 
firmly.  Brown  them  in  the  fat  you 
trimmed  off,  then  add  the  apricots, 
onion,  and  soy  sauce.  Simmer  it  half  an 
hour  covered  and  half  an  hour  uncov- 
ered. If  you  aim  to  add  the  green  pepper, 
do  it  1 5  minutes  before  the  chops  are  done. 


V2  cup  white  wine 

and  pour  it  over  the  fish.  Let  it  stand  3 
hours,  and  more  wouldn't  matter. 

Finally,  sprinkle  it  with  cup  Par- 
mesan cheese  and  bake  it  uncovered  for 
20  minutes  at  400". 

A  word  about  wine,  by  the  way,  inas- 
much as  we  just  passed  some.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  it  around,  and  those  little 
old  winemakers  are  understandably 
anxious  that  we  use  it  up.  One  finds 
some  fairly  improbable  wine  recipes. 
The  winemakers  like  wine  in  cinnamon 
toast,  on  pork  chops,  in  baked  beans,  in 
tuna  salad.  .  .  . 

But  not  everyone  does.  Here  you  must 


keep  a  cool  head,  and  taste  it  on  your 
mind's  tongue  first.  If  it  tastes  good 
there,  then  try  it.  But  be  cautious  about 
quantity.  There  is  a  Let's-throw-away- 
the-chicken-and-drink-the-gra\->'  school 
that  it's  best  to  steer  clear  of. 

As  to  the  grade  of  wine  to  use  in  cook- 
ing, there  is  disagreement.  Some  good 
cooks  say,  any  kind.  Other  good  cooks 
say  use  the  same  wine  in  cooking  that 
you'll  serve  later  at  the  table.  (I'll  bet 
they  don't  always  do  it  themselves, 
though,  when  it's  a  mat- 
ter of  a  fine  old  \'intage 
Bordeaux. ) 

The  main  considera- 
tion, it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  the  basic 
flavor— strong  or  slight— 
of  the  dish  itself.  Nu- 
ances are  lost  in  a  hearty 
beef  stew  that's  redo- 
lent of  onions  and  garlic. 
But  a  custard  or  a  deli- 
cate fish  is  only  as  good 
as  the  wine  is. 

A  GOOD  THING  TO  DO 
WITH  LAMB  SHOULDER 
CHOPS  OR  LAMB 
STEAKS 

For  4  chops  or  steaks, 
mix  about  '  2  cup  blue 
cheese  with  a  few  drops  of 
hot-pepper  sauce  and  a 
teaspoon  of  Worcester- 
shire. Have  this  ready. 

Rub  the  chops  or 
steaks  with  a  cut  garlic 
clove  and  broil  them, 
about  4  inches  from  the 
heat.  If  they  are  an  inch 
and  a  half  thick,  broil  10 
minutes,  a  little  less  if 
they're  thinner.  Turn 
them  over  then,  spread 
the  cheese  mixture  on 
the  up  side,  and  broil 
them  another  five. 

Before  we  leave  the 
kitchen,  a  word  here  on 
the  important  matter  of 
keeping  a  stiff  upper  lip. 

When  you  hate  to 
cook,  another  ailment 
you  probably  suffer 
from,  besides  apathy,  is 
the  inability  to  judge 
correctly  yoiu-  own  work. 
In  those  low  moments, 
should  the  whole  dinner 
taste  a  little  seedy,  you 
must  remember  that  it 
probably  doesn't  to 
other  people.  You  had  a 
better  chance  than  they 
did  to  get  tired  of  the 
ingredients. 

Neither  is  the  meal 
quite  so  glorious  as  you 
may  think,  in  those  rare 
euphoric  moments  when 
the  souffle  soars  and  the  salad  dressing 
sings  (remember,  you're  exceptionally 
fond  of  anchovies  i.  The  truth  usually 
lurks  somewhere  in  the  middle. 

It  can  also  help  if  you  will  scrutinize 
critically  an  occasional  restaurant  meal. 
Then,  after  you've  eaten  a  slice  of  tired 
salami  with  a  pickled  mushroom— 
which  passed  for  antipasto— plus  a  card- 
board cutlet,  a  too-^'inega^^•  salad,  and 
grocery  store  ice  cream  that  called  itself 
Spumoni,  ask  yourself  if  you  could  have 
imblushingly  charged  $5.-50  for  that. 

(Another  installment  from  Peg  Br.ack- 
en's  Appendix  in  the  August  Journal.) 


By  POPPY  CANNON 


1.  The  1st  of  July  to  the  4th  are  Old 
Milwaukee  Days.  Time  for  circus  pa- 
rades and  baking  olden  favorites,  like 
The  Moor— a  dark  chocolate  cake;  Des- 
demona — a  white  cake;  Bismarck  slices — 
a  spiral  jelly  doughnut. 

2.  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Folk  Festival 
starts  at  Kutztown.  So  fill  a  jar  with  Red 
Beet  Eggs:  Cover  a  dozen  hard-cooked 
eggs  with  extra-spicy  garlicky  juice  from 
pickled  beets.  Cover,  store  in  refrigerator. 
Don't  touch  .  .  .  yet. 

3.  To  sweeten  the  air  and  please  the  spir- 
its, in  Hong  Kong,  they  burn  sea  moss— 
that's  carrageen.  A  pinch  goes  into  festive 
rice  dishes.  Carrageen  is  now  an  ingre- 
dient in  an  instant  no-bake  custard  mix- 
so  add  a  cup  of  cooked  rice  to  said  cus- 
tard along  with  some  candied  ginger,  and 
Zut !  Dragon  Boat  Pudding. 

4.  On  the  Glorious  Fourth,  it's  a  New 
England  tradition  to  feast  on  poached  sal- 
mon with  egg  sauce,  little  boiled  potatoes 
in  their  chemises,  baby  green  peas. 

5.  How  now  Black  Cow.  Today  is  P.T. 
(supercircusman)  Barnum's  birthday. 
Hail  him  with  a  mug  of  root  beer,  a  float 
of  ice  cream,  a  peppermint  stick  to  stir. 

6.  Heyday  of  the  Hass — the  summertime 
avocado,  whose  skin  is  supposed  to  be  a 
rough,  pebbly  black. 

7.  For  enchantment  in  a  patio  or  on  a  back 
porch — California  Tacos:  Brown  sepa- 
rately a  pound  of  sausage  meat,  a  pound 
of  ground  beef.  Drain  on  paper  towels  and 
save  fat.  Add  a  cup  of  coarsely  chopped 
walnuts,  2  cups  coarsely  grated  American 
cheese,  }4  cup  stuffed  pitted  olives,  sliced, 
1  (10-oz.)  can  condensed  cream  of  mush- 
room soup,  1  teaspoon  chili  powder.  Cook 
mixture  for  5  minutes.  Lightly  brown 
12  tortillas  on  both  sides  in  the  sausage 
fat.  Drain  on  paper  towels.  Enwrap  the 
meat  mixture. 

8.  Not  a  tortilla  in  sight?  Use  that  same 
taco  filling  in  hollowed  French  rolls.  Wrap 
in  foil.  Ten  minutes  in  a  400°  oven. 

9.  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Folk  Festival 
ends.  Pickled  Eggs  may  be  tasted  now. 
According  to  our  owti  W.  W.  Parish, 
"Eggs  are  eatable,  barely,  within  a  week. 
At  one  month,  they  are  going  into  their 
ripe  stage.  May  be  eaten  with  beer  and 
gusto,  or  can  be  merely  left  in  the  icebox 
as  a  status  symbol  and  loved." 

10.  On  a  long,  lazy  Sunday  evening — 
Alaskan  King  Crab  Legs,  bought  frozen 
anywhere.  Whack  into  holdable  chunks 
to  serve  with  a  mustardy  mayonnaise. 

U.  Chowder  days  are  here.  We  come 
close  to  the  Cape  Cod  triumph  with  a  can 
of  condensed  New  England-style  clam 


chowder  plus  a  can  of  whole  clams  with 
liquid,  a  soup  can  of  milk,  2  tablespoons 
butter  or  margarine,  '  2  teaspoon  Worces- 
tershire. A  flash  of  paprika. 

12.  Always  today,  on  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein's  birthday,  there  would  have  been 
his  favorite  chicken,  broiled  ever  so  slowly 
and  lovingly  basted  with  white  wine  and 
fresh  tarragon  sent  up  from  his  farm  in 
Bucks  County,  Pa. 

13.  Night  of  the  Flaming  Torches  in 
Paris.  Dancing  in  the  streets.  Lanterns 
swinging  from  long  poles.  And  always  a 
champagne  punch. 

14-  Bastille  Day.  Cannons  are  fired  100 
times.  Lunch  in  the  rose  garden  is  a  Quiche 
of  Chicken  Livers:  '2  cup  quartered, 
sauteed,  arranged  on  an  8-inch  unbaked 
pie  shell.  Pour  on  4  eggs,  beaten  slightly 
with  1  cup  light  cream,  }  2  teaspoon  salt, 
speck  of  cayenne.  Bake  at  350°  for  35 
minutes  or  until  browned. 

15.  St.  Swithin  was  comforted  by  apples. 
As  who  wouldn't  be  by  the  little  Yellow 
Transparents,  the  big  red  striped  Graven- 
steins,  the  green,  juicy  Summer  Starrs? 

IG.  For  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Carmel, 
all  must  be  colorful,  even  the  sugar.  So 
we  add  1  drop  of  red,  1  drop  of  yellow 
vegetable  coloring,  4  tablespoons  grated 
orange  rind  to  1  cup  sugar.  Whirr  in 
blender.  Let  dry  overnight.  Lovely  to 
serve  with  tea,  to  sprinkle  on  desserts. 

17.  National  Rabbit  Week.  And  did  you 
know  that  tender  young  rabbit  is  lowest 
in  calories  of  all  meats?  Easy  to  cook, 
just  like  chicken— only  a  little  longer, 
since  they  are  meatier.  And  rabbits  now 
leap  conveniently  out  of  any  freezer. 

18.  Want  a  fine  sweet  sauce  for  free? 
Boil  for  10  minutes  the  syrups  from 
canned  fruits.  Flavor  with  y-j  teaspoon 
vanilla  or  1  tablespoon  rum  extract. 

19.  Adam  Abel  of  Lake  San  Marcos, 
Calif.,  won  a  Wood-n-Stream  contest 
with  his  recipe  for  Quail  with  Blueberries. 
Works  with  tiny  chickens,  squab  or  Cor- 
nish game  hens,  too.  Rub  inside  and  out 
with  salt,  pepper,  salad  oil  and  lemon 
juice.  Hide  a  half  cup  of  blueberries 
sprinkled  with  '  2  teaspoon  sugar  inside 
each  bird.  Skewer  or  sew  shut.  A  dab  of 
butter  or  margarine,  a  scrap  of  bay  leaf, 
a  loose-wrap  of  foil.  Roast,  breast-down, 
at  400°  for  1  hour. 

20.  When  the  moon  is  young  and  your 
own  lettuce  tall  enough  to  pick  -a  salad 
of  tuna  and  artichoke  hearts,  scattered 
with  capers,  ringed  with  nasturtiums. 

21.  Make  merry-lotjking  loaves  from  apri- 
cot-nut bread  mix  baked  in  4  greased  and 
floured  condensed  soup  cans  35  to  40 


minutes  at  350°.  Cool  10  minutes,  turn 
out. 

22.  Potato  blossoms  purpling  and  pinking 
the  fields  up  Maine. 

23.  Collect  medicinal  herbs,  we  are  bid 
today.  The  monks  still  gamer  and  treat 
them  in  the  old,  quiet  ways  to  make  such 
liqueurs  as  Chartreuse  and  Benedictine. 

24.  Serve  Devilish  Bouchees  with  chilled 
soups  or  cocktails.  Slash  crust  from  8 
slices  of  white  bread.  Cut  into  4  squares. 
Press  down  into  small  muflin  tins.  Toast 
lightly.  Top  with  a  blop  of  deviled  ham,  a 
4I2-OZ.  can,  mixed  with  '4  cup  sour 
cream.  Strew  with  grated  cheese.  Bake 
at  400°  about  5  minutes. 

25.  "He  who  eats  shellfish  on  this  day 
will  never  lack  for  money."  Scallops  are 
the  rule,  for  even  the  name  belongs  to 
today's  saint — Coquilles  St.  Jacques. 

26.  Dasheens  are  in.  But  what  is  a  dash- 
een?  Elephant's  ear  leaves,  also  known  as 
callalou,  eddoes,  tania,  taro.  The  young 
shoots  are  cooked  like  asparagus,  leaves 
like  spinach,  roots  like  potatoes. 

27.  Poaching  fruits  sounds  hard  to  do. 
But  we  have  a  wondrous  new  way.  Boil 
together  about  3  minutes  1  cup  each 
sugar  and  water.  Add  8  small  whole 
peeled  peaches,  plums,  apricots  or  nec- 
tarines. Bring  to  a  full,  bubbly  boil  all 
over.  Cook  about  2  minutes.  Cover.  Re- 
move from  heat.  Allow  to  stand  at  least  8 
minutes  or  until  needed. 

28.  Wild  shrieks  of  approval  from  the 
Journal  kitchen  when  we  tasted  the  new 
bottled  Green  Goddess  salad  dressing. 
Marvelous  re-creation  of  one  of  San 
Francisco's  finest,  created  in  1915  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  and  named  for  actor  George 
Arliss,  then  starring  in  a  play  called  .  .  . 
guess  what? 

29.  Day  of  Martha,  patron  saint  of  cook- 
ery and  housewives,  whom  the  French 
call  "the  beloved  worker  for  God,"  the 
Italians— "Hostess  of  Christ." 

30.  "Legs  Ahead"  is  what  my  neighbor's 
children  call  a  casserole  of  chicken  legs 
always  cooked  on  Saturday  for  Sunday's 
supper.  Brown  3  pounds  of  chicken  legs. 
Heat  1  can  condensed  cream  of  chicken 
soup  with  '  2  soup  can  milk,  '  i  teaspoon 
each  poultry  seasoning,  salt  and  pepper. 
Pour  over  chicken  legs  in  a  2-quart  cas- 
serole. Mix  in  1  small  can  each  baby  car- 
rots, white  onions,  lima  beans,  all  drained. 
Bake  at  375°  for  30  minutes  or  refrigerate 
immediately  and  bake  when  needed — 
about  45  minutes.  Six  platefuls. 

31.  Confucius  said  (he  really  did!)  that 
all  great  dishes  should  have  five  facets  a 
touch  of  bitter,  a  bit  of  sweet,  a  note  of 
acid,  a  flick  of  i)epper,  a  touch  of  salt. 


EXICAN  COOKING 

■iliiiucd  from  pcuje  79 

MENU  I 
SOPA  DE  AGUACATE 

(Avoeado  Soup) 
ORTOLAS  BORRACHOS 
(  Drunken  Turtledoves) 
ONGOS  A  LA  MEXICANA 

(Mexican  Mushrooms) 
ORONITAS  DE  ESPINACA 
(Little  Spinach  Crowns) 
PLATANOS  CON  RON 
(Bananas  with  Rum) 

/OCADO  SOUP 

asy  way  to  mash  the  avo- 
idos  for  this  souj):  Cut  them 
large  chunks  and  whirl  them 
the  blender— alons  with  the 
earn    about  20  to  30  seconds. 

tablespoon  flour 
tablespoon  butter  or 
margarine 

teaspoon  onion  juice 
cup  tomatoes,  peeled  and 
drained 

cups  meat  stock  (canned 
beef  broth  may  be  used)* 
It  and  pepper 
avocados 

tablespoons  cream 
tortillas  or  3  slices  of  bread 

autc  flour  in  butter  or  mar- 
irine.  Add  onion  juice,  to- 
atoes,  stock,  and  salt  and 
pper,  and  simmer  till  slightly 
lickeiu'd.   Masii  avocados 
'ith  cream,  and  place  in  soup 
ureen.  Pour  thickened  stock 
ver  avocados.  Serve  with  fried 
orlilla  squares  or  bread 
quares.  Serves  8. 

tUlitor»'  iiole:'We  prefer  chicken  brolh, 
(au-ie  the  color  is  lighter  and  muru 


>RUNKEN  TURTLEDOVES 

riif  theory  behind  this  very 
>ld  Mexican  recipe  is  that  the 
)irds  get  tipsy  by  sipping  on 
he  wine  in  (he  pan.  Substitute 
.(liiab  or  Rock  Cornish  game 
lens,  if  you  so  desire. 

}  turtledoves 
/2  cup  fat 

Vi  cup  warm  brandy 
medium-sized  tomatoes, 
peeled* 
I  slice  toasted  white  bread, 
cubed 

■/i  cup  blanched  almonds,  in 

slivers 
L  Clove  of  garlic,  crushed 
teaspoons  minced  parsley 
cups  dry  red  wine 
Vt  cup  raisins 

20  medium-sized  ripe  olives, 

sliced  into  rings 
2V2  teaspoons  grated  lemon 
rind 

Salt,  pepper,  ground 
cinnamon,  and  cloves  to 
taste 

8  strips  bacon  (optional) 

Brown  the  birds  in  the  '  ■>  cup 
fat  and  put  them  in  a  casserole. 
Heat  the  brandy  and  pour  it 
over  the  birds;  ignite;  let  flame 
for  a  minute  or  2,  and  extin- 
guish the  flame.  Remove  birds 
and  keep  warm  in  a  casserole. 
In  the  same  browning  pan, 
saute  the  tomatoes,  bread 
cubes,  almonds,  garlic,  and 
parsley.  Cook  together  5  or  6 
minutes.  Add  the  wine,  raisins, 
olives,  and  lemon  rind.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper,  cinnamon, 
and  cloves  to  taste  and  simmer 
for  a  minute  or  2  to  blend. 
Pour  liquid  over  birds  and 
cook,  uncovered,  breast  side 
up,  at  325°  for  about  45  min- 
utes or  an  hour  until  done, 
basting  occasionally  with  juices 


California  Avocado  and  Rath  Bacon: 


Don't  ask  us  what  the  sweet-cured,  hickory-smoked  Iowa 
goodness  of  Rath  Bacon  does  for  the  subtle,  elusive  flavor  of 
California  avocados.  Just  try  them  together  and  find  out! 
Start  with  scrambled  eggs,  golden  slices  of  Rath  Black  Hawk 
Bacon,  and  velvety  slices  of  ripe  avocado.  Or  add  a  few 
sizzling  slices  of  Rath  Bacon  to  your  next  avocado  sandwich. 
We  could  go  on  and  on.  Like  suggesting  Rath  Bacon  and 
California  avocados  together  in  chef's  salad,  and  party  dips, 
and  canapes,  and... But  you  get  the  idea! 


You've  never  tried  them  together?  Pity! 


1^. 


in  the  pan.  (A  strip  of  bacon  can  be  placed 
on  each  bird's  breast  for  additional  flavor 
before  roasting.)  Serves  8. 

'Editors'  note:  We  used  a  pint  of  cherry  tomatoes  (un- 
peeled),  added  them  only  during  the  final  20  minutes 
of  cooking. 

MEXICAN  MUSHROOMS 

The  epazole  ^  called  pazote  in  some  places 
in  the  United  States)  needed  for  this  recipe, 


and  a  host  of  other  spices  used  in  Mexi- 
can cooking,  can  be  found  in  Mexican  and 
other  food  markets.  If  epazote  is  not  avail- 
able, use  fresh  parsley. 


2  pounds  fresh 
mushrooms 

3-4  tablespoons 
olive  oil  I 


2  cloves  of  garlic, 

crushed 
Sprig  of  epazote 
5  tablespoons  chl 

powder* 


Soak  mushrooms  in  cold  salted  water  for  a 
few  minutes  to  clean  them.  Drain  and  dry. 
Heat  oil  in  a  skillet  and  add  the  garlic.  Cook 
for  a  few  seconds.  Add  the  mushrooms, 
epazote  (or  parsley)  and  chili  powder,  and 
cook  for  a  few  minutes  until  mushrooms  are 
tender  but  not  overdone.  Serves  6  to  8. 

*EdiloTs'  note :  Palates  unaccustomed  to  Mexican  food 
will  prefer  3  2-1  teaspoon,  plus  4  tablespoons  paprika. 

{coyitinued) 
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MEXICAN  COOKING  continued 


LITTLE  SPINACH  CROWNS 


2  pounds  spinach, 

cooked  and 

chopped  well 
2  tablespoons 

butter  or 

margarine 
1  tablespoon  sweet 

cream 
1  tablespoon  milk 


2  eggs,  beaten 
lightly 

1  small  onion, 
minced  well 

Salt,  pepper  and 
ground  cinnamon 
to  taste 

2  teaspoons  chives 


Mix  the  spinach  with  the  butter  or  mar- 
garine, cream  and  milk.  Add  the  eggs, 
onion,  salt,  pepper  and  cinnamon.  Grease 
custard  cups  and  pack  each  one  with 
spinach  mixture,  bearing  down  to  make 
it  solid.  Place  cups  in  a  pan  of  warm 
water,  and  cook  at  350°  for  about  20  to 
25  minutes  or  until  set.  Unmold  and 
serve  with  chives  sprinkled  on  top. 
Serves  6. 


iMrro,/ijimml0b. 


regular 

salad  dressings 
can  add  pounds 
to  your 
figure! 


Salads  are  great  for  watching  your 
weight,  but  regular  dressings  contain 
at  least  60  calories  per  tablespoon- 
can  add  pounds  to  your  figure! 
New  FRENCHETTE  dressing  has  only 
1  calorie  per  tablespoon . . .  but  a 
bottle  full  of  flavor.  FRENCHETTE  adds 
the  flavor  you  nniss  in  a  low-calorie 
diet,  yet  helps  keep  your 
figure  slim  and  tnrn! 

Other  fine  low-calorie  dressings 
by  Frenchette: 
ITALIANETTE  Dressing; 
FRENCHETTE  blue  Cheese 
Dressing;  FRENCHETTE 
Thousand  Isl^inrj  DreSoing; 
FRENCHETTE  Garlic  Dressing; 
FRENCHETTE  Gourmet  Dressing; 
MAYONETTE  Dressing 

Registered  Trademarks'*  of 
Carter-Wallace,  Inc. 


BANANAS  WITH  RUM 

Some  say  that  this  dish  originated  in 
Zacatecas,  a  central  state  noted  for  its 
abundant  fruits.  The  only  reason  we'd 
like  to  find  out  who  created  it  is  to  say 
"thank  you." 


4  large,  firm 

bananas 
Vs  cup  sweet  butter 
V2  cup  sugar 
1  cup  heavy  cream 


%  cup  rum  (or 
more  to  taste) 

^^  teaspoon  vanilla 
extract 

Dash  of  ground 
cloves 


Peel  bananas  and  slice  them  in  half 
lengthwise.  Saute  them  in  butter  until 
golden  brown.  Drain  them  on  absorbent 
paper  and  place  them  on  a  platter.  Cool. 
Sprinkle  with  one  half  of  the  sugar. 
Whip  cream  until  stiff,  and  fold  in  the 
remaining  sugar,  rum  and  vanilla.  Cover 
bananas  completely  with  this  mixture. 
Chill.  Serve  sprinkled  with  ground  cloves. 
Serves  6. 

MENU  II 

CAMARON  DE  CORTES 
(Cortes'  Shrimp) 
ALBONDIGON  CON  CIRUELAS  Y 

ALBARICOQUES 
(Meat  Loaf  with  Prunes  and  Apricots) 
ARROZ  CON  ALCACHOFAS 
( Rice  with  Artichoke  Hearts) 
DULCE  DE  ALMENDRA 
(Almond  Dessert) 

CORTES'  SHRIMP 

To  make  the  onion  rings  that  top  the 
shrimp  extra  crisp,  be  sure  to  slice  them 
as  thin  as  you  possibly  can,  and  to  soak 
them  in  cold  water  for  about  an  hour. 


Salt  to  taste 
1  cup  salad  oil 
Dash  of  oregano 

1  pound  cooked, 
cleaned  shrimp 

2  tomatoes,  sliced 
very  thin 

Spanish  onion 
rings,  sliced 
very  thin 


1  cup  white  wine 
vinegar 

1  teaspoon 
prepared 
horseradish 

2  tablespoons 
prepared  mustard 

2  tablespoons 
tomato  puree 

1/2  teaspoon  chili 
powder  (more  or 
less,  but  taste 
before  you  add 
more) 


Combine  all  ingredients  except  the 
shrimp,  tomatoes  and  onions,  and  stir 
until  well  blended.  Pour  over  shrimp  and 
let  the  shrimp  stand  in  the  marinade  for 
about  5  hours  before  serving.  When 
ready  to  serve,  arrange  shrimp  on  to- 
mato slices  and  top  with  thin  onion 
rings.  Pour  dressing  over  all.  Serves 
6  to  8. 

MEAT  LOAF  WITH  PRUNES 
AND  APRICOTS 

Instead  of  using  all  ground  veal,  you 
may  substitute  a  combination  of  1  pound 
of  ground  beef  and  1  pound  of  pork. 


2  pounds  ground 

veal 
1  egg  yolk 
1  egg 

Salt,  pepper  and 
oregano  to  taste 

Flour  and  butter  or 
margarine  in 
which  to  brown 
meat  loaf 

Sauce 

'A  pound  dried, 
pitted  prunes 


Vn  pound  dried 

apricots 
IV2  cups  dry  red 

wine 
IV2  teaspoons 

cornstarch 
V'2  cup  canned  beef 

consomme  (or 

other  stock) 
Salt,  pepper  and 

parsley 


Combine  the  ground  meat  and  the  egg.s, 
and  season  to  taste  with  salt,  pepper  and 
oregano.  Shape  into  a  long  roll.  Sprinkle 
with  (lour  and  .saut^  in  butter  or  mar- 
garine. Soak  the  prunes  and  the  ajjricots 
in  th(;  wine  for  a  few  minutes;  mash 
them  well  to  a  pulj)  with  the  wine.  Pour 
fruil-anci-wiric  pui|)  over  th(!  meat  in  the 
liaii.  DiHKolvr-  cornstarch  in  the  stock 
and  add  lo  meat.  Sprinkle  with  Hall, 
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pepper  and  about  '  ■>  teaspoon  of  chopped 
parsley.  Simmer  until  meat  is  done, 
about  1  hour  or  more.  Add  a  litt%  stock 
if  liquid  grows  scant  in  the  pan.  Serves 
8  to  10. 

Editors'  note:  Serve  part  of  the  sauce  on  the  meat 
loaf;  pass  the  rest  in  a  sauce  dish. 

RICE  WITH  ARTICHOKE  HEARTS 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Mexicans  can 
prepare  rice  as  well  as  the  Chinese.  They 
coat  with  oil,  and  fry  it  with  spices  and 
add  tender,  succulent  bits  of  meat,  as 
in  this  recipe.  You  may  use  either 
canned  or  frozen  peas  and  artichoke 
hearts  for  this  recipe.  If  frozen,  cook 
them  before  using. 


Vz  cup  black  beans 
2  medium-sized 

onions 
Salt  and  pepper  to 

taste 
5  tablespoons 

cooking  oil 
Chicken  broth  as 

directed  (canned 

may  be  used) 
1  cup  rice 
1  small  clove  of 

garlic 


Vi  cup  tomato  pur^e 
1  tablespoon  fresh 

chopped  parsley 
1  cup  peas 
6  artichoke  hearts 
1  small  (2-ounce) 

jar  pimientos, 

cut  into  strips 
Vt  cup  almonds, 

blanched  and 

toasted 
Vz  cup  ham,  cut 

into  strips 


Soak  the  beans  in  water  to  cover  for  8 
hours  or  overnight.  Drain.  Put  the  beans 
up  to  boil  with  water  to  cover,  1  onion, 
left  whole,  salt  and  2  tablespoons  of  the 
cooking  oil.  Cook  until  very  tender.  Cool 
and  put  into  blender  with  enough  of  the 
bean  liquid  and  chicken  broth  to  make 
about  232  cups.  Blend  until  mixture  is 
smooth  and  watery,  not  thick. 

Soak  the  rice  in  warm  water  to  cover 
for  about  10  minutes.  Rinse  in  cold 
water.  Drain.  Heat  the  remaining  cook- 
ing oil  and  saute  the  rice,  stirring  in  a 
minced  onion  and  crushed  garlic,  until 
rice  is  nicely  brown.  Stir  in  the  tomato 
puree  and  simmer  a  few  minutes.  Add 
the  bean  liquid,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  and  parsley.  Mix.  Cover  and  sim- 
mer for  20  minutes,  or  until  rice  appears 
to  be  done  and  liquid  is  almost  absorbed. 
Add  a  little  more  broth  if  liquid  appears 
scant.  Add  the  peas,  artichoke  hearts, 
and  pimientos  to  the  rice,  tomato  and 
bean  mixture.  When  finished,  turn  into 
a  hot  dish  and  garnish  with  the  toasted 
almonds  and  ham  strips.  Serves  6  to  8. 

Editors'  note :  Save  a  few  peas,  a  few  pieces  of 
artichoke  and  a  few  strips  of  pimiento  for  a 
garnish.  Adds  nice  color. 

ALMOND  DESSERT 

This  dish  was  created  in  a  convent  near 
Puebla.  At  one  time  people  from  all  over 
Mexico  used  to  send  to  the  convent  for 
Dulce  de  Almendra  to  give  to  friends  on 
special  occasions. 


3  egg  yolks,  lightly 
beaten  with  a 
pinch  of  salt  and 
V2  teaspoon 
vanilla 

IV2  cups  shelled 
almonds, 
blanched  and 
ground 

3  cups  sugar 


1  cup  water 

%  cup  sweet 
dessert  wine 

1  sponge  cake, 
sliced  (prepare 
according  to  your 
favorite  recipe,  or 
use  ready-made 
cake) 


Mix  together  the  egg  yolks  and  almonds, 
and  let  stand  while  you  boil  the  sugar  in 
1  cup  of  water  for  5  minutes.  Remove 
syrup  from  stove  and  divide  into  2  equal 
parts.  To  one  half  of  the  syrup,  add  the 
dessert  wine;  to  the  other  part,  add  the 
almonds  and  eggs.  Cook  the  almond 
syrup  very  slowly,  stirring  constantly, 
until  thick  and  custardy.  Dip  the  cake 
slices  in  the  wine-syrup  mixture  and 
place  in  alternate  layers  with  the  almond 
custard  in  a  grea.sed  baking  dish.  'I'hr 
top  lay(!r  should  l)e  made  of  the  almond 
custard.  Uakc!  in  a  .'H)0°  oven  until  the 
top  layer  is  golden,  about  j  2  hour. 
Serve  hot  or  cold,  but  do  not  rrfrii/frolr. 
Keep  overnight.  Servcm  8  to  10.  END 


FROSTY  FINALES 

continued  from  page  80 

THE  DO'S  AND  DON'TS 
OF  BOMBE-MAKING 

1.  Before  lining  mold,  always  let  ice 
cream  soften  tdighlhj.  No  need  to  let 
sherbet  soften. 

2.  Any  attractive  metal  mold  (or  even  a 
metal  bowl)  can  be  used  to  make  a 
bombe.  Molds  are  usually  available  at 
variety  stores  and  in  housewares  dei)art- 
ments.  They  are  also  available  from  The 
Bridge  Co.  (498  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016). 

3.  Use  back  of  metal  spoon  to  press  ice 
cream  or  sherbet  firmly  against  sides  and 
base  of  mold.  Smooth  each  layer  with 
back  of  metal  spoon. 

4.  We  tested  our  recipes  using  a  full-size 
freezer  set  at  0°  F.  If  you  use  a  refrigera- 
tor-freezer combination,  the  temperature 
will  be  about  1 5°  higher,  and  you'll  have 
to  allow  longer  freezing  limes. 

5.  If  you  want  sharp  definition  between 
the  layers  of  ice  cream,  (h)n't  skip  the 
step  of  freezing  the  first  layer(s)  briefly, 
or  the  layers  may  run  together.- 

6.  To  unmold:  Ciiill  a  flat  serving  plat- 
ter. Immerse  base  and  sides  of  mold  in 
hot  water  long  enough  to  count  "20. 
Cover  mold  with  platter  and  turn  the 
whole  works  upside  down.  Shake  mold 
to  release  ice  cream.  If  it  doesn't  come 
out,  cover  mold  with  a  hot,  wet  dish- 
cloth and  shake  again.  Return  to  freezer 
to  firm  up  after  unmolding. 

7.  All  bomhes  can  be  garnished  with 
fresh  fruits,  whipped  cream  or  whippe<l 
topping.  For  extra  fancilication,  dip 
fruits  in  unbeaten  egg  white  and  to.ss  in 
superfine  ( uol  confectioners'  I  sugar.  I'lacc 
on  wire  racks  for  1  hour  to  dry,  then  use 


as  garnish.  But  try  this  only  if  the 
weather  is  cool  and  the  humidity  low. 
8.  For  prolonged  freezing,  cover  all 
molds  with  plastic  wrap. 

THE  GREAT  FAKE  WATERMELON 

We  used  a  16-pound  melon,  perfect  for  a 
spectacular  party  dessert.  You  could,  of 
course,  use  a  smaller  one.  But  you  needn't 
worry  about  leftovers,  because  you  can 
put  the  filled  melon  back  into  the  freezer 
and  cut  off  slices  as  you  need  them. 


1  (16-lb.)  water- 
melon 

5  qt.  raspberry 
sherbet 


2  (6-oz.)  pkg. 
semisweet  choc- 
olate pieces 


Wipe  the  watermelon  with  damp  paper 
towels.  Split  in  half  lengthwise.  Remove 
all  pink  flesh  (use  it  in  fruit  salads,  or 
scoop  most  of  it  out  with  a  melon-ball 
maker,  freeze  in  plastic  bags). 

Using  6  pints  of  raspberry  sherbet, 
line  each  half  of  melon  shell  (8  pints  per 
shell ).  Freeze  30  minutes  to  firm  sherbet. 

Coat  sherbet  lining  with  2  (6-oz.)  pkg. 
semisweet  chocolate  pieces,  saving  a  few 
for  final  decoration.  Use  1  pkg.  per  shell; 
these  are  the  "seeds." 

Fill  shells  with  rest  of  sherbet.  Cover 
each  shell  with  plastic  wrap  and  freeze 
at  least  "2  hours. 

At  serving  time,  cut  melon  into  wedges 
with  sharp  knife  dipped  in  hot  water. 
Outline  "seeds"  clearly  with  semisweet 
chocolate  pieces  you  saved.  Makes  20 
servings. 

ANOTHER  FAKE  MELON 

This  is  entirely  edible,  even  the  "skin." 


Vj  cup  semisweet 
chocolate  pieces 


1  pt.  pistachio  ice 

cream 
1  pt.  raspberry 

sherbet 


Line  a  1-qt.  melon  mold  (or  a  1-qt.  metal 
bowl)  with  1  pt.  slightly  softened  pis- 
tachio ice  cream.  Freeze  30  minutes. 

Fill  center  of  mold  with  1  pt.  rasp- 
berry sherbet  mixed  with  3  2  cup  semi- 
sweet chocolate  pieces.  Freeze  at  least  2 
hours.  Unmold,  following  the  general  in- 
structions in  "Do's  and  Don'ts,"  at 
left.  Makes  6  servings. 

If  you're  having  a  party,  you  might 
like  to  make  one  whole  large  melon,  as 
at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  in  London.  You'll 
need  two  1-qt.  melon  molds,  each  the 
shape  of  half  a  melon.  Fill  them  as  de- 
scribed above.  Unmold  and  press  to- 
gether to  make  one  whole  melon.  Smooth 
with  your  fingertips.  Garnish  and  leave 
in  freezer  until  ready  to  serve.  Serves  12. 

EIGHT  CLASSIC  BOMBES 

The  classic  bombes  of  French  cuisine 
call  for  some  exotic  ice  creams  and  sher- 
bets that  would  be  hard  to  come  by  these 
days.  We've  translated  some  of  the 
"wilder"  ones  into  ice  creams  generally 
available  right  at  your  supermarket.  For 
example,  instead  of  praline  we  use  butter 
pecan  ice  cream;  instead  of  kirsch  ice,  we 
use  cherry  vanilla.  Or  you  can  make 
your  own  instant  sherbets,  following  our 
Master  Recipe,  page  90,  and  dream  up 
your  own  combinations. 

We  tell  how  much  you  will  need  of 
each  ice  cream,  and  we  give  capsule  di- 
rections for  assembling  the  bombes.  For 
all,  use  a  1-qt.  melon  mold  or  metal 
bowl.  For  details,  please  read  The  Do's 
and  Don'ts  of  Bombe-Making,  at  left. 
Bombe  Comtesse-Marie :  Line  mold  with 
1  pt.  raspberry  sherbet  and  freeze  30 
minutes.  Then  fill  with  1  pt.  vanilla  ice 
cream  and  freeze  one  hour  longer. 
Bombe  Danicheff:  Line  mold  with  1  pt. 


coffee  ice  cream  and  freeze  30  minutes. 
Fill  with  1  pt.  cherry  vanilla  ice  cream 
and  freeze  one  hour. 
Bombe  Patricienne:  Line  mold  with  1  pt. 
vanilla  ice  cream  and  freeze  30  minutes. 
Then  line  with  3^  pt.  butter  pecan  ice 
cream  and  freeze  30  minutes  more.  Fill 
with  y>  pt.  chocolate  ice  cream  and 
freeze  one  hour. 

Bombe  Tutti  Frutti:  Line  mold  with  1  pt. 
strawberry  ice  cream  and  freeze  30  min- 
utes. Fill  with  J4  pt.  lemon  sherbet 
mixed  with  a  1-lb.,  1-oz.  can  fruit  cock- 
tail, very  well  drained.  Freeze  one  hour. 
Bombe  a  la  Royale :  Line  mold  with  1  pt. 
cherry  vanilla  ice  cream  and  freeze  30 
minutes.  Fill  with  1  pt.  chocolate  ice 
cream  mixed  with  3-2  cup  broken  pecans. 
Freeze  one  hour. 

Bombe  TortonI:  Line  mold  with  1  pt. 
butter  pecan  ice  cream  and  freeze  30 
minutes.  Fill  with  1  pt.  coffee  ice  cream; 
freeze  one  hour.  Unmold  and  press  34 
cup  graham-cracker  crumbs  over  outside 
and  freeze  until  serving  time. 
Bombe  a  la  Valencay:  Line  mold  with  1 
pt.  butter  pecan  ice  cream  and  freeze  30 
minutes.  Fill  with  a  r2-oz.  pkg.  thawed 
and  w'e//-drained  frozen  raspberries, 
folded  into  %  cup  heavy  cream  whipped 
with  2  tablespoons  sugar.  Freeze  two 
hours. 

Bombe  Succes:  Line  mold  with  1  pt. 
peach  ice  cream  and  freeze  30  minutes. 
Fill  with  1  cup  chopped  and  well-drained 
peaches,  folded  into  3  -i  cup  heavy  cream, 
whipped  with  2  tablespoons  sugar  and  1 
tablespoon  light  rum  (or  teaspoon 
rum  extract).  Freeze  2  hours. 

FROZEN  CHARLOTTE  RUSSE 

The  charlotte  russe  was  invented  by  the 
great  19th-century  {continued) 


great  cookout  idea!  hamcheezers  grilled  in  Reynolds  Wra[D.  why,  specifically. 
Reynolds  Wrap?  because  Reynolds  Wrap  is  oven-tempered  for  flexible  strength. 

''^"^^'  ^S^  Y  oven-tempered  for  a  special  resistance  to  tearing,  a  special 


kind  of  strength  that  stands  up  to  high  heat, 
re-usable,  too.   no  wonder  more  women 
buy  Reynolds  Wrap  than  all  other 

foils  combined. 
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HOT  'N  HEARTY  HAMCHEEZERS 


(8  portions) 

8  split  hamburger  buns 

2  packages  (3-oz.  size) 
sliced  spiced  ham, finely  shredded 
Vs  pound  shredded  Swiss  cheese 
Reynolds  Wrap 
For  Spread-on  Sauce,  combine. 
'A  cup  soft  butter  or  morgarin^i 

1  tablespoon  chopped 
green  onions  or  chives 

1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley 

1  teaspoon  mustard,  dry  or  prepared 

1  small  clove  garlic,  minced 


First,  line  your  grill  v/ith  Heavy  Duty  Reynolds 
Wrap— to  reflect  heat,  make  clean-up  easy. 
Then  spread  sauce  on  buns.  Toss  ham  and 
cheese  together  and  divide  between  the  8 
buns.  Press  halves  of  buns  together  and  then 
cut  each  into  quarters.  Thread  onto  skewers 
with  halves  of  cherry  tomatoes  between.  Wrap 
each  in  Reynolds  Wrap  (regular  weight  will 
do),  double-folding  edges.  Grill  over  hot  fire 
about  20  minutes,  or  about  25  to  30  minutes, 
in  moderate  (375 °F.)  oven. 


y^  cup  heavy 

cream,  whipped 
2  Tb.  slivered 

almonds 


FROSTY  FINALES  conlinwd 

French  chef  Careme,  and,  like  many 
other  examples  of  hauie  cuisine,  is  utterly 
and  charmingly  simple. 

l(3-oz.)pkg. 

ladyfingers 
Va  cup  apricot 

preserves 

1  qt.  pistachio  ice 
cream 

Split  ladyfingers  from  a  3-oz.  pkg.  Spread 
cut  sides  with  a  little  apricot  preserves 
and  sandwich  back  to- 
gether. Use  to  line  a 
1-qt.  souffle  dish.  Fill 
center  with  1  qt.  pis- 
tachio ice  cream.  Press 
firmly  with  metal  spoon 
to  fill  dish  evenly.  Cover 
with  plastic  wrap.  Freeze 
at  least  2  hours. 

Unmold  by  quickly 
dipping  dish  in  hot  wa- 
ter and  inverting  onto 
flat,  chilled  platter.  Place 
in  freezer  5  minutes  to 
firm  up.  Just  before 
serving,  frost  top  with 
}4  cup  heavy  cream, 
whipped;  spike  cream 
with  2  tablespoons  sliv- 
ered almonds.  Serves  6. 

ROMAN  PUNCH 

One  of  the  noted  col- 
lations of  the  19th 
century— rum-flavored 
sherbet  served  in  hol- 
lowed oranges.  During 
several  administrations 
it  was  popular  at  the 
White  House. 

2  Tb.  light  rum  or 
Vz  tsp.  rum  extract 

1  pt.  orange  or  lemon 
sherbet 

3  large  oranges,  halved 
and  hollowed  out 

Add  2  tablespoons  light 
rum  ( or  3^2  teaspoon  rum 
extract)  to  1  pt.  orange 
or  lemon  sherbet.  Pile 
into  6  orange  shells  and 
freeze  at  least  2  hours. 
Roman  Punch  is  quite 
soft— soft  enough  to  sip, 
if  allowed  to  stand  at 
room  temperature  for 
about  2  minutes  before 
serving.  Serves  6. 

FROZEN  LEMONS  OF 
THE  FORUM 

From  the  Forum  of  the 
XII  Caesars  in  New 
York  comes  this  idea. 

6  lemons 

1  pt.  lemon  sherbet 
Vz  cup  very  finely  diced 
mixed  candied  fruits 

Cut  tops  off  6  large 
lemons  and  hollow  out. 
Mix  14  cup  very  finely  diced  candied 
fruit  into  1  pt.  lemon  sherbet  and  pile 
into  lemon  shells.  Replace  tops  of 
lemons  to  make  lids  and  freeze  at  least  2 
hours.  Serves  6. 

SORBET  AU  LIQUEUR 

Kndless  -.  ariations  are  possible.  For  a 
start,  try  cherry-flavored  liqueur  or 
creme  de  cassis  with  raspberry  sherbet, 
creme  de  menthe  or  '  otjnac  with  lemon 
sherbet. 


in  sherbet  container  and  freeze  at  least  1 
hour.  Do  not  attempt  to  mold,  for  the 
alcohol  makes  the  mixture  too  soft. 
Serves  6. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  INSTANT  SHERBETS 

Xow  comes  the  great  drama — sherbets 
that  you  make  at  the  table  and  serve 
immediately.  These  sherbets  obey  the 
dictum  of  the  great  Escoffier.  They  are 
light  and  barely  congealed,  which  is  the 
way  they  should  be  served. 


dash  of  salt  and  3  cups  very  finely 
crushed  ice.  If  the  concentrate  is  un- 
sweetened, add  2  tablespoons  superfine 
sugar.  Turn  motor  to  high  until  well 
mixed  and  smooth,  using  a  rubber  spat- 
ula to  stir.  When  mixture  is  snowy  and 
has  an  even  hue  throughout,  the  sherbet 
is  ready.  Ser\  e  immediately,  or  freeze  1 
to  2  hours  until  firm  enough  to  use  in  a 
bombe.  Serves  6. 

If  you  have  no  blender,  you  may  use  a 
well-chilled  bowl  and  an  electric  beater 
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frozen  Hawaiian-style  fruit  drink  con- 
centrate (which  has  several  ^tropical 
fruits,  including  passion  fruit  in  it  \  and 
add  2  tablespoons  instant  dry  milk  to' 
Master  Recipe. 

Pineapple-Orange  Sherbet:  Use  a  t>-()z. 
can  frozen  pineapple-orange  juice  con- 
centrate and  use  a  whole  egg  instead  of 
an  egg  white.  Follow  directions  for  the 
Master  Recipe,  at  the  left. 
Pineapple  Sherbet:  Use  a  6-oz.  can 
frozen  pineapple  juice  concentrate,  and 
add  a  whole  egg  instead 
of  an  egg  white. 
Pomegranate  Sherbet: 
Use  a  6-oz.  can  frozen 
grapefruit  juice  concen- 
trate. After  30  seconds 
in  the  blender,  add  1  ta- 
blespoon Grenadine 
syrup  (which  is  made 
from  pomegranates  I 
Tangerine  Sherbet:  Use 
a  6-oz.  can  frozen  tanger- 
ine juice  concentrate, 
and  follow  the  Master 
Recipe. 

Lime  Sherbet:  Use  a 

6-oz.  can  frozen  limeade 
concentrate  (or  use  lime 
juice  concentrate,  with  2 
tablespoons  superfine 
sugar).  Add  a  few  drops 
of  green  food  coloring 
after  mixing  30  seconds 
in  the  blender. 
Lemon  Sherbet:  Use  a 
6-oz.  can  frozen  lemon- 
ade concentrate  (or  con- 
centrated lemon  juice, 
with  2  tablespoons  su- 
perfine sugar ).  Add  a 
whole  egg  instead  of  an 
egg  white. 

Grape  Sherbet:  Use  a 

6-oz.  can  frozen  grape 
juice  concentrate,  and 
then  follow  the  Master 
Recipe. 


REVOLUTIONARY  FRUIT 
ICE  CREAM 

Real  old-fashioned  fruit 
ice  cream,  made  in  sec- 
onds in  the  blender.  Like 
the  ice  cream  our  grand- 
mothers made,  this  one 
needs  a  brief  period  nf 
"ripening" — but  in  thi 
freezer,  not  the  icebox. 
Flavor  can  be  anything 
you  like— peach,  straw- 
berry, raspberry,  even 
rhubarb  or  blueberry !  If 
you  like,  you  may  add 
one  or  two  drops  of  food 
coloring  of  the  appro- 
priate color  to  intensify 
the  color  of  your  ice 
cream. 


I 


1  pt.  orange 
sherbet 


2  Tb.  oranqe- 
flavorod  liqueur 


Mix  1  pt.  orange  sherbet  witii  2  table- 
Hjjoona  orange-flavored  liqueur.  Replace 


We've  found  also  that  they  freeze 
beautifully,  and  are  perfect  for  making 
unusual  bombes.  Why  not  try  pome- 
granate with  pineapple  .  .  .  tangerine 
with  lemon  .  .  .  passion  fruit  with  lime? 
Please  refer  to  Eight  Classic  Bombes, 
page  89,  for  proportions  and  method. 

MASTER  RECIPE  FOR 
INSTANT  SHERBET 

1  (6-07.)  can  frozen  Oash  salt 

fruit  juice  or  3  cups  finely 
fruit-drink  crushed  ice 

concentrate  2  Tb.  superfine 

1  egg  white  sugar  (optional) 

I'lace  in  the  glasH  container  of  an  ehjctric 
blender  1  (d-oz.)  can  frozen  fruit  juice  or 
fruit'drink  concentrate,  1  egg  white,  a 


at  high  speed.  Or  use  a  rotary  beater  and 
set  the  bowl  in  ice  water. 

Snow  ice  may  be  purchased  if  you 
have  no  ice  crusher.  Or  use  a  canvas  bag 
and  a  mallet,  or  whatever  other  method 
you  choose.  Be  sure,  however,  that  the 
ice  is  very  fine.  Use  it  as  soon  as  it's 
crushed,  or  store  in  the  freezer  until 
needed. 

Starting  with  the  Master  Recii)e,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  possible  variations. 
Orange  Marquise:  Use  a  6-oz.  can  frozen 
orangeade  (•onccnt rate  and  add  to  Mas- 
ter Recipe  2  tablespoons  instant  dry 
milk. 

Passion  Fruit  Sherbet:  Use  a  6-07..  can 


1  (10-oz.  to  12-oz.) 
pkg.  frozen  fruit 
in  syrup 

1  egg  1  cup  finely 

1  cup  sweetened  crushed  ice 

condensed  milk      Dash  salt 

Let  a  10-oz.  to  12-oz.  pkg.  frozen  fruit  in 
syrup  thaw  just  enough  to  break  into 
chunks.  Place  in  electric  blender  with  1 
egg,  1  cup  sweetened  condensed  milk 
and  a  dash  of  salt.  Put  1  cup  finely 
crushed  ice  on  top.  Blend  at  high  speed 
30  seconds.  Stir  mixture  down  with  a 
rubber  si)atula.  Blend  mixture  30  sec- 
onds longer  at  high  speed.  Pour  into 
met  al  bowl ;  cover  bowl  with  plastic  wrap. 
Place  in  freezer  at  least  1.")  to  60  minutes. 
H  you  like  firmer  ice  cream,  freeze  I  to  6 
hours.  Makes  about  1  quart.  end 


90 


HE  FREEZER 

iiilitiued  from  page  32 

an  of  boiling  water.  This  requires  little 
ttention  but  does  take  time,  often  as 
jng  as  45  minutes.  If  you  are  in  a  hurry, 
hoose  a  reasonably  heavy  utensil,  heat 
cup  water  to  boiling,  then  add  the 
ozen  blocks  of  food,  and  lower  the  heat 
lightly.  As  the  food  thaws,  turn  it  over 
i  frequently  and  break  it  apart  as  it  melts. 
Bruce  summers  out  on  Long  Island, 
here  she  can  buy  fresh  seafood  and  put 
t  away  at  its  prime.  Her  own  way  with 
'oqiiilles  St.  Jacques   (scallops  in 
hells)  is  very  special:  when  the  scallops 
re  available,  she  freezes  the  seafood  mix- 
ure  in  mounds  sized  to  go  in  the  shells; 
he  freezing  is  done  on  rounds  of  foil  and 
hen  later  they  are  wrapped  to  keep 
hem  from  drying.  It's  no  trouble  to 
ransfer  individual  servings  to  scallop 
hells  or  ramekins;  top  with  crumbs  and 
icheese  or  crumbled  bacon,  and  broil. 
Bread  often  adds  distinction  to  meals. 
Poppy  says,  "Homemade  breads  and 
various  types  of  coffee  cakes  and  ginger- 
breads are  my  i)rincipal  joys  amongst 
fully  prepared  freezer  foods."  She  makes 
u  point  of  slicing  bread  and  cutting  cake 
before  freezing  so  bread  can  be  toasted 
or  cake  defrosted  for  tea  without  delay. 
Cut  or  uncut,  it's  important  to  use  a 
wrap  that  molds  closely  around  baked 
food  to  keep  it  from  drying  out.  How- 
ever, when  the  cakes  are  soft  and  when 
there  are  frostings,  freeze  the  food  first, 
then  wra|),  for  it's  easier  to  handle. 

When  the  local  bakery  has  fresh-baked 
French  bread,  buy  several  loaves  and 
cut  into  slices  almost  to  the  lower  crust 
and  spread  with  flavored  butter  (garlic, 
minced  herbs,  sesame  seed  or  one  of  the 


grated  hard  cheeses).  A  nice  way  with 
these  is  to  do  up  chunks  of  the  sliced 
bread  in  heavy  freezer  foil,  with  the  fold 
at  the  top  so  it  can  be  heated  directly  in 
the  packet  without  having  butter  run 
over  the  oven.  With  6  to  8  slices  per 
packet,  it's  easy  to  pick  out  the  right 
amount  for  the  crowd,  and  it  also  means 
the  seconds  or  even  thirds  are  kept 
toasty  hot  in  the  oven.  Against  the  day 
when  time  from  freezer  to  table  is  im- 
portant, it's  a  good  idea  to  stash  away 
some  food  in  individual  units— they 
thaw  and  heat  faster.  Individual  meat 
loaves,  one-person  casseroles,  stuffed 
baby  eggplants,  peppers  or  baked  pota- 
toes, small  containers  of  soup,  for  in- 
stance. Of  course,  hamburgers  are  a 
standby  for  all  confirmed  freezer  users, 
and  like  steaks  and  chops  they  can  be 
cooked  directly  from  the  frozen  stage. 
The  important  step  is  to  shape  them  be- 
fore freezing,  thin  or  plump  as  you  like 
them.  Some  like  ground  steak  loosely 
packed,  but  a  caution:  the  meat  tastes 
better  if  molded  with  firmness  to  exclude 
as  much  air  as  possible.  A  good  routine 
is  to  wrap  each  hamburger  snugly  in 
plastic  wrap  or  foil  and  stow  the  whole 
group  in  a  plastic  bag  or  large  container. 

Specials  that  set  many  a  meal  apart 
are  often  made  possible  with  a  freezer. 
Bruce  Gierke  makes  her  own  pate— and 
freezes  it  in  small  crocks.  Often,  when  a 
guest,  usually  a  gentleman,  admires  the 
result,  she  gives  him  a  crock  to  take 
home.  Another  of  her  specialties,  which 
is  ready  to  serve,  is  a  Lincoln  Log 
made  of  half  Roquefort  cheese,  half 
cream  cheese,  moistened  with  cognac 
and  formed  into  cylinders  and  rolled  in 
chopped  pecans.  "I  make  3  or  4  at  once 
to  last  a  couple  of  months." 


Ready-cooked  meat  is  such  a  joy  in 
the  freezer  we  plan  roasts  of  meat  and 
poultry  large  enough  to  add  to  the  sup- 
ply. But  woe  to  the  person  who  freezes 
before  cutting,  for  any  icy  block  takes 
so  long  to  thaw  its  spur-of-the-moment 
usefulness  is  hampered.  We  slice,  wrap 
two  to  four  slices  in  packets  with  two 
pieces  of  wrap  between  each  (so  they  will 
be  easier  to  separate  later).  Cooked  ham, 
chicken  and  turkey  can  be  converted 
into  julienne  strips  for  salad;  sliced 
roasts  go  into  sandwiches  or  can  be  diced 
to  add  to  curry  or  tomato  sauce,  and  any 
meat  is  ideal  for  casseroles  of  many  sorts. 
Or,  for  a  quick  trick,  a  spoon  of  sauce 
can  be  added  to  the  meat,  which  is  re- 
sealed  and  heated  in  its  own  freezer  foil 
in  an  oven  or  over  a  campfire. 

When  coconut  is  in  season,  we  use 
blenders  to  grate  the  white  meat,  and 
squirrel  it  away  for  curry  or  to  use  as  a 
fruit  topping.  For  convenience,  about 
half-cup  amounts  are  wrapped  in  plastic 
wrap  or  foil,  and  all  the  packets  kept 
conveniently  in  one  large  container. 
Other  specials  you  will  find  in  our  freez- 
ers: chopped  pecans  or  walnuts,  ready 
for  desserts  or  to  mix  with  salads;  toasted 
almonds  in  butter,  packaged  in  small 
fluted  cups  (one  of  these  is  just  right  for 
a  serving  of  vegetables);  toasted  cake 
crumbs  to  use  as  instant  toppings  for 
vegetables  or  casseroles. 

TEN  RULES  FOR  FREEZER  USERS 

•  Temperature  is  important.  Unless  a 
freezer  or  freezer  section  of  a  refrigerator 
holds  zero  or  lower  temperatures,  foods 
will  age  very  soon. 

•  The  quality  of  poor  food  doesn't  im- 
prove in  a  freezer,  so  always  start  with 
prime  quality. 


•  Fast  freezing  preserves  flavor  and 
texture,  and  to  insure  this  (a)  chill  food 
(in  the  refrigerator  if  possible)  before 
freezing  and  (b )  freeze  no  more  than  will 
freeze  solid  in  24  hours,  usually  2  or  .3 
pounds  per  cubic  foot  of  freezer  space. 

•  Plan  meal-size  packages;  it's  better  to 
use  two  when  needed  than  to  thaw  a 
large  amount  that  is  too  much. 

•  Rotate  the  supply  so  oldest  foods  are 
used  first.  Most  meats,  except  salty  and 
spiced  ones,  are  good  9  to  12  months  (at 
zero  of  course).  Fruits  and  vegetables 
keep  nicely  from  one  season  to  another 
and  most  prepared  foods  are  fine  for  a 
month.  But  do  not  freeze  foods  that  are 
best  crispy  (salad  greens  for  instance)  or 
cooked  egg  whites.  Wine,  spices  and 
herbs  may  change  flavor  during  long 
storage,  so  add  these  just  before  serving. 

•  Labels  with  contents  and  dates  are 
important — really  the  only  clues  to  con- 
tents of  the  packets;  without  them  you 
may  end  up  thawing  a  loaf  of  bread 
instead  of  a  meat  loaf. 

•  Generally  the  slowest  defrosting  (in 
the  refrigerator)  is  best.  But  read  about 
our  quick  tricks  for  when  this  isn't 
l)ossible. 

•  Running  inventories  are  the  best  for 
menu  builders,  but  if  you  are  too  busy 
to  keep  one  up  to  date,  try  organizing 
the  freezer  space  and  grouping  foods  by 
types  for  a  quick  reference. 

•  Frostless  freezers  are  modern  miracles. 
Defrost  older  models  when  stocks  are 
low;  cover  frozen  food  with  newspaper 
while  it's  out  of  the  freezer. 

•  Experiment — try  new  ideas,  and  your 
freezer  will  help  you  to  better  meals. 

Turn  to  page  94  for  more  information 
on  freezers  and  freezer  supplies. 


ee!  Today's  Cascade  stops  spots  before  they  start! 


Some  dishwasher  detergents  allow  water  drops 
to  form  on  dishes.  These  drops  dry  into  ugly  spots! 


Today's  Cascade  has  Chlorosheen  to  make  water  rinse  off 
in  clear  sheets.  Drops  don't  form,  so  dishes  dry  spotless! 

You  discover  how  beautifully  spotfree  your  dishes  can  be  when 
you  discover  today's  Cascade!  No  more  ugly  spots.  No  more  towel 
touch-ups.  Just  sparkling  dishes  you're  proud  to  take 
straight  from  your  dishwasher  to  your  table!  Only  to- 
day's Cascade  has  Chlorosheen  to  stop  spots  before 
they  start!  Its  amazing  "sheeting  action"  lets  dishes 
dry  spotless!  Cascade  actually  protects  fine  china  pat- 
terns. More  women  prefer  it.  Every  dishwasher  maker 
approves  it.  Today's  Cascade  — wow! 


LaDolce  liti 

The  Sweet  Ziti.  Short,  hollow  Italian  macaroni  with  Chef  Boy-Ar- Dee® Spaghetti 
Sauce  with  Meat.  Delicious.  It's  thick  with  tender  beef  and  good  plump  tomatoes. 
And  blended  with  just  the  right  spices.  Then  hand -stirred  and  slowly  simmered 
until  every  drop  is  filled  with  subtle  seasoning. 

To  make  sweet  ziti.  Cook  1  lb.  ziti  according  to  package  directions.  Mix  well  with 
2  tbsp.  of  butter  and  3  tbsp.  of  grated  parmesan  cheese.  Then  pour  on  1  can  heated 
Chef  Boy-Ar- Dee  Spaghetti  Sauce  with  Meat.  Garnish  with  grated  cheddar  cheese. 
Makes  a  "dolce"  dish  for  4. 


MARK  AND  THE  REST 
OF  THE  WORLD 

continued  from  page  57 

and  Joe  have  overreached  themselves 
and  gotten  hold  of  something  dangerous 
enough  so  that  I  can  in  good  conscience 
forbid  Mark  to  go  back. 

"Kip  and  Joe's  big  cousin  is  coming 
this  weekend,  and  he's  got  a  chemistry 
set  that  makes  this  neat  fuel." 

Score  one  for  the  Kipplingers,  I  con- 
cede, knowing  that  in  another  five  days 
they  will  have  tired  of  having  the  small- 
fry  underfoot,  and  that  the  great  moon 
rocket  will  be  standing,  like  Mark's 
dreams,  uncompleted  and  forlorn. 

I  tuck  him  into  bed  and  brush  the 
hair  back  from  his  forehead,  kissing  the 
spot  underneath.  "Won't  you  miss  me  a 
little  when  you  go  to  the  moon?"  I  ask. 

He  thinks  it  over,  trying  to  be  tactful. 
"Well,  we  might  not  go  to  the  moon 
right  away,"  he  temporizes.  "We  might 
just  go  into  orbit  for  a  while.  Gee,  Mom, 
we  could  see  Merryway  Park  from  the 
sky.  Ail  the  lights  on  the  roller  coaster 
from  way  up  above.  And  we  could  see 
the  shape  of  thf  lake!" 

So  this  is  part  of  Mark's  dream.  Not 
alone  the  glory  of  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  big  guys,  but  to  see 
the  shapf!  of  the  world  from  on  high. 

"Please,  Mamma,"  he  says,  growing 
younger  befon  my  eyes.  "I  just  gotta 
go  tomorrow.  And  take  the  two  dollars." 

"I'll  think  about  it,"  I  promised  him. 

I  go  downHtair.4  and  .hIi,  in  the  dark 
kitchen  eating  grapes  and  looking  out 
at  the  moon  on  the  willow  troe.  I  w^jnder 
if  I  am  too  old  to  be  the  mother  of 
a  six-year-fjld.  My  husband  maintainH 
stoutly  that  thr-He  are  merely  the  vintage 
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years  of  youth,  but  if  I  were  ten  years 
younger  I  would  still  have  my  own  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things  to  worry  about, 
and,  looking  inward,  I  would  perhaps 
not  see  so  clearly  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  Mark  in  the  next  few  days.  Either 
his  cruel  mother  is  going  to  keep  him 
from  having  the  most  wonderful  adven- 
ture of  his  life,  or  before  the  week  is 
out  he  will  be  betrayed  by  his  heroes 
and  find  that  he  has  missed  a  once-a- 
year  picnic  and  squandered  all  the  money 
he  possesses  for  a  skeletal  structure  of 
two-by-fours  which  the  junkman  will 
haul  away  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
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know  the  Kipplingers,  and  I  do  not 
blame  them.  They  cannot  help  that  their 
advanced  years  make  them  heroes  to 
Mark  and  his  friends.  Kip  and  Joe  are 
bored  now  that  the  first  days  of  summer 
freedom  are  over,  and  the  rocket  seems 
to  them  a  good  enough  idea  that  they 
will  take  the  smaller  children  on  suffer- 
ance. For  the  moment.  But  next  week 
Coach  Carlson  comes  back  from  his  va- 
cation and  the  Pinehurst  Junior  Base- 
ball League  gets  underway,  and  the 
Kipplingers  won't  have  time  for  moon 
rockets.  Even  before  then  they  may  tire 
of  having  Mark  and  Pete  and  Stoney 
around.  Just  as  Mark  and  Pete  and 
Stoney  are  happy  this  time  to  have  the 
three-year-olds  excluded. 

There  must  be  more  magic  to  the 
Kipplingers  than  age  however.  Once  last 
summer  I  asked  Mark  why  h(?  liked  to 
Hpcrid  .so  much  time  I  here.  Mark  thought 
about  it,  but  all  he  could  tell  me  was, 
"They've  got  paper  cups  that  come  out 
of  a  machine."  For  an  instant  I  wondered 
if  a  paper-cup  diHpcns<'r  would  turn  my 
kitchen  into  Mecca,  but  Mark  forcHlallcd 


me.  "It's  not  like  you  can  buy.  It's  like 
on  a  train.  The  cups  are  pointed  at  the 
bottom.  And  they've  got  this  neat  deal 
in  the  refrigerator.  You  turn  a  faucet 
and  ice  water  comes  out.  Kip's  mother 
lets  us  have  all  we  want." 

A  great  hostess  like  Mrs.  Kipplinger 
could  give  cards  and  spades  to  Perle 
Mesta,  I  think  unworthily.  But  there  it 
is;  ice  water  tastes  better  at  the  Kip- 
plingers. You  need  some  sort  of  magic  to 
account  for  that. 

I  still  haven't  decided  what  to  tell 
Mark  in  the  morning.  I  am  too  old,  I 
decide.  I  remember  when  Mark  was 
eighteen  months  old  and  went  with  me 
on  a  fund-collecting  drive.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  children  down  in 
the  next  block,  and  one  of  them,  a  little 
girl  about  three,  reached  out  and  pushed 
him  in  the  stomach.  He  didn't  fall;  he 
didn't  even  cry,  but  a  hot  blush  of  rage 
washed  over  me  at  anyone's  daring  to 
lay  a  hand  on  this  miracle  child  of  mine, 
and,  as  the  rage  receded,  I  knew  a  mo- 
ment of  clear  panic.  In  that  instant  I 
foresaw  this  present  dilemma  over  the 
moon  rocket  and  all  the  similar  heart- 
wrenching  battles  of  decision. 

Until  that  shove  in  the  stomach  from 
a  little  fair-haired  girl,  I  had  always 
stood  between  Mark  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  had  only  myself  to  worry  about. 
Would  I  let  him  roll  off  the  bed?  Would 
I  heat  his  bottle  too  hot?  W^ould  I  let 
him  slip  in  the  bathtub?  But  the  luxury 
of  Mark's  babyhood  was  over— the  bliss 
of  being  allowed  to  protect  him  wholly— 
and  I  could  hold  the  world  at  bay  no 
longer.  I  would  have  to  let  him  be  hurt 
in  order  that  he  not  have  the  greater 
hurt  of  being  too  much  shielded. 


You  do  have  to  let  your  child  be 
shoved  in  the  stomach.  You  don'?  have 
to  let  him  be  hit  with  a  rock.  If  it  were 
only  always  so  clear  cut,  but  I  have 
found  no  way  to  codify  the  rules,  and 
again  and  again  must  laboriously  meas- 
ure each  hurt  against  the  other.  If  I  deny 
him  his  rocket,  will  it  hurt  him  more 
than  the  disillusion  which  is  bound  to 
follow?  How  dare  I  presume  to  make 
godlike  decisions? 
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husband  switches  on  the  light  and 
helps  himself  to  some  grapes.  He  doesn't 
ask  why  I'm  sitting  in  the  dark.  I  do 
not  ask  him  what  to  do  about  Mark.  He 
has  had  a  long,  hard  day,  and  I  am 
afraid  he  will  not  listen  carefully  enough. 
I  am  afraid  that  if  he  shrugs  me  off,  I 
will  be  resentful  and  angry,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  risk  it.  I  am  troubled  enough. 

"These  grapes  don't  have  much  fla- 
vor," Mark's  father  says,  and  I  am  glad 
to  face  a  problem  that  doesn't  require 
a  solution.  "You'd  think  somebody 
could  come  up  with  a  decent  tomato  or 
strawberry  or  grape  these  days." 

"I  agree  about  the  tomatoes  and 
strawberries,"  I  comment,  "but  there's 
nothing  wrong  with  these  grapes." 

"They  don't  taste  like  the  ones  we 
had  in  our  backyard,"  he  says.  "My 
brother  and  I  used  to  hide  out  under  the 
arbor  and  eat  grapes  until  we  were 
purple  all  over.  And  those  grapes  tasted 
like  something!" 

I  smile  at  him.  "Oh,  well,"  I  say,  "if 
you're  looking  for  the  taste  of  sunlight 
filtered  through  grape  leaves— looking 

for  the  flavor  of  being  ten  years  old  " 

"Enough,"  he  says,  rising.  "I  know 
when  I'm  licked.  But  you  don't  know 
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LaRobustaRotim. 

The  Hearty  Rotini.  Little  spirals  of  macaroni  with  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Marinai 
Spaghetti  Sauce  and  shrimp  on  top.  This  is  Italian  "mariner's  sauce"  with  luscioi 
pieces  of  tomato  in  a  savory  seasoning  that  makes  it  the  perfect  partner  for  sei 
food.  And  Chef  Boy-Ar- Dee's  special  l)lond  of  spices,  onions  and  plum  tomato< 
gives  our  Marinara  a  little  extra  zip. 

To  make  hearty  rotini.  Cook  1  lb.  rotini  according  to  pn'-kage  directions.  .Snut 
3  tbsp.  ciich  of  chopped  onion  and  green  popper.  Add  1  can  of  ready -to -eat  Ch« 
Boy-Ar-Dee  Marinara  .Spaghetti  .Sauce.  Cook  gently  .5  minutes.  Add  2  cups  cook' 
or  canned  deveined  .shrimp,  and  continue  heating  2  minutes.  Pour  over  4  .servini 
of  macaroni,  and  see  how  "robusta"  rotini  can  be. 
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aBuonaLinguine. 

3ood  Linguine.  Flat,  twirlable  spaghetti  and  veal  parmigiana  topped  with 
!hef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Spaghetti  Sauce  with  Mushrooms.  Juicy  bits  of  mushroom, 
cred  with  plump,  sweet  tomatoes  give  this  sauce  its  good  and  hearty  zest. 

ake  good  linguine.  Cook  1  lb.  linguine  as  package  directs.  Cut  1'  '2  lbs.  veal 
in  serving  pieces.  Pound  thin  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Dip  in  beaten 
hen  in  mixture  of  bread  crumbs,  parmesan  cheese.  Brown  meat  in  oil.  Put 
I  baking  pan  and  pour  on  1  can  of  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Spaghetti  Sauce  with 
irooms.  Bake  20  min.  at  375"  F.  Add  strips  mozzarclla  cheese.  Bake  to  melt 
e.  Serve  on  bed  of  "buona"  linguine. 


anything  about  it  because  you  never 
tasted  our  grapes."  He  goes  out,  turning 
off  the  light  as  he  leaves. 

But  I  do  know,  because  I  have  re- 
membered the  thorn  apples. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  thorn  apple.  I  haven't  seen  one 
since  I  was  a  child,  but  I  know  that  they 
existed  then.  They  grew  in  the  Mitchells' 
backyard,  and  they  were  the  most 
delicious  fruit  that  has  ever  ripened 
since  the  Garden  of  Eden.  They  looked 
like  apples,  but  with  a  pinkish  cast  to 
the  red  skin,  and  they  were  only  an  inch 
in  diameter.  They  tasted  like  apples,  but 
much  sweeter  and  yet  with  more  of  a 
tang.  And  the  delight  of  holding  one — 
an  apple  scaled  down  to  child  size. 

It  was  fitting  that  food  for  the  gods 
should  grow  in  the  Mitchells'  yard.  The 
Mitchell  girls,  Audrey  and  Madelaine, 
were  the  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished girls  I  knew.  They  were  elegant 
and  tall  of  bearing,  Madelaine  with  the 
only  authentically  rosy  cheeks  I've  ever 
seen,  Audrey  with  skin  of  alabaster. 
Their  younger  brother  Frank  had  run  me 
down  with  his  tricycle  the  day  we  moved 
into  the  block,  but  I  forgave  him  when 
I  discovered  he  was  related  to  the  divine 
sisters. 

Five  houses  and  as  many  years  or 
more  separated  us.  Of  course,  one  could 
always  roller-skate  past  their  house  and 
hope  for  a  glimpse— or  even  a  friendly 
wave.  But  to  be  admitted  to  their  yard 
to  play  was  the  pinnacle  of  achievement. 
It  was  the  most  romantic  area  of  adven- 
ture I  could  envision— truly  the  thresh- 
old of  the  world. 

My  closest  friend,  Phyllis,  had  lived 
next  door  to  them  all  her  life,  but  even 


she  could  not  gain  access  to  their  private 
domain  except  on  those  rare  days  when 
they  were  so  bored  with  each  other  that 
they  were  willing  to  tolerate  our  presence. 

One  delightful  feature  at  the  Mitchells 
was  the  double  garage  with  folding 
doors.  Why  a  double  garage  when  no 
one  had  two  cars  in  those  days,  I  don't 
know,  but  I  do  know  that  sliding  those 
doors  open  and  closed  was  a  never- 
ending  source  of  pleasure.  I  can  still 
hear  the  gentle  creak  of  the  hinges  and 
see  the  huge  wooden  panel  begin  to 
buckle  as  I  pulled  against  the  handle. 

Even  more  wonderful  was  the  fact 
that  the  yard  was  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions; the  backyard  proper  ending  in  a 
high  hedge  and,  extending  beyond  it,  a 
remote,  derelict  place  with  soft,  grass- 
less  earth  to  dig  in  and  a  marvelous 
toolshed  which  could  be  used  as  any- 
thing from  a  playhouse  to  a  ship's  cabin. 

But  the  Mitchells'  yard  was  not  for 
the  most  part  a  place  for  aimless  play. 
Usually  when  I  was  invited  there  it  was 
for  some  special  project  requiring  that 
terrible  intensity  of  concentration,  en- 
ergy and  faith  of  which  only  the  very 
young  are  capable. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  project  of  all  was 
the  Great  Treasure  Hunt.  I  do  not  re- 
member how  it  started.  My  first  recol- 
lection is  of  digging  furiously  behind  the 
Mitchells'  toolshed,  firm  in  the  convic- 
tion that  I  was  going  to  find  gold  buried 
by  the  Indians.  Just  how  the  Mitchell 
children  had  suddenly  discovered  there 
was  treasure  on  the  property,  or  why 
they  were  willing  to  share  their  good 
fortune  eludes  me.  Maybe  it  was  never 
fully  explained  to  us,  but  I  do  know 
that  suddenly  all  the  neighborhood  chil- 
dren, even  Mildred  Race,  a  big  girl 
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Audrey's  age  from  the  next  block,  began 
excavating  behind  that  toolshed. 

Our  fund  of  Indian  lore  was  appar- 
ently scant,  as  none  of  us  questioned  the 
probabilities  of  their  having  buried  gold 
in  northern  Illinois.  Coronado  himself, 
had  he  been  convinced  the  old  toolshed 
marked  the  site  of  the  Seven  Cities  of 
Cibola,  could  not  have  wielded  a  shovel 
with  more  fervor  than  we. 


0, 


'ne  day,  when  the  excitement  was  at 
a  particularly  fevered  pitch,  I  heard  my 
mother  calling  and  I  ran  home  to  find 
that  she  wanted  to  take  me  downtown. 
"But  I  can't  go  now,"  I  wailed.  "It's 
nearly  my  turn  to  dig,  and  we're  almost 
sure  to  find  something  today!"  Mother 
looked  at  my  blistered  hands  and  started 
to  say  something  and  then  stopped,  and 
I  said,  "Please,  Mother;  I've  never  had 
such  a  wonderful  time  in  my  life."  She 
gave  me  a  strange  look  and  took  my 
face  in  her  hands  and  kissed  me  and  let 
me  go  back  to  the  Mitchells'.  I  was  a 
little  surprised  because,  even  though  I 
knew  it  existed,  somehow  even  very 
young  children  can  sense  that  parents 
don't  much  believe  in  treasure. 

Later  that  afternoon  Mother  came 
across  the  intervening  backyards  and 
handed  me  a  glass  of  chocolate  milk 
which  she  had  made  and  whipped  frothy, 
and  a  pimiento  cream  cheese  sandwich. 
I  had  been  too  anxious  to  get  back  to 
the  diggings  to  swallow  much  of  my 
lunch,  and  I  was  hungry,  but  I  couldn't 
understand  why,  when  I  had  inconveni- 
enced her  by  not  going  downtown, 
Mother  had  brought  me  a  treat. 

It  was  not  much  later  that  we  found 
the  box  and  the  marvelous  gold  stone. 


The  stone  was  large  and  rough-textured 
and  felt  like  a  piece  of  soft  coal,  but  it 
shimmered  and  sparkled  pure  golden  in 
the  sun,  and  I  thought  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  object  I  had  ever  seen.  With 
it  in  the  box  was  a  letter  of  instruction 
from  the  Indians  which  read,  "For  the 
real  treasure  dig  straight  down  eleven 
feet."  Instead  of  being  written  out,  the 
word  "feet"  was  represented  by  a  series 
of  tiny  footprints  drawn  on  the  sheet  of 
yellow  paper.  Everyone  has  heard  of 
Indian  sign  language. 

When  I  told  Mother  the  exciting  news 
that  night  she  said,  "Eleven  feet!  Oh, 
baby,  that's  so  far,"  and  looked  dis- 
tressed, but  that  was  all  she  said. 

I  didn't  really  care.  I  was  willing  to 
dig  a  hundred  feet.  I  dug  now  with  a 
singing  inside  me,  and  it  hardly  mat- 
tered about  the  rest  of  the  treasure,  be- 
cause we  already  had  the  gold  stone.  We 
were  going  to  divide  it.  That's  what  had 
been  decided.  All  those  who  had  borne 
a  share  in  the  work  shared  in  the  trea- 
sure. We  were  going  to  split  the  golden 
stone  and  each  of  us  would  have  a  piece 
of  it  to  keep,  to  hold,  to  look  at  as  often 
as  we  wished. 

I  was  an  ingenuous  child.  I  did  not  find 
it  strange  that  the  Indians  had  buried 
the  stone  and  the  letter  in  a  shoe  box. 

For  several  more  days  we  dug  in  the 
hard-packed  earth.  The  hole  got  so  deep 
that  when  he  stood  in  the  bottom  of  it, 
Frank  Mitchell's  head  did  not  come 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.  Then  one 
morning  I  went  over  directly  after  break- 
fast and  found  the  site  deserted.  With  a 
horrible  feeling  of  premonition  I  ran  to 
Phyllis's  house.  "Why  isn't  anyone  dig- 
ging?" I  demanded.  (continued) 


Le  Bellissime  Saoices. 


The  most  beautiful  sauces.  Spaghetti  sauces  made  by  a  proud  Italian  Chef. 
They  taste  like  it.  Bellissime. 

There  really  is  a  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee,  you  know.  He  spells  it  Boiardi.  He  started 
out  as  a  chef's  assistant  in  Milano,  Italy  when  he  was  only  1 1 . 

He  came  to  the  U.S.  in  1914,  and  brought  the  recipes  for  his  spaghetti  sauces 
with  him.  Real,  slow-simmered  Italian  sauces.  He  started  a  restaurant  in  Cleveland. 
When  people  tasted  them,  they  said,  "Hector,  why  don't  you  sell  your  sauces  in 
cans?"  And  now  everyone  can  have  the  real  thing.  The  real  Chef's  Sauces.  Try  all 
three.  Meat.  Mushroom.  Marinara.  Just  heat  and  serve  /^i    p«  Q 

an  authentic  dish  of  Italy  tonight,  topped  with  one  of  1  Ilv  V^IlvI  3  OaUCvS 


MAKK  coutiuued 


What  a 
stomach  specialist 
says  about 

HEHRIBURn 


In  tests  at  a  famous  medical 
center,  a  prominent  stomach 
specialist  was  amazed  to  find 
a  small,  inexpensive  pill  was 
outstandingly  effective  in  neu- 
tralizing the  hot  burning  acids 
associated  with  heartburn. 

The  specialist  was  amazed 
because  the  pill  was  Tunis. 
Tums  actually  worked  better 
than  every  leading  prescrip- 
tion-type pill  and  liquid  tested. 

The  medicine  that^s  hard 
to  believe  till  you  try  it 
Tums  special  formula  of  Cal- 
cium Carbonate  and  two 
Magnesium  Compounds  was 
found  to  be  particularly  effec- 
tive in  providing  fast  relief 
from  excess  acids,  also  contin- 
ued relief. 

In  spite  of  their  remarkable 
effectiveness,  Tums  are  one 
of  the  most  economical 
heartburn  medicines  you  can 
buy.  And  now  Tums  come 
in  handy  bottles  of  100  for 
the  home  as  well  as  in  the 
familiar  green  roll. 

Send  for  your  free 
metal  tablet  holder 

An  attractive  metal  dispenser 
that  will  hold  1 2  Tums  in  your 
purse  or  pocket  is  offered  free 
for  a  limited  time  only.  For 
your  free  dispenser,  just  send 
your  name  and  address  on  a 
postcard  to  Dept.  21,  Lewis- 
Howe  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  63102. 


"Oh,  they've  quit  digging,"  she  said. 

"I  k)ioir  that.  But  why  ?" 

"There  isn't  any  treasure,"  she  said. 
"They  just  made  tiiat  up." 

I  wanted  to  shake  her.  "Who  made  it 
up?"  I  cried.  "What  about  the  note?  It 
said  there  was  treasure." 

"The  Mitchells  wrote  it,"  she  said, 
and  I  began  to  feel  the  clutch  of  panic. 
"Frank  put  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
one  night  and  shoved  a  lot  of  dirt  on  it 
and  trampled  it  down  and  we  dug  it  up 
again  the  next  day." 

"But  the  stone,"  I  cried  frantically. 
"The  gold  stone — ichere  is  it?" 

Phyllis  looked  at  me  blankly.  "Oh, 
the  stone,"  she  said.  "That  belonged  to 
Mildred  Race.  She  was  in  on  everything. 
When  it  was  over,  she  took  it  home." 

Perhaps  I  was  right  and  the  Mitchell 
yard  was  the  threshold  of  the  world. 
Many  times  since  then  I  have  found  the 
Mitchells  taught  me  true.  Often  I  find 
the  glittering  gold  come-on  snatched 
away  just  as  I  reach  for  it. 

But  somehow  I  never  feel  surprised, 
perhaps  because  I  have  not,  since  my 
days  in  the  Mitchells'  backyard,  ex- 
pected it  to  be  otherwise. 

I  think  that  if  I  had  not  learned  my 
lessons  so  very  young  I  would  not  have 
grasped  them  at  all.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
what  we  learn  in  those  first  dozen  years 
that  really  sinks  in. 

But  is  my  life  better  or  worse  because 
I  no  longer  wear  innocence  and  faith 
like  a  bright  cloak  gathered  around  me? 
Would  I  be  willing  to  risk  again  the 
sudden  sharp  sense  of  betrayal  if  only  I 
could  recapture  the  intense  joy  of  trust- 
ing, hopeful  expectancy  I  felt  then? 

I  have,  at  least,  the  memory  of  the 
thorn  apples  that  could  be  found  no- 
where else  in  my  limited  world;  the 
memory  of  their  spicy  taste  and  the 
delight  of  holding  one  in  my  closed  hand, 
all  the  deliciousness  of  childhood  com- 
pressed into  a  tiny  sphere  to  make  it  the 
sweetest,  tangiest  fruit  of  all. 

I  sit  here  staring  at  the  willow  tree 
and  asking  myself:  What  am  I  going  to 
tell  Mark  in  the  morning? 

I  ask,  knowing  the  answer,  but  not 
knowing  if  it  will  be  the  right  answer 
for  him.  I  tiptoe  into  his  room  and  pin 
two  dollar  bills  to  the  pillow  beside  the 
head  of  my  sleeping  voyager,  and  I  go 
back  to  the  kitchen  to  bake  peanut-but- 
ter cookies  for  him  to  take  to  the  moon. 

I  wonder  whether  in  years  to  come  he 
will  remember  a  time  when  ice  water 
was  as  heady  as  wine.  END 
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FIRST  EYE:  (iermainc  Montcil  Hluc  Hut- 
rake  eye  shadow;  Elizabeth  Arden  KraK'le 
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HINTS  FOR  FREEZER  USERS 

The  wraps  and  containers  you  use  for  storing  food  in  your  freezer  muslj 
be  sturdy  enough  to  withstand  zero  temperatures  and  sealed  tightly 
enough  to  keep  air  out,  moisture  in  (air  ages  food;  moisture  preserves 
flavor).  When  packaging  food  for  your  freezer,  mold  wrap  tightly 
to  food  and  fold  all  seams  over  several  times  to  seal  out  air.  Always 
use  wraps  that  are  labeled  specifically  for  freezer  use— such  as 
heavyweight  aluminum  foil,  clear  plastic  film,  freezer  cellophane  and 
plastic-coated  paper.  Though  many  everyday  kitchen  containers  can 
be  used  for  freezer  storage,  the  ones  especially  designed  for  freezers 
save  space  and  keep  regular  kitchen  containers  free  for  everyday 
use.  Below,  more  ideas  and  products  for  your  freezer. 


Below:  Foods  can  be  frozen,  baked,  served 
in  the  durable  ceramic  casserole  with  red 
lid,  by  Corning.  You  can  freeze  six 
separate  casserole  dishes  in  the  aluminum 
liners  that  come  with  white  casserole. 
Place  liner  in  oven  to  bake,  serve  in 
casserole.  By  West  Bend-Thermo-Serv. 
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Above:  Foam  hamper  has 
removable  "shelf,"  which  can  be 
filled  with  juices  or  water 
and  frozen.  It  cools  food  in 
transit,  furnishes  drinks 
on  arrival.  By  Life  Like. 


New  in  the  family  of  plastic  Tupperware, 
this  storage  container  for  ice  cream 
has  a  slide-out  section  for  easy  serving. 
Also  available:  sets  for  freezing  popsicles. 


Keep  freezer  wraps 
neatly  organized,  visible, 
quickly  available  on 
special  rack  by  Artwire. 


Stackable  plastic  containers 
can  go  from  freezer  to  boiling 
water.  Freezettes  come  in 
many  shapes  and  sizes. 


To  label  freezer  packages  (especially 
look-alikes)  with  contents  and  dates,  write  with 
felt  pen  on  special  freezer  tapes.  These,  by 
American  Tape,  come  in  natural  or  fluorescent 
colors  for  quick  identity.  Label  Ball  freezer 
jars  on  lids,  Kordite  plastic  bags  on  sides. 
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Handy,  plastic-covered  wire 
caddie  holds  packagesof  frozen 
foods,  helps  keep  freezer 
organized.  By  Grayline. 


Disposable  oven  to  freezer  dishes:  foil  pizza 
pan  (Ekco):  plcilcd  muffin  cups  (Baker's 
Choice);  metal  rimmud  paper  pie  pans  Imed 
with  treated  parchment  (Sutherland). 


1st  months  ago 

all  I  could  talk  about 
was  babies  and  recipes 

...then  The  National  Observer  came  into  our  home, 
bringing  fascinating  new  food  for  thought 
-and  conversation -for  the  whole  family." 


n  after  Carol  Sue  was  born,  1  found  my  whole 
^as  absorbed  by  her.  All  1  could  think  about 
her  needs.  All  I  could  talk  about  was  babies 
ormulas  and  recipes. 

Vhen  friends  dropped  in,  and  the  conversation 

d  to  world  affairs,  or  the  new  books  and  plays, 

1  absolutely  nothing  to  say. 

)f  course,  1  love  my  family  and  I  wouldn't 

,ge  places  with  anyone  on  earth.  But  1  was 

ming  to  feel  very  sorry  for  myself,  so  left  out 

kings! 

I  Then  I  decided  to  take  a  friend's  advice  and  set 
i-  lime  for  myself  to  catch  up  with  the  world.  I 

cribcd  to  The  National  Observer.  And  it  turned 

;o  be  just  what  the  doctor  ordered. 

Because  The  Observer  is  a  weekly  newspaper, 

is  time  to  explore  the  news  in  depth... and  I 
ij  time  to  read  it  thoroughly.  I  get  a  clear  picture 

h.it's  happening  in  the  world  and  why.  And  not 
does  The  Observer  report  on  all  the  major 

s,  it  also  has  dozens  of  articles  on  fascinating 

s  sidelights.  For  instance,  items  such  as  these: 

.  .  why  a  group  of  space  scientists  spent  six 
lonths  studying  garbage  disposal  in  California 
.  .  why  one  million  pet  dogs  are  stolen  annually 
.  .  why  we  may  someday  learn  by  injection 
.  .  why  2,500  international  lawyers  hope  to  leg- 
late  world  peace 

. .  why  churches  in  Virginia  and  Ohio  are  oper- 
ting  coffee  houses 


.  .  .  why  the  people  of  Salt  Lake  City  voted  6  to  1 
against  cleaning  up  their  slums 

"So  you  see;  1  have  lots  to  talk  about  these  days, 
besides  Carol  Sue.  And  that's  a  good  thing.  Because 
pretty  soon  she'll  be  talking  for  herself!" 


Today,  thousands  of  families  all  over  the  country 
are  enriching  their  lives  and  adding  to  their  reading 
pleasure  through  The  National  Observer. 

The  National  Observer  is  published  by  Dow 
Jones  &  Company,  the  same  world-wide  news-gath- 
ering organization  that  publishes  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  For  two  successive  years,  The  National 
Observer  has  won  top  national  awards  for  distin- 
guished news  reporting. 

Because  The  Observer  is  printed  on  high-speed 
newspaper  presses  in  its  four  modern  printing  plants 
across  the  country  —  and  because  newspapers  can 

be  "made  up"  and  printed   

faster  than  magazines— last 
minute  stories  can  be  filed 
only  hours  before  the  paper 
comes  off  the  press. 

You  get  more  news  — 
and  you  get  more  out  of  it. 
In  only  18  to  32  full-size 
newspaper  pages  (printed 
on  our  own  special  crisp, 
white  newsprint)  you  often 

get  more  reading  material  ,' .^^^^-^^"S^J^ 


than  in  other  news  weeklies.  The  newspaper  format 
permits  not  just  one  major  "cover  story,"  but  five 
or  six.  Inside  pages  are  important,  too  —  there's  no 
"letdown."  More  than  50  excellent  pictures  open 
windows  not  only  on  the  people,  places  and  events 
in  the  headlines,  but  also  such  colorful  sidelights 
as  the  Laguna  Indians  doing  a  traditional  dance  to 
celebrate  their  new  electronics  plant  ...  or  the 
spectacle  of  an  elephant  giving  his  autograph. 

Many  Enjoyable  Special  Features 

Each  week,  too.  The  National  Observer  brings  you 
more  than  a  dozen  special  features  that  add  to  your 
enjoyment  or  broaden  your  knowledge  in  important 
areas.  "The  Week  in  Washington,"  for  example, 
can  be  read  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  yet  it  brings  you 
up  to  date  on  significant  happenings  in  Congress, 
the  White  House,  Government  agencies,  the  courts 
and  politics.  Similarly,  "How's  Business?"  fills  you 
in  quickly  on  important  trends  in  industry,  the  per- 
formance of  the  stock  market,  economic  indicators, 
and  company  and  executive  highlights. 

For  Bridge  enthusiasts,  there's  "Better  Bridge"; 
for  crossword  fans,  a  really  challenging  puzzle;  for 
recipe  collectors,  a  gem  or  two  almost  every  week 
in  "Food  for  Thought."  And  for  both  you  and  your 
youngsters,  there's  a  weekly  news  quiz,  plus  "Cur- 
rent Events  Classroom"— a  column  which  brings 
you  news  background  on  such  topics  as  the  device 
being  used  to  press  legislation  through  the  powerful 
House  Rules  Committee ...  the  400-year-old  tradi- 
tion of  congressional  immunity,  and  why  it  is  in 
danger . . .  why  a  country  devaluates  its  currency.  "A 
Chat  With  the  Doctor"  brings  you  helpful  medical 
hints  on  subjects  ranging  from  indigestion  to  high 
blood  pressure.  On  the  lighter  side,  "Reflections" 
explores  random  aspects  of  life:  the  "good  old 
days"  when  a  pocket  watch  was  a  major  status 
symbol  ...  the  different,  distinct  types  of  people 
found  using  coin-operated  laundries.  And  the  whole 
family  will  enjoy  the  dry  humor  of  "Grass  Roots 
Philosophy,"  culled  from  the  home-town  press. 
("Brush  your  teeth  regularly  with  an  electric  tooth- 
brush and  see  your  electrician  twice  a  year.") 

Send  No  Money— Just  Mail  Card 

You  really  have  to  try  The  National  Observer  a 
while  to  appreciate  how  much  it  can  mean  to  your 
whole  family.  So  we  invite  you  to  accept  the  no-risk 
trial  subscription  offer  outlined  in  the  postpaid  reply 
card  provided  here.  You  needn't  send  any  money 
now— just  detach,  fill  out,  and  mail  this  card  today. 


Special  Introductory  Offer:  Try  25  Weeks  for  Only  $262,  barely  more  than  HALF  PRICE 

That's  less  than  11*  a  copy.  Send  no  money-j"st  detach,  fill  out,  and  mall  postpaid  reply  card. 

(If  r*ply  e.rd  has  b«*n  ramoved,  write  Th«  National  Obsarvar,  200  Burnett  Bead,  Chlcopee.  Ma«»achu»ett»  01021) 
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DAY  CARE 

continued  from  page  71 

budget  was  $3,800.  There  were  three 
staff  members,  and  they  used  furniture 
and  equipment  borrowed  from  the  Good- 
will Industries. 

Today  an  effective  United  Fund  drive 
brings  in  $235,000  to  the  center.  Approxi- 
mately $100,000  is  received  in  parents' 
tuition  fees,  which  range  from  $3  to  $15  a 
week  per  child.  There  are  also  annual  con- 
tributions from  a  few  wealthy  patrons. 

To  date  7,000  youngsters  have  been 
enrolled  at  the  Houston  centers.  Some 
stay  only  a  few  months  to  tide  a  family 
over  a  major  illness.  There  was  a  builder 
whose  two  children  needed  the  center 
after  their  father  suffered  a  fall  from  a 
defective  ladder.  The  family's  insurance 
ran  out  and  his  wife,  a  former  typist, 
went  back  to  work  to  help  pay  the  bills. 
The  children  attended  the  center  before 
and  after  school  until  the  household  re- 
turned to  normal. 

A  young  mother  of  three,  recently  di- 
vorced, had  been  depending  on  an  aunt 
to  care  for  her  children  while  she  worked 
as  an  art  teacher  in  a  local  school.  When 
her  aunt  suffered  a  heart  attack,  the 
mother  turned  to  the  center  for  help. 

A  fragile-looking  young  woman,  walk- 
ing with  a  slight  limp,  brought  in  her  two 
children,  and  watched  them  proudly  as 
they  ran  excitedly  to  join  their  friends. 
The  mother  told  us  how  the  day-care 
center  had  changed  their  life — and  hers. 

"I'm  all  right  now.  I  don't  even  need  a 
wheelchair  or  crutches.  But  for  four 
years  I  did.  It  was  a  nightmare  trying  to 
care  for  my  children  when  I  couldn't 
walk  and  didn't  know  whether  I  ever 
would  again.  After  my  husband  left  for 


MRS.  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER  SAYS:  "A  community  day-care  program 
for  children  who — through  no  fault  of  their  own — would  without  it  be  adrift,  is  a 
most  worthy  effort  deserving  wide  and  whole-hearted  support.  I  am  always 
warmly  behind  any  project — such  as  these  children's  Day  Care  Centers — that 
is  sponsored  by  a  local  community." 

MRS.  HARRY  S  TRUMAN  SAYS:  "I  am  happy  that  something  constructive 
IS  planned  for  Day  Care  Centers  for  children.  It  is  a  project  long  overdue." 

(Corresponding  statements  by  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy 
appeared  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Journal.) 


work  in  the  morning — he  has  a  good  job 
with  the  post  office— I  just  had  to  let 
them  run  wild.  Until  we  found  the  day- 
care center.  In  many  ways  the  center 
helped  me  walk  again.  I  found  I  could 
finally  cooperate  with  the  doctors  in  get- 
ting well,  knowing  my  children  were 
being  properly  taken  care  of." 

Other  children  may  be  enrolled  at  the 
center  for  up  to  six  years.  Two  long-term 
pupils  are  Sally,  four  years  old,  and  her 
six-year-old  brother,  Dan.  Sally  has 
bright-pink  ribbons  braided  into  her 
perky  pigtails.  Dan  has  lively  brown 
eyes  and  a  charming  smile. 

"Daddy  is  in  the  Army  in  Germany," 
Sally  told  us. 

Dan  added  proudly,  "He  is  a  corporal. 
An  electrician  specialist.  He  fixes  things. 
But  he  doesn't  make  much  money  yet. 
So  my  mother  works.  We  come  here." 

Thus  family  problems,  and  family  ef- 
forts to  solve  them,  combine  to  create 
the  pool  of  youngsters  whose  parents 
cannot  be  with  them  all  day.  In  Hous- 
ton, the  day-care  center  has  been  left  in- 


dependent about  selecting  the  young- 
sters it  will  serve,  and  also  about  de- 
termining fees  for  each  family.  Inter- 
viewers do  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
routine  question  about  "annual  income," 
but  take  into  account  the  special  prob- 
lems of  each  family.  Some  relatively 
high-income  families  are  woefully  in 
debt.  Others  must  support  many  chil- 
dren on  a  modest  paycheck.  The  service 
in  Houston  regretfully  stops  at  age  12, 
although  the  day-care  people  believe 
that  most  youngsters  of  that  age  are  no- 
where near  ready  to  fend  for  themselves 
before  and  after  school  hours. 

Mrs.  Bernice  Moss,  a  caseworker  su- 
pervisor said,  "It's  my  feeling  we  ought 
to  carry  on  through  age  fourteen.  I  hate 
to  see  those  children  wandering  on  the 
street  with  their  house  keys  tied  in  the 
corner  of  a  handkerchief.  I  know  that 
they  are  old  enough  to  be  fairly  safe — 
they  won't  fall  out  a  window  or  lean 
against  a  gas  jet — but  it's  a  lonely  thing 
to  come  home  after  school  to  an  empty 
house.  Some  mothers  try  to  leave  plates 


of  cookies,  but  cookies  without  the 
cookie  giver  are  just  not  the  same." 

A  minor  headache  of  the  centei'illus- 
trates  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 
"We  graduate  children,  but  we  can't  al-  ] 
ways  say  good-bye  to  them,"  one  of  the 
teachers  told  us.  "Some  of  them,  instead 
of  going  home  after  school,  keep  coming 
here  to  spend  the  afternoon.  They  know 
we  can't  permit  it.  They  say  they've ! 
come  back  to  visit  or  to  look  for  lost 
books  or  clothing.  But  they  just  want  the 
feeling  of  belonging  here  again." 

The  children  obviously  have  a  wonder- 
ful time  at  the  center.  The  educational 
equipment  is  simple  but  of  excellent 
quality,  and  compares  favorably  to  the 
best  that  can  be  seen  in  private  schools. 
There  are  the  so-called  Caroline  Pratt 
blocks — geometric  solids  of  sturdy  white 
pine  to  build  almost  anything. 

Outdoors,  the  lOO-by-50-foot  play 
yard,  once  green  lawn,  but  inevitably 
muddied  by  the  churning  of  active  young 
feet,  is  now  covered  with  a  six-inch  thick 
layer  of  chopped  seashells. 

"Shells  are  good  to  fall  on.  They  'give' 
easily,"  Malcolm  Host  assured  us.  "And 
they  stay  white.  They  don't  stain  the 
children's  clothing,  or  muck  up  their 
shoes.  I  believe  mud  is  healthy,  but  it's 
hard  to  explain  that  to  a  working  mother 
who  has  to  face  a  wash  load  at  ten  P.M." 

The  center's  outdoor  play  equipment 
includes  swings,  a  slide,  a  jungle  gym 
and  a  basketball  hoop,  which  gets  a 
steady  workout  by  the  older  youngsters. 
There  are  also  two  small  wood  play- 
houses that  serve  variously  as  homes, 
forts,  ships  at  sea,  Dorothy's  house  in 
re-enactments  of  the  Wizard  of  Oz,  pal- 
aces, prisons,  airplanes  and,  of  course, 
moonbound  space  ships. 


Take  this  earner 


Uust  drop  in  the  film  and  shoot 


Mrs.  Gray,  who  is  a  professionally 
trained  teacher,  worries  about  what  the 
youngsters  had  for  breakfast.  "I  know 
some  parents  stuff  the  kids  full  of  oat- 
meal and  eggs,"  she  says.  "But  I  also 
know  others  who  get  only  canned  juice 
and  a  piece  of  toast.  Some  of  them  won't 
take  any  more  than  that  no  matter  how 
you  urge  them—  yet  they  are  starting  off, 
many  of  them,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Some  earlier.  At  eight  o'clock  they 
are  ready  for  a  proper  breakfast." 

Next  year  the  center  plans  to  provide 
a  daily  10-cenl  breakfast  of  juice,  eggs  or 
cereal,  toast  and  milk.  The  tuition  al- 
ready provides  for  milk  and  crackers  at 
9:30,  a  hearty  hot  lunch  and  another 
milk  or  juice  snack  at  3  P.M. 

.A-nother  service  that  the  center  has 
established,  perhaps  considerably  more 
important  than  breakfast,  is  the  work  of 
James  Wilson,  a  21-year-old  college  stu- 
dent who  offers  academic  tutoring  and 
i  male  companionship  to  the  Caroline 
Green  Center  youngsters.  Wil.son  is  a 
former  Kagle  Scout,  majoring  in  prelaw 
at  the  University  of  Houston.  We 
watched  as  he  put  six-year-old  Jimmy 
through  a  flash-card  drill. 

"Hig  Y,  little  y;  big  .'\,  little  a;  big  M, 
little  m,"  Jimmy  said  confidently. 
"Mix  them  up  some  more,  but  don't 
give  me  R  or  P,  I  can't  stand  them." 

Wilson  grinned  and  flashed  an  li. 

"P,"  said  Jimmy,  and  then,  as  Wilson 
shook  his  head,  "Avj,  phooey,  you  tricked 
me.  That's  K,  isn't  it?  It  is?  Oh,  I  knew 
it  all  the  time,  I  was  just  fooling  you. 
I'm  pretty  smart  today,  hey?  Are  you 
proud  of  me?" 

Wilson  fondled  him  by  shaking  his 
shoulder   with   flattering  man-to-man 


roughness.  Jimmy  grinned,  and  scam- 
pered off  to  play  with  a  yellow  truck. 

"Jimmy  is  a  bright  youngster,  but  he 
has  trouble  recognizing  letters,"  Wilson 
explained.  "I  usually  talk  to  the  teacher 
on  the  telephone  and  find  out  what's 
needed.  Together  we're  discovering  some 
interesting  things  about  tutoring.  For 
example,  a  young  child  with  a  short  at- 
tention span  seems  to  learn  more  in  two 
ten-minute  lessons  spaced  an  hour  apart 
than  in  a  half  hour  of  solid  work. 

"Also,  a  tutor  who  can  make  a  fresh 
start  with  the  child  gets  along  faster  and 
better  than  the  regular  teacher." 

So  research,  too,  goes  on  in  a  good 
day-care  center;  it  is  a  natural  laboratory 
of  child  behavior,  where  new  ideas  un- 
fold every  day.  "I  wake  up  each  morning 
with  new  plans,"  Host  says.  He  is  cur- 
rently trying  to  persuade  his  36-member 
board  of  directors  to  establish  psycho- 
logical training  for  staff  members;  to 
start  a  "wider  horizons"  program  that 
will  include  trips  to  museums,  wildlife 
areas,  science  laboratories;  to  build  a 
book  and  music  library;  to  hire  a  con- 
sulting nurse  and  doctor;  and  to  set  up 
classes  in  carpentry,  mechanics,  cooking. 

The  members  of  the  board,  a  sympa- 
thetic but  hard-headed  group,  listen  pa- 
tiently. They  know  there  is  neither  the 
money  nor  the  personnel  available  to 
race  ahead  on  so  many  fronts  at  once, 
but  they  like  the  idea  that  Malcolm 
Host  wants  to  race.  The  board  members 
are  a  diverse  group  among  them  are  an 
insurance  man,  a  pediatrician,  a  house- 
wife, an  architect,  a  lawyer,  a  minister, 
an  oil-company  executive  and  an  official 
in  the  local  National  Association  for  the 
.\dvancement  of  Colored  People. 

The  four  Houston  day-care  centers  are 


racially  integrated.  The  move  was  made 
in  1964.  Four  white  families  withdrew 
their  children.  One  has  since  returned. 

"There  was  no  uproar,  no  indignation 
meeting,  no  strike,"  Mrs.  Miriam  Kal- 
mans,  the  center's  education  consultant, 
told  us.  "About  one  third  of  our  young- 
sters are  Negro,  and  most  of  them  come 
from  homes  where  the  parents  are  deter- 
mined to  raise  themselvesup.  If  anything, 
the  Negro  families  have  been  an  asset  to 
the  center.  But  the  truth  is,  they  came 
in  and  we  scarcely  noticed." 

-A.fter  the  center's  closing  hours,  we 
went  to  visit  the  house  of  lively  nine- 
year-old  Bobby  Gibson— the  boy  who  is 
first  to  arrive  at  the  Caroline  Green 
doorstep  every  day.  Bobby's  mother  is  in 
her  early  thirties;  she  is  a  plump  woman 
with  the  roses-and-cream  complexion  so 
often  found  in  women  who  are  fair  and 
round.  She  asked  us  to  call  her  Ethel  and 
introduced  her  husband  as  Fred. 

He  told  us  that  he  is  33  years  old.  He 
is  slim,  wiry,  deeply  tanned  and  has  the 
weathered  face  of  a  man  who  has  done  a 
lot  of  squinting  at  the  sun.  He  lets  his 
wife  do  most  of  the  talking. 

Bobby's  mother  told  us,  movingly, 
what  the  day-care  service  has  meant  to 
their  family.  "Fred  and  I  believe  in  fam- 
ily spacing,"  Ethel  said,  "but  Fred  had 
seven  brothers  and  sisters,  and  saw  his 
mother  break  down  and  wear  out  before 
her  time.  We  agreed  we  wouldn't  have 
more  children  than  we  could  care  for. 

"When  we  married,  Fred  said  he 
wanted  to  go  on  with  his  education.  He 
earned  his  high-school  diploma  while  he 
was  in  the  Navy.  But  he  wanted  to  go 
into  industrial  traffic  and  transport. 
He's  always  sort  of  been  in  love  with 


trucks  and  trains."  She  turned  to  her  hus- 
band and  asked,  "Haven't  you,  Fred?" 

He  nodded  as  she  continued.  "Fred 
has  a  real  feeling  for  that  kind  of  job," 
she  said.  "So  I  told  him,  'OK,  you  go  to 
school  and  I'll  work.'  He  started  taking 
courses  at  the  University  of  Houston, 
and  he  got  a  part-time  job  in  a  garage. 
Then  I  discovered  I  was  pregnant.  We 
were  both  happy  about  it,  but  we  knew 
it  meant  hard  times.  When  Bobby  was 
born,  I  just  couldn't  leave  him  until  he 
was  of  school  age.  Fred  had  to  drop  out 
of  college  and  take  a  full-time  job.  We 
were  doing  all  right  financially— but 
have  you  ever  tried  to  live  with  a  man 
who  feels  like  he's  tied  to  a  stake?  It  al- 
most broke  up  our  marriage." 

Fred  said  apologetically,  "It  was  just 
that  I  felt  I  had  something  more  to  give 
and  to  get  out  of  life.  I  hated  saying  to 
my  wife,  'OK,  now  Bobby  is  five  years 
old,  you'll  have  to  get  a  baby-sitter  and 
go  back  to  work.'  It  was  Ethel  who  said 
it— but  we  both  knew  it  had  to  be  done." 

There  followed,  they  told  us,  a  long 
succession  of  neighbors  or  hired  women 
for  Bobby.  One  woman  locked  him  in  a 
ground-floor  bedroom  of  her  home  and 
kept  him  there  all  day  long,  except  for 
short  trips  to  the  bathroom.  Another  was 
motherly  and  kind,  but  turned  out  to  be 
an  irresponsible  alcoholic.  Still  another 
was  methodical  and  calm,  but  so  remote 
that  Bobby  became  withdrawn. 

"Bobby  is  the  kind  of  child  who  needs 
to  earn  attention  and  respect,"  his 
mother  said.  "It's  because  he's  small  for 
his  age.  He's  nine,  but  he  looks  six. 
That's  why  he's  always  chinning  himself 
on  the  top  bar  of  the  jungle  gym,  or  try- 
ing to  walk  on  the  ceiling.  He  has  to 
learn  that  he  can  never  be  King  Kong, 


here  the  fun  is ! 


New  Kodak  Instamatic  Cameras  load  instantly 


and  make  it  easier  than  ever  before  to  save 
yoursummerfun  in  sharp,  clear colorslides, 
color  snapshots  or  black-and-white  snaps. 
And  they  make  it  easy  to  follow  the  fun  in- 
doors, too.  Just  pop  on  a  flashcube  and  take 
one,  or  two,  or  three,  or  four  flash  pictures 


without  changing  bulbs.  See  the  wide  range 
of  KODAK  Instamatic  Camera  models  at 
your  Kodak  dealer's.  Complete  outfits  with 
camera.  Kodacolor-X  Film,  flashcube  and 
batteries,  from  less  than  $20. 

Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


even  for  thousands 
who  perspire  heavily 

A  new-type  formula  has  been  found 
to  keep  underarms  absolutely  dry  — 
even  for  thousands  who  perspire 
heavily.  After  decades  of  common 
"deodorants,"  it  took  a  chemical  in- 
vention to  make  this  truly  effective 
protection  possible  —  with  the  same 
safety  to  clothing  —  the  same  skin 
mildness  as  popular  "deodorants." 
Called  Mitchum  Anti-Perspirant,  it 
is  the  product  of  a  trustworthy  52- 
year-old  laboratory.  By  the  thous- 
ands, women  with  problem  perspira- 
tion are  finding  the  protection  they 
need  —  and  never  could  find  before. 
And  fully  effective  as  a  deodorant, 
too,  of  course.  If  you  perspire  more 
than  average— even  heavily— get  the 
positive  protection  of  Mitchum  Anti- 
Perspirant.  Liquid  or  cream.  Ea. 
$3.00.  Available  in  Canada. 

J/titcAum.  ANTI-PERSPIRANT 
Liquid  or  Cream 

Shoes  pinch,  rub, 
cause  sore  spots? 

Get  soft,  cushioning  relief 
with  Dr.  SchoH's  Kurotexl 


Kurotex  is  thicker,  softer,  provides  more 
cushioning  reHef  than  ordinary  moleskin. 
This  self-adhering  pad  can  be  cut  to  any  size, 
shape  desired.  Flesh  colored  —  will 
not  show  through  stockings.  Gives 
you  comforting  relief  from  pain  of 
corns,  callouses,  bunions,  blisters, 
whenever  shoes  rub,  chafe  or  pinch. 


KUROTEX' 

A  Superior  Moleskin 


M».....Eat  better  ^ 
and  faster  with  -  ' 
FALSE  TEETH 


r 


When  falHc  teeth  v.i-X  on  your  nerves,  many 
dcntlJitu  lilvf-  special  PA8TEETH  Powder.  It 
helps  hold  tfinth  In  plac<-  hplpn  keep  them 
from  sIlpplriK  or  dropplriK  so  you  feel  more 
Becure.  FA8TEETH  cu«hlrjn«  lender  «umH  no 
you  can  bile  harder,  eal  fa'-.ler  v/lth  Kreater 
Cfjmfort.  FA.STKETH  helpB  you  Hp<ak  more 
clearly  wllhout  embarra«Mment.  II  f:hcck« 
"plau-  odor."  Ijciilureo  thai  tit  are  evurntlal 
Uj  health,  80  mt:  your  dentist  rcKUlarly,  fJet 
FA8TEFrH  today  at  all  drug  counlern. 


DAY  CARE  continued 

but  he  can  excel  at  other  things.  Fred 
was  terribly  upset  when  he  saw  Bobby 
get  so  shy  and  frightened,"  she  con- 
tinued. "He  said  his  son  was  more  im- 
portant than  his  work,  and  got  ready  to 
quit  school  again  so  that  I  could  stay 
home.  I  was  against  it,  and  we  had  a  real 
fight.  I  got  so  mad  I  walked  out  of  the 
house  and  got  on  a  bus  to  visit  a  girl 
friend.  On  the  bus  I  overheard  two 
women  talking  about  the  center. 

"I  got  ofl  the  bus  and  looked  up  the 
center  in  the  telephone  book.  I  called 
right  away,  got  an  appointment,  and 
within  two  weeks  Bobby  was  enrolled. 
He  liked  it  at  once.  The  worst  thing  that 
can  happen  to  him  is  to  have  Mrs.  Gray 
look  down  his  throat  and  decide  he  is 
catching  a  virus  or  a  cold  and  has  to  go 
home.  That's  why  they  play  the  little 
game  with  the  flashlight.  He  just  loves 
the  place.  It's  done  so  much  for  him. 

"It's  done  a  lot  for  Fred  and  me,  too. 
Now  I  can  go  to  work  without  worrying 
all  the  time  about  Bobby,  and  I  even  do 
a  better  job — I'm  a  speed  typist.  And 
Fred  has  been  able  to  continue  his 
schooling — he's  in  his  junior  year  now. 
The  center  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
three  of  us  to  have  a  better  life.  It  may 
sound  materialistic,  but  we  can  now  pro- 
vide better  for  Bobby's  future.  I  suppose 
I  sound  like  a  one-man  rooting  section 
for  the  center — but  everything  I  say  is 
the  plain  truth.  Isn't  that  true,  Fred?" 

Fred  nodded  vigorously.  Most  of 
Bobby's  problems  were  soon  solved  by 
the  center,  but  there  are  other  children 
who  are  not  so  easily  helped.  The  center 
has  its  share  of  delinquents.  "We  get  a 
couple  of  kids  every  year  who  experi- 
ment to  find  out  how  much  they  can  get 
away  with,"  Malcolm  Host  said.  "But 
we  have  a  good  thing  going  for  us  here— 
the  youngsters  learn  to  love  and  trust  the 
adults,  and  they  feel  a  real  affection  for 
the  center  itself,  so  they  discipline  each 
other.  Serious  things  get  stopped  before 
they  start.  The  kids  say  to  each  other, 
'Oh,  stop  it,  you're  just  a  nuisance.'  The 
new  ones  learn  pretty  quickly  that  you 
don't  gain  rank  from  breaking  windows." 

Of  course,  the  day-care  center  has 
other  problems  besides  misbehavior. 
Medical  emergencies  are  not  unknown. 
Rules  call  for  instant  notification  of  the 
parent,  who  decides  what  is  to  be  done. 

Malcolm  Host  told  us,  "A  large  num- 
ber of  day-care  workers  I  know  look  for- 
ward, as  I  do,  to  the  day  when  all  chil- 
dren will  be  offered  this  service.  We  are 
no  longer  simply  operating  a  charity  for 
the  needy,  nor  have  we  ever  been  just  a 
do-good  project  for  lazy  mothers.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  operating  essential  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  I  believe  that  no 
community — however  privileged  or  af- 
fluent—will very  much  longer  want  to 
do  without  a  day-care  center.  The  prob- 
lem, as  I  see  it,  is  not  where  to  go,  but 
how  to  get  there. 

"However,  I  know  that  if  you  get  the 
right  people  together  in  the  right  spirit, 
the  money  will  come  and  the  buildings 
will  come.  Someday  soon  day  care  will 
be  accepted  as  normally  as  kindergarten, 
and  be  considered  no  more  of  a  charity 
than  public  school.  I  get  telephone  calls 
all  the  time  from  industrialists  and  the 
owners  of  big  companies,  who  know 
what  a  good  day-care  center  can  do  for  a 
community,  and  they  want  to  know  how 
to  go  about  starting  a  center  for  their 
emjdoyww'  childrcti.  I'ublic,  private  or 
industrial,  we  need  thousands  more  right 
now.  We  can't  afford  to  wait."  end 


MRS.  JOHNNY  CARSON 

continued  from  page  55 

shout,  'OUey,  Olley,  Oxen  .  .  .  Free, 
Free,  Free.'"  And  he  comes  and  finds 
me.  He  leads  me  to  the  kitchen  and  tells 
me  who  I  am  and  where  I  am.  Then  he 
has  a  second  cup  of  coffee  and  I  have 
my  tea.  He's  really  very  funny.  Like 
he'll  say,  'Here  she  comes,  Gadzilla, 
Queen  of  the  Gypsies.'  Then,  while  I 
assemble  my  brain,  he  tells  me  what's 
happening  in  the  outside  world." 

By  then  both  phones  are  shrilling. 
The  housekeeper  Annie  arrives  at  1:30. 
Johnny  kisses  Joanne  good-bye  a  few 
minutes  later  and  heads  crosstown  in  an 
NBC  limousine.  It's  in  his  contract. 
Johnny  loves  his  public's  love,  but  he 
panics  at  the  prospect  of  its  public  dis- 
plays of  affection.  He  dreads  getting 
trapped  at  a  curb  trying  to  hail  a  cab. 

Before  the  door  slams,  Joanne  is  on 
the  phone.  "I  save  all  my  calling  till  my 
husband  leaves.  That's  one  thing  about 
me  that  drives  him  nuts.  I  do  my  visit- 
ing by  phone.  I've  yet  to  hear  him  talk 
to  anyone  for  more  than  five  minutes." 

Joanne  paints.  She  takes  psychology 
and  philosophy  courses  at  Hunter  Col- 
lege. And  she  designs  her  own  clothes, 
even  furs.  The  furrier  said  it  was  impos- 
sible to  have  welt  seams  in  baby  lamb. 
But  Joanne  has  welt  seaming.  The  white 
crepe  sheath  she  wore  to  Johnny's  first 
Vegas  opening  was  her  own  design.  "I 
wore  it  with  a  floor-length  sleeveless 
cape.  My  husband's  opening  night  is 
Christmas  Eve,  New  Year's  and  the 
Inaugural  Gala  all  in  one.  But  I  can't 
just  wear  a  dress  once  and  throw  it 
away."  This  year  she  wore  it  to  his 
second  opening — disguised  beneath  a 
crystal-studded  sleeveless  cage. 

«Toanne  Copeland  Carson  was  born  in 
San  Francisco.  Her  parents  separated 
when  she  was  six  months  old.  From  that 
time  until  her  father  remarried  10  years 
later,  she  lived  in  convents,  and  spent 
summers  being  passed  from  one  aunt  to 
another  or  to  a  grandmother.  Before  the 
Carsons  were  married  in  1963,  she  was  a 
model  and  occasional  actress,  a  fixture 
of  Video  Village,  "one  of  television's  more 
memorable  programs." 

"My  father  introduced  us,"  she  says. 
"What  could  be  more  old-fashioned?"  It 
seems  Joanne's  dad,  then  a  personnel 
executive,  now  retired,  had  met  Carson, 
then  emcee  of  Who  Do  You  Trust?  One 
night  Joanne  was  to  meet  her  dad  for 
dinner  at  Eddie  Condon's.  "I  have  a 
young  man  I  want  you  to  meet,"  he 
said.  She  groaned.  "He  probably  wears 


glasses  and  hates  sports,"  she  remarked. 

"When  he  introduced  me,  I  t|jought: 
Johnny  Carson?  That  sounds  familiar. 
Isn't  he  an  announcer  or  comedian  or 
something?" 

After  dinner  the  three  went  back  to 
Joanne's  apartment.  Her  father  had 
brought  a  tape  of  Joanne's  youngest 
sister  playing  the  violin.  "Give  me  your 
professional  advice,"  he  asked  Johnny. 
"I  advise  she  quit  as  soon  as  possible," 
he  said.  "I  said  to  myself,  I  have  to 
marry  this  man,"  Joanne  recalls.  "Any- 
one who  can  be  that  honest  when  he's 
trying  to  impress  a  girl's  father!"  Later 
that  night  Johnny  and  Joanne  walked 
over  to  P.J.  Clarke's  for  a  hamburger. 
As  they  got  up  to  leave,  "I  suddenly 
felt  everyone  staring  at  me,"  Joanne  re- 
members. "Well,  I  knew  I  was  pretty, 
but  I  didn't  think  I  was  that  beautiful. 
'People  are  staring  at  me,'  I  said  to 
Johnny.  'Is  my  slip  showing  or  some- 
thing?'" He  got  bright  red  and  said,  'I 
think  it's  me  they're  staring  at.'  And 
that's  the  first  I  knew  he  was  a  recog- 
nizable figure." 


►ut  he's  so  difficult  to  talk  to,  so 
evasive,  so  reserved,  I  complained.  "If 
you  have  some  interest  in  common,  you 
can  begin  to  get  to  know  him,"  she  said. 
"With  us  it  was  professional  football. 
We  went  to  professional  football  games 
for  months,  and  we'd  talk  about  that, 
and  then  talk  about  other  things.  He's 
shy.  It  takes  him  a  long  time  to  know 
people.  He's  been  betrayed  and  burned 
too  many  times.  Out  of  a  hundred  peo- 
ple who  want  to  know  Johnny,  maybe 
one  wants  to  really  know  him.  But  he 
has  me.  He  has  Art  Stark,  his  producer. 
He  has  Jeanne  (his  secretary).  Johnny's 
life  is  so  full  he  doesn't  have  time  to  get 
to  know  someone.  The  show  is  his  life. 

"When  he's  with  people  he  likes  and 
enjoys,  he  is  just  like  Johnny  on  TV. 
Very  quick,  very  funny.  Not  on.  He's 
not  'on'  when  he's  on  TV.  That's  him. 
When  he's  off  camera  in  the  office,  he's 
under  so  much  pressure — everybody  is 
after  him  for  something.  He's  not  him- 
self at  all.  The  show  is  like  a  party, 
small  talk,  unpredictable,  a  chance  to 
see  old  friends.  Johnny  spends  an  hour 
and  forty-five  minutes  every  night  at  a 
party.  That's  why  we  don't  run  off  to 
somebody's  house  when  he  gets  home. 
The  trouble  with  my  husband  is  he's  too 
normal.  He  is  a  loner,  not  like  many 
show-biz  personalities.  He  has  no  en- 
tourage. Johnny's  entourage  is  six  bags, 
two  puppies  and  me." 

Joanne  is  a  compulsive  interior  deco- 
rator. Officially.  That  is,  she  has  profes- 


Sequiiied  Dress«j« 


To  order  instructions  for  making  the  sequined  fashions  shown  on  page 
60  and  on  the  cover,  fill  in  coupon  and  mail  to 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL,  DEPT.  JPL-45 

Box  84 
New  York,  New  York  10046 

Instructions  tell  how  to  order  the  giant  sequins  for  the  dresses  and  the 
small  sequins  for  the  sweater  plus  the  color  and  weight  of  yarn  needed 
to  duplicate  our  pictures. 

Please  send  me  Journal  sequin  pattern(s)  I 
for  which  I  enclose  $  (no  stamps).  ! 


.Instructions  for  purple  crocheted  j 
dress  (JPL-45a)  50^  \ 


NAME  (Please  print) 


 Instructions  for  orange  crocheted  [  address 

dress  (JPL-45b)  50;!  j 


-Instructions  for  striped  knitted  1 
sweater  on  cover  (JPL-45c)  50^  ' 
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100 


$250,0001  Here's  your  ticket. 

Now  go  to  the  store,  match 
e  bubbles  and  win! 


How  many  bubbles  does  it  take  to 
make  Sprite  so  tart  and  tingling?  Don't 
bother  to  count— the  number  on  the  ticket 
inserted  below  is  your  personal  answer  in 
this  big  new  sweepstakes  for  Sprite. 

Go  to  your  favorite  store.  Compare 
your  ticket  with  the  winning  numbers 
displayed  there.  If  your  number  matches, 
you've  won  one  of  the  2,500  prizes  of  $100. 

Sprite.  So  tart  and  tingling,  we  just 
couldn't  keep  it  quiet. 


Reap 

a  dozen  cones  for  250 


ice-cream  rich . . .  with  FEZ- 
the  milk  with  twice  the  country  cream 


Try  this  easy  recipe 

FREEZER  CONES 

party-pretty  made  with  PET  and  KOOL-AID® 
"Instant  Soft  Drink  Mix" 

1.  Chill  \%  cups  PET  Evaporated  Milk  (1  tall 
can)  in  ice  tray  until  almost  frozen  at  edges. 

2.  Put  ice-cold  milk  into  cold  large  bowl  of  elec- 
tric mixer(or3-quart  bowl).  Using  cold  beaters, 
whip  at  high  speed  until  fluffy. 

3.  Add  Yi  cup  Sugar  and  1  envelope  your  favor- 
ite flavor  Regular  Kool-Aid®  (not  Pre- 
Sweetened).  Whip  until  stiff. 

4.  Freeze  in  1-quart  ice  tray  until  firm,  3  to  4 
hours. 

5.  Scoop  into  ice  cream  cones. 

<  :  ij  5  p,t  Off 

"KCy'.-AlO"  I  -.  t  emilnti)  liiiltmiil'  of  Grnrril  foodl  Cam 


PET 

MIIK  COMPANY 


MIIK  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 


f  VAPOR  ATEO 

MILK 


MOOD  MATCHERS 

Whatever  your  mood,  match  it  with 
a  quick-to-sew  coverup  made  from 
sheets  and  towels.  Be  worldly  in  a 
sophisticated  bath  gown  or  delicately 
feminine  in  a  lace  ruffled  robe.  Let 
the  pattern  of  a  sheet  or  towel  be 
the  design,  and  indulge  your  whim. 


Soft  and  pretty  is  the  way  to  feel 
in  this  long  robe  made  from  one 
twin-size  sheet  and  trimmed  with 
cotton  lace  and  ribbon.  Sheet  by 
Lady  Pepperell.  Vogue  6644  ($1.00). 


Luxurious  is  the  mood  of  this  long 
dress  made  from  two  Callaway 
bath  towels.  Vogue  design  6344  ($L50) 
is  the  basic  guide.  Put  zipper  in  side 
seam,  border  on  bodice. 


You  can  be  lazy  in  this  halter 
dress  made  from  two  J.  P.  Stevens 
towels.  Using  Vogue  67S)7  ($1.00) 

as  :i  guide,  place  pattein 
pieces  to  follow  design  of  towel. 


Bordered  with  flowers,  our  Empire 
dress  is  softly  romantic.  Use  one  single 
sheet  for  the  skirt  and  one  pillowcase 
each  for  bodice  and  sleeves.  Vogue 
6691  ($1.50).  Linens.  Cannon  Mills. 


All  sheets  and  towels  available  at  lead- 
ing deparltneni  stores.  Sew  exactly  I  he 
way  you  would  with  regular  dress 
fabrics.  Placement  of  the  pattern  pieces 
depemis  on  design  of  sheet  or  towel. 

Buy  Vogue  Patterns  at  the  store  that 
sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  by 
nuiil,  enclosing  check  or  money  order, 
from  Vogue-Hutttrick  Pattern  Service, 
P.O.  Box  ti:iO,  .Mtoona.  Pa.'  'Cal- 
ifornia and  Pennsylvania  residents 
plrasv  add  sales  tax 


UrMwingt  by  John  Wood 


For  a 

Safe 
Summer 

By  the  Journal  Home 
Management  Department 

^reyoua  safety  hazard?  Most 
if  us  are.  We  all  fall  prey  to 
langs,  bruises  and  worse  that 
an  spoil  the  summer's  fun.  In 
his  season  for  lawn  mowing, 
)lunges  in  the  pool,  tinkering 
vith  house  and  boat  repairs, 
t's  well  to  remember  that 
■at'h  has  its  special  hazards 
,ind  to  take  a  close  look  at 
products  with  built-in  safety. 

•  Most  of  us  who  mow  lawns 
.vorry  about  injuries  to  feet 
md  hands  from  contact  with 
he  blade  and  from  stones  and 
.wigs  the  machine  expels. 
D.P.E.I.  (Outdoor  Power 
Equipment  Institute ) hasdone 
something  about  it  their  Tri- 
angular Safety  Seal  (it's  es- 
itimated  90  percent  of  new 
mowers  will  bear  it)  indicates 
the  machine  measures  up  to 
the  Institute's  safety  specifi- 
cations and  tests.  Require- 
ments include  a  discharge 
opening  guarded  to  keep  feet 
out  of  blade's  path  and  blade 
housings  below  the  lowest  cut- 
ting position.  Look  for  the  seal 
'if  I  ills  is  your  year  to  buy  a 
new  mower. 

•  If  you've  ever  left  your 
mower  while  in  operation  and 
turned  to  see  it  cutting  a 
swathe  through  your  prize  bed 
of  lycori:<  xquamiyera,  you've 
vowed  never  to  do  it  again. 
Just  in  case  you  should  forget 
to  flick  the  motion-control 
-switch,  you  might  tie  a  finger 
to  the  handle  with  a  pink  rib- 
bon. Our  suggestion  for  next 
year's  models  is  borrowed  from 
the  railroads:  a  machine  that 
stops  if  you  take  your  hand 
from  the  handle. 

•  Your  husband  could  be  sec- 
onds from  disaster  if  he  works 
with  ordinary  electric  power 
tools  while  standing  in  wet 
grass  or  where  water  from  a 
nearby  hose  may  trickle  under- 
foot. (Even  3-wire  construc- 
tion may  not  protect  from 
painful  or  fatal  shocks.)  But 
there's  peace  of  mind  in  a 
group  of  new  electric  tools  for 
the  homemaker  that  is  guar- 
anteed safe  for  use  even  when 
standing  in  water  to  repair  a 
boat.  (Millers  Falls) 

•  New  devices  may  work  in 
new  ways.  Even  though  you've 
used  similar  products  before, 
read  and  follow  the  instruc- 
tions on  a  new  one  carefully- - 
chances  are  there  are  differ- 
ences. One  caution :  if  electrical 
connections  are  too  short  be- 
tween your  weatherproof  ex- 
terior outlet  and  the  job  to  be 
done,  extend  your  reach  only 


Of  course  you're  attracted  to  new  Gala's  pretty  borders— 
but  more  important . . . 


there's  no  softer . . . 


no  thirstier 


no  stronger  paper  towel 


Border  to  border,  new  Gala  is  the  hardest-working  paper  towel 
you  can  buy.  And  that's  the  real  beauty  of  it. 


NEW  DECORATED  TOWEL 

IwnNorttitrn 


THE 
BIG 
ROLL 


GaLA 


^  AMERICAN 

CAN  COMPANY 


Twcj 
layers! 
thick 


with  UL  approved  outdoor  heavy-duty 
cord  and  connections.  It's  just  plain  dan- 
gerous for  you  to  piece  outdoor  cords  with 
ordinary  electric  extension  cords. 

•  Are  you  concerned  about  swimming  pool 
flag  and  fence  crashers,  or  toddlers  crawl- 
ing through  protective  shrubbery?  Con- 
sider new  pool  covers  that  roll  on  electri- 


cally or  manually,  are  strong  enough  to  walk 
on  (Pool-Deck,  Inc.);  or  an  alarm  that  sig- 
nals in  the  house  when  an  object  falls  into 
the  pool.  You  adjust  weight  indicator,  so 
junior's  kite  landing  in  the  drink  doesn't 
call  out  the  home  safety  squad  (by  Olin). 

•  People  have  been  known  to  overreach, 
instead  of  moving  the  ladder,  when  paint- 


ing the  house  or  repairing  the  roof.  This 
can  also  be  true  when  there's  no  place  at 
hand  to  hold  a  paint  can  or  a  few  tools.  One 
inexpensive  gadget  grips  a  can  of  paint  or 
a  container  for  small  tools  at  the  ladder's 
side,  keeping  rungs  and  top  clear.  Don't 
forget  that  a  good  reason  for  not  painting 
ladders  is  that  cracks  and  breaks  won't  be 
hidden.  end 


I  bought  my  first  Savings  Bond 
25  years  ago 


I  was  14  years  old 

Mr.  Jack  Benny,  distinguished 
star  of  the  entertainment  world, 
may  not  have  a  computer's  mem- 
ory \\  hen  it  comes  to  his  age.  but 
his  dates  are  accurate  about  Sav- 
ings Bonds. 

The  first  Series  E  U.  S.  Savings 
Bond  was  issued  25  years  ago  on 
May  1.  1941,  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau  to 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


PAYIXtt 

4.15% 

WHEN  HELD  TO 
MATOr^JY 


^^^.  Benny  was  already  fa- 
mous as  a  radio  comedian  (the 
youngest  in  the  business,  by  his 
own  admission).  And  in  the 
years  which  followed,  he  proved 
himself  to  be  a  good  friend  of  the 
Bond  Program,  not  only  buying 
Bonds,  but  helping  to  sell  them 
to  the  .American  people. 

Through  his  efforts  and  those 
of  countless  other  volunteers  in 
radio  and  T\',  stage  and  screen, 
and  in  all  walks  of  life,  the 
American  people  have  bought 
more  than  $150  billion  in  Bonds. 

Of  these,  about  Si 00  billion 
have  been  cashed  in  for  emer- 
gencies, homes,  retirement,  etc. 
The  balance  is  being  held  by  tens 
of  millions  of  .American  families 
— a  star-spangled  nest-egg  for 
the  future. 

\N'hy  not  start  building  your 
nest-egg  with  Savings  Bonds — 
for  yourself,  and  to  back  up  our 
men  in  \  ietnam.  But  give  it  a 
chance  to  build  up  by  starting 
young.  Like  Jack  Benny. 


Buy  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 

If^ki  ^'  ^  Ouvrmt  rnl  dofi  nol  pay  for  this  ad^trltitmrnt  1 1  Is  prrirn 

i*Mtpfriit.  -n  wish  Ihr  Treotur}  Ofpurtmrnt  and  Thr  AJ\*r 


ilfJ  as  a  public 
rlitint  Council 


Mixed-up 
Milk  Shakes 


Milk  shakes,  malts,  frosts,  floats,  frap- 
p&  or  freezes— no  matter  what  you  call 
them,  summertime  hot  weather  is  a 
great  excuse  to  indulge,  .\ppetite  droop- 
ing on  a  hot  morning?  Try  one  of  our 
breakfast  shakes.  Counting  calories? 
We've  invented  several  low-calorie 
shakes  that  are  so  rich-tasting  you  may 
still  feel  guilty ! 

LOW-CALORIE  BANANA  SHAKE 

A  glass  of  this  creamy,  outrageously 
rich  shake  has  the  same  amount  of 
calories  as  a  glass  of  whole  milk ! 

cup  mashed         1  Tb.  nonfat  dry 
banana  (1  large        milk  solids 
banana)  V4  cup  dietetic 

Wt  tsp.  lemon  juice       vanilla  ice  cream 
y»  cup  water 

Mash  a  large  banana  to  make  '  2  cup  of 
liquid.  ML\  with  teaspoon  lemon 
juice.  Add  1  tablespoon  nonfat  dry  milk 
solids  and  mix  well.  Stir  in  I4  cup  soft- 
ened dietetic  vanilla  ice  cream  and  U 
cup  water.  Serves  1. 

BREAKFAST  IN  A  GLASS 

.\  fruit-flavored  eggnog,  made  from  a 
handy  caimed  milk  shake  available  all 
across  the  country. 

1  (10.4-oz.)  can         1  egg 

vanilla  milk  shake  Nutmeg 
IV2  Tb.  orange 

flavor  instant 

breakfast  drink 

Pour  a  10.4-oz.  can  vanilla  milk  shake 
into  individual  glass.  Stir  in  1 '  j  table- 
spoons orange-flavor  instant  breakfast 
drink  and  1  beaten  egg;  mix  well.  Dust 
top  with  nutmeg.  Makes  1  tall,  terrific 
tumblerful. 

LOW-CALORIE  APRICOT  SHAKE 

If  you  wan:  to  cut  calories  even  more, 
use  diet-type,  artificially  sweetened 
apricots. 

1  (1-lb.,  14-oz.)  can    2>,z  cups  dietetic 
apricot  halves  vanilla  ice  cream, 

V3  cup  nonfat  dry  softened 
milk  solids 

Drain  a  1-lb.,  14-oz.  can  apricot  halves. 
Save  liquid  and  chill.  Puree  apricots  by 
pressing  through  a  sieve.  Mix  apricot 
liquid  with  I3  cup  nonfat  dry  milk 
solids.  Combine  with  piu-eed  apricots. 
I,  Or  you  can  whiz  apricots,  their  liquid, 
and  the  dry  milk  solids  in  the  blender.") 
.\dd  2  •  ■>  cups  dietetic  vanilla  ice  cream, 
and  mix  well.  Serves  6. 

PEANUT  BUTTER  AND 
CHOCOLATE  BREAKFAST 

Kids  fuss  over  breakfast?  Let  them 
drink  this.  You  don't  have  to  tell  them 
how  nutritious  it  is. 

1  (1.2-oz.)  pkg.  '/4  cup  creamy 
chocolate  instant       peanut  butter 

breakfast  product  V2  cup  chocolate 

1  cup  cold  milk  ice  cream 

Combine  1  ( 1 .2-oz. )  pkg.  chocolate  instant 
breakfast  product  with  1  cup  cold  milk. 
Mix  until  instant  breakfast  product  is 
dissolved.  .\dd  '4  cup  creamy  peanut 
butter  and  '  cup  chocolate  ice  cream. 
Beat  thoroughly  with  rotary  or  electric 
beater.  Serves  '1. 

ORANGE  FOAM 

Perfect  for  dieters  and  for  people  who 
are  trying  to  strengthen  their  nails.  Our 
Orange  Foam  has  only  1 1  calories  more 
than  a  can  of  liquid  diet  food,  and  is 
one  of  the  nireHt  ways  we  know  of  to 


drink  gelatin.  Which,  by  the  way,  is 
happily  filling. 


2  envelopes  orange 
instant  gelatin 
drink 

cup  cold  water 


cup  chilled 
orange  juice 
1  cup  dietetic 
vanilla  ice  crear 
softened 


Mix  2  envelopes  orange  instant  gelatin 
drink  with  cup  cold  water,  until 
gelatin  is  completely  dissolved.  .\dd  ' 
cup  chilled  orange  juice  and  1  cup  soft- 
ened dietetic  vanilla  ice  cream.  Mix 
until  foamy.  Serves  2. 

CRANBERRY  FOAM 

.\s  milk  shakes  go,  this  is  fairly  low- 
calorie  (,313,  to  be  specific").  .\  great  way 
to  drink  gelatin  for  building  strong  nails. 


1  envelope 
cranberry-orange 
instant  gelatin 
drink 

cup  cold  water 


Vi  cup  whole-berry 
cranberry  sauce 

W*  cup  dietetic 
vanilla  ice  cream, 
softened 


Completely  dissolve  1  envelope  cran- 
berry-orange instant  gelatin  drink  in 
^2  cup  cold  water.  Stir  in  cup  whole- 
berry  cranberry  sauce  and  cup  soft- 
ened dietetic  vanilla  ice  cream.  Serves  1 . 

BUBBLY  PEACH  SHAKE 

To  transform  into  a  punch,  simply  add 
more  ginger  ale— well  chilled,  of  course. 

1  (12-oz.)  pkg.  3  cups  softened 
frozen  peaches,        vanilla  or  peach 
partially  thawed        ice  cream 

IV^  cups  ginger  ale 

Mash  a  12-oz.  pkg.  frozen  peaches, 
which  need  not  be  completely  thawed. 
Mix  with  1  •  2  cups  ginger  ale  and  3  cups 
softened  vanilla  or  peach  ice  cream. 
Serves  6. 

MINTED  TEA  SHAKE 

Tired  of  "just  plain"  iced  tea?  Try  it 
this  way! 

2  cups  freshly  made  4  cups  lemon 
strong  hot  tea  sherbet,  softened 
cup  coarsely          Mint  sprigs 
chopped  fresh 

mint 

Pour  2  cups  freshly  made  strong  hot  tea 
over  ^2  cup  coarsely  chopped  fresh  mint 
and  let  stand  about  10  minutes.  Drain 
tea  from  mint  and  chill.  .\t  serving  time, 
mix  chilled  tea  with  4  cups  softened 
lemon  sherbet.  Garnish  with  mint  sprigs. 
Serves  6. 

MELONY  FLOAT 

Ever  dropped  a  few  melon  balls  into  a 
milk  shake?  Great  thought! 

1  (16-oz.)  bottle  1  (12-oz.)  pkg. 

ginger  ale  frozen  melon 

4  cups  lemon  balls,  thawed 

sherbet,  softened 

Combine  1  (,  16-oz. ^  bottle  ginger  ale 
with  4  cups  softened  lemon  sherbet.  Mix 
well.  Pour  into  6  glasses.  Drop  3  or  4 
thawed  melon  balls  into  each  glass. 
Serves  6. 

JAMAICA  SHAKE 

Jamaica  because  it's  flavored  with  rum. 
If  you  like  thick,  thick  shakes,  stir  in 
an  extra  scoop  or  two  of  softened  ice 
cream. 

1  Tb.  rum  flavoring    2  (10.4-oz.)  cans 

2  (12-oz.)  cans  vanilla  milk  shake 
cola  drink              IVi  cups  vanilla  ice 

cream 

Combine  1  tablespoon  rum  flavoring 
with  2  (12-oz.)  cans  cola  drink  and  2 
(10.4-oz.)  cans  vanilla  milk  shake.  Put 
a  scoop  of  vanilla  ice  cream  (about  '4 
cup)  in  each  of  6  glaases  and  fill  witli 
cola  mixture.  Serves  6.  end 
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Why  is  Heinz 
the  proud  pickle? 


In  a  world  of  the  short-cut  and 
commonplace,  we  stand  alone. 
The  proud  pickle.  Heinz. 
No  compromise.  No  shilly-shally 
Not  in  97 years  of  making  pickles. 
We  know  there  is  no  easy  way. 
So  we  stop  at  nothing.  And  start 
with  choice  cucumbers,  grown 
up  and  ready  for  picklehood. 
They  bruise  easy,  so  we  pick 
them  by  hand.  One  by  one. 
And  packing?  Pickles 
don't  like  to  be  squeezed. 
So  we  give  them  a  little 


elbow  room,  let  them  breathe. 
And  they  absorb  more  flavor. 
Everything  is  a  matter  of 
pride  with  us.  That's  why  we 
use  only  pure  ingredients 
and  our  very  own  recipes. 
Sure,  it's  a  lot  of  work. 
And  we're  proud  of  it.  Proud 
of  pickles  that  taste  the  way 
no  other  pickles  do.  Crisp. 
Full-bodied.  Savory.  Heinz. 
Now,  if  you  were  the  best-tasting 
pickle,  wouldn't  ^fffft?^^^ 
you  be  proud?  ^^00^*^^^^ 
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Home  Management  Editor 

Calling  all 
picnickers ! 
July  opens 
the  season  for  eating 
under  the  skies.  Along 
with  our  own  wish  for  a 
Happy  Fourth,  we  add 
pointers  for  picnic-s.  If 
you  expect  to  celebrate 
far  afield,  do  take  spe- 
cial care  of  perishable 
foods.  They  will  look 
better,  taste  better  and, 
most  important,  be  safe 
to  eat.  (A  rule  of  thumb: 
No  perishable  foods  are 
safely  left  at  room  tem- 
perature for  more  than 
four  hours — and  the 
time  must  be  shorter 
when  temperature  soars. 
Some  keep-cold  ideas: 
Superchill  what  you  can, 
both  to  keep  the  food 
itself  cold  and  to  help 
other  foods  packed 
around  it  stay  chilly. 
For  instance,  freeze 
c-akes,  cookies  and  sand- 
wiches ( meat,  cheese, 
fish  and  peanut-butter 
fillings  freeze  well,  but 
omit  lettuce  and  add  on 
arrival  i. Beverages, such 
as  coffee,  tea  and  juices 
(milk  is  the  exc-eption) 
have  a  cold  start  when 
frozen  in  ice  trays — the 
cubes  melt  as  they  go. 
Your  own  picnic  pack 
probably  has  an  assort- 
ment of  carriers  to  keep 
foods  cool,  but  if  addi- 
tions are  in  order,  you'll 
find  a  wonderful  array 
of  chests  and  insulated 
containers  available. 
Everj-  picnic  should  in- 
clude something  warm — 
even  on  the  hottest  day. 
Little,  indi\idual  ther- 
mos jars  of  hot  soup  or 
consomme,  tea  or  cofiFee 
travel  well.  If  there's 
to  be  a  campfire,  con- 
sider individual  foil- 
wrapped  pieces  of 
chicken,  com  on  the 
cob,  or  a  medley  of 
frozen  vegetables  to 
heat  in  foil  on  a  rack  above  the  coals. 

A  reader  writes:  "What  I 
like  best  about  our  carpeted 
t kitchen  floor  is  that  it  looks 


for  kitchens  is  a  new  idea,  it's  good  to 
have  your  report. 

A  1 14-inch  braided  nylon 
line  lifted  John  H.  Glenn 
Jr.  from  the  Friendship  7 
after  his  breathtaking  trip  into  space.  I 
examined  a  length  of  it  the  other  day, 
and  marveled  at  the  way  the  outer 
strands  were  woven  around  a  center  core 
to  give  a  line  both  tough  and  smooth. 
Most  of  us  don't  have  cargoes  as  pre- 


pad  should  be  cut  2  inches  smaller  in 
each  direction  than  the  rug  it  fits  under. 
To  keep  rugs  and  pads  aligned,  use 
double-faced  tape  between  them. 


a  H 

Did  you  know  there  are 
new  pleated-foil  baking 
cups  sturdy  enough  to  use 
without  muffin  pans?  Just  plac-e  them 
on  a  baking  sheet.  We  like  them  for 
baking  mtiffins  and  cupcakes  in  the 
larger  sizes,  and  for  chilling  indi\'idual 


Northern  gives  you  more  softness  for  the  money 
than  any  other  tissue  you  can  buy 


Northern. 


.4^ 


good  aii  the  time.  With  the  floor  cover- 
ing we  r  nd  before,  there  were  times  when 
the  ft'KjC  i'^jked  clean,  polished  and 
smilir But  fhese  were  brief  moment.s, 
since  w  t.avc-  four  children  and  a  dog." 
Mrs.  Ru  h  Wi  ^>bf•r  of  Des  Moines  ha.s 
found  her  nyloi:  carpet  easy  to  clean, 
and  quiet  to  ase.  \nd,  as  a  mother  of 
small  children,  ^he  appreciates  the 
saving  when  dishes  they  drop  don't 
break.  Thank  you,  Ruth;  since  carj>et 


cious  as  a  spaceman  to  lift,  but  a  line  of 
freshly  washed  clothes  rates  as  pretty 
important  when  it's  hung  in  the  sun.  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  new  clothesline, 
you'll  find  Samson  cord  made  the  same 
way  as  John  Glenn's  was,  except  not  as 
thick  and  the  outside  sheath  is  cotton. 

If  rooms  look  cooler  to  you  in 
summer  with  lots  of  bare  floor 
showing,  it's  important  to 
anchor  small  rug.s  and  runners  for 
safety's  sake.  Ozite's  Stay-tite  is  one 
such  anchoring— it's  rubber  with  a  non- 
skid  suriace,  and  it  can  be  cut  with 
scissors  to  the  proi>er  size.  The  anchor 


servings  of  relishes  and  sauces  in  the 
smaller  sizes.  .  .  .  There  is  a  new  garden 
tool  that  takes  the  place  of  two?  Bissell's 
adjustable  rake  has  a  slide  device  on  the 
handle  that  changes  the  spread  from 
wide  for  lawn  raking  to  small  for  reach- 
ing comfortably  under  and  around 
shrubs  and  flowers.  .  .  .  The  newest  baby 
diapers  stretch?  .\  good  idea,  too,  for 
baby  can  kick,  wiggle  and  squirm  to  his 
heart's  delight.  Th^  Curity  diai)€rs,  by 
the  way,  come  folded  to  size  to  save  time. 


nudged  into  the  job  last  weekend  by  two 
circumstances:  Others  would  be  using 
the  range  while  I  was  away,  attti  the 
oven  had  reached  that  point  where  it 
was  really  distressingly  dirty.  Isn't  it 
typical — when  I  finally  got  to  the  job,  it 
was  easier  than  I'd  remembered,  with 
the  new  oven  cleaners.  I  used  a  Dow 
cleaner  this  time;  sprayed  the  .slightly 
warm  oven,  and  with  an  easy  swipe  the 
lining  came  clean.  It  was  all  over  in  25 
minutes.  Now  for  some  items  they  don't 
normally  tell  you  about 
oven-cleaning.  If  your 
oven  has  a  light,  use  a 
bit  of  freezer  tape  over 
the  sT*-itch  on  the  door 
frame  to  keep  it  off  while 
you  spray— so  liquid 
w^on't  spatter  on  a  hot 
lamp  bulb.  Then  rinse 
the  cleaned  lining  at  least 
twice,  for  leftover  stain 
might  scorch  with  the 
first  heating  and  make 
the  nearly  clean  oven 
look  dreadftil.  Finally, 
do  remember  to  heat 
the  oven  at  least  10 
minutes  before  using  it 
lj|B  for  food.  Of  course,  the 
real  ultimatein  easy  oven 
care  these  days  is  the 
kind  that  cleans  itself— 
and  next  time  that's  the 
kind  for  me. 

If    ever  an 

I organization 
can  be  called 
a  "helping  hand,  "  it  is 
the  National  Coimcil 
for  Homemaker  Ser- 
\"ices.  It  works  with  5-50 
local  agencies  that  ar- 
range for  trained  and 
supervised  women  to 
take  the  place  of  real 
horaemakers  in  times  of 
illness,  tension  or  other 
incapacity.  They  care 
for  children,  the  sick 
and  aging,  and  often 
keep  homes  together 
that  might  otherwise  be 
broken.  At  a  committee 
meeting  the  other  day  I 
listened  to  a  report  on 
how  homemaker  ser- 
^ices  in  New  York  City, 
in  five  years,  had  cared 
for  close  to  7,000  people 
in  their  own  homes.  This 
meant  a  two-way  sav- 
ing: of  $.5  million  when 
compared  with  the  cost 
through  other  facilities, 
and,  even  more  impor- 
tant, in  the  dignity  and 
well-being  of  families 
kept  together  during 
crises.  It  is  such  a 
worthy  service;  one  to  remember  if  you 
have  time  or  money  to  contribute. 


For  several  weeks  I've 
been  putting  of!  "doing" 
he  oven   until    I  was 


July  is  the  time  to  consider 
some  cold  facts.  For  one, 
ice  shatters  easier  when  it 
is  very  cold.  For  instance,  ice  from  a 
freezer  chips  easier  than  that  from  a 
regular  refrigerator  compartment.  When 
there  is  a  party  in  your  future,  you 
might  remember  this  and  crush  your 
ice  ahead  of  timo  and  store  it  in  plas- 
tic bags  in  the  freezer.  It's  also  a  fact 
that  ice  prepared  this  way  ha.s  greater 
chill-power  than  ice  which  is  crushed  just 
as  it's  used.  end 


CARSON  continued  from  page  100 


to  spend  on  something  else.  Johnny  says, 
'Joanne,  please,  I  can't  afford  to  have 


uated  from  the  Settlement  House  proj- 
ect, but  they  haven't  graduated  from 
Joanne.  "We  talk  about  politics  and 
morality.  I  got  them  to  subscribe  to 
Time  magazine  and  introduced  them  to 
ballet.  I  showed  them  how  to  shop  at 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  on  a  budget— that 
it's  better  to  buy  one  $50  dress  than 
five  $10  dresses.  I  got  them  to  work  in 
Lindsay's  campaign  . . .  now  we're  going 
to  do  volunteer  hospital  work.  The  six 
of  us."  The  group  still  meets  every 


Tuesday  night  in  the  Carson  apartment. 

At  7:30  every  night— except  Tues- 
days—Joanne stops  whatever  she  is  do- 
ing "to  devote  an  hour  to  my  husband. 
I  soak  in  a  bubble  bath  and  do  my  hair 
and  make  myself  as  beautiful  as  pos- 
sible. Some  nights  I  put  on  a  long  hostess 
gown.  Or  I  might  wear  pink  Doctor 
Dentons  and  my  hair  down." 

The  show  is  taped  at  6:.30.  By  8:30 
Johnny  is  home.  He  heads  for  the 
kitchen  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  "Unless  he's 
feeling  overcoffeed.  Then  he  has  a  cup  of 
bouillon  and  unwinds  with  the  afternoon 
papers.  Dinner  we  play  by  ear.  My  get- 
ting dinner  means  serving  what  Annie 


has  cooked  and  left  in  the  oven.  Pot 
roast  or  meat  loaf  or  macaroni  and 
cheese.  Sometimes  all  he  wants  is  pop- 
corn and  a  glass  of  milk.  He  pops  it 
himself."  Johnny  has  acquired  only  one 
new  sophistication  about  food  since  com- 
ing east  from  Nebraska.  He  takes  his 
steak  medium  now  instead  of  well  done. 

Maybe  twice  a  month  they  go  out. 
To  the  theater  or  dinner  at  Danny's 
Hide-a-way,  where  the  clientele  is  blase 
toward  celebrities.  "Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days are  amateur  nights. 
We  never  go  anywhere." 
They  never  miss  a 
Giants'  football  game, 
and  summer  weekends 
are  spent  on  the  boat, 
the  Deductible.  "Our  life 
is  more  normal  than  the 
shoe  clerk's  around  the 
corner,"  says  Joanne. 

She  picked  up  a  copy 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,  Vol.  14,  Light- 
ning to  Maximilian. 
"Here's  what  Johnny 
was  reading  last  night," 
she  said.  "We  watched 
All  the  King's  Men  on 
The  Late  Show.  He 
wanted  to  know  more 
about  Huey  Long.  From 
Long  he  turned  to  Ma- 
laria, then  Man,  then 
Magnetism  and  Mar- 
riage. But  he's  not  only 
curious.  He's  funny,  too. 
Naturally  funny.  And 
fast.  Like  when  he  acci- 
dentally spilled  a  whole 
bottle  of  aspirin  into  the 
sink  where  I  was  wash- 
ing some  hand  laundry. 
'Your  stockings  have  a 
headache,'  he  said.  That 
was  fast. 

"When  I  come  home 
from  the  hairdresser 
(Mr.  Kenneth;  on  a 
windy  day,  he'll  say, 
'That  cost  me  15  clams. 
I'll  take  you  down  to 
the  Rockefeller  wind 
tunnel  and  do  the  job 
for  free.  I  could  run  you 
through  a  car  wash  and 
get  the  same  effect.'" 

One  night  recently 
was  a  major  event  for 
the  Carsons.  They  went 
to  a  party.  "Johnny  was 
reading  all  those  articles 
about  what  hermits  we 
were,  and  he  said, 
'Maybe  we  should  so- 
cialize more.'  Every  six 
or  eight  months  we  go 
out,  and  we're  reminded 
why  we  don't  socialize 
more  and  we  go  home 
and  are  hermits  again.  One  lady  was 
auditioning  the  whole  evening.  Her 
friends  must  have  told  her  she  was  a 
natural  for  The  Tonight  Show  with  her 
funny  stories  about  horseback  riding 
for  her  flabby  thighs.  And  I  thought 
my  face  would  crack  from  smiling  when- 
ever anybody  said,  'Your  husband  goes 
to  bed  with  me'  or  'Oh,  Johnny,  you're 
the  man  who  keeps  me  awake  nights.' 
As  if  we  had  never  heard  the  lines 
before. 

"We've  decided  we  prefer  being  alone 
with  each  other.  It's  much  more  fun. 
My  husband  is  a  loner.  And  I  guess  I  m 
becoming  a  loner,  too."  end 


sional  credentials  and  advises  friends. 
"But  not  for  money— then  they  feel 
free  to  call  you  at  any  hour." 

What  saddens  Joanne  about  their 
newly  purchased  vacation  retreat  in  Las 
Vegas  is  that  they  bought  it  furnished. 
".\11  in  purple  and  green,  my  two  least 
favorite  colors."  But  she's  sneaking  out 
one  pseudo-French  Provincial  piece 
at  a  time  and  replacing  it  with  that 
El  Greco  Carson  look. 


you  save  me  so  much  money!'  See  th 
bar?  The  whole  thing  cost  less  than  $5( 
I  tacked  the  bamboo  to  the  walls  mysel 
with  a  staple  gun.  It's  just  garden  fenc 
ing,  $6  a  roll.  And  the  beams  are  red 
wood,  the  cheapest  lumber  you  can  buj 
I  got  the  nets  and  old  floats  for  nothin 
on  the  wharf  at  San  Francisco.  An^ 
that's  an  old  badminton  net  I  threw  int 
the  washing  machine  with  brown  dye. 


eJohnny  took  a  vaca- 
tion from  The  Tonight 
Show  the  first  week  in 
January  and  they  flew 
to  Vegas.  "I  use  TWA 
like  a  moving  van," 
Joanne  says.  "This  time 
I  lugged  a  giant  iron 
horse  along.  They 
warned  Las  Vegas  TWA 
it  was  coming,  and  they 
said,  'If  New  York  could 
get  it  on,  we  can  get  it 
off.' "  At  the  end  of  the 
week  Johnny  flew  home. 
Joanne  stayed  on  to  tear 
down  a  few  walls  und 
things.  I  found  her  there 
consulting  a  carpenter 
at  10  P.M.  "There'd  be  a 
bit  of  plywood  left  to 
throw  away,"  the  car- 
penter mused.  "We 
don't  throw  anything 
away,"  Joanne  said. 
"I'll  figure  out  some- 
thing to  do  with  it." 

What  had  been  a  four- 
bedroom  house  with  a 
carport  was  now  a  two- 
bedroom  house  with  a 
library,  a  bar  and  a  car- 
port transformed  into  a 
den.  Twenty-four  hours 
after  her  husband's  de- 
parture, his  bedroom 
had  been  transformed 
from  a  pastel  boudoir  to 
a  dark-tweedy  masculine 
haven.  She  had  just  fin- 
ished painting  a  still  life 
of  oranges  to  pick  up 
the  color  of  the  spread 
in  her  own  adjoining 
bedroom.  "He  has  such 
terrible  hours  when  he's 
working  out  here,"  she 
said.  "He  really  needs 
his  rest.  That's  why  we 
have  separate  bed- 
rooms." 

She  was  furious  about 
a  report  setting  Johnny's 
income  at  $400,000.  "He 
works  so  hard  to  build 
up  rapport  with  his  au- 
dience, and  in  one  sen- 
tence they  set  him  so  far 
above  them.  Why  don't  they  ever  write 
how  much  he  gets  after  taxes  and 
agent's  fees  and  manager's  commissions 
and  child  support.  Why,  we  live  like  peo- 
ple with  an  income  of  .  .  .  maybe  .  .  . 
$80,000  a  year.  I  did  this  whole  house 
out  of  my  allowance." 

She  haunts  the  Vegas  furniture  super- 
markets, the  discount  houses  with  names 
like  Fantastic  Fair  and  Wonderland. 
"Most  of  it  is  the  gaudiest  junk,  but  if 
you  have  an  eye,  you  can  isolate  what's 
good.  Would  you  believe  those  lamps  cost 
only  $7.99  each?  I  love  sales.  If  Johnny 
gives  me  $100  to  buy  something  and  I 
can  get  it  on  sale  for  $20,  then  I  have  $80 


Towel  100%  Cotton,  Bath  Rug  50%  FortrelS'-Polyester.  50°/s  Nylon  Acrylic.  Fortrel  is  registered  trademark  of  Celanese  Corp 


There  are  three  slot  machines  in  the 
corner.  Joanne  hates  to  gamble.  "I  feed 
them  nickels  and  dimes  till  I  run  out  of 
change,  then  I  open  them  up  with  my 
key  and  start  all  over  again.  I  like  a  sure 
thing.  Like  a  cigarette  machine.  You  put 
in  the  money  and  you  just  know  some- 
thing's always  going  to  come  out." 

She  excused  herself  to  call  New  York. 
"It's  one  of  my  girls  ...  I  had  a  letter 
from  her  .  .  .  ver>-  sad  and  lonely." 
Joanne's  girls.  They  were  assigned  to 
her  at  the  Lenox  Hill  Settlement  House 
three  years  ago  when  she  volunteered  to 
teach  a  class  in  grooming  and  makeup. 
They  were  18  then.  They  have  grad- 
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family  talk.  Because  I  lived  in  only  a 
few  rooms  of  my  house,  their  homes 
seemed  to  blaze  with  light.  Afterward, 
dri\ing  back  through  the  dark  village, 
the  pain  would  come  stronger  than  ever. 

Mourning  is  a  necessary  illness.  You'll 
never  be  well  without  it,  and  you  can- 
not rush  it.  Grief  is  amazingly  physi- 
cal—a knot  in  your  stomach,  a  pain  in 
your  chest  or  throat. 
You  often  reproduce  the 
sj-mptoms  of  your  hus- 
band's last  illness  be- 
cause you  are  trying  to 
take  his  place  and  to  do 
the  jobs  he  did  for  you. 

These  symptoms  ap- 
peared every  time  I 
tried  to  handle  business 
affairs  or  to  understand 
the  terms  o:  my  hus- 
band's will.  When  I  be- 
gan to  understand  the 
cause,  the  symptoms 
disappeared.  I  stopped 
worrying  about  display- 
ing my  ignorance,  and 
demanded  that  my  law- 
yer explain  each  matter 
carefully.  Lawyers  need 
you  as  much  as  you 
needthem.Ifanattorney 
is  impatient,  and  many 
of  them  are,  slow  him 
down  or  get  another  at- 
torney. When  you  do 
the  best  possible  job  for 
yourself  and  your  chil- 
dren, you  are  respecting 
yourhtisband'smemory. 


wc  will   uc  iicaicu   tjy    tiie  rcLugiiitiuu 

that  we  are  all  very  much  the  same. 
When  we  really  understand  that  all 
human  beings  feel  guilty,  that  we  are 
all  angry  when  we  are  left  behind,  then 
we  do  not  feel  so  ashamed  or  alone. 

The  discovery  that  we  care  is  the  big 
step  forward.  Because  I  am  vain,  I  was 
troubled  by  the  dark  lines  and  shadows 
that  appeared  under  my  eyes.  I  had  the 
effrontery  to  think  I  was  different,  that 
I  would  not  look  like  a  new  widow.  Now 


nave  iieipeu  lue,  lor  mere  is  a  iirie  Kin- 
ship among  women.  Through  the  cen- 
turies we  have  had  to  help  each  other, 
and  we  can  be  proud  of  the  progress  we 
have  made.  Today  our  great  lack  is  that 
we  are  not  prepared  for  separation  - 
from  our  children  as  they  grow  up,  from 
our  youth,  and  finally  from  our  hus- 
bands. We  are  bewitched  by  our  culture 
every  day  of  our  lives.  We  are  sold  sex 
and  glamour  until  every  wrinkle  be- 
comes a  tragedy  and  the  loss  of  youth 


A, 


Lfter  months  have 
passed  and  your  con- 
fusion is  gone,  your 
sense  of  loss  may  very 
well  be  keener.  I  believe 
that  we  mourn  in  stages : 
Nature  supplies  us  with 
a  regulating  mechanism 
that  only  allows  us  to 
feel  as  much  emotion  as 
we  can  bear.  When  nec- 
essary, we  are  mercifully 
put  in  a  state  of  shock. 
Our  understanding  is 
incomplete  even  when 
we  think  we  have  ac- 
cepted reality.  Recently 
I  saw  an  auto  accident 
and  thought  quite  sim- 
ply, /  must  tell  Harold 
about  this  tonight. 

During  the  first 
months,  husbands  and 
wives  mourn  the  many 
ways  in  which  they  took 
care  of  each  other.  When 
I  discovered  that  I  could 
live  without  my  hus- 
band as  he  could  have  lived  without  me, 
then,  months  later,  the  real  pain  ap- 
peared. I  saw  an  old  snapshot  of  him  in  a 
swimming  pool  holding  out  his  hands  to 
one  of  our  sons,  and  then  I  knew  I  had 
lost  the  man.  Beyond  dependence,  I  had 
lost  love.  This  is  the  core  of  our  lives.  I 
was  strong  enough  now  to  understand. 

Knowledge  comes  through  both  our 
minds  and  our  emotions.  We  mu.st  pass 
through  the  panic,  the  anger  and  the 
guilt.  We  a.sk,  could  I  have  prevented 
thi.H  death?  Did  I  contribute  to  thi.s 
death?  We  recover  only  at  our  own 
pace,  and,  while  we  jjain  reHpect  for  the 
remarkable  diversity  of  human  reaction, 
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I  know  these  were  honorable  scars.  The 
world  needs  people  who  care. 

From  the  evening  I  first  saw  him  up 
on  a  platform  on  a  New  York  street 
corner  speaking  out  for  the  election  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  I  knew  that 
my  husband  was  a  man  who  was  in- 
volved in  his  world.  The  French  call  it 
engage.  We  might  call  it  love.  He  worked 
all  his  life  for  a  world  at  peace,  a  world 
free  of  racial  and  religious  bigotry,  and 
he  left  his  concern  as  a  legacy  to  his 
children  and  to  me. 

A  man's  influence  on  a  woman  con- 
tinues, and  now  I  have  a  need  to  con- 
tribute in  my  own  way.  Other  women 


a  disaster.  Suddenly  the  extreme  separa- 
tion from  a  husband  exposes  what  is 
wrong  with  our  lives. 

Our  homes  are  too  small.  We  live  in 
a  world,  not  a  house.  We  need  work  and 
social  purpose  outside  as  well  as  within 
our  homes,  all  our  lives.  We  must  pro- 
vide not  only  for  our  old  age,  but  for 
our  middle  age.  We  live  half  our  adult 
lives  after  our  children  are  grown.  Very 
few  of  us  live  up  to  our  capacities.  We 
can  take  good  care  of  our  children  and 
still  participate  in  our  world.  The  child 
psychologist.  Dr.  Bruno  Reltelhcim, 
says  that  loo  much  inveslmenl  in  our 
children  is  harmful  to  the  children,  be- 


cause tney  leei  tnai  too  mucn  is  de- 
manded of  them  in  return.  Children 
benefit  when  their  mothers  are  complete 
human  beings.  Through  teaching^  poli- 
tics and  social  work  we  can  extend  our 
family  love  to  other  families,  and  don't 
let  anyone  tell  you  that  this  is  being 
"masculine."  When  we  feel,  as  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  did,  that  we  are  mothers  of 
all  children,  we  are  being  truly  feminine. 
When  we  face  our  old  age  with  active 
concern  for  today's  aged,  we  are  being 
human.  When  we  com- 
municate our  feelings 
through  the  arts,  we  are 
communicating  human 
feelings.  Just  as  we  help 
our  children  to  grow  up 
out  of  dependency,  so 
we  must  help  ourselves 
to  grow  so  that  we  are 
not  stranded  when  we 
are  left  alone.  Despite 
my  loss,  I  feel  awakened 
from  a  lethargy  in  which 
everything  important 
was  determined  for  me 
by  the  structure  of  my 
family  life. 

I  read  a  great  deal, 
yet  never  understood 
the  search  for  "identity" 
in  modern  writing.  I 
thought  I  knew  who  I 
was  —  my  husband's 
wife,  my  sons'  mother. 
My  husband  was  a  deep- 
feeling  and  intelligent 
man.  His  sons  were 
growing  up  to  follow  his 
example.  Now  I  know  I 
was  only  a  reflector  of 
their  lives,  and  that  is 
not  enough.  It  should 
not  be  enough  because 
every  person,  man  or 
woman,  is  special. 

There  were  certainly 
years  I  should  have  de- 
voted primarily  to  my 
family,  but  even  then  I 
frittered  away  time  on 
recipes,  cleaning  and 
unnecessary  fussing  over 
my  home  and  children. 
We  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  unless  we  de- 
vote ourselves  exclu- 
sively to  our  families 
we  are  cheating  our- 
selves and  our  children. 

Discontent  can  be 
healthy.  I  thank  my  in- 
born restlessness  that  I 
found  it  necessary  to 
attend  a  writing  class. 
Like  many  would-be 
writers  I  collected  hun- 
dreds of  rejection  slips, 
but  I'm  grateful  for  the 
work  I  did  and  for  the 
disappointments.  Without  realizing  it,  I 
was  preparing  for  this  stage  of  my  life. 

In  a  world  that  isolates  lone  women, 
I've  gone  alone  to  restaurants  and  been 
eyed  with  suspicion.  I've  been  omitted 
from  parties  while  lone  men  are  in  de- 
mand, but  as  long  as  I  understand  that 
this  is  a  failing  of  our  society,  not  my 
own  I  can  find  areas  in  which  I'm  ac- 
cepted for  myself.  Widows  discover  that 
our  good  friends  arc  still  good  friends.  We 
make  new  ones  and  we  lose  a  few.  Often 
we  become  threats  to  insecure  wives  who 
have  always  flirted.  We  might  tell  these 
women  that  we  understand  jealousy 
because  we,  too,  experienced  it. 
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'hen  I  first  discovered  that  my  hus- 
1  had  angina,  I  began  to  ask  how  I 
d  ever  cope  with  death.  And  yet  I 
coping.  Life  is  very  strong,  and  I'm 
ig  on  living.  Life  is  a  greater  miracle 
1  a  book,  and  perhaps  I  shall  write 
book,  too.  My  friend  and  editor, 
:e  Norris,  always  told  our  writing 
3,  "You  must  reach.  Reach  farther 
1  you  know  you  can."  Millions  of 
ows  today  are  reaching,  perhaps  not 
)f  the  eight  million  in  the  country, 
most  of  us.  We  reach,  and  we  sur- 
e  ourselves. 

/e  are  beginning  to  discover  who  we 
apart  from  our  families.  We  must 
in  our  own  way.  I  know  now  that 
is  precious.  I  have  no  time  for 
it  does  not  interest  me.  How  often 
ing  married  life  have  we  all  wanted 
ebel !  How  often  did  we  wish  we  had 
to  study,  travel,   write,  paint, 
•h.  When  you  finally  get  the  time, 
you  be  able  to  use  it,  or  will  you  be 
those  sad  women  who  spend  their 
playing  cards  in  order  to  "kill 


KISS  A  FOOL 
Don  Manker 


,  in  the  longest,  fullest  days  of  the 
year, 

nle  ants  go  huilding  their  forts 

igainst  December, 
hubs  we  should  choose  among  all 
lish  and  dear 

wonderful  things  those  we  shall 
want  to  rente tnher. 
.\hall  we  choose  the  days  to  he 
lettered  in  red? 

I  saw  you  bathing  in  a  pool — 
once  you  had  an  itchy  nose  and  you 
said 

Jt  was  a  sign  you  were  going  to  kiss  a 
fool. 

once  or  twice  the  wind  blew  up 
ilh  rain 
houted  us  inside  with  sudden 
under — 

tse  are  things  we  counted  as  pure 
gam, 

all  these  days  are  marked  as  days 
iif  wonder. 

how  shall  we  choose  but  to  take 
them  all  together 
ay  it  was  summer  and  mostly 
lovely  weather? 


d, 


d. 
'hui 


le 


?  Imagine  kilhng  that  prec-ioua 
of  which  our  husbands  have  been 
ved !  Games  can  be  a  happy  diver- 
from  work,  but  time  is  the  measure 
existence— to  be  savored,  to  be  used. 

are  told  that  time  is  a  great 
aler.  That  is  only  partly  true.  We 
anot  sit  back  and  wait.  We  must  find 
place  in  time  and  participate  in 
iiging  about  a  decent  future  for  other 
ople.  To  participate  and  to  know  I 
long  to  the  world  community  helps 
;  now.  To  worship  with  other  people 
Ips  me.  My  husband's  death  turned 
;  back  toward  religion.  I  cannot  pre- 
me  to  say  this  is  right  for  everyone, 
hen  my  friend's  young  daughter  died, 
e  turned  to  atheism,  yet  she  gave  more 
herself  to  me  than  anyone  I  know. 
I  have  developed  tolerance,  too,  for 
)men  who  do  foolish  things  out  of 
leliness.  Isn't  it  odd  that  men  can 
ther  and  talk  comfortably  in  public 
aces,  yet  "nice"  women  must  keep  to 
emselves?  We  have  nothing  here  like 
e  pubs  and  cafes  of  Europe  where 


So  you're  going  by  road. 


Something  about  American  Tourister  stops  traffic. 

Could  it  be  its  molded  elegance? 
Those  classic  colors?  The  lush  brocade  linings? 

Or  is  it  the  fact  that  American  Tourister 
has  more  original  design  features  than  any 
other  luggage  around? 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

AMERICAN 
TOURISTER 

LUGGAGE 


You  bet.  It's  all  those  things  and  more. 

And  the  more  miles  you  travel,  the  more  you 
appreciate  the  luggage  that's  made  with  extra 
attention.  American  Tourister. 

For  those  who  really  want  the  best,  here  It  is. 
From  $19.95*. 


ONLY  AMERICAN  TOURISTER  LUGGAGE  IS  FUGHT-TESTEO  AND  APPROVED  BY  AMERICAN  AIRUNES 

•Slightly  higher  in  the  West.  Also  available  in  Canai3a.  American  Luggage  Works.  Inc..  Warren,  Rhode  Island  02685 


people  of  the  neighborhoods  gather.  This 
is  a  lonely  country  for  women. 

I  know  loneliness,  and  I  cannot  judge 
anybody.  There  is  a  curious  contradic- 
tion between  the  criticism  and  the  li- 
cense given  to  widows.  We  are  set  apart, 
yet  some  wives  who  feel  imprisoned  al- 
most envy  us.  Certainly  they  take  a 
\ncarious  interest  in  our  lives.  W^omen  I 
once  thought  prudish  have  advised  me, 
confidentially,  to  "take  a  lover."  Per- 
haps they  consider  me  a  different  person, 
no  longer  subject  to  their  laws. 


Of  course  I  need  a  lover,  but  one  who 
is  my  closest  friend.  This  is  what  I  had. 
My  standards  are  high,  not  because  I'm 
so  moral,  but  because  I'm  selfish.  On 
occasions  I've  wondered:  Shall  I  get 
involved  with  a  man  who  is  not  free? 
I'd  be  alone  on  holidays  and  weekends, 
those  good  times  when  Harold  and  I 
used  to  take  walks,  swim,  have  friends 
in  for  dinner.  That's  not  for  me,  and 
yet  at  times  I've  dropf)ed  dishes  un- 
accountably, and  then  I  knew  I  smashed 
them  to  destroy  the  silence.  You  can 


hear  the  stillness  in  a  room.  A  blaring 
radio  cannot  touch  it. 

You  get  tired  of  other  people's  houses. 
When  you  see  couples  holding  hands  on 
the  street,  you  feel  desolate.  Yet,  though 
the  statistics  are  against  me,  I  still  be- 
lieve that  love  will  come  to  me  when  I 
am  ready  for  it.  I  simply  have  to  accept 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  man  in  my  life 
now,  and  there  may  not  be  one  for  years. 
This  acceptance  frees  me  for  limited 
enjoyment. 

Yesterday  I  dared  to  {continued) 
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he  World  Book  Encyclopedia  1 
at  home.  I[i 


The  Worid  Book  Encyclopedia. 
Twenty  volumes.  Aristocrat  bind- 
ing (shown)  $182^  delivered:  forms 
as  low  as  $10  down,  $6  a  month 
available,  and  you  are  offered  a  four> 
day  **m«k»-up-your-niind"  period, 
•van  tfkr  you  sign  an  order. 


The  clue  is  the  upraised  hands  waving  above  young  faces . . . 
that  eager,  bubbling-over-to-«nswer-the-question  look. 

In  the  school  year  ahead,  your  children  will  belong  to 
this  interested,  informed  section  of  the  class  if  you  prepare 

now  for  better  grades  and  greater  achievement. 
Give  them  World  Book  this  summer! 

World  Book's  20  volumes  fesdnate  young  people  as  well 
as  inform  ttiem.  By  turning  learning  into  an  adventure. 
World  Book  will  sharpen  your  children's  interest  in  school 
subjects  and  lead  them  to  early  success.  This  summer— 
and  all  year  long— you  can  count  on  World  Book 
to  encourage  independent  learning.  ^  ^ 

Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corporation  ,-•  .  v,  ' 

Chicago  •  London  •  Rome  •  Stockholm  •  Sydney  •  Toronto  .%  ''i 
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GOOD-BYE 

arttoid  ni\-  nr?:  cxxitail  partj"  alone, 
given  by  an  organization  in  vrhirfi  I  do 
some  work.  When  I  entered  the  crowded 
rcKHn,  I  felt  such  extreme  panic  tliat  I  hid 
in  the  ladies'  room.  Finally  I  made  m\  - 
seif  go  out  and  meet  people  and  accept  a 
drink.  1  had  to  rdearn  the  rules:  to  circu- 
late, not  talk  to  anyone  more  than  three 
minutes,  to  chang*  partners.  Soon  I  was 
in  the  swing,  feeling  the  drink  and  talk- 
ing a  little  too  much.  But  that's  a  good 
fault  at  a  part^i  . 

Once  I  looked  up,  expecting  to  see 
m\-  husband  smiling  at  me  from  across 
the  room.  The  moment  passed,  and  I 
was  pleased  to  see  a  man  who  had  been 
warm  and  friendly  with  us  when  Harold 
was  alive,  I  went  toward  him  eagerly, 
but  he  nodded  and  turned  away.  It 
took  me  a  moment  to  understand.  The 
man  had  been  a  widower  for  years.  My 
akinrwaa  probably  embarrassied  him. 

Someooe  took  my  ann  and  drew  me 
toward  a  comfortable  married  group. 
De^te  everything.  I  still  felt  married. 
The  woman  who  had  reached  out  to  me 
smikd  and  said,  "Roz,  it's  a  terrible 
thing  to  say,  but  you  look  ver>"  well." 

The  others  turned  to  me,  and  when  1 
laughed  at  th»r  imcertaint>-,  it  was  as 
though  I  gave  them  pernuasion  to  laugh 
too.  Then  they  looked  re}ie\'«d. 

People  are  ui>eaa>-  about  death.  They 
need  reassurance  as  much  as  I  do. 

"You  Ictjow,  we're  proud  of  >'ou," 
another  woman  said,  and  I  be}ie\-ed  her. 
We  embraced  and  turned  to  small  talk. 

I  left  the  party  early,  canying  with 
ne  ■fwne  raieiv  I  had  done  as  well  as  I 
cm.  .  easier. 

I  .  .  eniog  that 


smelled  of  approaching  snow,  delicious 
after  the  dry,  overheated  room.  It  was 
only  five  o'clock.  I  was  to  meet  some 
friends  for  dinner,  and  decided  to  walk 
to  the  restaurant  to  clear  my  head.  The 
skj-  was  a  misted  blue.  Mica  sparkled 
on  the  sidewalk  under  a  row  of  street 
lights  along  the  avenue.  Our  city  shines 
in  the  earlj-  evening.  I  had  the  sensation 


of  floating  rather  than  walking.  Ahead 
of  me  I  saw  a  tall,  lean  man  come  out  of 
a  building  and  hail  a  cab.  His  hair  was 
a  good  strong  gray  like  Harold's.  I 
wanted  to  run  to  him,  but  stood  very 
still.  I  forgot !  I  had  been  to  a  party  and 
I  forgot.  The  man  looked  at  me  blankly, 
entered  the  cab  and  drove  away. 

I  thought  as  I  walked  that  I  have 
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Editor's  Note:  This  Fourth  of  July  tribute  is  the  first  pubb'shed  work 
of  Miss  Judy  Hamm  of  Richmond.  California,  a  12-year-old  Girl 
Scout  going-on-13.  Scout  Hamm  wrote  us  that  she  was  working  on 
her  Creative  Writer  badge  and  one  of  the  requirements  for  getting  it 
was  to  submit  a  stor^^  to  a  magazine.  We're  glad  she  picked  us  and 
we  hope  her  troop  leader  agrees  with  our  editorial  judgment. 

IF  1  WERE  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  .  .  . 

By  Judy  Hamm 

I  would  be  proud  when  my  citirens  pledged  their  allegiance  to  me  and 
when  Scouts  saluted  me  and  when  our  National  Anthem  was  sung  .  .  . 

I  would  wave  a  welcome  to  all  new  American  citizens  to  remind  them  of 
all  the  i>eople  who  fought,  with  weapons  and  words,  to  make  America  great . . . 

I  would  wave  proudly  when  a  voter  walked  past  me  on  election  day  and 
droop  a  little  when  1  thought  of  how  many  more  jjeople  could  be  voting  .  .  . 

I  would  be  proud  to  fly  over  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  day 
of  his  inaugural  address  and  hear  his  words  of  solemn  determination  .  .  . 

I  would  be  proud  to  wave  over  a  classroom  where  a  teacher  was  showing 
a  future  congressman  how  to  read  or  teaching  a  future  scientist  math  .  .  . 

I  would  be  proud  to  be  the  symbol  of  my  country  and  of  the  famous  men 
and  women  who  made  it;  George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Clara  ,'.1 
Barton  and  John  F.  Kennedy  ...  t,!^ 

And  I  would  wave  over  all  the  unfamous  people  who  helped  to  spread  my  '.i 
famc — the  pioneers  who  blaxed  the  first  trails  west,  the  doctors  who  gave 
their  services  freely  to  those  who  could  not  afford  them,  the  editors,  writers 
«xk1  reporters  who  kept  the  nation  informed  and  the  farmers  who  kept  us  .;v 
•uppbed  with  food  ...  ~  -ii 

If  I  were  Old  dory,  I  would  feel  very  sad  because  I  had'seen  so  many  "'^ 
battles,  but  F>roud  because  1  had  flown  through  thetn  all  and  will  continue 
to  for  all  the  days  to  coote,  -jV 
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three  loves  now,  three  commitnie;  :>. 
To  myself,  or  I  couldn't  love  an>v- 
To  my  intimates— m>-  sons,  family  .. 
old  friends— for  I  must  have  closer.t 
To  society,  because  I  am  part  of  it  ;.  i 
want  to  make  it  better,  however  I  0..:.. 
Now  that  my  family  was  dis[>ersed  I 
was  part  of  the  larger  himian  famih  . 

The  other  side  of  loneliness  is  f  r.  - 
dom.  I  didn't  choose  this  limbo,  but  I 
can  enjoy  its  infinite  possibilities,  and 
when  I  come  out  of  it  I  will  have  found 
my  purpose.  Death  brings  \iolent  sep- 
aration not  only  from  a  husband  but 
from  the  mainstream  of  society.  You 
must  find  your  way  back.  In  a  good 
marriage,  husband  and  wife  are  one 
entity.  Death  tears  you  apart,  and  for 
a  while  you  are  half  a  person.  You  must 
become  a  whole  person  again. 

As  I  put  on  my  coat  this  morning  to 
go  to  my  volunteer  job  I  think  about 
the  night  after  my  husband  died,  when 
I  awoke  suddenly  from  a  drugged  sleep. 
I  thought  I  heard  his  voice  saying, 
"Roz?"  I  found  my  hands  pressed  hard 
against  my  chest,  I  was  perspiring  and 
my  heart  was  beating  rapidly.  He  had 
awakened  me  once  like  this  when  I  had 
a  nightmare  to  ask  if  I  was  all  right. 

There's  an  old  belief  that  those  who 
die  hover  around  for  a  while.  A  parent 
may  be  concerned  about  a  child,  a  hus- 
band about  a  wife.  They  say  that  we 
who  are  left  must  free  them  to  go  on 
their  way.  He  was  sa\nng,  I  belie\tHl, 
what  he  used  to  say  when  he  called 
from  a  distant  city,  "Well,  Roz,  I  must 
go.  Now  you  take  care  of  yourself.  " 

Months  have  passed,  and  I  haven't 
yet  bec»)me  a  whole  person,  but  on  tliis 
morning,  as  1  close  my  front  door,  I  be- 
lieve I  H-ill  have  a  good  day.  end 
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LYNDA  BIRD 

continued  from  paye  62 

problem,  but  after  a  series  of  tliree  ses- 
sions the  results  were  visible  to  all  who 
witnessed  the  Academy  Awards  cere- 
monies last  April,  either  in  person  or  via 
television. 

It  was  an  amazing  transformation. 
Almost  overnight  Lynda  blossomed 
from  a  fairly  typical  University  of  Texas 
coed  into  a  low-key  glamour  girl  who 
stole  the  show  from  a  score  of  profes- 
sional Hollywood  beauties.  TV  viewers 
and  newspaper  readers  were  astonished 
at  the  change  in  the  President's  daugh- 
ter. They  still  are. 

Lynda  was  directed  to  Masters  by 
her  beau,  George  Hamilton.  Masters 
had  done  the  hair  of  one-time  actress 
Susan  Kohner,  daughter  of  agent  Paul 
Kohner;  Susan  and  George  had  once 
been  engaged,  and  George  remembered 
that  Masters  was  highly  thought  of.  So, 
through  his  press  agents,  Hamilton  con- 
tacted Masters,  and  the  latter  agreed  to 
"do"  Lynda  Bird  on  her  visit  to  Holly- 
wood last  March  when  she  was  a  house 
guest  at  the  Hamilton  home.  Masters 
dressed  her  hair  and  applied  her  makeup 
on  a  Friday  night  for  a  large  cocktail 
party  and  then  again  the  following  night 
for  an  intimate  dinner  at  the  Hamilton 
home. 

All  three  sessions  with  the  President's 
daughter  took  place  at  the  Hamilton 
home,  but  the  first  time  even  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Masters  faced  his  task  with 
a  certain  amount  of  trepidation.  He  re- 
calls: "I  had  no  preconceived  ideas 
about  what  I  would  do  with  her— al- 
though I  kept  in  mind  the  WTiite 
House;  the  fact  that  she  is  a  college  girl 


and  unaccustomed  to  wearing  any 
makeup  at  all;  that  she  was  out  of  her 
element  in  Hollywood,  and  that  I  didn't 
want  to  put  her  in  the  position  of  com- 
peting with  the  glamour  girls. 

"I  didn't  bring  my  makeup  case,  so 
we  used  Mrs.  Hamilton's  cosmetics.  The 
first  thing  I  noticed  was  that  she  has  a 
very  beautiful  skin.  .\  Pisces  skin.  It's 


TRAVELING 
WITH  CHILDREN? 

(continued  from  page  16) 

Flip  for  Fun,*  the  great  new  game  to 
keep  children  happily  occupied  when 
they're  cooped  up  in  the  car,  on  the 
train,  in  a  plane,  or  in  a  motel.  The  16 
games  outlined  on  page  16  are  as 
follows: 

Learn  to  Sp«ll:  a  clever  new  way  to 
help  your  youngest  learn. 

Alphabet:  A  traveling  treasure 
hunt,  from  A  to  Z.  All  ages  will  en- 
joy this  one. 

Observation:  Who  will  be  first  to 
find  these  objects  along  the  road? 

Detour:  Make  a  road  from  here  to 
there  without  too  many  detours. 

Make-a-Match:  Whether  you  play 
alone  or  against  someone  else,  better 
be  pre-paired! 

States  &  Capitals:  Here's  a  capital 
game  for  the  grade-school  set. 

Build  a  Car:  A  6-year-old  might  beat 
a  teen-ager  on  this  one.  It's  pure  luck. 

•Trademark  of  the  Parker  Brothers,  Inc. 


a  water  sign  of  the  zodiac.  Her  skin  is 
moist,  fresh  and  dewy.  No  pores  at  all. 
I  think  it's  her  finest  feature. 

"I  knew  I'd  have  to  approach  her 
slowly.  I'm  not  sure  that  she  ever  wore 
anything  but  a  little  eye  makeup  and 
lipstick.  As  I  recall  from  pictures,  she 
wore  her  hair  very  simply,  with  just  a 
little  curl. 


Battleship:    Even    grown-ups  are 
challenged  by  this  one.  You  have  to 
think  to  sink  the  fleet. 
Road  Bingo:  Out-the- window  watch- 
ers, can  you  flip  five  in  a  row? 

Dot  Blocko:  X  marks  the  Dot  for 
strategy,  all  the  way  through  this 
fast-mo\ang  game. 

Ghost:  When  you  end  a  word,  your 
end  is  near— the  classic  with  a  dif- 
ference. 

Word  Squares:  Nothing  "square"  ex- 
cept the  shape.  Can  you  spell  Champ? 

Dominoes:  Here's  an  interesting 
hold-still  adaptation  of  the  familiar 
and  enjoyable  game. 

Five  Up:  This  time  every  flip  is  a 
"throw"  of  the  dice. 
Crazy  Eights:  It's  excitement  un- 
limited with  this  favorite — played 
with  flaps  instead  of  cards. 

Twenty  One:  Ever  heard  of  playing 
Blackjack  without  cards?  This  is  It. 

Play  them  all,  over  and  over,  and 
over  again.  See  coupon  on  page  16  to 
order  your  set  or  sets. 


"That  first  night  we  used  very  little 
makeup.  But  I  did  try  to  get  Lynda  to 
arch  her  eyebrows  a  little.  She'd  never 
really  arched  them  before,  so  I  removed 
some  of  the  brows  from  the  underside. 

"I  believe  she  thought  the  idea  of 
arching  eyebrows  was  a  little  shocking 
at  first.  But  thank  God  for  George 
Hamilton.  He  kept  looking  in  on  what 
we  were  doing  every  few  minutes,  en- 
couraging Lynda  to  go  along  with  me. 

"  'Go  ahead,'  he'd  say.  'Let  him  do  it 
his  way,  Lynda.' 

"That  first  night  I  fixed  her  hair 
loosely  and  sort  of  Vassar-ish,  to  erase 
any  idea  from  her  mind  that  I  was  going 
to  do  something  dramatic  or  glamorous 
or  phony  with  it. 

"I  also  used  a  little  brown  eye  shadow 
and  a  light,  moist  cream  rouge  on  her 
face.  It  doesn't  take  very  much,  because 
her  skin  is  so  light  and  smooth. 

"Lynda  is  a  tall  girl,  and  she  needs 
long  hair.  It  is  very  dark  brown,  a  shade 
short  of  being  black,  and  she  wears  it 
just  below  her  ears.  Lynda  has  a  good 
face.  Her  cheekbones  are  just  the  slight- 
est bit  prominent.  Her  large  brown  eyes, 
I  think,  are  another  attractive  feature 
of  her  face. 

"She  was  quiet  most  of  the  time  I 
worked  with  her.  She  knew  I  was  con- 
centrating, and  when  we  did  say  any- 
thing, it  was  light  and  impersonal.  I  tried 
to  keep  the  chatter  going  smoothly  so 
she  wouldn't  begin  to  worry  or  get  self- 
conscious.  It's  something  I  do  with  all 
my  clients,  especially  the  young  ones 
who  don't  know  very  much  about  make- 
up. 

"The  second  time  I  did  just  about  the 
same  thing  I'd  done  the  afternoon  be- 
fore. She  was  in  a  robe  [continued) 
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LYNDA  BIRD  roiilimivd 

asain  aiui  liad  slianipooml  her  liair.  But 
iliis  time  I  went  a  little  farther.  I  arehed 
the  e\  ebrows  a  little  more  and  fixed  her 
hair  pretty  much  as  I  did  before.  It  was 
the  same  thing,  but  1  did  put  on  a  little 
more  eye  liner  and  eye  shadow,  both 
brown,  and  I  made  the  lipstifk  a  little 
stronger.  But  1  didn't  use  lip  gloss.  I 
don't  believe  a  girl  looks  natural  with 
it.  She's  better  off  if  she  licks  her  li|)s 
once  in  a  while. 

"I  didn't  use  a  lip- 
si  uk  base  on  Lynda 
either,  and  I  didn't  try 
the  very  light  or  whitish 
lipstick.  I  think  it  looks 
like  hell. 

"Actually,  I  didn't  do 
a  great  deal  on  either 
night  to  change  Lynda's 
appearance.  It  amount- 
ed to  doing  a  few  small 
things  effectively." 

n  Lynda  Bird  re- 
turned to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia for  the  Academy 
Awards  ceremonies. 
Masters  was  siunmoned 
to  the  Hamilton  house 
on  April  18,  the  day  of 
the  Oscars,  at  about 
2:30  P.M.  He  worked  on 
Lynda  until  about  4:30. 
This  time  there  was  a 
difference  in  his  atti- 
tude as  well  as  hers. 
Both  realized  it  was  a 
very  special  occasion, 
and  Lynda  apparently 
was  willing  to  g.\mble 
with  Masters  and  go 
along  with  his  ideas  for 
changing  her  appear- 
ance considerably.  It 
was  a  bit  of  a  drama, 
and  Masters  tells  it  best: 

"It  had  been  a  month 
since  I'd  seen  Lynda, 
but  I  noticed  she'd  lost 
a  lot  of  weight.  It  made 
her  look  even  taller,  of 
course,  and  she  is  learn- 
ing to  carry  her  height 
graciously.  That's  im- 
portant to  all  tall  girls. 

"She  was  busy  on  the 
telephone  talking  to  peo- 
ple, and  George  was 
dashing  in  and  out  again. 
So  was  his  mother. 

"I  put  my  hands  on 
her  hair  and  said,  'OK, 
you're  going  to  be  pho- 
tographed a  great  deal 
tonight.  And  we're  go- 
ing to  put  on  a  makeup 
that  photographs  to  best 
advantage.'  I  said  this 
because  the  makeup  I 
was  using  was  very  different  from  what 
I  lei  her  wear  for  the  cocktail  party  or 
the  intimate  little  dinner. 

"By  this  time  I  felt  we  knew  one  an- 
other better,  and  I  thought  it  would  be 
good  for  her  to  know  a  little  about  the 
glamour  businesw.  That  Washington  dip- 
lomatic s<"t  could  use  a  little  chic  and 
glamour  at  t,ome  of  their  parlies.  They're 
a  terribly  sfjuarc  bunch;  what  they  think 
is  chic  is  really  drfadfui  by  New  York, 
Hollywood  and  fluropeaii  standards. 

"Again,  I  tried  to  keep  Lynda  relaxed. 
I  explained  thai  we'd  need  more  base 
for  the  photographers,  but  not  a  com- 
plete foundali«)n. 


"'^'ou  just  sit  here  and  cooperate,'  I 
told  her.  'We're  going  to  do  it  right  this 
time.' 

"I  think  she  was  a  little  bit  concerned 
about  what  I  was  going  to  do. 

"  'We'll  have  you  looking  like  a  Holly- 
wood Jezebel,"  I  told  her. 

'"Oh,  no.  I  don't  want  to  look  like 
that,'  she  said. 

"'Why  not?  You'll  be  Jezebel  John- 
son. It'll  be  just  great.' 

"Well,  it  went  like  that.  A  little  teas- 


out  fear  of  spoiling  the  makeup  as  I  go. 

"On  Academy  Awards  night  I  used  a 
moisturizer  to  make  her  skin  glow  a 
little  more.  I  also  paid  special  attention 
to  the  little  movements  in  her  face. 
Where  the  muscles  bring  the  skin  in,  I 
lighten  it.  Where  the  muscles  go  out  a 
bit,  I  darken  it. 

"I  do  not  believe  in  a  solid  founda- 
tion or  base.  It's  like  painting.  An  artist 
doesn't  start  a  canvas  with  a  solid  color 
base.  So  I  used  a  bit  of  foundation  to 


corners  of  the  eyes  with  a  light  base  and 
by  not  putting  any  mascara  on  the  last 
four  lashes  of  each  eye.  By  stop|)ii\^  the 
liner  and  mascara  on  those  last  lashes 
you  open  the  eyes  and  give  them  a  wider 
look. 

"I  chose  a  light-orange  lipstick  to 
match  her  gown.  It  was  quite  pale,  noth- 
ing bright  or  flashy.  I  used  a  little  darker 
orange  around  the  edges  of  her  lips,  and 
followed  the  lines  of  her  mouth  with  a 
speck  over  the  lip  line  here  and  there. 

"The  rouge  color  is 
actually  identified  as 
CTTV.  I  don't  know 
what  that  stands  for. 
But  it  is  a  pinkish  tone 
that  blends  well  with  her 
skin.  I  have  about  forty 
different  cosmetics,  and 
I  choose  the  ones  I 
think  go  best  with  each 
client.  I  never  work  them 
in  regular  combinations. 

"I  told  Lynda  to  keep 
the  makeup  fresh  and, 
to  prevent  any  possibil- 
ity of  caking,  just  to 
touch  her  fingertips  to 
the  fine  lines  under  her 
eyes  during  the  evening; 
that  would  keep  it  moist 
and  smooth. 
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ing.  A  little  fun.  I  didn't  want  her  to  get 
serious.  She  knew  I  was  going  farther 
with  her  makeup  than  I  had  before.  We 
both  realized  it  was  an  important  event 
in  her  life.  I  wanted  her  to  look  really 
killing.  Not  dramatic  or  over-made-up 
or  glamorous.  I  wanted  her  to  have  a 
cla.ssic  look.  I  realized,  too,  that  I'd  won 
her  confidence  iti  the  two  previous  ses- 
sions, so  we  both  fell  good  about  it. 

"I  put  her  hair  up  in  abciut  sixteen 
curlers,  and  put  her  under  the  dryer  be- 
fore I  started  the  makeup.  When  I  apply 
makeup,  I  always  start  with  the  eyes 
anrl  work  down  ho  I  can  rest  my  hands  on 
t  he  lower  |)art  of  the  face  as  I  work,  wilh- 


darken  or  lighten  the  highlights,  and 
here  and  there  just  a  touch  of  rouge. 
And  this  way,  when  I'm  through,  it 
doesn't  look  as  if  she  had  a  drop  of 
foundation  on  her  face.  I  apply  the  base 
with  brushes,  never  a  sponge. 

"I  arched  the  eyebrows  a  little  more 
than  the  first  two  times,  realizing  all  the 
actresses  would  be  there  and  would 
overdo  their  eyes.  I  knew  Lynda  would 
look  wonderful  by  contrast. 

"I  u.sed  a  mediurii-brown  eye  shadow, 
a  (lark-brown  liner  and  black  mascara, 
but  only  on  the  upper  lashes. 

"To  make  Lynda's  eyes  look  bigger 
and  wider,  I  blocked  out  the  outside 


er  hair  again  was 
full-bodied,  simple,  loose 
and  had  the  look  of  an 
Eastern  college  girl  hair 
style.  I  teased  her  hair 
just  a  little  bit  on  the 
front,  back  and  sides  to 
give  it  fullness  and 
body.  And  I  used  a  little 
lotion — a  setting  lo- 
tion—to add  body. 

"Hair  should  never  be 
so  outstanding  that  it 
takes  away  from  the 
overall  appearance  of  a 
girl.  It  should  never 
overpower  a  girl's  face 
or  personality. 

"I  en*  Lynda's  hair 
and  shaped  it.  I  cut 
about  a  half  inch  on  the 
front,  an  inch  from  the 
back  and  maybe  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  on 
the  crown.  I  cut  some 
bangs  in  front,  but  I 
didn't  like  them,  and  we 
combed  them  back. 

"The  Hamilton  house 
is  a  lovely  old  place.  But 
it  is  old  and  the  lighting 
isn't  very  good.  I  got  a 
little  weary  squinting  in 
the  bad  light  and  lean- 
ing over  a  low  chair.  But 
I  was  engrossed. 

"I  didn't  use  any  pins 
in  Lynda's  hair  and  only 
a  very  little  set  spray  after  I  combed 
it  out. 

"I  can't  honestly  say  I  was  thrilled 
with  the  finished  product.  A  face  is  a  face 
to  me,  and  I  never  really  get  excited 
about  my  work.  But  I  was  pleased  that 
she  allowed  me  to  do  more  with  her  ap- 
pearance and  that  she  wasn't  upset  by 
what  little  I  did  do. 

"She  was  very  pleased,  although  she 
didn't  say  it.  There  was  a  twinkle  in  her 
eye,  and  she  seemed  to  realize  she  looked 
good. 

"I'd  say  there  was  nn  eighty  |)ercent 
<iilTerence  in  Lynda's  appearance  that 
night  from  what  she  looked  like  before 
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!  went  to  work  on  her.  "There  are  some 
things  I  would  like  to  do  with  her. 
might  tr>'  to  put  small  little  false 
amer  eyelashes  on  her  the  next  time. 
•'.Actually,  I  would  love  to  work  on  her 
and  face  another  ten  times.  By  the 
^e  I  was  through  nobody  would  recog- 
her  as  the  same  girl.  The  transition 
rould  be  complete.  Without  her  knowl- 
ige — and  as  with  all  wom«i— the  con- 
idenoe  in  herself  becomes  a  part  of  her 
jnality  and  she  be^ns  radiating 
iuty  from  within." 


for  the  arrival.  It  didn't  bother  MariljTi 
at  alL 

"She  was  the  most  cooperative  and 
the  most  daring  of  my  clients.  She  was 
willing  to  trj-  an\thing  new  and  startling. 
I  loved  her  ver>-  much." 

Masters  also  takes  credit  for  Natalie 
Wood's  present  appearance.  She  came 
to  him  with  a  huge  beehive  hairdo,  com- 
plaining the  hair  was  breaking  off.  He 
coiffed  it  flat  and  straight,  enhancing 
her  beauty  at  once. 


When  he  did  Jennifer  Jones's  hair  for 
The  Idol  in  England  last  year,  they  met 
at  4:.30  A.M.  in  her  hot^  room,  and  he 
would  do  her  hair  and  face.  By  seven 
o'clock  the  English  studio  makeup  artist 
and  hair  stylist  arrived,  amazed  that  she 
looked  so  good.  They'd  rearrange  her 
hair  and  makeup  slightly  while  George 
hid  in  a  closet.  They'd  depart,  and  then 
blasters  would  do  it  all  over  again  to 
suit  Jennifer. 

"They'd  have  raised  hell  and  caused 


ith  more  experi- 
loed  clients,  the  prob- 
lem of  radiating  from 
ithin  may  lead  to  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  For 
imple.  Masters  recalls 
the  occasion  when  Eddie 
"isher  asked  him  to  "do 
>mething  about  Eliza- 
?ih*s  hair." 
It  was  prior  to  her  de- 
>arture  for  London  and 
the  start  of  CUopatra. 
Ilizabeth  Taylor  wanted 
ler  hair  (silhouette) 
ide  smaller.  Masters 
rent  to  their  suite  at 
the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel, 
here  Miss  Taylor 
raited  with  wet  hair 
land  dressed  in  a  smock. 

"I  told  her  she  should 
I  n  ear  her  hair  do»-n.  She 
insisted  on  wearing  it 
up.  We  argued  back  and 
forth  — up-down,  up- 
jdow-n.  I  kept  repeating 
le  would  look  better 
[with  it  down.  In  the  end 
I  did  it  her  way.  .\nd  I 
never  saw  her  again.  I 
learned  from  that  never 
jto  argue  with  a  star. 
I  They  all  know  which 
way  they  think  their 
hair  kwks  best." 

With  MariljTi  Mon- 
roe there  never  was  any 
argument.  The  first  time 
Masters  did  her  hair  was 
three  years  before  her 
death  in  her  suite  at 
the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel. 
She  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  only  three  stars 
who  lit«ally  gave  Mas- 
ters carte  blanche.  The 
others  were  Shirley 
MacLaine  and  Rita 
Ha\-uorth.  i 

"Marilyn  told  me, 
'Do  anjthing  you  want.' 
At  the  time  her  hair  was 
golden  blond  and  fell  to 
her  should«^  I  didn't 
try  to  change  her  hair 
drastically,  but  went 
along  with  what  she 
thought  she  wanted,"  Masters  said. 
"Six  mc«ths  later  I  had  ho-  hair  per- 
"  y  white.  She  called  it  'pillow-case 
e.' 

"And  it  was  cut  xery  short.  I  was 
neni  ous  about  cutting  it  as  shon  as  I 
did,  but  whoi  I  was  through  I  xold  he-, 
'Maril\Ti,  you  look  absdutdy  killing.' 
She  liked  the  expreasicHi,  and  called  it 
the  "killer  cut'  fnmi  then  on. 

"And  m  n€v«-  forget  the  time  I  was 
flying  with  her  from  Miami  to  Mexico 
City  on  a  regular  airline  flight.  Just  be- 
fore we  arrived  we  wejt  into  the  plane's 
rest  room  together — which  was  ver>'  em- 
bamsBuis — so  I  could  comb  out  her  hair 


Sore 

Esquire  boot  polish 
is  best  for  black, 
brown,  tan  or  red  shoes. 


But 

when  there's  dirty 
work  afoot 
ID  white  shoes, 


Esquire  Lanol  White 

is  the  greatest. 
Lanol  White  gives  yoo 
bright,  white  shoes, 
more  even  coverage  than 
any  other  liqaid, 
and  a  special  formula 
that  resists  rub-off. 


Be<;-<i  _?^  ;:  ;-  :r.  5u:-;-es>e;.  many  stars 

Gec'rge's  heip.  Last  [■'■i^-.  -  r  instanee, 
.Audrey  Hepburn  wante;  r.irr.  'o  fix  her 
hair  for  the  Academy  Awards  -^--mony. 
Masters  was  in  Florida  and  c^uMn't  get 
to  HoUj-wood.  .Audrey  s  ad^iseIS  offoed 
to  fly  her  to  Palm  Beach  just  to  have 
Masters  style  her  hair,  but  Gecrge 
cotmsded  against  this  hax>ic  effort. 

'"It  was  impossible,"  he  saj-s.  '"^y  the 
time  she  got  back  to  Hdly-»-ood  it  would 
have  been  ruined." 

Masters  is  not  too  welcome  at  the 
mo%ie  studios,  a  fact  that  he  attributes 
to  union  rules  and  profeaacraal  jealousy. 


all  sorts  of  croub'.e  for  us  if  they'd  known 
what  we  were  doing,"  Masters  saj-s. 

Singers  present  a  special  problem  for 
Masters.  He  can't  abide  music  at  all,  es- 
pecially when  working.  WTienever  he 
does  Doris  Day  she  hums  and  sings  to 
bosdf,  gi%'ing  George  a  bad  case  of  the 
fidgets.  "But  I  lack  the  nen^e  to  ask  her 
to  stop.  I  have  the  same  problem  with 
P(dly  Bergen. 

".And,  speaking  of  Doris,  I  was  the 
first  one  to  use  the  flipped  look.  I  fash- 
icHied  her  hair  straight  down  at  the  sides 
and  flipped  it  up  on  the  ends  iar  oae  of 
her  mo-.ies.  The  producer,  her  husband 
and  even  Doris  were  worried  about  it  at 


first.  But  it  began  a  whole  new  cycle." 

George  usually  charges  SI  00  for  his 
first  hair  styling  on  a  client,  and  an  addi- 
tional SlOO  if  he  also  does  the  makeup 
stj'ling.  However,  his  popularity  vdth 
stars  and  the  verj'  wealthy  is  no  sudden 
thing.  He's  been  building  his  clientele 
for  years.  "They  like  me  because  I  un- 
derstand their  basic  insecurity  and  sen- 
siti%ity,"  he  saj^.  "They  know  I  do  what 
is  best  for  their  appearance  and  that 
they  can  trust  me." 

Currently,  George  is 
in  the  process  of  open- 
ing the  George  Masters 
salon  on  the  15th  stor%' 
of  the  90O0  Sunset  Build- 
ing. It's  a  soaring  office 
building  along  the  Sun- 
set Strip  with  a  spectac- 
ular \-iew  of  all  of  Los 
.Angeles  from  City  Hall 
to  the  ocean,  and  George 
expects  to  have  his  cli- 
ents absorbed  in  the  pan- 
orama while  he  works 
on  them. 

He  is  beginning  with 
a  dozen  in  help,  all  of 
whom  he  will  train  per- 
sonally, and  hopes  some- 
day to  command  a  staff 
of  40. 

A  DOLLAR'S 
WORTH  OF  ROSES 
By  Eugene  D.  Balsley 

T/>e  thorns  are  sharp, 

the  stems 
And  leaves  hare  a 

rank  smell  of 
Earth,  and  are, 

somehow,  as  we 
Ought  to  he. 

Yet  Mastere  is  sur- 
prisingly unpretentious. 
"I'm  not  glamorous," 
he  saj-s.  "This  is  my 
work.  And  to  me  it  is 
just  plain  work,  even 
though  it  is  with  some 
of  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  the  world." 

Wliy  does  he  call  on 
customers  in  a  track? 

"I  drive  it  because  I 
like  it.  I  think  it  demon- 
strates to  my  clients 
that  I'm  not  impressed 
by  status  symbols  or 
wealth  of  the  people  I 
work  with.  It  also  lets 
my  clients  know  I'm  not 
trjing  to  impress  them." 
Nevertheless,  George's 
 I  career  has  been  impres- 
sive indeed.  He  began 
as  a  hairdresser  at  age  15  in  New  York 
after  relatively  Little  formal  education. 
He  began  at  Elizabeth  .Arden's  and  be- 
came a  top  stj-list  by  the  time  he  was 
17.  Eventually  he  moved  on  to  Saks 
Fifth  -Avenue  in  Bevwly  Hills,  because 
he  does  not  like  New  York. 

In  those  years  he  became  the  darling 
of  the  Jet  Set  and  Hollj-wood  actresses. 
.A  partial  list  of  his  clients — past 
and  present — indudes:  Dana  W>Titer, 
Mrs.  Jack  B«iny,  Joan  Crawford, 
.Arlene  Dahl,  Sharman  Douglas,  Irene 
Dunne,  Doris  Duke,  Tanmiy  Grimes. 
Zsa  Zsa  Gabor,  Tina  Louise,  Merle 
Ob0-on,Joan  (continued) 
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Being  really  feminine  has  a  lot  to  do  with  love.  And  new  DEMURE 
liquid  is  about  as  feminine  as  you  can  get.  There's  no  longer  any  need 
for  a  woman  to  resort  to  old-fashioned  home  remedies  or  harsh, 
lumpy,  medicinal  powders.  DEMURE  lets  you  enjoy  complete  con- 
fidence about  yourself— plus  the  most  delicate  kind  of  everywhere 
freshness.  Makes  you  feel  very  special.  Very  you.  Very  much  the 
woman  your  husband  deserves. 

DEMURE's  unique  formula  deodorizes,  cleanses,  freshens— safely 
and  thoroughly  —  but  prettily  too.  Its  convenient  liquid  form,  fresh 
ocean  color  and  light  mint  fragrance  make  DEMURE  as  pleasant  to 
use  as  your  favorite  cologne.  Be  lovely,    j..  nmunri  n  i 

Discover  DEMURE  Douche 


^STRO-fYKE 


COMBINATION 
(AMllM       _  / 
SISOtlM  ' —  "* 


GIVE  TO  FIGHT 


MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS 


the  great  crippler 
of  yoiing  adults 

Send  gift  to  MS  c/o  Postmaster 


New  Discovery  Now  Makes  It 
Possible  To  Shrink  And  Heal 
Hemorrhoids  Without  Surgery 

Stops  Itch  —  Relieves  Pain  In  Minutes 


New  York,  N.Y.  (Special):  A  fa- 
mous institute  ha.s  di.scovered  a  new 
substance  which  has  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  henKjrrhoids  with- 
out surgery.  The  sufferer  first  no- 
tices almost  unbelievable  relief  in 
minutfis  from  itching,  burning  and 
pain.  Then  this  substance  speeds  up 
healing  of  injured  tissues  all  while 
it  reduces  painful  swelling. 

Tests  conducted  under  a  doctor's 
ob.servations  proved  this  so-even  in 
cases  of  10  to  20  years'  standing. The 
.secret  is  the  new  healing  substance 
n;io-Dyne''-)    now  fiffcpcd  in  l;(,th 
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ointment  or  suppository  form  called 
Preparation 

In  addition  to  actually  shrinking 
piles-Preparation  H  lubricates  and 
makes  bowel  movements  less  pain- 
ful. It  helps  to  prevent  infection  (a 
principal  cause  of  hemorrhoids). 

Only  Preparation  H  contains  this 
magic  new  substance  which  quickly 
helps  heal  injured  cells  back  to  nor- 
mal and  stimulates  regrowth  of 
healthy  ti.ssue  again.  Just  ask  for 
Preparation  H  Ointment  or  Prepa- 
ration H  Suppositories  (easier  to  u.se 
awav  from  iiomc  ) . 


LYNDA  BIRD  continued 

Fontaine,  Jane  Fonda,  Norma  Shearer, 
Loretta  Young,  Cyd  Charisse,  Mrs. 
Winston  Guest,  Dina  Merrill,  the  Ma- 
harani  of  Boroda,  Lucille  Ball,  Mrs. 
Henry  Ford  II,  Elizabeth  Arden,  and 
Julie  London. 

Much  of  his  time  in  recent  years  has 
been  devoted  to  following  the  Jet  Set 
circuit  -St.  Moritz,  London,  Paris,  New 
York,  Palm  Beach  and  Hollywood. 

"That  is  the  ijattern  of  cities  for  the 
most  beautiful  women  in  the  world," 
says  George.  "That's  how  they  go; 
around  in  a  circle.  You  .see  the  same  faces 
at  one  time  of  year  or  other  in  all  of 
those  places.  I  go  where  my  clients  go." 

Masters  speaks  in  a  low  but  intense 
voice.  He  is  quite  nervous,  and  likes  to 
inject  humor  into  his  conversation  when- 
ever possible,  perhaps  to  put  himself  at 
ease.  His  casual  appearance  suggests 
that  he  has  just  left  Cannes  and  the 
beach  to  catch  a  jet  liner  back  to  reality. 
OS  the  job,  he  drives  a  Lincoln,  but  he 
invariably  wears  dark  glasses,  even  at 
night. 

"All  women  look  the  same  to  me,"  he 
says.  "Nor  am  I  interested  in  their  per- 
sonal lives.  I  ask  them  about  five  ques- 
tions when  I  begin  working  to  determine 
their  attitudes,  their  personalities,  their 
likes  and  dislikes. 

"There's  really  no  need  for  much  con- 
versation. When  I  see  a  new  client  I  want 
all  makeup  completely  washed  from  her 
face  and  her  hair  still  wet  from  a  sham- 
poo. I  don't  like  to  be  influenced  in 
advance  by  her  own  ideas  or  someone 
else's.  I'd  rather  have  the  client  tell 
me  what  she  wants  and  how  she'd  like 
to  look. 

"I  can  tell  a  great  deal  from  the  kind 
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of  shoes  she  wears  and  the  type  of 
she  carries—  how  she  smokes  a  cigarel 
or  looks  at  a  magazine.  Ther%  are  hurj 
dreds  of  little  clues  from  just  watching 
new  client  out  of  the  corner  of  my  ey| 
when  she  doesn't  know  she  is  being 
served. 

"I  can  tell  within  a  few  minutes  b| 
their  actions  and  attitudes  what  kind 
women  they  are— just  how  insecure  tl 
may  be,  how  chic  they  are.  It's  an 
stinctive  thing  with  me.  I'm  wrong 
good  many  times,  but  most  of  the  li 
I'm  right. 

"My  job  is  to  make  a  person  look  wel^ 
If  a  woman  wears  long  hair,  I  try  to  dif 
cover  what  she  is  trying  to  hide. 

"All  makeup  and  beauty  preparalioi 
used  by  a  woman,  no  matter  how  beaui 
ful  she  may  be,  are  essentially  correctivti 
You  start  with  that  premise.  All  womq 
need  help,  no  matter  how  gorgeous.  B 
most  of  them  know  exactly  what  Uiei 
faults  are  and  they  come  to  me  for  help. 

Masters  is  fond  of  ladies  who  real! 
know  their  minds.  One  such  client  wa 
Marlene  Dietrich:  "She  knew  exactl 
what  she  wanted  done,  and  that's  pre 
cisely  what  I  did."  His  most  troublesom 
clients  are  the  ones  who  give  him  a  fi 
hand — "You  do  what  you  like."  The 
almost  never  mean  it,  and  so  he  pla> 
the  diplomat  with  his  little  question 
determining  what  they  do  want,  thereb 
avoiding  the  shock  of  what  might  haj 
pen  if  he  truly  gave  his  imagination  fre 
rein. 

On  the  other  hand.  Masters  sa; 
never  do  a  woman's  hair  and  fa'  ■ 
please  other  women.  It's  wrong.  I  creat 
their  hair  styles  and  makeup  to  pleasi 
men.  After  all,  that  is  why  women  try  t( 
be  beautiful,  and  in  the  end  it  is  the  mei 
who  pay  for  it  all."  E  N 


'Don't  expect  too  much  from  one  visit." 


you  don't  like  the  news, 
ports,  or  information 

in  the  CBS  Radio  Network, 
|ine  in  just  for  laughs. 


A  funny  thing  happened  a  while  back— to  us  and  to 
you.  We  realized  you  might  not  always  want  our 
serious  side.  So  we  decided  to  humor  you— with  a 
great  line-up  of  funny  guys. 

They're  some  bunch :  Arthur  Godfrey  is  a  smile 
a  minute,  even  when  he  sings.  Art  Linkletter  pro- 
vokes big  chuckles  with  short  interviews  (he  talks 
to  kids).  Garry  Moore  can  make  even  a  weather 
report  sound  breezy.  And  Durward  Kirby 
is  six  feet,  four  inches  of  tall  stories. 

So  if  you're  serious  about  having  fun, 
tune  to  your  CBS  Radio  station  (listed 
below).  Just  for  laughs. 

The  CBS  Radio  Network 
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HOW  AMERICA  UVE5 

'•.ontirmed.  from  page  59 

to  become  a  teacher  of  the  handicapped. 
attHids  a  constant  round  of  extractir- 
ricular  lectures,  broods  ovs-  the  respon- 
ability  of  not  promoting  one  of  hsc 
pupils — "I  can  iusc  h^r  the  parents 
say,  'What  is  he  flunking  .  .  .  sand- 
box?*''i.  And  in  the  all  too  common 
anarchy  the  cliild-centered  family, 
the  respect  of  the  Hyiand  children  for 
pa.--c:ai  autiuority  is  ai- 
rr.'  St  an  anachronisn. 
j^aa  became  a  teacher 
oecause  her  father  told 
her  he  would  pay  for  a 
college  educatian  only 
if  she  went  for  a  profes- 
sional degree — "And  if 
I  had  nothing  better  in 
mind,  he  suggested 
ceaciiiiig."'  To  Jan  that 
seemed  r^sonahle.  It  is 
dear,  then,  ttiat  she  is 
hardly  an  adventuress 
or  even  a  gentle  rebel. 

Indeed,  the  major  re- 
bellion of  her  life  was  to 
pull  out  of  the  Hyiand 
driveway  in  the  family's 
aging  second  car,  a  '56 
Ford  bought  from  her 
dad  for  $350,  no  money 
down,  130  a  month.  It 
was  a  ciiiLL  ilarch  morn- 
ing in  1964  when  she  set 
o  ut  with  ilary  Jo  and  an- 
0  ther  criend,Suzy  Schier- 
holtz,  in  search  of — 
it's  difficult  to  pin  down 
exactly — adventure, 
chaUmge.  maturity; 

"Most  of  my  friends 
were  getting  married.  I 
didn't  care  for  the  jobs 
that  were  available;  it 
would  have  meant  living 
at  home — my  father 
wouldn't  permit  me  to 
live  in  the  parts  of  down- 
town Chicago  that  I 
could  afford  '  What  she 
seems  to  be  sajnng,  dis- 
■-•reetly,  is  this:  That 
family-orientedbedroom 
suburbs  can  be  a  dead 
end  to  the  collet  girl 
who  escapes  the  campus 
without  a  husband 

J  an  amply  announced 
she  was  leaving.  "My 
father  didn't  believe  I 
was  really  going  till  we 
pulled  out  of  the  dr-^e- 
way.  He  kept 
my  'imagina.- 
'r.u.'  '  Jan  wantea  to  go 
:  -^"izona.  "Fd  heard 
how  warm  it  is  tfa»e, 
and  it  was  ten  below 
zero  in  Chicago  Chat  week. '  Bur  the 
Arizona  school  systKn  couldn't  guaran- 
*>>e  a  job.  The  trio  decide<i  "o  'irive 
straight  to  the  West  Coast.  Jan  *  in- 
•r.r.i-^a  led  her  to  vote  for  San  F-tji- 


srsjme  h^rd  from  Suzy's  brother  and 
his  sociabie  chums. 

After  that,  life  was  a  little  Spartan. 
The  only  people  who  seemed  to  care 
about  the  three  Midwestern  emigres 
were  their  eldeiy  neighbors.  "One  old 
lady  was  always  hanging  on  the  porch 
to  tell  Suzy  how  Late  she  got  in  last 
night,"'  says  Jan.  "And  another  kept 
asking  if  we'd  been  Forest  Lawn 
Cemetery  yet.'' 

Suzy  invited  a  fourth  giri  to  move  in. 


Parti»  were  "^(fiamii  partly 
our  faiUt."  both  girls  .  •»  were 

so  dil&niit.  We'd  luoa  ^:  .  ^.m  thai 
leave.  We'd  osually  be  aome  ay  tem. 
We  were  probably  too  particular"  S-rw 
to  bridge  tite  isuLarion'?  "You  iwuld  ga- 
to  barsy"  .Jan  says.  "I  kujjw  dice  girts 
who  do,  but  we  just  couldn't  cfij  dian." 

Just  Mary  Jo  was  ready  to  give 
op  and  go  home,  an  oid  ::eaa  re-entered 
her  life.  They  became  engagwL  The 
wedding  was  set.  Jan  oegan  iparnnen" 


seen  m  me  spot  : 
West  Coast— aoc  - 
Beach  cniwd  bur  > 
t3raes.  yjjung  isiginess  ami 

ivMapniraip  v i  ^ 

gjris  in. 
stripe  shii- V 
who  :^owed 
"'and  yt:i. 
if  you  H'S 

iet  ^  V..U 
-"•.n  -mairni- 


■Vcmen  neea  5<}%  aiare  ixott 
nan  3ien.  it'j  me  _ciii  the  time 
'ou  became  i  .vcnnan  unnl  you 
are  afaout  55.  Secause  of  crai- 
odic  Uood  ]ass.  This  is  a  base 
reason  why  sa  titairy  nrars 
•  vcmen  have  iron  anirtagE  than 
■nsi.  One-A-Day*  iDmid)  Miii- 
-pie  Vitamms  Plus  Iran  every 
dar'/  gives  ycu  ail  tiie  iron  you. 
need.  With  ail  the  vitamins  you 
nonnaily  nesd.  ia  take,  as  wdL 
One---V-Day  *  Plus  Iran,  fust 
4ie  gius  sa  auuiy  wamea  oebL 


From  the 

day  you  became  ^  ^ 
a  woman... 


i.  le  r«ai!;  v 
Che  -.  r.--  7 

raimry  irtcaei 
"Tau're  pa:; 


■•.  "But  we  were  *)  «• 
■  rue- 

.  .-.  ..I  •    ■■'  '..4  ir,  we 

were  deadheai:.'      Thar  was  ^he  !a»t 


Tormented  by  dawn-to-dusk  rock-'n'- 
roU  music  and  the  traffic  tie-up  in  Che 
baciinjom,  -Ian  and  Mary  Jo  (ie<.aded  to 
strike  out  on  their  own,  and  moved  into 
a  smashing  dat  overiooking  the  oi«an. 

■id  'n-edit,  «)  sr.'  ~mn 
-►far!,  on  "ime  ..ici  a 

'1  -Vxmy, 
r  1  ill 

.|^  rjiey  a  ■  i.idle- 
;  .  .    ..ir  trunk,  l'u-:  only 
p«3,  two  spiiuoiH  two  kmvea. 
vas  grim.  They  felt  tnemseivt-j 
grjwing  oiiter:  2n  going  'in  ']5.  Mary  J  ' 
met  few  ••iigibLe  men  at  work.  Blind 
'lates   invariably    privefl    i  .li»aater 


hunting  again.  In  the  beach  community 
paper,  Tfi^  Daily  Bnez»,  she  &mnd  an 
ad  for  the  S<iuth  Bay  Qub,  not  yet  <ipea. 
She  arrived  to  preview  the  model  apart- 
menc  in  tiie  middle  of  a  lazzy,  souped-up 
prf)mution  stagwl  by  the  Nifva«-on- 
Friilay  Club,  a  prifeswnnal  party- 
chn)wing  corporanun  uze»ski 
trips  and  overseas  tou.  'iihs  ^".r 

single   peopie.  The 
people  managed  ba  fill  S<iu 
<ia.y9,  'VUte  a  fira£  in  Lam  Angeies  i 
aparanenc  glut. 

All  -Ian  «w  wxis  a  biibniing  beer-bust 
atmuiiphere.  There  were  mure  lushing 
young  men  hovwrog  amunil  tnun  «ie  t 
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^agpnr- 
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vara 
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There  is  x  large 
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Most  tuni^uesa  are.  as 
ranged  by   ^ue.   A  few 
mu"mg  m — <m  Memurai 
'.'uuiiiu  ~.  liiHip,  w  «he  di-' 
n  'jie  wniripiiiil.  She 
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but  was  able  to  transfer  to  nearby 
Shimer  College  on  the  basis  of  an  en- 
trance exam. 

Making  friends  more  easily  by  then, 
Jan  was  popular  enough  to  be  voted  a 
Crown  Maiden  in  the  Spring  Prom  all- 
campus  election.  Prom  committee  mem- 
bers were  shocked  to  discover  she  had 
no  prom  date,  and  one  offered  to  fix  her 
up.  Characteristically,  she  refused.  "I 
want  a  real  date  or  none  at  all,"  she 
said.  "There  were  five  Crown  Maidens 


volley  ball  and  invariably  gets  konked 
on  the  head.  She  lets  dates  try  to  teach 
her  tennis.  She  plays  fiercely  competitive 
bridge,  is  addicted  to  Irish  coffee,  and 
is  learning  to  cook.  Her  bookshelves 
reflect  three  current  passions:  Somerset 
Maugham,  the  Montessori  method  of 
teaching  and  the  art  of  cooking.  The 
meat  cookbook  was  a  gift  from  her 
mother  after  a  recent  disaster  with  an 
English  roast.  Jan  marinated  the  meat 
in  bourbon  and  soy  sauce  as  recom- 


u  i  t    imagine!  after 
wearing  I'd  never  be 
tHMi  in  a  two-piece  balh- 
ig  suit").  It  is  also  a 
x'hited  flowering.  "By 
alifornia  standards  I'm 
■till  rather  a  square,  but 
or  me  all  this  . .  .  ."  She 
)aused.  "You  won't  be- 
ieve  it,  but  I'm  actually 
arning  to  watusi."  Her 
ister  Vern  says,  "Jan  is 
ke  a  caterpillar  turned 
nto  a  butterfly." 
"I  guess  I  matured 
te,"  Jan  admits.  As  a 
hild,    growing    up  in 
Pittsburgh, "I  wasrather 
blah,  really."  Moving 
o  Chicago  at  16,  when 
ler  dad  decided  to  go 
nto  business  on  his  own 
a  manufacturers' 
epresentative,  was  dev- 
istating  for  Jan,  already 
hy  and  withdrawn.  "I 
never    dated    in  high 
school.  To  me  Saturday 
nights    always  meant 
baby-sitting."  Jan  had  begun  working 
part  time  at  12.  During  vacations  and 
after  school,  she  was  a  sales  clerk  in  a 
smart  specialty  shop. 

At  the  University  of  Illinois,  both 
she  and  sister  Vern  were  "sort  of 
adopted"  by  the  boys  of  Alpha  Delta 
Phi  fraternity,  one  school  friend  re- 
calls. Often  they  dated  the  same  boys, 
and  Jan  met  a  young  man  she  went  with 
off  and  on,  mostly  off,  for  five  years. 
It's  something  she  prefers  not  to  talk 
about.  She  does  admit,  though,  that  she 
was  "over  my  head"  in  classes.  In  fact, 
she  was  on  suspension  for  failing  grades 
by  the  middle  of  her  sophomore  year. 


Which  is  better  for  your  dog? 


\  / 
Y 


20%  SUGAR! 

Products  like  this  may 
contain  up  to  20%  sugar  (sucrose) 
added  as  a  preservative. 


And  a  can  of  Friskies  contains  2070 
more  protein  than  two  patties  of 
the  leading  sugar-preserved  dog 
food.  In  fact  all  the  protein,  carbo- 
hydrates, vitamins  and  minerals  a 
dog  is  known  to  need.  So  feed  your 
dog  Friskies.  It's  the  fully  nourish- 
ing canned  dog  food  that  has  no 
sugar  preservative.  From  a  world 
leader  in  nutrition  (^nation 


h'skies 

Dog  food  i 


NO  SUGAR! 

Friskies  adds  absolutely 
no  sugar— because  it  needs 
no  preservative. 


It's  not  that  Jan  is  fickle.  It's  rather 
that  she  runs  from  involvement.  Her 
enthusiasm  for  young  men  of  solid 
character — bright,  funny,  well-rounded, 
clean  cut  are  some  favorite  adjectives — 
tends  to  cool  the  minute  a  man  starts 
talking  about  marriage.  "I'm  not  at  all 
against  marriage,"  she  insists.  "I'm  just 
not  ready."  Too  much  a  realist  to  accept 
love  at  first  sight,  Jan  is  convinced  the 
young  man  she  fell  for  recently  and  who 
then  proposed  after  six  dates  "must 
really  be  terribly  lonely." 

Tim,  an  accountant 
who  works  nights  on  his 
doctorate  degree  and 
moonlights  weekends  as 
a  free-lance  tax  con- 
sultant, seems  exactly 
the  kind  of  man  Jan 
hopes  to  marry.  "And 
he's  fun  to  be  with— in- 
terested in  everything. 
He  doesn't  yawn  when 
I  talk  about  childhood 
education.  We  enjoy  the 
same  things— sitting  in 
the  sun,  playing  bridge 
by  the  pool.  He  teases 
me  for  being  so  hope- 
lessly unathletic.  He 
cooks  fantastic  din- 
ners—beef stroganoff 
and  carbonnade — and  we 
can  sit  for  hours  just 
laughing  and  then  talk- 
ing very  seriously 
about  ...  oh,  anything. 
But  he's  really  ready  to 
marry.  And  he's  only 
twenty-six."  At  the  first 
sign  of  Tim's  possessive- 
ness,  Jan  had  already 
begun  to  back  away.  "I 
don't  want  to  be  that 
serious,"  Jan  says. 
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and  one  empty  seat,"  she  recalls. 
"That's  how  it  was  for  me  in  college." 
Later  she  transferred  to  Central  Illinois 
College  to  take  education  courses  and 
earn  a  teaching  certificate. 

WTien  Vern  married,  and  then  room- 
mate Mary  Jo,  Jan  insists  she  felt  no 
panic— "Only  relief  that  it  wasn't  me. 
With  such  a  late  start,  I  have  too  much 
catching  up  to  do.  Marriage.  Of  course, 
it's  on  everyone's  mind,  even  though 
we  may  not  talk  about  it.  But  I  don't 
feel  the  pressiu-e  that  some  girls  start  to 
feel  at  the  age  of  twelve." 

Now,  Jan  is  just  learning  how  to 
enjoy  being  single.  She  turns  out  for 


mended  by  one  of  her  teaching  col- 
leagues, then  tucked  it  into  the  oven 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  a  very  special 
evening  "because  I  remembered  my 
mother  telling  me  the  longer  you  cook  a 
roast,  the  tenderer  it  gets."  Her  date 
took  one  bite  and,  ordinarily  diplo- 
matic, said  flatly:  "This  meat  has  just 
taken  my  appetite  away."  Now  Jan 
sticks  to  pork  chops  baked  in  consomme. 
"If  you  keep  them  wet,  they  don't  dry 
out."  Fortunately,  several  of  the  men 
in  Jan's  life  fancy  themselves  gourmet 
chefs.  Left  on  her  own,  she  prefers  a 
taco  and  a  Coke  for  lunch  and  frozen 
chicken  pies  for  dinner. 


onically,  the  one 
young  man  who  cur- 
rently appeals  most  to 
Jan  is  as  elusive  and 
unready  to  commit  him- 
self as  she.  Thirty-one, 
in  his  last  year  of  train- 
ing in  forensic  medicine, 
he  spends  every  free 
moment  making  up  for 
fun  neglected  during  a 
decade  of  study.  He 
skis,  boats,  sky-dives, 
spent  his  last  vacation 
with  a  crew  of  anthro- 
pologists in  Mexico,  and 
often  calls  for  a  date  at 
the  last  minute  because 
he  is  never  sure  just 
when  he  will  be  free.  "I 
guess  both  of  vis  are 
making  up  now  for  lost 
time,"  Jan  says. 

Teaching  is  the  one 
great  commitment  Jan 
does  not  shy  away  from.  It  is  only  with 
her  44  kindergartners  that  she  is  able 
to  shed  her  precise,  formal,  studiedly 
grown-up  ways.  "I'm  much  freer  with 
children,"  she  admits.  "I  don't  lack  self- 
confidence.  I  can  act  as  silly  as  they  do." 
She  tells  about  the  handicapped  young- 
ster who  complained  to  her  regular 
teacher  after  a  day  in  Janet's  care:  "I 
don't  want  to  go  back  to  Miss  Hyland's 
class.  She's  not  grown-up.  She  sits  on 
the  floor."  And  she  glows  at  the  veteran 
teacher's  encouraging  report  on  one 
boy's  new  and  dramatic  progress.  It  has 
her  thinking  of  specializing  in  education 
of  the  handicapped.  {Continued) 
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HOW  AMERICA  LIVES  continued 

For  many  girls,  teaching  is  a  compro- 
mise, an  interim  pause  between  campus 
and  suburbia.  Not  to  Jan.  "I  expect  to 
teach  for  forty  years,"  she  says.  "Of 
course,  if  I  have  children,  I'll  take  time 
oflf  till  they're  old  enough  for  school,  but 
I'm  serious  about  my  work  and  I  lose 
interest  in  a  man  who  talks  about  his 
job  as  if  they're  hours  to  kill." 

Lately,  Jan  has  been  holding  onto 
pennies  more  tightly  than  usual  to  build 
a  reserve  for  this  summer's  charter  flight 
to  Europe.  "I'll  borrow  about  $500  from 
my  credit  union,"  she  says,  "but  my 
parents  approve  because  they  think  kids 
should  do  as  much  as  they  can  before 
they  settle  down."  Jan's  only  extrava- 
gances are  shoes  and  colorful  under- 
things.  Almost  everj'thing  in  her  apart- 
ment that  is  her  own  was  obtained  with 
trading  stamps.  Recently  she  even  be- 
gan to  take  in  washing.  "Yes,  it's  true," 
she  says,  "I  iron  shirts  for  a  fellow  down 
the  hall.  Eight  a  week  at  a  quarter  each. 


Janet  Hyland's  Budget 

Gross  salary  (paid  monthly 

for  10  months)   $5,850.00 

Monthly  deductions 

Savings  (automatically  into 

credit  union)   55.00 

Health  insurance   12.26 

Retirement  fund   37.97 

Income  taxes   81.90 

Total  deductions  187.13 
Monthly  take-home  pay 

(for  10  months)   397.87 

Monthly  expenses 

Apartment  rent   120.00 

Electricity   9.00 

Telephone   15.00 

Life  insurance   1 4 . 62 

Car.e.xpenses   8.50 

Beauty  parloi   8.00 

Food  (including  school 

lunches— 35c  a  day)   30.00 

Medical  care   15.00 

Dry  cleaning   10.00 

Clothing   45.00 

Incidentals  (includes 

newspapers,  occasional 

dinners  out,  gifts,  etc.)  ....  75.00 

Total   350.12 

Annual  expenses 

Car  insurance   100.00 

Professional  dues   40.00 

Total   140.00 

Jan  balanced  her  budget  last  year  with 
a  nursery-school  job  during  the  summer 
months,  by  earning  money  doing  odd 
jobs  for  tenants  in  her  apartment  house. 


And  for  $25  a  month  I  clean  the  apart- 
ment of  a  boy  I  date  and  do  his  laun- 
dry." She  almost  lost  the  laundry  con- 
cession when  she  threw  a  pair  of  his 
favorite  wool  ski  socks  into  the  machine 
and  they  shrank  to  bootie  size.  "There 
are  probably  better  ways  to  make 
money,"  she  admits.  "Maybe  next  year 
I'll  start  tutoring." 

What  protects  Jan  in  situations  that 
might  bring  disaster  to  other  girls  is 
her  unfailing  aura  of  innocence.  When 
Janet  Hyland  goes  to  a  man's  apartment 
for  a  nightcap,  that's  what  she  gets.  As 
one  of  the  club's  more  notorious  wolves 
remarked:  "Jan  has  a  sort  of  helpless 
and  feminine  quality.  It  makes  you  feel 
more  protective  than  you  meant  to  be." 

"A  nice  girl  like  you  .  .  ."  is  a  phrase 
Jan  has  heard  more  times  than  she  can 
count.  She  protests.  "I'm  not  all  that 
nice.  I  have  a  terrible  temper.  When  I'm 
angry,  I'm  not  the  least  bit  polite."  And 
when  her  friends  on  the  faculty  at 
.school,  who've  read  about  the  swinging 
times  at  South  Bay,  tease  her  about 
living  in  "Sin  City,"  she  smiles. 

"Oh,  it'.s  even  worse  than  you  imag- 
ine," she  assures  them.  "Let  me  tell 
you  about  the  Roman  orgies."  end 


VERY,  VERY  VERMOUTH 
AND  OTHER  APERITIFS 

Very  much  to  the  fore  amongst  the  mod 
moderns  is  vermouth.  In  Soho,  Chelsea, 
and  Montparnasse,  not  to  mention 
Larchmont  and  Fisherman's  Wharf, 
they  are  sipping  it  plain  and  pale,  on  the 
rocks  or  with  sparkling  water,  with  or 
without  a  long  sliver  of  peel— green  lime, 
lemon,  orange.  Or  cucumber  is  fab. 

You  must  know  that  the  "birds"— 
which  is  British  for  "girls"— are  sloshing 
the  stuff  into  their  cooking.  Of  course, 
it's  teddibly,  teddibly  In  these  days  to 
make  a  thing  of  cooking.  And  when 
every  recipe  calls  for  dry  white  wine,  in 
pours  the  vermouth.  Which  is  quite  sen- 
sible, of  course,  considering  that  ver- 
mouth is  a  dry  white  wine.  Plus  an  ex- 
traordinary collection  of  herbs  and 
spices,  plus  a  lacing  of  brandy.  A  com- 
bination that  never  did  any  dish  any 
harm!  As  soon  as  the  bottle  is  opened, 
vermouth  begins  to  lose  some  of  its 
subtlety.  Left  at  room  temperature,  it 
must  eventually  turn  sour  and  harsh. 
So  always  keep  it  in  the  refrigerator.  In 
any  case,  it  tastes  best  when  chilled. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  ignoring  the 
fact  that  most  dry  vermouths— by  far 
the  most  popular  types — were  designed 
by  their  creators  to  go  into  the  mixing 
of  martinis.  Gradually,  over  the  years, 
this  role  has  diminished,  at  least  from 
the  point  of  view  of  quantities.  At  one 
point  the  martini  was  vermouth,  all 
vermouth  and  nothing  but.  Still  is,  you 
may  find  to  your  amazement,  when  you 
order  it  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Then 
it  went  from  all  to  a  half,  a  third;  four, 
five,  nine  to  one.  Finally  the  atomizer 
or  "just  a  wave  of  the  cork." 

The  pendulum  has  swung  again.  Ver- 
mouth and  its  sisterly  aperitif  wines  are 
back  big  in  the  picture.  Like  cocktails, 
such  wines,  including  vermouth,  are 
served  before  lunch  or  dinner,  ostensibly 
to  stimulate  the  appetite.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference, our  favorite  wine  man  says, 
between  aperitifs  and  cocktails.  "The 
aperitif  is  a  wily,  gentle  seducer.  The 
cocktail  is  whang  and  to  the  point." 

Bellwether  amongst  aperitifs  is  ver- 
mouth, generally  flavored  with  a  touch 
of  wormwood,  from  which  the  word 
"vermouth"  was  derived.  Often  as  many 
as  40  or  50  different  herbs  are  used.  Some 
of  them  have  the  sing  of  poetry,  like 
forget-me-not  and  blessed  thistle.  Some 
sound  as  if  they  came  straight  out  of 
medieval  botanical  books— calamus, 
starwort  and  centaury,  elder  and  gen- 
tian, yarrow  and  angelica,  currant  leaves 
and  poplar  buds. 

RED,  WHITE,  SWEET,  DRY? 

In  many  of  the  older  wine  books, 
you'll  find  references  to  Italian  ver- 
mouth, which  is  presumed  to  be  sweet, 
and  to  French  vermouth,  Hup|)osi'(l  to 
be  dry  and  incliiu'd  to  bitterness.  Times 


have  changed.  All  the  great  vermouth 
houses,  whether  in  France  or  Italy  or 
the  United  States,  now  make  both  dry 
and  sweet  vermouths.  Dry  vermouth  is 
generally  made  from  white  wine,  and 
sweet  vermouth  often  uses  a  red  wine, 
like  muscatel.  But  there  are  exceptions. 

Aperitif  wines  make  a  vast  topic.  All, 
in  a  sense,  are  alike.  They  are  wines  plus 
spirit  and  spice,  and  herb-infused.  Yet 
each  is  different,  depending  on  the  wine 
that  is  used,  the  spirit,  the  herbs,  and 
how  they  are  infused.  The  only  positive 
way  to  uncover  your  favorite  is  to  taste 
around. 

Most  of  the  great  names  are  imported. 
But  the  Americans  should  not  be  ig- 
nored. Confession:  A  few  years  ago,  I 
took  a  wide  swing  around  Europe  and 
into  Morocco  to  learn  about  vermouths. 
Only  to  discover  that  one  of  the  world's 
largest,  the  Tribuno  plant  in  New  York 
City,  was  a  few  blocks  away ! 

Cora,  a  famous  Italian  house,  now 
makes  a  vermouth  bianco,  a  semisweet 
white  vermouth,  especially  designed  for 
drinking  straight,  on  the  rocks,  or  as  a 
highball  with  soda. 

Lillet  is  a  lovely,  and  there  are  some 
old-line  martini  fanciers  who  would 
never  be  without  it. 

Noilly  Prat  is  the  prototype  and  some 
say  the  paragon  of  all  dry  French  ver- 
mouths. They  also  make  an  excellent 
sweet  vermouth. 

Martini  and  Rossi,  the  original  mod- 
ern vermouth,  and  probably  still  the 
best  known  all  over  the  world,  has  not 
only  a  dry  and  a  sweet,  but  also  a 
medium  dry  for  sipping  purposes. 

The  great  and  glorious  house  of 
Cinzano  has  red,  white  and  Cin  (an 
in-between,  semisweet). 

Boissiere,  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest 
of  French  houses,  proffers  to  the  Amer- 
ican market  not  only  Vermouth  de 
Chambery,  palest  of  greens,  with  a  scent 
of  saplings  but  also  a  spicy,  amber  sweet 
vermouth.  And  newest  of  all :  pink  Fram- 
bery,  infused  with  the  flavor  and  fra- 
grance of  wild  strawberries. 

Dubonnet  is  in  a  class  by  itself— 
herbal  aperitif  wines  of  enormous  dis- 
tinction and  distinctiveness,  white  and 
red.  Both  are  gracious  mixers;  fine 
alone,  too.  Red  Dubonnet  is  madly  de- 
licious with  fresh  fruits  and  berries. 

New  on  the  scene,  Bombay  vermouth, 
the  first  to  be  paired  with  its  own  desert- 
dry  and  diamond-white  Bombay  gin.  In 
this  case,  the  Bombay  vermouth  is  made 
in  France  to  complement  the  English 
gin.  It  is  a  wily  marriage.  Yet  each  does 
very  well  on  its  own,  thank  you. 

Buton,  which  hails  from  Bologna,  has 
been  called  the  Sophia  Loren  of  ver- 
mouths, perhaps  because  it  comes  in 
shapely,  almost  hourglass  bottles.  Both 
red  and  extra  dry— spicy  with  a  fra- 
grance like  a  kitchen  at  Christmastime. 

Positano  is  fabulous,  woodsy,  dark. 
One  of  our  tasters  says,  "It's  like  damp, 
mossy  shadows,  and,  label  notwith- 
standing, it  is  not  too  dry." 

Campari  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  is 
the  classic  among  the  gentle,  bitter 
wines  with  a  bouquet  of  subtle  flavors 
underneath. 

Amongst  the  popular  aperitifs  is 
Byrrh,  pronounced  beer  (isn't  it  con- 
fusing'.'), usually  on  the  rocks  but  also 
served  with  soda  and  ice,  which  makes  it 
foamy,  "So  that  you  have  a  little  pink 
cldud  to  sip." 

Carpano  makes  us  think  of  Noel  Cow- 
ard bittersweet,  subtle  nostalgia.  Not 
(|uite  so  bitter  as  its  companion,  culled 
I'unt  e  Mes.    I'OPPY  CANNON 


RECIPE  INDEX 

Here  is  a  handy  listing  of  recip» 
ing  in  this  issue,  including  thos> 
Journal  kitchens  and  advert 


APPETIZERS 

Devilish  Bouchees,  page  86. 
Red  Beet  Eggs,  page  86. 

COOKIES 

Bullseyes,  page  82. 
Freeforms,  page  82. 
Pinwheels,  page  82. 

DESSERTS 

Almond  Dessert,  page  88. 
Apricot  Tart  Bordelaise,  page  8; 
Bananas  with  Rum,  page  88. 
Bonibes,  page  89. 
Charlotte  Russe,  page  90. 
Danish  Apple  Cake,  page  82. 
Double  Strawberry  Parfait,  pagi 
Dragon  Boat  Pudding,  page  86 
Frozen  Lemons  of  the  Forum,  p 
Fruit  Glazed  Pie,  page  39. 
Fruit,  Poached,  page  86. 
Lemon  Freeze,  page  47. 
Margherites,  page  82. 
Revolutionary  Fruit  Ice  Cream 
Roman  Punch,  page  90. 
Russian  Meringue  Cake,  page  8 
Sherbet,  Instant,  page  90. 
Sorbet  au  Liqueur,  page  90. 
Spumoni  Mold,  page  41. 
Tortes,  page  82. 
Watermelon,  The  Great  Fake,  ] 
Watermelon,  Another  Fake,  pa: 

MAIN  DISHES 

Boddian  Sole,  pg  85. 
Boeuf  and  Oeuf plant,  page  85. 
Clam  Stew,  page  86. 
Drunken  Turtledoves,  page  87. 
Eggs  Mousseline,  page  23. 
Kabobs  with  Butter  Barbecue  Sj|c 

page  33. 
La  Buona  Lin^uine,  page  93. 
La  Dolce  Ziti,  page  92. 
La  Robusta  Rotini,  page  92. 
Meat  Loaf  with  Prunes  and  Apr! 

page  88. 
Parson's  Ham,  page  85. 
Quiche  of  (thicken  Livers,  page  1 

MEAT 

Apricot  Pork  Chops,  page  85. 
California  Tacos,  page  86. 
Corned  Beef  with  English  mustar 
Forfur  Bridies,  page  84. 
Horseradish  Brisket,  page  84. 
Hot  and  Hearty  Hamcheezers,  r 
Lamb  Chops  and  Lamb  Steaks, 
Legs  Ahead,  page  86. 
Marinated  Beef,  with  Sherry  an' 

Sauce,  page  8. 
Oscar  Hammerstein  Chicken,  pa 
Quail  with  Blueberries,  page  86. 

SALADS 

Ahuskan  King  Crab  Salad,  page  ' 

Cortes'  Shrimp,  page  88. 

Tuna  and  Artichoke  Salad,  pafe 

SOUP 

.■\v<H-ado  Soup,  page  87. 
VEGETABLES 

Little  Spinach  CVowns,  page  88. 
Mushrooms,  Me.xican,  page  87. 
Rice  and  Artichoke  Heart.s,  pifl 
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Please  accept  me  as  a  trial  member  of  the  Capitol  Record  Club  and 
send  me  the  seven  records  which  I  have  listed.  Bill  me  only  $L00 
for  all  seven.  I've  also  indicated  my  first  purchase  for  which  you 
will  bill  me  $3.98  plus  a  small  shipping  charge.  Stereo  only  $L00 
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Start  enjoying  all  these  BENEFITS  OF  MEMBERSHIP 


-  SEVEN  RECORDS  FOR  ONLY  $1.00  if  you  buy  just 
one  record  now  and  agree  to  purchase  seven  more  at 
the  regular  Club  price  during  the  next  year  from  over 
300  a  month  to  be  offered. 

FREE  MONTHLY  COPY  of  "Keynotes,"  the  r.vb 
magazine,  describing  the  forthcoming  se'f' 
your  favorite  field  of  music  plus  a  wide  .  i'  • 
outstanding  records  in  all  fields. 

i-  THE  RIGHT  TO  CHOOSE  ANY  RECORr  ' 
field  of  music  if  you  prefer  it  to  the 
Otherwise  the  Club  selection  is  auton-..  . 
(unless  you  want  no  record  at  all  that  iT,ontn>. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  REFUSE  to  take  any  record  at  all 
in  a  given  month,  simply  by  returning  the  form  a 
ways  provided.  All  your  trial  membership  calls  for  is 
purchase  of  just  seven  more  records  over  the  next 

ye3^ 

MEMBER'S  CREDIT  CARD  ent'tiing  you  to  charge 
3':  pi-rchases.  For  each  album  you  buy.  you  will  be 
;  -  i  the  Club  price  of  $3.98  or  $4.98  (occasional 
>  r  31  albums  somewhat  higher)  plus  a  small  ship- 
ping charge.  Stereo  records  are  only  $1.00  more, 
but  en  oil  as  a  stereo  member  only  if  you  own  a 
sterec  phonograph  or  a  stereo  cartridge. 
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When  cats  get  in  trouble  in  New 

York  City,  their  best  friend  is  a  nor- 
mally unobtrusive  little  organiza- 
tion called  the  Save-A-Cat  League. 
But  when  cats'  rights  are  being  vio- 
lated, the  league  can  be  as  outspoken 
and  persistent  as  a  hungry-  kitten. 
This  happened  recently  when  a 
member  discovered  that  stray  cats 
in  Central  Park  were  being  trapped 
by  the  Parks  Department,  after  com- 
plaints were  filed  by  bird  watchers 
and  other  non-cat  people. 

After  some  angr\-  accusations — 
all  aired  in  New  York's  newspa- 
pers— and  a  meeting  between  the 
league  president.  Mrs.  Judith  Sco- 
field.  and  Parks  Commissioner 
Thomas  Hoving.  truce  was  declared. 
The  treaty  states  that  the  next  time 
there  are  protests  against  cats  in  the 
park,  the  problem  will  be  discussed 
with  the  league  before  any  cats  are 
shanghaied. 

Mrs.  Scofield  started  the  Save-A- 
Cat  League  nine  years  ago.  Its  ev- 
er\-day  function  is  to  act  as  a  sort  of 
adoption  agency  for  homeless,  dis- 
placed cats  in  the  city.  There  are 
several  hundred  volunteer  members 
who  comb  construction  sites  and 
dark  streets,  take  in  indigent  cats 
and  tr>-  to  find  homes  for  them.  Also, 
there  are  about  2,500  contributors 
who  give  money  but  do  not  house 
strays.  So  far.  the  league  has  placed 
about  9.000  cats.  Mrs.  Scofield  says 
that  some  members  have  fed  up  to 
100  cats  at  a  time,  waiting  for  the 
right  parents  to  come  along.  And 
some  volunteers,  fearing  uns>Tnpa- 
thetic  landlords,  have  to  keep  their 
membership  secret. 

The  league's  noted  sponsors  in- 
clude Cleveland  Amor>',  Orson 
Bean.  Paul  Gallico.  Gypsy  Rose 
Lee.  Basil  Rathbone.  Phil  Rizzuto 
and  Gwen  Verdon.  Miss  Verdon. 
now  playing  the  title  role  in  the 
Broadway  hit.  Sweet  Charity  (in 
which  she  often  manages  to  twist, 
leap,  and  slink  around — something 
like  a  cat),  had  been  practicing 
charity  long  before  the  show  opened. 
She  openly  admits  to  being  a  "mem- 
ber of  an  underground  movement  to 
save  animals."  She  says.  "'I've  been 
collecting  stray  animals  since  I  was 
five  years  old,  or  what  I  thought 
were  strays — squirrels,  chipmunks, 
blue  jays,  snakes.  When  I  was  doing 
Damn  Yankees.  I  found  two  three- 
week-old  white  kittens  and  took 
them  to  the  theater  with  me  every 
night.  One  was  deaf  and  the  other 
had  eye  trouble.  I  literally  wore 
them  for  three  weeks  to  keep  them 
warm  and  in  motion.  I  finally  had  to 
get  rid  of  them  because  they  kept 
trying  to  jump  out  of  my  third-floor 
window.  I  auctioned  them  off  along 
with  an  old  Victorian  birdcage, 
made  S500  and  gave  the  money  to 
the  Animal  Shelter."  Miss  Verdon 
doesn't  have  a  menagerie  with  her 
backstage  at  Sweet  Charily,  but  she 
adds.  "Charity  is  sort  of  a  stray  cat 
herself." 

Mrs.  Scofield  says,  "we  call  our- 
selves an  integrated,  nonsectarian 
grf;up.  We  like  all  animals  and  take 
members  who  do,  too."  The  Save- 
A-Cat  League  even  has  a  "canine 
auxiliary  group"  that  places  home- 
less df>gs.  The  league's  future  proj- 
ects include  the  crjnstruclion  of 
urban  havens  for  cats  outdrxjr 
shelters  where  the  animals  can  romp 
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free  from  fear  of  annoyed  parkgoers 
and  stuffy  landlords. 

There  is  a  Cat  Protection  League  in 

London,  too.  They  take  homeless 
cats  from  the  city's  building  sites 
and  relocate  them  in  the  countn-. 
But  the  league's  spokesman  doesn't 
think  this  is  the  ideal  solution.  "The 
cats  don't  like  it  so  well,"  he  says. 
"They're  city- bred  cats,  after  all." 

Officially,  these  are  "dog  days"  (July 
to  September),  and  if  it's  too  hot  for 
yoi4.  you  can  now  walk  your  dog 
without  having  to  walk  yourself. 
Household  Products  Ltd.,  in  Lon- 
don, is  selling  a  canine  exercising 
machine.  It  consists  of  an  elec- 
trically controlled  strip  of  carpet  on 
rollers.  You  just  sit  and  watch,  while 
the  dog  runs  up  and  down  on  the 
moving  carpet. 

On  August  23,  Dutton  will  publish 

the  third  wirming  book  in  its  S7,500 
Animal  Book  Award  contest — The 
Whooping  Crane:  The  Bird  That 
Defies  Extinction  by  Faith  McXulty 
A  few  years  ago.  Miss  McXulty 
says,  she  "didn't  even  know  what  a 
whooping  crane  looked  like."  She 
just  noticed  a  small  item  in  a  news- 
paper reporting  that  44  whooping 
cranes  had  returned  to  Texas  that 
year.  So  she  went  to  Texas  to  find 
out  what  they  looked  like  and  why 
anyone  bothered  to  count  them. 

The  Whooping  Crane  is  a  year-by- 
year,  egg-by-egg  account  of  the 
amazing  struggle  of  this  nearly  ex- 
tinct bird  to  surive — and  the  incred- 
ible efforts  of  naturalists  to  keep  the 
species  alive.  The  foremost  human 
hero  of  the  book  is  Robert  Porter 
Allen,  who  was  research  director  of 
the  National  Audubon  Society. 
In  his  efforts  to  protect  the 
wild  cranes  he  followed  them  from 
their  winter  headquarters  in  Texas 
all  the  way  to  their  secret  summer 
lair  in  the  Canadian  woods.  Allen 
and  his  co-workers  spent  years  try- 
ing to  protect  the  crane  from  hurri- 
canes, hunters,  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  well-meaning  museum  directors. 
The  result:  there  now  are  those  44 
wild  whooping  cranes;  there  were 
14  when  the  Save-the- Whoppers 
campaign  started  in  1938. 

Along  with  the  adventurous 
chronicle  of  the  wild  bird,  there  is  a 
dramatic  account  of  the  cranes  in 
captivity— now  seven  of  them.  All 
the  birds  seem  to  have  individual 
personalities,  which  lends  some  sus- 
pense to  their  daily  misfortunes, 
matings  and  egg  hatchings.  (Whoop- 
ing cranes  are  monogamous.  They 
dance,  and  they  whrxjp  for  joy  to  at- 
tract mates  and  frighten  enemies.) 
Jf>8ephine.   "Dowager   Queen  of 


Cranes,"  who  died  in  the  New'Or- 
leans  zoo  in  1%5,  is  the  avian 
heroine  of  the  tale.  Josephine  laid  52 
eggs  during  16  years  of  her  captiv- 
ity; 12  eggs  were  hatched,  and  four 
chicks  lived  to  maturity.  Odds  like 
those  add  excitement  to  this  surpris- 
ing tale,  which  will  fascinate  readers 
who,  like  Miss  McXulty,  had  never 
seen  a  whooping  crane. 

The  Pyrenean  Mountain  Dog  Club  of 

Great  Britain  has  begun  a  campaign 
to  increase  the  popularity  of  the 
breed.  According  to  the  club,  the 
Great  P\Tenees  has  never  had  the 
popularity  or  prestige  that  its  in- 
telligence, affable  habits  and  per- 
sonality entitle  it  to.  (The  breed 
dates  back  to  the  Bronze  Age,  be- 
came a  trustworthy  guardian  of 
sheep,  and  for  a  while  served  in  the 
royal  courts  of  France.)  The  first 
step  in  the  campaign  is  to  convince 
potential  owners  that  the  dog,  de- 
spite its  size  1 100  pounds  or  more ) , 
is  a  moderate  eater  and  doesn't  rim 
up  large  food  bills.  It  has  other  at- 
tractions as  well.  Dr.  Michael 
James,  president  of  the  club,  says 
his  wife  uses  their  P\Tenees'  hair  to 
stuff  pillows,  and  is  saving  a  big  pile 
of  it  so  she  can  knit  a  sweater. 

Queen  Elizabeth  has  appointed  an 

Official  Bird  Watcher:  Stanley 
Cramp,  vice  president  of  the  Lon- 
don Xatural  History-  Society.  His 
official  duties  consist  of  getting  up 
early  at  least  once  ever>'  two  weeks 
to  compile  an  up-to-date  list  of  the 
bird  species  on  Buckingham  Palace 
grounds.  Mr.  Cramp  reports:  "There 
are  nearly  300  birds  per  acre  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  I've  seen  war- 
blers and  rare  little  grebes.  In  fact, 
no  nightingale  sings  in  Berkeley 
Square,  but  nightingales  nest  and 
breed  in  the  Palace  gardens," 

Puzzle:  What  has  eight  sides,  32 
heads  and  500  pieces?  Answer:  A 
puzzle,  a  new  octagonal  jigsaw  puz- 
zle by  Springbok,  called  Dog  Por- 
traits. The  back  of  the  box  has  a  key 
to  each  of  the  32  breeds  with  text 
that  explains  the  important  charac- 
teristics of  each  dog.  There's  one  for 
cats,  too — Cat  Show  Panorama — 
with  18  distinct  breeds  of  cats,  and 
text  that  explains  things  like  what 
makes  an  Abyssinian  an  Abys- 
sinian. Some  odd  traits  of  the  cats 
are  mentioned,  too.  For  example: 
Did  you  know  that  blue-eyed  white 
Persian  cats  are  often  deaf? 


PET  PHOTO  OF  THE  MONTH 


lUimne  liuunii  in  y-..;,  i^ad-  uom 
Ahlene  Fitch  of  Elmwood,  Nebr. 
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can't  tell  you  what's  bothering 
ISut,  if  he  has  a  dull  coat  and  dry, 

skin— or  if  he  scratches  when 
as  no  fleas— he  may  be  suffering 

diet  deficiencies  that  can  lead 
ore  serious  problenns.  NewPet'm* 
land  Skin  Daily  Food  Supplement 

make  up  what  may  be  lacking, 

in  canned  and  packaged  foods. 


Vital  polyunsaturated  fatty  acids  and 
vitamins.  Things  pets  need  every  day 
for  bright,  glowing  coats  and  healthy 
skin.  Just  squirt  it  on  your  pet's  food. 
It's  that  easy.  Dogs  like  the  flavor.  Cats, 
too.  So  give  your  pet  a  chance  at  the 
coat  and  skin  he  could  be  showing. 
Start  him  on  new  Pet'm  Coat  and 
Skin  Daily  Food  Supplement  now.  He'll 


look  better  and  feel  better  in  just  thirty 
days.  Or  your  money  back.  Just  mail 
us  the  empty  bottle.  If  new  Pet'm 
Coat  and  Skin  Supplement  doesn't 
help,  the  problem  may  not  be  diet 
deficiencies  and  your  veterinarian 
should  be  consulted. 

If  you  love  your  pet,  Pet'm.  Now  at 
your  drugstore. 

•Pet'm  is  a  Trademarit 


MAy  Be  suFFERiNq  From  soiviETHiNq 

you  CAN'T  EVEN  SEE 


Soft— because  no  margarine  hardened  into  a  stick  can  be  as 
low  in  saturated  fat.  Soft— to  taste  like  the  expensive  spread. 


Think  about  it.  To  harden  a  margarine 
into  a  stick,  they  actually  have  to  add  extra 
amounts  of  saturated  fat,  more  saturated 
fat  than  Chiffon.^ 

But  we  make  Chiffon  soft — with  pure 
liquid  safflower  oil — to  leave  out  this  extra 


saturated  fat.  Because  Chiffon  Margarine 
is  never  hardened  into  a  stick,  it  is  the  low- 
est in  saturated  fat  of  any  spread.  Even  the 
corn  oil  ones. 

And  wait  till  you  taste  new  Chiffon! 
Because  it's  soft,  it  releases  flavor  faster — 


delicious,  melting  flavor.  This  margarine 
really  does  taste  like  "the  expensive  spread. ' ' 
New  Chiffon  Margarine — lowest  in  sat- 
urated fat  of  all  spreads.  And  it  tastes  deli- 
cious— like  "the  expensive  spread."  Go 
ahead.  Dip  into  a  tub. 

Anderson,  Clayton  &.  Co. 


"The  American  McriUKC  Cookbook",  reading  lop  lo 
n:  An  184()  apple  parini;  par(yiwas  more  social  than 
ry  •  Slove  and  dress  styles  chanKC,  but  the  lure  of 
food  remains  •  Number  one  eater  Diamond  Jim  Brady 
ularly  admired  Lillian  Russell;  for  a  woman,  she  ale 
well  •  A  century  ago,  aerated  bread  was  thought  lo 
e  weightlessness  -  or  so  the  jokesiers  said. 
(2)  American  Heritage  Collection;  (3)  Brown  Brothers; 
Vmerican  licriuge  C  olleclion. 


Try  a  year  of 

AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 

for  1/2  price 

-and  for  just  the  shipping  cost, 
we'll  give  you  our 
illustrated  COOKBOOK 
(it  retails  for  $12.50) 

How's  your  sense  of  history?  Properly  tended,  it's  a  valu- 
able asset.  It  can  make  for  exciting  reading,  for  knowing 
yourself  a  little  bit  better,  for  giving  your  family  a  sense 
of  place  and  purpose  in  a  world  awry. 

You  are  aware  of  the  great  men  and  women  who  have 
built  America;  you've  studied  history.  But  in  American 
Hkritace  you  enjoy  it  —  the  whole  rousing  adventure. 

Our  editorial  beat  is  the  complete  range  of  the  American 
experience:  What  people  said,  thought  about,  fought  about. 
What  they  sang,  laughed  at,  danced  to.  The  laws  they 
passed  —  and  the  ones  they  broke.  How  they  lived  —  their 
elegant  mansions  and  gay  cotillions  .  .  .  fine  glass  and  fast 
horses  .  .  .  low  resorts  and  high  adventures.  .  .  . 

Tn  -Vmerican  Heritage  and 
get  the  "Cookbook"  as  a  gift 
"The  American  Heritage  Cookbook"  is  really  two  books 
in  oatmjfhe  first  half  is  an  illustrated  history  —  the  story  of 
our^Pcestors  in  terms  of  what  they  ate  and  drank.  And  why. 
The  second  half  is  memorable  menus  and  recipes  (more  than 
500  of  them).  With  350  pictures  (65  in  color)  and  640 
pages,  the  book  is  well  worth  its  $12.50  retail  price.  But  try 
American  Heritage  now  through  this  half-price  offer,  and 
the  "Cookbook"  is  our  gift.  You  pay  only  the  cost  of  getting 
it  to  you:  60c 

As  a  subscriber,  every  other  month  you'll  receive  a  new 
112-page  American  Heritage  packed  in  a  sturdy  board 
carton.  Each  issue  is  made  to  hold  and  read  and  relish. 
Its  8%"  X  1114"  hard  covers  enclose  about  100  illustra- 
tions, a  dozen  or  more  articles.  It's  attractive  fare.  See  how 
well  it  fits  your  mind,  how  well  it  lives  with  your  family. 

A  one-year  subscription  through  this  trial  offer  is  just 
$11.85  — half  what  the  same  six  magazines  would  cost  at 
their  $3.95  single-copy  price.  Pay  in  installments  if  you  like. 
The  "Cookbook"  comes  as  a  gift  as  soon  as  you  confirm 
your  subscription. 

Try  it.  Today?  The  offer  must  end  when  our  supply  of 
the  "Cookbook'i  runs  out.  And  it  will. 


American  Heritage 
383  W.  Center  St. 
Marion,  Ohio  43301 

Please  send  me  one  year  of  American  Heritage  at  your  $11.85, 
half-price  rate.  [Six  issues  bought  singly,  $23.70.  Regular  subscription. 
$15.]  This  purchase  entitles  me  to  receive  the  "Cookbook"  [retail 
price,  $12.50]  for  just  60<'  -  the  cost  of  shipping. 

□  Enclosed  is  $12.45  ($11.85  for  my  subscription,  60<  for  shipping 
the  "Cookbook"'].  Send  my  gift  book  now. 

□  Bill  me  for  $12.45. 

□  Bill  me  in  3  monthly  installments:  $4.55  the  first  month,  then 
2  installments  of  $3.95  each. 


Name 

(Please  print) 

Street 

City 

State 

Zip 

M0688 

From  American  Heritage,  reading  top  to  bottom:  Parisian 
widows  give  doughboys  a  send-off  to  the  front,  1918  •  At 
70  mph.  the  Mercer  Raceabout  could  play  havoc  with  1911 
hairdos  •  The  Gibson  Girl  conquered  no  frontiers  —  but  lots 
of  hearts  •  Cannoneer  Molly  Corbin,  wounded  in  1776  and 
buried  at  West  Point,  was  a  fast  hand  with  gun  rammer  or 
rum  ration. 

(1)  National  Archives;  (2)  Clarence  P.  Hornung;  (3)  Old 
LIFE  Magazine;  (4)  West  Point  Museum. 


Let  'em  drip! 
My  Proven 
cleans  itself 
electrically! 


Don't  touch  this  dirty  oven. 


Just  set  the  dials,  latch  the  door. . .  P-7  Oven  cleans  itself  electrically. 


The  P-7  Oven  eliminates  the  meanest  chore  in  the 
kitchen. 

Invented  and  perfected  by  General  Electric,  the 
fabulous  P-7  Oven  not  only  cleans  i(s(>]f  new-clean, 
but  floes  the  job  for  abotit  7«*  per  clcaiun^" .  Less 
than  you'd  pay  for  an  old-fashioned  oven  cleaner. 

No  cleansers,  no  fumes,  no  scrubbing,  no  work. 
Period.  The  same  electric  elements  that  cook  your 


food  also  clean  the  oven  far  l)ctter  than  you  ever 
could  by  hand.  It  even  cleans  the  parts  you 
couldn't  reacli  properly  before. 

The  elegant  Americana  "  above  is  30"  wide, 
looks  built-in.  Comes  with  or  without  a  unique 
2-way  exhaust  system.  Has  P-7  featme  plus  meat 
thermometer  and  rotisserie  in  master  oven  below. 
There's  also  a  second  full  oven  above.  Other  range 


Id)     •.  C 

^^^HsELFCLEANINGfl 

^^^^^^  OVEN 

lilllll^^ 

The  elegant  Americana® .  ^^^^ 

features  include  the  famous  Sensi-Temp®  surface  j 
unit  which  guards  against  sticking,  scorching  oil 
boiling  over.  And  there's  a  single-unit  grill.  | 

"Ba.sed  on  Florida  Power  and  Lin'il  Co.  residential  rate  of 
20  per  K.W.II.  for  electric  cooking. 


GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 


Remember,  the  Fj(70\en  is  made  by  General  Electric.  You  can  replace 
your  present  range  or  oven  with  5  kinds  of  C-E  ranges  including  built-ins. 
Many  different  models.  Some  are  shown  on  the  next  page... 


ei)lace  your 
(  range  with 
lew  P)(7  Oven 
11  ge  now! 

ic  is  no  problem.  P-7  Oven  ranges 
n.in  many  different  types,  shapes 
/OS.  No  doubt  there's  a  model 
u  will  fit  the  space  occupied  by 
Uj)rescnt  range. 


Mnil-  I  J. 756 


ustom  30"  froo-standiiiK  ran^o  lias  llie 
ms  P-7  srlf-cloaning  oven  with  rolis- 
,ml  iiu'at  tlu'inioiuetcr.  Ilaiulsoine  rc- 
l  cooktop  with  Sfiisi-Tcmp  '  autuiuatic 
nd  single-unit  grill. 

Model  J'486 


"ustoin.  P-7  master  oven  with  rotisseric, 
thermometer.  Plus  a  scconil  oven,  auto- 
c  Sensi-Tenip^  surface  unit  and  2-unit 
Both  ovens  automatically  timed. 


-lel  JK-18 


e's  a  luxurious  27  built-in  o\en  with  the 
self-cleaning  feature  plus  rotisserie  and 
,t  thermometer.  It's  the  brand-new  look 
uilt-ins. 

>Iacing  your  present  built-in  with  a 
V  self-cleaning  oven  is  a  snap.  There's 
j11  line  of  P-7  built-in  ovens  designed 
it  both  24  "  and  21"  enclosures.  Instal- 
ion  costs  are  nominal.  You  can  see 
:m  at  your  General  Electric  dealer's. 


ENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Guess  What! 

How  I  Found  Happiness  with  My  Hairdresser 
By  Lois  Benjamin 


Not  too  long  ago,  when  I  was  small 
and  naturally  wavy,  my  mother  used 
to  twine  my  shiny  curls  over  her  fin- 
ger and,  while  I  fidgeted,  tell  me 
stories  about  princely  young  men 
who  spent  their  working  hours  sooth- 
ing distressed  damsels  by  untangling 
their  hair  from  brambles  or  thickets. 

I  can't  remember  a  single  tale 
about  a  hairdresser  who  could  trans- 
form a  frog  into  a  princess,  or  who 
could  spin  golden  hair  out  of  purest 
straw.  Still,  like  other  little  girls,  I 
grew  up  believing  in  hairdressers.  I 
even  dreamed  that  someday  I'd  find 
one  and  settle  down— for  longer,  for 
shorter,  for  straighter,  for  curlier. 

I  n  a  few  short  years  of  hairdresser- 
h()|)ping,  I  all  but  stopped  believing— 
until  I  met  Barron.  Oh,  I  had  a  few 
whirlwind  coiffures —exciting  flings 
that  made  me  happy  until  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  back  in  a  store  window. 
Nothing  ever  lasted  with  me— not 
even  the  glib  Frenchman  who  used 
two  gold  brushes  for  the  comb-out. 

In  spite  of  all  my  heartbreaks,  I 
went  on  searching.  Somewhere,  I 
kept  telling  myself,  there  was  one 
prince  of  a  hairdresser  who  would 
wrap  me  firmly  in  a  luxurious  paisley 
dressing  gown,  whisk  me  off  to  a 
shocking-pink  vinyl  armchair,  and 
change  my  whole  entire  life.  I  no 
longer  cared  hoHBiuch  he  was  going 
to  charge  m^^Bw  trim;  I  only  knew 
that  we  haC^lb  meet,  between  the 
shampoo  section  and  the  dryers,  and 
that  nothing— certainly  not  my 
hair— would  ever  lack  luster  again. 

Then,  one  day,  I  pushed  through 
an  ordinary  lavender  and  gilt  door- 
way, and  a  superbly  coiffed  redhead 
with  six-inch  lashes  and  eight-inch 
Courreges  boots  told  me  to  wait. 
Barron  would  do  me. 

Tremblingly,  I  thumbed  through 
four  old  issues  of  Photoplay. 

And  then,  Barron  summoned.  I 
knew  the  minute  I  saw  him  that  he 
wouldn't  need  gold  brushes  and  that 
he  wouldn't  ask  me  to  do  anything 
my  hair  would  be  sorry  for  later. 
Tenderly,  he  gathered  up  my  miser- 
able hair  and  said,  "Yes.  Of  course." 

The  shampoo  I  had  that  day  was 
a  simple  egg-and-rum  affair,  with 
a  $2  dandruil  rinse.  To  me  it  was 
heaven  in  a  stainless  steel  sink. 
Barron  and  I  said  very  little  to  each 
other;  we  didn't  have  to.  ("Whoever 
did  your  hair  last  ought  to  have 
his  scissors  blunted,"  he  whispered. 
"Yes,"  I  murmured  excitedly.) 

he  combed  me  out  later, 
and  we  looked  at  me  together  in  the 
hand  mirror,  I  felt  like  Trilby  on 
her  first  date.  "I  love  you,"  I  stam- 
mered. "I  don't  take  tips,"  he  replied. 

All  through  those  first  enchanted 
weeks,  women  stopped  me  in  the 
street  to  ask  me  who  did  my  hair.  I 
told  them  all— I  was  so  happy  I 
wanted  to  share  my  treasure.  I  talked 
about  Barron  to  every  woman  I 
knew — even  blondes  who  were  hav- 


ing more  fun  than  I  was.  Recklessly, 
I  sent  my  best  friend  to  him.  How 
could  I  guess  that  he  would  set  her 
ahead  of  me  while  I  sat  there  soaking 
wet  on  my  lunch  hour?  Was  it 
my  imagination— or  were  her  bangs 
really  straighter  and  smoother  than 
mine?  And  how  come  he  spent  15 
minutes  longer  on  her  comb-out? 

I  knew  I  had  to  conquer  those 
awful  doubts.  How  could  we  possibly 
go  on  together  if  I  no  longer  trusted 
him,  if  he  took  me  for  granted?  Or 
maybe  (I  thought  cynically)  this  is 
the  way  it  always  is— maybe  no  hair- 
dresser can  ever  be  completely  happy 
with  one  head  of  hair,  no  matter 
who  she  is. 

All  that  week  I  wrestled  with  my 
hair.  After  three  days,  I'd  used  up 
two  jumbo  cans  of  spray,  and  my 
bangs  were  as  curled  up  as  Medusa's, 
only  tighter.  My  best  friend  still 
looked  sensational.  Five  days  after 
her  set,  she  dropped  in  to  tearfully 
thank  me  for  bringing  her  and  Bar- 
ron together.  I  could  have  pulled 
every  bouffant  strand  out  of  that 
perfect  head. 


.hat  was  when  I  made  the  mistake 
of  my  life.  I  broke  my  weekly  date 
with  Barron,  and  went  to  Marcello. 

Oh,  I  had  been  tempted  before. 
There  were  vacations,  trips  out  of 
town,  when  I  had  had  my  hair  done 
by  strange  men.  Somehow  I  never 
felt  guilty  about  those  escapades. 
Maybe  it  wasn't  the  same  as  with 
Barron,  but,  after  all,  he  was  miles 
away,  doing  some  other  woman's 
hair  in  my  regular  appointment  time. 

And  once  I  tried  to  talk  Barron 
into  giving  me  a  new  look— some- 
thing sensational  I'd  seen  in  a  mag- 
azine. He  tried  his  best,  but  it  was  a 
disaster — and  I  blamed  him.  That 
night  I  put  my  head  under  the 
shower,  and  the  next  day  I  sneaked 
into  another  salon  and  had  it  done 
over.  Another  disaster. 

But  now,  here  I  was,  deliberately 
visiting  another  man's  salon  less  than 
a  block  from  Barron.  I  felt  strangely 
exhilarated — I'd  show  him,  I  thought. 

Well,  the  excitement  wore  off  when 
the  hair-spray  mist  cleared  out  of 
my  eyes.  Marcello  had  ruined  me. 

"How  does  Madame  like  it?"  he 
was  saying.  "Oh,  Barron,"  I  said, 
trying  to  stop  the  tears.  I  paid  the 
$45  and  fled  down  the  street.  Would 
he  take  me  back?  Could  it  ever  be 
the  same  again?  Only  my  hairdresser 
would  know  for  sure. 

I  flung  open  the  lavender  door 
and  ran  to  his  chair,  trembling.  We 
looked  at  each 
other  for  a  long 
moment.  And 
then,  tenderly, 
he  gathered  up 
my  miserable 
hair  and  said, 
"Yes. Of  course." 

What  moi 
could  a  girl  ask? 


hy  James  Beard 


America's  foremost  cook-author 

You  don't  have  to  travel  far  or  fuss 
a  lot  to  make  a  picnic  irresistible. 
Sea-side,  tree-side  or  car-side,  the 
simplest  fare  can  taste  like  a  feast— 
with  the  landscape  for  relish. 
Something  unexpected  always  stirs 
a  picnicker's  spirit.  Even  as  simple 
a  thing  as  wrapping  hard-boiled 
eggs  in  Baggies®  and  tying  with  a 
festive  bow.  Or  a  new  dash  in  deviled 
eggs:  try  mixing  sardines  and 
chopped  onions  with  the  yolks. 


Take  along  a  cold  country  ham.  Or 
broiled  chicken  halves.  To  me,  most 
food  tastes  better  cold— even  steak. 
Cold  or  hot,  succulent  meat  must  re- 
tain juiciness  for  flavor.  Use  Baggies 
Plastic  Bags  for  storage  (both 
before  and  after  cooking).  Baggies 
don't  just  cover  meat;  they  enclose 
every  ounce  with  moisture-proof 
protection  other  wraps  can't  give. 
Keep  all  kinds  of  meat  juicy  and 
fresh,.. redder  longer. 


Bibb  lettuce  &  cherry  tomatoes 

make  a  rave  combination.  Toss  'em 
on  the  picnic  spot  in  a  big  Baggies 
(Food  Wrap  or  Jumbo  size)  with 
olive  oil,  wine  vinegar,  basil  and 
garlic.  You'll  love  these  strong  bags 
for  picnic  silver,  plates,  wet  clean- 
up cloths,  leftovers. 
Ever  notice  how  good  Swiss  Gruyere 
and  aged  Cheddar  tastes  outdoors? 
Especially  with  a  light  Beaujolais. 
Good  cooking  to  you. 
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The  Literary  Guild  brings  you 
the  newest  best-seiJers  for  about  half 
what  you  would  pay  elsewhere 


As  a  member,  you  are  always  guaranteed  savings  of  at  least  40% 
(often  as  much  as  60%)  from  the  prices  of  the  publishers'  editions 


THIS  RICH  SELECTION  of  books  presents  53  strik- 
ing arguments  for  joining  the  Literary  Guild 
right  now.  The  wide  variety  of  outstanding 
titles  expresses  quite  clearly  the  Guild's  com- 
mitment to  offer  you  —  at  savings  of  40%  to 
60%  —  the  most  important  and  most  enjoyable 
new  books  as  soon  as  published. 

In  recent  months,  for  example,  Guild  mem- 
bers were  offered  Tai-Pan  for  $2.95  instead  of 
$6.95  in  the  publisher's  edition,  The  Last  100 
Days  for  $3.50  instead  of  $8.95,  Those  Who 
Love  for  $3.50  instead  of  $6.95. 

Such  tremendous  savings  on  new  best-sellers 
like  these  are  made  possible  because  the  Guild 
prints  its  own  fine  editions  on  its  own  presses 
designed  especially  for  large,  economical  print 
runs.  Full-cloth  bindings,  careful  typography 
and  colorful  jack<;ts  make  Guild  books  a  proud 
addition  to  any  library. 

The  remarkable  record  of  Guild  editors  in 
securing  so  many  brand-now  best-sellers  is  no 
accident.  Working  closely  with  every  major 
publisher,  keeping  up  to  date  on  every  happen- 
ing in  the  literary  world,  they  are  among  the 


first  to  know  of  important  manuscripts  by  new 
authors  as  well  as  established  ones. 

Because  Guild  selections  are  chosen  months 
before  publication,  they  can  be  fully  described 
to  members  in  the  club's  free  monthly  Preview. 
Then  the  books  are  shipped  to  members  who 
want  them  at  the  same  time  the  publisher's 
edition  is  released. 

As  a  Literary  Guild  member,  your  only  obli- 
gation is  to  buy  four  selections  or  alternates 
during  the  coming  year  from  among  the  20  or 
more  which  will  be  offered  each  month.  And 
for  every  four  you  buy,  you  may  select  a  bonus 
book  from  a  special  catalog. 

The  Literary  Guild's  huge  savings  start  with 
its  generous  introductory  offer.  You  are  in- 
vited to  begin  membership  by  choosing  any 
four  of  the  brand-new  best-sellers  and  other 
fine  books  on  these  pages  -  all  for  only  $1, 
plus  a  small  shipping  charge.  You  may,  if  you 
wish,  include  the  three-volume  Hemingway  set 
as  one  of  your  four  introductory  choices. 

To  join  the  CJuild,  send  no  money  now.  Just 
mail  the  attached  postpaid  reply  card  today. 


LITERARY  GUILD  OF  AMERICA,  Inc..  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


1.  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC 
TRILOGY:  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Army,  Glory  Road,  Stillness 
at  Appomattox,  Bruce 
Catton.  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner's  famous  history 
about  the  Civil  War. 
3  vols,  count  as  1  choice. 
(Pub.  cds.,  $12.50) 

55.  TOO  FAR  TO  WALK 
John  Hersey.  New  novel 

by  the  author  of  Hiro- 
shima and  The  Wall  ex- 
amines today's  college 
generation  in  a  modern 
re-telling  of  the  Faust 
legend.  (Publisher's 
edition,  $4,05) 

118.  INTERN,  Doctor  X 

This  brutally  frank  best- 
selling  diary,  recorded 
day-by-day  by  a  young 
doctor  during  his  intern- 
ship, is  a  shoiking  and 
scandalous  indictment  of 
hospitals  and  patients. 
(Pub.  edition,  $5  95) 

132.  HOWARD  HUGHES 
Jolin  KcJis.  Uiogiaphy 
of  the  mystfiious  ty({)on 
whose  own  life  as  pilot, 
niuvie  niaker,  industrial- 
ist and  airline  owner 
Is  more  colorful  than 
his  most  extravagant 
film,  (I'ub  edition,  ii.Oi) 


117.  THE  DOUBLEDAY  BOOK 
OF  INTERIOR  DECORATING 
Albert  Kornfeld.  All-in- 
clusive, highly  practical 
guide  to  the  beautifully 
harmonious  home  you've 
always  wanted.  Lavishly 
illustrated  in  color.  (Pub- 
lisher's edition,  $11.95) 

61.  THE  DETECTIVE 
Roderick  Thorpe.  Bru- 
tal, honest  novel  of 
a  detective  who,  dur- 
ing a  crisis  in  his  own 
marriage,  breaks  a  scan- 
dal that  tears  apart  his 
town  and  nearly  destroys 
him.  (Pub.  cd,,  $5.05) 

314.  THE  MAKING  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  1960  &  THE 
MAKING  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
1964,  Theodore  li.  While 

Pulit/er  Pri/e  winner's 
reports  on  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  elections. 
2  vols,  count  as  I  choice 
(Pub,  editions,  $1.1, ofl) 

70.  THE  COMPLETE 
SHORT  STORIES  OF 
MARK  TWAIN.  All  60 

unlorgclt.ible  master- 
pieces by  America's 
most  beloved  humorist, 
brought  together  for  the 
first  time.  (Publisher's 
edition,  $4  95) 


744.  THE  FANNIE  FARMEI 
COOKBOOK.  Brand-new 
edition  of  America's 
most  famous  cookbook. 
More  than  3,000  tested  J 
recipes  provide  clear 
directions  for  simple  c 
gourmet  cooking.  (Put 
lisher's  edition,  $6.50) 

84.  A  GENEROUS  MAN 
Reynolds  Price.  A  Norik 

Carolina  boy  grows  up  1 
in  three  short  but  joy- 
ous days,  in  this  novel 
by  the  prize-winning 
author  of  A  Loiix  and 
Happy  Life.  (Pub- 
lisher's edition,  $1  05) 

195.  THE  RUNNING  FOXES 
Joyce  Stranger.  A  huntet 
forms  a  strange  alliance 
with  a  fox  during  the 
annual  hunt,  in  this  nov< 
of  rural  England.  An 
immediate  best-seller  in 
London.  (Publisher's 
edition,  $3.05) 

41.  THE  LAST  GENTLEMAN 
Walker  Percy.  A  young 
southerner  with  old- 
fashioned  ideas  of  be- 
havior and  unusu.1l  per- 
sonal habits  is  the  hero 
of  this  new  nt)Vel  by  tht 
author  ol  I  lie  Moi'/i'.itiif 
(Publisher's  edition,  $5,» 
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of  these  53  hest-sellers, 
reference  works,  even  sets 
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for  I 


if  you  join  the  Guild  now  and  agree  to  accept  only  four  selections  or  alternates  during  the  coming  year 


MASTERS 


reus  OF  PAINTING 

t  Kiclty.  Charm- 
duction  to  art  for 
e  family,  includes 

lor  plates.  plu> 
I  biographies  of 
i't  greatest  and 
mted  artists, 
er's  edition,  Js.95) 

JAMES  BOND 
IS,  Ian  Fleming 

ball  and  Cusino 
on  which  the 
re  based:  plus 
or's  final  007 
re,  Offopussy. 

tount  as  I  choice. 

Is.,  $10.90) 

CRUSADES 
cabonrf 

hamic  history-  of 
irful,  crucial, 
-long  clash 
1  feudal  Europe 
un.  By  the  author 
enne  The  Great. 
her's  edition,  J6.95) 

BONAPARTES 

'tacton.  From 
origins  in  Cor- 
"Japoleon's 
1$,  here  is  the 
)le  story  of  the 
who  changed  the 
»f  history.  (Pub- 
edition,  $7.95) 


280.  THE  LAST  100  DAYS 

John  Toland.  "The  most 
important  book  yet  about 
WW  II,"  said  Look  of  this 
best-selling  account  of 
victor  and  vanquished 
in  the  final  days  of  the 
European  struggle. 
iPub.  edition,  $8.95) 

27S.  THE  COMEDIANS 
Graham  Greene.  The 

acknowledged  master  of 
intellectual  thrillers 
weaves  a  taut,  suspense- 
ful  tale  of  a  hotel  owner 
caught  up  in  dictator- 
gripped  Haiti.  (Pub- 
lisher's edition,  $S.7S) 

294.  THOSE  WHO  LOVE 
Irving  Stone.  New  best- 
seller by  the  author  of 
The  Agony  and  the  Ecsfflsy 
tells  of  John  Adams'  role 
in  the  founding  of  the 
nation  —  and  his  SO-year 
love  affair  with  his  wife. 
Abigail.  (Pub.  ed.,  $6  95) 

287.  ADVICE  FROM  A 
FAILURE,  Jo  Conderl 

Hailed  by  psychiatrists 
as  a  breakthrough  in 
self-understanding,  and 
one  of  the  most  talked- 
about  books  of  recent 
years.  (Publisher's 
edition,  $5.95) 


298.  TAI  PAN,  James 

ClaveU.  A  ruthless 
soldier  of  fortune  seeks 
wealth  and  power  amid 
the  glitter  and  corrup- 
tion of  I9th  century 
Hong  Kong.  By  the 
author  of  Kmg  Rat. 
iPub.  edition.  So. 95) 

749.  MENUS  FOR  ENTER- 
TAINING, James  Beard 

America's  foremost  cook- 
book author  is  also  a 
master  entertainer.  Over 
100  of  his  menus  (with  full 
recipes)  for  all  occasions 
from  picnics  to  formal 
parties.  fPub.  ed.,  $8.50) 

33.  IN  MY  FATHER'S 
COURT,  Isaac  Bashevis 
Singer.  The  beloved 
storyteller  has  writ- 
ten a  memoir  of  his 
Warsaw  childhood  as 
poignant  as  his  most 
cherished  fiction. 
(Pub.  edition,  $5.50) 

138.  THE  KREMLIN  LEHER 
Noel  Behn.  An  amoral 
young  Naval  officer,  a 
sadistic  spy  and  a  beau- 
tiful electronics  wizard 
use  sex,  drugs  and  vio- 
lence to  obtain  a  secret 
letter  worth  millions. 
(Publisher's  edition,  $4.95) 


THE  GREAT  NOVELS  OF 
ERNEST  HEMINGWAY 


18.  THE  GREAT  NOVELS  OF  ERNEST  HEMINGWAY 

Matched  set  of  the  Nobel  Prize  winner's 
greatest  classics.  The  Sun  Also  Rises,  the 
"lost  generation"  novel  that  made  him  an 
overnight  literary  sensation;  A  Farewell  to 


Arms,  one  of  the  20th  century's  greatest  love 
stories;  and  For  Whom  The  Bell  Tolls,  his 
epic  of  passion  and  death  in  the  Spanish 
Civil  War.  (Publisher's  editions,  $13.95) 


Literary  Guild  of  America.  Inc.,  Dept.  68-LHX,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Please  enroll  me  as  a  trial  member  of  tl<e 
Literary  Guild  and  send  me  tne  FOUR  books  or 
sets  vvhose  numbers  I  have  printed  in  ttie  four 
bones  at  ttie  rig^t.  Bill  me  only  $1  plus  ship- 
ping for  all  four.  If  not  delighted.  I  may 
return  them  In  ID  days  and  this  membership 
will  be  cancelled. 

I  do  not  need  to  accept  a  book  every  month 
—  only  as  few  as  four  a  year  —  and  may  resign 
any  time  after  purchasing  four  books.  All  se- 
lections and  alternates  will  be  described  to 


■  R 

MRS  - 

HISS 


me  in  advance  in  the  Guild's  free  monthly 
■  preview."  and  a  convenient  form  will  always 
be  provided  for  my  use  if  I  do  not  wish  to  re- 
ceive a  forthcoming  selection.  You  will  bill  me 
the  special  Guild  price  for  each  book  I  take. 
This  will  always  be  at  least  40%,  often  as 
much  as  60%,  below  the  price  of  the  publish- 
er's edition.  lA  modest  charge  is  added  for 
shipping.;  For  each  four  monthly  selections  or 
alternates  I  accept.  I  may  choose  a  valuable 
bonus  book  from  the  special  bonus  catalog 


(  PLEASE  PRINTI 


lild  membership 

r  book  club  guarantees 
i  other  just-published 
you  choose  to  remain 
Guild  members  at  the 
much  as  60%,  below 
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_  s  even  heard  of  them, 
it  them  as  soon  as  the 
embers  are  among  the 
3  really  big  new  books 
t  them. 

always  have  complete 
you  may  take  one  of 
even  take  no  book  at 

lild  books  during  the 

ilan  helps  you  build  a 
■ction  or  alternate  you 
n  a  special  catalog  of 
'ther  fine  books.  Most 
an  even  wider  choice, 
$1.00  each, 
length  -  not  a  word  is  cut: 
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Cwadian  Enquiries:  Place  this  car4  m  e^^velope  and  mail  to  address  aboie  For  rout  cuavenience,  books  ' 
Canadian  office.  Offer  good 


continemal  U.S.A.  and  Canada  only 
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the  newest  best-sellers  for  about  half 
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Send  no  money.  Just  detach,  fill  in  and  mail 
the  postpaid  card  below  to  get  your  choice  of 

y\^NY  FOUR  bestsellers, 
reference  works,  even  sets...  AT  jT  j  ^1 

if  you  join  the  Guild  now  and  agree  to  accept  only  four  selections 
or  alternates  during  the  coming  year 


BUSINESS   REPLY  MAIL 

No  Postage  Stamp  Necessary  If  Mailed  In  the  U.S. 
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Permit  No.  3 
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New  York 
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Literary  Guild  of  America,  Inc. 
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154.  THE  COMPLETE 
WORKS  OF  WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE.  The 

immortal  Bard's  entire 
output— all  37  plays,  154 
sonnets  and  two  long 
poems,  complete  in 
1140  pages.  2  volumes 
count  as  1  choice. 

274.  THE  MAGUS,  John 
Fowles.  Bigger,  deeper 
than  his  The  Collector. 
Major  novel  about  a  young 
Englishman  on  a  Greek 
island  who  falls  in  love 
with  a  mysterious  girl 
supposedly  dead  fur 
years.  (Pub.  edition,  $7.95) 

296.  YES  I  CAN:  The  Story 
of  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.  The 

m.in  manv  consider  the 
world's  greatest  per- 
former writes  of  his 
jtruRgles,  his  triumphs 
and  his  intredihiy  happy 
marriage.  (Publisher's 
rdillon,  $6  «5) 

289.  COLUMBELLA 
Phyllis  A.  Whitnty 

In  the  brooding  beauty 
III  .1  C'.irihhc.in  man^l(m, 
A  young  govrrnrvt  flghti, 
to  uAVf  a  girl  from  the 
I'vll  of  hrr  f  orrupt  and 
bfiiutiful  nuithrr.  (Piih 
llihtr'a  edition,  ti.ti) 


34.  THE  JOHN  F.KENNEDYS: 
A  Family  Album,  Mark 
Shaw.  The  famed  pho- 
tographer's intimate  and 
loving  collection  of  the 
late  president,  his  wife 
and  children,  at  work 
and  play.  (Publisher's 
edition,  $7.50) 

104.  A  LAST  LAMP 
BURNING,  Cwyn  Griffin 

The  tawdry  magnificence 
of  Naples  comes  to  life 
in  this  award-winning 
novel  of  a  decadent 
family's  scramble  for  a 
dead  slumlord's  fortune. 
(Publisher's  edition,  $6.95) 

286.  UNSAFE  AT  ANY  SPEED 
Ralph  Nader.  How  and 

why  cars  kill  —  the  bru- 
tally honest  book  that 
rocked  Detroit,  scan- 
dalized the  nation,  and 
sparked  a  Congressional 
investigation  (Pub- 
lisher's edition,  $5.«5) 

191.  HURRY  SUNDOWN 
K.  B.  CJIdrn.  A  big, 
puUalIng  novel  about 
a  MmAll  Georgia  town. 
Kradrrs  compare  ll« 
•  weeping  utory  with 
<;i)fii'  IV(/li  the  Wind 
1  vnlumri  count  «•  1 
iholir   (Pub.  td.,  *7.«5) 


293.  IS  PARIS  BURNING! 
Larry  Collins  &  Domi- 
nique Lapierre.  T.uil, 
best-selling  nari.iti\eol 
the  Paris  liberatii-n  .ind 
how  a  Nazi  gen<  i 
finally  disobevc  I 
Hitler's  order  to  i 
the  citv.  (Pub.  cd  >i' 

125.  THE  FATAL  IMPACT 
Alan  Moorchead.  I  heo 

ploits  of  Captain  (  ook. 
Captain  Bligh  and  othtt 
South  Sea  explorers, 
and  the  tragic  re  .ults  of 
their  "civili/ini;  '> 
fluence.  (Publish.  ^ 
edition,  $5.95) 

284.  THE  BILLION  DOLU* 
BRAIN,  Len  Deighion 

Space  age  chille  r  hunt- 
ing with  ironic  humor, 
about  a  huge  coTnp'iter 
which  threatens  tin-  wort 
Bv  author  of  Ficmck//  in 
lierlin,  The  Ipcn  --  Filt. 
(Publisher's  edilicin, 

72.  THE  VIKING  BOOK  Ot 
POETRY  OF  THE  FNGI  ISH- 
SPEAKING  WORLD 

7.  voluni  mri  t  i 

I  choice.  Tolallii' 
page*,  I,JOO  pof-ii 
poeli,  from  Hem' 
Kobeil  I  rost.  (N..r 
•vallabU  in  Cai>.><l.i| 
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HE  ODYSSEY.  Homer 

lent  contemporar> 
translation  of 
orld's  greatest 
iture  classic,  with 
ings  by  the  well- 
n  illustrator,  Hans 
(Publisher's 
in,  $4.95) 

SHORT  STORIES 
WIN  SHAW 

-eight  memorable 
by  the  author  of  The 

ig  Lwn$.  Includes 

jn  a  Dead  Jockey, 

Cirls  in  Their 

mer  Dresses  and  In 
rerch  Sty!e. 

THE  RABBI 

Cordon.  Unfor- 
le  novel  about  the 
iage  of  a  young 

and  the  daughter 
Christian  minister, 
their  struggle  to  sliy 
fher  in  a  hostile 
d.  (Pub.  ed  ,  S5  95) 

SHADOW  OF  MY 

rHER,  Davis  Crabb 

novel  describes  the 

il  murder  of  a 
in  a  southern  town 
examines  three  gen- 

ons  of  the  family 

produced  the  mur- 
r.  (Pub.  ed.,  $S.9S) 


230.  AMY  VANOERBILT  S 
NEW  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF 
ETIQUETTE.  A  modern, 
up-to-date  guide  to 
gracious  living  by  the 
foremost  authority  on 
manners  today.  Over  700 
information-packed  page> 
(Pub.  edition,  S5  50i 

30S.  THE  ONE-EYED  MAN 
Larry  L.  King.  Novel 
of  a  free-v%hee!ing. 
power»hungry  southern 
governor  whose  state 
is  split  wide  open  by 
a  school  integration 
court  case.  (Publisher's 
edition,  S5  051 

43.  INDIAN  SUMMER 

John  Knowles.  A  young 
man  without  money  sets 
out  to  make  his  mark 
in  the  world  of  the  very 
rich.  By  the  prize- 
winning  author  of  A 
Separate  Peace.  (Pub. 
edition,  $4.95) 

292.  THE  SPY  WHO  CAME 
IN  FROM  THE  COLO.  THE 
LOOKING  GLASS  WAR 
John  Le  Carre'.  The  two 
best  novels  by  the  man 
who  raised  spy  fiction 
to  the  level  of  art. 
2  vols,  count  as  1  choice. 
(Pub.  editions,  $9.45) 


1Q8.  RANO  McNALLY'S 
WORLD  ATLAS  FOR  THE 
HOME.  Features  maps  of 
world's  important  cities, 
map-guide  to  U.S.  parks 
and  monuments,  SO  state 
maps,  charts  of  other 
world  facts,  (Publisher's 
edition,  SS.95) 

245.  THE  GREEN  BERETS 
Robin  Moore.  .\  timely, 
best-selling  fictionalized 
account  of  the  "dirty 
war"  in  Viet  Nam  and 
the  little-known  U.S 
Special  Forces  with 
whom  the  author  fought. 
(Publisher's  edition,  54.95) 

24.  THE  BEGINNERS,  Dan 
Jacobson.  A  big  novel; 
most  of  all,  a  "reading" 
book  about  very  real 
people:  a  pioneering 
Jewish  family  who  strike 
it  rich  in  South  Africa, 
then  scatter  to  Israel  and 
London.  (Pub.  ed.,  $6.95) 

291.  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  MALCOLM  X.  Shocking 
testimon'.  by  'the  angri- 
est black  man  in  America" 
who  predicted  he  would 
not  live  to  see  this  book 
in  print.  '  Brilliant,  pain- 
ful, important . . .  "— N. Y. 
Times.  (Pub.  ed.,  $7.50) 


28.  THE  FAMILY  TREASURY 
OF  CHILDREN'S  STORIES 

Fairy  tales,  poems, 
myths  and  adventure 
stories  for  children  of 
all  ages.  Illustrated  with 
over  150  drawings. 
2  vols  count  as  1  choice. 
(Pub  edition,  $6.95) 

30.  KHRUSHCHEV 
Edward  Crankshaw 

First  biography  covering 
the  ex-premier's  entire 
political  career,  by  one 
of  the  West's  foremost 
authorities  on  Soviet 
Russia.  (Publisher's 
edition,  $7.50) 

83.  HOTEL,  Arthur  Hailey 
Best-selling  novel  in 
Grand  Hotel  manner 
traces  events  ranging 
from  near-rape  to  near- 
death  during  five  lusty- 
days  and  nights  in  a 
New  Orleans  hotel. 
(Publisher's  edition,  $5.95) 

443.  THE  NAKED  RUNNER 
Francis  Clifford.  A 

"routine"  espionage 
mission  to  Leipzig  be- 
comes a  nightmare  that 
transforms  a  fatherly 
amateur  agent  into  a 
professional  killer.  (Pub- 
lisher's edition,  $4.95) 


Four  special  benefits  of  Literary  Guild  membership 

1.  Guaranteed  savings  month  after  month:  No  other  book  club  guarantees 
such  great  savings  on  today's  top  best-sellers  and  other  just-published 
books.  Savings,  mind  you,  that  continue  as  long  as  you  choose  to  remain 
a  member.  Every  selection  and  alternate  comes  to  Guild  members  at  the 
lowest  prices  anywhere  —  at  least  40%,  often  as  much  as  60%,  below 
the  price  of  the  publisher's  edition. 

2.  Pre-publication  reviews:  Because  Guild  selections  are  chosen  long 
before  pubUcation,  they  are  fully  described  to  members  in  the  Guild's 
free  monthly  Preview  before  the  pubhc  at  large  has  even  heard  of  them. 
Then,  selections  are  shipped  to  members  who  want  them  as  soon  as  the 
pubUsher's  edition  is  released.  In  this  way,  Guild  members  are  among  the 
first  to  know  about  —  and  to  own,  if  they  wish  —  the  really  big  new  books 
right  when  people  are  just  beginning  to  talk  about  them. 

3.  Wide  choice:  As  a  Literary  Guild  member,  you  always  have  complet 
freedom  of  choice.  If  you  don't  want  a  selection,  you  may  take  one  o: 
the  many  alternates  (20  or  more  every  month),  or  even  take  no  book  at 
all.  Remember,  you  agree  to  accept  only  four  Guild  books  during  the  , 
coming  year. 

4.  Bonus  books:  The  Guild's  unique  bonus  book  plan  helps  you  buiid  a 
fine  library  at  no  extra  cost.  After  every  fourth  selection  or  alternate  you 
buy,  you  are  entitled  to  choose  a  bonus  book  from  a  special  catalog  of 
recent  best-sellers,  reference  works,  classics  and  other  fine  books.  Most 
of  the  bonus  books  are  free,  but  to  give  members  an  even  wider  choice, 
a  few  extra-value  books  are  offered  at  a  charge  of  $1.00  each. 

NOTE:  Guild  e(jitions  are  sometimes  reduced  in  size  but  texts  are  full-length  -  not  a  word  is  cut! 


Ghastly  error 
in  all  barbecue 
recipes  in  your 
cookbooks. 


They  left 
this  out: 


Instant 
Meat  ^ 
Tenderizer 


★  \ 

•  Good  HouMkwping  • 

''^        WUUIKI  >J 


3ut  don't  yo  .  leavr  •  Tenderizer  out  of  your  cook 

ing.  If  not  Of  ly  ma^  , ,       ,;rjer,  it  also  helps  keep  meat 

juicy,  reducf,-.  shrink,.,       it->  cooking  time  up  to  25%.  What's  moro, 
Adolph's  wor^s  instantly    no  waiting  time  before  you  start  to  work. 
And  it  performs  the  same  wonders  on  fi  .h  and  poultry,  too. 
PS.  Adolph's  is  available  Seasoned  and  Un»ea»oned,  You'll  enjoy  both! 


IF  IT  WERE  IVIY  CHILD  .  .  . 

A  Column  for  Mothers  Oniy 

The  greatest  child-care  experts  in  the  world  are  mothers,  because 
they  alone  know  the  special  joys  and  daily  headaches  of  bringing  up 
children.  To  tap  this  natural  source  of  experience,  we  have  asked 
our  readers  to  share  with  each  other  their  best  solutions  to  the 
everyday  problems  of  living  with  children. 


LOOK  WITH  A  LOLLIPOP:  If  you  really  want  to 
look  down  a  child's  sore  throat,  use  a  lollipop 
instead  of  a  tongue  depressor. — Mrs.  N.  Las- 
kow,  Torrance,  Calif. 

PEACE  PARCELING:  To 

keep  peace  at  mealtime, 
I  have  devised  a  system: 
one  gets  served  first,  but 
the  other  gets  more,  so 
while  one  is  gloating  about  being  first,  the 
other  gloats  because  his  share  is  larger. 
—Mrs.  G.  DiStefano,  Yardley,  Pa. 

SWING  SONG:  For  a  toddler  who 
loves  the  aluminum  swings  in  the 
park,    but  who    slides    out  in 
spite  of  the  safety  bar,  put  a 
rubber  bathmat  on  the  seat  to 
prevent  his  slipping.— Mrs.  C.  Ruff,  New  York,  N.Y. 

POCKET  NOTES:  So  my  daughter  would  be  less 
lonely  while  I  was  in  the  hospital,  I  put  notes  in 
her  pockets  to  be  read  when  she  dressed.  I 
wrote,  "I  love  you,"  or  "Did  you  make  your 
bed?"  and  occasionally  enclosed  a  dime.  One 
said,  "Throw  me  a  kiss  on  the  wind,"  and  when 
got  home,  the  first  thing 
shewanted  to  know  was 
whether  I  got  her  , — ■ 
kiss.— Mrs. E. Griffin, 


m 

Lit-- 


p 
> 
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Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

BABY  CABANA:  When  you  take 
baby  to  the  beach,  take  along 
his  playpen.  When  it's  his  nap- 
time,  place  himona  blanketand 
turn  the  playpen  upside  down 
over  him.  This 

keeps  the  hot  sun  off  him,  and  he  can  w.itch 
everything.  And  it  makes  a  great  carry-aii, 
— Mrs.  J.  Santa,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

SUMMER  SOUP:  In  hot  summer  weather, 
I  give  my  children  an  opened  can  of  vegeta- 
ble soup, heated 
or  cold,  and  a 
spoon,  and  send 
them  into  the  back- 
yard for  a  "picnic." 
There's  no  cooking, 
no  mess  and  they  get  a  serving  of  vege- 
tables.—Mrs.  M.  Martin,  Anthony,  N.  Mex 

SUPER  SHOPPER:  To  keep  my  child 
out  of  mischief  when  he  trails  after  me 
in  the  supermarket,  I  give  him  a  hand- 
ful of  labels  and  boxtops  from  products  I  need, 
and  let  him  match  them  up.  This  keeps  him 
busy  and  interested.  It  even  improves  his  read- 
ing.— Mrs.  M.  Koslover,  Reading,  Mass. 

LAW  OF  THE  JUNGLE:  Thanks  to  the  Tarzan 
movies  on  TV,  I  find  that  an  extended  arm,  a  point- 
ing finger  and  a  commanding  voice  saying  "UN- 
GOW-WA"  (I'm  unsure  of  the  spelling  of  this  magic 
word  from  the  jungle)  sends  my  grandson  on  his  task 
at  once.  No  more  threats  or  pleading  because 
"UN-GOW-WA"  does  the  trick.  Just  be  sure  to  point 
in  the  rij^ht  direction.— Mrs.  C.  Kirchhoefer,  Sorento,  III 

Hoiv  do  you  so/i/c  your  problems  in  bringing  up  children? 
The  Journal  p.iys  $Pb  to  the  first  contributor  of  each  item  pub- 
lished. Advice  of  godmothers  ,ind  l),il)y  sitters,  ns  well  as  mothers, 
is  entirely  welcome!  Address  your  solutions  to  Julie  G.  Maxey,  cio  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  Rm.  12,  641  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022. 


It  had  to  haopen 
A  new  wash-on 
deodorant. 

Good-bye, 
plain  soap ! 

You  use  Palmolive^  Gold  just  like  a 
regular  soap  and  it  protects  all  of  you 
against  odor!  That's  more  protection 

than  any  plain  soap  or  ordinary 
deodorant  ever  gave  you.  Other  soaps 
^jj^"  have  offered  deodorant  protection, 

we  know.  But  Palmolive  Gold 
is  different:  it  has  more 
hexachlorophene  to  stop  odor 
than  any  other  leading  soap. 
So  good-bye,  plain  soap. 
Use  Palmolive  Gold  every 
day  and  it  will  keep  you 
^^Ift  protected  constantly. 

*^  All  of  you.  It's  a 

^^^ii^         new  wash-on 

deodorant! 


ANTIBACTERIAl-OEODORANT  SOAP 


<S)  1966,  Colgate-Palmolive  Company 


every  Frosty  Rose  Sheet  is  a  Complete  Fashion  Packag^ 


Decorate  with  our  sheets  as  sheets.  Or  (1)  shower  roses 
floor  to  ceiling  with  Frosty  Rose  as  wallpaper. 

(2)  Add  a  touch  of  luxury  with  a  quilted  headboard. 

(3)  Sew  a  matching  bed  flounce.  (4)  Carry  out  ideas  like  the: 
with  our  new  decorating  booklet.  Now  at  #  /i^fti^ 
the  fine  store  near  you  that  features  ^  .  J/i 
Lady  Pepperell  fashion  sheets 
and  coordinated  blankets. 


Does  a  firm  mattresss, 
have  to  be  uncomfortable? 


Don't  confuse  a  hard  mattress  with  a  firm 
mattress. 

All  you  and  your  spouse  get  from  a  hard 
mattress  is  a  hard  night's  sleep.  You'd  be 
almost  as  well  off  sleeping  on  the  floor. 

A  firm  mattress  supports  firmly  where  it 
should.  And  gives  just  enough  where  it  should. 
Like  a  Beautyrest.  -  . 

The  Beautyrest.  By  Simmons. 

Beautyrest  is  different.  It's  made  with 


separate  individual  coils.  They're  not  wired 
together  as  in- other  mattresses,  so  they  don't 
sag  together.  Each  Beautyrest  coil  is  free  to  do 
what  your  body  wants  it  to  do. 

Shift  a  hip.  Dig  in  a  shoulder.  Roll  over. 
Stretch  out.  Every  inch  of  your  body  gets  firm, 
flexible  support.  Natural  support.  Beautyrest 
lets  you  sleep  like  a  lamb,  wake  like  a  lion. 

Want  extra  bedroom?  See  our  Beautyrest 
Super-sizes.  The  Queen-size  Beautyrest  set 


is  just  $1 99.50.*  The  King-size  set  (including 
mattress  and  f^wo  box  springs)  is 
only  $299.50.* 

Don't  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  your  spine. 
Insist  — firmly  — on  c  Beautyrest. 

BEAUTYRES 
BY  SIMMONS 


Free  "How  fo  Buy  a  Mattress"  Booklet.  Write:  Simmons,  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  III.©  1966  by  Simmons  Co.,  Mdse.  Mart,  Chicogo,  III.  'Suggested  price  except  in  fqir  trade  stat 
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A  MONTHLY  REPO^'        ■  BY  ANH  FOR  THE  YOUNGER  JOURNAL  SETjBY  MARGARET  KADISON 

JLK  JOR  JOURNAL 


It's  that  time  of t  .  uain— time  to 
start  thinking  b:-ck-to-scIiool 
thoughts.   Which  means,  among 
other  things  what  to  wea  back  to 
school.  So  here  are  a  few  fashion 
points  to  keep  in  n:md  while 
shopping:  Kilt  skirts  and  knee 
socks  are  back  stronger  than 
ever.  (Were  they  ever  really 
gone?)  The  kilts  look  newest  in 
white  wool;  more  about  knee 
socks,  below.  Almost  anything 
that  looks  "Army"  or  "Navy"  is 
great  now— this  means  epaulets, 
lots  of  brass  buttons,  blouses, 
dresses,  coats  with  a  snap-to-at- 
tention military  air.  Great,  too: 
almost  anything  that  looks 
"cowboy"— you  know.  West- 
em  shirts,  hipster  skirts,  etc.  And  be 
sure  to  watch  for  easy-fitting,  long- 
sleeved  dresses  like  the  one  at  right; 
wear  them  as  short  as  you  dare.  This 
one  is  made  of  a  wonderfully  soft, 
sweatshirty  fabric  (the  wrong  side  is 
"brushed"  like  the  inside  of  a  sweat- 
shirt), and  comes  in  ten  colors,  in- 
cluding orange,  evergreen,  grape  and 
blueberr\'  heather  tones.  By  Some- 
place Else,  of  Acrilan  knit.  $14.95. 

If  you  kn/f— even  just  a  Uttle  bit- 
why  not  while  away  time  at  the  beach  now 
making  matching  stockings 
helmet  hats,  and 
ave  them  ready  to 
wear  on  the  first  cool 
day  in  the  fall? 
Both  versions 
here— the 
'daytime  knee 
and  helmet, 
left,  and  the  sequin(ed 
evening  stockings 
and  helmet,  far  right 
on   this  page— are 
easy  to  make,  f  We  used 
Qjats  &  Clark's  Red 
Heart  Yam.;  For  com- 
plete  knitting  in- 
!  .-^tnjft  ifipg  write  to  O^ats 
"  7       T      1    &  Clark,  Inc.,  Depart- 
(    n.ent  J.J.,  Box  495, 
Fairlawn,  New  Jer:^*y. 


"Teen  /V?  mners" 

1 .  ;i  hclpiul  .'ifc^rma- 
tivencw  b^x.k! -t,  writ- 


indcrbilt.  In  it 


i(j<i, 


inii'- 
is  pr« 


whom?),  letter  writing,  clothes, 
health  and  beauty.  You  may 
obtain  a  copy  by  sending  25c 
to  Miss  Amy  Vanderbilt, 
Box  1155  Weston,  Connecticut. 

If  you're  a  Barbra  Streisand  fan 
(and  who  isn't,  these  days?) 
you'll  be  interested  to  know 
that  Barbra  has  a  15-year-oId 
half-sister  named  Roslyn  Kind. 
Roslyn,  who  has  a  wonder- 
ful singing  voice  of  her  own, 
once  thought  she 
wanted  to  be  a  law- 
yer, but  recently  de- 
cided that  she,  too, 
would  like  a  career 
in  show  business.  Friends  say  her 
imitation  of  Barbra  is  letter- 
perfect.  Where  Barbra  is  known  for 
her  kooky  clothes,  Roslyn  is  con- 
servative; where  Barbra  is  mer- 
curial, Roslyn  stays  on  an  even 
keel.  Otherwise,  the  girls  are  amaz- 
ingly similar— in  which  case,  we'll 
probably  be  hearing  more  about 
Roslyn  soon.  For  lots  more  about 
Barbra,  see  pages  60-64  in  this  issue. 

Crazy,  campy  way  to  help 
break  the  ice  at  parties,  the 
Irving  Harris  Drama  Kit,  "Skits  and 
Sketches,"  is  a  collection  of  ten  original 
comedy  blackouts.  Each  "bit"  (or  skit) 
comes  complete  with  instructions,  a  script 
for  announcer  and  one  for  each  "actor." 
Skits  include  several  all-in-fun  takeoff s  on 
familiar  television  commercials,  and  one 
particularly  timely  one  called  "Younger 
and  Younger,"  about  a  nine-year-old  rock 
'n'  roll  singer.  Other  ways  to  put  the  skit 
kit  to  work:  Camp  counselors  or  baby- 
sitters might  use  it  to  amuse  their 
young  charges;  clubs  might  find  it  fun 
and  helpful  for  fund-raising  or  variety 
shows.  From  Irving  Harris,  165  E.  33rd 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  1(X)16.  $3.75  ppd. 

Meet  young  filmmaker  Gerry  Herman, 
a  blfjnflisti,  hlue-cyed,  19-year-old  sopho- 
more-to-be at  New  York  University. 
Gerry's  first  film,  Caution  Children,  was 
made  with  rented  and  borrowed  equipment 
on  a  budget  of  $8(X)  ("m(;stly  summer-job 
money")  and  starred  two  children  from  his 
nelKhh^jrhfxKl  in  Slingcrlanrls,  New  York. 
Cnulion  Childien  won  the  C.I.N.E.  Ivigle. 
(C.I.N.E.  is  the  O^uncil  on  International 
No'  M;.  'riail  Events,  in  Washington;  the 
J-  arded  \n  films  of  (  xcclient  cine- 

if:  rjualily  and  indicates  that 
orlhy  i)i  rcpres<rnling  the  U.S.  in 
film  fentivalH,;  The  movie  alw)  won 


second  prize  in  the  senior  category  of  the 
Kodak  Teen-age  Movie  Contest.  For  Gerry, 
films— watching  them  and  making  them— 
are  a  way  of  life.  He  saw  more  than  150 
movies  during  the  past  year.  ("I  haven't 


Gerry  Herman — young  filmmaker  with  ideas. 

seen  nearly  so  many  new  films  as  I  have 
old  ones— I've  been  trying  to  catch  up  on 
sixty  years  of  film  history.")  And  he  has 
definite  ideas  about  "speaking  out"  for 
better  films.  The  public's  acceptance  or 
avoidance  of  a  movie  is  the  only  way  the 
producers  have  of  knowing  what  kinds  of 
films  should  be  made  and  distributed.  By 
going  to  a  movie  only  because  it  is  popular, 
even  though  the  critics  may  have  hated 
it,  we  are  just  asking  for  more  bad  movies." 
Most  of  Gerry's  heroes  are  directors: 
Hitchcock,  Orson  Welles, 
Tmffaut  head  the  list.  "A 
good  movie  is  the  wonder- 
fully integrated  re- 
sult of  so  many  sep- 
arate talents- 
script  writers,  a 
composer,  pho- 
tographers, 
set  and  cos- 
tume de- 
signers, actors- 
all  supervised  by  the 
director.  This  is  one 
thing  that  excites  hk 
about  making  mov- 
ies." Gerry  is  spending 
the  summer  assisting 
a  producer  of  documei 
tary  films  and  planning 
more  projects  of  his  own. 
"I  believe  in  keeping  your 
eyes  open  twenty-four 
hoursa  day,  and  in  not  In  nu 
afraid  to  love  or  hate  wli;iL 
you  see.  When  the  time 
comes  to  share  your  ex- 
periences—then go  ah(  ;k1 
and  write  a  b(X)k,  paint 
a  picture,  play  a  saxo- 
phone—or make  a  movi(-." 


Bathing  sun.  Jantzen 


Cares  are  oceans  away 


confident, 
carefree, 
cool, 
clean, 

fresh,  » 
even  on  problem  days. 
Tampax  tampons, 

worn  internally,  make 
the  difference. 

This  modern  sanitary 

protection  lets  you 

wear  what  you  wish, 
do  what  you  want. 


You  get 

■  total  freedom  with 


iTAMPAX 

TAMPAX  TAMPONS  ARE  MADE  ONLY 
TAMPAX  I  NCORPORATt  U,  PALMER,  MASS. 


CANlHlS 
MAIpGE 
BE  WED  ? 


Ann's  Next-Door  Neighbors  Were  Troublemakers 

BY  DOROTHY  CAMERON  DISNEY 


Many  readers  will  recognize  in  this 
case  the  story  of  some  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance '.  Young  people  are  grow- 
ing up  without  sense  of  direction, 
without  much  real  purpose  in  life, 
without  values  that  have  deep  meaning 
for  them.  The  idea  that  marriage  is 
the  most  important  enterprise  they 
will  ever  undertake,  and  that  it  re- 
quires preparation  and  commitment, 
is  no  part  of  the  '"fun  morality  ' 
which  so  often  seems  to  be  all  that 
their  culture  has  given  them.  Ann's 
neighbors  were  troublemakers — no 
doubt  about  that!  But  what  was  the 
matter  with  Ann  herself  and  with 
Stan,  her  husband?  Plenty;  and  a 
counselor  helped  them  to  find  out. 
Then  their  innate  but  neglected  com- 
mon sense  saved  the  day  for  them. 
The  counselor  was  Kenneth  W. 
■Johnstone. 

Paul  Popenoe,  Sc.D. 
Founder  and  president 
The  American  Institute  of 
Family  Relations 

"Stan  blames  our  next-door 
neighbors,  Greg  and  Ruth,  for  our 
separation,"  said  21-year-fj|d  Ann, 
a  silm-waisted  blonde  with  a  Sas- 
soon  hairr-ut  and  wide  blue  eyes. 
TTiree  we^ks  earlier,  Ann  and  her 
baby  daughter  had  moved  in  with 
her  mother.  "My  husband  is  mis- 
Uken.  Fkjth  Greg  and  Huth  think 
Stan  i«  jealous  and  prejudired 
againfft  fJrep  Ixnause  he  is  subcon- 
■t-i'. 
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"My  marriage  to  Stan  was  done 
for — boredom  and  incompatibility 
killed  it— long  before  Greg  and 
Ruth  bought  the  house  next  to  us 
and  put  in  the  only  swimming  pool 
in  our  area.  They  introduced  a  little 
glaunour  and  excitement  to  the  dull 
domesticity  of  our  TV-,  P.T.A.- 
saturated  community.  Greg  and 
Ruth  are  slightly  older  than  most 
couples  in  our  neighborhood,  and 
both  are  real  swingers  with  groovy 
vocabularies  and  mature,  sophisti- 
cated ideas.  The  three  of  us  can  talk 
for  hours  on  any  subject. 

"I  used  to  think  I  should  send  up 
skyrockets  or  fall  on  my  knees  in 
gratitude  if  Stan  volimtarily  spoke 
two  words  to  me  when  he  came 
home  from  work.  Usually  he  kissed 
the  baby,  forgot  to  kiss  me,  took  a 
quick  shower  and  raced  forth,  drip- 
ping, to  flip  on  the  TV  or  radio  be- 
fore some  vital  sports  event  could 
escape  him. 

"One  Sunday,  about  a  month 
ago,  he  promised  to  drive  our 
daughter  Kay  and  me  to  the  beach 
for  a  picnic  lunch.  Instead  he  settled 
in  the  den  to  spend  what  he  invari- 
ably describes  as  a  'few  minutes.' 
For  three  hours  he  watched  a  golf 
match  on  our  color  TV  and  a  base- 
ball game  on  the  black  and  white 
set,  8wit<;hing  his  eyes  back  and 
forth  from  one  strreen  to  the  other 
until  I  hoped  he  would  dislocate  a 
vertebra  in  his  neck.  I  yelled  at  him, 
I  packed  the  lunch  and  waved  the 
basket  under  his  nose,  but  he  paid 
iiohfied.  Finally— maybe  our  hungry 
baby's  howling  arou«<;d  him -  he 
stirred  and  lfx>ked  at  his  wat<,h,  and 
I  joyfully  seizc<l  the  picnic  basket. 
II  didn't  budge  from  his  chair. 
'  I  li  d  right  i>ast  me  and  tuned 
( U\\)\n  radirj  for  a  rcjjlay  ol 
n  game. 

Ik-  lunch  basket  on  the 
'  ■     '<  roll»fl  (-vi-ry 
■  III-  <  racki-(l.  I 
•  il<d  him  and 
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a  wonder  the  control  knobs  didn't 
break.  When  I  grabbed  for  the 
radio,  Stan  grabbed  it  back.  Quite 
calmly,  as  though  nothing  unusual 
had  occurred,  he  turned  the  TV  sets 
on  again  and  continued  watching 
and  listening.  He  acted  as  though  I 
wasn't  in  the  room  at  all,  and  I  got 
a  chilling,  lonesome  feeling  that  has 
sunk  me  to  the  bottom  of  despair. 
He  made  me  feel  I  had  no  existence 
as  a  person.  I  doubt  he  even  saw  me 
snatch  the  baby  and  nm  next  door 
in  tears.  The  baseball,  football  and 
golf  simply  blanked  out  his  mind. 

"Ruth  and  Greg  knew  exactly 
what  was  wrong  with  me,  of  course, 
since  they  could  plainly  hear  our 
TV  sets  and  radio.  They  both  de- 
test spectator  sports,  and  regard 
baseball  as  particularly  revolting. 
Ruth  gathered  in  our  baby — she 
and  Greg  have  no  children — and 
carried  her  to  the  kitchen  for  a 
snack.  Greg  took  me  in  his  arms 
and  dried  my  eyes  with  his  hand- 
kerchief. When  I  just  cried  harder, 
he  kissed  the  tears  away. 

"It  was  the  first  time  Greg  had 
ever  kissed  me;  for  a  moment  all  I 
could  think  of  was  that  he  was 
Ruth's  husband.  I'll  admit  I  felt 
strange  and  shaky,  even  panicky. 
But  their  kitchen  area  is  open  to  the 
living  room.  Ruth  saw  us  and 
smiled  and  called  from  the  kitchen: 
'Enjoy  yourselves,  enjoy  yourselves; 
the  night  is  long  and  lonesome 
and  (»ming  soon!  Today  is  all  that 
belongs  to  us.' 

"That's  the  way  Ruth  and  Greg 
talk,  think  and  oi)erate.  According 
to  them,  jealousy  and  possessive- 
nesH  are  primitive  anachronisms, 
and  should  be  abolished  from  mar- 
riage; all  human  beings  should  be 
free  emotionally  and  in  fact.  They 
believe  grown  men  md  women  have 
a  pcrfiM  t  rij;(i».  |)racti(  ally  a  duty, 
U)  nw  ;il>o\  ifling  conventiouH 
-Mfj  V  .,rr.  '  afTectionate  with 
l)(;li(!ve  life;  Ih 
"  out  love.  And  I 


agree  with  them.  At  this  point  it 
seems  to  me  that  Stan  and  I  should 
never  have  married.  Basically  Stan 
is  cold,  unconcerned  with  my  feel- 
ings, my  dreams,  my  thoughts.  We 
met  three  years  ago  when  I  went  to 
work  for  his  father's  construction 
business  at  a  time  when  I  was 
pretty  disillusioned  with  myself 
and  the  entire  male  sex.  After  fin- 
ishing high  school  1  had  chalked  up 
three  broken  engagements — all 
three  boys  had  proved  to  be  dis- 
appointing for  different  reasons — 
and  I  had  virtually  made  up  my 
mind  I  would  remain  single  and 
settle  for  a  business  career. 

"On  my  first  day  at  work  Stan  in- 
troduced me  around.  His  father's 
company  is  small  but  prosperous; 
my  husband  now  earns  approxi- 
mately $15,000  a  year.  I  was  terri- 
bly impressed  by  Stan's  title  of  vice 
president,  by  his  ambition  and  good 
looks.  I  was  also  impressed  by  his 
dancing,  which  I  had  a  chance  to 
test  that  evening.  It  has  been 
months  now  since  he  and  I  have 
gone  dancing.  In  those  days,  Stan 
was  interested  in  my  tastes  and 
preferences,  and  I  soon  fell  in  love 
with  him,  or  so  I  told  myself  at  the 
time.  In  three  weeks  we  became 
engaged. 

"He  bought  me  a  beautiful  ring 
and  immediately  began  to  urge  that 
we  fix  a  wedding  date.  The  more  he 
pressured  me  the  less  inclined  I  felt 
to  marry.  For  some  reason  it  has  al- 
ways been  easier  for  me  to  fall  in 
love  than  to  stay  in  love.  Just  when 
I  decided  Stan  and  I  weren't  really 
suited  lo  each  other,  that  I  didn't 
really  love  him  after  all,  I  discov- 
ered I  was  pregnant.  I  simply 
couldn  believe  it,  or  maybe  I 
wouldii  :  believe  it,  but  the  doctor 
confimur!  my  fears.  Perhaps  the 
news  of  mv  pregnancy  should  have 
cause  lo  feel  more  loving  to- 

ward      M,  It  did  the  oi)i)08ite. 

"All  lliat  weekend  I  cried  and 
walk<  :  M  l- floor  (continued) 
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Sew  for  breakfast!  Tbastem  Pop-Ups 

BRAND  J  ■ 

The  ones  with  the  juicier  fruit  fiUing! 


buVe  never  tasted  anything  as  good  for  breakfast  as  Toast'ems  . . . 
rand-new  and  toaster-quick.  The  pastry  is  thin  and  flaky.  So  light 
nd  tender  it  melts  in  your  mouth.  And  the  filling  inside  is  made 
'ith  real  fruit.  Real  fruit  that  stays  fresh  and  moist  and  tasty, 
bast'ems  are  quick  and  easy  to  prepare.  Just  open  the 
ackage  . . .  toast  'em  . . .  and  eat  'em.  Delicious ! 
Nourishing,  too.  And  Toast'ems  even  stay  ^  ^ 
•esh  without  refrigeration. 

ive  delicious  fruit  fillings  . . .  try  them  all:^  '^'ft 

rawberry,  blueberry,  apple,  grape,  and  red  raspberry 


»ea  GENERAL  FOODS  CORPORATtON 


7  MEAT  GRm 


geis  them 
all 

emlswalerspols,lool 


Guarantees  the  most  spot-free  washing-the  most 
spot-free  glasses,  silver,  dishes  any  dishwasher 
an  wash  — or  your  money  back.  Dishwasher  a// 
gets  in  and  under  spots, 
lifts  them  off  and  floats 
them  away.  Even  dishes 
stacked  for  hours  wash  sparkling  clean,  come  out 
beautifully  spotless.  Leading  dishwasher  manu- 
facturers recommend  Dishwasher  a//.  Try  it  today! 


AV*fr  Oiuni  size! 


THIS  MARRIAGE  contiuurd 

of  my  rooming  house.  Eventually  I  de- 
cided I  would  handle  the  problem  on  my 
own.  I  felt  it  was  wrong  to  marry  a  man 
I  didn't  love,  and  was  unwilling  to  sub- 
ject either  him  or  myself  to  a  loveless 
match.  I  fully  intended  to  keep  him  in 
the  dark. 

"On  Monday  morning  I  returned  his 
diamond  to  him,  exactly  as  I  had  planned 
to  do  before  my  visit  to  the  doctor,  re- 
signed my  job,  gave  up  my  room  and 
went  back  home  to  ask  my  mother's  ad- 
vice. My  mother  has  plenty  of  faults,  but 
lack  of  sympathy  isn't  among  them.  She 
didn't  remind  me  of  her  many,  many 
warnings  and  lectures  on  how  to  handle 
sex  and  make  men  toe  the  mark.  She 
didn't  treat  me  as  though  I  were  guilty 
of  a  crime.  On  the  contrary,  after  she 
heard  my  story  she  offered  to  help  me  lo- 
cate another  job  —she  has  worked  hard 
at  hard  jobs  all  her  life— and  to  help  me 
at  the  time  the  baby  came. 


■M, 
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-other  has  been  unlucky  at  love  and 
marriage  herself — I  had  several  step- 
fathers, and  detested  them— and  so  she 
doesn't  regard  marriage  as  a  cure-all. 
Four  irresponsible  husbands,  my  alco- 
holic father  included,  and  numerous 
worthless  boyfriends  have  taught  her  not 
to  count  on  men.  She  reared  and  sup- 
ported my  sisters  and  me  with  minimum 
assistance  and  we  were  always  a  do- 
without  family,  but  we  squeaked  by. 

"When  Mom  and  I  put  our  heads  to- 
gether and  figured  out  my  future,  we  for- 
got to  figure  on  Stan.  Early  next  morn- 
ing he  showed  up  at  Mom's  apartment, 
and  at  once  he  ferreted  out  the  truth.  He 
insisted  that  we  get  married  right  away. 
He  said  the  baby  I  was  carrying  belonged 
to  him  as  much  as  to  me,  and  deserved  a 
father.  Mom  sided  with  him. 

"As  usual,  I  was  persuaded  to  give  in. 
Even  as  a  little  girl  I  used  to  let  my 
best  friend  of  the  moment  choose  the 
game  we  were  to  play.  Anyhow,  Stan 
and  I  were  married  that  afternoon. 

"Looking  back,  I  guess  I  did  love  him 
those  first  months.  I  could  hardly  help  it. 
He  bought  a  nice  home  for  us,  a  better 
place  than  I  had  ever  lived  in,  opened 
department-store  accounts  for  me  and 
never  questioned  the  size  of  the  bills— 
which,  of  course,  I  held  in  reasonable 
bounds.  All  during  my  pregnancy  he  was 
darling,  telephoning  several  times  a  day 
to  inquire  how  I  felt,  rushing  home  with 
little  gifts  for  me  or  the  baby,  praising 
everything  I  cooked,  although  I  was  just 
learning  and  a  lot  of  the  food  I  served 
was  dreadful.  We  owned  no  TV. 

"When  our  baby  was  born  and  turned 
out  to  be  a  girl,  I  was  afraid  Stan  would 
show  his  disappointment,  since  I'm  sure 
he  would  have  preferred  a  son.  But  he 
seemed  delighted. 

"Our  troubles  began  when  Kay  was 
about  three  months  old  and  Stan  bought 
two  TV  sets  at  a  close-out  sale.  The  baby 
needed  nursery  furniture.  In  fact,  I  had 
halfway  signed  an  order  for  the  furniture 
and  the  store  was  holding  it  until  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  consult  Stan.  While 
he  was  gl^jutiiig  over  the  new  color  tele- 
viHion  ;i,i(t  claiming  the  $100  price  was  a 
Hleul,  1  a^lu'd  him  how  bu.sincsa  was.  He 
mumbled  that  bunineHH  waH  fine  and  for 
mi!  to  buy  anything  I  wanted. 

"In  the  morning  I  looked  at  (he  buMi- 
nvm  page  In  the  newHimper,  and  was 
Mhocki'd  to  n  ad  that  the  conHtruction 
bUMineMM  wuH  f  lower  than  it  had  been  in 
.yeurw.  I  telephoned  the  company  book- 
keeper, with  whom  I  got  acquaintetl 


while  I  worked  there.  She  told  me  St 
department  had  been  operating  in 
red  for  months,  that  he  and  his  dad 
pared  office  expenses  to  the  bone.  I  t 
celed  the  nursery  furniture  and  stu( 
up  on  bargain  menus. 

"When  Stan  came  in  I  didn't  ne 
him  about  business  conditions  or  tl 
TV  sets.  1  did  tell  him  the  baby  c( 
get  along  without  new  furniture  and 
plained  I  could  easily  cut  our  i 
budget.  I  expected  a  pat  on  the  bac 
didn't  get  one.  Next  day  the  nur 
furniture  was  delivered;  Stan  had  f 
ahead  and  ordered  it.  I  was  so  hurt  at 
way  he  left  me  out  of  his  worries 
shoved  me  out  of  his  life  and  knowU 
of  his  affairs,  I  sat  down  and  cried. 

"Ruth  ran  over  for  coffee  just  aftei 
delivery  van  left,  found  me  snivelin 
the  kitchen  and  called  across  the  fi 
for  Greg.  My  two  friends  soon  wor 
out  the  reason  for  my  hurt,  and  t 
comfort  was  sweet.  They  assured 
that  Stan's  insensitivity,  his  refusa 
share  his  thoughts  and  business  anxi( 
with  me,  his  lack  of  confidence  in 
brains,  were  typical.  They  said  I  was  I 
ish  to  expect  to  achieve  closeness 
trust,  genuine  companionship  wit 
hidebound  business  executive. 

"The  big  blowup  between  Stan 
me  took  place  the  following  week- 
my  birthday.  When  J  was  growing 
family  birthdays  never  amounttr 
much;  we  didn't  exchange  gifts  excej 
Christmas,  because  Mom  found  it  tc 
just  to  dig  up  grocery  and  rent  mo 
Stan  bought  me  an  evening  coat  wi 
mink  collar.  It  was  too  elaborate  for 
neighborhood  get-togethers  and  sir 
dances  he  and  I  had  so  rarely  atten 
Also,  it  was  unbecoming  and  didn'l 
and,  with  his  business  in  the  red,  i 
couldn't  afford  it. 

"I  thanked  him  for  his  thoughtfulr 
I  held  my  tears  inside,  put  on  that 
eous  coat  and  walked  next  door  with  1 
to  a  birthday  party  in  my  honor.  He 
arranged  it  with  Ruth  and  Greg 
surprise.  Everybody  cheered  wher 
appeared.  Everybody  except  the 
and  hostess. 

"Greg  and  Ruth  knew  exactly  h 
was  feeling.  They  knew  how  mixec 
adrift  and  angry  I  felt,  how  I  longi 
run  away  and  hide.  As  quickly  as  | 
bis,  Greg  got  me  out  of  the  coat,  go 
a  drink,  told  me  I  might  be  twent^ 
and  voting  age  but  could  easily  pa^ 
twenty.  We  laughed  like  crazy. 

"Later  on,  when  he  and  I  left  the  : 
party  and  walked  through  the  gate 
into  our  quiet  house,  with  his  arm  ar; 
me  and  my  head  resting  on  his  shoi 
everything  that  happened  seemed 
and  natural  — preordained,  as  Greg 
But  then  Stan  crashed  in  on  us, 
roared  and  shouted  and  demanded 
vorce  and  custody  of  the  baby, 
came,  too,  and  there  was  a  drel 
scene. 


)tan  now  sa.ys  he  doesn't  want 
vorce  and  that  I  can't  have  one.  H( 
the  baby  and  I  must  come  home,  th 
and  I  can  work  out  a  better  marrii 
good  marriage.  I  doubt  that.  lie  (Mi 
Irust  me.  Regardless  of  Stan's  ugl  <' 
picions,  Greg  and  I  have  no  plans 
ever  to  marry,  nor  does  Greg  intc  1 


split  up  with  Ruth.  My  affectio 
Greg  does  n!)t  depend  on  legalism.s. 
my  dear  frit'iid,  my  very  dear  friend 
Ruth.  They  thoroughly  approvi?  < 
break  with  Stan,  and  say  that 
liarnperH  my  growl  h  and  devclopm 
a  woman.  icdnti 


Kellogg's  buys  the  fruit 

when  you  buy  the  cereal 


ft^s  fruit  n  cereal  time  again! 

Summer's  most  delectable  fruits  are  at  your  grocer's 
low — in  boxes,  bunches,  and  baskets.  Let  'em 

color  up  and  flavor  up  your  favorite  Kellogg  cereals. 
"Coolcrispandelicious"  nourishment  for  the 

whole  family.  Kellogg's  buys  the  fruit 
when  you  buy  the  cereal! 


FREE  FRUIT  OFFER 

Just  send  us  two  box  lops  with  the  red  star  from  any  two  family-size  packages  of 
Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes  or  Rice  Krispies,  or  two  ?'.ar  end  panels  from  Kellogg's 
Variety  Pack.  We'll  mail  you  a  Kellogg's  "certificate"  worth  2ii  on  your  purchase 
of  any  fruit-good  in  any  store.  Address  your  box  tops  to  "Fruit  and  Cereal,  P.O 
Box  524,  Detroit,  Michigan  48232,"  and  be  sure  to  print  your  name  and  address 
plainly.  Offer  limited  to  one  request  per  family  and  expires  December  31,  1966. 
Each  request  must  be  mailed  separately.  All  others  will  be  returned.  Sorry,  we 
cannot  honor  multiple  requests. 
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THIS  MARRIAGE  continued 

"I  think  I  should  get  a  job  and  sup- 
port my  baby  and  myself.  I  should  lead 
a  free,  independent  life  and  have  a 
chance  to  derive  some  enjoyment  from 
my  youth  as  I  develop  and  mature." 

y  next-door  neighbors  busted  up 
my  marriage  and  robbed  me  of  my  wife 
and  child  just  for  kicks,"  29-year-old 
Stan  said  bleakly  to  the  counselor  at  the 
American  Institute  of  Family  Relations. 
"Neither  Greg  nor  Ruth  gives  a  hoot  for 
Ann.  They  just  like  to  pull  the  strings 
and  put  naive,  unsuspecting  younger 
folks  through  the  wringer. 

"Greg  is  forty-one  and  calls  himself  an 
artist;  Ruth  is  thirty-eight  and  inherited 
a  sufficient  income  to  carry  them.  Their 
chief  occupation  is  home-wrecking.  Until 
they  invaded  our  neighborhood,  Ann 
and  I  were  getting  along  OK,  although 
she  did  complain  sometimes. 

"What  really  burns  me  is  that  I  put 
myself  out  to  be  friendly  to  Ruth  and 
Greg.  I  blistered  my  hands  helping 
Greg— he  is  unable  to  drive  a  nail  with- 
out hitting  his  thumb— install  his  swim- 
ming pool.  He  and  Ruth  then  threw  a 
series  of  poolside,  get-acquainted  parties, 
with  free  liquor,  free  food,  free  every- 
thing else.  There  have  been  two  divorces 
already,  one  in  back  of  us  and  the  other 
across  the  street,  strictly  on  account  of 
those  so-called  sophisticated  get-to- 
gethers of  theirs.  Sophisticated— hell ! 
People  were  trading  husbands  and  wives 
back  in  Bible  times,  but  they  didn't  brag 
about  it. 

"I'm  not  about  to  let  Ruth  and  Greg 
push  Ann  and  myself  into  court.  She  has 
no  grounds  to  divorce  me,  and  I  won't 
divorce  her.  If  she  truly  cared  for  Greg 
and  he  cared  for  her  I  might  feel  differ- 
ent. I  won't  stand  still  and  let  her  carry 
on  a  cheap  affair  with  Greg  and  turn  into 
a  cheap  little  tramp  just  to  amuse  him 
and  that  nympho  wife  of  his. 

"Unless  Greg  stays  away  from  Ann,  as 
I  told  him  the  other  night  in  plain  words, 
I  intend  to  knock  his  block  off.  I  told 
Ruth  the  same  thing.  Ruth's  response 
was  to  suggest  that  she  and  I  resolve  the 
situation  and  get  a  fresh  new  slant  on  the 
meaning  of  life  by  having  an  affair  our- 
selves. She  offered  to  move  in  with  me 
right  then  for  a  temporary  stay,  and 
promised  that  Greg  would  approve!  I 
said  no  thanks,  and  not  too  politely. 

"Ann  and  our  baby  ought  to  come 
back  to  me,  and  she  knows  it.  She  can't 
camp  with  her  mother  indefinitely;  six 
months  ago  my  mother-in-law  married  a 
man  with  five  kids,  and  her  apartment  is 
bursting  at  the  seams.  I'm  well  aware 
Ann  can  land  a  good  job  and  support  her- 
self—she is  very  capable— but  there 
would  be  nobody  to  take  care  of  Kay. 

"My  mother-in-law  has  a  heart  as  big 
as  all  outdoors,  hut  she's  in  no  position 
to  be  a  sit^at-home  grandmother.  She 
has  to  work  because  of  her  rotten  judg- 
ment in  men;  she  has  picked  one  lemon 
after  another.  Her  present  husband  is  a 
real  creep  who  beats  her  up  nearly  every 
night  after  he  eats  the  food  she  pays  for 
and  cooks  to  feed  him  and  his  kids.  I 
don't  li If  •  exposing  my  daughter  and  Ann 
lo  thai  ;il,niOH|)here,  even  though  my 
motlirr  in-law  and  I  eHtablished  a  mu- 
tual udMiirai  ion  Bocietyalong  while  ago, 

"She  •  exact,  opposite  of  my  own 
mother  I  i  he  ail  vaniage  is  all  on  her 
Nide.  M  v^  '■  I  I  I  V  lias  her  wcakncHH- 
i-H  liki  evcr  1  .,.lv  .  I  .  ,  hut  she  is  a  giver 
nola  taki-r.  M  v  r-..,i  \„.r  huHneverearned  a 
cent,  H(id  li.  liiiK  HprecH  have  kept 


Dad  in  debt.  He  doles  out  the  absolute 
minimum  of  cash  to  her  in  order  to  teach 
her  thrift,  but  with  the  aid  of  our  credit 
economy  she  invariably  outsmarts  him. 
No  sooner  does  Dad  settle  and  close  out 
an  overdue  charge  account  at  one  store 
than  she  sneaks  around  the  corner  and 
opens  an  account  at  another. 

"A  few  months  ago  she  and  Dad  sat  at 
the  head  table  of  a  big  civic  banquet- 
part  of  our  business  depends  on  public 
goodwill  and  showing  up  at  the  proper 
social  functions— and  I  guess  Mother  did 
need  a  new  dress.  Dad  handed  her  $20  to 
buy  it.  She  spent  the  $20  on  a  pair  ol 
gloves  and  at  the  same  time  charged  a 
dress,  a  so-called  original,  that  cost  $250. 
Our  business  happened  to  be  lousy,  and 
still  is  lousy.  Ever  since,  Dad  has  been 
bellowing  at  Mother  about  that  dress, 
which  isn't  paid  for  yet. 

"In  my  boyhood  I  trained  myself  tc 
shut  my  ears,  whenever  my  parents 
argued.  So  now  I  can  shut  out  Dad's 
yells  and  Mother's  whine-whine-whine. 
If  Ann  starts  rattling  along  about  noth- 
ing while  I'm  trying  to  concentrate  on  a 
baseball  game — like  many  women,  she  if 
dumb  about  sports — I'm  not  disturbed 
I  just  shut  off  my  ears. 

"As  a  boy  I  got  such  a  sour  picture  o 
marriage  that  I  planned  to  remain  ; 
bachelor,  even  though  I  did  want  kids, 
was  determined  I  wouldn't  be  trappei 
into  marrying  a  woman  like  my  mother 
a  clinging  vine  unable  to  take  care  of  her 
self,  a  whiner.  Then,  when  I  was  twenty 
seven,  Ann  came  along  and  I  met  thi 
kind  of  girl  I  didn't  realize  existed. 

"Ann  can  do  anything  she  puts  hei 
mind  to.  In  a  few  weeks  she  learned  t( 
cook,  keep  a  clean  house,  sew  on  my  but- 
tons, iron  my  shirts  and  make  her  owi 
clothes — although  she  got  little  teaching 
in  the  domestic  line  from  her  mother 
She  has  all  the  spunk  in  the  world  and  ii 
super-thrifty — too  much  so,  actually 
I've  always  wanted  to  give  her  mon 
things,  look  after  her  more.  Did  you  eve) 
hear  of  a  girl  who  ran  out  on  her  man  ai 
the  very  minute  she  discovered  she  was' 
pregnant  with  his  child?  Well,  she  die' 
just  that.  Luckily  her  mother  phone(' 
and  tipped  me  off,  and  I  talked  sensr 
into  her  and  we  married.  i 

I  admire  and  I  love  Ann.  Thi  I' 
doesn't  mean  I  consider  her  a  perfec 
wife.  In  my  bachelor  days  I  knew  severa 
women  who  were  better  sexual  partner? 
During  all  our  lovemaking  Ann  neve 
once  caused  me  to  feel  I  was  satisfyin; 
or  giving  pleasure  to  her;  never  once  ii 
our  eighteen  months  of  marriage  did  slv 
make  overtures  to  me.  Indeed  she  seeme^ 
so  indifferent  to  sex  that  I  lost  some  ol 
my  own  interest;  I  didn't  feel  inclined  t'l 
force  my  attentions  on  her.  I  sometime; 
think  that  deep,  deep  down  Ann  doesn'' 
really  like  men  very  much.  This  seem 
strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  ever^ 
party  we  ever  attended  she  went  all  oui 
to  flirt  with  every  man.  I  more  or  les; 
quit  taking  her  to  parties.  It  is  no  fun  fo 
me  to  stand  in  a  corner  while  she  giggle" 
and  bats  her  eyes  at  other  fellows. 

"The  last  party  I  took  Ann  to  was ; 
surprise  birthday  party  in  her  honor 
which  I  was  dumb  enough  lo  agre 
should  bo  held  next  door.  For  some  tim' 
previously  I  had  been  in  the  doghoUi" 
with  Ann  for  reasons  I  couldn't  comj)re 
hend— I'm  now  convinced  Greg  am 
Ruth  were  undermining  me  and 
Hpoke  to  my  father  about  the  problelB 
Dad's  advice  was  for  me  to  buy  Ann  i 
great  birl  hday  present  and  throw  a  partj 
for  her.  {conlinuei 


YOU  MAY  HAVE  ALREADY  WON 
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a  month 


"101  Incomes  For  Life"  are  reserved 
for  the  winners  in  the  all-new,  1966 
Longlnes  Symphonette  Sweepstakes! 
Yes,  The  Longines  Symphonette  invites 
you  to  enter  its  newest,  most  exciting 


FOR  LIFE 

sweepstakes  ever!  Incomes  of  $100  a 
month  for  life!  $500  a  year  for  life! 
$250  a  year  tor  life!  $100  a  year  for 
life!  And — other  prizes.  More  than 
70,000  chances  to  win! 


The  Longines  Symphonette  Invites  You  To  Accept . . . 


This  superb  two-record  Treasury 


FREE 


for  previewing  the  all-new 
LIVING  MUSIC  PROGRAM! 
Nothing  to  buy  —  no  contracts  to  sign! 


SHOWBOAT 


LL  29  of  These  Great 
howboat  Melodies 
TO  Yours  To  Keep 
absolutely  FREE! 
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All  in  Your  FREE 
two-record  Treasury! 


YES,  YOURS  FREE 
"HERE  COMES  THE  SHOWBOAT" 
A  pulsating  two-record  Treasury  with  a  brilliant 
cargo  of  nostalgic  music  and  toe-tapping  melody ! 

There  is  bittersweet  nostalgia  in  every  tuneful  selection  from 
this  golden,  two-record  Treasury  dedicated  to  the  heyday  of 
SHOWBOAT.  A  full  29  songs  transport  you  tunefully  back  to 
the  fiddle-strumming,  banjo-twanging,  cake  walking  era  when 
rugged  river  towns  became  entralled  audiences  as  soon  as 
someone  hollered — "Here  Comes  The  Showboat".  Mishel 
Piastre  and  the  virtuoso  musicians  of  The  Longines 
Symphonette  have  gathered  together,  in  a  beautiful  two-record 
Treasury,  all  the  songs  that  were  the  pulse  and  theme  of  these 
illustrious,  floating  theaters  of  yesteryear.  This  never-before- 
released  Treasury  is  yours  FREE,  just  for  previewing  the 
all-new  Longines  Symphonette  Living  r\/lusic  Program. 

Your  FREE  two-record  Treasury  dramatically  demonstrates 
the  superb  quality  of  all  releases  of  The  Living  rviusic  Program. 
Spectacular  "Living  Sound",  so  magnificent,  so  true  to  life,  it 
is  just  like  having  a  "live"  orchestra  of  your  own  to  provide 
music  for  dining,  for  family  gatherings,  for  parties  —  and  for 
those  quiet  moments  of  reminiscence.  Your  FREE  two-record 
set  is  our  gift  to  you  if  you  will  preview  for  lO  days  (without 

Some  of  the  new  releases 
planned  for  THE  LIVING  MUSIC  PROGRAM! 


cost  or  obligation)  the  first  release  in  the  all-new  LIVING 
IVIUSIC  PROGRAfvl — "The  Best  fvlusic  of  The  Golden  Twenties." 

THE  LIVING  MUSIC  PROGRAM  IS  NEW  AND  DIFFERENT! 

Every  two  months  the  Living  Music  Program  releases  a 
brand-new,  freshly  recorded  twg^record  Treasury.  You  enjoy 
each  release  in  your  own  home  FREE  for  ID  days,  then  if  you 
wish,  you  may  return  the  Treasury  and  owe  nothing.  But  best 
of  all:  decide  to  keep  any  release,  and  send  just  $4.95  (plus 
postage-handling  cost)  in  full  payment!  Of  course,  you  may 
cancel  your  membership  at  any  time  without  further  obligation! 
You  may  accept  as  few  or  as  many  LIVING  IVIUSIC  PROGRAM 
releases  as  you  wish.  And  you  build  a  complete,  matched 
library  of  the  world's  most  beautiful  music!  Deluxe  two-record 
sets  of  the  Living  Music  Program  quality  might  sell  in  the 
finest  record  stores  for  as  much  as  $11.90  —  members 
pay  only  $4,951  But  —  decide  for  yourself  .  .  .  and  accept 
the  superb  two-record  Treasury,  "Here  Comes  The  Showboat" 
as  our  FREE  gift. 


USE  POSTAGE  PAID  CARD  TO  ENTER  SWEEPSTAKES! 


"The  Nostalgic.  Thirties" 


The  Best  Music  from,  the  Golden 
Interna- 


Twenties"  •  "Broadway's  Million  Dollar  Melodies' 
tional  Hit  Parade"  •  "The  Symphonette  Goes  Pops' 


Nothing  to  Buy  —  Just  mail  the  postage-paid  card 
checked  "Yes"  to  get  your  FREE  Two-record  Treasury 
...and  to  find  out  if  you  have  already  won  a  valuable 
prize  in  the  all-new  INCOME  FOR  LIFE  SWEEPSTAKES. 


ow  iwHpsultK  works  .  .  .  Tl»  Longines  Symphonette  has  re- 
rved  the  described  gifts  (or  holders  of  luckr  numbers,  selected 
/  electronic  computers  under  the  direction  of  the  D.  L.  Blair 
srporation.  Each  Lucky  Number  coupon  submitted  by  an  adult 
1  years  of  age  or  old'r  will  be  checked  against  the  official 
St  of  winning  numbers.  Employees  of  The  Longines  Symphonette 
td  its  affiliates,  or  of  this  magailne  or  persons  less  than  2t 


years  of  age,  shall  not  be  eligible.  Your  entry  must  list  the 
official  lucky  number,  and  must  be  checked  YES  or  NO.  ("NO" 
entries  may  be  pasted  on  post-paid  bind-in  card).  Entries  must  be 
received  by  January  5,  1967.  This  sweepstakes  is  subject  to  all 
Federal,  State  and  Local  regulations.  Prize  winners  will  be  notified 
by  mail.  A  list  of  major  prize  winners  will  be  sent  upon  request  if 
you  send  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope! 


THE  LONGINES  SYMPHONETTE 

LIVING  MUSIC  PROGRAM 

Symphonette  Square  •   Larchmont.  N.Y.  10538 

□  YES— send  my  FREE  two-record  Treasury  and  reserve  a  charter  membership  in  THE  LIVING 
MUSIC  PROGRAM.  Also  send  release  =1,  "The  Best  Music  from  THE  GOLDEN  TWENTIES",  to  play 
again  and  again  for  10  days  FREE.  I  will  return  "The  Golden  Twenties"  and  owe  nothing...  or 
send  just  $4.95  (plus  modest  postage-handling  cost).  I  keep  the  FREE  two-record  "Showboat" 
Treasury,  in  any  event.  Thereafter,  I  will  receive  a  new  two-record  Treasury  every  two  months 
to  hear  FREE  for  10  days.  I  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

□  CHECK  HERE  FOR  STEREO -Only  50*  additional  for  the  deluxe,  two-record  Stereo  Edition. 
Name  


(Please  Print) 


Address. 


.State. 


_Zip  or  Zone. 


City  

□  NO-do  not  send  FREE  Treasury,  but  let  me  know  if  I  have  already  won.  I  have  copied  the 
number  from  the  postage-paid  card  bound  into  this  magazine. 

NUMBER  


(Please  print  carefully) 


I  2S9I  -  371 
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Slim,  trim,  utterly 
feminine,  hardly  bigger 
than  your  hand...  new 
cosmetic  RIGHT  GUARD 
in  the  compact  con- 
tainer created  just 

for  you.  Nov;  from  Gillette  a 
woman's  very  ov/n  version  of  America's  most 
popular  deodorcint.  Elegant .    ^  asy  to  h'  ' 
Right  Guard  is  alway  the  perfe^f  ;         -^i  , 
dorant  because  nothing  touches  thp 
spray  itself.  Just  two  seconds  ri  . 
four  hour  protection.  1//  ^  * 
Right  Guard  everywhere  in  thio  c.^rtor; 


THIS  MARRIAGE  continued 

"Ann  thanked  me  for  my  gift,  ;  v  - 
ril  be  paying  for  for  t  lie  next  six  months, 
but  she  did  it  in  an  iceberg  voice.  She  put 
on  the  coat  and  accompanied  me  to  the 
party  next  door,  but  soon  I  saw  her  slip 
away  with  Greg.  I  followed  and  caught 
them  in  my  house.  Greg  had  the  gall  to 
tell  me  I  was  small-minded,  provincial 
and  old-fashioned,  that  my  attitude  was 
insulting  to  Ann.  Whereupon  he  invited 
me  to  leave  them,  to  'behave  like  a  gen- 
tleman," and  go  back  to  the  party.  Ann 
backed  him  up.  In  the  midst  of  the  fist 
fight  between  Greg  and  me,  Ruth  dashed 
over  and  clawed  my  face  until  the  blood 
ran,  and  finally  the  fight  stopped. 

"Ruth  and  Greg  together  gave  me  a 
tongue-lashing  as  though  1  was  the  one 
in  the  wrong.  Next  day  they  helped  Ann 
pack  and  move  the  baby  to  her  mother's. 

"In  my  opinion,  my  wife  has  been  cor- 
rupted by  experts,  is  now  off  her  rocker 
and  needs  help  to  regain  her  common 
sense.  I  think  she  and  our  baby  need  me." 


■A, 


^nn  and  Stan's  neighbors  did  touch 
ofT  the  explosion  that  brought  this  cou- 
ple's troubles  to  the  surface,"  the  coun- 
selor said.  "However,  there  were  sub- 
terranean troubles  in  their  relationship 
from  the  beginning.  Neither  Ann  nor 
Stan  was  wholeheartedly  committed  to 
the  marriage,  and  so  they  were  unable  to 
defend  it  against  outside  attack. 

"Ann  was  aware  of  her  mother's  hard- 
ships and  unhappy  life.  Nevertheless  she 
was  subconsciously  following  the  pattern 
of  her  mother's  restless  wandering  from 
man  to  man.  Before  she  met  Stan  she 
had  been  engaged  several  times,  only  to 
break  ofT  each  engagement  for  no  par- 
ticular reason  and  drift  on  to  a  new 
association.  It  was  easier  for  Ann,  as  she 
herself  put  it,  to  fall  in  love  than  to  stay 
in  love. 

"She  inherited  her  mother's  industry 
and  energy  as  well  as  the  rootlessness 
and  lack  of  goals  and  standards.  In  order 
to  attract  and  hold  each  and  every  child- 
hood friend,  she  clung  to  friends  and 
went  along  with  their  suggestions,  re- 
gardless of  her  own  wishes.  As  a  result, 
her  values  became  so  hopelessly  con- 
fused there  were  times  when  she  scarcely 
knew  what  she  really  thought. 

"She  drew  her  scanty  knowledge  of 
men  from  the  chaotic  procession  of  her 
mother's  husbands  and  boyfriends.  Stan 
was  correct  in  his  surmise  that  deep  down 
Ann  didn't  really  like  men.  Her  mother's 
miserable  experiences  had  taught  her  to 
be  contemptuous  of  the  opposite  sex 
even  though  she  persistently  sought 
masculine  approval. 

"She  also  sought  the  paternal  affec- 
tion she  had  been  denied  as  a  small  girl.  I 
am  reasonably  sure  that  the  si)ell  cast 
for  Ann  by  Greg,  the  aging  wolf,  was 
bastid  on  her  hunger  for  the  father  she 
never  knew.  When  I  asked  her  to  sum  up 
for  me  the  qualities  she  desired  in  a  hu.s- 
hand,  Hhc  did  not  describe  anyone  resem- 
bling Greg.  To  her  own  surprist-,  Ann 
deHcribed  as  an  ideal  husband  a  man 
very  much  like  Stun. 

"In  h'iH  f/rvn  way  Stan  was  just  as  sus- 
(licioUM  and  igrujrant  of  the  oppcjsite  sex. 
Stun'it  knowledge  of  women  was  formed 
by  hiM  mother.  DeHpile  llie  fad  that  Ann 
WUH  the  untitheHiH  of  the  older  woman 
i  jiiTjjel  ic  where  hlH  mother  wum  lazy, 
•l.rlfly  where  Mh  mother  whh  exlruva- 
t;iinl,  mildly  interinU-d  in  ( lothen  when- 
hU  mother  whh  fanatically  vain  Stun 
lii-h;ived  UH  thouich  IiIm  wiff  and  rriotlifj 
were  Idenlicul  twlnn. 
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"After  he  married  Ann  he  treated  hei 
)'■•  the  manner  his  father  treated  hi; 
mother,  which  was  a  serious  mistake 
When  he  got  in  the  doghouse  with  Anr 
for  most  unmysterious  reasons— fe? 
wives  would  tolerate  a  husband  as  self 
centered  as  Stan— he  went  for  advice  t( 
his  father,  a  poor  source  indeed.  Stai 
recognized  and  readily  admitted  hi; 
blunders  as  a  husband  as  soon  as  the) 
were  pointed  out  to  him.  He  promised  t( 
improve. 

"After  Stan's  concession— after  hi 
told  her  how  much  he  loved  her,  a  fac 
he  hadn't  seen  fit  to  mention  previ 
ously— Ann  willingly  returned  to  him 
Once  she  thought  about  it,  she  realizet 
that  she  didn't  want  her  daughter  to  b 
deprived  of  a  father  and  endure  the  tor 
ments  of  insecurity  and  emotional  star 
vation  that  she  had  herself  suffered  ii 
childhood. 

"Stan  kept  his  promise  to  treat  Ann  a 
a  competent,  intelligent  wife  entitled  t 
companionship  and  his  confidence.  Th 
two  began  to  dine  out  occasionally  an( 
accept  invitations  from  their  friends  a 
least  once  a  week.  Needless  to  say,  the; 
excluded  the  troublemakers,  Greg  an( 
Ruth,  from  their  activities.  It  wasn' 
difficult  for  Ann  to  abandon  her  role  as ; 
coquette  at  social  gatherings;  she  recog 
nized  the  shallowness  and  origin  of  he 
pointless  flirtations,  the  inherent  risk  o 
falling  into  the  trap  that  had  locked  he 
mother  into  loneliness  and  lovelessnes 
with  men  who  cared  nothing  for  her 
Stan  then  began  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  at 
tending  parties  with  other  couples  in  thi 
same  age  group  with  similar  concerns;  hi 
didn't  need  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  Am 
every  minute.  He  and  Ann  assumed  thei 
share  of  the  social  obligations  incidents 
to  the  business.  Ann  liked  wearing  ; 
pretty  dress  to  a  big  civic  function  am 
perhaps  reading  about  the  event  on  th 
society  page.  This  gave  her  the  feeling  c 
importance  she  had  so  sadly  lacked. 

"When  Stan  began  to  confide  his  bus 
ness  affairs  in  Ann,  who  was  we 
equipped  to  listen  and  comment  wit 
understanding,  he  was  gratified  to  fin 
he  derived  relaxation  and  relief  in  bein 
able  to  unbottle  his  worries.  His  enthus 
asm  for  spectator  sports  did  not  disajj 
pear,  but  at  least  it  diminished.  Ann  bi 
came  more  tolerant  of  TV  sports,  wh( 
television  wasn't  forced  on  her  for  hou 
every  day.  ' 

"Stan  received  some  badly  neede 
education  in  sex,  and  Ann  gradual 
learned  to  enjoy  sex.  She  experienced  tl 
first  climax  of  her  life,  and  sometimii 
takes  the  initiative  now  in  their  lovi 
making,  much  to  Stan's  pride  and  deligh 

"T 

ideally  perhaps  Ann  and  Stan  wou 

have  moved  to  a  different  communi' 
and  acquired  different  next-door  neig 
bors.  This  was  impossible.  At  my  su 
gestion  Stan  called  on  Greg  and  Rui 
one  afternoon  and  frankly  inform( 
them  there  was  no  basis  for  friendshj 
between  the  two  couples,  that  in  the 
ture  he  and  Ann  intended  to  st  ay  on  th 
side  of  the  fence  and  would  apprecia 
their  neighbors'  doing  the  same.  Gr 
;iii(i  Ruth  accepted  his  announceme 
without  protest.  Now  there  is  no  visit! 
back  and  forth,  although  the  four  < 
change  polite  hellos  if  they  lia|)pen 
jiasH  on  the  street, 

"Ann  and  Stun  now  have  a  marrit 
built  on  a  Holid  foundation  of  respe 
urKliTHlunding,  mut  ual  ('omi)romiHeHa 
love.  Tlii'ir  next-door  iicigliborH  and  ( 
fr''c-wheelitig  opinions  of  their  iiciglibiF 
have  no  further  int<!reHt  for  tliern."BiP 


Come  close... touch  the  luxury  of  Cannon, 


a  special  delight  at  summertime  prices 


I 


Fashion  collectors  from  coast  to  coast  go  really 
wild  about  Crystal  Palace,  an  all-time  fashion  great.  The  zing 
of  texture  played  against  the  richness  of  solids,  in  a  sweep  of 
marvelous  colors.  Cannon  Royal  Family  towels  are  permanently 
Pucker-Free'^^'  '  '-  ® ;  at  fine  department  stores.  Cannon  Mills, 
Inc.,  New  York  10020 


CANNON 


PROJECT:  YOU 


OMR 


CREAM 


The 

naked  nail 
is  here. 


s. 


an,  curve        i  culir 
LMtiiu  Magic  m.  ae  it 

it!  iH)  mess,  no  dripping, 
|?|id  iio  long  waiting. 

le  n.  I  "(J  ii.iil.  You  f  iin  l  fiide  it.  Von  <  .in  I  cover  it  up 
'Hnf  V  'ly  should  you?  Mani  M<igi(    iiiakcs  being  naked 
•■autifnl.  It  lakes  away  the  culic  les  that  fake  away 
I'jiy.  And,  ji  li-  lps  make  nails  a  fiealthy-looking  while. 
(  .IS)  appikalot  iiihe  rloCitn'l  t  reafe  fuss  and  muss  Hke 
erculif  U'  removers.  Ir^  Mani  Mafic.  '*'ou'll  like  wh.il 
Icing  naked  do#b  for  youi  r,  ih,.  Mai>'  Magic  hy  Pac'(|uin.^ 
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Take  a  glance  at  your  eyebrows .  Are  they 
doing  all  they  should  for  your  eyes? 


Or  are  they 
undefined  ? 
covering  bangs 


straggly,  bushy, 
Maybe  brow- 
have  made 


you  neglectful?  Or  have  you  just  never 
realized  how  much  a  well-groomed  eye- 
brow contributes  to  your  good  looks? 
In  either  case,  here's  how  to  break 
the  eyebrow-overlooking  habit. 


Tweeze  regu- 
larly to  tidy  up  line,  catch  n|iM|i|rji 
strays  under 
arid  between  brows 

Shape  and  smooth 
with  eyebrow 
brush.  Use  eyebrow  pencil  (never  go 
darker  than  espresso^' 
brown)  to  fill  in,de-p^ 

fine,  match  up  eyebrows .  Dab  on 
petroleum  jelly  or  pomade 
daily,  and  brush 
to  a  shining  finish.  For  a  soft 
"effect,  stroke  on  cake  eyebrow  powder. 
Many  come  in  a  range  of  colors  to 
match  your  hair. 

Study  your  eyebrows  carefully .  Are  they 
the  best  possible  shape  for  your  face? 


If  you  decide 
a  change  is  in 
order,  hereare 
three  basic 
shapes  to 
choose  from. 
Top:  Eyebrow 
hairs  brushed 
up  all  the  way 
across,  like 
Sophia  Loren's. 


Center:  A  short, 
nearly straight 
eyebrow  that 
arches  slightly 
toward  outer 
end  of  eye,  like 
Audrey  Hep- 
burn's. Bot- 
tom: Eyebrow 
shaped  with 
natural  arch. 


Suns  fun... but  it  can  starve  the  living  daylights  out  of  your  hair! 


Now  is  when  your  hair  needs  condition* ! 
the  beauty  prescription  for  troubled  hair^" 


Most  women  have  one  or  more  of  these  hair  troubles. 
Do  you? 

□  Dry  hair 

□  Sun-baked  hair 

□  Sah  water  or  pool  damage 

□  Dull,  limp  hair 

□  Spongy  texture 


□  Splitting  ends 

□  Brittle  hair 

□  Over-lightened  hair 

□  Over-permanented  hair 

□  Over-porous  hair 


If  you  checked  even  one,  we  prescribe  condition*. 


Now,  in  the  summer  sun.  when  your  hair  should  be  most 
radiant,  its  beauty  is  most  threatened.  Now  is  when  it  needs 
condition* !  This  unique,  richly  corrective  creme  works 
deep-down,  without  heat.  Actually  makes  your  hair  stronger. 
Gives  it  brilliant  body  and  bounce,  adds  a  healthy  glow  that 
shines  from  deep  within.  And  its  benefits  last  through  sham- 
poo after  shampoo ! 


COnClltlOn    beauty  pack  treatment  by  Clairnl  ^  Good  Housekeeping^] 


CCklral  he.  IM6  TM 


A  Laaies'  nome  journal  campaign 


HERE'S  CHILD  CARE  FOR 
EVERY  WORKING  MOTHER 


A  look  at  one  plan  that  helps  youngsters  flourish  and  parents 
smile.  Why  can't  this  happen  here  in  America?  By  John  Kobler 


Birgitte  is  an  energetic  young 
woman  who  takes  enormous  pride  in 
her  job  at  a  big  city  hospital.  She  also 
loves  her  family:  a  handsome,  am- 
bitious husband  and  a  tow-headed 
six-year-old  son.  Like  ever\-  mother 
who  ever  even  considered  getting  a 
job.  Birgitte  faced  a  painful  decision 
a  few  months  after  her  baby  was 
born.  She  longed  to  go  back  to  work 
she  loved,  and  to  share  with  her  hus- 
band the  sharply  increased  financial 
burdens  of  their  growing  family.  Yet 
she  needed  to  feel  sure  their  little  boy 
would  be  safe,  happy  and  well  cared 
for  while  she  was  away. 

If  Birgitte  had  been  an  American 
mother,  she  would  have  had  only 
two  answers  to  her  dilemma— both 
unsatisfactory',  both  filled  with  in- 
soluble problems.  She  could  have  re- 
turned to  work  and  left  her  son  in 
the  care  of  a  relative  or  baby-sitter — 
provided  one  could  be  found — for- 
ever worried  because  such  a  mother- 
substitute  was,  at  best,  unskilled  and 
untrained  in  the  demanding 'job  of 
modern  child  care.  Or,  she  could  have 
decided  not  to  go  back  to  work;  to 
put  all  of  her  considerable  talent  and 
energy  into  household  routine,  and 
to  make  the  best  of  what,  for  her, 
would  be  a  limited,  confining,  frus- 
trating life. 

Luckily  for  Birgitte,  she  is  not  an 
American  mother.  She  is  Danish — 
and  so  she  faced  no  dilemma  at  all  in 
choosing  the  way  of  life  she  and  her 
husband  wanted.  Thanks  to  Den- 
mark's superb  public  national  child- 
care  program,  which  includes  more 


In  Denmark,  child  care  at  neighborhood  center  is  considered  a  family  birthright. 


7  hi  liamsdak  Jamil  all  of  Ikcm  are 
hapf)ier  when  liirgilte  i  <  free  to  work. 


than  1 ,000  day-care  centers,  Birgitte's 
son,  Jan  Christian,  is  thriving  on  a 
daily  routine  of  excellent  care  by 
trained  specialists,  daily  companion- 
ship with  other  children  in  a  warm, 
happy  setting  plus  a  home  with  two 
very  contented  parents. 

Throughout  Scandinavia,  and 
many  other  countries,  the  number  of 
married  women  who  work  is  rising 
every  day.  In  Denmark,  about  half 
of  all  married  women  are  now 
in  the  labor  force.  In  the  United 
States,  there  are  about  10  million 
working  mothers.  The  Scandinavian 
countries  have  large  and  excellent 
day-care  programs  for  the  children 
of  these  mothers.  The  United  States 
does  not. 

An  American  mother  might  find  it 
hard  to  believe  how  easily  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Norway  and  Finland 
created  these  programs — and  with 
what  small  official  fuss.  For  well-run 
day-care  facilities  are  as  much  an 
accepted  fact  of  everyday  life  in 
Scandinavia  as  are  public  schools, 
and  everyone  seems  to  feel  that  they 
are  just  as  necessary.  Indeed. 
Birgitte— who  is  Mrs.  Niels  Ramsdak 
of  Bagsvaerd,  a  small  village  10 
miles  from  Copenhagen— would  find 
the  idea  that  a  country  as  large  and 
modern  as  the  United  States  has  no 
nationwide  day-care  program  what- 
ever simply  astounding. 

Birgitte  is  a  small  blonde  of  31, 
whose  job  as  a  physiotherapist  pays 
her  1,.5(X)  kroner  (about  $215j  a 
month.  Her  husband,  Niels,  earns  the 
same  wages  not  counting  frequent 
overtime  as  a  senior  salesman  in  an 
auto  sales  agency.  Jan  Christian  is 
tlieir  only  child,  and  Birgitte  is 
arutely  sensitive  to  the  special  prob- 
lems an'Vmly  child  i)os<?8.  What  en- 
abl(«  her  to 'devote  herself  to  her 
l»f;spital  patients  five  days  a  week, 
HfcCiire  in  the  knowledge  that  Jan  is 
getimg  the  kind  u{  altcnlion  and 
coii.panionship  he  needs,  typifies  the 
Danish  system  unrler  which  the  coun- 


try's day-care  centers  were  estab- 
lished. For  a  trifling  fee,  any  working 
mother  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  en- 
trust her  children  from  the  age  of  a 
few  months  to  14  years  to  a  day-care 
center  staff  of  dedicated,  highly 
trained  nurses  and  teachers. 

With  their  tradition  of  equality 
and  independence,  Danish  women 
consider  the  right  to  work  as  precious 
as  suffrage  or  free  speech  and  as  nat- 
ural as  motherhood.  But  that  right 
would  ring  hollow,  they  feel,  if  be- 
coming a  mother  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  work.  Thus,  they  take  the 
day- care  centers  for  granted  as  the 
normal,  logical  arrangement  of  an 
enlightened  society. 

"Except  for  two  months  after  Jan 
was  born,  I  have  worked  since  the 
age  of  twenty-one,"  Birgitte  says. 
"The  day-care  center  where  we  first 
lived  had  no  room  for  him  right 
away.  But  I  had  to  work — we  were 
terribly  poor — and  so  I  sent  him  to 
stay  with  my  mother  in  Jutland  until 
the  center  could  take  him,  which  was 
about  three  months  later.  We're 
much  better  off  today.  But  even  if 
we  were  rich,  I  wouldn't  leave  the 
hospital.  The  work  fascinates  me.  I 
feel  committed  to  my  patients  and  to 
the  students  I  now  train." 

The  Ramsdaks'  combined  income 
is  equivalent  to  about  $5,000  a  year, 
but  its  purchasing  power  in  Denmark 
amounts  to  at  least  twice  as  much. 
It  is  enabling  them,  with  the  aid  of 
a  mortgage,  to  buy  the  six-room 
house  and  garden  they  have  occupied 
since  1961.  They  have  already  paid 
for  ttieir  small  Swedish  car. 

Niels  Ramsdak,  a  tall,  taciturn 
man  in  his  early  thirties,  prefers  to 
bicycle  the  10  miles  to  his  office 
every  morning;  it  helps  keej)  him 
trim.  Me  leaves  at  I  'M),  arriving,  if 
he  i)ef]als  hard  enough,  by  K.liO. 
Before  driving  to  her  l)osi)ital,  Bir- 
gitte watches  from  thedoorstei)  while 
Jan  trots  off  {t)\.\\v.hoernvhavv  (kinder- 
garten; at  the  far  end  of  their  street. 


He  moves  on  plump  legs  with  joyous 
determination,  a  classic  Scandinavian 
type  with  his  wheat-blond  hair  and 
eyes  as  blue  as  the  Kattegat  under 
summer  skies. 

The  proximity  of  the  boernehave  to 
the  Ramsdaks'  home  is  not  acci- 
dental. Its  planners  chose  the  avail- 
able site  closest  to  the  greatest  density 
of  population.  Mother's  convenience, 
however,  is  only  a  minor  factor.  The 
centers  were  conceived  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children.  The  Scan- 
dinavians, whose  grasp  of  family 
problems  and  resourcefulness  in  meet- 
ing them  obviously  far  surpass  Amer- 
ican efforts  along  the  same  lines, 
consider  the  centers  indispensable  to 
a  child's  mental  and  emotional 
growth.  As  Jens  Sisgaard,  a  renowned 
Danish  child-guidance  authority, 
puts  it: 

"Above  all,  the  children  learn  to 
give  and  take  and  to  live  harmoni- 
ously with  children  of  their  own  age. 
This  easy  first  step  away  from  home 
for  a  few  hours  each  day  is  of  im- 
mense value,  especially  for  an  only 
child;  it  is  a  bridge  between  depen- 
dence in  the  home  and  the  inde- 
pendence that  is  essential  if  they 
are  to  enter  school,  with  pleasure 
and  serenity,  at  the  compulsory 
school  age." 

As  Jan  crosses  the  threshold  of  the 
Bagsvaerd  day -care  center,  he  plu'Y'^s 
into  a  series  of  experiences,  mental 


Learning  to  share,  Jan  and  young 
friends  play  together  with  model  house. 

and  physical,  which  for  the  next 
eight  hours  keep  him  by  turns  enter- 
tained, stimulated,  reflective,  eager 
to  discover  more.  There  are  60  chil- 
dren all  told,  about  equally  divided 
into  three  age  groups,  each  group 
under  the  supervision  of  a  licensed 
teacher,  a  student  teacher  and  a 
heli)er.  Though  carefully  thought 
out,  the  daily  i)rogram  seems  casual 
and  impromptu,  and  the  hand  of 
authority  rests  lightly.  The  children 
shift  back     (continued  on  page  116) 
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Kiclily- napped  Corfnin®  adds  its  beauty  to  the  Naturalizer  Walk 


with  this  wonderfully  care  free,  open  shoe 

Now  you  can  take  that  vervy  Naturalizer  Walk  in  beautiful  Corfam.  Its  elegantly  napped  finish 
is  one  that  rain  can't  ruin.  Resists  scuffing.  Cleans  up  with  the  dab  of  a  damp  cloth.  Always  looks 
good.  Always  feels  good.  In  several  colors.  Naturalizer  shoes  are  priced  from  S15. 
Brown  Shoe  Company,  St.  Louis. 


MANurACTgKCD 


the  beautiful  Jit 


Thanks  for  Birthday  Gifts 

Q:  I  recently  gave  my  four-year-old 
daughter  a  birthday  party  at  home. 
Twenty-four  children  were  here  and 
brought  her  gifts,  which  we  both 
thanked  them  for  at  the  time.  Must  I 
also  send  each  child  a  thank-you  note  ? 

A:  You  would  not  be  expected  to 
write  a  note  to  each  child.  But  you 
should  write,  or  help  your  daughter 
print,  a  little  note  to  any  child  who 
sent  a  gift  but  was  not  able  to  be 
present  at  the  party. 


Special  Privilege 

Q:  At  a  wedding  reception  I  at- 
tended, champagne  was  served  at  the 
table  reserved  for  the  bridal  party 
and  parents,  while  at  the  other  tables 
different  wine  was  served.  The  bride's 
father  excused  himself  from  guests  he 
was  talking  to  by  saying,  "I  must  get 
back  to  our  table.  We  are  having  real 
champagne  for  the  bridal  table  alone." 
I  feel  that  everyone  at  a  wedding  re- 
ception should  be  treated  alike,  and 
that  the  host's  remark  was  insulting 
to  his  guests.  Don't  you  think  this 
was  improper? 

A:  Quite  improper. 


Widow's  Rings 

Q:  I  have  been  a  widow  for  seven 
years  and  have  always  worn  my 
rings.  However,  my  wedding  band 
has  an  orange-blossom  design  and  is 
now  very  worn.  Is  it  permissible  to 
wear  the  engagement  ring  only?  If 
S().  on  which  finger  is  it  usually  worn? 

A:  If  you  are  going  to  remove  your 
wedding  ring,  I  suggest  that  you 
wear  your  engagement  ring  on  the 
right  hand.  Otherwise  you  might  ap- 
pear to  be  newly  engaged  and  thus 
disa)urage  possilDie  suitors. 


Thanlt-You's 

Q:  AftOT  being  entertained  at  a  very 
nice  sit  down  dinner  for  12,  should  I 
telephone  our  thanks  the  next  morn- 
ing or  within  the  week?  Or  is  the 
mfKJern  cuntom  to  write  an  informal 
note  to  the  hf>slcs8? 

A:  In  the  North,  thanking  the  hostess 
as  you  leave  i.s  consiflered  enough. 
However,  a  lelephonr;  call  (mayhx- 
nol  the  next  morniru'  -ifi'-r  such  a 
large  party,  hut  in  a  da>  or  ho)  is  al- 
ways ai<ijrc'iat"l  \>y  the  li'/stcss,  If 
you  know  sh(  h;r  ;)  busy  life,  a  word 
or  two  on  an  informal  note  would  be 
<ven  more  ap|)roi)ri-i'<    An  appre- 


ciative note  is  never  wrong.  In  the 
South  it  is  virtually  a  requisite. 


Dress  for  an  Afternoon  Wedding 

Q:  I  am  a  teen-age  girl,  and  will  soon 
be  going  to  an  after-five  wedding. 
Would  it  be  proper  for  me  to  wear  an 
evening  gown? 

A:  If  the  wedding  is  to  take  place  be- 
fore six  o'clock,  cocktail  or  dressy 
daytime  dress  is  indicated.  If  a  wed- 
ding takes  place  at  six  o'clock  or 
after,  you  do  wear  evening  dress, 
short  or  long.  If  the  wedding  is  to  be 
held  in  a  church,  inquire  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  denomination  re- 
quests or  requires  head-covering  and 
do  wear  some  slight  cover-up  over  a 
bare  dress.  Be  sure  to  wear  gloves. 


Executive  Investigation 

Q:  Are  the  wives  of  men  applying  for 
executive  positions  in  large  corpora- 
tions really  investigated?  If  so.  what 
does  the  company  expect  to  lei'rn 
from  such  an  investigation? 

A:  Many  large  corporations  do  in- 
vestigate wives  of  men  applying  for 
executive  positions  and  those  who  are 
slated  for  important  promotions.  We 
may  decry  this  as  an  invasion  of  our 
privacy,  but  the  (act  is  that  it  dees 
occur.  Corporations  are  interested  in 
the  stability  ol  the  marriages  of  the 
men  who  will  be  taking  on  greater  re- 
sponsibility. They  want  to  know,  too, 
whether  the  wives  will  be  able  to 
move  up  the  executive  ladder,  so  to 
speak,  in  step  with  their  husbands. 
Do  they  dress  tastefully?  Are  their 
table  manners  acceptable?  Have  they 
tact  and  discretion?  Is  their  social 
behavior  beyond  criticism?  Does  a 
cocktail  or  two  loosen  their  tongues 
dangerously?  Are  they  sufificiently 
educated  to  take  their  places  grace- 
fully with  their  husbands  should  they 
rise  eventually  to  the  top? 

If  a  big  corporation  has  its  eye  on 
your  husband,  you  may  be  sure  it  has 
its  eye  on  you. 


Showing  the  New  Baby 

Q:  When  our  baby  was  only  six  days 
old,  my  husband  had  me  going  one 
night  to  his  parents'  home  and  the 
next  night  to  his  grandparents'  home 
to  show  them  the  baby.  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  parents  and 
friends  came  to  see  the  baby— not  the 
other  way  around.  Our  baby  is  four 
months  old  now  and  we  have  stopped 
running  to  one  place  and  another,  but 
I  would  still  like  your  comments.  Is 
it  i^roper  to  slay  at  home  and  wait 
until  people  come  to  see  the  baby,  or 
should  the  b.iby  be  taken  all  over 
town  to  see  th( m 


A:  Friends  and 
to  see  the  baby 
ment.  New  mot 
S^mic  hospitals 
telephone  calls  d 


1  lives  should  come 
I  only  by  appoint- 
need  much  rest. 
'I  even  permit 
•  certain  hours. 


is  the  proper  seating  in  the  church, 
who  stands  in  the  receiving  line  and 
how  are  they  placed  ?  The  mothers  of 
the  bride  and  the  groom  have  not  re- 
married, but  both  fathers  have.  The 
father  of  the  bride  will  give  her  away, 
but  her  mother  has  made  all  the 
wedding  arrangements. 

A:  At  the  church,  after  the  father 
gives  the  bride  away  he  returns  to 
the  seat  left  for  him  in  the  third  pew 
on  the  left  side  of  the  church,  where 
he  will  be  at  his  own  wife's  side.  The 
mother  of  the  bride  will  occupy  the 
first  pew,  aisle  seat. 

At  the  reception,  the  two  mothers 
stand  alone  in  the  receiving  line.  The 
fathers  circulate. 


The  Thoughtful  Guest 

Q:  How  should  a  guest  leave  the  bed- 
clothes the  last  morning  of  a  visit? 

A:  If  a  guest  is  able  to  make  a  bed,  she 
could  offer  to  do  so,  and  ask  for  the 
necessary  clean  linen. 

If  help  is  obviously  not  needed, 
she  may  leave  the  bed  with  the  cov- 
ers thrown  back  to  air.  Or,  maid  or 
no  maid,  it  would  be  more  helpful  to 
strip  the  bed,  fold  the  sheets  and 
pillowcases  as  well  as  the  blankets, 
leaving  all  on  top  of  the  mattress,  or 
putting  the  soiled  linen  in  the  ham- 
per. She  should  not  make  up  the  bed 
again  with  her  soiled  sheets. 


Wearing  a  Nurse's  Pin 

Q:  Please  tell  me  on  which  side  of  the 
pocket  or  collar  of  her  uniform  a 
nurse  should  wear  her  professional 
pin.  Are  there  rules  about  this? 

A:  There  seems  to  be  no  set  rule 
about  where  to  wear  the  pin,  other 
than  that  it  should  be  in  a  convenient 
and  noticeable  place.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  follow  the  custom 
practiced  by  nurses  in  your  hospital, 
or  use  your  own  judgment. 


Divorced  Parent*  .       o  Wedding 


Qi  When  Ixjth  setfl  < 
bride  and  grfx>m  an 


rents  of  the 
•rcefl,  what 


A/;'s.s  Vanderbilt  welcomes  qucs- 
lionsfrom  readers,  to  be  answered 
in  this  column  as  space  permits. 


A  new  l)ooklel  by  Amy  Vanderbilt. 
"Teen  Manners."  is  now  available 
to  Journal  readers.  Other  booklets 
are:  "ICnga^ement  and  Weddinv.  liti- 
quette''  "Tabli'  Manners"  and  "Office 
ICtiquette."  Send  2.'>c  in  coin  for  each 
l/ooktel  ordered  to  Miss  Amy  Vander- 
bilt. liox  11.').').  Weston.  Conn. 


Long  Distana 
rates 
have  been 
going  down 

for  a  long  tim( 

There  have  been  some  twent) 
reductions  in  interstate  rates  ir 
the  last  thirty  years. 

The  speed,  clarity  and  conve- 
nience of  the  service  have  beer 
improved  as  the  cost  has  beer 
reduced. 

Any  time  Sunday  is  a  gooc 
time  to  call  because  it  is  a  famib 
day  and  rates  are  at  the  lowes 
of  the  week. 


Examples  of  how  Long  Dislan 
rates  have  heen  reduced 
in  the  last  thirty  vears. 


New  York 
to  Seattle 

SUNDAYS 

1936 

$5.25 

SUND 

196 

$1.C 

Cincinnati 
to  Denver 

$2.25 

8 

St.  Louis 
to  Philadelphia 

$1.65 

7 

Atlanta 
to  Cliicago 

$1.30 

( 

Boston 
to  Richmond 

$1.10 

( 

Tt\ree  minutes,  station-to-station,  plus 
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The  area  code 
for  Washington,  D.C., 
is  202 


If  you  use  the  area  code  when  you 
call  Washington,  D.C.— oranywhere 
else  in  the  U.S.A.— your  calls  go 
through  faster  and  easier  than 
ever.  And  now,  when  you  use  the 
area  code,  you  can  dial  most  Long 
Distance  calls  yourself.  For  area 
codes  and  dialing  instructions, 
consult  your  telephone  directory. 


Lincoln  Memorial,  Washington,  D 


Q:  Our  family  income  is  $1,000  a  month  and 
my  husband  says  we  should  spend  a  maxi- 
mum of  $100  of  that  amount  on  food.  But 
I'm  always  running  short  and  don't  seem  to 
be  able  to  provide  the  fare  that  my  family, 
including  two  children,  expects.  What's 
wTong— my  food  allowance  or  my  spending 
habits? 

A:  The  U.S.  family  spends,  on  the  average, 
slightly  more  than  18  percent  of  its  after-tax 
dollars  on  food— with  a  higher  proportion  for 
lower-income  brackets  and  a  lower  propor- 
tion for  upper-income  brackets.  The  propor- 
tion we  spend  on  food,  incidentally,  is  the 
lowest  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  At  your 
income  level,  the  averages  suggest  a  raise  in 
your  food  allowance. 

Q:  The  number  of  charity  appeals  we  are 
getting  through  the  mail  is  growing  every 
year.  We're  a  charitable  family  and  want  to 
give  generously  to  worthy  causes,  but  we 
have  no  way  of  telling  which  appeals  are 
legitimate  and  which  are  not,  because  the 
majority  of  solicitations  we  now  get  are  from 
funds  and  organizations  unknown  to  us.  Is 
there  any  way  of  finding  out  just  how  much 
of  our  contribution  would  go  directly  to  the 
beneficiaries  in  any  given  organization  ? 
A:  Any  legitimate  charitable  organization 
will  give  you  written  details  on  its  operations, 
plus  an  audited  financial  statement  showing 
its  administrative  and  other  costs.  Gener  Jly 
speaking,  the  statement  should  show  that,  L.t 
a  maximum,  15  to  20  percent  of  funds  col- 
lected go  for  administrative  costs.  Perfectly 
reputable  organizations  that  are  just  starting 
out  raising  funds  may  spend  more  on  ad- 
ministrative costs  until  their  campaign  is 
well  established— at  which  point  the  over- 
head costs  would  be  lowered.  Some  outstand- 
ing charities  manage  to  hold  these  costs  to  as 
little  as  2  percent,  with  the  rest  going  directly 
to  the  beneficiaries. 

Q:  We  have  just  counted  up  all  our  family 
assets  (money  in  bank  accounts,  the  current 
value  of  our  insurance  policies  and  pension 
plans,  market  value  of  our  stocks  and  bonds 
and  cash  on  handj  and  all  our  family  debts 
(mortgage  outstanding  on  the  house,  unpaid 
charge  accounts,  bills,  installment  debt  on 
the  car  and  kitchen  equipment  and  a  bank 
loan  J.  We  find  that  we  have  $5  in  assets  for 
every  $1  of  debt.  How  does  this  compare  with 
other  American  families? 
A:  Quite  favorably.  The  average  U.S.  house- 
hold nas  $4.23  in  financial  assets  for  every  $1 
of  pers^mal  debt.  And  your  asset-to-debt  ratio 
wfjuld  be  even  brighter  if  you  also  counted  in 
the  equity  you  now  have  in  your  home  and 
your  car,  and  the  market  value  of  all  your 
other  belongings. 

Q:  My  wife  and  I  seem  to  be  headed  ff)r  a 
divorce  and  are  arguing,  among  other  things, 
■d\x)Ut  the  strictly  financial  facts.  How  much 
do  divorce  lawyers  charge  today?  What  are 
the  traditional  alimony  arrangenunts  and 
other  financial  consideralifjns? 

A:  If  yon  are  in  the  $]0,(XX)  $20,fXy)  income 
range,  you  can  count  on  legal  fees  alone  run- 
ning between  $70)  and  $2,r/K)  fr^r  each 
lawyer— d(;pending  on  how  difficult  if  is  to 
rejich  an  agreement  on  childnm,  property, 
alimony— but  assuming  a  miniiiiurn  of  lfg;il 
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YOUR  MONEY 


negotiation.  If  the  case  goes  into  court,  these 
sums  could  soar  much  higher. 

Although  there  are  no  hard  rules  on  ali- 
mony, the  husband  typically  pays  anywhere 
from  20  to  50  percent  of  his  salary— depend- 
ing on  the  number  of  children,  the  health  of 
the  wife  and  children,  whether  the  wife  is 
working  and  the  size  of  her  outside  financial 
resources.  Frequently,  also,  there  is  an  es- 
calator clause  raising  the  amount  of  alimony 
if  the  husband's  salary  rises  in  the  future. 

As  for  other  financial  arrangements,  the 
family  house  and  car  usually  go  to  the  wife, 
and  jointly  owned  property  (including  real 
estate,  bank  accounts,  securities)  is  divided 
50-50.  Generally,  the  wife  remains  benefici:.ry 
of  the  husband's  insurance  till  she  remarries. 

The  divorce  contract  may  also  stipulate 
that  the  husband  maintain  medical  insurance 
for  his  ex-wife  and  children. 

Q:  With  four  growing  children  in  the  family, 
our  clothing  costs  are  really  skyrocketing. 
What  are  the  best  ways  to  save  money  in 
buying  clothes? 

A:  Buying  off-season  alone— bathing  suits 
this  August  and  September  and  ski  clothes 
next  April— can  save  you  as  much  as  30-50 
percent.  Plan  ahead  what  items  of  clothing 
you'll  need  during  the  year  and  deliberately 
schedule  your  buying  for  off-season  months. 

Buying  in  quantity  can  save  you  10-30 
percent— particularly  socks,  stockings  and 
items  offered  at  "3  for  X  dollars." 

You  also  can  save  by  buying  standard 
sizes  such  as  "small,"  "medium"  or  "large"— 
instead  of  more  precise  sizes— and  by  choos- 
ing simple,  standard  styles  over  styles  offering 
"extras"  such  as  fur  trim  or  fancy  belts. 

If  you  follow  these  basic  rules,  you'll  prob- 
ably save  hundreds  of  dollars  over  the  year 
in  clothing  costs. 

Q:  I  am  six  months  pregnant  and  intend  to 
stop  working  a  month  before  my  baby  is  due. 
My  employer  has  just  informed  me  that  com- 
pany policy  forbids  re-hiring  me  later— even 
though  I  want  and  will  need  to  go  back  to 
work  after  my  baby  is  born.  I  think  this  is 
terribly  unfair!  Is  there  anything  I  can  do? 

A:  You  can  fih?  a  complaint  now  with  the 
ICqual  Mmplfjyment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion in  Washingt(jn  on  the  grounds  of  job  dis- 
crimination—and let  your  company  person- 
nel (jfficcr  knrjw  you  are  fihng  the  complaint. 
The  KliOC  will  s(;nd  an  investigator  to  dis- 

By  Sylvia  Porter 


CUSS  the  matter  with  you  and  your  employer. 
If  the  investigation  reveals  that  your  com- 
pany's policy  on  re-hiring  after  childbirth 
differs  from  its  policies  covering  male  em- 
ployees during  sustained  illnesses  or  convales- 
cence, your  employer  will  be  urged  to  change 
the  practices.  If  your  employer  refuses,  the 
EEOC  will  turn  the  matter  over  to  the  Justice 
Department  which  will  go  to  bat  for  you  if 
you  take  your  case  to  court. 

Thousands  of  American  women  are  in  a 
predicament  similar  to  yours.  What's  most 
significant  is  that  this  past  spring  the  EEOC 
ruled  that  such  arbitrary  recall  policies  are  in 
violation  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  law 
forbidding  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
as  well  as  race.  The  EEOC  agrees  that  an 
employer  retains  the  right  to  decide  at  which 
date  during  pregnancy  a  female  employee 
must  stop  working,  but  declares  that  he  has 
no  right  to  ban  a  new  mother  from  returning 
to  her  old  job— unless  there  are  also  compar- 
able "sick  leave' '  restrictions  for  male  workers. 

Q:  We  are  considering  putting  a  recent  in- 
heritance of  $25,000  in  an  oil  painting.  We 
are  not  experts  on  art,  but  the  way  art  prices 
are  soaring  these  days,  we  figure  we  could 
easily  double  our  investment  jn  the  next  10 
years.  What  do  you  think? 
A:  It's  true  that  art  prices  are  soaring  all 
over  the  world  and  that  the  price  rises  are 
outpacing  the  rises  in  many  other  forms  of 
investment.  Just  since  1960,  art  prices  have 
more  than  doubled,  and  the  trend  is  almost 
certain  to  continue.  But,  not  all  paintings  and 
not  all  artists'  works  are  rising  in  value.  Some 
have  actually  dropped  in  recent  years:  the 
abstract  expressionists,  for  example.  Others 
are  only  crawling  upward. 

My  advice  to  you,  as  amateurs,  is  to  invest 
a  lot  of  time  and  thought  in  art  before  you 
make  any  sizable  purchase,  and,  until  you 
are  quaUfied  to  judge  trends  in  the  highly 
complex  art  market,  build  your  nest  egg  on 
a  more  familiar  foundation. 

Q:  We  are  eager  to  buy  a  house  costing 
$30,000.  Our  annual  income  is  $12,000.  At 
this  level,  can  we  afford  our  "dream  house"? 
A:  By  the  tra- 
ditional rules, 
you  can  afford 
to  pay  2-2^2 
times  your  an- 
nual family  in- 
come  for  a 
house.  You  can 
afford  more  if 
you  have  a  big 
cushion  of  sav- 
ings, a  small 
family,  low 
regular  living 
expenses  and 
expect  your  in- 
come to  rise 
steadily.  You 

should  count  on  paying  less  than  2^2  times 
your  yearly  income  if  your  down  payment 
is  minimal,  if  your  savings  are  small,  if  you 
have  heavy  living  expenses  and  installment 
obligations. 

Miss  I'orter  welcomes  questions  jroni  readers. 
Those  of  (leneral  interest  will  he  answered  iti 
this  column  as  space  /)ermits. 


NEW  KOTEX*  NAPKINS 
WITH  SOFT  IMPRESSIONS 


* 
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Unique  new 
Soft  Impressions 
form  tiny  inlets 
that  absorb  faster, 
deeper,  better. 
And  only  new  Kotex 
napkins  have  them. 


You're  looking  at  the 
cushioned  surface  on  new 
Kotex  napkins.  Dozens 
of  tiny  little  indentations. 
Soft  Impressions  we  call 
them,  draw  moisture 
quickly  to  the  most  ab- 
sorbent depths  of  the 
napkin.  So  the  surface 
stays  softer,  fresher,  nicer. 

You  sense  the  new 
gentleness,  the  feeling  of 
more  security  and  com- 
fort. If  you  seem  fresher, 
more  poised,  more  re- 
laxed, it's  because  you  are. 


Look  for  new  Kotex  napkins 
with  Soft  Impressions.  With 
2  safety  shields,  too.  Kotex— 
preferred  by  more  women  than 
all  other  napkins  combined. 


ANOTHER  WEW  PRODUCT  OF  Kl M B ER1_Y- C1_ARK 


If  to  rinse  or 
not  to  rinse 
is  your 

dishwasher 

dilemma... 

get  new 

fortified 

Electrasol 
and  be 
done  with  it! 


NEW  rORTIFltD 
fOnMULAI 


Now  you  don't  have  to  pre-rinse  dishes, 
glasses,  or  silver  anymore!  New 
Klectrasol,  fortified  with  special  water 
softeners,  cleans  harder  than  ordinary 
dis'vv"  '«rr  ^letergents.  Tested  under 
taryiiic  degrees  of  water  hardness  in 
homes  thri)ii(;houf  the  country, 
v  .^nifMi  ror  ffed  '  N*  spots,  no  film!" 
"  • '  "Ctrasol.  No  wonder 

.   ieu)i.i       i  ll  by  •»v'»'Y  leading 
di    •     her  n     •  facfu/'ci. 

'^l         '       (hp  world's 

or  detergents. 


Get  all  you 
put  fortified 


s'^washer.. 


K.()»<OMICt  lABonA''-!' 


Wish  You  Were  Here 

Will  Marion  Javits  Move  the 
White  House  to  New  York? 

By  Barbara  Walters 

of  N.B.C.'s  Tiuhiv  Show 


Is  there  somebody  more  cautious 
and  convention-bound  than  a  can- 
didate for  high  political  office?  Yes, 
there  is:  the  candidate's  wife,  espe- 
cially if  her  husband  is  being  seriously 
mentioned  for  the  White  House.  So 
I  found  it  refreshing  to  be  talking  to 
Marion  Javits,  wife  of  the  senior 
senator  (Republican)  from  New 
York,  because  her  views  about  Wash- 
ington, the  poetical  life  and  politi- 
cians' wives  sounded  positively  un- 
constitutional to  me. 

To  begin  with,  Mrs.  Javits,  who  is 
young  and  unusually  attractive,  sim- 
ply doesn't  like  the  capital  city. 
F'urthermore,  her  dislike  is  based  on 
conviction  as  well  as  experience. 
Twice  since  her  husband  became 
senator  in  1957  she  has  tried  to  live 
there.  Twice  she  has  reaffirmed  her 
decision  not  to.  "It's  a  provincial 
city,"  she  told  me.  "I  love  the  biy 
city.  Just  last  week  I  took  a  long 
walk  with  two  friends  and  looked  at 
Lincoln  Center,  and  I  was  just  over- 
come with  pride.  I  don't  feel  that 
way  in  Washington.  And  I  don't 
agree,  by  the  way,  with  the  idea  of 
locating  the  Kennedy  Center  in 
Washington.  I'm  not  for  it  at  all. 
We  have  nothing  to  fill  it  with.  Here 
we  do." 


N„ 


ilor  does  Mrs.  Javits  think  that 
Washington  women  are  particularly 
adept  at  filling  their  husbands'  lives. 
"You  know,  a  lot  of  men  in  public 
life  got  married  when  they  were  in 
college,"  she  said,  "and  their  wives 
never  grew  with  them  in  interests, 
in  sophistication,  in  personal  de- 
meanor." 

"How  about  the  social  life  in  Wash- 
ington?" I  asked  her.  "There's  plenty 
of  it.  Do  you  like  it?" 

"No,"  she  replied  without  hesita- 
tion. "I  don't  enjoy  cocktail  parties 
and  receptions.  I  rarely  go  to  them, 
here  or  anywhere.  I  enjoy  small 
dinner  parties  where  you  talk  to 
friendK." 

"But  don't  you  have  to  entertain 
on  a  large  scale  even  in  New  York? 
Don't  you  have  an  obligation  to 
bring  people  your  husband  should 
meet  into  your  home?" 

"The  answer  to  both  your  ques- 
tions is  no,"  .said  Mrs.  Javits.  "We're 
not  .seducing  people  on  a  level  of  buy 
and  sell.  We  do  not  use  our  house  in 
a  semibusiness  way.  If  we  have 
business  gatherings  in  the  house,  we 
do  it  quite  directly,  with  meetings, 
and  everyone  knows  they  are  just 
that." 

"Do  you  enjoy  the  company  of 
politicians?"  I  asked. 

"I  enjoy  real  people,"  she  answered 
carefully.  "You  have  to  be  selective 
about  people.  As,  for  instance,  I  en- 
joy adorn  but  not  all  of  them. 
Oeativc  pe<iple  are  usually  tlie  most 
interesting,  successful  or  not.  And 
there  arc  creative  people  among 
politicianH.  If  I'm  with  the  ones  who 
aren't  creulive,  I'm  impatient  and 


closed  away.  Which  is  one  of  the 
reasons,  I  suppose,  that  I  don't  live 
in  Washington. 

"There  are  other,  more  important 
factors,  though.  The  women  who  are 
there,  half  of  them  have  chosen  to  be 
with  their  husbands  and  have,  I  be- 
lieve, neglected  their  children.  Many 
of  them  have  left  their  children  be- 
hind at  private  schools.  I  would 
never  do  that. 

"And  there's  still  another  thing. 
It's  very  difficult  for  a  woman  to 
make  a  life  for  herself  in  Washington. 
My  husband  has  always  been,  it 
seems,  even  busier  than  a  lot  of  men 
in  politics.  When  he  works  he's  so  ab- 
sorbed. He's  always  worked  late 
hours.  I  enjoy  late-night  living.  And 
now,  when  my  husband  finds  he  has  a 
little  free  time  (he  flies  back  and  forth 
to  Washington  and  makes  other  trips 
about  three  times  a  week ),  we  can  go 
for  a  late  dinner.  Usually  to  'Twenty- 
one,'  where  we  are  not  treated  like 
glass;  where  the  food  is  wonderful; 
and  where  you  can  go  late.  There  are 
no  such  restaurants  in  Washington. 

"I  am  not  a  'club'  person.  That's 
not  a  life  I  have  any  compatibility 
with.  I  don't  play  golf  or  tennis  ot 
cards.  That's  not  me.  I  love  the  the- 
ater and  learning  languages  and,  well, 
a  creative  life,  I  suppose." 

I  said:  "There's  talk  of  Mr.  Javits 
running  for  Vice  President.  Are  you 
ho|)eful?" 

She  smiled.  "To  quote  my  hus- 
band," she  said,  "'nobody  ever  runs 
for  Vice  President.'  But,  seriously  . .  . 
I  know  you  want  me  to  be  serious:  I 
think  the  Senator  has  reached  the 
summit  of  his  career.  If  he  runs  for 
higher  office,  it  will  just  be  one  more, 
well,  just  an  addition.  I  don't  know 
that  it  will  mean  that  much  more  to 
us.  I  know  that  he  enormously  enjoys 
the  work  he  does.  I  suppose  it's  like  a 
good  actress  who  has  been  that  all  her 
life,  and  then  her  name  is  in  lights. 
That  just  means  it's  more  so.  It  really 
doesn't  change  what  you  are." 

I  wondered,  though,  if  it  would 
change  what  Mrs.  Javits  is.  Could  she 
really  go  on  being  the  maverick  many 
people  in  Washington  consider  her? 
Could  she  remain  "unorthodox,"  as 
she  terms  herself?  Could  the  sena- 
tor's wife  who's  always  insisted  on 
self-expre.ssion,  who  tried  for  a  film 
career,  produced  olT-Broadway  plays, 
publicly  admitted  having  five  and  a 
half  years  of  psychoanalysis  to  "dis- 
till and  clarify"  her  personality  find 
happiness  in  the  White  House? 

Or  w  o  u  1  d 
she,  m  a  y  b  e , 
m  o  \'  e  t  h  e 
White  H  ouse 
to  New  York? 
As  I  left  her,  1 
answered  this 
last  (|uestion 
myself:  \V,ll, 
I  thought,  /  l»l 
Khr  would  if  xlic 
could.      K  N  D 
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Four 

isn't  too  early... 


. . .  Eight 

isn't  too  late 


o  discover  the  fun  of  BOOKS  THEY  CAN  READ  BY  THEMSELVES 


To  introduce  you  and  your  child  to  the 

BEGiNNING  READERS' 


•  Good  HouMkMping  • 

*•  CMIMIIIl  ^ 


PROGRAM 


we  invite  you  to  accept 

THESE  3 


BEGINNER 
BOOKS 


with  trial 
•nrollm«nt 
(PUBLISHERS 
CATALOG 
PRICE  $5.85) 


—including  Dr.  Seuss"  delightful 
best-seller  "HOP  ON  POP" 


HOP  ON  POP 
by  Dr.  Seu»$ 
Wonderful  nonsense  for  even  the 
youngest  readers.  As  The  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  says,  "Dr. 
Seuss  is  bent  on  removing  reading 
frustrations  before  they  start  and  he 
deserves  a  special  fanfare  for  'HOP 
ON  POP' .  .  .  Should  turn  any  read- 
ing lesson  into  a  ball,  especially 
when  the  children  see  the  illustra- 
tions." 


I  WISH  THAT 
I  HAD  DUCK  FEET 
by  Theo.  LeSieg 
Illustrated  by  B.  Tobey 
Here  are  the  comical  imagi- 
nary adventures  of  a  small  boy 
who  grows  duck  feet  (so  he 
needn't  wear  shoes),  a  whale's 
spout  (to  keep  cool  in  summer), 
and  other  highly  improbable 
appendages— only  to  discover 
it's  best  to  be  yourself  after  all. 


Four  isn't  too  early  for  BEGINNER  BOOKS. 
They're  perfect  for  reading  aloud  to  pre-schoolers, 
who  become  even  more  eager  to  start  reading  on 
their  own.  At  five,  six  and  seven,  these  wonder- 
ful books  help  children  actually  make  the  exciting 
discovery  of  "I  can  read  it  myself!"  Eight  isn't  too 
lite.  That's  when  reading  problems  can  arise  and 
create  other  tensions  about  school.  BEGINNER 
BOOKS  are  so  easy  to  read,  they  restore  the  re- 
laxed attitude  and  confidence  that  are  so  important 
to  progress. 

To  appreciate  the  value  of  BEGINNER  BOOKS, 
enroll  your  youngster  for  a  trial  period  in  the  BE- 
GINNING READERS'  PROGRAM.  Start  now, 
and  you'll  receive  for  your  child  the  three  books 
shown  here-a  $5.85  value  at  the  publisher's 
catalog  price-for  $1.49. 

Books  of  Adventure,  Humor,  Knowledge- 
Written  in  Words  He  Already  Knows  or 
Can  Quickly  Learn 
The  importance  of  the  BEGINNING 
I  READERS'  PROGRAM  goes  far  beyond 
'  the  glorious  illustrations  and  fascinating 
stories.  Each  book  makes  reading  more  fun 
and  easier  than  ever,  because  it  is  written  in 

:uiiMtiau  •iih  *  O  1963,  by  Dr.  Scua 


simple,  basic  words  your  child  has  already  learned 
or  can  quickly  pick  up.  All  are  written  and  illus- 
trated by  gifted  writers  and  artists  who  know  where 
a  child's  heart  is.  The  stories  tell  about  such  won- 
ders as  dogs  who  can  ski,  a  polka-dot  aniinal  who 
wants  to  get  into  a  zoo,  and  a  bird  who  thinks  an 
airplane  is  his  mother.  No  wonder  TV  and  comic 
books  soon  step  aside! 

BEGINNER  BOOKS  are  durably  designed  to 
live  with  a  small  child.  Printed  in  at  least  three 
bright  colors  and  large  readable  type,  they're  just 
long  enough  for  a  child's  attention  span.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  BEGINNING  READERS'  PROGRAM, 
your  child  will  receive  a  BEGINNER  BOOK  every 
month  and  you  will  be  billed  only  $1.49  plus  a  small 
mailing  charge,  instead  of  the  publisher's 
catalog  price  of  $1.95.  After  foiir  monthly 
selections,  you  may  cancel  any  time. 

Our  I-  ?r.  cl  jctory  Trial  Offer 

We  invite  you  to  prove  the  benefits  of  the 
BEGINNING  READERS'  PROGRAM  by 
accepting  the  three  books  shown  here— a 
$5.85  value  at  the  publisher's  catalog  price 
—for  $1.49.  Even  this  small  investment  in 
your  child's  reading  and  school  progress 


carries  no  risk.  Ten  days'  trial  must  convince  you 
the  program  will  stimulate  your  child's  appetite  for 
reading,  or  you  may  return  the  three  introductory 
books  and  owe  nothing.  If  we  prove  our  point,  have 
you  ever  seen  a  greater  bargain?  Fill  out  and  mail 
the  attached  reply  card  today,  to: 

THE  BEGINNING  READERS'  PROGRAM 

A  Division  of  Grolier  Enterprises  Inc. 
Dept.  0-2,  845  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


READ  WHAT  EDUCATORS  SAY 
ABOUT  BEGINNER  BOOKS 

"Beginner  Books  are  the  most  exciting  things  I  have 
found  in  my  45  years  of  teaching ...  May  the  Beginner 
Books  multiply  and  multiply!" 
MISS  EDITH  BARDO 

Elementary  School  Teacher,  Bristol,  Indiana 

"The  books  by  Dr.  Seuss  have  demonstrated  their 
value  in  leading  children  to  enjoy  reading  and  to  find 
satisfaction  in  the  sounds  of  worda." 
DR.  PAUL  WITTY 

Professor  of  Education,  Northwestern  Univ. 
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"Then  this  marvelous  thing  happened: 

the  pain  was  gone!" 


"My  headaches  come  from  tension  or  exhaustion,"  Mrs. 
Frances  Cipriano  told  us. "With  four  children,  at  times  there's 
a  steady  pace— trying  to  make  all  the  hours  fit  into  the  day. 

"I  remember  trying  Excedrin-  about  two  years  ago.  I  took 
some,  and  then  this  marvelous  thing  happened:  the  pain  was 
gone! 

"So  I've  been  using  it  ever  since.  When  I  feel  a  headache 


coming  on,  I  just  reach  for  the  Excedrin  and  go  on  about  my 
work,  I'm  not  even  aware  of  the  pain  going  away. . .  all  of  a 
sudden  I  feel  just  great!" 

If  you  want  fast  and  thorough  pain  relief,  try  Excedrin. 
Tablet  for  tablet,  it's  50%  stronger  than  aspirin  for  relief  of 
headache  pain. 

Excedrin  analgesic  tablets— ^Ae  extra-strength  pain  relieverl^ 
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SPECIAL  BABY  SECTION  continued 

uneventful  pregnancy  and  a  full-term 
baby.  The  third  month  of  pregnancy  is 
the  most  dangerous  one  for  the  baby. 
It's  the  period  when  most  miscarriages 
occur.  This  fact  can  be  matched  up 
nicely  with  another  statistic:  There  are 
fewer  miscarriages  in  December  than  in 
any  other  month.  In  fact,  all  the  winter 
months  are  low  points  for  miscarriages. 
Therefore,  if  you  arrange  it  so  that  the 
risky  third  month  in  the  life  of  the  fetus 
falls  in  the  winter,  you  may  well  be  im- 
pro%nng  your  chances  of  a  full-term  baby. 

The  baby's  brain  and  nervous  system 
develop  very  early  in  the  pregnancy. 
Some  authorities  say  that  Americans 
tend  to  eat  more  balanced  meals  in  the 
winter  than  in  summer.  If  the  air  is  crisp 
and  cold,  you're  not  going  to  settle  for  a 
cookie  and  a  soda  at  lunchtime.  You're 
more  likely  to  get  out  the  leftover  roast 
beef  and  make  a  hefty  sandwich,  full  of 
protein.  And  good  nutrition  is  more  im- 
portant in  the  early  months  of  preg- 
nancy than  in  the  later  months.  By  the 
end  of  the  third  month,  the  baby  is  prac- 
tically complete,  with  all  his  organs  and 
body  systems  formed  "^rom  then  on,  he 
just  grows  and  gains  weight. 

Drs.  Hilda  Knobloch  and  Benjamin 
Pasamanick,  who  have  conducted  ex- 
tensive studies  on  mental  retardation 
and  its  relationship  to  the  seasons,  dis- 
covered that  when  there  is  an  especially 
hot  summer,  there  are  more  retarded 
children  born  the  following  spring.  That 
crucial  first  month  when  the  brain  is 
developing— it's  better  for  this  month 
not  to  coincide  with  a  heat  wave. 
Toxemia,  bleeding  and  other  complica- 
tions of  pregnancy  rise  with  the  tempera- 
ture. These  conditions  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  premature  babies,  many  of 
whom  do  not  survive.  Also,  summer  preg- 
nancies produce  more  stillborn  babies. 

Once  the  baby  is  safely  born,  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  can  still  influence  his 
fate.  More  babies  die  in  the  first  month 
of  life  in  the  wintertime;  in  June,  July 
and  .August,  by  contrast,  the  death  rate 
for  newborn  babies  is  at  its  lowest. 

In  short,  the  mother-to-be  who  plays 
it  cool  is  better  off  all  around. 

The  season  of  the  year  is  not  the  only 
time  factor  to  take  into  consideration 
when  you're  planning  your  family.  If 
it's  your  first  baby,  the  length  of  time 
you've  been  married  and  your  age  are 
also  important.  Dr.  Alan  F.  Gutt- 
macher,  president  of  Planned  Parent- 
hood-World Population,  has  this  advice 
for  young  couples:  "Don't  be  in  a  hurry 
to  have  a  baby.  Be  sure  first  to  complete 
all  the  education  you  both  desire.  And 
first  get  adjusted  to  one  another." 

That  doenn't  mean  you  should  post- 
pone the  first  baby  until  you  have  a 
hou.se  and  a  car  that's  paid  for.  The 
Amerif-an  Medical  Association's  Com- 
mittfte  on  Human  Reproduction  says, 
"When  the  couple  is  over  20  years  of 
age,  pf^Htponement  of  first  pregnancy 
should  UDually  not  exceed  a  period  of 
two  years  in  order  that  jire-exlHling  but 
unidentified  infertility  problems  may  be 
unmanked  while  the  couple  still  has 
youth  on  their  side.  When  the  wife  m 
over  ;jO,  p'«tp()nemeril  of  a  desired  \>n^- 
nancy  for  more  than  ;i  few  months  is 
ill-adviwd." 

It  ha«  long  \iii-n  recf^gnized  that 
mothers  over  3'*  run  far  more  rink  hav- 
ing children  who  are  mentally  reiarfled. 
One  study  showM  the  riwk  is  alrnoxt  three 
timJ-H  greater  than  for  mothern  in  t^<. 


25-to-34  age  bracket.  Teen-age  mothers 
run  a  somewhat  greater  risk  of  having 
premature  babies  who  may  be  retarded. 
With  each  successive  child,  these  risks 
increase.  A  young  mother  who  bears  two 
children  before  she  is  20  assumes  six 
times  as  great  a  risk  that  the  second  one 
will  be  defective  as  does  the  mother 
whose  second  child  comes  after  she  is 
well  into  her  20's.  However,  at  any  age, 
the  second  child  is  more  of  a  risk  than  the 
first.  And  the  risk  in  general  goes  up 
with  each  child. 

Spacing  is  important,  too.  When  the 
babies  are  only  a  year  apart,  there  are 
more  complications  of  pregnancy,  more 
premature  babies,  and  more  babies  who 
do  not  live.  On  average,  a  full  two  years 
between  babies  seems  to  be  needed  to 
produce  the  healthiest  children. 

And,  finally,  there  comes  a  time  when 
the  question  is  not  when  you  should 
have  a  baby,  but  if.  According  to  some 
studies,  the  risk  of  mental  retardation 
for  the  third  and  fourth  child  is  greater 
than  for  the  first  and  second.  With  the 
fifth  pregnancy,  that  risk  doubles.  And 
with  six  or  more  children,  even  though 
a  mother  is  still  under  35,  the  risk  is 
three  to  five  times  as  great. 

In  fact,  the  idyll  of  a  houseful  of 
healthy,  strong  children  has  been  at- 
tacked as  a  myth  in  a  number  of  recent 
studies.  One  shows  that  the  larger  the 
family,  the  smaller  the  children  in  height, 
weight  and  chest  circumference.  And 
the  larger  the  family,  the  lower  their 
scores  on  memory  and  I.Q.  tests.  This 
general  tendency  was  not  influenced  by 
the  educational  level  of  the  family.  One 
investigator.  Dr.  Wagner  H.  Bridger  of 
New  York,  says  that  he  finds  the  most 
vigorous  children  come  from  small  fami- 
lies with  a  large  time  span  between  births. 

In  short,  medically  speaking,  there  is 
an  ideal  time  to  have  babies,  and  an 
ideal  time  to  stop. 

Lois  R.  Chevalier,  senior  edi'.or.  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  is  a  former  editor  of 
Medical  World  News. 


NEW  WAYS  TO  SAVE  YOUR 
UNBORN  CHILD 
By  Virginia  Apgar,  M.D. 

When  do  you  begin  taking  care  of 
your  baby? 

It  may  sound  strange,  but  the  answer 
is:  As  soon  as  you're  married.  Don^t  mis- 
understand me.  I  am  not  assuming  that 
all  brides  "had  to  get  married,"  as  the 
expression  goes.  I  mean  that  all  women 
who  are  living  with  their  husbands  could 
possibly  be  pregnant.  Pregnancy  does 
not  begin  when  you  miss  your  first  men- 
strual period.  It  begins  about  two  im- 
portant weeks  before  that.  No  married 
woman  can  be  sure  she  is  not  pregnant 
except  during  her  menstrual  period  and 
part  of  the  following  week. 

Back  in  the  old  days,  women  didn't 
"bother  the  doctor"  until  they  were  al- 
ready two  and  a  half  months  along.  But 
we  now  know  that  by  the  end  of  the 
third  month  the  baby  is  completely 
formed.  He  has  a  brain,  a  heart  that 
beats.  He  is  either  off  to  a  good  start  - 
or  he  iHn'l.  Thai's  why  mon-  and  more 
'loctors  are  now  treating  all  marri<'(l 
women  as  if  they  were  |)regnarit,  at  least 
during  the  last  two-thirds  of  i.he  men- 
•itrual  cycle,  Kverythirig  they  do  takes 
into  consideration  the  baby-t hat-miglit- 
\)f,  becauw,  if  that  baby  really  in,  \\f  in 
III  I  III-  rri'iil  r  rii'  i;il  weeks  of  his  life. 


Let  me  say,  right  at  the  start,  that  93 
percent  of  all  babies  are  born  perfectly 
normal  and  healthy.  That  means  you 
have  better  than  a  nine-to-one  chance 
that  none  of  the  mishaps  to  be  discussed 
here  will  happen  to  your  baby.  However, 
doctors  are  concerned  about  the  7  per- 
cent of  babies  who  do  have  birth  defects. 
And  mothers  need  to  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  everything  that's  being 
done — and  can  be  done — to  prevent 
these  serious  problems. 

Teratology,  the  study  of  ^birth  de- 
fects, is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  expand- 
ing fields  of  medicine  today.  Private 
agencies  like  the  National  Foundation- 
March  of  Dimes  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Government  are  pouring  millions  into 
research  in  this  field.  New  knowledge  is 
coming  to  light,  month  by  month,  and  it 
all  points  to  the  vital  importance  of 
those  first  few  weeks  when  the  baby  is 
actually  being  formed.  This  realization 
is  revolutionizing  the  thinking  of  doc- 
tors. And  it  will  soon  change  many  every- 
day aspects  of  women's  lives. 

For  example,  when  the  mobile  X-ray 
unit  comes  to  your  community,  you 
won't  rush  up  for  your  miniature  chest 
plate.  Not  without  looking  at  your  calen- 
dar first.  And  if  you're  smart,  you  won't 
have  other  diagnostic  X-rays  either,  ex- 
cept during  the  first  third  of  your  men- 
strual cycle.  If  your  family  doctor  needs 
to  X-ray  you,  be  sure  to  tell  him  the  date 
of  your  last  menstrual  period;  there's 
no  use  exposing  your  baby-that-might- 
be  unnecessarily. 

Indiscriminate  self-dosing  from  the 
family  medicine  chest  will  be  cut  down, 
too,  because  we  already  know  that  some 
drugs  can  damage  unborn  babies.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  do  not  know  enough  about 
which  drugs  can  harm  babies  at  what 
stages  of  development.  If  we  could  pin- 
point this  we  could  say  you  should  avoid 
a  particular  kind  of  drug  during  a  par- 
ticular week  or  two  of  your  pregnancy. 

You  may  ask  why  scientists  can't  test 
drugs  on  animals  and  find  out  which  are 
harmful  in  pregnancy.  I  can  answer  that 
best  by  telling  you  about  an  experiment 
that  two  doctors  tried  with  rhesus  mon- 
keys. This  particular  animal  reacts  phys- 
iologically very  much  like  man,  so  Drs. 
R.  Behrman  and  Jerold  F.  Lucey  tried 
mating  rhesus  monkeys  and  giving  them 
small  regular  doses  of  thalidomide, 
which  produces  marked  deformities  in 
human  infants.  They  expected  to  get 
similar  results  in  the  monkeys,  but,  in- 
stead, not  one  of  the  44  animals  had  any 
babies  at  all.  When  given  in  this  fashion, 
the  drug  that  produces  deformities  in 
humans  turned  out  to  be  a  birth-control 
pill  for  rhesus  monkeys. 

Even  though  testing  with  animals  is 
inconclusive,  doctors  who  treat  pregnant 
women  are  more  and  more  suspicious  of 
everything  in  the  medicine  chest.  They 
have  found  that  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon medicines  can  produce  defects  in 
animals  aspirin,  antihistamines,  anti- 
nausea drugs,  laxatives,  nasal  decon- 
gestants, even  caffeine.  We  know  that 
animals  and  humans  often  react  differ- 
ently, yet  that  may  not  always  hold 
true.  I  believe  most  women  would  en- 
dure a  stuffy  no.se,  a  headache,  or  even  a 
little  nausea,  rather  than  take  a  chance. 

In  the  possibly  harmful  category  are 
many  of  (he  trarujuilizers  that  some 
people  take  casually.  Reserpine(Serpasil ) 
lias  \m-\\  shown  in  animal  experiments 
to  increaw  infant  mortality.  When  rats 
are  given  meprobamate(  Miltown,  Kqua- 
nih,  their  offspring  are  slow  learners. 


There  are  some  drugs  that  are 'even 
more  definitely  in  the  potentially  harm- 
ful category.  They  are  known  to  have 
caused  damage  or  even  death  to  unborn 
babies  at  least  on  rare  occasions.  Iodides, 
which  are  commonly  used  in  cough  medi- 
cines, can  produce  goiters  in  babies  he- 
fore  they  are  born.  These  babies  whose 
thyroids  get  mixed  up  may  also  be  men- 
tally retarded.  The  long-acting  sulfa 
drugs  prescribed  for  some  stubborn  in- 
fections can  produce  nerve  deafness  in 
the  unborn  child.  We  also  know  that 
the  embryo  cannot  excrete  tetracycliae. 
If  this  common  antibiotic  is  given  to  the 
mother,  it  is  deposited  in  the  bones  of 
the  baby,  where  it  may  slow  down 
growth.  And  it  can  also  cause  discolora- 
tion of  his  teeth.  Chloramphenicol,  an- 
other antibiotic,  can  cause  jaundice  and 
possible  brain  damage.  Excessive 
amounts  of  vitamin  K  can  have  the 
same  effect,  and  excessive  vitamin  D 
may  cause  bone  damage. 

Of  course,  we  must  strike  a  common- 
sense  balance  between  caution  and  the 
need  to  treat  an  illness.  However,  I 
think  the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when 
any  woman  planning  to  have  children 
will  take  no  more  medicine  than  is  nec- 
essary to  preserve  her  life  or  health. 

The  other  broad  category  of  threats 
to  unborn  babies  is  infections.  Unfortu- 
nately, you  cannot  say  of  them  as  you 
can  sometimes  say  of  medicines:  No, 
thanks,  I'm  not  having  any.  But  every 
day  we  are  learning  more  about  these 
infections,  and  ways  will  probably  be 
found  to  circumvent  their  damage. 

The  classic  example  is  rubella,  or  Ger- 
man measles.  Once  its  harmful  effect  was 
clearly  proved  and  the  virus  identified, 
scientists  began  working  on  a  vaccine. 
They  are  making  great  progress,  and 
within  a  year  or  two  this  threat  to  the 
unborn  baby  or  fetus  can  be  eliminated. 
But  we  keep  finding  others.  Just  this 
past  winter  a  doctor  and  a  psychologist 
in  Victoria,  Australia,  came  out  with  the 
startling  idea  that  links  hepatitis  in  the 
mother  and  the  birth  of  Mongoloid 
babies.  Dr.  Allan  StoUer  and  R.  D.  Coll- 
man  compared  the  number  of  these  de- 
fective babies  born  in  Melbourne  with 
the  numbers  of  cases  of  infectious  hepa- 
titis nine  months  earlier.  Every  time  the 
incidence  of  hepatitis  rose,  the  number 
of  Mongoloids  went  up,  too. 

The  teratologists'  job  is  like  putting 
together  a  huge  jigsaw  puzzle.  One  piece 
we  have  in  hand  is  the  fact  that  older 
mothers  are  more  likely  to  have  Mon- 
goloids. How  does  that  fit  in  with  the 
hepatitis?  Is  the  ovum  of  the  older 
mother  more  vulnerable  to  attack  by  the 
hepatitis  virus?  Or  is  it  possible  that  the 
older  mother  has  accumulated  a  high 
level  of  antibodies  so  that  she  can  "carry" 
the  virus  without  having  symptoms  of 
the  disease?  These  are  only  some  of  the 
questions  that  will  have  to  be  answered. 

The  infection  that  produces  no  symp- 
toms in  the  mother  is  a  rare  but  insidi- 
ous threat  to  the  fetus.  An  example  is 
the  cytomegalovirus.  It  may  cause  mild 
symptoms  like  those  of  a  cold,  or  no 
symi)t<)ms  at  all.  But  if  the  mother  hap- 
pens to  get  the  virus  and  passes  it  on  to 
her  unborn  baby,  the  child  may  be  born 
with  jaundice,  an  enlarged  liver,  and 
possible  brain  damage. 

Another  Hiicnt  t  hreat  to  t  he  baby  is  an 
organism  called  Toxoidaxmn  gondii. 
Adult  humans,  cats,  dogs,  hamsters  and 
pigeons  sometimes  carry  this  organism 
without  its  doing  them  any  harm.  Hut 
toxoplasmosis  in  the  fetus  (conlinuid) 


rhe  Hanes  leg 
s  the  Great  Leg. 

Mischievous.  Marvelous.  Completely 
adaptable.  Standing  poised  amid 
cheering  crowds.  Or  scampering  off  on  its 
own.  The  Hanes  Leg.  Kicking  up  its 
heels  in  a  new  glow  of  color:  "Bright  Leaf." 
Light-hearted.  Spontaneous.  Purposely 
fickle.  It  warms  up  to  every  color  in 
your  wardrobe.  Tops  things  off  with  a 
short  new  welt  that  won't  show  off 
under  short  new  skirts.  And  this  is  just 
one  of  our  bright  ideas.  Come  see  the  rest 
of  the  Hanes  Leg  Collection.  And  plan 
on  a  spree.  After  all,  half  of  you  is  leg. 


Great  legs  deserve// 

others  need  them. 


SPECIAL  BABY  SECTION  coniimued 

oeeasiflDally  produces  ack  and  damaged 
babies.  They  are  bom  jaundiced,  have  a 
fever  and  a  rash,  and  a  low  red  blood 
ceil  count-  If  :  -  '"ill 
BsaaHv  have  da- 


prr:: 
so 


^  ver>  ir  '.h 
-J5  and ".  'I'k 
-  -g  ST  izii-  momexiL.  But 
' :  :  _;>measles  problem  just 
a  few  yeais  ago.  Dr.  John  L.  Sever,  a 
viroJogisi  and  pediatrician  of  the  5ta3  of 
the  Xataonal  Instirutes  of  Health,  has 
just  developed  a  blood  test  that  shows 
whether  a  mother-to-be  has  either  of 
these  inferricms.  From  this  test  he  can 
evai  predict  whether  the  injur\-  to  the 
baby  wDl  be  slight  or  great.  Vaednation 
or  treatment  of  the  mother  to  dear  up 
the  infections  may  someday  be  posable. 

It  is  a  little  bit  easier  to  deal  with  the 
te^togenic  diseases  that  do  cause  symp- 
toms because  you  can  at  least  see  the 
danger.  Any  woman  who  might  be  preg- 
nant shotild  take  great  pains  to  avoid 
exposure  to  all  infections.  If  she  has  to 
ntirse  her  own  chSdrHi  through  any  of 
the  common  childhood  diseases,  she 
should  take  ^jedal  care  to  avoid  preg- 
nancy tmtil  she  is  certain  that  she  has 
missed  infection  herseU. 

Doctors  have  recently  gained  a  new 
respect  for  eeraoD  iDieeticRis  4^  the 
macoos  membrane  sidi  as  eold  sores. 

are  caused  by  a  eomBMn  vires 
called  herpes  simples,  whidi  can  also  in- 
fect the  binh  ctanal.  Many  peof^  have 
had  cold  sores  and  have  developed  anti- 
bodies to  the  virus.  But  oecasioDallj-  a 
baby  will  fail  to  get  these  antibodi^ 
from  his  mother.  These  may  be  pieaat- 
vxre  babies,  or  babies  whose  mothers 
did  not  have  a  high  leveJ  of  antibodies. 
Anytray,  h«-pes  amplex  is  a  minor  mat- 
ter for  a  grown-up,  but  for  a  newborn 
baby  it  may  be  disastrous.  It  can  cause 
hemorrhaging,  convulsions,  and  death. 
No  one  knows  whether  the  baby  can  get 
the  vims  before  birth.  It  seem?  tt^:'-'? 
likely  that  he  gets  it  as  he  is  be:  . 
or  shortly  thereafter.  So,  if  you  i.:  -  •  t  ^  - 
nant  and  you  have  any  reason  to  sus- 
pect you  have  the  herpes  amplex  virus, 
alert  your  doctor. 

Most  of  these  infectious  hazards  sound 
pretty  grim,  but,  fortunately,  they  do 
not  occur  often.  In  fact  they  affect  only 
a  fraction  of  one  percent  of  newborn 
babies.  The  pregnane;-  problf- 
comeE  up  more  freqfiiently  is  - 
and  tfcf  ■  •  y  reeogn:' 
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to  normal  size.  If  the  inoompetent  eorix 
is  diseovered  after  eocceptaoD,  the  sur- 
geon may  just  dose  it  up  with  a  fe^ 
stiicbes  that  can  be  released  at  the  timr 
of  delivery. 

A  couple  of  >-eare  ago.  Dr.  R      ■ : 
Masland,  director  of  the  NatiMia. 
tute  of  Xeurologie  Diseases  and  r 
ness,  said,  "America  does  not  tak^ 
nanc>-  seriously  enou^a-"  Since  tneEi 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  improvement.  To- 
day, much  is  happening  on  bdiaK  of 
mothers  and  babies.  Whether  your  baby 
gets  the  best  poss3^  chance  dependB 
partly  on  you. 

You  have  to  eserdse  restnint;  about 
noedicines  and  take  every  reaBonabte 
care  to  avoid  inf  ecTaons.  And  yoa  have  to 
select  a  qualified  doctor  and  go  to  hmn 
early  and  regalariy.  Last  of  an,  yoa  have 
to  make  some  p«ntBd  inqoirieB  about 
the  hospital  whoe  yon  haw  your  baby. 
Make  sure  that  it  is  accredited  by  the 
Joint  Commisaan  on  Aecreditatian  at 
Hospitals.  If  posable,  choose  a  hwBpital 
where  the  ane^iiesa  in  the  delivay 
room  is  given  by  a  i^iyaciam  rather  than 
a  nurse,  and  onae  where  there  b  a  re- 
liable blood  bank.  And.  if  poasQife, 
choose  a  hospital  wisere  there  k  a  traiin- 
ing  program  in  obsteitgies  so  that  there 
are  readent  ph^siciaias  present  in  case 
your  own  doctor  is  detained. 

VirssMM  Afgtur,  MJ)^  disrecHar,  Diximc 
of  CkmfemiUl  MalfarmatimB  Raearch. 

is  jibe  oreffitar     Ae  Apgaar  Sean,  a  Chfepi- 
Ufi  for  ttfrfwrir  dsmftmsis  of  seruii. 
eamsemi/Bl  ndtmrnmaUiim     Ifce  neariorr.. 


WHAT  REALLY  MATTERS  WHEN 
Y OU •  RE  I N  TH E  MATERS  I TY  ARD 
By  Phyllis  Wright,  VI, D, 
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PERIODIC  PAIN 

Every  month  functional  menstrual  dis- 
tress iiad  Donna  feeling  miserable.  Now 
she  just  takes  Mi  dol  and  goes  her  way  in 
comfort  because  Midol  tablets  contain. 

•  An  exclusive  anti-spasmodic  that 
helps  Stop  Cramping  . . . 

•  Medically-approved  ingredients  that 
Relieve  Headache,  Low  Backache  . . . 
Calm  Jumpy  Nerves  . . . 


SPECIAL  BABY  SECTION  continued 

choice.  You'll  take  with  you  a  written 
record  of  pertinent  facts  about  your 
pregnancy:  the  date  of  your  last  men- 
strual period,  a  list  of  any  medications 
you  may  have  been  taking,  including 
even  nonprescription  drugs,  a  notation 
about  any  infections  you  may  have  had, 
such  as  flu  or  cold  sores.  You'll  tell  him 
that  your  obstetrician  will  let  him  know 
when  the  baby  is  born,  so  that  he  can 
come  to  the  hospital  within  the  first  24 
hours  of  the  baby's  life — or  at  once  if 
there  is  any  emergency. 

The  pediatrician,  in  turn,  may  have 
some  pointers  to  give  you.  Most  child 
specialists  have  preferences  about  for- 
mulas, kinds  of  nursing  bottles,  skin 
preparations,  even  such  matters  as  dia- 
per services.  You  may  as  well  stock  up 
the  kinds  of  things  he  wants  you  to  have. 

You  will  also  tell  your  obstetrician 
about  arrangements  with  the  baby's 
doctor,  and  you  will  ask  him  to  notify 
the  pediatrician  when  the  baby  is  born. 

Finally,  there  is  one  particular  way 
for  you  personally  to  help  your  baby 
through  the  crucial  period  of  birth.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  you  be  a  com- 
plete stoic  about  the  pain  of  childbirth, 
but  I  do  believe  that  women  of  some 
temperaments  do  more  dramatic  writh- 
ing and  groaning  and  crjing  out  than 
other  women  do.  Childbirth  is  a  dra- 
matic experience,  and  the  mother  is  on 
stage,  center,  and  she  is  in  pain.  But  if 
she  "carries  on"  excessively,  she  may 
impress  her  obstetrician  too  forcefully. 
He  may  feel  that  she  needs  a  heavy 
anesthesia  given  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Xo  one  wants  a  woman  to  suffer  un- 
bearably in  childbirth,  yet  everyone 
knows  that  anesthesia  does  affect  the 
baby.  And  the  baby  needs  to  be  awake 
and  alert  during  his  first  few  minutes  in 
the  world,  with  all  systems  "go."  You 
can  help  by  being  as  brave  as  you  can. 

Phyllis  Wright,  M.D.,  associate  clinical 
professor  of  pediatrics.  University  of 
California-Los  Angeles  Center  for  Health 
Sciences,  is  the  co-author  of  the  .Journal's 
column.  Medicine  Tod.w. 


WHAT  YOU  DON'T  KNOW 

ABOUT  MOTHERING 
By  Stanley  F.  Yolles,  M.D. 

You  have  a  brand-new  baby  to  get 
acquainted  with.  If  it's  your  first  one, 
you  may  feel  a  bit  awed.  Young  mothers 
are  always  worried  about  measuring  the 
formula  and  about  bathing  the  baby. 
Yet,  in  point  of  fact,  these  things  aren't 
hard  to  do  tolerably  well.  What  is  much 
harder  is  really  understanding  your  baby, 
especially  in  the  light  of  what  we  are 
only  now  learning  about  his  remarkable 
precociousness  and  potential. 

Child  psychologists  and  psychiatrists 
are  focusing  more  closely  on  the  little 
baby's  mind  and  emotions,  and  they  are 
finding  surpri.sing  new  facts  that  moth- 
ers need  to  know.  A  baby  is  not  an  un- 
con.scioua  little  organi.sm  that  simply 
eat«  and  sleeps.  He  is  a  »e<fking,  reacting 
human  being  with  a  previously  unsua- 
f)ected  capacity  to  learn  very  early  in 
life  and  to  be  far  more  deeply  influ- 
enced (or  gfKjd  or  ill  by  the  impact  of 
your  own  maternal  behavior,  including 
'  ven  your  mfM>di4,  on  bin  ultimate  health 
:-nd  happint^  an  an  adult. 

Dr.  I^ili  K.  I'eller,  a  New  York  p«y- 
'  hr^nalyNt,  remindn  un  that  puppieiiand 


bear  cubs  are  much  more  independent  of 
their  mothers  than  human  infants.  "Hu- 
man mothering  not  only  lasts  much 
longer  than  that  of  any  other  species," 
she  says,  "but  is  far  more  intense,  has 
many  more  dimensions." 

One  of  the  first  things  your  baby  has 
to  learn  is  that  you  are  separate  from 
him.  He  has  to  realize  that  there  is  a 
Me  and  a  Not-me.  There  is  warmth, 
comfort  and  food — and  it  goes  away. 
But  he  also  learns  that  it  comes  back. 

leople  used  to  believe  that  little  ba- 
bies couldn't  focus  their  eyes  well  enough 
to  see,  and  that  their  first  smiles  were 
just  accidental.  Now  investigators  have 
shown  that  even  newborn  babies  can 
see,  and  are  interested  in  what  they  look 
at.  Infants  under  five  days  old  will  stare 
longer  at  a  patterned  surface  than  a 
plain  one,  because  it's  more  stimulating. 
By  the  end  of  the  third  week,  a  baby  is 
smiling  a  real  "social  smile,"  as  a  re- 
sponse to  the  human  voice.  The  investi- 
gator who  studied  babies'  smiles  says 
that  babies  will  also  smile  sometimes  at 
the  sound  of  a  bird  whistle  or  a  rattle, 
but  the  human  voice  in  a  woman's  pitch 
is  the  sound  that  brings  the  surest  smiles. 

Learning  about  the  Me  and  the  Not-me 
is  made  much  easier  for  the  baby  by  the 
comfort  of  being  held  and  fondled.  A 
little  baby's  sense  of  touch  and  tempera- 
ture is  even  better  developed  than  his 
sight  and  hearing.  Studies  of  children 
who  do  not  get  much  holding,  such  as 
babies  in  an  orphanage,  show  that  they 
do  not  sleep  or  eat  well.  Later  in  life 
they  have  trouble  relating  to  othe  s 

Fortunately,  most  mothers  quite  natu- 
rally hold  their  babies,  play  with  them, 
and  talk  to  them— and  they  do  it  be- 
cause they  enjoy  it.  But  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  scientists  are  finding  new 
proof  that  these  actions  are  a  vital  part 
of  mothering,  and  that  the  baby  wants 
and  needs  this  right  from  the  start. 

At  about  eight  weeks  of  age,  your 
baby  is  old  enough  to  start  worrjing. 
Scientists  think  that  at  this  age  an  in- 
fant's sight  and  hearing  have  become 
keen  enough  so  that  he  knows  one  per- 
son from  another.  He  suddenly  realizes 
that  there  is  more  than  one  Not-me.  Are 
all  the  Not-me's  warm  and  lo\ing?  He 
isn't  sure.  If  a  stranger  picks  him  up, 
he's  likely  to  cr>'.  The  psychologists  call 
this  reaction  "stranger  anxiety." 

Somewhat  later  your  baby  can  develop 
another  worry,  "separation  anxiety." 
From  six  months  to  18  months  seems  to 
be  a  crucial  period  during  which  the 
baby  is  really  afraid  of  losing  his  mother. 
Perhaps  it  is  at  this  time  that  he  has 
really  identified  her  as  the  most  impor- 
tant Not-me  in  his  life,  and  he  quite 
wisely  understands  that  he  would  have  a 
tough  time  without  her.  If  anything  hap- 
pens that  leads  him  to  believe  that  he 
has  lost  his  mother,  he  may  suffer  a  men- 
tal depression  severe  enough  to  have 
continued  effects  throughout  his  life. 

Dr.  Carl  Stern,  child  psychiatrist,  has 
pointed  out  the  crucial  importance  of 
allaying  the  separation  anxiety  in  babies 
from  six  to  18  months.  He  says  that  the 
mother  who  is  going  through  some  emo- 
tional problem  of  her  own  may  be  de- 
tached and  ab.sent,  either  physically  or 
pHychologically.  So  thus  is  a  jjeriod  when 
a  mother  parlic-ularly  needs  the  reassur- 
ance of  her  husband  and  the  knowledge 
that  her  marriage  iit  sound. 

S«?curity  and  Htimulation  theHC  are 
the  two  gift*  that  the  baby  continuea  to 
need.  As  he  bcginH  to  babble  and  coo,  he 
needM  a  verbal  rj-sponw  from  hin  mother. 


He  learns  that  human  beings  liCe  to 
make  sounds  at  each  other,  that  there  is 
a  pattern  of  give-and-take  in  making 
sounds.  He  must  learn  that  pattern  be- 
fore he  can  begin  to  learn  that  sounds 
have  meanings.  A  baby  who  was  never 
talked  to  would  never  learn  to  talk. 

When  you  tr>'  to  get  the  baby  to  reach 
up  and  take  hold  of  a  rattle,  you  are 
teaching  him.  One  recent  study  has 
shown  that  babies  who  have  had  this 
kind  of  coaching  learn  to  grasp  objects 
six  weeks  sooner  than  babies  who  are  not 
as  well-mothered.  And  when  you  hold 
your  baby  in  a  standing  position  on  your 
lap,  you  are  stimulating  him  to  learn  to 
stand  and  walk. 

You  also  teach  your  baby  attitudes 
toward  food  that  may  affect  his  lifelong 
physical  well-being.  Experts  in  nutrition 
view  the  United  States  as  an  overweight 
nation,  and  they  say  the  trouble  goes 
back  to  infancy.  Pediatricians  tell  moth- 
ers that  a  healthy  baby  gains  about 
seven  ounces  a  week.  Some  mothers  con- 
sider it  a  personal  triumph  if  they  can 
make  their  babies  gain  eight  or  10  ounces 
a  week.  But  the  year-old  baby  who  is 
dimpled  with  fat  is  no  longer  a  cause  for 
maternal  pride.  Experts  now  know  that 
the  overweight  baby  has  been  \ictim- 
ized  in  several  ways.  First,  he  has  been 
force-fed  so  that  he  has  lost  his  innate 
ability  to  know  when  he  is  full  and  is  ready 
to  stop.  He's  been  trained  to  overeat. 

Secondly,  the  overweight  baby  has 
probably  learned  to  accept  food  as  a 
substitute  for  emotional  satisfaction. 
Ever}-  time  he  cries  or  frets,  his  mother 
pops  a  bottle  in  his  mouth.  Yet  a  baby 
may  be  crying  and  fretting  because  he  is 
lonely  or  bored.  A  bottle  should  not  take 
the  place  of  holding  and  cuddling. 

Of  course,  the  baby  who  does  not  gain 
at  a  normal  rate  is  in  trouble,  too.  Pedia- 
tricians call  this  condition  "failure  to 
thrive,"  and  it  is  a  signal  to  look  for  the 
source  of  trouble.  It  may  be  trouble 
not  solved  by  merely  juggling  the  for- 
mula. Such  babies  may  have  malfcrma- 
tions  of  the  heart  or  of  the  digestive 
tract  that  can  be  corrected  by  surgery. 
Or  they  may  have  metabolic  disorders 
that  require  prompt  treatment. 

Doctors  also  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly alert  to  the  inborn  errors  of  metab- 
olism. A  recent  study  of  2,000  mentally 
retarded  children  show-ed  that  21  per- 
cent of  them  suffered  metabolic  disor- 
ders. Two  of  these  disorders,  phenyl- 
ketonuria 'P.K.U.;  and  galactosemia 
are  currently  in  the  news  because  new 
tests  make  it  possible  to  detect  them  in 
the  first  few  weeks  of  life.  The  P.K.U. 
child  cannot  metabolize  one  of  the  com- 
mon amino  acids  in  protein.  If  he  is  kept 
on  a  milk  formula,  he  may  become  men- 
tally retarded.  But  on  a  special  sjTi- 
thetic  formula  he  may  develop  into  a 
healthy,  normal  child.  The  child  with 
galactosemia  also  needs  a  milk  substi- 
tute, and  he  needs  it  immediately  if  he 
is  to  escape  mental  retardation,  cata- 
racts and  convulsions. 

So,  good  mothering  means  giving 
your  child  all  the  security  he  needs  and 
all  the  stimulation  that  encourages  his 
development.  It  means  watching  his 
weight  both  ways.  It  means  being  alert 
and  observant,  aware  of  new  knowledge 
about  babies,  yet  old-fashioned  enough  to 
enjoy  the  fun  of  having  a  baby.  end 

S  anlry  F.  Yollrx,  M.I).,  ix  director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and 
Axnulan'  Surgeon  General  of  the  I'.S. 
I'uhlic  Health  Service. 
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The  NowTaste 

Tab.  Trimmed  down  in  sweetness,  so  it's  a  little  bit  dry. 
With  1  crazy  calorie  in  every  6  ounces. 
Like  everything  now  a  little  bit  crazy  but  wow. 
The  now  taste  of  Tab. 

That's  what's  happening.  To  the  nicest  shapes  around. 


of  Ta  b. 


Your  legs 
stay  smoother 
days  longer- 
without  shaving 

with  easy,  all-in-one  pink  Neetf 

If  you  shave  your  legs,  you  know  how 
quickly  the  hair  grows  back.  How  bristly 
and  stubbly  it  looks  and  feels.  That's  why 
so  many  women  are  discovering  the  far 
more  effective  way  to  remove  hair  without 
shaving!  It's  Neet — the  pleasantly  fragrant, 
pink  hair-remover.  With  Neet,  legs  stay 
smoother  days  longer. 
Goes  on  like  a  beauty  cream:  Neet  is  so 
easy  to  use.  Just  smooth  it  on.  No  mess. 
No  fuss.  In  minutes,  pink  Neet  penetrates 
down  deep  into  the  hair  shaft.  Gently  dis- 
solves hair  away  near  the  root  (where  no 
razor  could  ever  reach).  Then  rinse.  That's 
all !  Legs  look  and  feel  marvelously  smooth 
vhen  you  use  Neet. 

 K  se  sg  

Let's  face  it!  Cream  embarrassing  facial 
hair  away  with  pleasantly  fragrant,  pink 
Neet.  So  gcniie,  so  easy  to  use.  With  Neet, 
you  never  need  special  finishers  or  messy 
after-lotions.  You'll  love  all-in-one,  pink 
Ncct.  Use  as  directed. 


BY  IRIS  MICHELE 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  Journal  editor  received  a  phone  call  from  a  stranger  who 
introduced  herself  as  a  user  of  LSD.  She  said  she  wanted  to  tell  her  story  to  "a 
large,  national  magazine  that  goes  into  people's  homes."  Here  is  her  story. 


I  want  to  do  something  with  my 
life.  I  want  definitely  to  get  out  of 
this  psychedelic  state.  Because  I  feel 
that  every  time  I  use  LSD  I  lose 
more  and  more  of  my  mind,  of  my 
sanity.  I  feel  that  if  I  use  it  again  I 
will  blow  my  mind  completely.  I 
mean,  it  is  very  good  to  have  no  ego, 
so  they  say.  But  you  must  have  some. 
You  have  to  have  something. 

I  came  from  a  nice  home,  went  to 
college  three  years,  and  then  I  moved 
into  Greenwich  Village.  I  began  to 
seek  out  all  the  weirdos.  I  thought 
these  people  were  fascinating  and  dif- 
ferent, more  interesting  than  f.  They 
talked  about  how  they  were  going  to 
become  famous  writers  and  famous 
artists,  and  about  how  they  felt,  and 
how  they  believed  in  yoga,  and  all 
those  way-out  things.  They  were 
very  analytical,  and  they  delved  deep 
into  the  mind. 

Offbeat  poetry  in  the  coffee  houses — 
I  liked  it.  But  I  was  always  different. 
When  they  let  their  hair  grow  long,  I 
cut  mine  short.  I  always  wanted  to 
keep  myself  separate  from  them.  I 
went  to  work,  I  was  conventional,  I 
lived  a  conventional  life. 

Many  of  them  envied  me  because  I 
was  more  square  than  they.  I  felt 
they  were  renting  small  rooms  m  my 
mind,  but  it  was  always  "they,"  never 
"we."  I  used  to  feel  how  lucky  I  was, 
that  I  could  think  the  way  they  did, 
and  yet  I  could  look  square.  Some  of 
them  may  want  to  square  up,  go  out 
and  go  to  work,  but  no  one  would 
hire  them.  They  couldn't  make  it.  I 
always  felt  that  I  could  make  it  on 
any  street.  I  could  make  it  down  in 
the  Village,  I  could  make  it  uptown. 
I  could  make  it  on  Park  Avenue  if  I 
had  to.  But  they  had  to  find  little 
groups,  and  I  knew  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  would  accept  me. 

1  started  out  as  a  placement  man- 
ager at  an  employment  agency.  I  was 
ambitious  and  I  worked  myself  up. 
Finally  I  reached  the  top.  Then  I 
opened  my  own  agency.  I  had  saved 
up  enough  to  rent  an  office  on  42nd 
Street.  And  my  business  was  a  suc- 
cess. I  always  had  enough  to  be  com- 
fortable. I  gave  lots  of  parties,  took 
people  in,  always  strange  people.  I 
had  wall-to-wall  people. 

They  called  me  the  Elsa  Maxwell  of 
the  psychotic  set. 

These  people  had  nothing  stable. 
The  only  one  they  knew  that  was  al- 
ways there  was  me.  I  mean,  their 
parents  rejected  them,  and  their 
friends  were  in  jail,  or  had  moved,  or 
changed  their  phone  numbers.  The 
only  one  that  was  there,  1  lial,  followed 
a  routine,  was  me.  They  all  think  they 
are  artists,  but  very  few  have  any 
real  talent.  Kven  if  ihey  do,  they 
waste  it,  they  don't  do  anything. 

ArtiHlK,  well,  con  arliHls.  They're 
licartleMM,  they're  godlcxH,  \hfy  Hay 
they  fear  notliiriK,   but  they  fear 


everything,  mostly  themselves.  They 
fear  what's  going  to  be  the  outcome, 
whatever  there  is  to  fear. 

They  all  used  goofballs.  Those  are 
barbiturates.  They  put  you  to  sleap 
if  you  let  them,  but  if  you  fight  the 
sleep  you  get  very  high.  I  tried  them 
twice,  but  they  weren't  for  me. 

I  went  to  see  a  psychiatrist.  I  just 
wanted  to  find  out  what  made  me 
tick,  why  I  was  doing  these  strange 
things.  Why  did  I  try  goofballs?  Why 
did  I  have  these  people  around,  why? 
He  never  gave  me  the  answer.  He 
kept  asking  me  if  my  mother  loved 
my  father.  That  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  situation.  Because  I  had 
taken  the  goofballs  I  felt  I  had  fallen 
into  some  kind  of  a  trap,  that  I  might 
really  destroy  myself,  might  get  to  be 
like  one  of  them.  I  was  always  afraid 
of  destroying  myself.  But  he  didn't 
help  me  to  figure  out  anything.  I  saw 
I'd  have  to  do  it  on  my  own. 

That's  why  I  tried  LSD. 

I  have  a  friend;  we'll  call  her  Lucy. 
I  hadn't  seen  her  in  a  long  time.  I  was 
in  a  coffeehouse  downtown,  and  she 
walked  in.  We  sat  there  talking.  She 
said,  "Iris,  if  there  is  anyone  that 
I've  respected  all  these  years,  it's 
been  you.  And  if  there's  anyone  I 
want  to  see  on  LSD,  it  is  you,  because 
you  are  a  beautiful  person.  It  will 
bring  out  all  your  good  qualities. 
You'll  never  know  yourself  until  you 
try  it." 

Well,  she  convinced  me.  I  took  it 
in  tea  the  first  time.  I  was  walking 
down  the  street  with  Lucy,  and  the 
people  looked  like  little  cartoon  char- 
acters, everyone  running,  running, 
running.  It  was  like  the  old-time 
movies,  speeded  up.  I  laughed.  I 
laughed  in  everyone's  face.  It  was 
crazy.  It  was  terrible.  It  was  funny. 

Then  I  went  through  the  second 
stage  of  the  trip.  We  went  into  a  bar 
for  a  drink  to  help  us  come  down. 
The  door  opened,  and  a  man  came  in 
wearing  a  surgical  mask  and  a  surgi- 
cal cap.  Outside  I  could  see  the  paddy 
wagon.  Four  policemen  were  patrol- 
ing  their  beat.  There  were  some  men 
across  the  street.  Suddenly  I  thought 
I  was  in  Russia  or  some  foreign  coun- 
try. I  thought  the  man  in  the  surgical 
mask  was  going  to  grab  me.  Or  the 
policemen  were.  Or  all  of  them.  I 
began  moaning. 

"It's  the  drug,"  Lucy  said.  "It's 
just  the  drug.  Now  it's  Miltown  time." 

So  I  took  the  tranquilizer,  but  it 
didn't  calm  me  down.  Lucy  said, 
"You're  coming  down  very  badly. 
The  only  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  go 
up  again." 

So  I  took  some  more  LSD,  and  I 
went  u|)  again.  I  saw  such  strange 
things  animals  that  couldn't  exist, 
HnakcH,  a  broom  handle  that  writhed 
like  a  Hnake.  The  cars  were  big  bug.s. 

Kverything  is  ho  intenne.  We  went 
to  Lucy'H  houKc  (continued) 


Lose  7-15  lbs  or  more 


and  become  3  inches 
slimmer  in  shortest 
time! 


without  drugs  and 
starvation  diet 


By  means  of  this  particularly  healthy,  ama- 
zingly successful  and  completely  revolutio- 
nary French  method— gain  reliable  freedom 
from  overweight.  External  withdrawal  of  su- 
perfluous fluid  from  the  body  tissues  and 
the  breaking  down  of  all  pads  of  fat-through 
slenderizing  with  SAUNA  Slimming  Under- 
wear. The  exceptionally  sure,  safe  and  heal- 
thy method  for  all  who  have  to  slim  very 
rapidly  and  wish  to  remain  so! 


Use:   At   night  while 
sleeping  or  daily  for 
1-2  hours.  ^ 
6  Important  points  and  ^ 
arguments  in  favour  of 
(Marie  Chantal  Sauna 
Slimming  Underwear: 
%  No  starvation  diet 
required,  conse- 
quently   no  weak- 
ness! No  unsightly 
appearance. 
%  The  highly  benefi- 
cial special  materi- 
al  has   been  thor- 
oughly tested  and 
does  not  result  in 
any  skin  irritations, 
eruptions  or  similar 
disagreeable  mani- 
festations. On  the 
contrary,  many  skin 
blemishes   are  re- 
moved! 


0  No    u  npleasant 

"sweating",  as,  in 
hot  weather  or  in 

the  Sauna  bath, 
where  the  head  al- 
ways perspires  too. 

%  The  use  of  only  the 
best  materials,  to- 
gether with  con- 
stant check  on  the 
quality,  guarantees 
the  greatest  possi- 
ble durability  and  ' 
a  perfect  fit. 

0  Daily  use  is  possi- 
ble, and  does  no 

harm  -  indeed,  if  in- 
creases the  feeling 
of  well-being. 

Whether  you  have  to 
lose  only  S  to  10  lb* 
or  something  in  tht 
region  of  20  •  30  Ibt, 
you  can  decide  (or 
yourself  where  and 
in  what  time  you 
will  take  it  off. 
Many  thousands  of 
folk  who  were  fee- 
ling quite  hopeless 
are  now  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  suc- 
cess achieved  with 
Marie  Chantal  gar- 
ments. 


S  Different  Models 

C     =  for  chest  and  upper  arms 
D     =  for  waist,  hips  and  buttocks 
F     =  for  waist,  hips  and  thighs  as 

far  as  the  knees  (see  illustra- 

tion^ 

H     =  for  nips,  thighs  and  legs 
right  down  to  the  feet 

CH  =  combined  model  for  slender- 
izing the  whole  body  (see 
illustration) 


$  6.50 
I  7.50 


%  S.50 
$  1.50 

$14.00 

Important:  Stale  your  size)  Please  print! 
Sorry  no  COD.  Send  check  with  your  order. 

Marie  Chantal  Corp. 
312  Fifth  Avenue.  N.Y. 
10036  Dept.  LH  8 


Marie  Chantal  International  Cosmetic 
Paris  •  34,  Champs-Elys^es 
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Happy  idea! 

Get  a  new  Philco  refrigerator  and 
forget  defrosting  forever! 

Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful?  No  more  precious  time  wasted 
defrosting  your  refrigerator.  No  more  defrosting 
mess  to  clean  up.  Just  let  Philco's  No  Frost  system  do  the 
whole  job  for  you  — automatically. 

And  Philco  gives  you  more  room  for  food.  The 
refrigerator  in  the  picture  gives  you  a  huge  16.2  cubic 
feet  of  storage.  But  it  takes  up  just  30  inches  of  kitchen 
wall  space.  It  has  Philco's  new  automatic  ice  maker,  too ! 

What  else?  This  year  Philco  introduces  new  decorator 
models  with  paneled  doors  finished  to  match  walnut, 
maple  or  birch.  And  Philco's  exclusive  Power  Saver  to 
save  you  money  on  electric  bills.  And  reserve  power  of 
Philco  Instant  Cold  to  keep  your  family's  food  fresh  longer. 

Isn't  this  exactly  what  you  want  in  a  refrigerator? 
Come  on,  get  happy !  See  your  nearest  Philco  dealer. 


PHILCO 


TELEVISION  ■  STEREO  PHONOGRAPHS 
RADIO  •  HOME  LAUNDRY  •  RANGES 
REFRIGERATORS  •  AIR  CONDITIONERS 

FAMOUS  FOR  QUALITY  THE  WORLD  OVER© 


Being  realty  feminine  has  a  lot  to  do  with  love.  And  new  DEMURE 
liquid  douche  is  about  as  feminine  as  you  can  get.  "-e  e  ; 
any  need  for  a  woman  to  resort  to  :  :  i~TZ  a  .• 

harsh,  lumpy,  medicirral  powders.  D£'.' ^  -  £  e";  ;  :. 

confidence  about  yourself— plus  the  ma:  zi      r     -z       r  f 


niioover  DEMlTtE  Doucht 


Painful 
hemorrhoids? 


IOC  ofieo,  humans  who  sii  and  stand  pa\ 
the  price  of  vertical  posture.  Silling  and 
standing  combine  w  iih  the  force  of  gra\  ity  lo 
produce  extra  pressure  on  veins  and  tissues 
in  anc  r  :  "s  rectal  area. The  result  ma> 
be  par  "2  or  burning  hemorrhoids. 

Tb=  :  •      -  _^.nt  of  hemorrhoid  suf^erer^ 
is  to  reUe^e  toeir  pain  and  discomfort.  Ho  •■ 
ever,  of  the  products  most  often  used 
Yi^  ^i.  some  contain  no  pair.-' 

-.others  h^\t  one  too  ■ 
{■  -e.ief...aDd  stili 

r  :>n. 

-  i  fo— halation  ■whic"- 
•  has  over  - 


ENJOY  MEETING  PEOPLE? 


CURTIS  CiRCUUTIOS  COMPiSt 
Utt  I  r>cl»pfrr>dMTC.e  Square 
Philadelphu  Pe-nrtoivartia  1S165 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCrl  holds  them  tighter 


ran  eat  a  -  : 
rjnty:  in  - 
->a*i/'a  rrf: 
tea  r  :  ■  i  ;  - 


SZ\  6  :  "  1       EL,V  I  RA,  S.I. 


iCoi  anesuv . 
ofTboid  re: 


relief  from  pain.  Soothes 
smorrboids. 


KEEP  FEET  DRY, 
COOL,  COMFORTABLE 


frtc  f^pi^j 

Nupercainai 


Feet!  ^« 


Valki.-g  ease  from  mo'iing  till  night! 

monuQc,  apply  ».  A*s 

'■'  ■WOMM   u>  ■      ■  -.-jifce 

J>  •boe*.  r  .  .^nd  dry. 

mitttJ*  f  -  -r-iv-  new 


■I  TRIED  LSD"  amtimmed 

jny,  and  the  j 
.  .-.^^h.  I  remember  : 
7   -  *  life.  I  may  pick  n 
:  T""  2T  is  just  thewc.; 

"W  T  card  isn't  in  T 

-  rn  dKgm  ; 
"What:: 


was  so  ret. 

of  bed.  I  T 
move.  Ldc: 
fiist  txip.  N 
what's  rea 
take  the 

Tmso 
the  bed,  '  I 

"That's  : 


vcreopene: 
open  tfaoc. 
So  were: 


tbe  dra&  - 
vooldhavr 
bad.  Peop  r 
tiful  bidldi: 

Other  L5 
said  I'd  s 
They  -  i 
Lear^'  ~ 
Hes£ 
in  ad:, 
three 
Ismve : 
But  y 
have : 
in  a  ct^ 

Yo-  ■ 


-oar  brain  edis 
f  regwngtore- 

I   ido't  bept 
~  "is  is 

.  -s?  I 


Hneb 
do  b£i 
cans:' 
tlKpl.: 
tliespocdi 
to  use  tifaen 

go  down,  y 

scaresyuuLT 
you  can't 't  - 
But  tihe  : 
you  feel  tt::^ 
the  thin&  :^ 
really  find 
self.  I  tried 


me. 


-sed.  You 


FOOT  POWDER 


thar  s  not  ;  . 

I  had  giv 
my  agenc> 
When  yon  • 
careabooi  . 

that  one  da^' 
:-ageben- 
jngs  you 

»mit  to  ao . 

He  looked  at  me,  and  suddenly  he 
said.  "But,  Iris,  are  you  doing  the  things 
that  you  want  to  do?"  And  I  oied.  be- 
cause I  wasn't.  It  wasn't  what  I  really 
wanted  to  do.  I  could  have  done  a  lot 
with  my  life. 

One  da>-  when  I  was  at  Lucy's  bouse 
she  crumpled  up  and  started  to  panic. 
We  both  got  fr^tened.  and  I  thought 
we  needed  help.  I  know  a  woman  who 
-  -  St  BeUexiie  Hospital  as  a  social 
r  I  called  her.  She  said  for  us  tc 
ouoM:  over  to  her  place. 


jildn't  go  because  sr  - 
'  ~eT  lipstick  and  e;. 
-  arted  checking 

-  '-  >ad  a  slip  on.  Slje' 
pon-Shedum:.' 
'  ''^packed  i: 
make  sur 


began  to  re.2 
ing  me  any^ 
subtracted 
it  as  of  last  - 

a  veiy  unre^ 
ing.  Fm  no  r 
It's  hard  t 
stand  to  sts.: 
LSD  doef 
r.-manent  i 


feel  very  strong  .y 


ABSENCE 

Bv  Tessvca  Russell  Gave: 


Thai  gUde .: 

wmwo 
Amd  wmmdi' 

I  hrngforyut  .  .  . 
Amdiatb  '  - 

The  imyji^ 
me  wf: 

-.  -vmtg  these  restiea  ftnu. 


about  this.  Parents  and  educators 
-jtb  workers  should  be  warned  what 
aaoe  is  in  our  mi^  Worse 
-:?ain.  Worse  than  anything. 
.\nd  the  kids  tiy  it  because  they  wan 

-  Thai  it's  bke.  or  because 
.^r  '  to  be  called  chicken.  We 

:r.-s  coming  down  to 
-    '-.^  the  good 

■  Westchester  Coun 
-day. "They" 
:>je  girb 

-  -  ..;;.r  .....ic  :  .■-:5-  They 
-  e  street  in  the  Tillage  and  say 

r.. .  do  you  know  where  I  can  score! 

I  guess  every  child  hears  about 
Milage  and  wants  to  see  it.  But 
don't  the  parents  make  it  a  family  out 
iog,  go  with  tlwm  and  look  it  over? 

Parents  should  convince  their 
that  thrill  waking  doesn't  pay  T 
them  past  the  Women  s  House  of 
tcntaon  on  Greenwicfa  Avenue.  Look 
and  you'll  see  hundreds  of  girls,  all 
uate  thrill-aeekers.  If  you  don't 
and  ycu  have  no  incomew  and  }'ou  wan 
to  eat  and  buy  drugs— you'll  end  u 
stealirig.  Then  when  yon  come  to 
realizaiion  that  >*ou  wanted  aometl 
better  out  of  life,  it  will  be  too  late.  It' 
too  late,  when  you're  30.  to  realise  tha 
you  wanted  something  better.      c  n 
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Is  it  all  therel'  But  in  all  the  HTong  places!' Warner V  Young  Thing  bra  >nt11  rearrange  you.  Warner's  lace  cups  Vfill  make  yon 
firmer  on  the  sides  and  fuller  where  you  should  be.  Warner's  stretch  will  hold  you  there,  v^ithout  squeeze.  Warner  ^  adjustable 
stretchstraps  yiiSi  let  you  lift  yourself  to  your  most  provocative  angle.  M  this  bosom  re-do  in  black,  white,  colors  $5. 

THE  YOroG  BRA 


SevenWaysToTurn  Plain  Gray 
Into  Radiant  Silver 


^         siuuifN     ^, I. ;  ■  .  v  .,  .inil-pci->pcr  hair. 
Left:  Silvery  Slate*  1 .1  true  sl  ue.  e\  en-toiied. 
Rii^lu:  Siherv  Pearl*  1  i  — uoi  lii^lu.  not  ilark.  but 
elear-gleaming  silver. 


< 

Silverv  Mist*  1:^- 
beaiuifiilly 
\  ersatile.  A 
light  silver  Avith 
just  a  hint  of 
blue.  Softens  gray, 
or  gives  lovely 
lights  to  salt- 
and-pepper. 


Silvery 

I- \tra  W  hite*  10. 
yom  lightest, 
whitest  choice, 
i "  your  hair  is 
<  •  'irely  white, 
may  select 
■  \  en 

ic  radiant  — 


Clairor  Silk  &  Silver  makes  vour  orav  hair  shin 
like  silver,  feel  like  silk.  In  minutes,  w  aslics  cn\  a\-  \  ello\ 
as  it  washes  in  new  sih  en'  beant\'.  Sparkling,  e\"en  eolo 
that  lasts  a  month  or  more.  Won't  rnb  ofl  or  brush  ofl.  An( 
this  lo\  el\',  gentle  k^tion  softens,  silkens  \  oiir  hair.  Tn-  i 
your  famil\-  ^\■ill  be  so  proud! 

I 

Silvery  Smoke*  16,  the 
darkest  of  deep-lit 
silvei"s.  Gives  miiform 
deptli  to  salt-and-pepper.  ^ 


A  Siherv  Platinum*  12.  for 
predominantlv  white  hair. 
A  lo\  ely.  softening  platinum 
tone,  shimmered  with  mau\  e 
for  Hatterv. 


Silverv  White*  11.  a 
sparkling  white  shade 
to  make  w  hite  hair 
radiant,  or  dramatize 
the  highlights  in 
graving  hair. 


TSilk 

Silver  k  fy\ 

Silver 


^  Hair  Color  Lotion 
V'    )>v  (  l.tiiol 
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"We  have  itpeni  the  summer  preparing  for 
this  day  our  firstborn  begins  his  many 
years  of  schooling.  There  is  nothing  more 
u-e  can  tell  him."    By  Eileen  Maloney 

I  wake  at  dawn  to  hear  the  birds 
warbling  in  the  trees  and  Jimmy  sing- 
ing "Columbia  the  Jim  of  the  Ocean" 
at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  Drawers  slam 
and  hangers  dank,  and  I  realize  that 
he  is  dressing  for  school.  I  thud  from 
the  bed  and  into  his  room:  "Shhhh!" 

"Today's  the  DAY!"  he  announces 
in  the  North  Wind  roar  he  thinks  is  a 
whisper.  He  stands  there  beaming, 
dressed  in  his  best  shirt,  his  madras 
jacket,  jeans  and  sneakers.  "I'm  all 
ready  to  go,"  he  says  happily.  I  sug- 
gest as  gently  as  possible  that  since  he  is 
to  be  in  the  afternoon  kindergarten  chiss 
it's  a  little  soon  to  be  dressed.  I  hang 
up  the  jacket,  give  him  a  pencil  and  paper 
to  draw  with  and  retreat  to  bed.  .\s  I 
sink  to  the  pillow  I  glance  at  the  clock 
over  my  husband's  shoulder.  Six  .a.m. 

We  have  spent  the  summer  prepar- 
ing for  this  day  our  firstborn  begins 
his  many  years  of  schooling.  New 
clothes  lie  neatly  ready  in  his  drawers, 
and  new  ideas  have  been  impressed, 
I  hope,  on  his  smooth  little  brain.  We 
have  walked  the  route  to  school  till 
I'm  sure  he  could  get  there  blindfolded; 
we  have  ext)lained  the  class  routine  by 
comparing  it  with  Sunday  school.  We 
have  soothed  his  innocent  doubts  and 
assured  him  that  he  needn't  know  his- 


tory and  arithmetic  to  enter  kinder- 
garten. There  is  nothing  more  we  can 
tell  him,  and  nothing  more  he  can  ask. 

All  morning  he  races  in  and  out, 
bubbling  like  a  tea  kettle,  demanding 
every  three  minutes:  "Is  it  TIME?" 
His  sister  and  brother  trail  after  him, 
pictures  of  alarm.  Something  is  hap- 
pening, and  they  are  not  part  of  it. 
"I'm  going  to  school  next  year,"  Chris- 
sie  says  anxiously.  But  she  has  no  idea 
what  a  year  is;  she  has  never  been  sep- 
arated from  her  brother,  and  can't  be- 
lieve that  we  will  allow  it  now.  Ross 
trots  through  the  kitchen,  under  his 
hat.  "I'm  going  to  cool,"  he  says. 

I  wonder  if  the  school  is  readj'  for 
Jimmy.  When  I  met  his  teacher,  Miss 
Marsh,  at  registration  time,  I  was 
shocked  to  see  that  she  was  younger 
than  I.  She  was  small  and  slight,  with 
a  gentle  voice,  and  as  we  talked  in  the 
tiny  classroom  I  was  dubious  about 
how  she  would  handle  my  large,  loud 
child  and  his  large,  loud  friends.  I 
asked  her  how  she  managed  so  many 
children  at  once,  and  she  was  distress- 
ingly vague.  "We  seem  to  work 
things  out,"  she  said.  I  wonder. 

The  mothers  gather  in  a  knot  on  the 
sidewalk  for  a  brief  consultation,  the 
staff  meeting  before  the  battle.  We 
agree  that  the  younger  children  should 
be  left  behind;  we  agree  that  the  little 
boys  would  look  better  in  short  pants 
on  the  first  'd^'.  We  reminisce  for  a 
moment  abo^flour  own  kindergarten 


days;  can  they  have  been  20  years 
ago?  It  is  time  for  lunch. 

Jimmy  is  shiny  as  a  new  penny  in 
his  blue  shirt  and  shorts.  The  Western 
sun  has  burned  his  hair  white,  and  his 
cheeks  glow  pink  with  excitement 
through  his  tan.  He  is  throbbing  with 
delight,  and  he  holds  my  hand  when 
we  start  off  down  the  street,  something 
he  has  not  done  since  he  was  two.  He 
waves  nonchalantly  to  his  brother  and 
sister,  who  clutch  each  other  teary- 
eyed  on  the  neighbor's  porch,  and  hails 
a  friend  across  the  street:  "Hi,  Johnny, 
I'm  going  to  SCHOOL!"  He  looks  up 
at  me  and  grins.  "This  is  sure  a  nice 
day,"  he  says. 

We  march  briskly  past  the  neighbor- 
hood palm  tree  toward  the  little,  flat 
green  schoolhouse,  and  my  heart  con- 
tracts with  love  and  pity.  My  first 
school  was  a  red-brick  fortress,  and  I 
crunched  through  piles  of  oak  leaves 
to  get  to  it.  My  kindergarten  room 
seemed  the  size  of  a  football  field,  and 
my  teacher  was  as  imposing  as  the 
Dalai  Lama.  For  Jimmy  I  miss  the  crisp 
Wisconsin  weather,  and  for  him  I  am  dis- 
appointed in  thesmall,  young,  unimpos- 
ing  teacher.  But  he  sparkles  in  the  Cali- 
fornia sunshine,  so  I  take  his  picture  at 
the  gateway  and  tell  him  to  be  good. 

We  join  the  milling  crowd  of  mothers 
and  children  in  front  of  the  kinder- 
garten classroom.  Jimmy  is  the  only 
boy  in  short  pants.  He  greets  his 
friends  with  pleasure,  and  we  adults 


catch  one  another's  eyes  and  smile  and 
look  away  in  a  mutual  flood  of  feeling. 
And  then  the  little  green  door  opens 
and  there  stands  Miss  Marsh. 

She  is  wearing  a  bright  red  dress, 
and  the  children  instinctively  turn  to- 
ward her  as  flowers  to  the  sun.  She 
moves  among  us  briefly,  murmuring 
to  the  children,  and  by  some  magic  in 
two  seconds  she  has  cut  the  calves  out 
of  the  herd,  grouped  them  in  two  lines 
by  sex,  and  has  marched  them  into  the 
classroom.  There  is  no  time  for  a  part- 
ing word;  the  separation  is  swift,  and 
it  is  absolute.  Bereft,  we  look  around 
in  confusion  and  tiptoe  in  after  them 
and  huddle  near  the  door. 

By  the  time  we  are  in,  large  and  out 
of  place  and  stripped  of  our  authority. 
Miss  Marsh  has  the  children  seated 
cross-legged  on  the  floor  with  their 
hands  folded.  There  they  stay  in  per- 
fect motionless  silence  as  one  by  one 
she  calls  them  quietly  up  to  the  front  to 
have  their  name  tags  pinned  on.  Jimmy 
looks  around  once  and  grins  at  me,  and 
then  turns  back  to  Miss  Marsh  with 
rapt  attention.  She  has  become  the 
law,  and  she  has  established  order. 

She  looks  at  us  and  smiles.  "If  you 
will  all  come  back  at  three,  I  will  bring 
the  class  out  to  meet  you." 

We  are  dismissed.  We  drift  out  si- 
lently in  awe  and  admiration.  I  look 
back,  and  there  they  sit,  small  and 
intent,  in  a  room  that  suddenly  looks 
as  big  as  a  football  field.  END 


The  End  of 
the  Beginning 
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TendemeHH  uxtn  mfiuntina 
in  Amanda.  Hhi:  Ux>k 
her  lata  and  played  a  low 
Hong  for  liadetzki. 
My  darling  polka-(lt,L 
eyen,"  he  mid  In  her,  uh 
she  strummed  dreamily. 

Illutlraliori  t,/  Htm n  f  uch« 


For  him  she  had  put  away  her 
feather  boa — and  all  her  dreams 
By  Rita  Madocs 

THE 

CHAGALL 
BRIDE 

She  must  make  up  her  face,  for 
Radetzki.  She  must  brush  her  hair, 
for  Radetzki.  Then  slip  into  the  new 
dress — barbaric  red  and  inches  above 
the  knees.  But  she  felt  as  if  she  were  an 
umbrella  slowly  closing.  With  leftover 
laughter  she  sank  down  on  her  bed,  the 
ix)wder  puff  a  wilted  chrysanthemum 
in  her  hand. 

"Low  blood  pressure,  Amanda,"  the 
doctor  had  told  her  this  morning, 
squeezing  her  arm  with  his  piece  of 
black  rubber.  "And  a  slightly  anemic 
condition." 

She  pulled  in  her  tongue.  "I  love  con- 
ditions. Mobiles  keep  spinning  in  my 
head.  Black  stars,  blue  comets.  Danc- 
ing chairs.  Hieroglyphs.  ...  If  only  I 
weren't  so  tired." 

"How  old  are  you  now,  Amanda?" 

"Twenty -five  .  .  .  six  .  .  .  seven  ...  I 
can  count  to  hundred." 

"Get  married,  Amanda." 

"Ha-ha,"  she  said. 

"Amanda,  Amanda,  Amanda"  — he 
liked  to  juggle  her  name.  "Listen, 
Amanda.  Live  well.  Eat.  Sleep.  Drink 
red  wine.  Take  walks.  Get  out  of  the 
tedium.  Promise?" 

The  tedium:  being  a  free  lutist  in  an 
electronic  world,  contributing  her  sil- 
very tones  to  the  revival  of  the  16th- 
century  madrigal.  Free,  because  her 
father  in  Arizona  paid  for  it  all— pow- 
der puffs  and  lutes  and  little  basic 
dresses,  which  left  her  arms  bare,  and 
sheet  music,  and  the  apartment  where 
the  walls  were  painted  citron  yellow. 
Now  he  would  pay  for  her  iron  pills. 

Amanda  rushed  from  the  doctor's  of- 
fice with  a  sudden  craving  for  red.  She 
thought  of  fire  engines,  the  Red  Sea, 
children's  mittens,  poppy  fields,  her 
mother's  garnet  necklaces.  There  was 
not  much  red  in  New  York  City.  She 
bought  the  red  dress.  She  went  to  the 
Museum  of  Modem  Art  to  draw,  with 
the  power  of  her  eyes,  all  the  red  from 
the  paintings.  But  she  had  to  hurry 
home— Radetzki  might  be  calling. 

On  the  uptown  bus  she  sat  next  to  a 
schoolteacher  with  imsatisfactory  red 
hair  who  was  penciling  exasperated  red 
streaks  on  the  students'  papers  in  his 
lap.  "Why?  Why?  Why?"  he  raged  in 
the  margins.  An  elementary  question  in 
elementary  red. 

Amanda  thought  of  the  many  whys 
that  she  herself  should  have  asked,  but 
hadn't,  since  that  Sunday  one  year  ago 
when  Radetzki  had  placed  his  long  sUm 
violin  fingers  on  hers  and  forgotten 
them  there.  No,  not  forgotten.  He  had 
gazed  down  at  the  union  of  their 
hands— it  was  hke  an  old-fashioned 
postcard,  only  the  doves  missing— and, 
noticing  her  nicotine-stained  fingertips, 
said  the  usual  "You  smoke  too  much." 
She  didn't  mind,  he  being  fifteen  years 
older,  and  the  celebrated  Radetzki.  Her 
eyes  melted  into  his. 

They  kept  meeting  at  rehearsals 
where  a  Haydn  Trio  for  Lute,  Violin 
and  Violoncello      {continued  on  page  113) 
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NEW  ROLE 
FOR  BARBRA: 

Happy  to  Dress  the  Part 


In  a  few  months, 
Barbra  Streisand  plans 

to  play  the  most 
important  role  of  her 

spectacular  young 
life.  Barbra's  expecting 

a  baby,  of  course, 
and  having  lots  of  fun 
while  she  waits.  Barbra 
loves  clothes  (she's 
on  the  best  dressed 
list!),  so  part  of  the 
joy  of  being  pregnant 
for  her  was  selecting 
a  marvelous  mother- 
to-be  wardrobe.  Here's 
where  the  Journal 
entered  the  picture. 
We  picked  some  of  our 
favorite  maternity  clothes, 
flew  them  to  London, 

where  Barbra  was 
appearing  in  Funny  Girl. 
Barbra,  in  turn,  picked  her 

favorites  from  the 
group.  Here  they  are 
on  these  pages. 
(For  Barbra's  comments 
about  her  coming 
motherhood,  turn 
to  page  64.) 

At  Ennismore 
Gardens,  left,  Barbra 

poses  with  little 
schoolbovs.  She  wears 
a  striped 
cotton-velveteen 
dress  by  Ma  Mere, 
6-14,  S45.  Shoes, 
I.  Miller  Galleria. 

H  avina  a  demitasse. 
opposite,  with  actor- 
husband  Elliott  Gould. 
Barbra  wears  an 
at-home  dress 
by  David  Loring  for 
Jeanette  Maternity. 
Of  bonded  Acrilan  knit, 
6-16.  S30.  Cadoro 
bracelets;  Evelyn 
Schless  shoes;  Beautiful 
Bryans  stockings. 

By  Trudy  Owett 

Fashion  Editor 


Photocraph*  by  David  Monl«o<n«rir.  Barbr*  Slr*i«an4'«  hair  by  rradanch  Olaaar. 
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Quietly  observing 
babies  and  their  nannies, 

left,  Barbra  wears  a 
flowered  sleeved  smock 

dress  by  Storktime. 
Of  sheer  bonded  wool 
basket  weave.  6-16,  S30. 

Like  all  expectant 

mothers,  Barbra 
tends  to  her  knitting 

(and  occasional 
napping),  opposite, 
wearing  a  smock 
by  Stork  Style,  of 
cotton  rib  knit. 
6-18,  S15.  KJL 
bracelet  and  earrings; 
Adler  fishnet  tights ; 
Julianelli  shoes. 

O  n  our  cover.  Barbra 
wears  a  long  dinner 
dress,  high-waisted 
like  a  little  girl's,  with 
long  slender  sleeves, 
white  lace  collar 
and  cuffs.  By  Ma  Mere, 
of  black  cotton 
velveteen,  6-14,  S70. 
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BARBRA  STREISAND 
TALKS 
ABOUT  HER 
"MILLION-DOLLAR  BABY" 


By  GLORIA  STEINEM 


J.  his  pregnancy  is  like  a  God-given  thing, ' ' 
said  Barbra,  "and  the  timing  couldn't  have 
been  better.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  like  a 
slave  to  a  schedule.  Pretty  soon  Fll  have 
nothing  to  do  but  cook  and  be  pregnant 
five  whole  months.  I  can't  wait!" 

She  would  have  earned  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  merely  from  one  concert  tour 
that  has  now  had  to  be  drastically  curtailed, 
and  the  temptation  was  too  much:  Every- 
body immediately  talked  about  a  Million- 
Dollar  Eaby.  '"Why  do  they  say  that?" 
asked  Barbra.  "I  mean,  why  must  they 
measure  everything  in  money?  The  most 
important  thing  is  not  what  got  canceled 
but  that  a  healthy  baby  is  bom. 

"I  always  thought  that  having  babies 
was  for  other  people,"  she  went  on,  "but 
not  for  me."  We  were  having  tea  before  her 
evening's  performance  of  Funny  Girl  in 
London,  and  the  local  critics— like  those  of 
every  city  she  has  ever  appeared  in — had 
just  received  her  with  raves  that  might 
have  been  written  for  Frank  Sinatra  and 
Sarah  Bernhardt  combined.  But  the  time 
she  spoke  of  was  not  the  triumphant,  star- 
spangled  Now.  (A  very  short  Now  at  that: 
from  a  S50-a-week  obscurity  to  multimil- 
lion-dollar status  as,  to  quote  a  critic,  "a 
living  legend,"  took  just  five  of  her  24 
years.)  It  was  the  homely,  awkward,  often 
anguished  time  of  her  growing  up — a  very 
lonesome  Then. 

"I  was  kind  of  a  loner,"  she  explained, 
"a  real  ugly  kid.  the  kind  who  looks  ridicu- 
lous with  a  ribbon  in  her  hair.  And  skinny. 
My  mother  wouldn't  let  me  take  dancing 
lessons  because  she  was  afraid  my  bones 
would  break;  she  was  always  shipping  me 
off  to  some  health  camp.  I  would  try  to 
imagine  my  future,  like  other  kids,  but  I 
couldn't,  it  just  stopped.  There  was  a  big 
blank  screen,  no  husband,  no  children,  noth- 
ing. I  decided  that  meant  I  was  going  to 
die — I  wasn't  being  melodramatic  or  any- 
thing, I  really  believed  it,  and  I  would 
think,  'That's  too  bad,  because  I  really 
could  have  done  things.'" 

Is  it  strange  to  think  that  her  child  will 
have  a  life  so  different  from  her  own  lower- 
middle-class  one  in  Brooklyn?  "Well,"  she 
smiled,  "I  can't  suddenly  get  jx>or  for  her, 
or  him,  can  I?  But  I  don't  want  a  child 
who  has  nothing  but  toys  from  F.A.O. 
Schwarz.  Kids  like  simple  things  to  play 
with:  a  piece  of  paper,  a  walnut  shell.  They 
should  be  dirty  and  basic  when  they  want 
trj  l>e.  I  don't  want  to  make  her  a  kid  brought 
up  by  the  lxx)k.  I  think  that  if  I  f:an  give  her 
wjnfidence  and  love  and  the  feeling  that 
she's  want<;d  I'll  be  able  to  be  honest,  too; 
a  jM-rson  as  well  as  a  parent 

"That's  the  most  imix>rt;jnt  thing;  that 
she  feels  loved  and  has  both  jjarenta."  Bar- 
bra's  own  father,  a  teacher  of  English  and 
f«yr  hology,  di»d  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage 
when  she  wah  15  months  old  and  her 
brother,  Shf  idf>n,  was  nine.  .She  looked 
thoughtful,  as  if  remembering  the  years 
when  her  mother  worked  as  a  bookkeeper  to 


support  two  children,  and  Barbra's  bed  was 
also  the  living-room  couch.  Friends  say  that 
she  often  asks  questions  about  the  father 
whom  she  doesn't  remember,  that  she  is 
proud  of  his  promising  career  as  an  educa- 
tor, and  feels  that  her  own  life  would  have 
been  different,  not  lonely,  had  he  lived. 

"That's  the  greatest  thing  about  having 
a  baby,"  she  said,  smiling  again.  "I  get  so 
self-involved,  too  focused  on  my  own  prob- 
lems. But  when  I  think  of  what's  growing 
inside  me,  it's  a  miracle,  the  height  of  cre- 
ativity for  any  woman.  I  used  to  dream 
about  having  a  child,  but  it  just  didn't  seem 
possible  that  it  could  happen  to  me;  it 
seemed  completely  foreign.  I  even  thought 
about  adopting  one.  And  now  here  I  am 
and  it's  all  going  on  in  there.  In  December 
there  will  be  a  whole  new  human  being. 


I 


.'ve  been  reading  medical  books — I've 
always  been  fascinated  by  the  way  our 
bodies  work:  I'm  not  squeamish  about  it, 
or  upset  by  the  sight  of  blood — and  it's  in- 
credible how  it  all  functions.  Each  organ  has 
a  duty  in  the  process,  each  part  of  it  set  off 
by  complex  signals.  ...  I'm  teUing  you,  it's 
not  to  be  beheved.  There  must  be  a  God  I" 
Natural  childbirth  is  definitely  part  of 
her  plan.  Both  she  and  her  husband,  EUiott 
Gould,  will  go  to  classes  in  New  York  this 
fall.  Barbra  has  already  read  a  book  by  the 
Englishman,  Dr.  Grantly  Dick-Read,  who 
pioneered  the  natural-childbirth  movement. 

"I  can't  understand  how  some  women 
can  just  say,  'Give  me  an  injection,  I  don't 
want  to  know  a  thing  about  it.'  I  mean,  I 
really  wonder  about  people  hke  that.  How 
can  they  miss  the  experience  of  birth?  If 
they  really  feel  it's  some  awful  thing  just  to 
be  got  over,  why  do  it  at  all? 

"All  those  stories  about  how  we'd  been 
trying  to  have  a  baby  for  years  were  ridicu- 
lous. If  we'd  wanted  a  baby,  we  probably 
would  have  had  one.  I  really  think  there's 
something  mystical  about  conception.  I 
mean,  there  are  all  those  women  who  can't 
have  children,  adopt  one,  and  then  have  one 
of  their  own  because  they  relaxed  about  it. 
I'm  sure  there  were  many  times  when  I 
could  have  got  pregnant  and  didn't  because 
I  really  wasn't  ready  yet;  I  was  tense.  I  was 
too  young. 


A, 


^t  first,  I  was  worried  about  morning 
sickness,  but  I  feel  fine.  The  one  time  I  was 
sick,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  flu.  And,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  don't  have  long- 
ings for  strange  food.  Usually,  I  love  to  eat, 
but  now  I  never  feel  hungry,  I  just  suddenly 
feel  empty,  and  then  I  know  my  system 
needs  food.  My  only  symi)tom  is  an  exces- 
sive need  to  sleefj." 

She  had  an  urge  to  knit  in  the  first  weeks, 
which  has  now  jjassed,  leaving  her  with  an 
unfinished  baby  blanket  of  orange,  wine  and 
(>ink.  Her  dres-ser  is  knitting  on  it  while 
Harbra  is  onstage. 

Ah  for  the  name  problem,  that  is  nearly 
w>lved.  "If  it's  a  boy,"  mud  Barbra,  "we'll 
probably  call  him  Jawni  Emmaiiuel:  Jason 
just  Ix'cause  we  like  it,  and  Emmanuel  be- 


cause it  was  my  father's  name.  For  a  girl, 
we're  thinking  of  Samantha.  It  can  change 
to  suit  her  personality:  Sam  if  she's  ador- 
able and  kooky,  Emmie  if  she's  more  sweet 
and  serious,  or  the  whole  thing,  Samantha, 
if  she's  exotic." 

Elliott— "EUy,"  as  Barbra  calls  him— 
was  in  New  York  on  business?  that  day.  but 
would  be  back  in  a  few  days.  The  courtship 
which  began  when  he  was  the  talented, 
23-year-old  star  of  /  Can  Get  It  for  You 
Wholesale  and  Barbra  was  a  19-year-old 
novice,  has  become  one  of  the  world's  best- 
publicized  marriages.  That  it  has  survived 
the  strains  of  two  careers  and  Barbra's 
streak  to  stardom  is  a  tribute  to  them  both. 
('  He  handles  it  all  ver>',  very  well,"  said 
Jerome  Robbins,  director  of  Funny  Girl. 
"Elliott  is  a  gentleman.")  "To  say  I  love 
Barbra,"  EUiott  once  told  a  reporter, 
"that's  obvious.  Otherwise  I  couldn't  have 
stood  it.  I  know  the  traps,  I  know  the 
wounds,  and  I've  decided  it's  worth  it  to 
wage  the  battle.  People  say  theatrical  mar- 
riages don't  work.  Our  battle  is  esi>ecially 
difficult  because  we're  real  people,  not  just 
two  profiles,  two  beautiful  magazine  covers. 
We  really  love  one  another." 

Since  they  met,  Elliott  and  Barbra  have 
been  together  most  of  the  time  ("Uke  Han- 
sel and  Gretel,"  as  Barbra  once  explained) 
in  the  face  of  considerable  professional  pres- 
sures to  keep  them  apart;  probably  he  was 
the  first  person  to  really  understand  her, 
to  stamp  his  image  on  the  blank  screen  that 
she  had  seen  as  her  future.  ("She's  fragile 
and  exquisite,"  Elliott  explained,  "she 
needs  taking  care  of.  She  liked  me,  and  I 
think  I  was  the  first  person  who  Uked  her 
back.")  But  scurrying  back  and  forth  be- 
tween television  shows,  concerts,  movies, 
and  all  their  sejiarate  commitments  is  not 
easy.  They  see  the  baby  as  something  that 
will  give  them  roots  again. 

Barbra's  sense  of  diflFerentness  was  always 
part  misery,  part  confidence  in  her  ability 
to  "do  things,"  but,  looking  at  her  in  an 
English  drawing  room,  sleekly  coiffed  and 
a  deserving  member  of  the  Best-Dressed 
List,  it  was  hard  to  remember  that  her 
early  suffering  had  centered  around  the  way 
she  looked.  In  a  world  of  snub-nosed  Amer- 
ican cheerleaders,  she  was  clearly  a  misfit. 
She  daydreamed,  went  to  the  movies  and 
imagined  herself  on  the  screen,  locked  her- 
self in  the  bathroom  to  carry  on  exiieriments 
with  wild  hair  styles  and  dark  lipstick  i  "I 
liked  Rita  Hayworth,"  she  remembers,  "I 
thought  actresses  had  to  be  vampy"  ),  and 
tried  to  fit  into  the  pretty-girl  ideal  with 
"pink  and  white  dresses  with  ruffles  and 
lace — things  I  never  should  have  worn." 

At  14,  she  was  an  honor  student  at 
Erasmus  High  S<hool  in  Br(M)klyn,  a  girl 
who  never  went  to  proms  or  had  a  date  for 
New  Year's  Eve,  but  she  had  also  made  a 
friend.  "One  day  I  met  this  girl  named 
Susan,"  she  said,  "who  wore  white  makeup 
and  kooky  clothes.  I  liked  her  immedi- 
ately." Susiui  hel|)ed  to  get  her  out  of 
ruffles  and  free  her      (continued  on  paye  112) 
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THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL  BOOK  BONUS  FOR  AUGUST,  1966 

Hundreds  of  unsuspecting  women  opened  their 
doors  to  this  man — a  rapist  and  mass  murderer 
who  defied  the  greatest  manhunt  in  history. 


BOSTON  STRANGLER 


BY  GEROLD  FRANK  th,. 

is  a  story  about  Boston.  It  is  a  true  story, 
about  the  people  there,  what  happened  to 
them,  and  the  strange  and  implausible  events 
that  took  place  in  a  time  that  is  today  and  — 
man  being  the  creature  he  is— may  again  be 
tomorrow. 

It  begins  on  Thursday,  June  14,  1962. 

That  day,  under  a  sky  that  threatened  rain, 
Bostonians  went  about  their  business— con- 
cerned with  their  private  or  public  affairs, 
leg.il  or  illicit,  generous  or  self-serving,  history- 
making  or  utterly  unimportant.  Yet  if  we 
hold  a  microscope  to  it,  it  becomes  something 
of  a  special  day. 

In  Cambridge,  across  the  Charles  River, 
Harvard  University  was  holding  its  311th 
Commencement,  and  in  the  Yard  thousands 
of  students,  alumni  and  guests  were  gathering 
about  buffet  tables  set  up  under  canvas, 
heavy  with  the  traditional  chicken  salad  and 
beer.  At  4:15  P.M.,  the  sun  came  out;  that 
was  the  signal  for  everyone  to  break  out  in  a 
mighty  song,  Fair  Harvard.  The  ancient  bells 
of  Memorial  Church  chimed  in,  echoing  across 
the  campus. 

At  that  time,  through  the  Back  Bay  and 
downtown  district  of  the  city  itself,  100,000 
Bostonians  lined  the  streets  cheering  Com- 
mander Alan  B.  Shepard  Jr.,  the  nation's  first 
astronaut.  The  man  who  had  ridden  the  nose 
of  a  rocket  more  than  100  miles  above  the 
earth  a  year  before  had  come  to  his  home- 
town, nearby  Derry,  N.H.,  to  receive  a  New 
England  Area  Club  award  and  be  guest  of 
honor  at  ceremonies  on  Boston  Common.  He 
stood  in  the  back  of  a  convertible,  a  shining, 
handsome  man,  and  as  he  rode  by  applause 
rippled  up  the  street. 

That  was  a  cheerful  scene.  A  stone's  throw 
away  in  State  Street,  Boston's  financial  dis- 
trict, the  scene  was  anything  but  cheerful. 
The  stock  market  had  fallen  violently  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  day.  This  time  the  Dow- 
Jones  averages  had  plunged  below  the  floor 
set  two  weeks  earlier,  on  Black  Monday— 
which  had  been  the  steepest  one-day  drop 
since  the  crash  of  1929.  Something  close  to 
panic  was  in  the  air. 

By  six  o'clock,  however,  all  this  was  his- 
tory. Then  a  microscope  held  to  the  city 
would  have  revealed  a  curious  process  under 
way,  something  like  an  amoeba  dividing  it- 
self. Boston's  population  swells  and  decreases 
by  half  every  24  hours. 

At  8  A.M.,  as  workers  pour  into  the  city 
from  the  surrounding  suburbs,  Boston  be- 
comes a  metropolis  of  1,. 500,000;  at  dusk, 
as  they  flow  back  to  their  homes,  Boston 
shrinks  to  a  towTi  of  750,000. 


CopyrifM  j  1966  by  Gcro4d  Frank.  Al  R«Ms  RcMnrad.  Condensed  from 
(>«•  tonhoominc  book.  "The  Boston  St/anatc."  by  Gerold  Frank,  to  be 
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Among  these  was  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Slesers,  55, 
a  divorcee  for  more  than  20  years,  who  had 
come  to  this  country  with  her  son  and  daugh- 
ter in  1950  as  a  displaced  person  from  Latvia. 
As  dusk  approached,  Mrs.  Slesers  went  home 
to  her  small,  third-floor  apartment  at  77 
Gainsborough  Street,  in  the  Back  Bay  area 
of  Boston.  Gainsborough  Street  is  an  old- 
fashioned  tree-lined  lamp-lit  street  of  identi- 
cal bay-windowed  four-story  red-brick  homes, 
each  with  its  cement  stoop  and  low  picket 
fence  guarding  a  miniature  lawn.  Once  these 
buildings,  each  a  town  house,  had  a  certain 
elegance:  now,  remodeled  into  small  apart- 
ments, they  housed  students,  transients,  and 
elderly  couples  living  on  pensions. 

For  Mrs.  Slesers,  a  small  woman  with  a 
petite  face,  who  looked  much  younger  than 
her  age,  this  Thursday  had  been  leisurely. 
Little  of  the  excitement  elsewhere  in  the  city 
had  touched  her.  TVade  had  been  slack  at 
Decorator  Fabrics,  Inc.,  where  she  worked  as 
a  seamstress.  She  had  been  sent  home  at  1 
P.M.  the  day  before  and  told  not  to  report 
again  until  Monday.  A  long  weekend  stretched 
before  her.  On  Thursday  she  had  shopped  un- 
til nearly  five  o'clock,  and  returned  home  to 
cook  dinner  for  herself  and  await  her  son 
Juris,  25.  He  was  to  come  by  at  seven  o'clock 
to  drive  her  to  memorial  services  at  the  Lat- 
vian Lutheran  Church  in  nearby  Roxbury. 
For  Latvians,  June  14th  is  a  national  day  of 
mourning  for  thousands  of  their  countrymen, 
slain  when  the  Russians  overran  Latvia  in 
World  War  II. 

Mrs.  Slesers  baked  a  pan  of  muffins  for 
Juris,  and  put  them  on  the  kitchen  table  to 
cool.  Then,  at  a  small  desk  in  the  living  room, 
she  made  out  a  few  checks— gas,  telephone, 
electricity.  She  sealed  the  envelopes  and  left 
them  on  her  desk.  Then  she  undressed  in  her 
bedroom  and,  in  robe  and  slippers,  entered 
the  bathroom  and  turned  on  the  taps.  From 
the  living  room  a  radio-record-player  assem- 
bly, put  together  by  Juris,  filled  the  apartment 
with  the  strains  of  Tristan  und  Isolde.  Music 
was  one  of  Mrs.  Slesers'  chief  joys.  In  fact, 
after  Juris  had  suggested  a  few  weeks  before 
that  they  take  separate  apartments,  because 
they  were  getting  on  each  other's  nerves,  she 
had  chosen  77  Gainsborough  Street  because 
Symphony  Hall  was  just  around  the  comer, 
a  few  minutes'  walk. 

The  music  swelled;  in  the  bathroom,  water 
poured  into  the  tub.  If  there  was  any  noise 
attending  what  took  place  in  Apartment  3F 
in  the  next  half  hour  or  so,  it  is  possible  that 
the  music  and  sounds  of  running  water 
drowTied  it  out. 

A  few  minutes  before  seven  o'clock.  Juris,  a 
bespectacled  young  man  with  a  crewcut,  a  re- 
search engineer  at  M.I.T.  Lincoln  Labora- 


tories in  suburban  Lexington,  drove  up  and 
parked.  He  climbed  to  the  third  floor  and 
rapped  on  the  door  of  his  mother's  apartment. 
There  was  no  response.  Juris  knocked  again. 
He  pressed  his  ear  to  the  metal  door;  all  was 
quiet  within.  Could  she  have  gone  out  for  a 
last  minute's  shopping?  He  descended  the 
narrow  stairs  to  the  street,  sat  on  the  stoop, 
and  waited,  annoyed.  He  hadn't  really  wanted 
to  take  her  to  the  memorial  services.  But  he 
had  come,  and  now  he  was  waiting.  He  had 
even  brought  a  little  Latvian  flag.  It  was  al- 
ready 7:15,  and  no  sign  of  her.  Maybe  she'd 
been  in  the  bathroom,  and  hadn't  heard  him; 
he  went  up  again  and  this  time  knocked  even 
louder.  Still  no  answer.  He  tried  the  door;  it 
was  locked. 

Impatient,  he  went  down  to  the  street 
again.  As  he  passed  through  the  dark  little 
vestibule  he  noticed  the  white  gleam  of  mail 
in  his  mother's  box.  She  must  have  forgotten 
to  take  it  up.  He  waited  on  the  sidewalk,  pac- 
ing back  and  forth,  expecting  his  mother  to 
app)ear  any  minute;  then  he  went  up  again. 
This  time  he  pounded.  Still  no  answer.  The 
thought  that  she  might  have  done  something 
to  herself  flashed  through  his  mind.  She  had 
sounded  depressed  on  the  telephone.  When  he 
finally  agreed  to  come,  she  had  said,  in  her 
sad,  mother's  voice,  "Now,  you're  sure  I 
won't  be  imposing  on  you  " 

"No,  no,  it's  quite  all  right,"  he  had  said, 
feeling  guilty. 

Perhaps  at  this  very  moment  she  was  lying 
sick  inside.  ...  It  was  7 :45.  He  put  his  shoul- 
der to  the  door  once,  backed  up,  rammed  it 
hard  a  second  time— it  sprang  open.  The 
apartment  was  quite  dark,  but  there  was  a 
faint  light  in  the  kitchen.  He  almost  stumbled 
over  a  chair  placed  unaccountably  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  hallway.  His  mother  was  not  in 
the  living  room;  he  hurried  into  the  bedroom. 
She  was  not  in  there;  he  retraced  his  steps 
down  the  hallway,  past  the  curiously  placed 
chair,  toward  the  kitchen  .  .  . 

It  was  7:49  p.m.  when  Officers  Benson  and 
Joyce,  cruising  in  Police  Car  15  a  few  blocks 
away,  heard  the  dispatcher's  rasping  voice: 
"Fifteen  A— go  to  seventy-seven  Gainsbor- 
ough Street,  report  of  an  alleged  suicide." 
Juris,  who  had  waited  for  them  outside  the 
building,  led  them  upstairs.  Shock  seemed  to 
have  driven  all  emotion  from  him.  His  mother 
had  committed  suicide.  She  had  been  de- 
pressed. She  had  hanged  herself  on  the  comer 
of  the  bathroom  door  with  the  cord  of  her 
bathrobe;  her  body  had  fallen  to  the  floor.  She 
lay  in  the  kitchen,  next  to  the  bathroom.  He 
was  going  to  touch  her,  but  then  he  realized 
she  was  dead.  He  had  telephoned  the  police, 
then  called  his  married  sister  in  Maryland. 

Now  he  sat  quietly  on  the  sofa  while  the 
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apartment  filled  with  those  assigned  by  so- 
ciety to  take  over  in  time  of  sudden  death: 
the  doctor  who  pronounced  iilrs.  Slesers  dead, 
the  medical  examiner  who  ordered  her  body 
to  the  morgue  for  autopsy  to  determine  the 
cause  of  death,  the  photographer  to  record 
what  met  the  eye  in  every  room,  the  artist  to 
draw  every  object  to  scale,  the  fingerprint 
man  dusting  tables,  door  jambs  and  toilet 
seats,  the  men  from  Homicide,  who  live  with 
murder,  to  examine  and  question,  and  the  po- 
lice stenographer  to  take  down  statements. 

Cruising  on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Spe- 
cial Ofl5cer  James  ^Mellon  and  Sergeant  John 
Driscoll  of  the  Homicide  Di\-ision  heard  the 
dispatcher's  message.  Mellon  swung  the  car 
around.  "They'll  want  us  over  there  anjTvay, 
may  as  well  go  now." 

When  Mellon  walked  into  Apartment  3F 
he  found  himself  in  a  tiny  foyer;  directly  be- 
fore him  the  living-room  desk  with  a  lamp,  a 
telephone,  and  the  tiny  Latvian  flag  that 
Juris  had  brought.  A  policeman  was  seated 
near  the  desk,  making  out  his  report.  ^Mellon 
glanced  toward  the  bedroom  section  of  the 
apartment. 

'  Where's  the  body?"  he  asked. 

The  other  policeman  gestured  toward  the 
kitchen.  "Xothing  to  it — suicide,"  he  said. 

Mellon  turned  to  the  right  and  found  him- 
self staring  directly  at  the  body  of  a  woman. 
He  was  always  to  remember  his  first  sight  of 
Anna  Slesers'  body,  its  sheer,  startling  nudity, 
the  shockingly  exposed  position  in  which  it 
had  been  left. 

She  lay  outstretched,  a  fragile-appearing 
woman  with  brown  bobbed  hair  and  thin 
mouth,  lying  on  her  back  on  a  gi-ay  itmner. 
She  wore  a  blue  taffeta  housecoat  with  a  red 
lining,  but  it  had  been  spread  apart  in  front ; 
from  shoulders  down  she  was  nude.  She  lay 
grotesquely,  one  leg  flung  wide  and  bent  at 
the  knee.  "The  blue  cord  of  her  housecoat  had 
been  knotted  tightly  around  her  neck,  its 
ends  turned  up  so  that  it  might  have  been  a 
bow,  tied  little-girl  fashion  under  her  chin. 
There  was  a  spot  of  blood  under  her  head. 
The  tub,  he  saw,  was  one-third  full  of  wa- 
ter; next  to  it,  her  gray  knitted  slippers,  left 
neatly  as  she  had  stepped  out  of  them.  In  that 
first  swift  glance  Mellon  saw  a  pair  of  den- 
tures soaking  in  a  glass  of  water  on  the  pantry 
shelf,  a  kettle  on  the  stove,  a  pan  of  mufiins 
on  the  kitchen  table,  next  to  it  a  change  purse 
partly  open,  a  pair  of  steel-rimmed  glasses; 
near  the  body,  on  the  runner,  paper  tissues, 
cigarettes,  match-pad,  comb.  Near  the  thresh- 
old of  the  kitchen  stood  a  wastebasket  in 
which  someone  had  rummaged ;  odds  and  ends 
of  trash  were  strewn  on  the  floor. 

OflBcer  Mellon  thought,  How  can  you  call 
this  suicide?  Ob\iously  the  woman  had  been 
hit  over  the  head  m  the  bathroom,  placed  on 
the  runner,  dragged  into  the  hall,  probably 
rai>ed,  then  strangled. 

He  walked  back  into  the  living  room.  "Did 
you  look  at  the  body?"  he  asked  the  report- 
writing  policeman.  Juris,  sitting  immobile  on 
the  sofa,  seemed  almost  invisible,  half-melted 
into  the  background. 

The  policeman  nodded. 

"You  call  that  a  suicide?"  demanded  Mel- 
lon, angr>-  desi^ite  himself.  He  could  not  for- 
give Juris  for  not  covering  his  mother's  body 
with  a  sheet. 

"I'll  bet  you  five  dollars  it's  suicide,"  said 
'  he  paTf/ r  an,  who  was  still  working  on  bis 
ofl'icial  rf{>ort. 


"I'll  be  stealing  xomt  money,  but  you've 
got  a  bet,"  said  ^lellon.  "I  say  it's  murder." 

Two  days  later,  Detective  Lieutenant  Ed- 
ward Sherry,  of  Boston's  Homicide  Division, 
announced  that  more  than  60  persons  had 
been  questioned— neighbors,  friends,  fellow 
employees,  building-maintenance  men,  paint- 
ers who  had  been  working  on  the  building, 
the  mailmen,  deliver^"  men  and  the  Uke — 
without  yielding  any  clue  to  the  strangler's 
identity,  or  how  he  got  into  the  apartment. 
Would  ]\Irs.  Slesers,  shy  and  retiring,  have 
opened  her  door  to  anyone  while  she  was  in 
her  bathrobe,  and  without  her  dentures? 

Mrs.  Slesers  had  suffered  head  injuries, 
either  from  a  blow  or  a  fall;  she  had  been 
strangled,  no  doubt  of  that,  and  sexually 
molested.  Presumably,  a  burglar  had 
caught  her  disrobing  for  her  bath— a 
woman  appearing  much  younger  than 
her  age— was  seized  by  an  imcontrol- 
lable  sexual  urge,  and  eventually' 
strangled  her. 

Housebreak— with  compli- 
cations. The  complications 
troubled  police.  Had  the 
apartment  really  been 
ransacked?  Or  had  it  been 
made  to  appear  so?  Dresser  drawers  had 
been  pulled  open,  their  contents  disturbed. 
A  small  gold  watch  was  untouched  on  a 
shelf  above  the  tub;  other  modest  pieces  of 
jewelrj-  remained  in  a  jewel  box.  If  robberj' 
had  been  the  motive,  why  weren't  these 
taken?  The  Anna  Slesers  file  was  kept  open. 
One  week,  two  weeks  passed. 

Late  Saturday  afternoon,  June  30,  Nina 
Nichols,  an  energetic  woman  with  gray 
bobbed  bail'  who  looked  younger  than  her  68 
years,  hmried  into  the  elevator  of  1940 
Commonwealth  Avenue.  Once  inside  her 
fouith-floor  apartment,  "Mvs.  Nichols  pulled 
off  her  dress  and  put  on  a  thin  housecoat.  Then 
she  telephoned  her  sister,  Mrs.  Chester  Stead- 
man,  in  nearby  Wellesley  Hills,  to  say  she 
would  be  there  for  dinner  around  sLx  o'clock. 

As  they  talked,  Z^Irs.  Nichols  interrupted 
herself.  "Excuse  me,  ]Marguerite,  there's  my 
door  buzzer.  I'll  call  right  back." 

But  she  did  not  call  back.  Six  o'clock  came 
and  went.  Chester  Steadman,  who  was  then 
president  of  the  Boston  Bar  Association, 
dialed  his  sister-in-law's  number.  There  was 
no  answer.  When  she  did  not  aiTive  by  7:30, 
Steadman  telephoned  the  apartment  house 
and  asked  the  janitor,  Thomas  Bruce,  to  see  if 
Mi*s.  Nichols  was  all  right.  Bruce  went  up- 
stairs, and  imlocked  the  door. 

The  apartment  had  ob\nously  been  buT' 
glarlzed:  drawers  pulled   open,  pos- 
sessions strewn  about  the  floor. 
Through  the  open  bedroom  door 
Mr.  Bruce  saw  on  the  floor,  , 
her  feet  toward  him,  the  al- 
most nude  corpse  of  Nina 
Nichols.  Her  housecoat  and 
slip  had  been  pulled  up  to 
her  waist.  About  her  neck,  tied 
so  tightly  that  they  cut  a  groove 
into  her  flesh,  were  two  nylon 
stockings.  The  ends  of  the  stock- 
ings had  been  arranged  on  the  floor 
so  they  turned  up  in  a  grotesque 
bow.  Mrs.  Nichols  had  been  crim 
inally  molested,  but  not  raped. 


"/  picture  the  Strangler  as  fairly 
tall,  pale  while  skin,  his  eyes  hollow-set.  But  I 
picture  Sophie's  kilUr  as  a  Negro  .  .  ." 


Muttratlon*  by  John  Cun 


The  killer  had  apparently  searched  the 
apartment  in  a  fun,',  tossing  clothes  and  pos- 
sessions in  all  directions.  Awt>'  on  a  sofa  was 
an  8-by-lO  photograph  of  a  favorite  dog, 
Nina  Nichols'  opened  black  purse,  an  airline 
bag  and  a  hatbox.  A  photo  album  had  been 
ripped  apart.  An  address  book  lay  open ;  cor- 
respondence had  been  gone  through.  What 
had  the  knller  been  searching  for? 

^  nm-through  of  Nina  Nichols' 
background  only  added  to  the 
M^k  mystery.  A  widow  for  20  years, 
M  M  she  had  been  chief  physio- 
M         therapist   at  Massachusetts 
M      ^  Memorial  Hospital  funtil  her 
^BB^^  65th  birthday  three  years 
M  ago.  Her  hobbies  were  music 

^^L^  ^^^^  and  photography.  She  was 
^P^^  never  seen  unth  a  man. 

Until  long  after  midnight  Lieutenant 
Sherr>'  remained  on  the  scene.  \Miat  he 
looked  for  most  hopefully  was  evidence  that 
something  had  been  stolen— a  watch,  a 
ring— that  could  be  traced  to  a  pawnshop. 
But  it  seemed  that  nothing  had  been  taken. 
A  camera,  worth  at  least  $300,  had  been 
handled  and  cast  aside.  Why  the  disorder  if 
no  robberj-  was  intended? 

Detectives  went  door  to  door,  questioning, 
but  the  only  clue  was  the  mysterious  sound 
of  the  door  buzzer.  Would  Nina  Nichols, 
eminently  respectable,  have  allowed  a  strange 
man  to  enter  her  apartment  while  she  was 
wearing  on]>-  a  flimsy  robe  over  her  slip? 

h  wiis  ne^iriy  3  a.m.  Sunday  before  Sherry 
^rot  to  bed,  but  he  was  at  the  Homicide  Divi- 
sion office  by  eight  that  morning,  going  over 
the  Nichols  and  Slesers  cases  with  Lieutenant 
John  Donovan,  chief  of  the  Homicide  Di\n- 
sion.  Sixteen  days  apart,  two  elderly  women 
strangled  and  sexually  molested,  their  apart- 
ments ransacked.  .  .  .  Police  Commissioner 
Edmiind  McXamara,  recently  appointed  to 
re\ntalize  Boston's  police  force,  called  a  con- 
ference of  department  heads  for  the  next 
day,  Monday,  July  2. 

Monday  was  a  troubling  day  for  Mrs. 
.\nnie  Winchell,  75,  and  her  next-door  neig^i- 
bor,  Margaret  Hamilton,  70,  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
a  town  10  miles  north  of  Boston.  They  lived 
on  the  second  floor  of  73  Newhall  Street,  a 
red-brick  house  converted  to  flats.  Mailings 
.-^eally  began  for  them  when  they  heard  their 
mail  dropped  before  their  doore.  Then  each 
would  open  her  dow  and  pick -it  up.  At  the 
same  time  their  naghbor  across  the  hall, 
Helen  Blake,  65,  a  retired  practical  nurse, 
would  open  her  door,  and  the  three  wonoen 
would  exchange  gossip. 

But  this  Monday  Hden  Blake  had  not  ap- 
peared. Come  to  think  of  it,  Mrs.  Winchell 
and  her  friend  hadn't  seen  her  since  Saturday. 
By  5  P.M.  the  two  women  were  worried 
enough  to  get  from  the  super  a  key  to  Mrs. 
Blake's  apartment.  They  opened  the  door, 
and  saw  every  drawer  in  the  bureau  was  open. 
They  were  too  frightened  to  go  inside. 

When  Lynn  police  arrived,  and  with  them 
Detective  Lieutenant  Andrew  Tiiney  of  the 
Essex  District  Attorney's  office,  they  found 
Helen  Blake  dead.  She  lay  face  down  on  her 
bed,  nude  except  for  pajama  top,  which  had 
been  pushed  above  her  shoulders.  A  stocking 
Qad  b>een  tied  with  ferocious  strength  around 
her  neck;  her  brassi^  had  been  looped  under 
-he  stockings,  its  ends  tied  in  a  flamboyant 
oow  unda-  her  chin. 


-\  footlocker  had  a  piece  of  kitchen  knife 
broken  in  its  lock.  Drawers  in  the  bedroom 
had  been  rummaged  through.  The  living- 
room  desk  drawer  had  been  placed  on  the 
floor,  as  if  the  killer  had  crouched  there  ex- 
amining its  contents— letters,  stationer}-,  a 
religious  medal.  It  appeared  that  Mrs.  Blake 
had  been  strangled  in  the  kitchen  and  carried 
into  the  bedroom,  where  she  had  been  mo- 
lested .  Carn-Tng  her  must  have  taken  strength ; 
she  weighed  more  than  165  pounds. 

John  P.  Burke,  Essex  District  Attorney, 
told  reponers  that  the  killer  must  have  been 
someone  Helen  Blake  knew.  It  was  difficult  to 
imagine  how  anyone  got  into  the  apartment 
unless  Mrs.  Blake  had  admitted  him— the 
door  had  a  chain,  a  bdt,  and  a  Yale  lock. 
Tho^  was  no  sign  of  forcible  entrj*. 

Yet  the  idea  that  Helen  Blake,  in  pajamas, 
would  have  allowed  a  man  to  come  into  her 
apartment  was  ridiculous  to  those  who  knew 
her.  No  one  could  remember  having  seen  her 
with  a  man;  a  brief  marriage  had  been  an- 
nulled more  than  35  years  ago.  She  lived  a 
quiet  life,  accepting  a  private  nursing  case 
now  and  then.  She  loved  music,  played  the 
piano  well,  attended  many  evening  concerts. 
There  was  nothing  here  to  grasp  hold  of. 

•  Helen  Blake,  a  woman  of  65,  sexually  mo- 
lested and  strangled  in  L>-nn  between  8  km. 
and  10  A-M.,  Saturday,  June  30. 

•  Nina  Nichols,  a  woman  of  68,  sexually  mo- 
lested and  strangled  in  Boston,  less  than  an 
hour  by  trolley  from  hynxx,  between  5  P.M. 
and  6  P.M.  the  same  day. 

Boston's  Pcdice  Commissioner  Edmund 
McNamara,  a  fwroer  FBI  agent,  was  winding 
up  his  Mwiday  conference  on  the  Anna 
Slesers  and  Nina  Nichols  stranglings  when 
Lieutenant  Donovan  told  him  about  Helen 
Blake's  body  being  found  in  Lynn.  As  the  de- 
tails unfolded,  McNamara  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
God,  we've  got  a  madman  loose!" 

These  three  stranglings  in  a  two-week  pe- 
riod were  only  the  beginning.  Over  the  next 
18  months  the  murders  would  go  on  and  on, 
until  11  women  in  the  Greater  Boston  area 
would  be  found  dead  and  sexually  molested 
with  no  clue  to  their  killa-;  until  Boston 
would  become  a  city  besieged  by  terror. 

These  murders  would  give  rise  to  the  great- 
est manhunt  in  the  hist<»y  of  modem  crime, 
using  every  technique  of  detection,  natural 
and  supernatural — computers,  clairvojrants, 
men  and  women  claiming  extrasensory  pow- 
ere,  psychiatrists  armed  with  hypnotic  drugs, 
hallucinating  agents  and  soKsJled  truth  se- 
rums, even  a  specialist  in  anthropology. 

McXamara  canceled  all  police  leaves  and 
assigned  all  detectives  to  the  Homicide  Divi- 
sion. A  roundup  began  of  all  known  sex  of- 
fenders, a  check  was  made  on  every  man  be- 
tween 18  and  40  released  in  the  last  two  years 
from  mental  institutions.  The  killer,  it  was 
suggested,  was  suffering  from  delusiais  of 
jjersecution,  hating  all  oldsr  women  because 
he  hated  his  mother. 

The  police  appealed  to  women:  Keep  your 
doors  locked,  let  no  strangers  entra-,  report 
prowlers.  An  emergency  telephone  ntimber 
was  publisted,  to  be  called  day  ot  nl^t.  In  a 
kind  erf  desperation.  Police  Commissioner 
McNamara  asked  the  FBI  for  a  specialist  in 
sex  crimes  to  lecture  50  chosen  detectives. 

At  this  point,  early  July,  police  were  still 
reluctant  to  give  up  the  idea  that  the  stran- 
glings grew  out  of  burglaries.  News  that  a  sex 
maniac  was  preying  on  unattached  women 
could  demoralize  a  dty  like  Boston,  having 


one  of  the  country's  largest  concentrations  of 
single  women  and  women  living  alone.  Some 
of  the  biggest  insurance  companies,  major 
mutual  fimds  and  banking  establishments 
have  thar  home  c^ces  in  Boston.  With  law 
firms,  brokerage  houses,  book  and  magazine 
publishers  and  the  like,  the  city  needs  female 
office  help  by  the  thousands.  To  shout 
"Strangler!"  in  Boston  was  tantamount  to 
shouting  "Fire!"  in  a  crowded  theata-. 

Tips  and  alarms  deluged  Police  Head- 
quarters. One  of  the  first  calls  came  from  an 
apartment  house  not  far  from  Anna  Slesers'. 
Police  found  a  22-year-old  girl  crying  hyster- 
ically. Walking  home  from  a  movie,  she  had 
heard  footsteps  and  begun  to  nm.  At  her 
apartment  house,  fumbling  for  her  key,  she 
turned  in  time  to  see  a  tall  man  looping  a 
piece  of  wire  about  her  neck.  She  screamed 
and  broke  awaj'.  The  man  vanished. 

Xi  a  bar  in  downtown  Boston  a  45-year-old 
woman  met  a  young  man  who  said  he  was  an 
ex-Marine.  After  the  bar  closed  he  invited  her 
to  his  apartment  for  another  drink.  There  he 
forced  her  into  the  basement,  seized  her  by 
the  throat,  raped  her,  and  whispered,  "I  like 
to  choke  older  women." 

The  60-year-old  widow  of  a  physician  was 
watching  television  about  9  P.M.  when  a 
knock  sounded  on  her  front  door.  She  opened 
it.  A  man  stood  there,  his  features  indistinct 
in  the  gloom  of  the  porch.  "Your  husband, 
the  doctor,  told  me  to  look  you  up,"  he  said. 
The  woman's  scalp  prickled :  her  husband  had 
been  dead  10  years.  The  man's  voice,  bojTsh, 
pleasant,  persuasive,  went  on,  "He  was  telling 

me  "  She  slammed  the  door,  which  locked 

automatically,  and  phoned  police. 

Then,  on  August  21,  Ida  Irga  was  found 
strangled  in  her  locked  apartment  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  7  Grove  Street.  This  was  in  Boston's 
North  End,  a  rundown  area  frequented  by 
students,  artists  and  homosexuals. 

^klrs.  Irga  had  been  dead  about  two  days.  A 
pillowcase  had  beai  tied  about  her  neck.  She 
had  been  sexually  molested.  A  short,  stocky- 
woman  with  bobbed  gray  hair,  widowed  for 
more  than  30  years,  she  had  been  visiting 
Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospital  for  a  skin 
ailment.  Her  three-room  apartment  had  been 
ransacked,  but  her  gold  watch  and  a  puree 
containing  money  were  on  a  bookcase,  un- 
touched. There  were  no  signs  of  forcible  entry. 

The  manner  in  which  Ida  Irga's  body  was 
left  pOTnted  to  a  pattern  now  even  more  bi- 
zarre. Pcdice  S^.  Jam^  McDonald,  first  on 
the  seeaie,  began  his  report  in  this  manner: 
"...  officers  observed  the  body  of  Ida  Irga 
Ixing  on  her  back  an.  the  living-room  floor 
wearing  a  brown  ni^tdress,  which  was  torn, 
exposing  her  body.  There  was  a  white  piDow- 
case  knotted  tightly  around  her  neck.  .  .  ." 

This  fourth  mtirder  struck  Boston  with 
special  force,  "^"lld  stories  began  to  circulate, 
whispered  by  one  woman  to  another,  stories 
that  approached  the  truth:  that  the  bodies 
were  exhibited  in  obscene  positions,  that  the 
killer  did  not  actually  rape  his  victims,  but 
assaulted  them  somehow.  .  .  .  Women  locked 
themselves  in  their  apartments.  Gas-meter 
readers,  tdephone  installers,  delivery  boys 
wae  frostrated;  door-to-door  sales  plum- 
meted; there  were  runs  on  door  locks  and 
locksmiths.  Yet  there  were  women  who  opened 
their  doors  to  the  Strangler;  in  the  end,  it 
would  be  estimated  that  more  than  500 
women  had  done  so.  Why? 

Amid  the  panic  came  intense  speculation. 
One  strangler — or  mw^e?  .^mong  those  caught 
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Then  what  happened?"  Di- 
Natale  asked. 
Gordon  shook  his  head.  "I 
don't  want  to  tell  you— 
it's  just  too  brutal.  You 
must  realize,  Mr.  DiNa- 
tale,  that  when  I  tell  you 
this,  it's  verj^  much  an  ac- 
tual event  to  me — I  get  ill." 
DiNatale  opened  a  desk 
drawer  and  brought  out  police  photographs  of 
six  different  sex  offenders.  He  spread  them  on. 
the  desk.  "Mr.  Gordon,"  he  said,  "is  the 
Strangler  any  one  of  these?" 

Gordon  pointed  to  one  print.  "Either  this 
is  the  Strangler  or  it's  his  twin  brother." 

The  photograph  showed  a  tall,  cadaverous 
young  man  with  a  curl  of  black  hair  over  his 
forehead,  a  lantern  jaw.  On  the  back  of  the 
photograph  was  the  name;  we  will  say  it  was 
Arnold  Wallace— not  the  true  name. 

DiNatale  remembered  that  he  had  recently 
collared  Wallace  breaking  into  a  tea  shop. 
Brought  into  the  light,  he  was  a  frightening 
spectacle:  over  six  feet  two  inches,  skin  the 
color  of  cla}',  enormously  long  arms.  He  was 
26,  a  mental  patient  at  Boston  State  Hospital 
who  had  ground  privileges.  After  walking 
away  a  few  days  before,  he  had  been  prowl- 
ing about  the  city,  sleeping  in  the  basements 
of  apartment  hotises.  The  court  had  ordered 
Wallace  returned  to  the  hospital.  But  now 
this  man  Gordon  had  described  Wallace  with 
frightening  accuracy' — even  to  his  habit  of 
sleeping  in  cellars— and  had  done  it  before 
being  shown  the  photograph. 

"O.K.,"  DiXatale  said.  "How  about  some 
of  the  other  stranglings?  Sophie  Clark,  for 
example?" 

"That  was  different,"  said  Gordon.  "I  pic- 
tvire  Sophie's  killer  as  a  Negro,  a  big,  huskj- 
man.  He  knocked  on  her  door — Sophie  knew 
his  voice — and  she  opened  it,  and  he  just 
pushed  his  way  past  her."  Gordon  went  on  to 
describe  the  hallway  and  living  room:  two 
sofas,  one  brown,  one  black;  a  telephone 
table,  and  over  it  two  prints  hanging  on  the 
wall.  The  kitchen  door  to  the  back  hallway 
had  been  nailed  shut. 

DiNatale  listened  impassively.  He  had 
been  joined  by  two  colleagues.  Special  Officer 
Jim  MeUon  and  Detective  Frank  Craemer, 
while  Gordon  talked.  A  Negro  was  a  suspect 
in  the  Sophie  Clark  miirder — a  six-foot-three 
youth  of  24,  who  had  taken  out  Sophie  Clark 
at  least  once.  But  she  was  deeply  in  love  with 
her  fianc^  back  in  New  Jersey,  and,  as  she 
told  her  roommates,  the  other  man  had  to 
count  her  as  one  of  his  failures. 

DiNatale  asked  Gordon,  ""\\Tiat  did  the 
killer  do  to  Sophie?" 

"I  don't  want  to  go  into  that,"  Gordon 
said.  "I  told  you,  it  makes  me  sick.  I  dream 
about  the  brutality,  I  can't  sleep  nights." 

The  next  day  Phil  DiNatale  gave  Paul 
Gordon  some  thought.  Perhaps  he  could 
senae  things  that  others  could  not.  But  why 
did  he  stop  his  description  just  before  the 
murders?  Because  he  didn't  know?  Or  be- 
cause he  did  know?  Could  he  be  the  killer 
him.^lf?  H<-  v.u_-  h'.'^'        -Tong  enough. 

A  ■■f.<-*:K  ial»T  Gordo;,  dropped  in  again,  to 
a-sk  w  h'  lher  be  could  v:  ■  w.ne  of  the  murder 
apartments.  Impressionii  would  be  more 
powerful  OD  the  scene,  be  said.  DiNataJe  was 
more  interested  than  he  sh  :!e  had 

found  a  landlady  with  whoi.  .c-e  had 

roomed  in  1961.  She  recalled  that  Wallace 
had  beaten  his  mother  to  make  her  hand  over 


her  welfare  checks. 

Mrs.  Wallace  had 
landergone  surgery  at  Bos- 
ton City  Hospital  on 
April  14, 1961.  Shortly 
after  the  operation,^ 
her  son  \"isit  ed 
When  he  had  left, 
anursefotmdhis 
mother  on  the 
floor,  uncon- 
scious, the 
tubes 
through 
which  / 


One  suspect  kept  a 
diary  in  which  he  had  written, 
"Always  Run  from  Temptation  Instantly"; 
and  another  played  Othellc,  with  a  dagger. 

she  had  been  fed  and  given  plasma  ttxn  from 
her  body.  She  died  later  that  da^y  without  re- 
gaining consciousness.  Wallace  insisted  that 
his  mother  had  been  sleepirig  peacefully  when 
he  left.  Perhaps  she  had  eonvuisiv^ely  thrown 
herself  out  of  bed.  But  nurses  said  wooden 
sides  had  been  fitted  to  it.  . . . 

Important  as  this  storj-  was  in  placing  Wal- 
lace in  the  Strangler-psychological  pattern, 
more  important  was  his  having  escaped  from 
Boston  State  Hospital  several  times— mc/; 
time  coinciiing  with  a  strarifUn-g.  Had  Paul 
Gordon,  with  his  startling  E.S.P.,  actually 
zeroed  in  on  the  Strangler?  Why  not  take 
him  to  the  murder  apartments  as  he  asked? 
Detective  DiNatale  said,  "Sotmds  like  a  good 
idea,  Paul." 

Detective  Craemer  and  two  other  colleagues 
went  along.  They  drove  first  to  Sophie 
Clark's,  on  Huntington  Aveaue.  Gordon  led 
them  to  the  rear  of  311  Huntington  Avenue. 
As  he  was  about  to  enter  the  basement.  De- 
tective DiNatale  said,  "Sophie  didn't  live  in 
this  building,  Paul.  She  lived  two  doors  down, 
at  Number  Three-fifte«i." 

Gordon  brushed  him  aside.  "I  know,  but 
the  killer  entered  this  cellar.  They  all  con- 
nect, like  dungeons."  He  led  them  through 
service  entrances,  around  furnaces  and  stor- 
age rooms,  until  they  were  in  the  basement  of 
315— Sophie's  building.  DiNatale  marveled. 
Either  tha.t  E.S~P.  really  means  something,  or 
else  he's  been  here  before. 

Gordon  stopped.  "See  that  door?  The 
killer  hid  behind  it,  waiting  for  Sophie  to 
come  home.  He  was  nervous,  smoking  ciga- 
rettes. Open  that  door  and  you'll  find  a  pile  of 
butts  behind  it.  Chesterfields." 

Dutifully  Phil  DiNatale  opwied  the  heavy 
door;  three  or  four  butts  lay  on  the  cement 
floor.  They  were  Chesterfidds. 

"Now  follow  me,"  said  Gordon.  He  hurried 
up  the  back  stei>s.  On  the  fourth  floor,  at  the 
door  of  apartment  4-C,  he  said,  "As  you  go 
in,  remembw  the  telephcme  table  I  toW  you 
about,  the  prints  on  the  wall,  the  two  sofas 
I  mentioned— one  black,  one  brown.  You'll 
find  a  bookcase  in  the  rigfatfaand  comer  near 
the  window  and  a  gray  easy  chair  next  to  it." 

The  fv  apartment  in  which  Sc^hie 

and  her  r  •   les  had  lived  had  since  been 

rented  by  two  college  boys.  One  of  them  let 
the  men  in.  Uttapartzneot  was  almost  exactly 


as  Gixxion  had  de- 
scribed it .  The  book- 
case was  where  he 
said  it  would  be,  the 

W    -'i^ifc  M  chair  next 

*  '  /  m  J^jMM.  to  it.  Only  one  sofa,  a 
black  one,  was  seen. 
But  there  was  no  tele- 
phone table,  nor 
any  prints  hang- 
ing on  the  walL 
DiNatale  took  the 
new  tenant  aside  and 
talked  with  him.  There 
had  been  a  brown  couch 
when  he  rented  the 
place,  the  young  man 
said ;  it  was  now  in  the 
cellar.  There  had 
been  a  telephone 
table  in  the  hall,  and 
there  might  have  been 
two  prints  on  the  wall — 
the  plaster  showed  nail  holes.  And  the  back 
door,  as  Gordon  had  told  DiNataJe  days  be- 
fore, was  nailed  shut.  How  could  Gordon 
know  all  this  unless  he  had  been  in  the  apart- 
ment when  the  girls  lived  there?  Or  unless  he 
really  had  extrasensory  perception? 

On  the  morning  of  May  20th^  DiNatale  a-  i 
Officer  James  ZVIellon  were  summoned  to 
Boston  State  Hospital,  where  they  n;et  Pau] 
Gordon  and  his  attorney,  a  group  of  p<;ri:-r 
officials  headed  by  Lieutenant  Sherrj-,  It. 
George  Stratton,  and  several  other  psychia- 
trists. All  were  excited  because  Paul  Gord  ?r. 
had  just  identified  Arnold  Wallace  as  the  i..„;-. 
he  had  vistialized  as  the  Strangler. 

The  day  before,  Gordon  had  called  on  Dr. 
Stratton  with  a  request.  "Could  I  meet  Ar- 
nold Wallace?  I  want  to  see  whether  he  aiid 
the  man  I  visualize  are  the  same  pa^n." 

Dr.  Stratton  sent  an  orderly  for  Wall:^:^. 
When  Wallace's  tall  figure  came  into  vitw. 
Gordon  whispered  excitedly  to  Dr.  Stratton, 
"That's  your  fellow!" 

Dr.  Stratton  introduced  them.  "Paul,  this 
is  Arnold  Wallace.  .  .  .  Arnold,  this  is  Paul 
Gordon." 

Wallace  held  out  a  limp  hand.  "Yes,  I 
know,"  he  said— a  surprising  response. 

The  three  talked  briefly;  aftierward,  Gordon 
remarked  to  the  doctor.  "Isn't  that  amazing? 
Arnold  said,  "I  know'  when  you  introduced 
us.  That  jarred  me.  He  knows  me." 

How  could  he  explain  that? 

"I've  been  visualizing  him  tmtfl  I  almost 
live  in  him,"  said  Gordon.  "If  I  can  visualize 
him,  maj-be  he  can  %-isuali2e  me." 

Would  he  consider  Wallace  a  suspect? 

"He's  the  man,"  Gwxlon  said  positively. 

Now  having  identified  Wallace,  Gordon  be- 
gan telling  the  assembled  groop  what  had 
happened  in  the  Nina  Nichols  strangling: 
how  Wallace  had  walked  into  the  lobby  of 
1^40  CcMnmon wealth  .\ venue,  buzzed  Nina 
Nichols  from  below,  walked  up  the  three 
flights,  knocked,  and  gone  in.  How  he  ap- 
proached her  as  if  she  were  his  mother,  how 
she  backed  away  in  fright,  how  he  choked  her 
half  unconscious,  placed  her  in  a  chair,  pleaded 
with  her  as  if  she  were  his  mother  and  finally 
killed  her— not  to  take  her  life,  but  to  silence 
her  90  she  would  UtHem.. 

Lit  •  rr>'  broke  in.  "Paul,  Fm 

new  „   -  P.  thing.  You  answer  one 

question,  and  I'll  believe  you.  Teil  me  what 
happmei  to  Nina  Nichols.  Only  the  niedical 
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examiner  and  I  know.  Can  you  see  what  hap- 
pened to  Xina  Nichols  at  the  time  she  was 
being  murdered?" 

Paul  Gordon's  attorney  leaped  to  his  feet. 
"Wait  a  minute,  Paul ! . . .  Lieutenant  Sherrj', 
if  he  gives  you  that  answer,  does  that  mean 
you'll  arrest  Paul  as  the  Strangler?" 

Gordon  interrupted.  "Lieutenant,  someday 
when  you're  not  wearing  a  badge  I'll  tell  you 
what  happened  to  Nina  Nichols  and  the  other 
women.  Stuff  like  that  makes  me  feel  squeam- 
ish. I  can't  sleep  nights,  it's  so  real  to  me." 

Days  later,  Lieutenant  DiXatale  and  Offi- 
cer Mellon  interviewed  Dr.  Stratton.  They 
came  away  more  puzzled  than  ever.  Gordon's 
attwuey  had  first  mentioned  Gordon's  name 
to  the  psychiatrist  in  March.  Gordon  had 
visited  Boston  State  Hospital  a  few  days 
later  and  introduced  himself,  said  Dr.  Strat- 
ton casually,  and  had  come  up  twice  since 
then  to  consult  him  about  various  personal 
matters.  Dr.  Stratton  was  understandably 
noncommittal. 

So  Paul  Gordon  had  visited  Boston  State 
Hospital  in  March— fe*/ore  he  called  on  De- 
tective DiNatale  in  May  and  identified  Ar- 
nold Wallace's  photograph.  Perhaps  Paul 
had  identified  the  photograph  not  because  he 
possessed  E.S.P.  but  because  he  had  seen 
Wallace  at  the  hospital,  even  talked  with  him. 
That  could  be  why  Wallace  appeared  to  know 
Gordon  when  Dr.  Stratton  introduced  the 
two  men.  Was  the  whole  thing  a  hoax?  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  check  and  recheck  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  and  try  to  decide  about 
the  amazing  Paul  Gordon,  who  knew  so 
much— and  said  he  had  learned  it  telepathi- 
cally  from  Arnold  Wallace,  the  Strangler. 

July,  August,  September,  1963.  The  daj-s 
ticked  off  through  the  hot  sununer,  with  no 
new  strangling.  On  September  8,  in  suburban 
Salem,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Corbin  dropped  in  to 
have  Sunday  breakfast  with  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Flora  Manchester,  66,  who  lived  down  the 
hall  on  the  first  floor  of  a  red  brick  building  at 
224  Lafayette  Street.  Mrs.  Corbin  was  a 
vivacious  divorce  of  58,  who  looked  nearly 
15  years  younger.  She  had  a  modest  job  in  an 
electronics  comjjany,  and  for  some  time  had 
been  seeing  a  good  deal  of  Mrs.  Manchester 
and  her  son  Bob,  41.  The  three  were  almost  a 
family  group. 

The  two  wom^  usually  took  Sunday 
breakfast  together,  in  nightgowns  and  house- 
coats; then  Mrs.  Corbin  would  retiuTi  to  her 
apartment  and  dress  for  11:30  .\.M.  Mass  at 
nearby  St.  Theresa's  Chapel.  On  her  way  out 
she  would  rap  twice  on  Mrs.  Manchester's 
door  to  signal  her  departure.  Returning  an 
hour  later,  she  would  knock  again  to  indicate 
she  was  back. 

Bob  Manchester,  a  sales  engineer,  had  left 
at  9  AJJ.  for  his  office  in  Newtwi,  25  miles 
away,  to  catch  up  on  work,  and  the  two  women 
had  one  bit  of  gossip — someone  had  tried  a 
key  in  their  doors  earlier  that  morning.  They 
dismissed  the  incident  from  their  minds,  and 
Mrs.  Corbin  left  about  10:35  for  her  own 
apartment  to  dress  for  chxirch. 

Mrs.  ^Manchester  heard  no  doable  knock 
at  11:10,  the  usual  time.  When  she  had  not 
heard  it  by  11:15,  she  telephoned  >Irs-  Cor- 
bin to  warn  her  she'd  be  late  for  Mass.  There 
was  no  answer.  At  1  P.M.,  with  another  neigh- 
bor at  her  side,  Mrs.  Manchester  imlocked 
Mrs.  Corbin's  door.  They  found  her  sprawled 
across  her  bed  in  her  blue  nightgown  and 
gray  housecoat. 


She  had  been  strangled  with  two  of  her  stock- 
ings, knotted  with  the  Strangler's  extra  half 
hitch.  Her  housecoat  had  been  ripped  open 
with  such  riolence  that  three  buttons  had  fk)wn 
off.  Her  nightgown  had  been  pushed  up.  Her 
killer  had  stuffed  a  gag  into  her  mouth,  and 
tied  a  third  stocking  in  an  elaborate  bow 
about  the  ankle  of  her  left  foot.  Here,  too, 
the  knot  was  the  double  half  hitch— the 
Strangler's  knot.  Mrs.  Corbin  had  been  sex- 
ually assaulted  in  a  manner  the  newspapers 
described  as  "unnatural." 

Salem  police  had  only  to  note  a  few  other 
facts.  Mrs.  Corbin's  pxjssessions  had  been 
searched,  but  apparently  nothing  had  been 
taken.  A  jewelry  tray  had  been  set  on  the 
floor,  its  contents  dumped  on  a  couch,  with 
the  contents  of  her  purse.  The  victim  had 
recently  visited  friends  in  Salem  Hospital. 
She  was  an  accomplished  pianist — sheet  mu- 
sic lay  on  the  bench  before  the  piano  in  her 
living  room.  Outside  Mrs.  Corbin's  kitchen 
window,  on  a  fire  escape,  police  found  a  fresh 
doughnut.  No  doughnuts  were  found  in  the 
apartment,  nor  had  any  tenants  tossed  dough- 
nuts from  the  windows  above. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  November 
23,  1963,  a  23-year-old  girl  named  Joann 
Graff  was  raped  and  strangled  in  her  locked 
apartment  in  suburban  LawTence,  Mass.,  a 
half-hour's  drive  from  Boston.  Two  stockings 
intertwined  with  a  leg  of  her  black  leotards 
were  tied  around  her  neck  in  an  elaborate 
circus  clown's  bow  tie,  with  the  extra  half 
hitch— the  Strangler's  knot.  She  lay  diago- 
nally across  her  bed,  nude  except  for  a  pink 
blouse  bunched  around  her  shoulders,  its  but- 
tons ripped  off. 

A  Salem  detective  left  the  scene  muttering, 
"It's  like  renmning  a  film  of  Eveljm  Corbin." 

Joann 's  one-room  apartment  had  been  ran- 
sacked, but  left  untouched  on  the  table  was  an 
envelope  containing  her  gas  bill  and  several 
dollars  in  cash.  There  was  no  sign  of  forced 
entr\-.  A  shy  girl  with  few  friends,  Joann  taught 
Sunday  school  at  the  Lutheran  Redeemer 
Church  in  Lawrence.  The  firm  for  which  she 
worked  as  a  textile  designer  was  across  the 
street  from  Lawrence  General  Hospital. 

The  time  of  death  was  well  established. 
At  3:25  P.M.,  on  the  floor  above  her  apart- 
ment, Kenneth  Rowe  heard  footsteps  outside 
in  the  hall.  For  two  nights  his  wife  had  com- 
plained that  someone  was  "sneaking  about" 
the  halls.  Now  Rowe  tiptoed  to  his  door  and 
listened.  He  heard  someone  knock  on  the 
door  directly  opposite.  Apparently  no  one 
was  home;  a  moment  later  the  knock  soimded 
on  his  door.  He  opened  it  to  see  a  man  , 
about  27  years  old,  wearing  a  I 
brown  jacket,  and  green 
trousers.  "Does  Joann 
Graff  live  here?"  he 
asked.  Rowe  could  not 
see  his  features 
clearly,  for  the 
man's  hand  was 
rubbing  his  nose 
as  he  spoke. 

Rowe  said, 
"No,  she  lives  \% 
just  below  the  \ 
apartment  you 
were  knocking  on." 

The  Strangler  searched  through 
his  eictims'  possessions,  even  through  scrap- 
books  and  photograph  albums. 


The  man  mumbled  thanks  and  turned 
away.  A  moment  later  Rowe  heard  a  door 
open  and  shut  on  the  floor  below.  He  as- 
sumed Joann  had  let  her  visitor  in. 

Shortly  after  noon  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1964,  ^larr  Sullivan,  a  gay,  friendly  girl  of 
19  who  loved  music  and  had  once  worked  as 
a  nurse's  aide  in  a  Cape  Cod  hospital,  moved 
into  a  third-floor  apartment  at  44-A  Charles 
Street,  on  Beacon  Hill.  Recently  arrived  from 
Hyannis,  she  was  delighted  at  finding  Pamela 
Parker,  18,  and  Patricia  Delmore,  19,  who 
worked  at  Filene's  department  store,  and  had 
been  looking  for  a  third  roommate. 

On  Saturday,  January  4,  Pam  and  Pat 
came  home  from  work,  unlocked  their  door 
and  found  Mary  dead— strangled,  her  body 
propped  in  a  sitting  position  against  the 
headboard  of  a  bed.  Knotted  about  her  neck 
were  a  nylon  stocking,  over  that  a  pink  silk 
scarf  tied  with  a  huge  bow  under  the  chin,  and 
over  that,  tied  loosely,  a  flowered  scarf.  A 
greeting  card  reading  "Happy  New  Year!" 
had  been  found  on  the  bed  next  to  her  left 
foot.  Her  body  had  been  shamefully  abused 
f  after  death. 

Now  the  public  clamor  could  not  be 
silenced.  Two  weeks  later  Attorney  General 
Edward  W.  Brooke  Jr.  announced  that  his 
office,  the  highest  law-enforcement  agency  in 
Massachusetts,  was  taking  over  the  investi- 
gation of  all  the  stranglings,  in  and  out  of 
Boston.  The  crime  against  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  had  reached  a  point  that 
was  intolerable. 

Within  48  hours  of  Brooke's  annotmce- 
ment,  his  new  coordinating  office— the  Spe- 
cial Division  of  Crime  Research  and  Detec- 
tion—had begim  work  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  gold-domed  State  House  on  Beacon  Hill. 
Its  powers  would  go  far  beyond  that  of  any 
police  department  in  the  cotmtry. 

Brooke,  handsome  and  capable,  was  the 
nation's  first  Negro  Attorney  General.  A 
Republican  who  had  won  a  resounding  vic- 
tory in  a  strongly  Democratic  state,  he  had 
a  brilliant  career  before  him.  There  was  no 
doubt  he  risked  much  by  stepping  into  this 
hornet's  nest;  1964  was  an  election  year. 

"This  is  an  abnormal  case,  and  it  demands 
abnormal  procedures,"  he  said.  In  charge  of 
the  operation  he  was  appointing  Assistant 
Attorney  General  John  A.  Bottomly,  head  of 
the  Eminent  Domain  division.  This  was  not  a 


takeover  from  the  police;  it  was  a  coordina- 
tion. In  the  11  stranglings  that  had  begun 
\vith  Anna  Slesers,  sbc  police  departments  and 
three  district  attorneys  were  now  involved. 
The  Boston  Record-American  charged  that 
failure  hy  Dorchester,  Boston,  Cambridge, 
L\Tin,  Lawrence  and  Salem  to  exchange  data 
made  solving  the  stranglings  impossible.  Even 
in  Boston  itself  one  precinct  might  be  un- 
aware of  what  another  precinct  had  discovered. 

Bottomly,  the  man  chosen  to  coordinate 
the  search,  was  42,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
and  Boston  University  Law  School;  a  big  man 
who  threw  himseK  with  gusto  into  any  job 
he  tackled.  Lacking  experience  in  criminology, 
he  pressed  into  service  Michael  Cullinane, 
acting  Captain  of  State  Detectives,  to  act  as 
his  liaison  with  police.  Later,  Detective 
DiXatale,  Special  Officer  IMellon  and  Metro- 
politan Police  Officer  Stephen  Delaney— men 
who  had  been  working  on  their  own  time  on 
the  various  strangling  cases— would  join  his 
staff  and  concentrate  on  the  search  full  time. 
He  ordered  copies  made  of  every  report  on  the 
stranglings  in  the  files  of  even.-  police  force 
involved— some  37,500  pages.  By  the  end  of 
January  he  had  a  stack  of  paper  10  feet 
high.  That  included  the  himdreds  of  question- 
naires detectives  had  filled  out  in  the  last  18 
months  in  Boston  and  its  suburbs,  every  in- 
ter\iew,  everj-  letter,  records  of  telephone 
tips,  complaints,  all  testimony  given  by  every 
friend,  neighbor,  relative,  fellow  employee. 

As  additional  material  came  in,  these  re- 
ports would  grow  tmtil  some,  dealing  with  one 
strangling  alone,  comprised  more  than  2,000 
pages.  Each  of  these  became  a  casebook,  11  in 
all.  Five  copies  were  made  of  each  book:  a 
master  for  Bottomly's  safe;  a  second  for  his 
staff  and  investigators:  a  third  for  Donovan's 
Homicide  Division;  a  fourth  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  of  Identification;  and  a  fifth 
for  Bottomly's  newest  creation,  a  IMedical- 
Psychiatric  Committee. 

This  committee  was  composed  of  a  gyne- 
cologist, a  psychiatrist  with  a  background  in 
sex  crimes,  a  medical  doctor,  medical  ex- 
aminers who  had  done  autopsies  on  the  vic- 
tims, and  a  ph\-sician  whose  specialties  in- 
cluded anthropology-.  Heading  the  committee 
was  Dr.  Donald  P.  Kenefick  of  the  Law- 
Medicine  Institute  of  Boston  University-.  Its 
task  was  to  study  the  case  books,  analyze  evi- 
dence as  it  developed,  and  attempt  to  produce 
a  "psychiatric  profile"— a  character-person- 
ality sketch— of  the  killer  or  killers. 

Bottomly  decided  that  the  accumulating 
data  should  be  fed  into  a  digital  computer. 
Programming  would  include  every  important 
date  in  the  victim's  life;  every  name  in  her 
address  book,  every  place  of  employment, 
every  restaurant  she  frequented,  every  con- 
cert she  attended,  every  hospital  in  which  she 
had  been  a  patient,  or  worked,  or  in  which 
she  had  visited  friends.  It  would  include  the 
schools  she  attended,  the  na'^es  of  her  class- 
mates and  teachers,  the  namisj  of  ever>'  store 
clerk  who  waited  on  her,  her  p>^>-sicians,  den- 
tists—in short,  every  human  corUact  in  her  life. 
Then  the  machine  could  be  fed  similar  ma- 
1  relating  to  everj-  suspect,  in  the  hope 
t  at  some  juncture  two  facts,  two  numbers, 
two  pieces  of  data  would  coincide:  suspect  and 
victim  would  have  been  at  the  same  place  at 


In  thim  story  th«  ■•»•«,  physical  dMcrlptiens 
and  background*  of  parsons  suspactad  of  having 
guilty  knowladga  of  tha  Boston  ktrangiar's 
crimaa  hava  baan  disgulsad. 


the  same  time.  Or  have  a  friend  in  common.  Or 
have  been  served  by  the  same  salesman.  At 
least  it  would  be  one  clue,  one  tiny,  usable  clue. 

computing  firm  in  Concord  vol- 
imteered  to  work  with  Robert 
Roth,  director  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bureau  of  Identification. 
As  new  pages  were  added  to  the 
casebooks,  the  information 
was  transferred  to  punch 
cards,  and  experts  began  pre- 
j)aring  information  from 
'10.000  source  documents 
for  the  electronic  brain.  Roth  established  other 
categories  for  the  computer:  the  victim's  race, 
religion,  occupation  and  hobbies,  clothing 
worn  at  time  of  attack,  date  and  time  of  death, 
day  of  the  week,  position  of  body  when  found, 
where  in  room,  type  of  room,  window  blinds 
up  or  down — everj-  phj-sical  variable. 

A  second  project  would  be  devoted  to 
suspects  alone,  emphasizing  each  man's 
en\-ironment,  his  relationship  with  his 
mother  and  with  women  in  general,  his  sex 
habits,  and  any  abnormalities  of  behavior. 

The  offer  came  in  a  letter  from  a  Boston 
industrialist  who  wished  to  remain  anon- 

" I  feel  rmn  ii  lio  killed! 
I  see  him . . .  not  too  big,  he  weigh  about  p 
one-thirty  .  .  .  look  for  a  rtMn  tcith 
a  spitzy  nose,  sharp  ..." 

ymous:  Why  not  make  use  of 
Peter  Hizrkos,  the  famous 
Dutch  mystic,  who  was  re- 
ported to  have  helped  soh-e 
27  murders  in  17  countries?  f 
He  was  now  in  the  United 
States.  Police  in  six  cities 
had  already  used  him.  The 
letter  writer  was  so  con- 
\-inced  of  Hurkos's  ability 
that  he  and  a  group  of  friends 
would  pay  his  fee. 

A  book  titled  The  Door  to  the 
Future,  by  Jess  Stearn,  with 
a  long  chapter  on  Hurkos, 
had  been  fonvarded  to  Bot- 
tomly. Hurkos,  he  read,  was 
known  in  occult  circles  as  a 
psychometrist — that  is,  one 
who  divines  facts  about  an 
object  or  its  owner  by  touch- 
ing or  being  near  the  object. 
He  was  said  to  have  solved 
one  murder  simply  by  pressing 
the  victim's  photograph  against 
his  forehead.  Taken  to  the  scene 
of  a  crime,  Bottomly  read,  Hur- 
kos often  solved  it  because  of  his 
extreme  sensitivity  "to  the  auras, 
emanations  or  odic  life  force 
clinging  to  the  scene." 

H  urkos  agreed  to  fly  to  Boston  on 
condition  that  there  be  no  public- 
ity until  he  had  completed  his  work . 
To  keep  his  visit  a  secret,  Bottomly 
asked  him  to  land  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  44  miles  from  Boston. 

Bottomly  and  a  police  ser- 
geant arrived  at  the  airport 
on  the  night  of  January  29, 
after  Hurkos's  plane  had  landed 
They  were  approached  by  a  man  six 
feet  eight  inches  tall,  wearing  a  huge 
cowboy  hat,  yellow  cowboy  boots 


and  trousers,  and  a  fringed  leather  shirt. 
"I'm  Jim  Crane,"  he  said.  "You  got  any 

identification?" 

After  seeing  their  credentials,  Crane  brought 
forward  a  heaxy-set  man  about  six  feet  tall— 
the  celebrated  Dutch  mystic  himself.  He 
spoke  in  English  with  a  thick  accent. 

It  was  now  nearly  midnight.  Hurkos  and 
his  bodyguard  were  to  stay  at  a  motel  in 
Lexington,  about  14  miles  from  Boston.  En 
route,  they  stopped  for  coffee  at  a  roadside 
restaurant.  Hurkos  suddenly  addressed  the 
policeman.  "Who  is  Katherine?" 

The  policeman  was  taken  aback.  "That's 
my  mother's  name." 

"You  tell  her,  take  doctor's  advice,"  said 
Peter.  He  slapped  his  legs  dramatically.  "I 
am  worried  about  her  legs.  Very  bad  varicose 
veins— she  should  do  what  family  says." 

The  sergeant  stared  at  him,  round-eyed. 
"That's  just  what  we've  been  telling  her!"  he 
exclaimed.  "But  she  won't  go  to  the  hospital." 

Hiu-kos  nodded.  "One  good  thing.  It  is  good 
she  got  those  glasses  two  months  ago.  That 
left  eye,  very  bad." 

The  sergeant's  mouth  was  open,  "How'd 
you  know  that?"  he  managed  to  ask. 

Bottomly  thought.  So  this  is  how  a  seer 
operates.  OK.  Let's  say  h^  worked  up  infor- 
mation about  the  men  on  my  staff.  Bui 
this  man's  mother  ?  How  did  he  know  who 
would  come  with  me  tonight? 
Bottomly  helped  the  two  men  to  check 
into  the  motel.  "Tomorrow  one  of  my 
men  will  call,"  he  said.  "His  name  is 
Julian  Sosimick.  I'll  tell  you  how  to 
recognize  him 


"No,  no,"  said  Hurkos  impatiently. 
"Xot  necessary-,  I  tell  you."  He 
described  a  dark-eyed  restless  man, 
of  medium  height,  about  30,  who 
walked  with  his  toes  pointed  out, 
"and  never  wears  hat  because  it 
mix  up  his  hair." 

It  was  Bottomly's  turn  to 
stare.  This  was  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Julian  Soshnick  to  a 
"T."  How  could  Hurkos  know 
Soshnick,  who  was  one  of  the  44 
attome>-s  who  worked  for  Bottomly 
in  Eminent  Domain?  Bottomly  had 
not  enlisted  Soshnick's  help  until  a 
few  hours  earlier,  xchen  Peter  Hurkos 
uxis  already  on  (he  plane  flying  east 
from  California. 

The  next  afternoon,  Soshnick  met 
Hurkos  in  the  motel  stiite.  Detective 
Tommy  Da\TS  hovered  over  a  tape 
recorder.   George  Indignaro,  police 
stenographer,  sat  at  a  desk  nearby  to 
make  the  official  transcription.  Soshnick 
had  brought  along  two  large  boxes. 
One  contained  the  stockings,  scarves, 
blouses— the  "decorations"— used  in  the 
stranglings.  The  other  held  nearly  300 
eight-by-ten  jwlice  photographs  of  the 
strangling  scenes,  in  sets  of  from  15  to 
25  pictures  for  each  case.  Peter  Hurkos 
had  asked  for  both  photos  and  relics- 
objects  he  would  use  in  his  psy- 
chometry.  Soshnick  removed  the  pho- 
tographs from  their  envelopes  and 
carefully  placed  them  in  stacks,  face 
down,  on  the  bed. 
He  looked  at  Hurkos.  "OK, 
Peter."  he  .said.  "It's  all  yours." 
Hurkos  moved  his  right  hand  in  circles 
over  the  {continued  on  page  118) 


What  will  happen  after  the  President's  daughter  says,  "I  do"  ? 

Who  will  boss  the  household  ?  Who  will  pay  the  bills  ? 

Will  Luci  finish  college  if  there  are  children  ? 

In  an  unprecedented  joint  interview,  the  famous  couple 

issues  its  own  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  bride-to-be  curied  up  snugly  on  the  sofa,  wriggling  her 
toes  under  an  oHve-green  blanket  and  flashing  an  impish  grin 
at  her  future  husband.  He  had  been  Hsting,  amiably  but 
firmly,  a  few  of  his  basic  ground  rules  for  life  after  the 
honeymoon. 

"We  can't  let  Luci  get  a  pedicure  or  some  such  thing 
every  day,"  Pat  Nugent  was  saying,  flashing  a  grin  right 
back  at  his  fiancee,  in  an  unprecedented  joint  interview. 
"We  are  going  to  live  on  my  salary.  Luci  will  have  a  weekly 
allowance — some  money  for  her  personal  use.  Of  course,  my 
salary  may  be  so  low  that  the  allowance  will  only  be  a 
nickel.  .  .  ."  He  paused  to  cat<"h  the  bride's  expression:  she 
made  a  wry  face.  ".  .  .  but  we'll  do  the  best  we  can,"  he 
ended  cheerfully. 

This  remarkably  self-assured  young  man  was  about  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  sunny,  cozy  room,  strewn  with  a  teen-aged  girl's 
stuff'ed  animals  and  schoolbooks,  in  which  he  was  so  confi- 
dently mapping  marital  strategy,  was  a  solarium  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  White  House.  Yet.  to  hear  Pat  Nugent 
talk,  the  idea  that  this  marriage,  and  this  young  couple, 
were  making  national  history,  seemed  incredible. 


«^he  elaborate  August  6  wedding  of  Luci  Baines  Johnson, 
19,  to  Patrick  John  Nugent,  23,  wiD  indeed  be  historic,  but 
the  bridegroom — a  graduate  student  from  Waukegan, 
111.,  whom  the  First  Lady  once  described  as  "just  another 
nice-looking  crew-cut  young  man"  in  Luci's  life — wasn't 
looking  at  it  historically  at  all.  "It's  Luci's  wedding."  he 
said  pleasantly,  as  Luci  wriggled  some  more  in  her  blanket 
cocoon,  which  covered  her  bare  legs  and  feet.  iShe  had  just 
dashed  in  from  her  g>'m  class  at  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Nursing — and  was  stiD  wearing  her  regulation 
navy-blue  shorts  and  shirt. Pat  went  on  with  his  views 
about  the  wedding:  "I'm  just  an  iimocent  bystander  who 
says  'I  do.'  "  It  was  the  surrender  of  any  bridegroom  lost  in 
a  prenuptial  storm  of  china  patterns,  bridesmaids'  dresses 
and  R.S.V.P.'s. 

Pat  Nugent  clearly  preferred  to  talk  about  what  comes 
after  the  "I  do,"  at  which  point  he  is  all  set  to  start  running 
things  his  way.  And  it  turns  out  that  Luci.  the  bobby-soxer 
of  only  yesterday,  who  says  people  still  think  of  her  as  "a 
gung-ho  bobby -SOX  rebel.''  clearly  wants  it  Pat's  way,  too. 
"He's  the  man  in  the  family,"  she  noted.  "His  opinion  is 
the  one  that  will  stick."  Another  pixie  grin  lit  up  her  face. 
"The  man  in  our  family  has  always  been  the  boss." 

Marriage.  Nugent -style,  won't  be  an  absolute  monarchy, 
though.  As  Pat  put  it,  "Major  decisions,  we  will  both  work 
on — about  finances,  where  to  live,  what  to  do.  But  I'll  make 
all  of  the  small  ones.  And"— just  in  case  it  had  slipped 
Luci's  mind  —  "/'//  keep  the  budget." 

What's  more,  they  don't  intend  to  take  any  financial  help 
from  Luci's  parents.  Eventually  Luci  will  inherit  a  share 


of  the  extensive  L.B.J,  broadcasting  propei-ties,  and  a  Texas 
ranch  called  "the  Lewis  place,"  which  Pat  will  someday  be 
called  on  to  manage,  but  the  inheritance  doesn't  figure  at 
all  in  their  immediate  plans. 

"I  am  young  and  inexperienced,"  Pat  told  me  without  a 
trace  of  self-consciousness.  "I  realize  I  must  start  at  the 
bottom  in  any  field.  I  can't  demand  a  huge  salary  at  the 
beginning.  But  we  are  going  to  get  along  on  what  I  earn,  re- 
gardless." This  time  there  was  no  grin;  Pat  Nugent  was 
assessing  himself  as  soberly  as  any  23-year-old  facing  an 
uncertain  future,  knowing  he  has  asked  his  girl  to  share  it 
and  that  the  time  to  prove  himself  has  ai'rived. 

Uncertain  or  not,  there  is  one  major  decision  the  newly- 
wed  Nugents  have  already  made  together:  They  want  to  be 
absolutely  on  their  own — at  a  comfortable  distance  from  the 
White  House.  "Pat  would  no  more  depend  on  my  family 
for  his  roof  than  he  would  depend  on  me  to  open  his  mouth 
and  shove  food  down  his  throat."  Luci  said  with  pride.  And 
Pat  clinched  it:  "We  don't  want  to  live  in  the  White 
House — we  wouldn't  rent  a  washroom  there." 

Except  for  ruling  out  16CM3  Permsylvania  Avenue,  Pat 
doesn't  really  care  very  much  where  they  do  live.  "I  could 
live  in  Nome,  Alaska,  with  Luci,"  he  says,  "and  it  wouldn't 
bother  me." 

"There  goes  the  Alaska  vote,"  Luci  chimed  in,  with  a 
look  of  mock  horror. 

But  Pat  wasn't  quite  ready  to  stop  being  serious.  "W^eU," 
he  persisted,  "what  I  meant  was,  wherever  you  go,  no  mat- 
ter how  far  away  from  your  home,  there  ai'e  always  new 
friends  to  be  made.  And,  as  for  leaving  your  family,  well, 
you  have  your  own  life  to  lead,  and  they  have  theirs." 

It  won't  be  quite  that  simple,  of  course.  Although,  as  Pat 
says,  "we  very  much  want  a  normal  life,"  it  wiU  hardly  be 
possible  to  forget  that  Luci  Johnson  Nugent  can  never  be 
just  like  any  ordinary  American  bride,  so  long  as  her  father 
is  President. 


insists  it's  never  "bothered"  him  to  have  three  Secret 
Service  men  trailing  his  fiancee,  even  on  their  dates.  But 
Luci  moans:  "I'm  manying  a  man  I've  never  been  out 
alone  on  a  date  with.  It  kinda  gets  to  you  at  times,  but  you 
have  to  accept  it.  I  can't  fight  city  hall;  I've  got  no  choice. 
But  I  hope  we'U  have  more  of  a  private  life  now." 

Realistically,  neither  of  them  expects  to  escape  the  gold- 
fish-bowl aspects  of  Presidential  family  life  completelj'.  The 
Johnsons  may  be  the  First  Family,  but  they  are  also  Luci's 
family — and  Pat's  too,  now. 

Pat  readily  admits  being  "impressed"  by  the  President. 
"I  always  will  be,"  he  adds.  But.  in  the  frenzied  months 
since  he  and  Luci  became  engaged,  he  has  begun  to  admire 
L.B.J,  as  a  man,  rather  than  a  monument.  "The  first  time  I 
met  him  I  was  nervous,'  Pat  confessed.  "Now,  even  though 
he's  still  the  President,  I  also  consider  him  a  friend." 

The  feeling,  apparently,  is  mutual.  As  early  as  last  spring, 
the  President  took  to  calling  Pat  "son-in-law.''  Both  he  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  began  "borrowdng"  Pat  from  Luci  for  bowl- 
ing sessions  in  the  small  alley  of  the  Executive  Office  Build- 
ing, adjohidng  the  WTiite  House.  Pat,  it  soon  turned  out, 
was  able  to  suppress  his  awe  {continued  on  page  107) 
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^H^^^^      It's  an  exciting  new  trend  in  appliances— an  idea  that's  been  growing 
^^^^^^B     by  leaps  and  bounds  ever  since  the  first  tame  departure  from  clinical 
white  to  pale  pastels  and  subdued  browns.  All  of  this  newly  unleashed 
color  is  part  of  a  bigger  trend  toward  more  imaginative  design  in  the 
^^^^^^■^^^l  ^^m^^  ^^M^^^m     kitchen.  The  thinking  behind  the  trend  is  that  since  so  much  of  your 

^^^^H^^^^H  ^^K^m  ^^^^^^m     time  is  spent  in  the  kitchen,  and  so  much  money     invested  there, 

^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^      ought  to  be  at  least  as  colorful  and  attractive  as  any  other  room  in  the 

Color  Inuodes  the  Kitchen       house.  And  a  wildly  colorful  kitchen  might  very  well  inspire  you  to 
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some  wildly  creative  cooking.  So  why  not  have  a  red  dishwasher,  a 
green  refrigerator,  a  blue  range'  Then  coordinate  them  with  all  the 
exciting  new  materials  available  now  for  floors,  work  surfaces  and 
walls.  It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  this  new  color  excite- 
ment is  just  one  more  wonderful  feature  of  today's  appliances— a  plus 
factor  added  to  the  marvelous  performance  you  expect  and  deserve 
from  them.  For  more  about  these  and  other  appliances,  see  page  118. 
By  MARGARET  DAVIDSON,  Home  Management  Editor 


Amana  refrigerator 
freezer,  faced  in  striped 
plastic.  Other  facings 
include  washable  coated 
fabric  u-itb  wall 
covering  to  match. 


ON  THE  WAY  UP: 
YOUNG  FASHION, 
YOUNG  TALENT 

By  Nora  O'Leary, 
Patterns  Editor 


On  their  way  up,  up.  up  .  .  .  seven  girls  who  know  where  they're  going  .  .  . 
who  know  what  they  want  .  .  .  what  they  love  to  wear  ...  all 
indi\ndualLits.  yet  each  girl,  in  her  own  way.  ver\-  much  in  tune  witli  the 
times.  Some  things  they  have  in  c-omnion:  they're  all  actresses  .  .  .  mu<l 
look  their  best  always  .  .  .  they  all  adore  clothes,  but  consider  the 
"clotheshorse"  old-fa.shioned.  The  kind  of  fa.shion  they  love:  what  their 
contemporaries,  today's  young  designers,  are  turning  out  .  .  .  clothes 
that  are  kicky  but  not  kooky  .  .  .  classic  but  not  c-onservative.  To  illustrat- 
on  these  four  pages,  they  wear  clothes  we  made  from  young-designer- 
pattems,  using  a  coordinated  collec-tion  of  plaids,  checks  and  heathers. 
First  and  most  famous  of  our  group.  CANDY  BERGEN,  below,  whose  first 
film.  The  Group,  had  critics  ra^4ng  .  .  .  ""Super-raoWe-star-to-be.  .  . 
Her  famous  father  b  ventriloquist  Edgar  Bei^en :  her  mother,  former 
model  Frances  Westerman:  her  "brothers,"  CharUe  McCarthy  and 
Mortimer  Snerd.  You'll  see  her  soon  in  her  newest  film  The  Sand  PebhU:^. 
Candy  wears  here  a  trench<-oat  dress  in  heather  tweed  with  all  the 
traditional  trimmings:  shoulder  tabs,  fly  front,  patch  pockets.  With  it  a 
matching  turtleneck  knit  fill-in.  By  Gayle  Kirkpatrick.  Butterick  4i04. 
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HEATHER  HEWITT,  above  ...  a  mass  of  honey-blond  hair  .  .  .  round. 
l»Uie  Sianie>e-<at  eyes  and  "the  longest  legs  in  the  world"  .  .  .  was  discovered 
by  Miss  America  scouts  while  on  a  ski  patrol  .  .  .  won  the  Miss  Vermont 
title  and  a  sc-holarship  to  study  acting  in  New  York.  Scheduled  to  play 
the  lead  in  three  rao\ies.  one  of  which,  appropriately,  is  called  Ski  Weekend. 
to  l>e  filmed  in  Vermont,  Heather's  also  a  singer,  an  accomplished  artist,  a 
model.  Here.  Heather  wears  a  look  that's  a  favorite  in  London's  Camaby 
Street  .  .  .  pea  jacket  and  matching  V>ell  bottom.s  in  heatherj'  Bristol  blue 
tweed.  Butterick  4H6.  Hat  and  turtleneck  match.  Skirt  included  in  pattern. 
JOEY  HEATHERTON,  left  ...  a  tiny,  bouncy  ash  blonde  .  .  .  started  her 
acting  career  as  a  ■■hea\7""  ...  "I  specialized  in  teen-age  rebels  and  wicked 
wenches"  .  .  .  surprised  everj'one  by  becoming  a  song  and  dance  sen.sation 
un  TVs  Hullabaloo.  Not  one  bit  surprised,  her  musician  father  Ray 
Heatherton.  You'll  see  her  soon  in  (  a.^sino  Royale  with  Peter  Sellers.  Joey's 
wardrobe  goes  with  her  many-faceted  personality  .  .  .  "Sometimes  I  feel 
like  being  sophisticated,  other  times  I  loaf  around  in  cut-off  dungarees." 
Here,  she  wears  a  dress  in  houndstooth  check  banded 
with  coordinated  plaid.  By  Emmanuelle  Khanh,  Butterick  design  4170. 
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JANE  ELLIOTT,  above  .  .  .  brainy,  articulate  ...  a  girl  who  knows  how  to 
make  her  dreams  come  true  ...  is  zooming  to  the  top  fast.  While  still  at 
the  Daltoii  School  in  New  York,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  become  an 
actress  ,  .  .  now,  two  years  after  graduation,  is  starring  on  Broadway  in 
The  Impossible  Years  with  Alan  King.  Jane  is  just  as  definite  about  what 
she  likes  in  clothes  ...  "I  love  long  sleeves  ...  I  think  they're  very 
graceful  ...  if  a  dress  is  made  of  pretty  fabric,  the  more  you  see  of  it,  the 
l)elter."  Sfj,  naturally,  Jane  was  pleased  with  the  dress  she  wears  here:  A 
full-sleeved  smork  dress,  in  coordinated  y)Iaid  and  houndstooth  checks.  By 
D'  jinne  Littell.  Hutlerick  design  3970.  HEIDI  MURRAY,  right  .  .  .  tall, 
slender  .  .  .  the  fashion  conservative  of  the  groiij).  Heidi  appeared  on 
liroadway  in  Ruth  (iordon's  A  Very  Rich  Woman,  toured  in  the  sec-ond 
national  comjjany  of  Toke  IJer,  She's  Mine.  Loves  simi)le  clothes  that  are 
well  nia^le  .  .  .  frowns  on  frejikish  a^-cessorizing  and  "|>hi^tie,  metal  and 
jjop-art  dresses."  Here,  Heidi  wears  a  cut-out  evening  dress  with  classic 
lines,  in  bhic  and  aqua  clieckefl  wool.  Vogue  design  6900. 
Pattern  includes  a  coat  for,  if  yf»u  prefer,  make  ii  matching  stole). 

Jiarkvicii :  tiriil  !r,ii  l<,  urdrr  laiiUriKj  inslrvclniii^  on  ixkjc  I  I-I. 
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PRUDENCE  FARROW,  left  ...  a  tall  (.5  feet  9)  girl  .  .  .  imp's  face  .  .  .  short - 
cropped  auhurii  hair.  Her  acting  aspiration.s  are  understandable  .  .  .  her 
mother  is  Maureen  O'Sullivan,  now  touring  in  The  Siihjcct  Was  Roxc-s-  .  .  . 
her  sister,  Mia,  stars  in  TV  s  Peyton  Place.  Efjually  understandable:  her 
interest  in  directing  movies.  Her  father,  John  Farrow,  was  one  of  Holly- 
wot)d's  l)est-known  directors.  Prudence  wears  a  little-boy  jacket  ...  a 
nuitching  hip-rider  skirt.  Of  grape  and  navy  houndstooth  checks.  By  (Jayle 
Kirkj)atrick.  Butterick  420.5.  Pattern  includes  a  blouse.  KAREN  BLACK, 
l)elow  ...  a  dark-haired  gamine  who  hit  it  lucky  almost  immediately 
after  coming  to  New  York  from  Park  Ridge,  111.,  with  an  understudy 
role  in  Take  Her,  She's  Mine.  After  that  she  appeared  in  The  Play  Rooin 
on  Broadway;  will  soon  appear  in  the  film  Yon' re  a  Big  Boy,  \oir. 
Karen  loves  the  kind  of  clothes  she  wears  here.  "I  like  hip  pants  .  .  . 
they're  really  designed  for  girls'  figures."  The  cardigan  jacket  of  her  plaid 
l)ants  suit  is  bound  in  coordinated  heather  tweed.  Knit  turtleneck  fill-in 
matches.  By  Mary  Quant.  Butterick  design  iliS.  Pattern  al.so  includes 
hipster  skirt.  All  fabrics  and  yarn  on  these  pages  are  of  wool  by  Millikin, 
availalile  at  most  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  stores  and  through  Sears  catalog. 


c4  CooUboek  far  ^Foar^Poeis&Oihen 

limi  >.  liui  p«M.-fs.  pi-rhjps  mt>n-  than  amonc  dsr.  savur  all  ihr  full  i(»vs  of  life,  csprciallv  the  pleasure-  of  th<r 
pilau-.  S«».  asiuie'ptMtr  pttcfs  (and  p«mny-m-isc  cwtks  of  anr  melierl  in«mi  dishes  that  are  e«.YMMMnical.  yet 
dairlul  enou}^  for  the  richest  tables.  Ann  Ro|;ers  is  a  doer  poet  m-ith  a  knowing  appreciation  ol  f«M>d.  swift 
humor  and  j>«MHl  sense.  We  have  selected  a  variety  of  dishes  from  her  CmJthmtk  fvr  Pmt  Pmel%  «W  Othen 
(<  hartcs  Scrihner'$'St»ns,  New  V<trk.  S-«.W|  as  tMir  August  cxM»klxM>k  cx»ndensafi«>n.  Rih-stic-kin};  dishes 
like  those-  pictured  here  are  perhaps  for  the  lean  times.  Fnwn  left  !«•  right,  thev  are:  a  rich  vegciaMe- sausage 
,  dish  callc^i  Jascr  K«M,  an  ariMnatic.  garlicky  Spas>Ktti  with  Gvccn  Sauce  and  a  spic^  Bicadtoaf  Bartecue. 
Other  dishes  arc  lt»r  gala  times  when  an  unevpeiied  dii-ck  brings  **n  celcbraiittn.  Ann  K*igers  intersperses 
these  recipes  with  charming  asides  and  manv  tips  for  making  a  scarcitv  stretch  and  bloss«»m  int«»  abundance. 
One  thing  the  piKtr  piHrt  must  never  do.  she  says,  is  to  gulp  a  meal  standing  up.  An«  meal  must  be  eaten  m  itfa 
cc-rc-m»»n\.  e*en  if  it's  onlv*'a  big  fresh  roll — the  French  «»r  Italian  kind— the  crust  shattering  w  ith  the  first  bite, 
the  inside  a  netw«irk  of  intricate  passages  and  d«>med  riMMns!  It  smells  of  %easf  and  wheaiticlds  and  w  aierialls 
and  salt  flats.  And  because  its  very  texture  requires  slow  and  careful  munching,  and  each  crumb  must  be  picked 
up,  it  pr*»vides  time  for  these  natural,  fragrant  a$$(»ciati«>ns.  So  this  is  the  first  rule:  always  ha*e  fresh  bread." 
selected  recipes  begin  on  page  104.  JOUMALS  COOKBOOK  OF  TIC  MONm  NIMBER  U  OF  A  SEMES. 
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ASPARAGUS  OMELET  EMMEITAi. 
To  make  tne  om«tet  in  this 
picture:  Start  with  18  fr«.shly 
cooked.  Mited  ard  bUcif- 
peppered  asparaqus  spears 
about  4  inches  long.  To  is  to 
heat  and  keep  warm  in  d  skillet 
with  2  tablespoons  melted  butter 
or  margarine.  From  time  to  time 
give  the  pan  a  shake  to  heat 
asparagus  on  all  stdM. 


Pe  use  the  Basic  Omelet  recip 
or:    age  101.  Double  it.  using 
4  <        (But  go  no  further:  really 
larc  '.'  .melets  can  be  a  mess.) 
As  .r>i.  -  as  the  omelet  beyms 
t'  ,   arrange  asparagus 

'  •'  r.  9  facing  one  way, 

Fold  into  thirds, 
)o  '>'  /er  asparagus  and 

tilt  1.    7  «n  even-proof  platter. 


Place  a  wide  strip  of  Swiss 
cheese  like  a  big  t>elt  around 
its  middle.  Cover  everything 
except  the  rheese  with  t 
strips  of  aluminum  foil, 
under  broiler  1  or  2  minutes  or 
until  chees'  melts  and  takes  on 
a  gilded  glory.  Watch  like  a 
hawk  every  second.  Serves  2 
moderately  hungry  persons. 


Can  you  walk  a  tightrope?  Split  a  diamond?  Make  an 
omelet?  All  three  feats  have  in  the  past  been  considered 
comparable.  But  our  iconoclastic  methods  take  the  fan- 
fare and  fright  out  of  omelets.  We  start  with  Squiggled 
Eggs — somewhat  easier  than  finger  painting — and  go  on 
to  a  Piperade — a  super-simple  whole-meal  scramble  of 
the  Basque  country  adapted  from  a  recipe  said  to  have 
been  part  of  the  dowry  of  Maria  Theresa.  Then  on  to  a 
Frittata,  an  Italian  unflipped  omelet  that  is  finished  under 


the  broiler.  Slyly  you  find  yourself  easing  into  the  True 
Thing.  With  our  detailed  instructions,  it's  a  breeze  (well, 
almost).  Omelets  for  breakfast,  lunch,  supper,  brunch, 
even  dessert! 

Blown  up  on  this  page,  as  in  an  omelet  lover's  dream, 
we  show  a  4-egg  omelet  enfolding  asparagus  tips  and 
topped  with  Swiss  cheese,  or  you  could  use  our  miracle 
Mornay  sauce  made  from  cheese  soup.  Quick  now.  flip 
to  page  101.  By  POPPY  CANNON.  Food  Editor 


OMELETS,  ETC. 


Deviled  Ham 
Pinwheels 


Consider  those  economical  and  everlasting 
cans  or  jars  of  meat  on  your  shelf.  Lifesavers 
in  emergencies,  but  why  wait  for  a  panic? 
Like  genies,  out  of  those  obliging  cans  pop 
whole-meal  casseroles,  exotic  meat  salads, 
savory  foreign  dishes,  elegant  appetizers. 
Give  a  whoosh  with  your  can  opener  and  see 
what  happens! 

On  the  hottest  day,  there's  nothing  more 
cooling  to  serve  for  to  make)  than  Beef 
Tongue  Vinaigrette— a  Parisian  favorite  that's 
ready  in  two  shakes.  Separate  2  (7-oz  )  jars 
sliced  tongue  and  arrange  slices  along  with 
3/2  cup  onion  rings  on  a  serving  platter. 
Sprinkle  with  lots  of  coarsely  chopped  water- 
cress. In  a  sauceijan,  combine  j/^  cup  vinegar, 
%  cup  olive  oil  and  1  tablespoon  mi;.c-d 
pickling  sjjices.  Bring  to  a  boil.  Kemovf  from 
h(-  it  and  stir  in  2  dove*?  garlic,  minced.  Cool 
aligJjtly.  Pour  over  tongue.  Chill  in  refrig- 
erator at  least  1  hour,  or  in  fr<jezfcr  for  ."3 
minutes.  Serves  4. 

A  Vienn***;  Unusfrau  we  know  <  pends 
hours  making  Austrian  Shepherd's  Fie.  'ou'il 
take  1.5  minutes!  HU^nd  J  ''%-(>■/..)  pkt^  vhifr- 
sauce  mix  with  2  cups  milk.  Stir  in  1  t<  ;iH;  oon 
preparfKl  mustard,  1  tf  ivj -own  celery  Halt  and 
teasfKxjn  dried  Hhallol:,  Hring  f/>  a  boil 
over  medium  heat,  Htirring  constantly  until 
thickened.  Stir  in  4  <4-<y7..)  cans  Viennese- 
Btyle  HausageH,  drained  anrl  cut  in  halves 
Add  i  (iJ[i  Hauteed  onion  ringH  and  1  ( uf) 
pf^aa.  Simmer,  covered,  10  minutes.  Mean- 


while, make  up  1  (4-serving)  pkg.  instant 
potatoes  according  to  pkg.  directioris.  Pipe  or 
spoon  potatoes  to  form  a  border  around  1 
(1-qt.)  casserole  or  4  individual  casseroles. 
Broil  6  inches  from  heat  for  1  to  2  minutes 
to  brown  lightly.  S{X)on  sausage  mixture  into 
center.  Serve  at  once.  Makes  4  servings. 

Happy  surprises  in  a  picnic  or  lunch  basket 
are  Deviled  Ham  Pinwheels — as  savory-good 
cold  as  they  are  hot.  Combine  2  (4H-oz.) 
cans  deviled  ham,  4  hard-cooked  eggs, 
coarsely  chopped,  3^  cup  thinly  sliced  scal- 
lions,  cup  mayonnaise,  and  l-i  teaspoon 
cloves.  Set  aside.  Combine  2  cups  biscuit  mix 
with  '^^-j  cup  milk,  using  a  fork.  Gently  press 
into  a  ball.  Roll  out  on  a  lightly  floured  board 
into  a  lO-by-12-inch  rectangle.  Spread  filling 
over  dough,  leaving  a  half-inch  margin  along 
the  longest  side  farthest  away  from  you. 
MoLsten  the  margin  with  water.  Roll  up 
dough  jelly-roll  fashion,  beginning  at  the 
longest  side  nearest  you.  Press  gently  to  seal. 
Cut  irtU)  12  onc-in<h  slices.  Bake  on  cookie 
sheet  in  hot  oven  425''  for  15  minutes.  Makes 
6  servings  (2  eachy. 

A  galantine  is  made  of  meat  that  is  pressed 
iiitf;  a  mold  and  chilk-fl.  The  "mold"  for  our 
Frosty  Beef  Galantine  is  simply  its  own  i»ear- 
Hhaped  <an.  ('hill  1  (1-lh.,  14-oz.)  can  roast 
beef  according  li>  label  dir<;ctioiis.  Blend  1 
cup  mayojinaise  with  I  fablcHiH>on  j)repar('d 
n.imtard,  1  tables|K)on  hor8«TadiHh,  drained, 
1  tables|K>on  c-ho[)ped  chives,  1  clove  garlic!, 


crushed,  '4  teaspoon  salt  and  3  8  teaspoon 
pepper.  Chill  at  least  30  minutes.  To  serve: 
unmold  chilled  meat  from  the  can  in  one 
piece — onto  serving  platter.  Frost  with  may- 
onnaise mixture.  Keep  refrigerated  until 
serving  time.  Garnish  merrily.  Serves  4  to  6. 

Beef  Eggs  Surprise  are  a  hearty  new  ver- 
sion of  an  old  summer  favorite.  Finely  chop 
1  (12-oz.)  can  corned  beef.  Place  in  medium 
bowl.  Slice  8  hard-cooked  eggs  in  half,  length- 
wise. Remove  yolks  and  add  to  chopped 
corned  beef  together  with  ?4  cup  sour  cream, 
1  teaspoon  dry  mustard,  32  teaspoon  salt  and 
3^8  teas{X)on  pepper.  Blend  well  and  pile  into 
egg-white  halves.  Dust  each  with  paprika, 
serve  on  a  bed  of  Bibb  lettuce.  Place  extra 
filling  in  8  lettuce  cups  and  serve  alongside. 

Elegant  enough  for  a  party  are  Curried 
Corned  Beef  Timbales.  Who'd  guess  it  started 
with  a  can  of  corned  beef  hash  ?  Blend  2  ( 1 5-oz. ) 
cans  corned  beef  hash  with  3  2  teas|x>on 
curry  powder.  Divide  evenly  among  6  (6-oz.) 
lightly  greased  cusUird  cups.  Bake  at  350° 
for  20  to  25  minutes.  Meanwhile,  make  sjiuce 
by  combining  in  a  medium  saucepan  1  can 
condensed  cream  of  mushroom  soup,  3  2  <  "F^ 
milk,  1  (3-oz.)  can  chopped  mushrooms  (in- 
cluding liquid),  1  teasjjoon  salt,  'h  tea8|M)on 
pepper  and  another  '  2  teaspoon  curry  pow- 
der. Stir  and  bring  to  a  boil,  then  simmer 
for  5  minutes.  .Just  before  serving,  stir  in  6 
hard-cooked  eggs,  sliced.  Unmold  hash  onto 
serving  platter.  Pour  sauce  over.  Serves  6. 
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Top-stove  III 


New  way  to  make  a  juicy  tender  loaf  with  Campbell's  Soup 


1 .  Mix  (see  recipe) .  Shape  into  loaves.  2.  Brown  on  both  sides.  Cover  and  cook.  Top  with  rest  of  soup— finish  cooking 
TOP-STOVE  MEAT  LOAF 


Quick,  easy,  hearty  main  disli 

IVi  lb.  ground  beef  1  tsp.  salt 

Vi  cup  dry  bread  crumbs 
1  can  (10^4  oz.)  Campbell's 

Tomato  Soup 
V*  cup  finely  chopped  onion 
1  egg,  slightly  beaten 


Generous  dash  pepper 

1  tbsp.  shortening 
V4  cup  water 
Vi  tsp.  prepared  mustard 

2  slices  process  cheese,  cut  in  half 


Thoroughly  mix  beef,  crumbs,  Vi  cup  soup,  onion,  egg,  and  season- 
ings. Shape  firmly  into  2  loaves;  brown  on  both  sides  in  skillet  in 
shortening.  Cover:  cook  over  low  heat  25  minutes.  Spoon  off  fat. 
Pour  remaining  soup  mixed  with  water  and  mustard  on  loaves; 
top  with  cheese.  Cook  10  minutes,  uncovered.  4  to  6  servings. 

Chen  Method:  Mix  and  shape  as  above.  Bake  at  350 -F.  for  40 
minutes.  Spoon  off  fat.  Pour  remaining  soup  (omit  water)  mi.\ed 
with  mustard  on  loaves;  top  with  cheese.  Bake  5  minutes  more. 


For  608  quick,  easy,  delicious  recipes,  get  "Cooking  With  Soup"— the  200-page  Campbell  cookbook.  Send  50c  and  3  Campbell's 
Soup  labels  to:  Cookbook.  Box  326,  Maple  Plain,  Minn.  Offer  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time.  Void  if  prohibited  or  restricted  bylaw. 


Line  B  Dag 


BY  POPPY  CANNON 

1.  On  the  first  Jamaican  Independence  Day  (4  years  ago)  John 
and  Liz  Pringle  >ei  ved  an  unforgettable  Black  Bean  Soup  in 
partly  scooped-out  avocado  halves.  Come  close  with  a  can,  a 
"peg"  of  crushed  garlic,  a  hint  of  ihyme,  dash  of  cayenne. 
Serve  hot  or  chilled,  topped  with  hard-cooked  egg  yolks.  For  4. 

2.  Snitched  for  August,  month  of  sandwiches,  from  the  Small 
World  on  Hollywood  Boulevard:  Hamburger  Stroganoff,  a 
6-ounce  whopper  on  a  sourdough  bun  covered  with  Stroganoff 
sauce  (made  from  a  packaged  mix  if  you  like),  flanked  by  a 
spiced  peach,  frilled  with  fresh  spinach  leaves. 

3.  Pageantry  of  Old  Spanish  Days  in  Santa  Barbara.  Picadillo 
in  the  pan — most  exotic  of  hashes. 

4.  There  are  a  hundred  thousand  ways  of  composing  Picadillo. 
This  one  from  a  California  Mission:  In  cup  heated  olive  oil 
cook  1  medium  chopped  onion,  2  cloves  garlic,  crushed,  1  cup 
drained,  diced,  canned  tomatoes,  J4  cup  chopped  green  pepper, 
1  tablespoon  capers  .  .  .  till  tender,  not  brown.  Add  4  table- 
spoons seedless  raisins,  2  cups  chopped  cooked  meat — almost 
any  kind.  Simmer  5  minutes.  Four  servings,  2  people! 

5.  On  St.  Oswald's  Day  in  Grasmere,  England,  always — 
orange-flavored  gingerbread.  We  turn  to  a  mix,  using  orange 
juice  for  half  the  liquid.  Add  }i  cup  finely  chopped  candied 
orange  peel.  Flour  the  fruit  to  prevent  sticking  and  sinking. 

6.  Blessing  of  the  grapes  today  in  Rome  and  Athens.  An  extra 
benison  for  a  blessedly  low-calorie  new  grapeade  in  cans. 

7.  For  Sunday  supper  to  celebrate  the  20th  Seafood  Festival  in 
Maine — Lobster  Rolls.  Toss  2  cups  finely  chopped  cooked  lob- 
ster meat  with  2  tablespoons  mayonnaise,  a  big  splotch  of  catsup 
and  '4  cup  of  finely  diced  celery.  Chill  well.  Heap  on  4  toasted 
rolls,  well-anointed  with  melted  butter  or  soft  margarine. 

8.  In  New  Hampshire,  during  a  Cracker  Barrel  "do,"  we  first 
tasted  Marlborough  Pie.  Now  made  a  smart  new  way:  Beat  a 
package  of  lemon  whipped-dessert  mix  with  cijp  milk  til) 
thick.  Add  >2  cup  sweetened  applesauce,  2  more  minutes  of 
beating.  Fold  in  another  cup  of  applesauce,  spoon  into  a  9-inch 
baked  pie  shell.  Top  with  whipped  cream.  Nutmeg? 

9.  Surprising  but  loverly  for  summer  suppers  is  the  new-style 
big  eye  pork  chop.  Lean,  sweet  and  delicate  as  the  white  meat 
of  chicken.  Cut  or  pound  thin  and  it  cooks  "right  fast." 

10.  In  deference  to  St.  Lawrence,  the  languid  saint  who  was 
martyred  by  fire,  in  many  parts  of  Europe  one  never  heats  the 
oven  today.  So  it's  cold  cuts  from  the  comer  deli. 

11.  With  meats  of  all  persuasions,  hot  and  cold,  Americans 
dote  on  Sassamanesh  sauce — that's  Indian  for  cranberry. 

12.  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  Fountain  of  Youth  man,  arrived  this 
day  in  Puerto  Rico.  And  one  must  eat  Flan — the  national  sweet. 
A  turned-out  caramel  custard,  our  grandmothers  called  it.  On 
a  warm  day  it  was  "baked"  on  top  of  the  stove  in  a  heavy, 
covered  skillet,  the  small,  brown,  syrup-coated  custard  cups 
set  on  a  rack  in  simmering  water  for  25  minutes 

13.  i  nder  the  spreading  green-and-white-striped  tents  on  the 
rocky  shores  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  at  least  30,000  people  will 
be  feasting  on  French-fried  scallops,  slaw  and  trimmings 
during  the  annual  Scallop  Festival.  If  New  Bedford  seems  too 
far,  i,:akc  u  bceline  for  the  frozen-food  bin.s. 

14.  Never  enough  bacon  fo  satisfy  the  Sunday-morning 
crush — r.c  >'ntil  we  began  laying  the  slices  side  by  side  on 
racks  in  ^r.  •:  paos.  Stowed  in  a  350°  oven  about  30  minutes. 
No  nicking,  no  rrjming,  no  fussing. 

'        ly  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  Armenia,  years 
nui,  d  Mary  gave  a  party 

;•  hlijfhTry  versus  huckleberry  battle  raging. 

•fk  Finn  notwithstanding,  chances  are 
ri'^v  other  one  of  you  ii,ts  ever  tasted 
'  -vhich  has  ten  large;,  hr  rd,  bony 


17.  For  his  birthday,  Davy  Crockett  Dodgers  from  his  birth 
state  of  Tennessee:  a  marvelous,  crusty  hot  bread  baked  on  a 
griddle.  Fling  together  Hi  cups  cornmeal,  5  2  cup  flour,  H  tea- 
spoon baking  soda,  1  teaspoon  baking  powder,  M  teaspoon 
salt.  Add  2  tablespoons  melted  fat  and  U2  cups  buttermilk. 
Pat  into  8  flat,  oval  patties.  Bake  on  a  hot,  greased  griddle  until 
golden  brown  and  crispy  on  both  sides. 

18.  In  Anadarko,  Okla.,  begin  the  ceremonials  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Plains,  who  had  wily  ways  with  the  wild  cucumber  not 
unlike  the  Four  Seasons,  where  they  are  peeled,  cut  into 
fingers,  steamed  and  sprinkled  with  chopped  walnuts. 

19.  Rex  Stout's  sister  Ruth  is  busily  freezing  pecks  of  tomatoes 
out  of  her  garden.  How?  Just  stow  whole  or  halved  into  con- 
tainers. When  thawed,  they  have  the  look  and  feel  of  a  canned 
tomato,  but  they  eat  as  if  this  moment  picked. 

20.  Sweet  Com  Festival  in  Sun  Prairie,  Wis.  Will  they  be 
cooking  roasting  ears  our  new  way?  Covered  inch-deep  with 
cold  water  .  .  .  dash  of  sugar  and  lemon  juice,  no  salt.  Bring  to 
full  boil  1  or  2  minutes,  stand  uncovered  at  least  8. 

21.  Hawaii's  Admission  Day  and  Lomi-Lomi  Salmon  is  an 
enchanting  appetizer-salad.  Cut  U  lb.  sliced,  smoked  salmon 
or  lox  into  small  strips.  Combine  with  2  fresh  tomatoes,  cut 
into  eighths,  I  green  pepper,  diced,  I  large  onion,  in  thin  rings. 
Into  the  refrigerator  at  least  half  an  hour.  Sprinkle  with 
chopped  scallions  or  chives.  Goes  with  crusty  bread. 

22.  Queen  Anne's  Lace  or  Wild  Carrot  flowers  make  poetry  on 
the  plate.  Simply  hold  by  the  stem  into  pancake  batter,  drain, 
fry  in  deep  oil  about  a  minute.  Strew  with  cinnamon-sugar. 

23.  Time  for  the  fresh  green  figs,  the  crenshaws  and  the  honey- 
dew  melons.  All  of  them  reach  their  zenith  as  hors  d'oeuvres 
when  mated  with  tissue-thin  sliced  Italian  prosciutto  ham, 
cervelat  or  salami.  Befleck  with  black  pepper. 

24.  Always  on  St.  Bartholomew's  there  shall  be  a  mutton 
roast,  they  used  to  say.  So  spear  a  leg  of  lamb  on  the  spit.  Out- 
doors? Swab,  as  in  Greece,  with  a  halved  lemon  on  a  long  fork. 

25.  In  Austria,  it's  time  for  the  butter  to  be  blessed. 

26.  Baby  limas  plump  on  the  bushes.  Even  when  infant,  these 
are  tough  babies.  Be  careful  not  to  undercook. 

27.  Presidential  Chili,  because  it's  L.B.J.'s  birthday.  Go  to  no 
end  of  trouble  or  heat  up  2  cans  chili  con  came,  adding  1  table- 
spoon instant  onions,  M  teaspoon  thyme,  2  teaspoons  cumin 
seed.  Serve  with  rice  and  dill  pickles. 

28.  Old-time  fiddlers'  and  country  music  contest  in  Brown- 
ville,  Nebr.,  where,  on  a  Sunday  moming,  you  might  have 
Panned  Ham — thin  slices  cold,  boiled.  Tan  in  butter  or 
margarine.  Push  aside;  add  I  teaspoon  each  sugar,  prepared 
mustard.  Two  tablespoons  vinegar.  Whir  of  pepper.  Simmer  2 
minutes.  Serve  on  fresh  bread  or  toast. 

29.  Bonfires  today  on  mountaintops  from  Sweden  to  Spain. 
And  Pasties  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Made  modernly  from 
much-flattened  refrigerated  buttermilk  biscuits  (10).  For 
filling:  I  can  minced  chicken  plus  2  tablespoons  each 
chopped  pimientos,  green  olives  and  grated  cheese.  Turn 
over,  crimp,  brush  with  beaten  egg.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
(400°)— 15  rninule-s. 

30.  Fiacre  is  a  carriage;  Fiacre  is  a  saint,  for  the  carriage  took 
the  pilgrims  to  the  Saint's  shrine  in  the  district  of  the  noblest  of 
all  cheeses,  which  a  poet  called  "this  gentle  jam  of  Bacchus"— 
Brie  in  France.  But  the  "21"  restaurant  in  Manhattan  gets 
its  Brie  from  Lena,  Illinois. 

31.  Farm  festival  in  Amish  land,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  To 
dunk — ginger  cookies  called  Beef  Tongues.  Prepare  a  package 
of  gingerbread  mix  according  to  the  directions  for  cookies. 
Give  a  little  pinch  so  they  look  like  beef  tongues.  Sprinkle  with 
granulated  sugar  before  baking. 
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Go  light  on  summer  desserts — 
withJell-O'  Gelatin  and  fruit! 
\\  hat  could  be  lighter?  So  cool. 
Satisfying.  Even  refreshing! 
Just  folloM  this  easy  chart  to 
create  the  tastiest  combinations ! 
\Mth  Straw berr>  Flavor: 
Tr>  straw  berries  and  peaches; 
or  Persian  melon; 
or  apple  and  banana  slices. 
With  Raspberr>  Flavor: 
Pears  and  oranges;  raspberries 
and  nectarines;  honeydew  balls: 
peaches  and  green  grapes. 
With  Mixed  Fruit  Flavor: 
Bananas,  pearsand  blackcherries; 
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green  grapes  and  peaches; 
blackberries  and  boysenberries. 
With  Cherry  Flavor:  Bananas 
and  oranges;  red  cherries 
and  peaches;  black  cherries; 
cantaloupe. 

With  Orange  Flavor:  Raspberries 
and  honey  dew  melon;  black- 
berries and  bananas; 
nectarines  and  blueberries. 
With  Lime  Flavor: 
Cantaloupe  and  green  grapes; 
pears  and  bananas;  oranges. 
\N  ith  Lemon  Flavor: 
Peaches  and  honey  dew  melon 
red  cherries  and  nectarines; 
strawberries  and  blueberries. 


OUMMfft. 


PEG  BRACKEN'S  APPENDIX    V  • 


to  the  "I  Hate  to  Cook  Book" 


Once  upon  a  time,  a  lady  was  gifted 
with  a  piece  of  electrical  equipment 
that  could  have  been  a  Chinese  noodle 
machine  or  a  120-volt  pretzel  bender  or 
an  electroplated  futuristic  sock  dryer, 
she  couldn't  tell  which.  As  she  was 
making  glad  cries  and  wondering,  her 
little  boy  said,  with  resoluteness,  "It'll 
be  a  good  place  to  hide  Easter  Eggs." 

He  showed  the  proper  attitude  here. 
It  is  important  to  think  positively 
when  we  can. 

But  sometimes  there  isn't  a  positive 
side.  Only  the  other  day,  I  saw  that  they 
have  perfected  an  electric  paper-towel 
snatcher,  designed  to  save  us  all  from  the 
arduous  work  of  tearing  ofif  the  paper  towels 
by  hand,  which  makes  you  wonder  whether 
we're  drifting  in  the  direction  of  a  fat- 
wristed  society. 

Clearly,  new  kitchen  equipment  poses  a 
problem  for  people  who  hate  to  cook.  Either 
we're  reluctant  to  spend  a  cent  on  that 
end  of  the  house,  or  we're  subject  to  short- 
lived but  expensive  spasms  of  buying  a  new 
gadget  in  the  wistful  hope  that  it  will  solve 
everything. 

But  we've  learned  that  nothing  does. 
We've  learned  that  so  many  things  don't 
work  for  us  the  way  they  work  for  the  dem- 
onstrator. We've  learned,  too,  that  some 
things  are  designed  with  a  certain  malev- 
olence to  take  10  seconds  off  the  preparation 
time  and  add  10  minutes  to  the  wash-up 
time,  which  is  no  bargain. 

And  yet,  some  things  there  be— gadgets, 
habits,  food  products,  even  attitudes— that 
can  take  some  of  the  pain  out  of  the  kitchen. 

First,  there  is  the  matter  of  equipment. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PAIRS  AND 
TRIOS  AND  EVEN  SEXTUPLETS 

It  didn't  take  me  long  in  my  kitchen 
career — say,  five  minutes — to  realize  that  I 
needed  another  oven  or  roaster  or  something. 

Indeed,  as  Eve  discovered  when  she  made 
her  first  applesauce  cake,  it  required  a  dif- 
ferent temperature  than  the  ass's-jawbone 
casserole  she  wanted  to  bake  at  the  same 
time.  All  right,  she  should  have  thought  of 
this  earlier  and  baked  her  cake  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  she  didn't. 

When  you  hate  to  cook  but  have  to,  an 
additional  baking  and  or  roasting  appliance 
is  almost  essential,  because  it  helps  to  com- 
pensatft-  for  inferior  planning  and  forgetful 
shopping.  An  appallingly  large  variety  of 
ovens  is  available,  ranging  from  exi>pnsive 
ones  that  include  rotisseries  to  simpU  r  amp 
types.  WTiichev<-r  kind  you  get  doesn'"  mat- 
ter, so  long  as  '.i  is  easy  to  clean.  And 
operate.  With  rnosl  of  us,  in  the  kite!  •  n,  a 
little  science  goes  a  long  way. 

Then,  take  the  small,  cheap,  items,  'ike 
measuring  spoons.  If  you  hav(-  a  dishwastu  r, 
four  or  five  sets  of  mea.surin;;  spoons  an-  a 
^eat  h*-1p  ♦  thf-m  up,  dropping  the/n 
into  iH  you  go.  (One  set,  at 

lea.st,  .sh   .  o/ig-handied  rectanguiar- 

bowiff]  type,  for  reaching  to  the  bottom  of 
narro  V  jars.) 

And  meaHuriri  •  Six  aren't  too  many, 
ranging  from  th'  h  7.(-  to  th*-  quart. 


Some  things  there  be— gadgets, 
habits,  food  products, 
even  attitudes— that  can  take  some  of 
the  pain  out  of  the  kitchen. 

Another  thing:  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
buy  enough  frozen  pies  and  somehow  dispose 
of  the  contents  so  that  you  have  a  tidy  col- 
lection of  aluminum-foil  pie  tins.  If  you're 
reheating  food,  or  if  you  sometime  feel  com- 
pelled to  muss  some  crumbs  around  in 
melted  butter,  an  aluminum-foil  pie  tin  is  a 
good  thing  to  do  it  in.  It  feels  so  here-today- 
gone-tomorrow  that  you've  no  hesitation 
about  throwing  it  out  instead  of  washing  it. 

Another  item  of  kitchen  equipment  that 
can  make  life  pleasanter  back  there  is  a 
mirror  and  vanity  shelf.  Kitchen  designers 
put  miles  of  shelves  inside  cupboard  doors 
for  you  to  fill  with  spice  jars.  There  is  no 
reason  you  can't  use  one  for  a  mirror  and 
makeup.  Then,  when  you're  feeling  warm 
and  ratty  around  the  edges  like  a  bride's 
poached  egg,  you  can  do  something  about 
it  on  the  premises. 

A  POINT  ABOUT  POTS 

Unfortunately,  a  pot— stew  pot,  saucepan, 
double  boiler,  whatever  it  is— had  better  be 
a  good  pot,  if  it  is  in  the  kitchen  of  someone 
who  hates  to  cook.  Otherwise  it  won't  last 
very  long.  Its  bottom  vdW  burn  out  as  it 
sits  empty  on  the  red-hot  burner.  Hea\'y 
cast-iron  skillets  and  Dutch  ovens  are  usu- 
ally preferable. 

Additionally,  when  you  specialize  in  inter- 
rupted cooking  (preparing  a  dish  up  to  a 
certain  point,  stopping,  finishing  up  later), 
the  cast-iron  things  plus  porcelain-coated 
pots  or  casseroles  make  considerable  sense. 
Then  you  can  reheat  it  on  the  stove  burner, 
to  the  point  where  it  was  when  you  left  it, 
then  finish  it  in  the  oven. 

As  to  smaller  gadgets,  anyone  who  doesn't 
have  a  separate  minute-minder  yet  will  pro- 
duce fewer  charred  cookies  after  she  gets  one. 
It's  always  the  last  batch  that  is  cremated. 

Another  thing:  I  found  that  my  poached- 
egg  performance  improved  immeasurably 
when  I  got  a  poacher.  But  my  English- 
muffin  slicer  hasn't  changed  my  life  any, 
though  I  know  a  lady  who  considers  it  the 
thing  she'd  rescue  first  if  her  house  caught  fire. 

As  to  the  little  gourmet  gadgets,  they,  too, 
are  a  highly  individual  matter.  One  girl's 
Mouli  is  anoth(;r  girl's  mistake.  Though  it 
is  a  great  little  garnisher,  it  takes  an  inter- 
minable time  to  grate  or  mince  sizable 
fjuantitie:H  of  anything.  If  you  are  nicely 
adjusted  to  a  grater  for  cheese  and  kitchen 


shears  for  parsley,  you  probably  won't 
acquire  the  Mouli  habit.  Habit  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  these  things. 

And  so  it  goes,  each  to  her  own.  Good 
pots  and  good  knives,  well  sharpened, 
seem  the  main  essentials  for  the  person 
who  hates  to  cook— and,  oddly  enough, 
for  the  person  who  likes  to. 

As  for  electrical  appliances,  they 
should  be  studied  carefully  before 
they're  bought.  One  must  try  hard  to 
visualize  how  they'll  fit  into  one's  own 
system — to  use  the  word  loosely — of 
running  a  kitchen. 

Also,  should  you  decide  on  an  electrical 
gadget  as  fundamental  as  a  can  opener,  do 
not— in  an  excess  of  enthusiasm— throw  the 
old  hand-operated  variety  away.  In  out-of- 
the-way  places  such  as  Bolinas  (pop.  320) 
and  in-the-waj-  places  like  New  York  (pop. 
7,781,984),  the  power  sometimes  goes  off. 

And  now,  before  we  move  on  to  some  pos- 
sibly helpful  habits  and  some  new  groceries, 
let's  stop  for  a  short  visit  with  THE  BLENDER. 

For  years  I  thought— foolishly,  as  it  turned 
out— that  a  blender  was  something  that  lique- 
fied turnips  and  was  hard  to  clean.  Then  I 
was  given  a  blender,  by  a  lady  who  owned 
two.  Washing  it  couldn't  be  easier,  and  it 
hasn't  liquefied  a  turnip  yet. 

What  it  has  done,  among  other  things,  is 
improve  the  weekend  lunch  situation.  Little 
children  like  to  make  their  own  milk  shakes, 
which  I  consider  a  superb  idea  if  they'll 
clean  up  after  themselves.  Even  a  man  who 
isn't  especially  milk-shake-prone  often  likes 
one  made  with  a  shot  of  bourbon,  and  he 
usually  won't  mind  fixing  it  himself.  You  can 
suggest  that  he  drop  an  egg  into  it,  too. 

As  for  recipes,  a  blender  doesn't  exactly  fix 
you  up  pronto  with  a  "dazzling  array  of  epi- 
curean delights,"  as  the  box  to  mine  said. 
Indeed,  one  must  be  aware  of  enthusiasts 
who  call  something  "Blender  Beef  Stew," 
when  it  contains  18  ingredients,  only  two  of 
which  ever  see  the  blender.  But  it  does 
greatly  simplify  some  recipes  you  wouldn't 
ordinarily  bother  with.  For  instance: 

BLENDER  COLE  SLAW 

Fill  -  3  of  the  blender  with  chunked  vege- 
tables—cabbage, green  or  white  onions,  car- 
rot—then add  water  to  fill  the  final  third 
(two  parts  vegetables  to  one  part  water). 
Flick  the  switch  on  and  off  several  times. 
Drain  it  well  in  a  sieve  and  repeat  till  all  the 
vegetables  are  chopped.  Proportions  for  4 
people  would  be: 

3  2  medium  cabbage    4  green  onions 

1  small  carrot  }i  green  pepper 

For  a  dressing,  mix: 
}  ■>  cup  sour  cream       1  or  2  tsp.  sugar 
}{i  cup  mayonnaise  Salt 

2  Tb.  vinegar  Pepper 

Pour  dressing  over  chopped  vegetables  and 
mix  thoroughly. 

THE  CHIPPED-BEEF  SITUATION 

The  central  fact  about  chipped  beef  is  that 
few  men  with  military  or  naval  backgrounds 
regard  it  with  any  enthusiasm.  Hut  women 
l)uy  it  bccau.s*-  it  kccjis  so  well.  (rouliuuidj 
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rl  Monte  Green  Beans  bring  garden  flavor 
I  any  dish.  Clean*  snipped  and  crispy- tender, 
3U  always  get  your  money's  worth 
th  Del  Monte.  We  specialize  in  beans. 


PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH 
STYLE  GREEN  BEANS 

3  strips  bacon 

1  small  onion,  sliced 

2  tsps.  cornstarch 
'/«  tsp.  salt 

tsp.  dry  mustard 
1  No.  303  can  (1-lb.  size) 
Del  Monte"  Brand 
Cut  Green  Beans 
1  Tbsp.  brown  sugar 
1  Tbsp.  vinegar 
1  hard-cooked  egg,  sliced 

Fry  bacon  in  skillet  until 
crisp.  Remove  bacon  and 
crumble.  Drain  off  all  but 


1  Tbsp.  drippings.  Add 
onion  and  brown  lightly. 
Stir  in  cornstarch,  salt  and 
dry  mustard.  Drain  beans, 
reserving  V2  cup  liquid. 
Stir  reserved  liquid  into 
skillet.  Cook,  stirring,  until 
mixture  boils.  Blend  in 
brown  sugar  and  vinegar. 
Add  green  beans  and  heat 
thoroughly.  Turn  into 
serving  dish  and  garnish 
with  egg,  crumbled  bacon. 
Makes  about  4  servings. 


WITH 


LOW  CALORIE  DISHES 


and  Lea  &  Perrins ...  the  gnginaj  Worcestershire 


Flamenco  \  eal  Chops.  Salt  and  pepper  6  loin  veal  chops.  Roll  in  flour. 
Brown  in  U  C.  hot  oil.  Add  10-oz.  can  beef  consomme,  2  tsps.  grated  lemon 
rind,  1  Tbsp.  Lea  &  Perrins,  ^2  C.  pitted  black  olives,  '2  C.  chopped  green 
pepper,  '2  C.  chopped  onion,  C.  chopped  pimento,  2  Tbsp.  capers.  Cover 
skillet.  Cook  over  low  flame  40-45  min.  Turn  chops  occasionally  until 
tender.  Serves  6  'a  300  calories  per  serving. 


SAUCE 


FREE:  New  48-page  Cookbook,  loo  delicious  ways  to  be 

original  with  Lea  &  Perrins  —  the  zesty  Worcestershire  with  ^ 
the  original  and  authentic  flavor.  For  Cookbook,  write  jf^-  ;^Ji'>^ 
Lea  &  Perrins,  Box L-86    -  — -  —  .-^i^^^ 

Fair  Lawn,  New  Jersey. 


LEA  &  PERRINS 


Sterling-on-Crystal 


A  combinaiion  fii  for  kin^i!  Irresislible, 
yet  prartiral,  guaranteed  not  to  tarnish  — 

V   ■■    '  'nan«--nt   Silver  City  bring'. 

•      tradition  in  the  fon- 
■    offering  the  world'*  lar 
«e»l  •.<  l>M,r,r,       Stcrling-on-Cryslal  gift- 
ware.  Ai  fifi'-  ;"'t  rlr-parimeni  and  jr-welry 

Stf^re^   '•  ■  <■'  .  ,:  '  i  r<-. 

Winn  CITY  CLASS  CO..  inc.,  MERIOtN.  CONN. 


.Ask 
Your 
Dealer 

To 
Show 
It! 


Wonderful  New  Sleeper-Stroller 
With  Smart  Bucket  Sect. 

WELSH  CO.   ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  63104 


J 


Ring  twist  knuckle  problem? 

Witli  a  fii,^;er  Fit  shank,  any  rin>!  old  or 
new— opens  3  sizes  to  slip  over  knuckles, 
snaps  closed  to  fit  snu<?  on  the  finger.  Rings 
won  t  twist,  settings  stay  perfectly  positioned. 
■  Have  your  jeweler  attach  Finger-Fit  to  any 
woman's  ring.  Available  in  14K  yellow  or 
white  gold  or  platinum. 

Mall  co'JDOn  for  name  of  a  fi-^c  je//eler  near  you. 

FINGER-FIT 

DCFT.  L-9.  BOX  300.  BOVAL.  OAK.  MICHIGAN 
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PEG  BRACKEN  continued 

It's  like  money  in  the  bank,  that  ever- 
ready  jar  of  chipped  beef,  waiting  on  the 
shelf.  Which  it  continues  to  do,  because 
so  few  men  will  eat  it. 

The  following  blender-made  spread 
makes  a  good  sandwich,  especially  on 
pumpernickel  or  dark  rye.  With  frozen 
vegetable  soup  or  frozen  green  pea  with 
ham,  you  could  call  it  supper.  And  it 
generally  fools  the  lads  and  uses  up  the 
chipped  beef. 

GOOD  BEEF  SPREAD 

In  the  blender  put : 

2  tsp.  onion  flakes 

2  chopped  hard-boiled  eggs 

cup  chopped  celery 
6  or  8  stuffed  green  olives  or  a  pimiento 
1 1'2  Tb.  mayonnaise 
}  2  tsp.  prepared  mustard 
}i  tsp.  lemon  juice 

Flick  the  switch  on  for^6  seconds  or  so. 
Then  chop — because  a  blender  won't  re- 
ally grind— the  contents  of  a  5-ounce  jar 
of  chipped  beef,  mix  it  thoroughly,  and 
spread  it  on  the  pumpernickel. 

Now  for  some  good  habits. 

In  a  spirit  of  idle  inquiry  once,  I  asked 
a  couple  of  friends  if  there  was  one  thing 
they  wished  they'd  had  the  good  sense  to 
do,  when  they  got  married.  One  said, 
marry  somebody  else.  The  other  said  she 
wished,  very  much,  that  she  had  done 
what  her  sister  had  done. 

Early  on,  it  seems,  her  sister  had  es- 
tablished a  tradition:  on  one  day  of  the 
week  (she  chose  Simday)  she  didn't 
cook.  It  was  simply  a  fact  of  life  in  that 
household.  Mother  didn't  cook  on  Sun- 
days, any  more  than  the  mail  came  on 
Sundays.  The  members  of  the  family 
simply  coped  for  themselves,  using 
Saturday  night's  leftovers  and  whatever 
else  was  aroimd.  This  strengthened  their 
characters,  the  sister  felt,  as  well  as  giv- 
ing her  a  refreshing  oasis  to  look  forward 
to,  every  weekend. 

But  my  friend  ruefully  admitted  that 
she's  finding  it  hard  to  start  a  tradition 
after  10  years. 

There  are  other  good  habits,  however, 
which  you  can  start  at  any  time. 

If  yoiu-  grocery  load  includes  to- 
matoes, you  can  start  water  boiling  in  a 
saucepan  as  you  put  things  away.  Drop 
the  tomatoes  in  it,  leave  them  about  45 
seconds,  and  then  put  them  in  the  re- 
frigerator. The  skins  will  slip  off  easily 
when  you  get  around  to  using  the  to- 
matoes, and  a  skinless  tomato  always 
adds  a  nice  touch.  That's  a  good  time  to 
process  the  greenery  too,  according  to 
your  fashion. 

Another  good  habit,  for  the  preoccu- 
pied cook,  concerns  baking  or  mixing 
anything  that  requires  a  number  of  in- 
gredients. If  you  set  them  all  forth  on  the 
kitchen  counter  and  remove  the  tops- 
then  replace  each  top  the  moment  you 
add  the  ingredient,  you're  less  apt  to  add 
something  twice  or  omit  it  altogether. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  matter  of  new 
food  products. 

First  off,  a  thing  to  beware  of,  if  it 
costs  extra,  is  the  new  food  product  that 
solves  problems  you  didn't  know  you 
had.  Advertisers  like  to  invent  food 
problems  the  way  they  invent  diseases. 

For  instance,  salad  dressing  that's 
"homf)genized  to  cling  to  greens."  If  you 
haven't  noticed  that  yours  has  been 
sliding  off,  there  is  no  clear  advantage 
for  you  heri'. 

Or  round  Hpaghctli.  If  the  long  kind  is 
.1  cliallctivM'  to  von,  .-md  chi-ainT,  ki-cp  on 


buying  it;  and  if  the  children^ave  tro 
ble  with  theirs,  chop  it  up  for  them. 

.Accomplished  home-economics  peoi 
sometimes  assume  that  their  audien 
knows  more  than  it  does;  and  for  this, 
Socrates  said  in  another  context,  we  m; 
gently  blame  them. 

Still,  we  mustn't  blame  them  t 
much.  Many  of  us  lead  sheltered  liv 
where  new  groceries  are  concerned.  E 
cause  oiu'  busy  little  minds  are  els 
where,  we  tend  to  trundle  down  the  sar 
old  aisles  at  the  grocer's,  buying  t 
same  old  products.  This  is  a  shame,  t 
cause  so  many  of  the  new  or  neu 
products  are  right  down  our  culina 
alley. 

For  example,  bacon  that  pops  out 
your  toaster  crisp  and  hot,  leaving  i 
a  droplet  of  grease  behind  it,  can  be 
worth  the  e.xtra  10  percent  it  costs, 
you  hate  to  wash  skillets  and  if  y 
think  the  bacon  tastes  good. 

Or  consider  the  new  freeze-dri 
things,  like  the  green  bell  peppers  th 
come  chopped  in  tidy  jars  and  don't  ne 
refrigerating.  Occasionally  you  find  pro 
ucts  that  make  you  wonder  how  y 
ever  in  the  world  made  out  withe 
them.  I  put  the  dried  grated  orange  a 
lemon  rind  in  this  category,  alotig  \v 
the  minced  dried  onions. 

Handy,  too,  are  the  packaged  p 
seasoned  rice  or  pasta  mixtures— s 
fron,  curry,  Parmesan,  and  so  forth, 
the  production  of  them  is  almost  go 
but  frail-flavored,  you  can  hit  it  nt 
time  with  some  more  of  its  basic  flav 
ing  and  a  lump  of  butter.  (If  the  ba: 
flavoring  is  curry,  simmer  the  curry 
the  butter  for  a  few  minutes  before  y 
add  it. ) 

But  it  is  frtiitless  to  do  more  th. 
touch  upon  the  swiftly  shifting  food  p 
ture.  I  doubt  if  anyone  is  wholly  up  wi 
it,  including  the  biggest  frozen,  canm 
or  ready-mixed  people.  Truly,  we  live 
a  food-minded  age,  as  well  as  a  scie 
tific  one,  and  the  result  is  a  marvel 
minute— some  major,  some  minor,  a: 
some  even  bad-tasting  marvels  y 
wouldn't  want  to  keep  up  with  anj-wa 

Still,  there  are  two  things  it  is  w; 
to  do. 

One  is  to  make  an  eagle-eyed  explor. 
tory  expedition  to  a  good  grocery,  eve 
month  or  so  when  one  is  in  a  livei 
eagle-eyed  mood,  solely  to  see  wha 
new. 

The  other  is  to  allow,  consciously, 
fair  margin  in  the  budget  for  basic  : 
search:  bujing  and  trjing  new  produ' 
to  see  if  they're  worth  buying  again, 
many  certainly  are. 

.■^Iso,  these  experimental  monies  (0 
says  monies  when  speaking  of  funds  ( 
voted  to  serious  purposes)  can  be  e 
ployed  to  compare  various  brands  of  t 
same  thing,  to  see  which  is  best. 

Then  make  a  note  on  the  blackboar 
so  you  remember  next  time.  There  a 
several  pumpkin-pie  fillings  on  the  mn 
ket,  for  instance,  including  one  in  s 
especially  pretty  can  that  makes  a  i 
markably  vile  pie.  For  quite  a  wh 
that's  the  one  I  kept  buying,  till  I  final 
wrote  it  large  on  the  kitchen  wall  with 
skull  and  crossbones  underneath. 

In  a  word,  we  can  make  an  effo 
when  we  remember  to,  while  keeping 
mind  that  Science  will  in  all  probabili 
stay  ahead  of  us.  We  will  continue 
trot  along  behind,  like  fat-legged  i"ts 
a  picnic.  But  we  do  sec  a  lot  of  in  t 
things  along  the  way. 

(More  of  Ptx;  Bracken's  .\i'I'end| 

ill  thi'  Sfplcrnhcr  .lournid.  1 
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's  a  shame  more  women 
bn't  take  up  writing 

ugh  she  has  brought  up  four  children,  America's  most  popular 
n  novelist  has  managed  to  write  more  than  80  books, 
( :ding  many  bestsellers.  Now  she  offers  some 

raging  advice  to  women  who  want  to  get  more  out  of  life 

J  Faith  Baldwin 


ik  it's  very  unfonunatc  ihat  many 
n  wiih  real  Naming  talent  bury  it 
a  mountain  of  dishes, 
ually.  writing  is  one  of  the  iJeal 
sions  for  women.  You  don't  have 
to  an  office,  >ou  don  t  have  to  be 
Aith  half  your  mmd  on  >our  house- 
.  wondering,  if  it  rains,  did  sou 
the  windows.'  And  for  the  woman 
s  lied  down  to  her  home,  writing 
^  a  wonderful  means  of  emotional 
e  and  sclf-expression.  to  say  noth- 
Ihe  extra  income  il  can  bring, 
y,  then,  don't  more  women  write? 
:ainly  can't  be  for  lack  of  material, 
are  many  things  that  only  a  woman 
rite  about  with  the  knowledge  that 
of  firsthand  experience, 
rhaps  that's  why  —  unlike  many 
professions  —  the  welcome  mat  is 
out  for  women  in  the  writing  field, 
we  have  something  special  to  offer 
own  point  of  view  .  Take  the  best- 
Please  Don't  Eat  the  Dahifs.  No 
mild  have  written  that  book! 

t  say,  "I  don't  have  lime" 

g  you  "could  write"'  if  you  "had 
is  no  excuse.  The  fact  is  that  I've 
house  to  run  for  most  of  my  life.  I 
iKky  in  that  I  had  some  help  with 
ousework  and  the  children,  but 
are  always  the  "days  off"  and  also 
;>ected  illnesses.  I  think  r\e  spent 


more  time  in  hospital  waiting  rooms  than 
almost  anvone  else. 

Even  without  the  responsibilities  of  a 
home,  starting  my  career  wouldn't  have 
been  eas> .  It's  hard  to  learn  to  write  well 
enough  to  be  published  when  you're 
working  all  alone. 

I've  often  wished  that  when  I  was  in 
mv  twenties  I  had  had  access  to  a  profes- 
sional writer  who  would  base  been  honest 
with  me.  As  it  was.  I  learned  through  re- 
jections and  rewriting  —  the  trial  and  er- 
ror method. 

.After  I  had  become  established.  I  be- 
gan to  wonder  if  there  wasn't  an  easier 
way.  Wouldn't  beginning  writers  have  a 
better  chance  of  making  good,  and  serve 
a  shorter  apprenticeship,  if  they  could 
get  training  in  their  own  homes  by  well- 
known,  successful  writers? 

Famous  Writers  start 
home-study  school 

Se>eral  years  ago  such  an  opportunity 
became  available  —  for  the  first  time  — 
to  people  who  want  to  write. 

I  was  invited  to  join  w  ith  eleven  other 
authors  to  sian  the  Famous  Writers 
School.  Our  aim  was  to  help  qualified 
men  and  w  omen  de%  elop  their  skill,  talent 
and  craftsmanship  .  .  .  and  to  pass  on  to 
them  our  ow  n  secrets  of  achieving  com- 
mercial success  and  recognition. 

We  started  by  writing  down  all  the 
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Started  the  Famous  N^nters  School:  seated  (I.  to  r.  >.  Bennett  Cen  Fa:  -  - 
en  Evans.  Bruce  Cation.  Mignon  G.  Eberhart.  John  Caples.  J.  D.  Ratciifl. 
'ling.  Mark  Wiseman.  Max  Shulman.  Rudolf  FWsch.  Red  Smith.  Rod  Selling. 


techniques  of  successful  writing  that  we'd 
learned  the  hard  way.  and  organizing 
them  into  a  set  of  lexibooks  and  writing 
assignments.  Then  we  worked  out  a  sys- 
tem for  giving  every  student,  through 
home-study,  the  many  hours  of  indivi- 
dual guidance  and  criticism  that  every 
developing  writer  needs. 

We  patterned  our  teaching  methods 
after  those  of  our  parent  organization, 
the  Famous  Artists  Schools,  which  has 
trained  thousands  of  men  and  women 
for  successful  art  careers. 

You  are  a  class  of  one 

Every  instrtjctor  is  a  working  profes- 
sional writer  or  editor  who  has  himself 
met  and  solved  the  problem  of  writing 
for  publication  many  times. 

When  you  complete  an  assignment  and 
mail  it  to  our  School  one  of  these  w  riter- 
instructors  spends  up  to  two  hours  ana- 
lyzing your  work.  He  blue-pencib  im- 
provements right  on  your  manuscript, 
just  as  my  editors  often  do.  Then  he  sends 
It  back  to  you  with  a  long  letter  of  de- 
tailed comment  and  specific  recommen- 
dations on  how  to  improve  your  writing. 

The  assignments  are  simple  at  ttte  start 
and  gradually  become  more  diallenging. 
You  learn  step-by  -step.  After  you  get  the 
basic  princi(des.  you  move  on  to  more 
specialized  training  in  the  field  of  your 
choice:  Fiction  Writing,  Non-Fiction 
Writing.  .Advertising  or  Business  Writing. 

Because  we  12  who  started  the  School 
have  very  definite  ideas  about  the  teach- 
ing of  w  riting.  we  regularly  take  time  out 
from  our  own  work  to  visit  the  Scbod 
and  confer  w  ith  the  instructors. 

And  we  have  another  way  to  help  the 
>tudents.  Our  School  publishes  the 
Famous  Writers  Magazine,  as  a  show- 
case for  student  work.  It  also  features 
anicles  by  the  1 2  of  us  who  started  the 
School  by  the  instructors,  and  by  other 
w  riters  and  editors. 

Students  break  into  print 

Our  training  works  well.  Students  have 
sold  their  writing  to  hundreds  of  publi- 
cations, incfajding  Good  Housekeeping. 


Ladies  Home  Journal.  Redbook.  True, 
Parents'  Magazine  and  A  merican  Home. 

"I've  now  sold  six  anicles  to  Woman's 
Day  for  S2.050."  says  Doris  Stebbins. 
South  Coventry,  Conn.  "Taking  your 
Course  has  made  it  all  possible."  Sharon 
Wagner.  Mesa.  Ariz.,  writes,  "Wi'hcn  1 
enrolled.  1  was  an  unpublished  writer. 
Since  then.  1  have  made  18  sales  and 
now  live  on  my  writing  income." 

Eileen  Thompson  Panowski.  who  took 
up  writing  when  her  children  showed 
signs  of  becoming  self-sufficient,  has  had 
four  young  people's  books  published  by 
Abdard-Schuman.  One  of  tier  books  was 
recently  nominated  "best  juvenile  mys- 
tery of  the  year"  by  the  Mystery  Writers 
of  America.  And  Doris  Agee,  San  Mateo. 
CaL.  reporu.  "I  received  a  big.  beautiful 
check  from  the  Reader's  Digest." 

Have  you  the  urge  to  wiite?  If  so,  get 
biisy!  It's  a  wonderful  feeling  to  see  your 
ow  n  name  in  print.  And  that  first  dbedL, 
no  matter  what  the  size,  is  one  of  the  big 
thrills  of  a  lifetime. 

But  the  greatest  reward  youH  get  f  rotn 
writing  profes»onally  is  something  mudi 
less  tangible  . . .  the  feeling  of  conmitmi- 
cating  with  your  readers.  If  only  one 
sentence  you  write  opens  a  door  for  one 
other  human  being  .  .  .  makes  him  see 
w  ith  your  ey  es  and  understand  w  ith  your 
mind  and  heart,  youH  gain  a  sense  of 
fulfillment  that  no  other  wxmIc  in  the 
world  can  bring  you. 

Writing  Aptitude  Test  offered 

Faith  Baldwin  and  the  other  Famous 
Writers  have  designed  a  revealing  Apti- 
tude Test  to  help  you  determine  if  you 
could  benefit  from  professional  training. 
The  postpaid  card,  attached,  will  bring 
you  a  copy  cl  the  Test,  along  with  a 
4S-page  brochure  about  the  SchooL 

Your  Test  will  be  graded  without 
charge  by  a  member  of  our  staff.  If  you 
do  w  ell  on  it  —  or  offer  other  evidence  of 
writing  aptitude— you  may  enrolL  You 
are.  however,  under  no  obligation  to  do 
so.  ( If  card  b  missing,  write  to  Famous 
Writers  ScfaooL  Dept.  6875.  Wesqwrt. 
Conn.  06880.  Give  your  name,  address, 
age.  and  ask  for  Wni\n%  Aptitude  Test.) 
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'  Xraining  is  everything,"  wrote  Mark  Twain.  "The  peach  was  once 
a  bitter  almond.  .  .  ."  Now  it's  the  rosy-cheeked  pin-up  of  the  fruit  family — whether  through  positive  thinking,  luck  or  training,  who  knows? 

Xhe  peach's  great  granddaddy  is  the  small,  hard,  sour,  hairy  wild 
peach  of  China,  where  the  peach  tree  is  called  the  tree  of  death  by  some,  the  tree  of  life  by  others.  Although  the  Chinese 
were  cultivating  the  peach  at  least  10  centuries  before  Christ,  Persia  first  got  the  credit  for  being  its  home,  because  the  fruit  was 
brought  from  there  into  Greece  and  then  Rome  about  2,000  years  ago  under  the  name  "Persian  Apple." 

Hungry  gourmets  in  ancient  Rome  had  to  shell  out  the  equivalent 
of  S4.50  for  a  single  peach.  By  the  time  of  Queen  \'ictoria,  in  England,  peaches  had  gone  up  to  S5  each,  and  no  exclusive  dinner 
party  was  considered  a  success  unless  a  solitary  hothouse  peach  was  served,  nested  regally  on  a  bed  of  cotton  wool. 

Luckily,  the  peach  is  one  of  the  few  good  things  that  have  become  a 
lot  cheaper  over  the  years,  especially  right  now,  during  the  fresh  peach  season  (from  May  through  mid-October,  with  the  peak  about  now). 

Although  there  are  thousands  of  varieties  of  peaches,  all  are 
either  "clingstones"  or  "freestones."  As  might  be  expected,  the  flesh  of  the  clingstone  is  attached  to  the  pit,  while  the  freestone  sheds 
both  its  skin  and  its  pit  easily.  Another  distinction  is  made  between  peaches  with  "melting"  flesh — soft  and  juicy — and  those 
with  nonmelting  flesh  that  holds  their  shape  even  when  cooked,  .\lmost  all  "clings"  have  nonmelting  flesh,  and  thus  go  into 
canned  peach  halves  and  slices,  while  the  freestone  peaches,  with  succulent  melting  flesh,  are  the  ones  you'll  usually  find  fresh. 

Xhe  best-tasting  peaches  are  the  best-looking.  Pick  a  peach  with  a 
whitish  or  yellowish  (not  greenish)  background,  no  brui-ses,  fairly  firm  flesh,  and  a  healthy  blush.  Biggest  news  in  the  world  of 
peaches  right  now  is  hydrocooling — a  new  process  that  cools  peaches  almost  instantly  for  shipping.  Thanks  to  hydrocooling,  peaches 
can  now  be  left  on  the  tree  until  the  last  minute,  soaking  up  flavor,  sunshine  and  sweetness. 

Defuzzing  is  the  latest  fa.shion  note  among  peaches.  Their  "woollies'' 
are  removed  by  gentle  nylon  brushes.  A  nectarine,  by  the  way,  is  just  a  peach  born  bald.  Everybody  u.sed  to  think  it  was  a  different 
species,  but  botanists  have  found  that  "nectarines  are  known  to  have  come  from  peach  seeds  and  vice  versa." 

We're  all  for  peaches  and  cream  —  l)ut  we've  found  peaches 
have  other  glamorous  .soul  mates,  too.  The  Germans  (and  the  French)  love  a  Peach  Champagne  Bowie  .so  much  that  they  have  a 

special  emperor-size  glass  for  it.  They  jab  a  ripe,  fresh  peach  all  over  with  a  fork,  put  it  in  the  stemmed  goi)let,  pour  on 
chilled  champagne  and  mayl>e  an  ounce  of  cognac.  Grand  Marnier  or  peach  brandy.  Other  intoxicating  peach  mates: 
fresh  sliced  peaches  top|j<  H  with  a  jjour  of  white  port,  sherry,  orangt- juice  or  Marsala  wine  (as  served  liy  New  York  restaurateur  Giovanni). 

Peaches  arc  not  just  for  dessert.  There  are  peaches  spiced,  pickled, 
hrandied,  broil'-d  wiih  f  hops,  baked  with  ham,  tossed  into  salad  or  sliced  on  cereal. 

\Vhcn  cooking  peaches,  knowledgeable  chefs  to.ss  in  a  cracked 
fx-adi  pit— it'.s  loatlrd  with  flavor.  For  fast  and  perfect  peeling,  plunge  a  peach  into  boiling-hot  water  for  an  instant. 
Tf)  kf(  [)  w.iiiiiii'  ml  |)*  ,i'|](  s  from  turning  color,  brush  with  lemon,  orange  or  pineap|)le  juice. 

Pcacln-s  (  (Jine  in  lots  of  |)eachy  ways  besides  in  l\y\v  skins: 
canned  siites  and  halves,  (lr'u  <\,  in  jams,  |)i<-  fillings,  ice  cream,  biaiidics  and  liqueurs. — Joan  Paulson 
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Mluttratlon  by  Kador*  ttnttt 


IVIake  every  pause 
the  pause  that  refreshes 
M^ith  ice-cold  Coca-Cola. 
It  has  the  taste  you  never 
get  tired  of.  That's  why 
things  go  better  with  Coke 
after  Coke  after  Coke. 


Earn   EXTRA  CASH  NOW! 

YOL  ran  easily  earn  extra  money  by  selling  magazine 
subscriptions  in  your  spare  time.  Thousands  of  our  rep- 
resentatives made  their  start  by  asking  for  our  generous 
(■()inniis>ion  offer.  No  obligation.  Address  a  postal  today! 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 


409  Independence  Square 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  1910S 


What  common  sense 
tells  us  about  God 


It  is  easy  enough  to  believe  in  God 
purely  as  a  matter  of  instinct. 

It  is,  in  fact,  almost  impossible  to 
believe  otherwise  when  we  consider 
the  wonders  of  the  universe  and  the 
marvelously  complex  nature  of  man. 
For  these  surely  are  the  handiwork  of 
a  Supreme  Being  —  not  the  results  of 
accident  or  uncontrolled  design. 

But  if  we  want  truly  satisfying  an- 
swers to  the  mystery  of  life  —  if  we 
want  to  know  beyond  doubt  whence 
we  have  come,  why  we  are  here,  and 
where  we  are  going  —  we  must  think 
of  our  relationship  to  God  in  terms 
of  what  God  has  told  us. 

When  we  do  this  we  come  to  an 
inescapable  conviction.  God  has  not 
left  us  to  find  our  own  way  by  instinct, 
by  scanning  the  stars,  by  slide  rule  or 
test  tube.  By  words  and  signs  our  hu- 
man minds  can  understand.  He  in- 
structs us  in  what  we  must  believe  and 
how  we  must  live  to  fulfill  the  purpose 
for  which  He  created  us. 

The  divine  truths  thus  revealed  con- 
stitute what  we,  in  our  human  way, 
call  -  RELIGION.  As  Catholics  see  it, 
nothing  in  life  makes  sense  without 
religion.  For  it  is  through  religion  that 
God  has  revealed  Himself  to  man.  It 
is  only  through  religion  that  we  can 
find  understandable  and  believable 


answers  to  the  all-important  questions 
of  life.  It  is  only  through  religion  that 
we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  grace 
God  offers  for  our  sanctification  and 
spiritual  perfection. 

Catholics  believe,  as  Holy  Scripture 
says,  that  God  sent  His  own  Son  to 
redeem  us  from  sin  . . .  to  instruct  us 
in  divine  truth ...  to  restore  us  in 
grace  and  the  hope  of  eternal  salva- 
tion. We  believe  that  Jesus ...  to  per- 
petuate His  teachings  for  future  gen- 
erations . . .  instituted  a  Church,  and 
that  His  Church  exists  today  as  it  did 
in  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  We  believe 
that  the  Catholic  Church  . . .  being  one, 
holy,  catholic  and  apostolic ...  is  that 
church. 

Religion  to  Catholics  is  not  just  a 
human  philosophy  to  be  accepted  for 
want  of  a  more  logical  explanation 
of  God,  the  universe  and  ourselves. 
Unless  we  accept  God's  truths ...  we 
must  rely  on  reason  alone  to  under- 
stand life.  And  where  human  reason 
answers  none  of  the  important  ques- 
tions of  our  relationship  to  God,  re- 
ligion answers  them  all. 

Your  belief  in  God  and  the  way  you 
are  to  serve  Him  are  explained  in  our 
new  pamphlet  entitled  "Faith  —  and 
Common  Sense."  We'll  send  it  free 
upon  your  request.  And  nobody  will 
call  on  you. 


FREE  —  Ma//  Coupon  Today! 


Pfeos*  i«nd  m«  free  Pomp/Wef  untitled:  "Faith  —  and  Common  Senje," 
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COLUmBUS 
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RELIGIOUS  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
3473   SOUTH   GRAND,   ST.   LOUIS,   MO.  63118 
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OMELETS,  ETC. 

THE  DO'S  AND  DON'T  S  OF  OMELET 
MAKING 

Do  keep  a  special  pan  to  use  just  for 
elets  if  you  are  a  true  omelet  lover, 
should  be  8  inches  in  diameter,  and 
uld  have  sloping  sides  and  a  longish 
Handle. 

2.  Do  season  a  pan  before  using  it  the 
first  time,  to  keep  omelets  from  sticking, 
by  heating  salt  in  a  '4- 

in.ch  deep  layer  over  base 
for  10  minutes.  Throw 
salt  away.  Rub  pan  clean 
with  paper  towels.  Rub 
2  tablespoons  salad  oil 
(not  olive)  over  the  in- 
side of  pan.  Heat  2  min- 
utes more.  Clean  again 
with  paper  towels.  Do 
not  wash. 

3.  Don't  despair  if  you 
don't  have  a  special  ome- 
let pan.  Season  your  ev- 
eryday skillet  as  de- 
scribed above.  It  will  be 
good  for  2  to  4  omelets 
before  sticking  begins. 
Or,  if  you  have  one,  use 
a  Teflon-coated  skil- 
let—which is  perfect 
every  time. 

4.  Do  heat  pan  gradually 
before  adding  the  butter. 

5.  Do  have  butter  siz- 
zling hoi,  but  not  brown, 
before  adding  eggs. 

6.  Do  stir  eggs  quickly 
(as  for  scrambled  eggs) 
with  a  fork,  approxi- 
mately 30  seconds  or 
once  around  the  pan. 
Then,  let  set  just  until 
top  is  beginning  to  look 
unshiny. 

7.  Do  fold  the  omelet  the 
correct  and  easy  way. 
Hold  the  pan  in  your 
left  hand.  Flip  the  edge 
nearest  the  handle  into 
c-enter.  Flip  again  so  an 
omelet  rolled  in  thirds 
arrives  at  the  farthest 
edge  of  the  skillet.  Tilt 
omelet  onto  platter. 

If  you  are  a  purist, 
you  will  not  wash  your 
omelet  pan,  but  will  rub 
vigorously  with  paper 
towels  and  oil  inside 
lightly  before  putting 
awav. 


SQUIGGLED  EGGS 

Sometimes  known  as 
Country  Eggs  or  Coun- 
try-scrambled Eggs, 
Squiggled  are  a  simpler, 
more  casual  and  colorful 
version  of  Scrambled. 


country.  Most  cookbook  recipes  for 
Piperade  include  onions,  but  in  St.  Juan 
de  Luz,  France,  home  of  the  Piperade, 
onions  are  considered  absolute  heresv. 


Vt  cup  olive  or 

salad  oil 
3  cups  thin  green 

pepper  rings 

(2  large  peppers) 
3  cloves  garlic, 

crushed 
2  cups  peeled, 

diced  and  seeded 

tomatoes  (3  large 

tomatoes) 


1  slice  white  bread, 
cubed 

Vi  cup  milk 
4  eggs 

Va  cup  chopped 
parsley 

2  tsp.  salt 

Vz  tsp.  pepper 


eggs.  Sprinkle  top  surface  with  reserved 
2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley.  Serve 
from  the  skillet.  Serves  2. 

To  stretch  this  recipe  to  serve  4  in- 
stead of  2,  serve  it  on  toast  or  ham  slices. 


FRITTATA 

A  delicious  meal-in-a-skillet !  You've 
heard  of  Divorce  Italian-Style,  Marriage 
Italian-Style.  Now,  here  is  Omelet  Ital- 
ian-Style—excellent  practice  before 


Now!  More  body-building  protein  than  a 
peanut  butter  sandwich.  And  lots  more  fun. 

Something  new  for  lunch.  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Ravioli.  Tender  macaroni  pies  filled  with  beef- 
in  a  meaty  tomato  sauce.  An  average  serving.  can.  of  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Ravioli  has  more 
protein  than  a  bologna,  boiled  ham  or  peanut  butter  sandwich.  And  twice  as  much  protein 
as  a  seven  oz.  bowl  of  split  pea  soup,  four  times  more  than  beef  noodle.  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee 
Ravioli  is  better  for  lunch  than  most  soups  or  sandwiches  — and  children  love  it. 

Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Ravioli® 
(Bite-size  Beef  Pies) 


pepper  and  '  s  teaspoon  ha.sil.  In  a  9-inch 
oven-proof  skillet,  slowly  heat  2  table- 
spoons olive  oil.  Pour  in  beaten  egg 
mixture.  Stir  once,  very  quickly,  with 
a  fork.  Cook  over  low  heat  until  top 
surface  is  barely  set.  Cover  top  surface 
evenly  with  1  cup  sliced  mushrooms, 
sauteed,  1  cup  julienne  ham  strips, 
and  1  cup  grated  mozzarella  cheese.  Fi- 
nally, sprinkle  with  '4  cup  grated  Par- 
mesan cheese.  Place  under  broiler  6 
inches  from  the  heat.  Broil  2  minutes 
or  until  bubbly  and  pale 
golden  brown.  Cut  into 
wedges.  Serve  from  the 
skillet.  Serves  2. 


FARMER'S  BREAKFAST 

Bacon,  potatoes,  onions, 
eggs— all  in  one  dish. 
Here's  a  breakfast  to 
give  one  strength  for 
plowing  back  to  the  East 
Forties. 

Va  lb.  bacon,  diced 
2  cups  diced 
cooked  potatoes 

1  cup  chopped 
onion 

2  Tb.  chopped 
parsley 

6  eggs 

2  Tb.  warm  water 
Vz  tsp.  salt 
Va  tsp.  pepper 

In  a  9-inch  skillet,  over 
medium  heat,  fry  '|  lb. 
bacon,  diced,  until  semi- 
crisp.  Add  2  cups  diced 
cooked  potatoes,  1  cup 
chopped  onions  and  2  ta- 
blespoons chopped  pars- 
ley. Cook  5-10  minutes, 
stirring  occasionally,  or 
until  onions  are  tender 
and  potatoes  golden 
brown.  Beat  6  eggs,  2  ta- 
blespoons warm  water, 
'  2  teaspoon  salt  and  }4 
teaspoon  pepper  until 
just  combined.  Pour  over 
potato  mixture  in  skillet. 
Stir  once  or  twice  to 
blend  well.  Cover  and 
cook  over  medium  heat 
for  5  minutes.  Remove 
from  heat.  Let  set  5  min- 
utes, still  covered.  Loosen 
gently  with  spatula.  In- 
vert onto  large  round 
serving  platter.  Cut  into 
wedges.  Serves  6. 

BASIC  OMELET  RECIPE 

Here  it  is — the  classic 
omelet !  The  use  of  warm 
water  helps  to  combine 
the  eggs,  so  you  needn't 
overwhisk  them.  You'll 
find  that  a  touch  of 
lemon  juice  or  hot  pep- 
per sauce  cuts  down  any 
raw-,  "eggy"  taste. 


1  Tb.  butter  or  v,  tsp.  pepper 

margarine  2  eggs 

Va  tsp.  salt 

In  an  8-inch  skillet,  heat  1  tablespoon 
butter  or  margarine  until  sizzling  hot 
but  not  brown.  Add  '4  teaspoon  salt  and 
'  s  teaspoon  pepper.  Add  2  eggs— taking 
care  to  keep  yolks  whole.  With  a  fork, 
gently  break  the  yolks  into  the  whites  to 
form  white  and  yellow  streaks.  Serve 
like  scrambled  eggs— on  toast  or  with 
a  garnish  of  chopped  parsley.  Serves  1. 

PIPERADE 

This  spicy  whole-meat  scramble  is  a  fa- 
mous specialty  of  the  French  Basque 


In  a  9-inch  skillet,  slowly  heal  I4  cup 
olive  oil.  Saute  3  cups  thinly  sliced  green 
pepper  rings  and  3  cloves  garlic  >  crushed  ■ 
for  10  minutes.  Add  2  cups  peeled,  diced 
and  seeded  tomatoes,  draming  them  very 
well  before  placing  in  skillet.  Saute  2 
minutes  longer,  stirring  occasionally. 
Meanwhile,  soak  1  slice  white  bread 
(cubed'  in  '4  cup  milk.  Press  and  drain 
off  surplus  milk.  Beat  into  4  eggs  to- 
gether with  2  tablespoons  chopped  pars- 
ley ireserse  remainder  for  later  use  ,  2 
teaspoons  salt  and  '  2  teaspoon  pepper. 
Stir  eggs  into  green  pepper-tomato  mix- 
ture. Cook  over  low  heat  for  3  minutes, 
stirring  occasionally,  as  for  scrambled 


chancing  a  classic  omelet  for  the  first 
time.  The  modem  way  is  to  finish  under 
the  broiler  and  serve  from  the  skillet ;  no 
struggle. 


2  eggs 

1  Tb.  warm  water 

Va  tsp.  salt 

Va  tsp.  lemon  juice 


1  cup  sliced  mush- 
rooms, sauteed, 
or  1  (3-oz.)  can 
sliced  mush- 
rooms, drained 
1  cup  julienne  ham 

strips  lb.) 
1  cup  grated 
mozzarella 
cheese  (V4  lb.) 
Va  cup  grated 
Parmesan  cheese 

Beat  4  eggs  together  with  2  tablespoons 
hea\-y  cream,  2  tablespoons  chopped 
parsley,  '  2  teaspoon  salt,  ' s  teaspoon 


4  eggs 

2  Tb.  heavy  cream 
2  Tb.  chopped 

parsley 
Vz  tsp.  salt 
Va  tsp.  pepper 
Va  tsp.  basil 
2  Tb.  olive  or  salad 

oil 


1  grind  of  black 
pepper  or  2  drops 
hot  pepper  sauce 

1  Tb.  butter  or 
margarine 


In  a  medium  bowl,  using  a  fork,  wire 
whisk  or  rotary  beater,  combine  2  eggs, 
1  tablespoon  warm  water,  I4  teaspoon 
salt,  teaspoon  lemon  juice  and  1  grind 
black  pepper.  Whisk  only  until  well 
blended— HO? /ro^/ii/.  Heat  an  8-inch  om- 
elet pan  or  heax-y  seasoned  skillet  (pref- 
erably with  sloping  sides  1.  Add  1  table- 
spoon butter  or  margarine— heating  till 
it  sizzles  but  doesn't  brown.  Add  egg  mix- 
ture. Stir  rapidly  with  fork  once  around. 
Reduce  heat  to  medium.  {continued) 
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OMELETS  coR/tJTMrf 

Cook  until  omdet  is  just  set  aa  surface. 
Loosen  with  a  spatula.  F<^d  into  thirds 
to  edge  ol  skiOet.  Tilt  out  :r.:o  saving 
plana-.  Serves  1. 

SAUCE  tMMtNAY  FOR 
OMELET  EM  MENTAL 

H«*'s  miiaeuious  Sauce  Momay  made 
fitHn  cheese  soup,  to  use,  ii  you  like,  on 
our  Omdet  Emmental  see  page  S4  in- 
stead of  Swiss  cheese.  Store  lefto\-e- 
sauce,  wdl  coraed,  in  the  refrigerator; 
r^teat  it  in  a  double  boiler.  Great  on 
cauMower,  broccoU,  green  beans,  too. 

1  (lOK-oz.)  can  2  Tb.  butter  or 
Clia^dar  clieesc  -nargarine 
SMip  2  egg  yolks 
cap  Kfht  cream  Dash  hot  pepper 

iA  cup  grated  sauce 
Panaesan  cheese 

In  tap  of  double  boilo-  ovo'  simmering 
water,  blend  1  (10*i-az. '  can  Cheddar 
cheese  soup,  }i  cup  light  cream,  I4  cup 
grated  Parmesan  dieese  and  2  table- 
^KXKts  butter  or  margarine.  Cook  3-3 
minutes,  stirring  occaacmaUy  or  until 
sauce  is  hot.  Stir  in  2  egg  ^-olks  that  have 
been  beatoi  with  a  little  hot  peppo- 
sauoe.  Cook  5  minutes  longo-  or  untO 
sanee  is  thickened.  Stir  occasionally. 
Makes  1  ^  cups  w  oiough  fw  4  savings. 

ONION  OMELET 

With  a  green  salad,  hot,  crusty  bread, 
ieed  coffee  or  beo-,  this  is  a  perfect 
Simday-night  supp«-. 

\t  cup  butter  or  -7  tsp.  salt 

margarine  t  tsp.  pepper 

2  cups  thinly  Basic  Recipe  for  2 
sliced  onion  rings  Omelets 

lb.) 

In  a  medium  skillet,  slowly  heat  ^4  cup 
butter  or  margarine.  Saute  2  cups  thinl\- 
diced  onions  fbr  10  minutes,  or  imtil  ten- 
der and  g(Men  brown.  Stir  in  ^3  tea- 
spoon salt  and  ^  <  teaspoon  peppo-.  Keep 
warm.  Make  2  omelets  according  to  Ba- 
sic Redpe.  As  eadi  is  ready,  and  before 


folding,  spoon  half  of  the  mion  mixture 
tapproximatdy  ^  cup^  into  center. 
Fold  in  half  and  tilt  onto  platter.  Makes 
1 cups  filling  or  enough  for  2  mnelets. 

ITAUAN  SHRIMP  OMELET 

Designed  :o  be  consumed  languidl}*  in 
^^ew  of  the  Meditaranean,  but  you  ma>- 
substiture  your  own  favorite  seascape, 
or  whatever  scape  you  love. 

2  Tb.  olive  or  salad    2  cloves  garlic 
oil  crushed 

2  Tb.  butter  or  2  Tb.  chopped 

margarine  parsley 

%  lb.  shelled  1  Tb,  lemon  juice 

deveined  shrimp     Basic  Recipe  for  2 
Omelets 

In  a  medium  skillet,  slowly  heat  2  table- 
spoons olive  oD  and  2  tablespoons  butt» 
or  margarine.  Gently  saute  '  2  lb.  shdled 
deveined  shrimp  and  2  doves  garlic, 
crushed,  until  shrimp  is  t«idCT  and  pink — 
approximate!}'  5—7  minutes.  Stir  in  2 
tablespoons  dumped  parsley  and  1  table- 
spocm  loncm  juice.  Keep  warm.  Make  2 
omelet^  according  to  Basic  Recipe.  As 
each  is  read>',  and  before  folding,  spoon 
half  of  ^irimp  mixture  into  center.  Fold 
in  half  and  tflt  onto  platter.  Makes  1^2 
cups  filling  or  Plough  for  2  onoelets. 

HAM  OMELET 

Ham  'n'  eggs  the  degant  way — with 
garlic,  onions  and  pehaps  a  hint  of  hick- 
ory smoke. 


2  Tb.  butter  or 


M cup  chopped 


marganne  parsley 
^-A  lb.  (1  cup)  '-4  tsp.  hickory- 

shredded  boiled        smoked  salt 
ham  (optional) 
cup  chopped  Basic  Recipe  for  2 

onion  Omelets 
1  clove  garlic, 
crushed 

In  a  medium  sauc^>an,  slowly  heat  2 
table^Mons  burto'  or  margarine.  G«itly 
saute  1  cup  shredded  ham,  ^4  cup 
chopped  onion  and  1  dove  garlic,  crushed, 
until  the  onim  is  tender  and  transpar- 
oit — i^praximatdy  5  minutes.  Stir  in 


hidcoi^^-smoked  salt.  Saute  2  minutes 
longo-.  Keep  warm.  Make  2  omdets  ac- 
cording to  Basic  Redpe.  As  each  is 
read>",  and  before  folding,  spoon  *  2  cup 
ham  tilling  into  the  center.  Fold  in  half 
and  tilt  onto  platter.  Makes  1  cup  or 
enough  for  2  omdets. 

OMELET  CONFITURE 

This  is  the  dassic  dessert  omdet — a  mar- 
velous combination  of  savor>'  omelet 
and  tart-sweet  jell\-  presenes.  If  you 
want  to  be  trul>-  dassic,  serv^e  it  glazed. 
Sprinkle  the  top  with  2  tablespoons 
sugar.  Heat  a  metal  skewo-,  hold  it  with 
a  pot  holds'  and  make  lines  of  caramd 
Ml  the  top  by  la\Tng  it  first  one  way, 
then  another,  to  form  a  diamond  pat- 
tern. Or,  if  you  don't  have  a  poke-  or 
skewer,  impro^^se  a  salamander.  Hold 
the  bottom  01  a  ver>'  hot,  small,  heaw, 
clean  filing  pan  over  and  ver>-  close  to 
the  omelet.  It  will  mdt  and  slightlj-  car- 
amelize the  sugar. 

cup  red  currant      Basic  Recipe  for  2 
jelly  or  apricot  Omelets 
preserves  2  Tb.  sugar 

1  Tb.  lemon  juice 

In  a  small  saucepan,  combine  -3  cup 
currant  jeJlj-  or  apricot  preserves  with  1 
tabl^xMn  lemon  juice.  Heat  gentl\-. 
Make  2  omelets  acc-ording  to  the  Basic 
Redpe.  As  each  is  read\%"  and  before 
folding,  spoon  cup  warm  preserves 
into  craiter.  Fold  in  half  and  tilt  onto 
platter.  Sprinkle  each  with  1  tablespoon 
sugar.  Makes  2  servings. 

PUFFY  OMELET— BASIC  RECIPE 

The  Pu3y  Omelet  is  a  showier  version  of 
the  classic  omelet,  and  requires  the  extra 
step  of  separating  and  beating  the  egg 
whites.  The  salt  is  optional. 


bowl  and  whites  in  a  medium  8owl.  T< 
the  yolks,  add  1  tablespoon  warm  wat 
and  I4  teaspoon  salt.  Beat  imtil  ju 
blended.  Using  whisk,  rotar>-  or  electrh 
beatw,  beat  egg  whiles  until  stiff  peak 
form.  Using  a  rubber  scraper,  gently  fo 
egg-yolk  mixttire  into  egg  whites  unt 
just  combined.  Slowl\-  heat  an  8-incJ 
omdet  pan  or  hea\->-  seasoned  skillet 
Add  2  table^xx>ns  butter  or  margar 
heating  until  it  azzles  but  does 
brown.  Quickly  turn  egg  mixtiu*  inte 
pan,  spreading  eveily  over  base  of  skillet 
Cook  over  meditun  heat  until  top  begin 
to  look  drj-.  Place  imder  brofler  for  J 
minutes  6  inches  from  heat  imtil  top  i< 
golden  brown.  Loosen  with  spatula 
Slide,  puffy  side  uppmnost,  on: ;  s^r  .  ing 
plan^.  Spoon  ova-  filling.  Makes 
<nnekt.  Or,  inven  onto  serving  planer, 
broQed  side  down.  Place  filling  on  on 
half.  Fold  the  other  half  over. 


OMELET  FRANCESCO 

An  omdet  with  a  Latin  flavor— a  fi 
of  colors  and  spices. 


hk  cap  olive  or  salad 
oil 

4  (1-lb.)  fresh 

tomatoes,  peeled 

and  sliced 
2  cups  sliced  fresh 

mushrooms  or  2 

(3-oz.)  cans  sliced 

mushrooms, 

drained 


1  cup  diced  egg- 
plant 

^■2  cup  chopped 
scallions 

1  tsp.  chili  powder 

^7  tsp.  sugar 
tsp.  cumin 

Basic  Recipe  for  6 
Puffy  Omelets 


2  eggs 

1  Tb.  warm  water 
tsp.  salt 
(optional)  t 


2  Tb.  butter  or 

margarine 


cup  chopped  parsley  and  1 « t&spoon     Separate  2  eggs,  placing  yolks  in  a  small 


In  a  large  skillet,  slowlj-  heat 
olive  oiL  Add  4  approximately  1 
fresh  tomatoes,  peded  and  sliciea,  : 
cups  diced  fresh  mushrooms,  1  cuj 
diced  eggplant,  ^2  cup  chopped  scal- 
lions, 1  teaspoon  diili  powder, 
spoon  sugar  and  ^4  teaspoon 
Stir  to  blend  well.  Saut^  15-20  minut 
or  until  thickened  and  eggplan: 
teider.  Keep  warm  whDe  making 
Puffy  Omelets  according  to  redpe  above 
Spoon  ^2  sauce  over  each  omele* 
after  folding.  Makes  2^2-3  cups  sauc 
or  eiough  for  6  omdet  senings.    E  N 1 


1  cap  white  beans, 
cooked 

1  cup  pinto  or 

cranberry  beans, 

cooked 
^  cup  chopped 

onion 


BIG  BEAN  SALADS 
comtiMuai  from  page  66 

THREE-SEAN  SALAD 

Each  persm  in  the  United  States  eats 
about  8  pounds  of  beans  every  year. 
Figure, out  your  family's  quota  and 
start  filling  it  with  this  salad,  made  with 
three  different  kinds  <A  bear  s '. 

1  oip  dried  fava  or    V&  cap  chopped  and 
drained  bread  and 
butter  ptckJes 
M  cup  clwpped 
parsley  • 
cup  salad  oil 
■  t  cup  apple  cider 

vinegar 
1  tsp.  salt 
V«  tsp.  pepper 
2capsfrBsli 
spiwacii  leaves 

ToBB  together  1  cup  each  fa^-a  or  lima 
beans,  whi:-  ,r  cran- 

berry bean^  '  •  cup 

each  onion,  ara.  er 
pickles  and  pars.-.  .  .ur 

on  dreaeing  made  from  '  up  salad 
oil,  '4  '-.T  ?.;'V  nr.  -  1  tea- 

■poon  V  r.  Chill 

coverfjo  . 
frigcrator  <  - 

utea  in  the       ..•  -  a  . 

freah  apinach  leave-.  ii>oJt  2  cups.  Six 
aervinx* 

LOrriLS  HIDOCM  !^ 

Check  the  direct 
More  fixing  thia  aaia  . 
lentib  need  aoaking 
types  are  at<«D-tmt«<)  arr 


30-45  minutes  with  little  or  no  pre- 
soaking.  In  the  Romance  countries, 
beans  are  often  boiled  with  a  carrot, 
which  is  later  discarded.  This,  they  say, 
makes  th^  highly'  digestible  and  adds  a 
subtle  wink  of  flavor. 

1  cup  C-'z  lb.)  lentils  hi  cup  olive  or 
-4  cup  chopped  salad  oil 

onions  2  Tb.  wine  vinegar 

-i  cup  coarsely  l-j  tsp.  salt 
chopped  radishes       tsp.  pepper 

2  cloves  garlic  3  large  tomatoes 


crushed 


Watercress 


C  •  k  1  cup  lentils  accOTding  to  labd 
i.re::::  ns.  Drain  wdL  While  still  hot, 
combine  with  I4  cup  chopped  oni<Hi,  *i 
cop  chopped  radishes,  2  doves  garlic, 
crushed,  ^  2  oup  dive  oQ,  2  tablespoons 
wii»e  \inegar,  1 ' 2  tea^xwos  salt  and 
tea^KKA  pepper.  Chill  at  least  1  hour. 

Cut  tomatoes  crosswise.  Scoop  out 
seeds  and  pulp.  Chill.  At  serving  time, 
fill  each  of  6  tomato  hal\-es  with  about 
3^  cup  lentil  salad.  Place  on  platter. 
Garnish  with  watercress.  Scr\-e  any  re- 
maining  lentfl  salad  separately  in  a 
t-owl.  Ser.  es  6. 

ITAUAM  BEAN  AND  ARTICHOKE  SALAD 
Be  careful  not  to  marinate  the  beans  and 
artichokes  more  than  half  an  hour,  or 
the  green  color  will  turn  dull.  Serve  this 
salad  with  hot  garlic-buttered  French 
bread  or  hard  roOs. 

2  (9-oz  )  pkg.  'j4  cup  red  arin* 
Iroxen  Italian  vinegar 

styl*  gr««n  be  'it,  1  tsp.  onion  juice 

cooked  1^  cup  diced 

1  (9-ox.)  pkg  f ro.- .-n  pimiantoet 
artichoke  hearts,        cup  olive  or 
cooked  MiJd  oil 


^7  tsp.  salt  -4  tsp.  crushed 

^7  tsp.  powdered  rosemary 
oregano  h%  tsp.  pepper 

To  2  9-oz.  pkg.  frozen  Italian-style 
green  beans  and  1  9-oz.  pkg.  frozen 
artiehoke  hearts,  cooked  separatdy  ac- 
CMxiing  to  label  directions,  then  drained 
and  cooled,  add  ^4  cup  diced  pimieitos. 
Cover  and  chill.  Make  dressing  sep- 
arately by  combining  U  cup  olive  oil 
with  ^4  cup  red  wine  vinegar,  1  tea- 
spoon onion  juice,  1 2  tea^xwn  salt,  '  2 
teaspoon  powdered  <»egano,  I4  tea- 
^xwn  crushed  ro9»nar%'  and  }  s  tea- 
spoon p^per.  Lightly  toss  and  chill 
wdL  To  ser\'e:  drain  beans  and  arti- 
choke hearts  from  the  dressing,  using  a 
slotted  spoon.  Mound  on  saving  plat- 
ter. Sen  e  extra  dressing  alongside,  if 
desired.  Senses  6. 

WAX  BEANS  VINAIGRETTE 

Pack  up  this  salad  in  a  glass  jar  or 
plastic  container,  cover  with  foil  and 
whisk  it  off  to  a  picnic  or  barbecue.  So 
eas>'  and  so  complete! 


3  (1-lb.)  jars  wai 
beans,  drained 
or  4  lb.  fresh  wax 
t>eans.  cooked 
(about  4  or  5 
cups) 

1  cup  sliced  fresh 
mushrooms 


H  cup  thinly  sliced 
green-pepper 
rings 

1  cup  Italian-style 
salad  dressing 

2  small  heads  Bibb 
lettuce 


Place  4  to  5  cups  cooked  and  cooled  wax 
beans,  drained,  in  a  large  bowl.  Tos.s 
with  I  cup  sliced  fresh  mushrooms,  ■ 
cup  thinly  sliced  greeD-pcppo-  rings  and 


1  cup  Italian-stA'Ie  salad  dressing.  Le: 
chill  at  least  1  hour  in  rdrigoator  or  15 
minutes  in  the  freezer.  To  serve:  drain 
beans  from  dressing.  Place  on  shalla 
serving  planer  surrounded  by  Bibb  let- 
tuce leaves.  Sabres  6. 

CURRtEO  SIKH  SALAD 

The  Bean  has  oft«i  been  the  subject  of 
superstition,  bdieved  to  possess  strange 
blade  magical  powers,  said  to  effect  cure 
and  trances.  Practice  your  own  sorcerj 
and  charm  everv'one  with  this  salad ! 

2  (1-lb.)  cans  pork     1  tsp.  salt 
and  beans  tsp.  pepper 

4  cups  cooked  rice.  3  =  " 

cooled  ^-2  cup  angel  flake 
'4  cup  chopped  coconut  toasted 

onions  12  lime  slices 
r  ■  (approximately  2 

1:.:  -   .onnaise         whole  limes)  cut 
)  powder       in  halves 

Drain  2  1-lb.  1  cans  pork  and  beans 
wdL  Rinse  with  cold  water.  I 
again.  Place  in  a  large  bowl  tog< 
with  4  cups  cooked,  cooled  rice  a: 
cup  chopped  onion.  Toss  gently.  F^ 
1  cup  mayonnaise,  1  teaspoon  euro 
powder,  1  teaspoon  salt  and  teaspoaa 
pepper.  Mound  ev'enly  on  a  shallow  pla^ 
ler.  Sprinkle  '  ^  cup  toasted  coconut 
make  a  border  around  the  edge.  Garnish 
edge  of  platter  with  overlapping  hal\i 
lime  alioea.  Chill  in  rdrigerator  for  at 
least  1  hour  or  in  freerer  for  1 5  minut< 
Sis  servings. 


CAJUN  RED  BEAN  SALAD 

H»-a.ny  t-ii<.ui;ti  tn  strve  as  a  main  d 
at  lunch  or  with  cold 


{coniinutd) 


The  box  lunch  —  54  years  ago. 
Even  then/ people  found  ways  to 
bring  the  Morton  Salt  along. 
It  was  a  tradition. 

Today/  people  carry  on  that  tradition 
with  Morton  portable,  disposable, 
pre-filled  Miniatures  and  Salters. 
That's  progress. 

When  it  rains  it  pours. 


BIG  BEAN  SALADS  continued 

ham,  tongue  or  corned  beef  at  supper. 
Flavors  deepen  and  become  more  de- 
licious as  salad  cools. 


2  cups) and 
lightly  cooked 


2  cups  cubed, 
cooked  potatoes 


Vi  cup  salad  oil 
V3  cup  tarragon 

vinegar 
2  Tb.  prepared 

mustard 
1  clove  garlic, 

crushed 


1  tsp.  salt 

Vs  tsp.  pepper 

2  (15-oz.)  cans  red 
kidney  beans 

2  cups  onion  rings 
1/2  cup  cucumber 
slices,  quartered 


Blend  together  14  cup  salad  oil,  H  cup 
tarragon  \nnegar,  2  tablespoons  pre- 
pared mustard,  1  clove  garlic,  crushed,  1 
teaspoon  salt  and  teaspoon  pepper. 
Drain  and  rinse  under  cold  water  2 
(15-oz.)  cans  red  kidney  beans.  Drain 
again.  Toss  together  in  a  large  bowl 
with  2  cups  onion  rings  and  }  2  cup  cu- 
cumber slices,  quartered.  Pour  the 
dressing  over  this.  Toss  very  well.  Cover 
with  plastic  wrap  and  refrigerate  at 
least  1  hour — tossing  occasionally.  Serve 
in  a  large  shallow  platter  garnished  with 
watercress,  if  desired.  Six  servings. 

BAVARIAN  ARME  LEUTE 
(POOR  FOLKS'  SALAD) 

In  Germany,  all  of  the  vegetables  in  this 
salad  would  be  "leftovers."  We  find  it 
worthwhile  to  cook  lima  beans,  cauli- 
flower and  diced  potatoes  separately, 
and  use  in  the  salad.  Drain  well  and 
cool. 


1  cup  sour  cream 
V2  cup  mayonnaise 
Va  cup  chopped 

onion 
14  cup  chopped 
parsley 

2  Tb.  horseradish, 
drained 

1  tsp.  salt 

V2  tsp.  powdered 

shallot  or  1 

shallot,  chopped 


Va  tsp.  pepper 
1  (10-oz.)  pkg. 

frozen  baby  lima 

beans,  cooked 
1  medium  head 

cauliflower 

or  2  (9-oz.)  pkg. 

frozen 

cauliflower, 

broken  into 

flowerets  (about 


In  a  large  bowl,  mix  1  cup  sour  cream,  y, 
cup  mayonnaise,  '4  cup  chopped  onion, 
I4  cup  chopped  parsley,  2  tablespoons 
horseradish,  drained,  1  teaspoon  salt,  }  2 
teaspoon  powdered  shallot  and  {4 
teaspoon  pepper.  Add  lima  beans,  cau- 
liflower and  potatoes.  Toss  gently  but 
thoroughly  with  forks.  Do  not  use  a 
spoon.  Cover  with  plastic  wrap  and  chill. 
Keep  the  salad  in  a  refrigerator  for  about 
an  hour,  or  place  in  freezer  for  quick 
cooling.  Be  sure  to  toss  once  or  twice  as 
the  salad  chills.  Leave  in  freezer  no 
longer  than  20  minutes.  Serve  in  a  large 
bowl,  surrounded  by  salad  greens,  if  you 
like.  Serves  6. 

BEANS  NICOISE 

This  method  eliminates  the  need  for 
soaking  dried  beans  overnight.  It  also 
shortens  cooking  time.  The  method  can 
be  applied  to  any  dried  beans  that  have 
not  been  treated  before  packaging. 


1  lb.  dried  lima 

beans  (2  cups) 
1  tsp. 

bicarbonate  of 

soda 
1  (3y4-oz.)  jar 

capers,  undrained 
1  (2-oz.)  can 

anchovy  fillets, 

undrained 


Va  cup  olive  oil 

(approximately) 
Vz  cup  sliced  pitted 

black  olives 
2  cloves  garlic, 

crushed 
V/2  teaspoons  salt 
Va  teaspoon  pepper 
2  hard-cooked  eggs, 

sliced 


Cover  1  lb.  dried  lima  beans  with  4 
cups  boiling  water;  add  1  teaspoon 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  Let  stand  1  hour. 
Drain  and  rinse  well.  Place  in  large 
saucepan;  cover  with  4  cups  water. 
Bring  to  boil.  Cover  and  cook  gently 
about  40  minutes  or  until  tender.  Drain, 
rinse  and  cool.  Place  in  large  bowl. 

Add  1  (3  '4-oz.)  jar  capers,  with  their 
liquid. 


Drain  oil  from  1  (2-oz.)  can  anchovy 
fillets  and  enough  olive  oil  to  make  '  2 
cup  oil  altogether.  Toss  salad  with  }  2 
cup  sliced  pitted  black  olives,  chopped 
ancho\"y  fillets,  2  cloves  garlic,  crushed, 
1,'2  teaspoons  salt  and  '4  teaspoon  pep- 
per. Cover  with  plastic  wrap.  Chill  at 
least  1  hour  in  refrigerator  or  20  min- 
utes in  the  freezer,  tossing  occasionally. 
To  serve:  mound  on  large  shallow  plat- 
ter. Garnish  with  2  sliced  hard-cooked 
eggs.  Serves  6. 

BEAN  SALAD  BABYLON 

Beans,  apples,  golden  raisins,  oranges 
and  walnuts!  The  tangy  and  sweet 
fruits  mix  their  flavors  to  produce  the 
exotic  taste  of  this  salad.  A  dish  that 
might  have  been  served  to  the  sound  of 
flutes  in  the  Hanging  Gardens  of 
Babylon— fine  for  penthouses ! 


1  (10-oz.)  pkg. 
processed  white 
beans  (2  cups) 

1  cup  yogurt 

Va  cup  chopped 
watercress 

2  Tb.  lemon  juice 
1  tsp.  salt 

V,  tsp.  pepper 
1  (1-lb.)  carton 

large-curd 

cottage  cheese 

(2  cups) 


1  cup  coarsely 

diced  unpeeled 

apples 
Vz  cup  golden 

raisins 
Vz  cup  chopped 

walnuts 
1  tsp.  salt 
'/,  tsp.  pepper 
Fresh  watercress 
Vz  cup  orange 

wedges 


Cook  1  (10-oz.)  pkg.  processed  white 
beans  according  to  label  directions. 
Drain,  rinse  in  cold  water  and  cool. 
Combine  with  1  cup  yogurt,  }4  cup 
coarsely  chopped  watercress,  2  table- 
spoons lemon  juice,  1  teaspoon  salt  and 
3  8  teaspoon  pepper.  Cover  with  plastic 
wrap.  Chill.  In  another  bowl  mix  1 
(1-lb.)  carton  large-curd  cottage  cheese, 
1  cup  coarsely  diced  unpeeled  apples, 
cup  golden  raisins,  y  cup  chopped 


walnuts,  1  teaspoon  salt  and  leu- 
spoon  pepper.  Cover  with  plastic  wrap. 
Chill.  To  .serve:  mound  cottage-cheese 
mixture  in  center  of  a  large  .serving  plat- 
ter. Surround  it  with  the  wliite  bean 
salad.  Garnish  with  fresh  watercress  and 
}<2  <"up  orange  wedges.  Serves  6. 

CHINESE  BEAN  SALAD 

We  know  that  even  in  prehistoric  times 
men  thrived  on  beans.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  considered  the  bean  the  em- 
blem of  life.  But  this  Orientally  in- 
spired bean  salad  is  strictly  Modern 
Living ! 


1  lb.  sliced  cooked 
roast  beef 
(about  12  slices) 

1  cup  salad  oil 

Vz  cup  cider  vinegar 
Va  cup  soy  sauce 
Va  cup  chopped 
onions 

2  Tb.  chopped 
chives 


2  cloves  garlic, 
crushed 

1  tsp.  salt 

Va  tsp.  pepper 

2  (9-oz.)  pkg. 
frozen  cut  green 
beans  (cooked, 
drained  and 
cooled) 

Vz  cup  sliced 
scallions 


Roll  1  lb.  of  cooked  roast-beef  slices 
jelly-roll  fashion.  Place  on  a  large  shal- 
low serving  platter. 

Combine  1  cup  salad  oil,  >2  cup  cider 
vinegar,  y  cup  soy  sauce,  y  cup 
chopped  onion,  2  tablespoons  choppi  il 
chives,  2  cloves  garlic,  crushed,  1  tt;i' 
spoon  salt  and  y  teaspoon  peppt  1 
Pour  over  the  roast-beef  rolls.  Com  i 
with  plastic  wrap  and  chill  well. 

Toss  together  2  (9-oz.)  pkg.  grti  li 
beans  (cooked,  drained  and  cooled)  ai:  i 
3-2  cup  sliced  scallions.  Arrange  arouiul 
roast  beef  on  platter.  Spoon  the  mar- 
inade over  all.  Return  to  the  refrig- 
erator. The  beans  will  lose  their  color  if 
they  sit  in  the  dressing  for  more  than 
an  hour,  so  chill,  and  serve  soon.  Makes 
6  servings.  end 


POOR  POET'S  COOKBOOK 

continued  from  page  82 

JAGER  KOHL 

A  Bavarian  dish  with  a  somewhat 
ironic  name,  "Hunter's  Cabbage,"  or 
what  the  hunter  ate  when  the  game  got 
away.  There  are  two  rules:  Never  use 
weary  vegetables;  never  allow  the  eon- 
tents  to  boil. 

Vz  pound  bacon  or    2  tablespoons  flour 

sausages  Salt,  cracked 

2  or  3  large  potatoes  pepper,  and  cider 
1  small  head  vinegar  to  taste 

cabbage  Vz  pint  sour  cream 

or  yogurt 

Fry  the  bacon  in  a  frying  pan  with  a  lid. 
Drain  off  most  of  the  fat  and  add  thick 
slices  of  peeled  potatoes  and  cabbage. 
Sprinkle  flour  over  the  vegetables,  add 
water  to  barely  cover  \Ed.  note :  about  2 
cups  of  boiling  water],  along  with  salt 
and  a  dash  of  vinegar.  Cover  and  cook 
slowly  4.5  minutes  to  an  hour.  Serve 
along  with  a  bowl  of  sour  cream,  cracked 
pepper,  and  a  little  cruet  of  vinegar  for 
those  who  like  sharper  flavor.  Rye  bread 
and  butter  and  a  salad  of  apples  and 
raisins  round  out  this  meal.  Serves  4. 
Kd.  note:  This  recipe  makes  a  wonder- 
ful, thick  Htewlike  dish.  We  experi- 
mentefj  and  discovered  that  the  result 
was  smo(>thfer  and  more  like  a  rich 
mfcat-and-vf?getable  soup  if  we  held 
back  adding  the  cabbage  until  the  other 
ingredienU  had  cooked  Ujgether  for  1.5 
minuUfft.  Cfxik  all  for  10  minutes  more. 
Sprinkle  with  1  tablespoon  caraway  nttcA 
just  bf-fore  Herving. 

SPAGHETTI  WITH  GREEN  SAUCE 

Poor  \><if\jn  of  the  Far  Kast,  were  eating 
macaroni  prfHluct*  in  ."jOOO   li.c.  An<i 


today's  poor  poet,  if  he  chose,  might 
spend  a  lifetime  of  macaroni  dinners 
without  ever  repeating  the  same  recipe 
twice. 

1  pound  spaghetti      1  cup  (packed) 

or  vermicelli  chopped  parsley 

6  tablespoons  and/or  fresh 

olive  oil  basil"^ 
4  cloves  garlic  4  tablespoons 

butter 
Parmesan  cheese 

While  the  spaghetti  is  cooking  (but  not 
overcooking)  in  a  caldron  of  boiling 
salted  water,  concoct  the  sauce.  Heat 
olive  oil  and  simmer  the  finely  chopped 
garlic  until  it  is  golden.  Toss  in  the 
parsley  and/ or  basil,  and  continue  cook- 
ing for  2  or  3  minutes.  Now  sprinkle  in 
some  black  pepper,  and  the  sauce  is 
ready. 

Drain  the  spaghetti  and  then  dump 
it  into  a  warm  bowl  along  with  the  but- 
ter and  sauce.  Mix  with  care  and  indus- 
try and  serve  topped  with  lots  of  grated 
cheese.  Serves  6. 

*Ed.  Note:  Use  1  cup  chopped  parsley 
and  1  tsp.  dried  basil  leaves  when  fresh 
basil  is  not  available. 

BREADLOAF  BARBECUE 

Almost  anything  that  is  good  between 
two  slices  of  bread  is  better  in  a  bread- 
loaf.  The  loaf  ils<'lf,  scoojjed  out,  is  a 
bread  dish.  It  is  filled  with  a  combina- 
tion of  ingredients  and  the  bottom  crust 
is  refitted  as  a  lid.  When  it  comes  to  the 
table,  it'H  devoured —dish  and  all. 


1  round  loaf  French  1  teaspoon  chili 
or  milk  bread*  powder 

V/z  pounds  ground  1  tablespoon 
beef  horseradish 

Vz  cup  bread  Va  cup  chopped 
crumbs*  onions 


Vz  cup  chili  sauce  1  clove  garlic 
1  teaspoon  (crushed) 

Worcestershire  1  teaspoon  salt 

sauce  Pepper 

1  teaspoon  vinegar  Fat  or  oil 

Scoop  out  the  loaf  and  set  aside.  Com- 
bine all  the  other  ingredients.  Brown  in 
some  hot  fat,  stirring  so  that  the  mix- 
ture is  crumbly.  Drain  excess  fat  from 
time  to  time.  When  the  meat  is  almost 
done,  drain  fat  finally  and  well  and  stuff 
the  meat  into  the  loaf.  Wrap  in  brown 
paper  \Ed.  note:  or  foil]  and  bake  15 
minutes  at  425°.  Serves  4  to  6. 
*Ed.  note:  Use  the  center  of  the  loaf  for 
crumbs.  You  may  substitute  a  long 
French  bread  loaf  if  there  is  no  round 
or  milk  bread  available. 

COLD  CUCUMBER  SOUP  (SPOONABLE) 

Cold  soups  invite  experimentation.  They 
may  be  of  almost  any  (but  not  every) 
combination.  And  if  the  weather  sud- 
denly changes,  most  can  be  transferred 
to  the  stove  and  served  steaming. 

3  cups  yogurt  2  teaspoons  minced 

1  cup  water  mint  leaves 

2  cups  finely  diced  3  tablespoons 
cucumbers  minced  green 

Vz  cup  currants  onions 
Vz  teaspoon  dill         1  tablespoon 
weed  minced  parsley 

Salt  and  pepper 

Beat  the  yogurt  and  water  until  smooth. 
Stir  in  the  other  ingredients  and  chill 
well,  preferably  overnight.  Serves  4. 

CABBAGE  AND  PEANUTS 

This  is  a  hungry  poet's  salad.  Serve 
with  a  crisp  roll  and  butter,  and  a  sip 
of  wine. 


3  tablespoons 
chopped  salted 
peanuts 


6  tablespoons  sour 
cream 


2  cups  shredded 

cabbage 
1  firm  pear,  cored 

and  diced 


1  tablespoon  cider 

vinegar 
Vz  teaspoon  celery 

salt 


Toss  all  ingredients  and  chill  before 
serving.  This  is  also  good  hot,  served 
with  mashed  potatoes.  In  this  case, 
steam  the  cabbage  until  it  is  just  wilted 
and  then  toss  with  other  ingredients. 
Serves  4  to  5. 

POOR  POET'S  BORSCH 

The  advantages  of  this  soup  are  several- 
fold.  It  takes  neither  stirring  nor  watch- 
ing over  a  steamy  kettle,  although  its 
total  effect  is  that  it  was  brewed  there. 

1  one-pound  can  3  tablespoons 
shoestring  beets        lemon  juice 

1  lOVz-ounce  can  Vz  teaspoon  salt 
condensed  V»  teaspoon  pepper 
bouillon  1  tablespoon 

2  cups  buttermilk         chopped  onion 

3  tablespoons 
brown  sugar 

Dump  all  the  ingredients  into  a  bowl  or 
jar,  stir  well,  cover,  and  chill  thor- 
oughly, preferably  overnight.  Serves  4. 

ICED  BLACK  BEAN  CUP 

This,  with  toasted  rye  crackers  or  water 
biscuits  with  anchovies,  cherry  toma- 
toes in  a  bowl  of  ice,  and  deviled  eggs 
(in  this  case  skip  the  grated  egg  on  the 
soup),  makes  a  memorable  lunch. 

1  can  condensed  Lemon,  sliced  paper 

black  bean  soup       thin,  or  grated 
1  soup  can  water         hard-cooked  egg, 
1  jigger  sherry,  or        or  sour  cream 
more  (or  1 
tablespoon  rum) 

Combine  the  soup,  water  and  sherry  or 
ruin.  Heat  well  and  allow  to  chill  several 
liours.  Serve  in  mugs  or  small  bowls, 
Willi  the  lemon  or  grated  egg  on  toj),  or 
a  gob  of  HDiir  creiirn.  Servr's  2  to  '.I. 

Icduliinud) 
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Opm  op  an  oran^. 
and  see  the  sansnme 


A  Sunkist  Orange  is  going  to  do  great  things  for  you!  It  packs 
a  wealth  of  natural  Vitamin  C  —  plus  50  other  nutrients.  And  it's 
brimming  with  fresh,  golden  juice  and  bright,  sunny  flavor.  Only 
after  they're  inspected  over  and  over  again  for  goodness  and 
flavor  do  oranges  earn  the  famous  Sunkist  stamp.  If  you  could  see 
inside  oranges,  you'd  buy  Sunkist  every  time! 


Siinldst 
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from  California-Arizona 


COOKBOOK  icontinucd) 

VEGETABLES  QUO  VADIS 

This  is  good  witli,  among  other  things, 
meat  and  cheese  with  crisp  rolls,  butter 
and  wine. 


Vt  cup  olive  oil 

1  cup  water 

2  tablespoons  wine 
vinegar 

V2  teaspoon  salt 
4  peppercorns 
2  stalks  parsley 
teaspoon  each 

chervil,  tarragon 

and  thyme 
1  bay  leaf 
1  clove  garlic, 

mashed 


3  or  so  cups  of  any 
or  all  of  the 
following:  sliced 
zucchini,  mush- 
rooms, diced  egg- 
plant, sliced 
onion,  sliced 
carrots,  asparagus 
stalks,  celery 
hearts,  cauli- 
flower buds, 
green  beans, 
sliced  green  or 
red  peppers. 

Combine  all  ingredients  e.xcept  the 
vegetables  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Add 
vegetables  and  simmer  until  they  are 
barely  tender.  Remove  vegetables  and 
simmer  the  sauce  until  it  is  reduced  by 
half.  Strain  it  over  the  vegetables  and 
chill  well  before  serving.  Serves  4  to  6. 

VINTNER'S  POTATO  SALAD 

In  the  hills  of  Berkeley  is  an  old  red- 
wood house  withashowerstall  made  from 
a  telephone  booth.  On  Telegraph  Hill 
across  the  Bay  is  one  made  from  a  large 
wine  vat.  And  this  recipe  is  for  the  own- 
er's special  potato  salad. 


2V2  pounds  potatoes 

1  cup  dry  white  wine 
4  hard-cooked 

eggs,  chopped 

2  stalks  celery, 
chopped 

1  onion,  chopped 

2  tablespoons 
capers 

2  tablespoons 
chopped  parsley 

Boil  or  bake  the  potatoes  until  tender, 
peel  them,  and  slice  into  a  bowl.  Pom- 


1  tablespoon  celery 

seed 
1  tablespoon 

seasoning  salt 
V2  teaspoon  pepper 
4  tablespoons 

French  dressing 
Vi  cup  each 

mayonnaise  and 

sour  cream 


the  wine  over  the  hot  potatoes  and  let 
sit  for  about  an  hour.*  In  the  meantime, 
mix  together  all  other  ingredients  and, 
hoping  the  potatoes  are  still  somewhat 
warm,  fold  the  sauce  into  them.  The 
result  should  not  be  mashed  potato 
salad.  Chill  well  for  several  hours  be- 
fore ser\'ing.  The  potato-salad  addict 
might  like  a  change  now  and  then,  so 
substitute  dill  weed  and  a  little  chopped 
pickle  or  olives  for  the  capers;  or  use 
caraway  instead  of  celery  seed.  Serves  8. 
*Ed.  note:  This  will  give  you  quite  moist 
salad.  If  you'd  like  it  a  bit  drier,  drain 
off  '3  cup  of  the  wine  before  adding 
other  ingredients. 

A  YEAST  BREAD  FOR  BUSY  POETS 

Mt)st  yeast  breads  result  in  a  floury 
kitchen  and  considerable  time  con- 
sumed. A  large  bowl  of  rising  dough  is  a 
bed  adored  by  kittens.  Contrarily,  this 
yeast  bread  requires  only  one  bowl  and 
a  baking  pan.  It  requires  very  little 
watching.  And  a  cardboard  carton  turned 
over  the  rising  dough  will  foil  the  most 
charming  kitten. 

1  pound  whole  1  tablespoon  sugar 

wheat  flour*  1  teaspoon  salt 

1  package  dry  yeast  Warm  water 

Mix  flour,  salt  and  sugar  in  a  large  bowl 
and  make  a  well  in  the  center.  Into  this 
pour  the  yeast  that  has  been  dissolved 
in  about  2  tablespoons  of  warm  water. 
Then  add  1 '  2  cups  warm  water  and 
stir  well  with  the  best  wooden  spoon. 
The  mixture  should  be  soft  and  sticky. 
Pour  the  dough  into  a  (/('//-greased 
bread  pan,  cover  with  a  cloth,  and  set  in 
a  warm  place  to  rise  for  about  '2.0  min- 
utes. The  dough  should  come  just  to 
the  top  of  the  pan.  Bake  at  425°  for  ap- 
proximately 1  hour.  A  good  test  for 


doneness  is  to  thump  the  bottom  of  the 
loaf;  it  should  sound  hollow. 
*Ed.  )iolc:  All  whole  wheat  is  very 
crusty  and  rough;  many  of  us  here  pre- 
ferred using  half  white  flour.  We  also 
baked  the  bread  in  a  smaller  pan 
(8  <  2X4 '  2X'2  •  2)  to  make  the  loaf  fat.  Be 
sure  to  eat  the  bread  while  it  is  fresh ! 

SCOTCH  OATCAKES 

Poor  poets  such  as  Robert  Burns  loved 
to  eat  these  oatcakes  on  the  heath.  You 
can  taste  these  crunchy,  very  nutritious 
goodies  yourself;  you  mix  them  with 
your  hands. 

1  cup  sifted  flour  VA  cups  rolled  oats 
1  tablespoon  sugar  %  cup  wheat  germ 
1  teaspoon  baking     V3  cup  shortening 

powder  V2  cup  milk 

V2  teaspoon  salt 

Sift  flour,  sugar,  baking  powder  and  salt. 
Relying  on  hands,  not  spoons,  blend  in 
oatmeal,  wheat  germ  and  shortening. 
(Butter-lovers  or  those  not  too  short  of 
funds  might  prefer  to  use  some  or  all 
butter  here.)  Pour  in  milk  and  mix  until 
sticky.  Do  this  also  with  the  hands;  it's 
easier  and,  besides,  oatmeal  and  milk 
are  great  for  the  skin.  Divide  dough 
into  eight  balls  and  roll  fairly  thin  on  a 
floured  board.  Cut  each  round  partw;  y 
through  into  wedges.  Bake  at  375°  for 
15  to  20  minutes  or  until  crisp  and  light 
brown.  Serves  8. 

CASSATA 

A  wonderful,  fancy  and  rich,  rich  des- 
sert made  easily  and  at  small  expense. 


Not-too-fresh 

sponge  cake 
1  pound  ricotta 

cheese 
IV2  cups  sugar 
V4  teaspoon  salt 
Va  cup  grated  semi- 
sweet  chocolate 


3  tablespoons 
chopped  candied 
fruit 

3  tablespoons  rum 
or  orange-flower 
water 


Slice  the  sponge  cake  an  inch  tHick  and 
line  an  8-inch  spring-form  i)an.  Beat  all 
the  other  ingredients  and  pour  into  the 
mold.  Top  with  additional  slices  of  cake 
that  have  been  crumbled.  Refrigerate 
overnight,  and  when  ready  to  serve,  re- 
move the  cake  from  the  mold  and  dust 
with  powdered  sugar  and  a  few  slii'es  of 
blanched  almonds,  if  they're  available. 
Serves  8  to  10. 

FLOATING  ISLAND 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  so  nice  on  a 
summer  day  as  a  big  crystal  bowl  full  of 
Floating  Island. 


For  the  custard: 

2  cups  milk 

3  egg  yolks 


V2  teaspoon  vanilla 
Va  cup  sugar 
Va  teaspoon  salt 


Scald  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler.  Beat 
the  egg  yolks  with  the  sugar.  Slowly  add 
the  hot  milk  to  the  yolks,  stirring  con- 
stantly. 

Return  the  mixture  to  the  dou- 
ble boiler  and  continue  stirring  and 
cooking  until  the  custard  thickens  and 
a  thin  coating  is  formed  on  the  spoon. 
Add  salt  and  vanilla  and  pour  into  a 
serving  dish. 


3  tablespoons 
powdered  sugar 


For  the  islar)ds: 
3  egg  whites 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Beat  the  whites  until  stiff,  then  gradu- 
ally add  the  sugar  and  vanilla.  Place  by 
spoonfuls  on  hot,  not  boiling,  water  and 
cover. 

Test  in  a  few  minutes  by  running 
a  knife  through  an  island.  If  the  knife 
comes  out  clean,  the  islands  are  done. 
Place  them  on  the  custard  and  chill  well. 
Serves  6  to  8. 
Ed.  note:  We  all  found  this  so  delicious 
that  we  advise  you  to  make  double  the 
recipe  while  you  are  about  it.  END 


See!  Today's  Cascade  stops  spots  before  they  start! 


See  how  even  clean  wat 
leaves  drops  that  spot. 


r 


Some  dishwasher  detergents  allow  water  drops 
to  form  on  dishes.  These  drops  dry  into  ugly  spots! 


Today's  Cascade  has  Chlorosheen  to  make  water  rinse  off 
in  clear  sheets.  Drops  don't  form,  so  dishes  dry  spotless! 

You  discover  how  beautifully  spotfree  your  dishes  can  be  when 
you  discover  today's  Cascade!  No  more  ugly  spots.  No  more  towel 
touch-ups.  Just  sparkling  dishes  you're  proud  to  take 
Straight  from  your  dishwasher  to  your  table!  Only  to- 
day's Cascade  has  Chlorosheen  to  stop  spots  before 
they  Start!  Its  amazing  "sheeting  action"  lets  dishes 
dry  spotless!  Cascade  actually  protects  fine  china  pat- 
terns. More  women  prefer  it.  Every  dishwasher  maker 
approves  it.  Today's  Cascade  — wow! 


JCI  JOHNSON 

h lined  from  puye  73 

L.B.J,  enough  to  beat  him  handily— 
111  consistently.  (He's  still  the  only 
ember  of  the  White  House  inner  circle 
ith  both  the  nerve  and  the  skill  to 
:iim  that  record.) 

But  Fat  concedes  that  beating  the 
-csident  at  bowling  was  a  far  less 
rniidable  challenge  than  proposing  to 
r  President's  daughter— and  then 
aring  it  with  L.B.J. 
By  last  September,  Nugent  had  con- 
!>  il  to  a  friend  that  he  wanted  to  ask 
iri  to  marry  him,  and  was  worried 
)cjLil  how  to  go  about  it.  How  did  the 
leslioii  finally  get  pop|)ed?  Pat  paused 
loughtfully,  then  told  me  with  a  per- 
ctly  straight  face:  "It  was  on  October 
cond.  Luci  got  down  on  her  knees  and 
•oposed  to  me." 

Luci  sat  bolt  upright  at  this.  "Pat!" 
le  cried. 

"Well,  one  knee." 

"PATRICK!  Everybody  will  believe 
)u!" 

He  proposed  three  times 

In  the  interests  of  accuracy,  Luci 
Tered  her  version:  "He  proposed  in 
lurch  at  Friday  Mas.s,  and  I  said  yes," 
e  said.  "He  really  asked  me  three 
mes." 

Nugent  grinned.  "The  first  time  she 
dn't  hear,  the  second  time  she  didn't 
lieve  me,  and  the  third  she  accepted," 
said. 

Luci  made  another  wry  face  in  his 
jection,  and  tossed  a  small  wadded 
iece  of  paper  at  him.  He  ducked  it  ex- 
ly.  It  turned  out  that  the  second 
posal  had  occurred  in  late  October, 
hen  Pat  had  his  fraternity  pin  made 
to  a  ring  for  her.  The  third  and  last 
was  at  Christmas,  when  he  offi- 
illy  presented  Luci  with  her  diamond 
igagement  ring. 

The  headlines  noted  that  President 
id  Mrs.  Johnson  were  not  at  first  over- 
bed at  the  prospect  of  their  lively 
ounger  daughter  marrying  before  she 

ished  college.  But  they  gave  in  with- 
Jt  much  of  a  tussle.  "It's  a  bunch  of 
alarkey,"  Luci  declares  warmly,  that 

B.J.  objected  to  her  setting  the  date 
T  this  summer. 

"She's  so  happy,"  the  President  re- 
arked  to  friends  as  far  back  as  last  fall. 

told  her  I'd  go  along  with  whatever 
16  wanted." 

"The  rest  of  us  may  wobble  about 
)mething,  but  not  Luci,"  Mrs.  Johnson 
ys.  "She's  the  one  person  I  know  who 
lakes  up  her  mind  and  sticks  by  it." 

Luci  says  she  never  worried  for  a  min- 
te  that  her  mother  and  father  might 
ave  been  harder  to  persuade.  "My 
arents  aren't  little  people— they  have 
ever  refused  to  talk  things  over  with 
e,  and  to  respect  my  decisions,"  she 
ys.  "But  I  can't  really  say  they've  al- 
ays  let  me  have  my  way,  either.  You 
aow,  even  with  something  as  little  as  a 
)okie— when  I  was  small— they'd  never 
ist  say  'yes,'  or  'no';  they'd  always  try 

sit  down  and  talk  about  it.  It's  like  a 
other  who  lets  her  little  girl  carry  the 
est  china  from  room  to  room— that 
ttle  girl  just  wants  so  badly  to  tiptoe 
nd  be  very  careful." 

In  fact,  Pat  and  Luci's  summit  talk 
'ith  L.B.J,  was,  like  most  things,  more 
ifficult  to  face  than  to  do.  They  spilled 
his  little  secret  recently  to  the  Presi- 
ent's  favorite  secretary,  Victoria 
IcCammon,  when  she,  too,  was  plan- 
ing to  get  married  and  had  to  tell  the 


President  she  expected  to  quit  her  job 
soon  after  the  wedding.  The  President 
took  the  blow  with  admirable  restraint, 
and  shortly  thereafter  Vicki  got  a  fancy 
scroll  from  Luci.  It  said: 

"We  bestow  upon  thee  the  medal  that 
few  win,  but  all  covet,  for  successful 
completion  of  the  greatest  hurdle  of 
all  -THE  talk  with  THE  President. 
We  are  glad  to  count  you  among  our 
ranks,  and  wish  you  the  greatest  happi- 
ness in  the  world.  Issued  from  the  Great 
White  Zoo  by  the  co-presidents  of  the 
Greatest  Hurdle  Society,  Luci  Johnson 
and  Pat  Nugent." 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Lady  Bird  thought  Pat  Nugent 
was  the  very  model  of  an  ideal  White 
House  son-in-law.  In  fad,  L.B.J,  re- 
cently gave  him  an  all-out  endorsement 
that  a  candidate  for  any  other  position 
would  dream  about.  "Pat,"  said  the 
President,  "is  a  sensitive,  intelligent 
man  who  handles  himself  with  extraor- 
dinary poise." 

The  President  also  likes  the  way  Pat 
has  handled  his  unique  and  vulnerable 
situation  as  "the  man  who's  engaged  to 
Luci  Johnson"  dancing  at  the  White 
House,  meeting  dignitaries  from  all  over 
the  world,  becoming  an  instant  national 
celebrity,  facing  the  inevitable  daily 
batch  of  letters  from  people  who  de- 
nounce him  as  an  opportunist  or  worse 
L.B.J,  told  friends  recently  that  "Pat'."- 
been  trying  very  hard  to  hold  up  his 
end.  He  has  never  asked  me  for  any 
thing    not  even  to  borrow  a  car." 

(Because  he  was  embarrassed  at  being 
driven  around  town  by  Luci  in  her 
snappy  green  Sting  Ray,  Nugent  pre- 
vailed upon  his  own  father  for  the  loan 
of  the  family's  1!»6.'J  Plymouth  sedan 
Now  Pat  drives,  and  Luci  usually  leaves 
her  car  at  home. ) 

Pat  also  smarted  from  criticism  whetj 
he  was  transferred  from  his  home  air 
guard  unit  in  Milwaukee  to  the  113th 
Tactical  P'ighter  Wing  at  .Andrews  Air 
Force  Base,  a  half  hour's  drive  from  the 
White  House.  He  felt  compelled  to  do 
extra  K.P.  duty,  to  volunteer  for  the 
hardest  jobs,  and  to  li%'e  on  base  (even 
though  other  reservists  in  his  unit  took 
comfortable  apartments  in  town ).  And 
he  is  so  sensitive  to  the  charge  that  the 
President  may  be  helping  him  along  that 
he  quit  a  job  on  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee. 

"Nobody  really  knows  Pat" 

"Although  Luci  was  reared  on  a  diet  of 
publicity  spiced  with  criticism,  she  finds 
it  harder  to  take  this  pressure.  "I  try  to 
put  on  a  hard  shell  and  pass  it  over,"  she 
confesses,  sighing,  "but  it  hurts,  and  I 
never  really  get  over  it.  Pat  is  wonder- 
ful—he's been  so  good  about  it.  He 
hasn't  said  anything  or  made  any  mis- 
takes—like I  still  do.  Nobody  really 
knows  Pat  except  my  family  and  me — 
but  it's  got  to  be  that  way,  it's  our 
private  life." 

Apart  from  Pat's  trial  by  fire  as  a 
brand-new  White  House  celebrity,  the 
second  biggest  hurdle  he  and  Luci  had 
to  face  was  introducing  the  Nugents  to 
the  Johnsons,  and  worrying  about 
whether  everyone  would  get  along.  They 
needn't  ha%e.  Different  as  they  are,  the 
two  families  discovered  they  had  a 
bond :  they  are  all  devoted  parents. 

The  Nugents  were,  naturally,  some- 
what nervous  themselves  about  meeting 
the  President  and  the  First  Lady.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  once  said  that  one  of  the 
greatest  burdens  of  his  job  is  that 
"everybody  is  nervous  the  {continued) 
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ISoon  make  th 
peachiest  ice  cream 


when  ^ordeti!) 
you're  a  [jfjli  j  i  /f 

lady  with  Sp^^P 

an  Easle.  sZy^.,.* 


1     cups  mashed  (4  large)  fresh 
peaches,  sweetened  lo  iasle 

1  '/a  cups  (15-oz.  can)  Eagle  Brand 
Sweetened  Condensed  Milk 
%  cup  waler 

2  cups  (1  pint)  heavy  cream,  chilled 
In  large-sized  bowL  combine  mashed 
peaches  and  Eagle  Brand  Sweeiened 
Condensed  Milk  {it's  a  special  blend  ot 
whole  milk  and  sugar)  and  waler.  Re- 
frigerate. Whip  cream  to  a  soft  foam. 
Fold  in  peach  mixture.  Pour  into  9x5x3- 
inch  pan:  corer  pan.  Freeze  mixture  tm- 
til  firm  1  inch  in  from  pan  edges,  about 
6  hours.  Turn  into  chilled  large-sized 
bowl:  break  into  pieces  and  whip  tmtil 
fluffy,  but  not  melted.  Return  to  pan. 
Freeze  mixture  until  firm.  You've  just 
made  2  quarts  of  the  peachiest.  smooth- 
est ice  cream  because  you  used  Eagle 
Brand  Sweetened  Condensed  Milk. 


SNACK  SUGGESTION:  spread  nutrir 
tious  Eagle  Brand  on  bread.  Kids  lovs  it. 


BE 


FREE  COLOR 
RECIPE  BOOK 
Tho  Borden  Co. 
ept.  LH86,P.O.  Box451 
Jersey  City.  N.J.  07303 


hease  send  me  ?.  copy  of 
pMagic  Recipes"  with  doz- 
jf  desserts  I  can  easily 
lake. 
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Summer  Beauty  Hints 


Afrs.  .1/.  Reynolds 
Beauty  Skin  Care 
Consultant 


Th  ere's  nothing  like  summer  sunshine  for  turning  a  satin- 
smooth  skin  to  prettiest  pale  gold.  Here  are  some  suggestions 
for  cherishing  the  precious  softness  and  youthfulness  of  your 
summertime  complexion. 

NE\^  RADIANCE 

Smooth  your  skin  to  new  radiance  and  beauty  by  anointing 
your  face  and  neck  every  day  with  a  tropical  moist  oil.  It  takes 
only  a  few  moments  to  apply  this  remarkable  beauty  fluid,  yet 
it  will  protect  the  skin  against  climatic  extremes  and  wrinkle- 
dryness,  promote  a  petal-soft  and  dewy  surface  texture.  Used 
as  an  ideal  powder-base,  oil  of  Olay  also  insures  that  make-up 
gains  a  matt  perfection  and  loveliness  that  will  last  all  through 
the  day. 

MILKY  BEAUTY-CLEANSER 

Always  remove  make-up  by  first  cleansing  away  eye  and  lip 
colors,  so  that  they  don't  get  smeared  over  the  rest  of  the  face. 
Moisten  a  cotton  pad  with  lemon  Jelvyn  cleansing  milk  and 
carefully  wipe  ofiF  eye  and  lip  cosmetics,  using  a  fresh  piece  of 
cotton  with  every  stroke.  Now  spread  the  beauty  milk  over  the 
face  and  neck,  allowing  a  few  seconds  for  it  thoroughly  to 
cleanse  the  skin.  Remove  with  light,  sweeping  strokes  of  a  tis- 
sue. Now  smooth  on  a  beautifying  application  of  moist  oil  of 
Olay  to  give  your  complexion  its  final  touch  of  youthful  beauty. 

YOUTHFUL  BLOOM 

To  give  your  complexion  a  delightful  dewy  bloom,  try  this 
simple  beauty  procedure.  Dampen  a  cloth  in  lemon  Jelvyn 
freshener  and  press  it  over  your  face,  molding  it  to  your  fea- 
tures. Relax  for  a  few  minutes  while  the  lemon  tones  and 
clears  the  skin.  Now,  to  hold  the  clear,  cool  loveliness  apparent 
on  your  skin,  smooth  on  your  oil  of  Olay  and  use  it  always 
beneath  your  make-up  to  protect  against  wrinkle-dryness  and 
to  give  the  skin  a  day-long  dewy  look. 

VELVETY  SKIN 

A  supple,  velvety  complexion  is  the  natural  reward  of  a 
cream-and-massage  routine.  Cherish  your  skin  each  night  with 
the  rich  unguents  of  a  vitalizing  night  creanl* using  the  pads  of 
your  fingers  to  massage  the  croam  from  brow  to  hairline,  from 
chin  to  cheeks,  and  coaxing  the  moi.slurizing  oils  into  tiny  dry 
lines.  Neck,  throat  and  shoulders  will  also  rapidly  respond  to 
the  soft  touch  of  Olay  vitalizing  night  cream  and  take  on  an 
exquisite  softness  and  beauty. 
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LUCI  JOHNSON  continued 

first  time  they  talk  to  the  President.  I'd 
be  nervous,  too,  if  it  wasn't  me." 

At  her  first  White  House  dinner,  Mrs. 
Nugent  sat  at  the  President's  right,  and 
the  two  families  dined  beneath  the  glit- 
tering Waterford  crystal  chandelier. 
They  chatted  easily  about  their  children, 
and  the  President  later  said  he  found 
Tillie  Nugent  charming.  The  Xugents 
live  in  an  unpretentious  bungalow  with 
simulated  brick  siding  and  metal  awn- 
ings in  Waukegan.  [See  also:  Pat 
Nugent's  Parents  Tell:  How  To  Be 
A  White  House  In-law,  page  110.|  It 
has  been  their  home  since  they  were 
married  25  years  ago.  They  were  not  in 
the  least  upset  about  their  son's  quick 
romance  and  engagement;  after  all, 
Jerry  Nugent  met  and  married  Tillie 
Jocius  within  two  months. 

The  President  was  deeply  moved 

The  President  asked  Mrs.  Nugent 
about  her  eldest  son,  Gerard  Jr.,  who  is  a 
Marine.  Mrs.  Nugent  said  that  Gerard 
had  requested  duty  in  Vietnam,  and  in 
his  last  letter  had  said  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  tell  her  for  some  time 
what  he  was  doing;  consequently,  she 
did  not  know  where  he  was. 

Vietnam  and  its  inexorable  toll  of 
lives  weighs  on  the  President  more 
heavily  than  any  other  problem.  He 
slipped  away  immediately  after  dinner, 
telephoned  Gen.  Wallace  Greene,  com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  asked 
the  general  to  locate  young  Nugent. 
Greene  called  back  within  a  half  hour. 
Nugent,  he  reported,  was  a  platoon 
leader  taking  part  at  that  moment  in 
Operation  Double  Eagle,  one  of  the  larg- 
est assaults  on  the  Viet  Cong  since  the 
Vietnamese  struggle  began.  At  that 
point,  Nugent's  platoon  had  lost  11  men 
and  killed  191  Communist  Viet  Cong. 

The  President  felt  Mrs.  Nugent  would 
rather  know  about  her  son  than  be  kept 
in  the  dark,  even  though  his  mission  was 
a  dangerous  one.  As  he  told  her,  Mr. 
Nugent  quietly  slipped  his  handkerchief 
to  her.  She  dabbed  at  her  eyes,  but  did 
not  cry.  "What  will  be,  will  be,"  she 
said.  "The  Lord  will  take  care  of  him.  I 
am  proud  I  could  raise  a  son  like  Jerry." 

President  Johnson  was  deeply  moved. 
Then,  as  if  to  break  the  somber  mood, 
Mrs.  Nugent  added  spiritedly:  "Mr. 
President,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
like  Senator  Dirksen."  The  senator  from 
Illinois  had,  the  week  before,  delivered  a 
speech  praising  the  President's  policies 
in  Vietnam  and  denouncing  those  who 
want  to  pull  out. 

The  President  was  pleased — even 
though  he  suddenly  realized  that  Luci 
was  about  to  marry  him  into  a  family  of 
Republicans ! 

The  biggest  immediate  problem  Pat 
Nugent  foresees  is  making  certain  that 
Luci  finishes  her  education.  "It  may  be 
difficult  if  we  have  children,"  he  said. 

Luci  squirmed  under  her  blanket  and 
sat  up  straighter.  She  insists  that  she 
wants  to  finish  her  college  education,  but 
has  no  objection  to  dropping  studies 
while  her  children  are  young,  and  re- 
suming them  later:  "I  feel  a  woman's 
place  is  to  be  a  cultural  barrel  for  her 
chiUiren,  and  an  education  will  help  me 
bring  them  to  a  fuller  life.  It  will  help 
me  to  lead  a  fuller  life,  too  I'd  be  a  fool 
if  I  didn't  realize  there  might  come  a  day 
in  our  lives  when  there  would  be  a  big 
tU'paration  between  uh  if  he  hud  un  edu- 
cation and  I  didn't  ...  I  wouldn't  want 
t hat  to  happen." 


Both  parents  have  strongly  encw 
aged  Luci  to  finish  school.  "She  has 
considerable  capacity  for  growth,  a 
an  originality  and  ability  to  express  h 
self,  "  Mrs.  Johnson  points  out. 

Whether  or  not  a  baby  interferes  wi 
school,  Luci  is  looking  forward  to  nM 
erhood;  she  has  even  picked  out 
name  for  her  first  child— Kimberly.  It 
so  emphatically  her  favorite  name,  a 
couldn't  even  wait  for  a  baby  to  best 
it  on— she  has  already  given  it  to  one 
Him's  puppies.  It  won't  create  eonl 
sion,  though;  the  puppies,  under  preae 
plans,  will  be  left  behind  at  the  Wh 
House  when  Luci  marries,  for  the  N 
gents'  first  home  will  undoubtedly  bt 
small  apartment.  Besides,  the  Preside 
has  already  protested  that  he  would  m 
the  puppies  too  much. 

As  for  other  problems,  Pat  Nuge 
doesn't  believe  that  they  will  find  it  d 
ficult  to  adjust  to  married  life,  becau 
he  says,  "No  matter  what  we  do 
gether,  we  draw  pleasure  from  each  oi 
er's  company.  For  instance,  two  wee 
ago  I  wanted  to  go  out  and  practice  r 
golf  swing.  I  tried  to  get  Luci  interest 
in  the  game,  because  I  thought  here ' 
something  we  could  do  together.  I 
didn't  want  to  learn — yet  she  went  alo 
anj'way,  just  so  that  we  could  be 
gether,  and  she  sat  and  watched." 

"You  know,  Pat  and  I  spend  half  ( 
time  together  just  stud>-ing  here  in  t 
room;  it's  not  very  exciting,"  Luci  sa 
"But,  to  me,  it  makes  all  the  ditferei 
in  the  world  just  to  have  him  here  in  t 
room  with  me." 

"I  agree,"  said  Nugent,  reaching  fo: 
plateful  of  chocolate  turtles. 

Pat  gets  a  reprimand 

"What  was  that?"  piped  up  Lu 
folding  her  arms  across  her  chest  a 
fastening  her  bright  blue  eyes  on  t 
turtle  making  its  way  toward  Pa 
mouth.  Nugent  had  earlier  rejected  t 
offer  of  a  turtle  from  Luci,  on  behalf  o 
reducing  diet  that  Luci  is  trying  to  € 
courage.  (He  has  gained  about  10  poun 
in  the  past  few  months,  while  Luci  h 
lost  20  pounds  in  order  to  be  able  to  g 
into  a  size-T  wedding  dress. ) 

"Darling,"  Pat  murmured  guiltt 
and  hastily  popped  the  offending  tur, 
into  his  mouth. 

"What  we  want,  ideally,  is  to  bala 
each  other,"  he  continued. 

Already  they've  made  some  minor  i 
justments  to  adapt  themselves  to  ea 
other.  Nugent,  for  instance,  is  alwa 
punctual  for  appointments;  Luci  w 
seldom  on  time  for  anything  before  th 
started  dating.  Now  she  tries  to  be  rea 
on  time.  "He  counterbalances  me,"  s 
says,  smiling. 

Another  contrast  involved  Lu( 
intense  concern  about  grooming  a 
neatness  (she  often  spends  45  m 
utes  in  front  of  the  mirror,  trying  to  g 
her  hairdo  just  right).  Pat  is  sometin 
careless  about  being  tidy.  He  told  n 
"I  threw  a  cigarette  on  the  ground  om 
andshe  fussed  at  me  about  it.  'Our  beau 
fication  program!'  she  said.  I've  tri 
not  to  do  it  since,"  he  says. 

Pat  also  feels  that  Luci  is  more  gre 
ious:  "She  is  more  outspoken  than  1 1 
in  public  or  with  people  we  don't  kni 
well."  IvUci  quickly  rose  to  his  defen 
"Pat  just  likes  to  get  to  know  anot^ 
person  before  he  lets  them  know  hir 

Both  de<lare  that  they've  had  a  U 
minor  disagnH-menls  mostly  over  thin 
like  whether  Pat  should  eat  anoth 
piece  of  chocolate.  But  Luci  said:  "W«' 
never  had  an  out-and-out  argument  th 
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h  '(i  overnight.  He's  never  left  until 
V. .  (■  settled  it." 

.me  of  their  arguments  have  been 
ipted  by  tensions  created  by  com- 
p  ated  wedding  plans,  which  sometimes 
h  pens  to  young  engaged  couples.  Pat 
iivinced  that's  mostly  due  to  his 
A  isdom  in  leaving  the  preparations 
a  i|i  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Luei. 

redding   preparations  are  difficult 
e  u^h  for  any  bride,  but  they  presented 
H  'inumental  headache  for  Luci.  Proto- 
;'  termined  at  least  half  the  guest 
I    Then  Luci  was  loudly  criticized  for 
cting  a  French  pattern  for  her  wed- 
g  china.  Ai\d  she  had  a  terrible  time 
■cting  the  wedding  gown.  "I  can't 
•igine  anything  worse  than  not  being 
Dve  with  your  wedding  gown  -except 
being  in  love  with  your  husband,  of 
rse,"  she  said.  Ambitious  designers 
nbarded  the  White  House,  volunteer- 
their  services.  (Luci  felt  she  couldn't 
if  she  were  "in  love"  with  a  dress 
Ti  a  sketch;  she  wanted  to  be  able  to 
the  flnished  dress  and  try  it  on  before 
iding.  I 

)nce,  when  she  tried  shopping  in 
w  York  for  a  dress,  she  was  even 
tied  by  curious  crowds  that  would 
leave  her  alone.  Some  women 
rched  right  into  her  dressing  room, 
led  open  the  curtain  of  her  booth,  and 
red  while  she  was  undressing.  "It 
n't  exactly  put  me  in  the  temper  to 
V  anything,"  Luci  sighed. 
Vow,  of  course,  the  prenuptial  prob- 
18  are  all  but  over,  and  tlieir  real 
)blems  about  to  begin.  But  Luci's 
nds  are  convinced  the  Nugents  will 
ve  them  and  be  happy.  Says  one 
lin:  "It  might  be  hard  for  most  girls 
move  from  the  White  House,  where 
rything  is  done  for  you,  to  a  situation 
ere  you  have  to  run  down  to  the  cor- 
grocery  store  for  a  quart  of  milk  or  a 
en  eggs.  But  not  for  Luci.  She  really 

to  keep  house." 
\nd  while  it  seems  clear  that  Nug^t 
no  intention  of  taking  orders  from 
wife,  he  does  feel  he  should  help  Luci 
und  the  house  when  he  can.  He  told 
"I  do  the  chores  for  my  parents 
en  I'm  home,  such  as  taking  out  the 
bage  and  shopping  for  groceries,  so  I 

n't  see  that  life  will  be  so  different  " 

only  draws  the  line  at  cooking.  He 
n't  cook,  and  doesn't  want  to  learn, 
lich  doesn't  bother  Luci;  she  has 
lown  how  to  cook  for  years,  and  has 
ten  prepared  dinner  in  the  solarium 
herself  and  Pat. 
But  Luci  does  still  bristle  whenever 
eir  marriage  is  referred  to  as  a  "teen- 
e  romance.  "  That  makes  her  sound 
:e  an  escapee  from  the  Patty  Duke 
wu;  she  says,  "and  it's  so  degrading  to 
itrick!"  Nugent  reached  23  in  July, 
d  Luci  19.  She  also  argues  that  her 
Tiite  House  experiences  and  a  lifetime 
«nt  as  the  daughter  of  a  public  figure 
tve  matured  her  at  least  a  year  beyond 
!r  chronological  age. 

A  very  mature  kind  of  love 

To  Luci,  too,  her  relationship  with 
rt  is  a  solid  and  very  mature  kind  of 
ve.  It  wasn't  love  at  first  sight  by  any 
eaas.  When  they  first  met,  "I  couldn't 
iderstand  his  Middle  Western  accent,  " 
le  says.  "I  kept  sa>ing,  'What  did  he 
it  was  just  mumbling  to  me.  .  .  . 
nen  the  first  time  Pat  went  back 

nif  after  he'd  stayed  in  Washington  a 
hile  his  parentx  couldn't  understand 
im.  He'd  acquired  a  Texas  accent.  " 

Beth  Jenkins  had  brought  Pat  and 
iree  other  Marquette  University  friends 


with  her  to  a  surprise  party  for  Luci  last 
June.  Neither  Luci  nor  Pat  was  particu- 
larly smitten. 

"It  wasn't  until  her  baptism  that  we 
felt  a  strong  rapport,"  Pat  says.  Luci 
was  baptized  into  the  Catholic  Church 
in  July,  1965,  and  her  conversion  was 
greeted  with  a  storm  of  controversy. 
"She  had  just  come  into  the  church  and 
here  she  was  being  criticized— it  drew  us 
together,"  Nugent  says  softly. 

Luci  interjected:  "It  was  my  own  per- 
sonal conversion,  and  I  couldn't  under- 
stand why  there  was  all  that  criticism. 
Pat  had  come  here  from  Wisconsin  just 
to  be  at  the  service,  but  he  said,  'Honey, 
I  can't  leave  you  like  this;  nobody  else  is 
here  with  you,  and  I'm  going  to  stay 
here.'"  (Mrs.  Johnson  and  Lynda  were 
both  on  trips  out  of  the  city  and  the 
President  was  preoccupied  with  afTairs 
of  state. ) 

"Where  will  you  get  a  Job?" 

"I  said,  '^'ou're  crazy  where  are  you 
going  to  get  a  job?'  He  said,  'I'll  find 
one;  I  can't  leave,  it  isn't  right.'  So  I 
kinda  thought,  'Well,  that's  mighty 
sweet  of  him,  but  he'll  feel  differently 
when  he  can't  find  a  job  or  a  place  to 
live.' " 

Nugent  quickly  found  both  a  job  and 
a  place  to  live.  "And  we  have  never 
really  been  separated  since,"  Luci  ob- 
servi-s.  "In  times  of  trouble,  either  you've 
got  rapport  or  not.  I  can't  imagine  many 
people  doing  what  F'at  did.  From  that 
moment  it  grew,  and  grew  rapidly.  .\nd 
I  hope  it  never  stops  growing." 

She  sighed,  and  snuggled  closer  down 
under  the  blanket.  "The  circumstances 
under  which  I  meet  anybody  are  diffi- 
cult at  first.  V{>u  either  make  it  or  you 
don't." 

"From  the  beginning,  it  made  no  dif- 
ference to  me  who  she  was,"  Pat  said. 
"You  look  at  the  individual,  not  their 
background." 

Luci  beamed  at  this,  and  blew  Nugent 
a  kiss.  He  blew  two  back  across  the 
room. 

"Pat  is  enough  of  a  man  to  try  to  care 
about  somebody  from  the  beginning, 
and  he  has  enough  character  to  be  con- 
cerned about  me  as  an  individual,"  Luci 
contributed.  "He  has  a  great  ability  to 
absorb;  he's  learned  a  great  art,  that  of 
listening.  Listening  is  a  problem  I  have, 
you  know.  You  don't  learn  much  by 
talking.  But  Pat,  he  can  put  his  ques- 
tions into  words  easily.  He's  an  extremely 
curious  individual.  He'll  ask  a  question 
about  something,  and,  two  or  three 
weeks  later,  you  realize  he's  using  this 
piece  of  information  he  picked  up.  That's 
one  reason  why  I  want  to  stay  in  school. 
Pat  gets  that  ball  and  keeps  running, 
and  nothing  stops  him.  I've  been  run- 
ning with  the  ball  for  a  long  time, 
but  I've  got  to  keep  going  to  stay  up 
with  him." 

Suddenly  Luci  sprang  out  of  her 
curled-up  pose  and  out  of  her  serious 
mood— she  wanted  to  show  off  their 
home  mo\-ies.  Pat,  it  developed,  has 
turned  into  quite  a  camera  buff  lately. 
He  expertly  set  up  the  projector,  turned 
out  the  lights,  and  pulled  down  a  small 
screen  hidden  in  a  wall  across  the  room. 
A  rapid  succession  of  color  pictures 
flashed  on  the  screen.  Nearly  all  were  of 
Luci— holding  out  her  hand  to  display 
the  engagement  ring,  playing  with  the 
puppies,  chatting  animatedly  with  a 
young  couple,  smiling  perkily  in  a  rasp- 
berry sweater.  Nugent  also  appeared  in 
a  few  of  the  shots.  Once  he  halted  the 
projector  to  take  a  long'look  at  a  partic- 


ularly good  close-up  of  Luci  holding 
kimberly,  the  beagle. 

"There's  my  honey,"  he  said  proudly. 

"The  dog  or  me?"  piped  up  Luci,  her 
grin  visible  in  the  darkened  room. 

Nugent  retorted,  "Guess!"  and  started 
up  the  projector  again. 

After  the  movies,  Pat  had  to  go  back 
to  work.  He  kissed  Luci,  murmuring  "I 
love  you"  in  her  ear,  and  left. 

One  of  the  reasons  Luci  says  she  fell  in 
love  with  Nugent  is  his  complete  lack  of 
self-consciousness  in  her  presence.  She 
says  he  is  nefither  too  effusive  nor  too 
critical  of  her. 

There's  no  doubt  that  Luci  has  grown 
up  a  great  deal  over  the  past  year,  but 
she  is  still  a  quixotic  blend  of  the  young 
colt,  frisky  and  friendly,  and  the  adult 
Thoroughbred,  well-paced  and  broken 
to  bridle.  She  is,  to  use  a  word  made 
famous  by  Mrs.  Johnson,  a  "doer" — she 
cannot  bear  to  be  idle  for  a  moment. 
This  often  leads  her  to  attempt  to  do 
two  things  at  once— when  she  sets  her 
hair,  she  watches  TV  as  she  sticks  in  the 
bobby  pins;  when  she  is  under  the  dryer, 
she  calls  up  friends  and  shouts  to  be 
heard  over  the  blower. 

Luci  sends  out  for  a  hamburger 

What's  more,  she  hasn't  outgrown  her 
irrepressible  sense  of  fun  or  of  showman- 
ship. Luci  is,  by  nature,  a  bit  of  a  ham. 
Beth  Jenkins  says,  "Luci  has  a  touch  of 
drama  in  her-  it  will  be  there  in  or  out 
of  the  White  House.  It's  just  part  of 
her."  When  her  hamsters  had  babies, 
she  presented  her  father's  visitors  with 
candy  cigars.  Her  first  week  in  the  White 
House,  she  sent  out  to  a  local  hamburger 
place  for  a  late-night  snack,  and  the  de- 
livery boy  created  quite  a  stir  when  he 
arrived  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  tried  to  get  past  the  gate  to  deliver 
the  hamburger.  When  a  White  House 
waiter  bumped  her  and  rudely  neglected 
to  apologize,  she  stuck  out  her  tongue  at 
his  retreating  back.  One  day  she  dressed 
up  in  a  short  skirt,  plaited  her  hair  into 
pigtails,  and  blackened  a  front  tooth; 
then  she  called  her  mother,  on  the  pre- 
text of  asking  homework  advice  (Mother 
thought  it  was  very  funny— when  she 
got  over  the  shock).  And  she  sent  Pat  a 
singing  telegram  for  his  birthday. 

And  Luci  is  still  outgoing  almost  to  a 
fault;  her  friends  wish  she  would  be  more 
reticent  with  strangers,  until  she  gets  to 
know  them.  She  takes  pleasure  in  ex- 
pressing herself  well.  A  particularly  ap- 
propriate phrase,  she  says,  makes  her 
"tingle  inside."  Mrs.  Johnson  describes 
Luci  as  "a  warm,  loving  little  person." 

Luci  has  admittedly  fought  to  keep 
her  own  identity  in  a  family  of  strong 
personalities  in  which  she  is  the  junior 
member.  Perhaps  that  may  be  one  rea- 
son why  she  already  knows  how  to  be  a 
warm,  gracious  hostess,  and  how  to 
reach  out  to  people  of  all  walks  of  life. 
"There's  a  quality  in  Luci  that  loves  to 
be  needed;  she  loves  to  take  care  of  peo- 
ple," Mrs.  Johnson  explains.  (The  list  of 
surprise  birthday  parties  and  thoughtful 
gifts  given  by  Luci  to  please  her  friends 
is  endless. ) 

Luci  may  not  be  quite  as  practical  and 
conscientious  as  her  sister  Lynda,  but 
she  is  quite  capable  of  serious  thought. 
The  First  Lady,  for  example,  would 
have  liked  to  have  given  her  a  debut. 
But  Luci  dismissed  the  idea:  "I've  been 
making  one  big  debut  since  I  came  to  the 
White  House — there's  no  need  to  intro- 
duce me  to  society;  society's  already 
heard  more  than  it  wants  to  about  me. 
Besides,"  she  added,  (continued) 
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LUCI  JOHNSON  continued 

"I'd  rather  have  you  save  the  money  for 
the  wedding." 

Luci  also  possesses  a  quality  that  could 
be  variously  described  as  determination, 
independence,  or  as  plain  stubbornness. 
She  likes  to  do  things  for  herself —a  trait 
that  has  led  her  to  reject  her  father's  offer 
of  help  in  writing  her  speeches;  to  sew 
up  her  own  ripped  clothes  even  though 
the  White  House  has  many  capable 
ser\'ants. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  are 
aware  how  much  they  ^ili  miss  Luci's 
presence  when  she  moves  away  to  set  up 
housekeeping  as  Mrs.  Nugent.  Both 
girls  are  very  close  to  their  parents.  Liv- 
ing in  the  White  House  is  something  like 
living  over  the  store,  and  the  girls  have 
shared  experiences  and  emotions  with 
their  parents  in  an  intimate  way  that 
was  not  possible  when  Lyndon  Johnson 
walked  out  of  the  front  door  each  morn- 
ing to  a  Senate  office  miles  away  from 
home.  Both  girls  have  never  hesitated  to 
embrace  and  kiss  their  parents  in  front 
of  strangers.  Once  Luci  tried  to  slip  out 
of  a  gathering  in  the  White  House  unno- 
ticed; the  President  called  out  in  a  woe- 
begone voice,  "Don't  you  kiss  your  tired 
old  Daddy  good-bye  anymore?" 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  her  daughter's  closest 
confidante;  Luci  told  her  about  Pat's 
proposal  some  time  before  she  broached 
the  subject  to  the  President. 

"I  surely  will  miss  her" 

No  question  about  it:  the  old  mansion 
itself  will  lose  some  of  its  vibrancy  when 
Luci  leaves.  "She  brings  a  gay  and  bub- 
bling quality  to  this  house,"  declares 
Mrs.  Johnson.  "Laughter  rings  through 
these  rooms  because  she  is  here.  She  is  a 
lark,  a  sprite;  joy  flows  through  her  like 
a  stream.  She's  on  good  terms  with  life." 

Moreover,  Luci's  buoyant  spirits  are 
infectious.  Last  winter,  as  the  city  lay 
buried  beneath  giant  16-inch  snowdrifts. 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  were  enter- 
taining eight  close  friends  at  dinner. 
Only  two  hours  before  the  group  sat 
down  at  the  table,  U.S.  jets  had  left  their 
carriers  to  resume  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  after  a  Christmas-holiday  pause. 
The  President  was  preoccupied,  and  the 
atmosphere  in  the  room  was  hushed. 

Suddenly,  Luci  burst  into  the  dining 
room,  breathless  and  smiling,  in  a  black- 
and-white  checkered  snow  hood  and 
jacket  purchased  by  her  father  on  a  trip 
to  Scandinavia  four  years  ago.  With 
quick  apologies  and  greetings  around  the 
table,  Luci  gave  both  father  and  mother 
a  peek  on  the  cheek  and  announced: 
"I'm  going  to  put  on  three  pairs  of  pants 
and  look  fat,  and  Paddy  and  I  are  going 
to  play  in  the  snow — it'll  be  such  fun!" 
The  President  smiled,  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
slipped  her  arm  around  Luci's  waist  for 
a  quick  s^jueeze.  She  was  gone,  with  a 
quick  wave,  as  abruptly  as  .she  had  come; 
but  the  President's  gloom  had  lightened, 
and  the  mood  around  the  table  was 
somehow  more  cheerful. 

Mrs.  John.son  gets  a  lump  in  her  throat 
when  she  thinku  of  the  White  House 
without  Luci.  "The  lonewjmeHt  place  in 
the  world  is  the  room  where  a  child  has 
been,"  she  says.  "Now  I  ^it  at  my  desk, 
and  down  the  hall  floats  a  tune  on  the 
piano  Luci  plays  by  ear,  juHt  for  plea- 
sure, like  one  roi-m  walking  in  a  field  of 
f!<jwent.  Or  she  come*  to  you,  luitKing  a 
basketful  of  puppiiK,  and  Hpills  i  hr-m  out 
on  the  floor,  wjuealing  and  wiggling 
LuH  adoring  every  minut*.  I  surely  will 
miss  her."  END 


Pat  Nugenfs 
Parents  Tell: 

How  to  be 
a  White  House 
in-law 


By  Flora  Rheta  Schreiber 


Gerard-  Nugent  was  working  at  his 
desk  on  the  sun  porch  of  the  yellow  house 
on  Prescott  Street  in  Waukegan,  111.  His 
wife,  Tillie,  was  beginning  her  week's 
ironing.  When  the  phone  rang,  Mrs. 
Nugent  switched  off  the  iron  and  went 
to  answer  it. 

"Mom,  it's  Paddy."  It  was  Patrick, 
her  younger  son.  "I'm  on  my  way  to  the 
senior  prom,  but  I'm  stopping  by  the 
house  to  pick  up  the  car." 

"Sure,  come  ahead,"  said  Mrs. 
Nugent. 

"But  Mom,  I've  got  some  friends  with 
me,"  her  son  said  excitedly.  "One  of 
them  is  Luci  Johnson." 

"What!"  Mrs.  Nugent  exclaimed. 

"Say,  I  have  to  go  now.  We'll  be  there 
in  about  an  hour." 

Mrs.  Nugent  called  to  her  husband. 
"Paddy  is  bringing  Luci  Johnson  here." 

"You  mean  that  call  last  week  wasn't 
a  joke?" 

"I  guess  not,"  Mrs.  Nugent  replied. 
"He  said  he  was  calling  from  the  White 
House,  and  it  must  have  been  true,  after 
all." 

She  gave  her  husband  his  lunch,  and 
he  went  off  to  see  a  client.  Describing  his 
own  reaction  later,  Mr.  Nugent,  who  is  a 
zone  manager  of  Diversified  Services, 
Inc.,  an  investment  management  com- 
pany, says  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  stay 
and  meet  the  President's  daughter.  "I 
keep  my  appointments,"  he  says.  "It 
never  occurred  to  me  to  stay  home." 

Mrs.  Nugent  thought  it  was  exciting 
for  her  handsome  son  to  have  a  date  with 
the  President's  daughter  and  to  bring 
the  celebrated  Miss  Johnson  to  their 
house.  "But  I  didn't  think  of  it  as  any- 
thing affecting  me,"  she  recollects. 

She  was  still  ironing  when  her  son, 
Luci,  and  two  other  young  couples  ar- 
rived, along  with  two  Secret  Service  men. 

"Let  me  get  you  some  lunch,"  said  the 
always  hospitable  Mrs.  Nugent.  The 
young  people  said  they  weren't  hungry. 
Driving  from  Chicago,  they'd  had  a  flat 
tire,  and,  while  waiting  for  it  to  be  re- 
paired, they  had  filled  up  on  ice  cream 
cones. 

While  the  three  couples  chatted  away, 
Mrs.  Nugent  found  herself  quietly  study- 
ing her  son's  date.  Something  was  differ- 
ent from  the  countless  pholograi>hH  of 
Luci  that  she  had  seen.  Suddenly  she 
knew  what  it  was.  "What's  ha|)pened  to 
your  beautiful  black  hair?"  she  asked. 

"I'm  wearing  a  wig,"  Luci  explained. 
And  so  she  was,  a  transforming  blond 
wig  that  sf'rved  remarkably  well  as  a 
disguise. 

Tillie  Nugent,  a  slight,  woman  with 
sandy  blond  hair,  has  never  owm-d  a  wig 
and    never    needed    protection  from 


celebrity-hungry  crowds.  "We  lead  a 
very  simple  life,"  her  husband  says.  "Al- 
ways have.  Always  will." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ro- 
mance of  Luci  Johnson  and  Pat  Nugent 
began  as  casually  and  spontaneously  as 
any  modern  courtship,  and  took  its 
course  with  an  equally  typical  absence  of 
interference  from  either  set  of  parents. 
Yet,  even  if  the  Johnsons  had  hand- 
picked  their  daughtei^- in-law|,  they 
could  hardly  have  selected  a  more  per- 
fect couple. 

For  one  thing,  the  Nugents  intend  to 
follow  a  live-and-let-live  policy  with  the 
Johnsons.  "We  don't  expect  to  be  drawn 
into  the  Johnsons'  kind  of  life,"  says 
Mrs.  Nugent.  "We  aren't  going  down  to 
the  ranch  for  weekends  or  anything  like 
that.  We're  realists." 

"I  care  more  about  being  myself," 
says  Jerry  Nugent.  "I'm  not  in  their 
league,  and  I'm  not  ambitious  to  be." 

Like  any  parents,  they  feel  pride  and 
joy  that  their  child  is  grown  and  taking 
on  adult  responsibilities.  But  they  also 
feel  a  twinge  of  anxiety.  "A  mother  loses 
her  sons  when  they  marry,"  Mrs. 
Nugent  says.  Nor  could  she  help  won- 
dering whether,  in  this  very  public  mar- 
riage, the  loss  might  not  be  greater  than 
usual. 

"Pat  and  I  come  from  different 
worlds,"  Luci  Johnson  once  said  as  she 
sat  on  the  steps  of  his  fraternity  house, 
Kappa  Alpha  Psi,  at  Marquette  Univer- 
sity. "I  don't  like  being  a  celebrity.  I  like 
his  world." 

And,  fortunately,  "his  world"  likes 
Luci.  Jerry  and  Tillie  Nugent  couldn't 
be  less  awed  by  her.  They  speak  of  her 
quite  parentally:  "She's  making  good 
grades.  She's  very  mature  for  her  age,  a 
very  practical  person."  .^nd  they  like  her 
in  spite  of  her  being  the  President's 
daughter,  not  because  of  it. 

-•Vgain,  one  can't  help  but  think  that 
the  Johnsons  have  cause  to  be  delighted, 
foi  the  central  truth  about  the  Nugents 
is  their  no-nonsense  ways,  and  how  they 
acquired  them. 

The  Nugents'  world  is  centered  in 
their  home.  They  moved  into  the  first 
floor  of  the  comfortable,  unpretentious 
house  on  the  unfashionable  south  side  of 
town  when  they  were  married  2.T  years 
ago.  And  it  isn't  exactly  their  hou.se;  it 
belongs  to  Tillie  Nugent's  older  sister, 
Veronica  Landers,  who  lives  on  the  sec- 
ond floor.  The  furniture,  as  an  old  friend 
affectionately  describes  it,  is  "<'arly 
mixed."  Mrs.  Pius  llayimas,  Mrs.  Nu- 
gent's cousin,  says,  "Jr-rry  could  build 
Tillie  a  beautiful  hom<'  now.  'I'hey're 
c()rnfortably  fixed.  Hut  llicy  don't  go  in 
for  classy  stuff." 


"I'm  satisfied  with  what  I  have," 
Mrs.  Nugent,  who  does  all  her  own  he 
work  and  also  helps  her  husband  • 
bookkeeping  and  secretarial  chores. ' 
put  our  money  into  good  education: 
our  sons.  That  seemed  more  impor 
than  material  things."  Both  Pat  an( 
older  brother,  Jerry  Jr.,  went  to  C 
pion,  a  stiff  Jesuit  secondary  school, 
then  to  Marquette. 

Jerry  Sr.  and  Tillie  Nugent  are  1 
school  graduates.  He  went  to  Co 
University  for  one  semester  and  she 
accepted  at  Northwestern,  but  neith 
them  could  afford  college.  Their  par 
were  immigrants— his  from  Ireland 
hers  from  Lithuania.  But,  like  o 
American  parents,  Jerry  and  Tillie 
gent  wanted  their  sons  to  have  "the 
vantages"  that  they  themselves  ha 
had.  "Few  people  start  at  the  top,"  I 
Nugent  says,  "and  we  were  not  an 
those  few." 

Tillie  Nugent  likes  to  knit  and  w: 
television.  Her  sister,  Josephine, 
scribes  her  as  "a  home  girl  who  dot 
gallivant."  She  always  wanted  the  I 
to  send  home  their  laundry  from  sc 
for  her  to  do.  She  and  her  husband 
to  play  poker,  pinochle,  Scrabbk 
euchre  on  a  quiet  Saturday  night  ' 
close  friends.  She  plays  just  to  play, 
he  plays  to  win.  Sometimes  thej) 
fishing.  Occasionally  they  take  a  tri 
Chicago  to  see  a  musical. 

Dad,  as  Mrs.  Nugent  often  calls 
husband,  is  a  tall,  sedate  man,  politic 
conservative  (he's  a  registered  Re) 
lican),  and  he  usually  puts  in  a  14-i 
day.  He  likes  to  wear  brown  suits,  dr  1 
a  beer  every  now  and  then,  and  sm  I 
cigars.  His  reading  is  confined  to  bus!  I 
magazines,  and  Mrs.  Nugent  say  l 
isn't  very  good  at  fixing  broken  hi  ( 
hold  gadgets. 

Having  a  son  who  is  engaged  to  ;  i 
lebrity  has  disrupted  the  Nugents'  i 
very  little.  Of  course,  they  are  startli 
pick  up  the  newspaper  and  see  his  pic 
jump  out  at  them.  And  they  have  ha 
adjust  to  Luci's  inevitable  escorl 
Secret  Service  men.  Most  annojl 
their  phone  rings  too  much  calls! 
well-wishers,  ill-wishers,  and  from 
press. 

"It's  a  little  hard  to  get  used  to, 
cause  to  me  he's  still  Paddy,"  Mrs. 
gent  says.  She  remembers  Paddy  » 
lively,  golden-haired  little  boy  who  ' 
climbing  up  on  garage  roofs  and  ii 
the  lops  of  trees.  Hi-  had  a  certain  ii 
bcr  of  accid»'nts  "I  was  always  ciil 
the  emergency  ward  of  the  hospi' 
she  says. 

faddy  was  known  as  a  lease  ;i 
he  could  talk,  lie  was  a  fair  ki 
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iiiol,  and  a  good  athlete.  "Both  Pat 
liis  brother,  Jerry,  are  good  mixers," 
-  the  Rev.  John  Kuzinskas,  the  fam- 
friend  who  will  perform  the  wedding 
i  inony.  "But  Pat  is  more  of  a  leader, 
il  Jerry  is  a  deeper  thinker." 
Hi)th  boys  had  summer  jobs  all  the 
\  through  college.  Pat  headed  a  con- 
uction  gang  one  summer.  He  also 
n  kt'd  as  a  parking-lot  attendant  and  as 
our  guide  for  a  brewery.  \l  Campion, 
I  showed  his  leadership  qualities.  He 
is  a  captain  in  the  R.O.T.C.,  co-cap- 
n  of  the  baseball  team,  and  a  member 
the  student  council.  He  was  also  a 
orts  reporter  for  the  school  newspaper 
d  a  member  of  the  dramatics  club. 
At  Aiarquette,  his  aptitude  tests 
owed  tnat  his  talent  was  for  promotion 
d  salesmanship.  He  was  likely  to  take 
arge  of  things  there,  too:  In  his  senior 
ar  lie  ran  the  interfraternity  prom,  and 
ved  as  pledge  master  for  his  fraternity. 
It  was  sheer  daredeviltry  that  led  to 
It's  first  meeting  with  Luci.  He  was 
th  a  group  of  Marciuette  friends  iii- 
uiing  Beth  Jenkins,  an  old  friend  of 
U'i's.  Beth  mentioned  that  she  had 
rned  down  an  inv  itation  to  Luci's  sur- 
ise  graduation  party  at  the  White 
ouse.  Pat  and  the  others  reversed  her 
cision  with  a  swift  "Let's  go!" 
Luci  and  Pat  got  along  well  at  the 
rty  in  the  .solarium  on  the  third  floor 
the  White  House.  M  the  end  of  the 
ening,  as  Beth  and  her  friends  were 
aving,  Luci  said,  "I  wish  I  could  do 
melhing  wild  and  crazy  like  you-all." 
"Why  not?"  asked  Beth.  "Why  don't 
lU  come  for  the  Marquette  senior 
om?"  She  turned  to  Pat.  "Vou  don't 
ve  a  date,  do  you?  "  Pat  answered, 
^lo."  .\nd  Beth  said,  "You  do  now." 
When  Pat  l)rought  Luci  to  the  dance, 
friends  didn't  recognize  her.  "I  saw 
m  with  a  blond  girl,  "  says  Jim  Moyni- 
in,  a  Marquette  friend.  "Later,  when 
bumped  into  him  at  the  bar  alone,  I 
ked  him  who  his  date  was.  He  brushed 
e  off  with  'Zelda  Glockenspiel.'  " 
On  Monday,  after  the  prom,  Pat  put 
ici  on  a  plane  for  Washington  and 
Ued  Lady  Bird  Jtihnson  (shown  in  pho- 
graph  opposite  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
ugent )  to  tell  her  that  her  daughter  was 
the  way  home.  On  Tuesday  Mrs. 
hnson  called  Mrs.  Nugent  to  thank  her 
r  her  hospitality  to  Luci.  Then  Luci 
)l  on  the  phone  to  talk  to  Pat. 

he  first    date   that    brought  Luci 
iefly  to  Prescott  Street  blossomed 
entually  into  a  summer  romance.  Luci 
ade  a  speech  at  the  4-H  Club  in  Mil- 
aukee,  and  came  to  visit  the  Nugents. 
at  was  a  weekend  guest  at  the  White 
ouse.  Then,  instead  of  coming  home 
Jr  the  summer,  he  took  a  job  in  Wash- 
igton  as  assistant  to  the  executive  di- 
sctor  of  the  District  of  Columbia's  Ad- 
isory  Council  on  Higher  Education. 
Father  John  Kuzinskas  was  planning 
0  visit  Washington,  and  Mrs.  Nugent 
aid  to  him,  "Do  me  a  favor.  Find  out 
'hat's  happening." 
"I  had  a  little  time  alone  with  Pat," 
ather  John  says.  "I  told  him  I'd  like  to 
now  what  was  going  on.  Pat  replied, 
jUci  says  the  same  thing  — that  our 
lends  are  asking  her.'  W' hen  I  talked  to 
>uci,  she  told  me,  'Let's  say  that  we're 
erious  about  one  another,  that  we  love 
ne  another.' 

Then  I  asked  Pat,"  Father  John  con- 
inues.  "'Are  you  sure  about  this?  You 
laven't  known  each  other  long  enough 
0  become  serious.  Luci  still  has  to  finish 
;e.  You  have  to  go  into  the  ser\  ice. 


If  your  cat  did  her  own  shopping, 


she'd  stock  her  cupboard^ 
like  this. 


TUN-A-TREAT 


And  no  wonder.  All  the  variety  she  wants.  All  the  flavor  she 
craves.  All  the  vitamins,  minerals  and  protein  she's  known  to 
need.  What  more  could  any  cat  ask?  Except  a  ball  of  yarn,  maybe. 
Get  her  Friskies...from  a  world  leader  in  nutrition -Carnation. 


Y'ou  shouldn't  plunge  headlong.  This  is  a 
lifetime  pact.  Both  of  you  have  the  best 
examples  in  your  own  parents.  All  four 
of  them  have  worked  hard,  Pat.  If  there 
is  \o\e,  it  is  all  right.'  Pat's  reply  was, 
'W^e'll  see  about  this." " 

Meanwhile,  Luci  became  a  familiar 
figure  on  Prescott  Street,  and  spent  sev- 
eral weekends  there.  She  was  quickly 
made  to  feel  at  home.  Adele  Matulenas, 
a  close  friend  of  the  Nugents,  recalls, 
"W^hen  Tillie  presented  Luci  to  me,  she 
remarked,  'If  you  and  Paddy  come  down 


and  I'm  not  here,  go  to  the  Matulenases. 
They'll  treat  you  the  way  I  do.' " 

Pat's  Aunt  Josephine  remembers  that 
when  the  young  couple  visited  Mrs.  Nu- 
gent when  she  was  in  the  hospital,  "Luci 
walked  in  and  kissed  Tillie  on  the  cheek, 
asked  her  how  she  felt.  Once  they  knew 
Tillie  was  feeling  pretty  well,  they  both 
started  to  giggle.  They  explained  that 
they  had  stopped  on  the  way  at  a  place 
where  there  was  a  swimming  pool.  Luci 
tripped  and  fell  in.  Maybe  Pat  pushed 
her.  They  talked  so  fast  it  was  hard  to 


understand.  Anyway,  her  clothes  were 
all  wet,  and  they  both  kept  laughing 
about  it." 

But  Pat  can  also  be  quite  gallant 
about  his  Luci.  Someone  asked  him  if  he 
had  danced  with  Princess  Margaret  at 
the  W^hite  House  state  dinner  honoring 
her.  Pat  replied,  "I  danced  with  my  own 
Princess."  He  also  has  a  way  of  saying  to 
Luci,  "What  next,  Princess?" 

The  Nugents  knew  that  an  engage- 
ment announcement  was  in  the  offing, 
but  when  it  came  from  (continued) 
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PAT  NUGENT'S  PARENTS 

continued 

the  L.B.J.  Ranch  on  Christmas  Eve,  it 
was  sooner  than  they  had  expected  it. 
Mr.  Nugent  kept  thinking  of  the  time  he 
had  tried  to  persuade  Pat  to  go  not  to 
Marquette  but  to  a  smaller  college.  "If 
he  had  listened  to  me,  he  never  would 
have  met  Luci,"  he  points  out.  It  was 
more  than  a  passing  reflection  about  the 
role  chance  plays  in  human  events.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  father's  way  of  saj-ing 
that  he  was  pleased  at  the  unexpected 
turn  in  his  son's  life. 

In  January,  Luci  arrived  for  her  first 
weekend  with  the  Nugents  after  the  en- 
gagement announcement.  She  brought 
with  her  a  complete  place  setting  of  her 
new  gold-bordered  white  Limoges  china 
and  her  Old  Maryland  engraved  silver. 
An.xious  to  help  make  her  future  in-laws' 
25th  wedding  anniversary  more  mem- 
orable, Luci  talked  with  Father  John 
about  a  private  Mass  where  the  Nugents 
could  renew  their  marriage  vows.  To 
make  the  occasion  more  "sentimental," 
Luci  wanted  the  Mass  to  be  said  not  on 
the  Sunday  before  but  on  the  anniver- 
sary day  itself. 

The  worlds  of  Pat  and  Luci  finally  met 
in  earnest  on  Lincoln's  Birthday  this 
year  when  the  parents  of  the  groom  met 
the  parents  of  the  bride  at  the  White 
House.  The  Nugents  almost  didn't  make 
the  trip. 

Mrs.  Nugent  had  been  in  the  hospital, 
and  they  couldn't  decide  whether  the 
trip  was  worth  the  risk  to  her  health. 
In  the  long  run,  however,  they  just 
couldn't  resist. 

Mrs.  Nugent  went  with  Adele  Matu- 
lenas  to  buy  a  dress  for  the  first  of  the 
prenuptial  parties.  The  dress  she  chose 
was  turquoise-blue  with  a  satin  skirt,  a 
ribbon-lace  top  and  sequins.  Mrs.  Nu- 
gent felt  terribly  dressed  up  in  this  outfit 
after  the  tailored  suits  and  flat-heeled 
shoes  she  usually  wears. 

Paddy  Nugent's  mother  admits  she 
wasn't  altogether  calm  at  the  prospect 
of  meeting  the  Johnsons.  "I  suggested 
that  she  ought  to  get  some  tranquilizers 
from  her  doctor,"  says  Mrs.  Rayunas, 
"but  she  wouldn't  hear  of  it."  Since  Mrs. 
Nugent  doesn't  fly,  they  made  the  15- 
hour  trip  from  Waukegan  to  Washington 
in  their  car.  It  was  their  first  visit  to  the 


capital.  "In  the  car,"  Mrs.  Nugent  says, 
"Jerry  and  I  avoided  all  topics  ofconver- 
sation  except  the  beauty  of  the  late-win- 
ter countryside.  We  always  do  that  when 
we  drive.  We  hate  to  miss  the  world  as  it 
goes  by." 

When  the  Nugents  reached  suburban 
Chevy  Chase,  they  telephoned  Pat  and 
Luci  at  the  White  House.  The  young 
people  drove  to  Chevy  Chase  to  meet 
them.  It  was  raining.  The  Johnsons  had 
waited  for  the  Nugents  as  long  as  they 
could,  but  they  had  to  be  at  a  ceremony 
at  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  So  Luci  took 
her  future  in-laws  to  a  green  bedroom  on 
the  third  floor,  where  a  maid  helped 
them  unpack.  Then  all  the  Nugents  and 
Luci  waited  in  the  solarium.  "We  hadn't 
been  there  five  minutes,"  Mrs.  Nugent 
relates,  "when  Mrs.  Johnson  came  in." 
Her  cordiality  disarmed  Pat's  parents  at 
once. 

At  lunch  in  the  family  dining  room, 
the  Nugents  met  the  President  and  the 
only  other  guest,  Luci's  friend.  Sue  Ann 
Ray.  (See  also  Luci  Johnson  and  Fat 
Nugent  Talk  About  Life  Without 
F.ATHER,  on  page  73. )  The  Nugents  told 
of  their  trip  from  Waukegan,  urged  on 
by  questions  from  the  Johnsons.  Later 
the  Nugents  and  the  Johnsons  spent 
some  time  together  alone. 

"We  talked  about  the  same  things 
that  we  talked  about  with  our  other 
son's  in-laws,  the  Carrs:  about  the  chil- 
dren's future.  Any  nervousness  we  might 
have  felt  was  already  over,"  Mrs.  Nu- 
gent says.  "I  felt  at  home  because  the 
Johnsons  were  affectionate  with  each 
other.  They'd  hold  hands  and  kiss  each 
other — just  like  Jerry  and  me." 

As  the  Nugents  were  leaving  the 
White  House  the  following  Monday 
morning,  Lyndon  Johnson  said  to  Tillie 
Nugent,  "I  like  that  suit  you're  wearing. 
I  like  the  colors."  It  was  black  and  gold. 

In  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  where  the  Nu- 
gents headed  from  the  White  House, 
Mrs.  Nugent  told  Mrs.  Rayunas,  "I 
could  kick  myself  for  being  nervous 
about  meeting  the  Johnsons.  They  were 
so  wonderful  to  us." 

Now,  as  Luci's  and  Paddy's  August 
wedding  approaches,  Jerry  and  Tillie 
Nugent  find  they  aren't  worrying  much 
about  anything  except,  perhaps,  as  they 
put  it,  the  practical  problems  of  "getting 
a  son  married  out  of  town."  END 


sense  of  style  ("I  didn't  sulk  because  I 
wasn't  gorgeous,"  said  Barbra,  "I 
dressed  wild  to  show  I  didn't  care" ),  and, 
two  years  later,  after  graduating  from 
high  school,  she  left  Brooklyn  and  any 
desire  to  be  "ordinary,  pretty  like  Shirley 
Temple,"  behind  forever. 

Still,  even  by  Manhattan  standards, 
she  was  a  secret  and  very  special  girl. 
A  member  of  an  acting  class  that  she 
attended  briefly  (between  unsuccessful 
rounds  of  producers'  offices  and  such 
part-time  jobs  as  sweeping  up  at  an  ofT- 
Broadway  theater)  has  a  vivid  picture 
of  her  as  "always  late,  very  intense, 
wearing  a  coat  of  some  immense  plaid, 
and  eating  yogurt."  Even  her  few  close 
friends  had  no  idea  that  she  could  sing 
until  she  got  her  now-famous  $50-a-week 
job  at  a  Village  nightclub.  Singing  had 
been  another  part  of  her  differentness, 
her  private  world,  something  she  did 
alone  on  the  roof  of  her  Brooklyn  apart- 
ment house,  or  sitting  on  the  front  steps 
on  summer  evenings.  In  fact,  even  the 
singing  job  seemed  a  compromise.  She 
wanted  to  be  an  actress.  "I  knew  I  was 
good,"  she  said  stubbornly,  "but  no  one 
would  let  me  read  till  I  had  experience, 
so  how  could  I  get  experience?  Besides, 
I  wasn't  the  ingenue  type  those  casting 
creeps  were  looking  for.  I  could  have 
changed  the  way  I  looked,  had  my  nose 
fixed  or  something,  but  I  just  wouldn't. 
That  wouldn't  have  been  honest,  right?" 

Finally,  singing  in  a  nightclub,  her 
unique  looks  and  style  and  talent  began 
to  pay  off.  In  a  middy  blouse,  shoes  with 
enormous  buckles,  and  neo-Cleopatra 
eye  makeup,  she  sang  such  ofT-beat  songs 
as  Who's  Afraid  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf  and 
Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again — hardly 
the  "No  Business  Like  Show  Business" 
medley  of  most  young  singers.  Without 
a  lesson  to  her  name,  she  surprised  every- 
one with  her  instinctive  musicianship,  a 
sense  of  gesture  enhanced  by  attenuated, 
elegant  hands,  a  gift  for  making  any 
song  into  a  three-act  play,  and  a  voice 
that  was  reminiscent  of  many  great 
singers  (Judy  Garland,  Lena  Horne, 
Morgana  King)  while  remaining  special, 
and  imitative  of  none.  "I  couldn't  really 
have  imitated  anybody,"  explained 
Barbra,  "because  I  hadn't  really  heard 
anybody.  I'd  never  been  to  a  nightclub 
until  I  worked  in  one." 

The  awkwardness,  the  price  of  being 
different  didn't  really  stop  there,  but— 
as  she  went  from  the  Village  club  to  the 
Blue  Angel,  and  from  there  to  a  show- 
stopping  song  in  the  Broadway  musical 
/  Can  Get  It  for  You  Wholesale— she  was 
compared  to  Nefertiti  as  often  as  "an 
amiable  anteater"  and  to  Cleopatra  in- 
stead of  a  ferret.  Slowly,  she  was  break- 
ing the  cheerleader  prototype  of  beauty 
and  originating  her  own.  By  the  time 
she  had  made  several  best-selling  rec- 
ords, appeared  on  national  television 
shows,  and  burst  on  New  York  as  the 
star  of  Funny  Girl,  fashion  magazines 
were  announcing  her  as  "the  girl  of  the 
'Sixties  ...  a  unique  beauty  ...  a  super- 
star." All  her  outre  habits  of  dress  and 
makeup  were  enshrined  as  chic,  and 
columnists  wrote  tributes  to  her  "slen- 
der arabesque  of  neck"  as  well  as  to  her 
talent. 

Dillerent.  Different  as  a  star.  Dif- 
fcrt-nl  when  she  was  finding  her  way. 
Dilferc-nt  as  a  girl,  raisiMl  in  an  Orthodox 
Jewish  home.  The  latter  she  remembers 
as  uti  archaic  pla<-e  with  little  to  do  with 
the  real  world.  ("We  couldn't  cross  our 


fingers,  and  we  weren't  allowed  to  say 
'Christmas.'  So  as  soon  as  the  rabbi 
went  out  of  the  room,  I  would  close  my 
eyes,  cross  my  fingers,  and  say  'Christ- 
mas, Christmas,  Christmas'  as  much  as 
I  could.")  But  she  does  intend  to  teach 
her  child  about  God.  "I  believe  in  God. 
The  Orthodox  training  is  outdated,  but 
I  think  it's  an  unfair  burden  to  teach  a 
kid  nothing;  to  say,  'I  don't  know,  de- 
cide for  yourself.'  Science  isn't  every- 
thing. No  one  is  ever  going  to  come  up 
with  a  scientific  reason  for  dying.  Or- 
ganized religion  is  something  I  couldn't 
subscribe  to,  but  it's  important  that  we 
have  a  sense  of  God,  a  sense  of  mystery." 

But  the  childhood  sense  of  doom  was 
with  her  then.  ("I  still  thought  I  had 
some  mysterious  disease,  and  only  two 

FREE 

By  Lillian  Rudolph 

"As  free  as  a  bird  .  .  . 
He  has  the  whole  sky." 
.  .  .  And  haven't  I? 

months  to  live.  You  really  appreciate 
life,"  she  added  soberly,  "when  you 
think  you're  going  to  die.")  And,  some- 
times, it  still  is.  Each  time  she  gets  on  a 
plane,  she  envisions  what  would  happen, 
which  people  would  say  what  if  she  were 
to  die.  After  taping  her  last  CBS  tele- 
vision special,  she  flew  to  Paris,  thinking 
all  the  way  how  sad  it  would  be  when 
the  TV  special  was  shown  and  she  wasn't 
there.  It  happens  less  and  less  as  she  is 
more  and  more  secure:  the  screen  isn't 
empty  now,  and  she  can  see  ahead. 

It  isn't  a  question  of  exchanging  a 
career  for  motherhood.  Barbra  will  go 
on  making  records,  films  (the  film  ver- 
sion of  Funny  Girl  will  begin  early  in 
1967)  and  television  shows.  The  one 
medium  she  has  ruled  out  is  the  stage: 
no  more  Broadway  musicals,  or  any 
plays  unless  they  are  short  runs  in 
repertory.  ("I'd  love  to  play  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  saying  the 
same  words  every  night  for  years." )  The 
baby  will  change  her  life  in  a  deeper, 
more  final  way,  because  it  is  her  link 
with  humanity,  her  s>-mbol  of  belonging 
at  last.  For  a  girl  who  never  felt  related 
to  her  own  family  ("I  used  to  say,  'OK, 
Ma,  did  you  find  me  on  a  doorstep  or 
what?'  "),  to  her  friends  or  to  her  neigh- 
borhood ("Brooklyn,"  she  says  firmly, 
"was  always  someplace  to  get  out  of"), 
having  a  baby  seems  to  be  the  most  real 
proof  of  sameness,  of  relation  to  others, 
of  continuity,  of  belonging. 

If  her  child  is  a  girl,  would  she  like 
her  to  look  the  same,  to  have  the  painful 
specialness  of  talent? 

Barbra  is  silent  for  a  while.  "I  know 
that  my  childhood,  everything  I  went 
through,  is  important  to  me,  to  art.  It 
doesn't  matter  how  she  looks;  she  will 
be  partly  Elliott  and  partly  me,  but  still 
herself.  But  I  don't  think  I'd  like  to 
watch  her  go  through  exactly  the  same 
thing;  no.  Art  isn't  everything.  Love  is 
more  important." 

But,  should  her  daughter  be  the  exact 
image  of  Barbra,  she  would  no  longer  be 
thought  homely.  Barbra  Streisan<l  has 
changeil  the  bland,  pug-nosed  American 
ideal,  probably  forever.  "She  looks  just 
like  her  mother,"  everyone  would  say. 
"She's  beautiful."  END 


How  to  steal  a  dog 


easy.  Feed  him  Friskies  Mix.  And  he'll  know 
ose  dog  he  really  is.  Those  crunchy,  golden 
inks  with  their  savorj-  Flavor  Crust  are  some- 
ng  a  dog  can  really  get  his  mouth  around.  Every 
le  he  crunches  a  chunk,  he  feels  more  loved  and 
;ure.  He  has  a  sense  of  well-being  after  a  well- 
inded  bowl  of  Friskies.  He  should.  Carnation 


loads  Friskies  Mix  with  protein.  Twenty  percent 
more  protein  (for  spirit  and  energ}-)  than  the 
Minimum  Daily  Requirement  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council. 

Feed  a  dog  Friskies  Mix  and  he's  ?/oi<?^dog.  We  know. 
For  years,  Carnation  has  helped  steal  the  hearts 
of  more  dogs  with  Friskies  Mix  than  anyone. 


Friskies  I 

MIX  I 

A  balanoedmealfordogs  I 

j)vui  (Ration 


It's  in 
Your  Mind 

BY  BARBARA  SEAMAN 

Q:  Will  the  pleasingly  plump  female 
come  back  in  style? 

A:  A  University  of  Michigan  psycholo- 
gist, Dr.  Daniel  Weintraub,  says  no.  He 
has  made  a  study  of  Miss  America  win- 
ners dating  back  to  1921. 
In  that  year,  the  win- 
ner's height  was  5  feet  1 
inch  and  her  waistline 
was  25  inches.  Last 
year's  winner,  Deborah 
Bryant,  was  5  feet  7 
inches  tall  and  her  waist- 
line was  23  inches. 

Dr.  Weintraub  dis- 
plays a  keen  scientific 
grasp  of  statistics,  mea- 
surements and  the  plot- 
ting of  curves.  And,  at 
the  end  of  his  report  in 
the  American  Psycholo- 
gist, he  predicts,  "One 
can  look  forward  to  slim- 
mer-waisted  and  perhaps 
slightly  taller  Miss 
America  winners  in  the 
years  to  come." 


Q :  Can  a  teen-ager  study 
with  the  radio  blaring? 
A:  Bright  teen-agers 
study  best  with  the  radio 
blaring,  reports  Dr.  John 
Hoffman,  a  Los  Angeles 
educator.  He  tested  281 
llth-grade  pupils,  while 
they  listened  to  85  deci- 
bels of  recorded  music 
(85  decibels  is  slightly 
less  than  the  noise  of  a 
pneumatic  drill).  The 
high-LQ.  students  scored 
as  well  as  or  better  than 
they  did  when  tested  in 
a  quiet  room. 

Dr.  Hofifman  explains 
that  teen-agers  like  to 
feel  the  beat  of  loud  mu- 
sic. It  puts  them  in  a 
good  mood.  And,  if  they 
are  bright  enough,  forc- 
ing themselves  to  work 
under  this  form  of  stress 
increases  their  concen- 
tration. 

Unfortunately,  aver- 
age students  do  not  con- 
centrate so  well  under 
noisy  conditions,  and 
neither  do  adults.  Dr. 
Hoffman  himself  says, 
"I  spent  four  days  giv- 
ing those  tests  in  all 
that  noLse  It  almost 
drove  me  nuts." 


Q:  Doe«  worry  make  hay  fever  worse? 
A:  Many  doctors  believe  it  does.  Cornell 
University  invesligat/jrs  have  now  shown 
that  when  an  allergic  person  haw  an  argu- 
ment,  Umen  a  job,  gets  a  draft-board  no- 
tice or  becomeii  badly  fatigued,  a  severe 
attack  may  follov/. 

There  is  even  a  Ci  rjditioned-reflex  a»- 
')<•'  t  to  hay  fever.  Son,,-  patientH  sUrt 
'.ii--/.iuy,  when  they  Mee  paper  roaet,  or 
v.  t«  u  they  hear  on  M,<-  rn(i\„  that  yenter- 
day'H  pollen  count  wan  ui-fh.  One  man 
get«  acute  nymftUnDH  v  ix-nKver  he  K<nm 
U>  mf  his  favoriU-  op<  rw,  Fii,j  4.  One  of  the 
net*  in  Frimt  I.h  a  Ido'irning  meadow. 


Certain  authorities,  such  as  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Jacobs  of  Boston  University,  say 
that  biologic  sensitivity  alone  is  not 
enough  to  produce  hay  fever.  There 
must  be  a  psychological  predisposition 
also,  in  Dr.  Jacobs'  opinion.  His  research 
suggests  that  most  hay-fever  victims, 
though  not  all  of  them,  had  dominating 
mothers  and  ineflfectual  fathers. 

You  cannot  overcome  your  hay  fever 
simply  by  willpower,  but  perhaps  you 
can  lessen  the  toll.  Best  advice:  Do  not 


tion  comes  from  Dr.  Calvin  Shorer  at 
Wayne  State  University. 

Dr.  Shorer  and  his  associates  sought 
out  138  adults  who  had  been  on  a  psycho- 
therapy-clinic waiting  list  five  years  ear- 
lier. Sixty-five  percent  were  found  to  be 
definitely  improved  without  treatment. 
(By  comparison,  among  a  group  of  pa- 
tients who  had  received  treatment  78 
percent  were  definitely  improved.  I 

Persons  who  improved  without  treat- 
ment usually  were  those  who  had  a  good 


Every  trip's 
a  pleasure  trip 
when  you  stop 
at  Stuckey's 


Nearly  everywhere  you  travel  you  find  bright  and 
friendly  Stuckey's  at  convenient  intervals  along  your 
route.  Best-loved  roadside  refreshment  centers  in  all 
America,  say  millions  of  motorists.  Fascinating  won- 
derlands of  exciting  candies.  Hurry-up  snacks,  rare 
food  treats,  gifts.  Make  it  a  happy  travel  habit  —  relax, 
refresh,  refuel  at  Stuckey's.  Nationwide. 

Stuckey's,  General  Office,  Eastman,  Georgia 


such  an  adjustment  in  their  behavior 
and  their  symptoms  may  become  some 
what  worse." 

Q:  Are  peace  marchers  way-out  people 
A:  According  to  Dr.  Jerome  Frank,  j 
psychiatrist  who  teaches  at  Johns  Hop 
kins  University,  most  of  them  are  no 
beatniks  or  leftists.  Many  are  successfu 
professional  people  or  educated  house 
wives,  who  are  "indistinguishable  fron 
their  neighbors"  in  family  and  career  pat 
terns.  They  do  not  be 
lieve  that  they  are  "op 
posed"  to  the  Americai 
way  of  life,  but  maintaii 
that  they  are  trying  t« 
preserve  it. 

Some  of  the  peaci 
workers  told  Dr.  Franl 
that  at  first  they  fel 
self-conscious  about  th 
public  display,  but  the; 
soon  overcame  their  shy 
ness.  Most  report  tha 
they  became  interestei 
through  friends,  am 
that  they  have  felt  a  de 
crease  in  anxiety  and  ai 
increase  in  self-respec 
since  taking  a  stand  f( 
their  beliefs. 


extend  yourself  too  much  during  the 
hay-fever  season,  and  try  to  avoid  un- 
pleasant jjeojjle,  if  you  can.  Above  all, 
don't  let  the  local  pollen  count  frighten 
you,  like  Faiint's  meadow.  By  the  time 
the  figures  are  in  print  the  pollen  count 
will  have  changed.  Furthermore,  the 
pollen  station  may  be  .')()  miles  away. 

Q:  Do  i)eople  recfjver  from  emotional 
disturbance  without  getting  treatment? 
A:  Approximately  two  thirds  of  thow? 
who  HulfiT  frorn  diMtrcHMing  pHy<'hiatric 
MymptomM  do  improve;  KponlancouHly 
within  five  yeam.  S<.'veral  rewarchers 
have  noted  thlM,  and  the  lati-nl  confirma- 


job,  were  married,  and  were  living  with 
their  spouses  when  they  first  applied  for 
help.  Among  the  |)roblems  that  cleared 
up  most  readily  without  helij  were  social 
isolation,  anxiety,  and  matl-ers  of  occu- 
pational adjustment,  interpers{)nal  re- 
lations and  sexual  adjustment.  Depres- 
sion, physical  symptoms  and  insomnia 
also  improved  without  help,  but  not  in 
as  many  cases. 

Dr.  Shorer  is  not  certain  that  "im- 
jinjvemr-nt  wil hout  tn-atment"  marks  a 
cure  in  the  fullest  setiH*'.  There  is  evi- 
dence, he  says,  "that  illness  remains, 
but  they  Ir-arn  to  live  with  it.  The  utiim- 
|)roved  persons  apparently  can't  make 


Q:  Are  weekend  golfer 
and  tennis  players  jus 
trying  to  escai)e  fror 
taking  responsibilit; 
around  home? 
A:  Your  husband' 
weekend  sports  addio 
tion  may  make  him  ea? 
ier  to  live  with  on  w  i 
days.  Sports  help  nai 
men  stay  on  an  > 
keel  emotionally,  : 
the  game  they  seli-' 
significant.  Dr.  Ro; 
Whitman,  a  Cinciunai 
psychiatrist,  says  tha 
women  are  not  so  ful 
filled  in  sports  since  the 
do  not  seem  to  need  o 
enjoy  the  element 
risk  and  gamble. 

One  of  the  wholesom 
functions  of  tennis,  ac 
cording  to  Dr.  Whii 
man,  is  that  it  helps 
man  release  aggressio 
without  suffering  guil 
Tennis  is  violent  in  som 
ways  (the  kill  shot )  bi. 
genteel  in  others  itli 
spotless  white  clothing 
And  the  game's  uniqu 
scoring  system  maki 
wins  and  losses  less  al 
solute  than  in  otht 
games.  The  winner  of 
close  match  may  actu 
ally  have  gained  fewe 
points  than  the  losei 
Thus  the  winner  need  not  feel  guiitj 
and  the  loser  need  not  feel  ashamed.  Ev 
eryone  can  return  home  in  a  good  mood 
Golf  offers  different  advantages,  ac 
cording  to  Dr.  Arnold  Mandell,  a  Lo 
Angeles  psychiatri.st.  If  tennis  is  like 
duel,  golf  is  more  a  ca.se  of  man  againt* 
him.self.  A  man's  agonies  over  his  gol 
swing,  the  doctor  says,  are  a  symboli 
representation  of  his  search  for  a  \ulii 
way  of  life.  The  precise  or  comijulsiv 
|)erson  borrows  Hogan's  "meliculiuiH 
methods,  A  more  aggressive  individuii 
observes  the  "smash- it"  school  " 
Palmer.  A  breezy  sort  models  his 
swing  after  I/cma.  tNi 


liquid  disinfectant 

TOILET  BOWl 
CLEANER 


Now.  An  easier  way 
to  clean  your  toilet  bowl 
from  the  makers  of 
Lysol  Brand  Products. 


It's  a  liquid.  Faster  than  crystals. 
Cleans  the  bowl,  not  just  the  water. 

Just  flip  the  cap  and  squirt.  That's  how  easy  it  is  to  use  new  Lysol 
Liquid  Disinfectant  Toilet  Bowl  Cleaner  in  the  handy  squeeze  bottle. 
You  direct  the  liquid  around  the  sides  of  the  bowl  where  you  need  it 
most.  Lysol  Bowl  Cleaner  cleans  the  bowl,  not  just  the  water  like 
old  fashioned  crystals.  And  you  know  it  kills  germs,  because  it's  from 
the  Lysol  people.  It's  the  fast,  easy  way  to  get  your  bowl  spotless . . . 
leave  your  whole  bathroom  smelling  clean  and  fresh ! 


Introductory  offer 

Save7c 

ON  PURCHASE  OF  LYSOL  DISINFECTANT  TOILET  BOWL  CLEANER 

TO  DEALER:  L  &  F  Products  Corporation  will  redeem  this  coupon  for 
7#  plus  2<  handling,  provided  terms  of  offer  have  been  followed,  in- 
voices proving  purchase  of  sufficient  stock  to  cover  coupons  presented 
for  redemption  must  be  shown  on  request.  Redemption  through  out- 
side agencies,  brokers,  etc.  will  not  be  honored.  Use  of  the  mails  to 
collect  for  coupons  not  p'operly  redeemed  will  be  reported  to  Postal 
Inspectors.  Void  where  prohibited,  restricted  or  taxed  by  law.  Customer 
must  pay  sales  tax.  Cash  value  l/20#.  Good  only  in  U.S.A.  Mail  coupon 
for  redemption  to  Lehn  &  Fink  Redemption  Center,  P.O.  Box  IE, 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  10559. 


STORE  COUPON-SAVE  70 
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tVAPORATEP 

MILK 


for  Successful 
Suppers 


Use  PET. -with 
double  the  cream 
of  ordinary  milk 


PET  Milk  blends  creamy  flavor  into 
a  truly  distinctive  pie.  Richer, 
tastier,  more  fudgy.  A  ''different"  pie 
you'll  be  proud  to  serve . . .  wywj  I ' 

anytime. . .  anywhere.  MILK  COMPANY 


FUDGE  SUNDAE  PIE 


1.  Put  1  cup  PET  Evaporated  Milk, 
6-oz.  pkg.  (1  cup)  Semi-sweet 
Chocolate  Pieces,  1  cup  Miniature 
Marshmallows  and  1/4  teasp.  Salt 

into  a  heavy  1  quart  saucepan.  Stir 
over  low  heat  until  chocolate  and 
marshmallows  melt  completely 
and  mixture  thickens.  Take  off 
heat.  Cool  to  room  temperature. 

2.  Line  bottom  and  side  of  a  9  inch 
pie  pan  with  Vanilla  Wafers. 

3.  Spoon  half  of  1  quart  Vanilla  Ice 


Cream  over  wafers.  Cover  with  half 
of  chocolate  mixture.  Repeat  with 
rest  of  ice  cream  and  chocolate. 

4.  Top  with  pecans,  if  desired. 
Freeze  until  firm,  3  to  5  hours. 
Serves  8  to  10. 

For  Variety:  In  place  of  vanilla  ice 
cream  use  Stra. /berry,  Coffee, 
Cherry  or  Butter  Pecan  Ice  Cream 
in  Step  3.  Or  us*;  your  family's 
favorite  flavor  ice  cream. 


Quick  Chilled 
Desserts 

The  biggest  boon  to  dessert  lovers  (and 
dessert  makers)  since  the  invention  of 
ice  cream  is  those  miraculous  new  no- 
bake  chilled-dessert  mixes. 

Some  turn  into  rich  chilled  souffles; 
others  are  refrigerator  pies— with  even 
the  graham-cracker  crumbs  right  in  the 
package.  Another  is  a  no-bake  cheese 
cake  that  is  simplicity  itself,  but  tastes 
like  hours  of  work. 

The  no-bake  desserts  are  delicious  as 
is,  but  with  just  a  few  fixings  they  turn 
into  high-style  creations  that  would 
once  have  given  a  professional  chef  gray 
hair. 

In  the  Journal  kitchens,  we're  so  fas- 
cinated by  the  new  chilled-dessert  mixes 
that  we've  been  turning  out  show-stop- 
ping chilled  desserts  by  the  dozens — 
without  heating  an  oven !  Here  are  some 
of  our  favorites: 

REMARKABLE  MOUSSE 

A  very  Parisian  chocolate  mousse — 
double,  double  rich  because  you  add  4 
little  squeezable  packets  of  ready-melted 
chocolate  .  .  .  plus  the  subtle  sorcery  of 
cinnamon,  instant  coffee  and  a  dollop 
of  spirits. 

2  (3V4-OZ.)  pkg.  4  (l-oz.)  pkg. 

chocolate-flavored  ready-melted 
whipped-dessert  chocolate 
mix  Vs  tsp.  cinnamon 

1  cup  cold  water         Vz  tsp.  dry  instant 

1  cup  cold  milk  coffee 

2  eggs  1  tsp.  vanilla  extract 

2  Tb.  cognac, 
bourbon  or  rum 

Combine  in  a  large  bowl  2  (35^-oz.)  pkg. 
chocolate-flavored  whipped-dessert  mix 
and  1  cup  cold  water.  Beat  with  an  elec- 
tric beater  at  high  speed  for  1  minute. 
Add  1  cup  cold  milk,  2  whole  raw  eggs 
and  4  (1-oz.)  pkg.  ready-melted  choc- 
olate. Beat  for  1  more  minute.  Then  add 
}  s  teaspoon  cinnamon,  }  2  teaspoon  dry 
instant  coffee,  1  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 
and  2  tablespoons  cognac,  bourbon  whis- 
key or  rum.  Beat  2  minutes  longer  or 
until  fluffy  and  thick. 

Turn  into  an  attractive  shallow  bowl 
and  set  in  freezer  15  minutes  or  in  re- 
frigerator at  least  1  hour.  Makes  8 
servings. 

MINTED  PINEAPPLE  SOUFFLE 

A  minty  cloud  of  a  dessert  for  a  hot  day, 
concocted  of  whipped  vanilla-dessert 
mix,  pineapple  and  creme  de  menthe. 


2  Tb.  green  creme 
de  menthe  (or 

1  teaspoon 
peppermint 
extract  and 

2  drops  green  food 
coloring) 

2  egg  whites 
Va  cup  sugar 
6  to  8  vanilla 

cookies 
Mint  leaves 


V2  cup  sugar 
Vz  cup  water 
1  (8>/2-oz.)  can 

crushed 

pineapple 
V2  cup  pineapple 

juice  (from 

canned 

pineapple) 

cup  milk 
1  (3V4-OZ.)  pkg. 

vanilla-flavored 

whipped-dessert 

mix 


Bring  to  a  boil  cup  sugar  and  ^2  cup 
water.  Cook  over  low  heat  for  about  5 
minutes.  Remove  from  heat.  Cool.  Drain 
an  8  J  can  crushed  pineapple,  reserv- 
ing '  2  cup  juice.  Add  the  crushed  pine- 
apple to  the  sugar  syrup. 

In  another  bowl,  combine  14  cup  milk 
and  1  i'.l^-oz.)  pkg.  vanilla-flavored 
whippcd-desHort  mix.  Whip  at  high 
Hpwd  with  an  electric  beater  1  minute. 
Add  the  '2  cup  reserved  pineapple  juice 
and  2  tablespoons  gnn-n  crrme  de  menthe 
(or  1  leanpoon  peppermint  i-xtract  and  2 
dropH  green  food  ciilDrinK  ).  Whip  2  min- 
utcM  more.  Add  pineapple  mixture.  Set 
in  freey.er  to  cool  about  !>  minute*. 


Meanwhile,  beat  2  egg'whites 
stiff.  Gradually  add  34  cup  sugar, 
continue  beating  until  the  mixture  fi 
peaks.  Fold  into  the  cooled  pinea] 
dessert  mixture;  stir  thoroughly.  S 
into  a  1-quart  souffle  dish  or  attra 
serving  bowl.  Freeze  at  least  2  h 
stirring  occasionally.  Garnish  with 
leaves.  Serve  from  its  own  dish  act 
panied  by  vanilla  cookies.  Makes  6 
servings. 

MILE-HIGH  LEMON  PIE 

This  very,  very  special  company 
sert — which  takes  only  about  hal 
hour  to  put  together  and  costs  less 
a  dollar— would  do  auyotie  proud! 

V2  cup  sugar  1  cup  cold  milk 

2  Tb.  cornstarch  6  egg  whites 

1  cup  water  V/2  tsp.  cream  t 
6  egg  yolks,  slightly  tartar  " 

beaten  cup  sugar 

2  Tb.  lemon  juice  1  9-inch  baked 
1  Tb.  butter  or  crust  or  cooki 

margarine  crumb  shell 

1  (9-oz.)  pkg. 
lemon-flavored 
refrigerator- 
dessert  pie  mix 

Combine  cup  sugar  with  2 
spoons  cornstarch  in  a  medium  sa 
pan.  Add  1  cup  water,  a  little  at  a  t 
stirring  until  smooth.  Cook  over 
dium  heat,  stirring  constantly,  unti 
mixture  is  thick  and  clear— about 
4  minutes.  Remove  from  heat.  Ai 
slightly  beaten  egg  yolks  to  abou 
cup  of  the  hot  mixture. 

Mix  well  and  turn  into  the  cornst 
mixture.  Add  also  2  tablespoons  le 
juice,  1  tablespoon  butter  or  marga 
Return  to  heat  and  cook,  stirring 
stantly,  about  3  minutes  more.  Ren 
from  heat  and  allow  to  cool. 

In  another  bowl,  combine  1  (9- 
pkg.  lemon-flavored  refrigerator-des 
pie  mix  and  1  cup  cold  milk.  Witf 
electric  beater,  beat  at  low  speed 
well  blended.  Then  whip  at  high  Sf 
for  3  to  5  minutes  until  mixture  is  t 
and  fluffy.  Add  the  egg-yolk  mixt 
Mix  well. 

Beat  6  egg  whites  until  stiff.  Grf 
ally  add  1}4  teaspoons  cream  of  ta 
and  %  cup  sugar  and  beat  until 
are  shiny  and  form  peaks.  Set  aside 

Spoon  egg  yolk-lemon  mixture  in 
9-inch  baked  pie-crust  shell  or  coo 
crumb  shell.  Top  with  beaten  egg  wh 
and  smooth  over  entire  top  of  pie 
in  450°  oven  for  3  or  4  minutes  or  u 
the  tips  of  the  meringue  are  gol 
Cool,  then  chill  in  refrigerator 
firm,  at  least  1  hour.  Makes  8  servi 

STRAWBERRY  COCONUT  BALLS 

These  coconut-coated  "snow  balls" 
an  instant  hit  at  a  children's  party, 
them  arranged  around  the  cake,  0 
a  saucer  topped  with  chocolate  sauc 
or  even  topped  with  a  birthday  car 
instead  of  cake. 

1  (3Vt-oz.)  pkg.  1  Tb.  lemon  julc 

strawberry-  1  (10-oz.)  pkg. 
flavored  whipped-  frozen  sliced 
dessert  mix  strawberries 

1/2  tsp.  almond  1  (3V2-OZ.)  can 
extract  flaked  coconu 


Prepare  1  (S^-oz.)  pkg.  strawh 
flavored  whipped-dessert  mix  accor 
to  pkg.  directions.  Add  J  2  teaspooi 
mond  extract,  1  tablespoon  lemon  jl 
1  (10-oz.)  pkg.  defrosted  sliced  st 
berries,  mix  well.  Chill  15  minut 
freezer  or  1  hour  in  refrigerator. 

Sprinkle  1  (3!  2-oz.)  can  flaked  cc 
nut  on  a  sheet  of  waxed  paper  or  alu 
num  foil.  Using  a  large  .spoon  or 
cream  scoop,  make  6  roun<l  ImllH  oU 
the  strawberry  mixturr-.  Roll  in  the 
conul,  coating  each  bull.  Set  in  free 
another  1 5  minuteH.  • 


PATTERN  BACKVIEWS 

see  pages  78-81 


3976 


6909 


4205 


To  order  instructions 
for  makinR  crocheted 
hat  and  knitted  turtle- 
neck  dickey,  send  'lo^ 
to  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  Dept  J.P.J.. 
Box  a4.  New  ^'ork, 
N.Y.  10046.  Ask  for 
Pattern  No.  JPC.-46. 

BUTTERICK  4204 

Misses  dress  by  Gavle 
Kirkpatrick.  10-18; 
4128     75c.  Dress  requiresS' s 
yds.  of  54-in.  fabric 
without  nap,  size  14. 

lUTTERiCK  4128  Misses  coor- 
dinates. 10  16.  65<^.  Jacket  and 
pants  require  4  yds.  of  54-in. 
fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 

I  BUTTERICK  4170  Misses  dress 
Emmanuelle  Khanh.  10-16; 

,  .  Dress  requires  2^s  yds.  of 
54-in.  fabric  without  nap,  size 
14.  Contrasting  bias  trim  re- 
quires 1%  yds.  of  54-in.  fabric. 

BUTTERICK  3976  Misses  dress 
by  Deanna  Littell.  10-18;  75c. 
Yoke  and  sleeves  (cut  on  bias)  re- 
quire yd.  of  54-in.  fabric 
without  nap.  size  14.  Dress  re- 
quires 2li  yds.  of  54-in.  fabric. 

VOGUE  6909  ^  I isses  evening  dress. 
10-16;  S2.  Dress  requires  2 
yds.  of  54-in.  fabric  without  nap, 
size  14. 

BUTTERICK  4205    Misses  SUit. 

10-16;  Ibc.  Suit  requires  3}  i  yds. 
of  54-in.  fabric  without  nap  for 
size  14. 

BUTTERICK  4128  Coordinates  by 
Mary  Quant.  10-16;  75c.  Pants 
suit  requires  21/9  yds.  of  54-in. 
fabric  without  nap,  size  14.  Hat. 

\  yd. 

Buy  Vogue-Butterick  Patterns  at  the 
I  store  that  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or 
■  order  by  mail, enclosing  check  or  money 
1^  Older,  from  Vogue-Butterick  Pattern 
\  Service,  P.O.  Box  630,  .Mtoona,  Pa.* 

Also  available  in  Canada.  *Califomia 

and  Pennsylvania    residents  please 

add  sales  tax. 


THE  CHAGALL  BRIDE 

continued  from  page  59 

was  being  perfected  for  charity.  His 
eyes  kept  asking  her  questions.  Once,  in 
the  presence  of  turned  backs,  he  ran  his 
hands  through  her  hair  and  said  her  face 
was  pure.  On  the  night  of  the  perform- 
ance, Radetzki's  wife,  ill  with  mumps, 
left  a  conspicuous  gap  in  the  glittering 
front  row  of  charitable  ladies.  Instead  of 
returning  to  the  patient,  Radetzki 
asked  to  take  Amanda  home. 

He  carrying  his  violin  case,  she  her 
lute,  they  walked  through  Central  Park 
mentioning  moonlight,  solitude  and  in- 
stant resonance  between  two  human  be- 
ings. Amanda  couldn't  believe  that  this 
should  be  happening  to  her.  She  studied 
him  furtively,  her  fingers  crossed.  That 
slim  straight  Spanish  nose.  The  glossy 
black  cap  of  hair.  The  strong  eyebrows 
once  described  by  a  lady  journalist  as 
demonic.  He  was  dark  and  remote.  How 
could  she  ever  hope  to  be  close  to  him? 
A  pale  girl  with  a  lute. 

Then  Radetzki  stopped  her,  in  the 
middle  of  the  park,  in  the  middle  of  all 
the  world's  moonlight.  "Girl  with  the 
long  black  hair  bouncing  off  her  shoul- 
ders- what  are  you  thinking  about?" 
She  found  herself  crushed  between 
liadetzki's  camel's-hair  coat  and  his 
violin  case. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  apartment, 
Amanda's  parrakeet  said,  "Boujour 
Irislexxe,"  and  Radetzki  demanded  that 
the  bird  cage  be  covered.  He  liked  the 
citron-yellow  wallsand  liked  thehugebed 
in  the  center  of  everything,  where  later 
they  ate  tangerines  and  he  told  her  that 
his  leaving  his  wife  was  a  matter  of  time. 

The  moon  had  followed  them  and  now 
stopped  in  the  window,  white  as  aspirin, 
and  Radetzki  was  reminded  of  a  pill  he 
had  to  take.  Was  he  unwell?  No,  merely 
allergic  to  this  and  that,  .\manda 
fetched  him  a  glass  of  water,  and  while  he 
was  tapping  a  small  bottle  with  impa- 
tient fingertips,  she  stared  out  the  win- 
dow at  the  Manhattan  skyline,  which  she 
always  imagined  as  a  darkly  enchanting 
gathering  of  unknown  men,  all  of  whom 
were  waiting  for  her.  Now  for  the  first 
time  at  this  magnificent  sight  her  heart 
remained  calm,  and  she  had  no  longing 
to  fly  out  there  into  the  moonlit  night 
like  a  pale  Chagall  bride.  Tenderness 
was  mounting  in  her.  She  took  her  lute 
to  the  armchair  from  which  a  long 
featherj'  boa  was  coiling — "Adam  my 
pet"  she  used  to  call  it.  Amanda  played 
a  love  song  by  Thomas  Campion,  and 
Radetzki  put  aside  his  empty  glass  and 
came  and  kneeled  at  her  feet.  While  she 
strummed  dreamily,  he  kept  sneezing, 
and  from  his  breast  pocket  emerged  the 
ever-present,  ever  so  carefully  laundered 
handkerchief  that  she  came  to  know  so 
well.  "My  darling  polka-dot  eyes,"  he 
said  to  her,  and  "achoo!"  His  suffering 
endeared  him  to  her,  and  she  stroked  his 
hair  that  sparkled  under  her  hand.  "You 
must  forgive  me,"  he  said,  and  she  did, 
though  the  trembling  of  his  nostrils 
never  ceased  to  alarm  her. 

What  at  the  beginning  of  their  friend- 
ship had  been  his  pleaded  allergies,  later 
became  medically  established  certain- 
ties. There  were  seventeen  of  them.  In 
Radetzki's  presence  inanimate  objects 
would  come  to  life  and  assault,  vapors 
combine  to  suffocate,  unseen  bacteria  to 
infect  him.  Amanda  gave  up  wearing 
velvet  pants  and  fuzzy  sweaters,  stopped 
making  Swedish  meatballs  and  rose-hip 
soup.  The  feather  boa  was  hidden  at  the 
bottom  of  a  Spanish  chest,  never  to  bo 


opened  again.  The  superintendent's  wife 
now  walked  with  Amanda's  perfume  be- 
hind her  ears.  And  "sorry"  Amanda 
would  say  to  the  flowers  at  the  corner 
florist's  when  they  turned  their  expectant 
heads  toward  her  as  she  passed  by 
shamefacedly. 

Once  Radetzki  mentioned  that  the 
doctor  had  advised  him  to  move  to  Ari- 
zona and  start  a  new  life.  Immediately, 
she  offered  him  the  Arizona  of  her  child- 
hood—the Arizona  of  the  pure  air  where 
she  had  grown  up  on  her  father's  ranch. 
She  would  write  to  her  father  at  once. 

But  Radetzki  took  the  pen  from 
Amanda's  impulsive  hands. 

"Why  not?"  she  insisted. 

He  smiled  his  sad  little  smile  with  his 
fine  rococo  mouth.  For  the  first  time,  the 
fifteen  years  of  their  age  difference 
seemed  to  come  between  them.  He  ex- 
pected her  to  MwderstaJid— without 
words. 

She  waited  for  his  answers.  She 
waited,  with  her  heart  pounding,  for  him 
to  speak  of  his  wife. 

Instead,  as  if  he  were  a  teacher  and 
she  a  student  in  his  class,  he  gave  her  an 
example.  Caprice,  hisdog.  Many  timesthe 
doctor  had  told  him  to  give  up  Caprice, 
whose  furry  presence  would  quicken 
the  constriction  in  his  chest.  But  how 

sasiiSsssssaiigasiiiiHiijSssiji]!! 

GLOSSARY  OF 
NURSERY  TERMS 
By  Suzanne  Douglass 

Crib:      A  rocking  conveyance  that 
travels  by  caster 
And  bumps  into  walls  and 
gouges  out  plaster. 
Blanket:  A  satin-bound  cover  that  warms 
the  spot 
At  the  foot  of  the  bed  where 
the  baby  is  not. 
Scale:      Where  baby  wiggles  and 
screams  with  alarm 
And  mother  will  wind  up 
by  weighing  her  arm. 
Playpen:  The  most  useful  item  beyond 
any  doubt; 
To  relax,  just  climb  in  it  and 
shut  baby  out. 

could  he  leave  Caprice  who  was  a  joy  to 
him  and  loved  him  selflessly?  Even 
if  his  separation  from  his  wife  was  a  mat- 
ter of  time— what  about  Caprice?  How 
should  they  ever  decide  which  one  was 
to  have  the  dog?  It  wasn't  a  child,  it 
couldn't  be  asked  to  choose. 

Sensitive  to  the  sagging  of  his  pupil's 
spirits,  the  teacher  took  her  into  his 
arms.  "Amanda,  Amanda  . .  .  I'll  go  and 
see  a  witch  doctor,  OK?" 

"Can't  you  ever  leave  . .  .  anybody?" 
she  asked. 

He  kissed  her  better  than  ever. 

Sometimes  Radetzki  would  go  away 
on  concert  tours,  taking  his  wife  along. 
"Otherwise  she  wouldn't  stop  crying," 
he  had  explained  to  Amanda.  Radetzki's 
wife  would  cry  if  Radetzki  wasn't  home 
by  midnight.  She  would  cry  if  he 
wouldn't  let  her  fix  his  tie.  She  would  cry 
if  they  wouldn't  take  their  ten-o'clock 
stroll  in  the  park,  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing, with  Caprice.  She  would  cry  if  he 
didn't  keep  his  arm  around  her  when 
they  went  to  sleep  in  the  bed  that  her 
parents  had  given  them  as  a  wedding 
gift.  These  details  of  his  married  life 
Radetzki  would  relate  to  Amanda  with 
gestures  of  helplessness.  Was  he  to 
blame  if  his  wife  loved  him  so? 

Amanda  drew  a  picture  {continued) 
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Corns 
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Bunions 

Sore  Toes 


Dr.  SchoM's  Super-Soft  Zino-pads 

provide  fast,  cushioning  protec- 
tion from  painful  shoe  friction, 
pressure.  Relieve  pain  of  corns, 
callouses,  bunions  and  sore  toes. 
Protect  tender  spots. 

Separate  medicated  disks  in- 
cluded in  package  to  help  remove 
corns,  callouses  —  one  of  the 
quickest  ways  known  to  medical 
science. 

Put  Zino-pads  on  at  first  sign 
of  irritation,  wherever  shoes 
rub  or  pinch.  Discover  the  joy 
of  pain-free  walking  again. 
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How  to  tell  her 
about  menstruation? 
The  easiest  way! 

Let  our  Kotex  Introductory  Kit  be 
your  guide.  Each  kit  contains:  two 
bright  and  informative  booklets  for  her 
— facts  she  should  know  before  her  1 1th 
birthday,  a  helpful  Mother's  pamphlet 
for  you,  a  petite  Miss  Deb  belt,  a  dainty 
Bikini  napkin  holder,  and  a  whole  as- 
sortment of  Kotex  napkins,  including 
the  slimmer  Miss  Deb  napkins  for  be- 
ginners only.  The  kit  costs  just  .S2.00. 
To  order,  mail  the  coupon  below.  > 

ANOTHEIl  HELPFUL  PRODUCT  FROM  KIMBf RLY-CLARK 


Miss  Marion  Jones,  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 
Educational  Dept.,  Box  511,  Dept.  LH86 
Neenah,  Wisconsin  54956 

Please  send  me  the  Kotex  Introductorj'  Kit. 
My  check  or  money  orderforS2.00isenclosed. 
(My  daughter's  age  is  ) 


Address- 


City- 


-State 


-Zip- 


Please  allow  four  weefis  for  delivery. 
Available  In  Continental  U.S.A.  only. 
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THE  CHAGALL  BfUOE  coniiniuid 

aad  maoves  of  Raioir:  x  see^,  ucAHty, 

meltiiiff  woman,  oiorediblj"  fra3»  wtdi 
eves  m<;  isu,  her  heart  always  palpftating 
behind  a  caacaie  of  lace.  She  most  fae 
ravTshinff.  ?iie  cramps  her  foot:  "PauLl 


-Xm^in.ia,  out  SUe  tia..l 

aot  to-  She  only  became 
little  thinna-.  Ir  was 
then  that  mobiles  began 
spinning  in  her  head  and 
sfc-  •  -r  appetite  for 
:ver  sand- 
W-.  j^-i.  .  m  worry  too 
much,"  said  RadetzkL 
"What  in  heaven  are 
you  worr>Lug  about?'' 
He  bought  her  the  kr/rttr- 
botiloi — Greek  worry 
beads  made  of  amfae-. 
The  beads  clicked  with 
a  soothing  sound  as  she 
gHrt  the  string  through 
fas  fiwgp*^,  waiting  for 
ha-  mvnA  to  be  lulled. 
But  she  kept  thinking  of 
Radeczki  and  his  wife 
together  in  ears,  trains 
and  on  planes,  their 
breaths  mingling  in  the 
four  walls  of  their  mar- 
riage, alwasrs.  She  began 
to  trhfnlf  of  him  as  a 
"married  man,"  and  of 
herself  as  "the  other 
woman."  She  saw  her- 
self condemned.  Oh,  kt- 
dies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  iury — am  I  guilty? 


Xiei 


new  red  dress  was 
-  -  -  vn  over  a  chair  and, 

-    at   it,    A  marrfla 

.;>r'ij.^  to  feel  better,  as 

if  aU  that  crfmsam  harf 

-   -  -    -      ,     :fae  di- 
.   -  -puscles 
iii  utr  ;      .      -  ilipped 
ft  ov=-  --^i  and 

—or 

-■  -  -  4- 
HaosB  aan  -  's 

pamtrngs.  .  ~e<i 
knees  gavr  x 
Hiecfaar  - 
look,  f  :  them 

past  rying 
to  look  sexy.  "Do  you 
like  ray  femur,  my  tnhia, 
my  par^la,  darling?^ 
she  would  ask  RadetzkL 
Anat0!r.-"aL  Latia 
sound"-  ■  r<i.  She 

laugh-.  -  laugh- 

ter 'fame  vut  aito,  and 
'iidc  ■jeiocg.  Womtrn  x. 
aag>iLar  'ireaees  ciigii- 


■  up 
a 


deczki  "A  whole  y^rt  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Joseph  Ha^xin-  Thank  you^  charitafale 
ladies.  Thank  yoo,  oh,  father,  who 
gave  hs  daagii£a'  a  Eate.  Tkaaxk  gnv. 

Embracing  har,  he  toE&ed  ^imawftt's 
■  in.  She  cqoM  tecogHBBB 
-Job  tooch  of  bar  ociae. 
r.<i.i.  ;.:e  ^id0i: seat fauBtfr gcveo: 

RadetzJd  by  a  v^edl  wonmi;  m  fimsK  of 
St.  Patrick's. 

"Your  hair  ...  wfeen^  hav^  ytm  besi 


}sis  h=«««<.iu  2g  £f  Ixcde-  aQCes  wae  soil 

TTtny  Amiafc  ihmw  a^amm^^^Kai  Mmrf 

CBBSr  aassQeoB.  He  taofc  bar  »m,  cae- 
en  tifae-  msiidfr  <!£  ^  Gwusibji-a^re^t  cwfti 

niM  f%iiiiiiiwliii  "JiBwa;^  I  fencv  wftaib 

Sbwers  pamsed  on  it.  Waffpaper  wtfifc 


yes,  there's  a  pill 
for  people  who 
don't  know  what 
they're  missing. 


"Sxy 


Mast  of  us  know  that  a  ^<e^y  impcrtHnt  pat  of  gaad  nutrition,  is  gating  ail'  the 
vitamins  \«<e  need.  And  mast  af  us  try  to  g©:  then  from  oiir  reguia'  rrr^ls. 
But  vwhei  we're  not  sure,  ther&'s  a  wsv^  to  hs«e  a  tSttie  insurance.  Q  Take 
QIUE-A-DAY'*  (Brand)  lUuitiple  Vitamins,  the  piil  for  people  vwha  don't  krras<« 
>yvhat  thev're  missing.  Q'ME-A-DAY  ever^  ds/  gives  >au  ai!  the  wtamims 
essential  Ki  hetp  marrtain  good  health.  ~  That  you  can  count  an.  A  smallt 
victor/,  perhaps.  (Sut  in  tad»/'s  campi©«  worlds  a  victor/  ne/etheiess.); 
©1956.  IVtlLES  LABOFIATORSES.  SINiC.  Consumar  Products  Division 
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today?  ?  - 
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"laa 

his  fi■CB9rtIIP^' 
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Id-time  movie,  she  expected  three  fig- 
res  to  come  out  of  the  fog  toward  her 
)on. 

It  was  ten  minutes  past  ten.  A  man 
ae  shape  of  a  Christmas  tree  emerged 
om  the  park  his  coat  open,  a  red 
hawl  dangUng  down  his  front  to  the 
nees.  He  gave  her  a  whistle  pitched  in 
I  and  went  deeper  into  the  uptown  fog. 
t  closed  behind  him. 

Amanda  wished  she'd  had  her  worry 
eads  with  her.  She  wished  she'd  taken  a 

nquilizer.  She  wished 
he  cold  wouldn't  sneak 
p  her  legs,  for  now  her 
ose  would  turn  red,  and 
n  this  getup  she  would 
ook  like  a  snowman.  Or 
n  orphan,  peering  in 
rom  the  outside.  Peer- 
ng  in  on  what?  The 
ogetherness  of  the 
^adetzkis? 

To  Whomever  It  May 
Joncern:  Please  let 
hem  come.  Now! 


She  is  the  image  of  a  satisfied  woman, 
she  is  Mrs.  Paul  Radetzki  who  takes 
care  of  his  fan  mail  and  his  tie  before  he 
goes  on  stage. 

Embarrassed  by  the  stare,  Amanda 
lowered  hei  eyes.  Caprice  was  looking  up 
at  her  with  the  same  curious  and  tri- 
umphant eyes  as  Mrs.  Radetzki's.  Only 
in  the  dog's  eyes  there  was  a  spark  of 
humor.  As  if  Caprice  thought:  Now  I 
know  where  that  smell  comes  from.  The 
pretty  little  red  spaniel  cocked  her  head 


"Well,  we  don't  want  to  keep  you," 
said  Radetzki's  wife,  dipping  her  strong 
chin  into  her  small  soft  mink  collar. 
Caprice  suddenly  shot  forward  and 
plunged  with  her  paws  into  Amanda's 
white  coat.  Radetzki's  wife  angrily 
pulled  her  back. 

"Good-bye,"  said  Amanda  to  Ra- 
detzki. 

He  withdrew  into  the  collar  of  his 
camel's-hair  coat,  the  knight  and  the 
armor. 


er  heart  sank.  Out 
)f  the  fog  they  waded, 
hree  forms,  and  one  of 
hem  became  Radetzki's 
amel's-hair  coat.  They 
Mvre  now  crossing  the 
ivenue  toward  the  park, 
Radetzki,  the  dog,  and 
Radetzki's  wife.  By  the 
erk  of  his  shoulders 
\nianda  knew  he  had  seen 
ler  and  was  nervous. 
There  was  no  safety 
xit  anywhere.  And 
there  could  be  no  pre- 
tense of  having  run  into 
them  accidentally.  She 
saw  his  face  and  knew 
he  disliked  her  for  that. 

Well,  I've  done  it,  she 
thought.  Now  I  must 
look  at  her. 

Radetzki's  wife  was 
unexpectedly  tall,  taller 
than  he,  and  much 
larger.  Not  a  Renoir 
woman  at  all.  The 
woman  who  cried  if  he 
didn't  put  his  arm 
around  her  at  night. 
The  woman  who  could- 
n'tbetoldthetruth.  The 
woman  who  didn't  know 
Amanda  existed.  She 
walked  unperturbed 
from  the  top  of  her  lac- 
quered head  to  her  firm, 
unerring  feet.  As  they 
reached  Amanda,  she 
said  to  Radetzki,  "Why 
must  you  breathe  so 
hard?  This  air  isn't 
good  for  you." 

Handsome  in  a  ra- 
pacious way,  she  glanced 
at  Amanda,   whom  she 
stranger,  with  curiosity. 
"Hello,"  said  Amanda. 
"Amanda,"  said  Radetzki. 
They  stopped  as  Amanda  held  them 
with  her  eyes. 

"What  a  surprise.  .  .  ."  Radetzki 
turned  to  his  wife.  "You  don't  know 
Miss  Jenkins,  do  you?  We  have  per- 
formed together — Miss  Jenkins  is  a 
lutist.  .  .  .  How  are  you,  Amanda?" 

"Pleased  to  meet  you,"  said  Radetzki's 
wife,  while  Amanda  said  nothing.  Boor- 
ish, thought  Amanda,  the  way  she  looks 
me  over,  from  head  to  foot.  And  she 
inn't  the  least  bit  fragile  and  sufifering. 


thought  a 


and  looked,  in  turn,  at  Amanda  and  her 
master. 

Now  all  three  were  staring  at  Amanda: 
Radetzki's  eyes  velvet,  his  wife's  prac- 
tical denim,  Caprice's  made  of  amber. 
But  somehow  they  looked  alike.  The 
longish  faces,  the  suspicious  nostrils,  the 
reserved  exjjressions.  Radetzki,  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife  and  his  dog,  had  be- 
come theirs.  Could  it  mean  that  he  was 
happy  with  them? 

Yes,  they  looked  alike  and  completely 
satisfied  with  themselves. 

Amanda  refused  to  believe  that.  She 
searched  Radetzki's  face.  He  looked  at 
neither  woman,  but  patted  Caprice. 


The  Radetzkis  walked  away  into  their 
part  of  the  fog,  Amanda  into  hers.  Step- 
ping in  the  soft,  silent  fog  she  chanted  to 
herself,  "That's  all,  that's  all,  that's  all." 
She  walked  ahead  probing  her  heart  for 
breaks.  But  there  was  nothing.  At  the 
moment  she  felt  only  relief.  How  wrong 
had  she  been  about  Radetzki !  Well  then, 
hew  wrong?  "Oh,  Paul,  Paul  .  .  ."  she 
cried  out,  "Oh,  Paul!"  The  proud  Span- 
ish nose,  the  fine  rococo  mouth,  the  sad- 
ness of  his  eyes.  How  could  he  live  with 
such  a  woman? 

Unless  he  loved  her,  truly  loved  her. 

Oh,  Paul,  oh,  my  Paul!  said 
Amanda  to  herself. 


The  Sunday  stretched  endlessly  to  the 
east,  the  west,  the  north,  the  south. 
Amanda  was  in  the  middle,  the  small  ner- 
vous compass  needle  that  didn't  get 
anywhere  ever. 

She  needed  to  do  something  now. 
She  remembered  having  been  given 
some  invitation  for  the  evening.  Re- 
membered laughter:  "Amanda?  But 
she  won't  come.  Not  Amanda.  Say, 
maybe  she  would?"  Someone  in  the 
crowd  had  written  something  on  a  slip 
of  paper  and  put  it  into 
her  purse. 

There  it  was:  "Open 
house  at  Jacques'  place, 
Manhasset.  Bob's  new 
Variations  On  Three 
TV  Commercials  for 
Piano,  Recorder  and 
Krummhorn  will  be 
played." 

She  would  go.  She 
would  wear  her  new 
pants  suit  for  the  coun- 
try, and  a  fuzzy  sweater, 
and  smell  of  Chanel, 
and  Balmain,  and  Yves 
St.  Laurent — a  different 
perfume  behind  each  ear 
and  kneecap.  She  would 
rob  the  nearest  drug- 
store if  need  be. 

At  home  she  freed 
Adam  the  feather  boa 
from  its  Spanish  prison. 
It  coiled  up  at  once  in 
the  armchair,  the  sym- 
bol of  her  independence. 

Amanda  sat  down  on 
her  bed,  for  a  mo- 
ment's rest.  The  win- 
dow hung  into  the 
room,  white  with  marsh- 
mallow  fog.  How  many 
dreams  had  flown  out 
there,  dressed  as  golden 
birds  with  harps,  prin- 
cesses with  half-moon 
breasts,  brides  with 
flower  eyes? 

The  Greek  worry 
beads,  limpid  as  Ca- 
price's eyes,  stared  at 
her  from  the  bed,  so 
many  eyes.  She  started 
running  them  through 
her  fingers.  Every- 
thing is  going  to  be  all 
right,  she  thought, 
everything  will  be  all 
right  .  .  .  soon.  The 
beads  rolled  against 
each  other  with  a  gentle 
clicking  sound.  On  and 
on  they  clicked,  sooth- 
ingly, and  on  and  on 
Amanda  cried. 

Slowly  the  day  dark- 
ened into  afternoon. 
Amanda  pulled  herself 
up  from  the  bed.  Mobiles  were  spinning: 
black  stars,  blue  comets,  red  suns.  She 
groped  her  way  toward  the  window.  The 
fog  had  begun  to  lift  from  the  city  like  a 
bridal  veil,  the  white  ascension  now 
reaching  heaven.  Then,  one  after  an- 
other, the  skyscrapers  started  to  light 
up,  oh,  brilliant,  brilliant.  Her  suitors 
were  back,  waiting.  END 


mmt%0%  'S  THERE. 
USO  »"^VIF 
VOU  MRE 
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naturally  beautiful  agair       -  ^ 
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CHILD  CARE 

and  forth,  as  the  mood  moves  them, 
betwacu  group  siDging,  danring  and 
games  and  individiial  sdf-esiNBssion 
throagh  day  modding.  painting,  earr- 
ing, weaving.  A  teadier  may  tdl  a  stay 
or  play  tape-recorded  music.  Weather 
peradtting,  a  good  deal  of  time  is  ^ent 
ootdoois.  Here  the  focns  of  activity— a 
DaniA  nonovatian  that  has  been  adopted 
the  vorid  over — is  the  "jimk,"  "adven- 
tttre."  or  '"Robinson  Crusoe"  play- 
ground. Over  a  inde  area  are  scattered 
haptanairdly  a  variety  of  materials  sal- 
vaged from  coostroctMn  ates — boards, 
planks^  bricks, '  boxes — and  teams  of 
children  use  them  to  bnSd  undeigronnd 
ahdters,  huts,  tree  houses,  even  toy  vil- 
lages vith  gardens  and  roads.  So  valu- 
able do  Danisfa  edncatms  consider  the 
junk  playgrounds,  in  Ae  way  they  eoin- 
bine  tlie  jqy  of  creation  with  tedmieal 
training,  that  die  Copenhagen  Bulling 
Act  stipulates  that  housing  de!vei<q>- 
ments  intended  for  more  than  eigbt 
famiHffs  mixst  indude  one. 

By  tlie  time  Jan's  motiier  calls  for 
him  in  the  afternoon,  he  is  brimming 
over  with  things  to  tell  her  all  the  ridi, 
new  <fiseoveries  he  made  that  day. 

The  Dani^  day-care  centers  set  their 
iee&  according  to  the  parents'  combined 
inoame.  If  it  totals  less  than  30.000 
kroner  a  year,  the  chaige  is  nothing.  In 
the  Ramsdaks' bracket  of  30.000-40/100. 
the  fee  is  28  kroner  i^S2.)  a  we^ 
Above  40JOOO.  it's  doidile  that  amount. 
Even  at  its  highest  the  cost  is  hardy 
half  what  an  Americsn  eoople  must  pay 
the  average  private  nmsay  schooL 

Avaflable  to  wwking  mother  only, 
the  cBBters  indude  139  erSdhes.  or  infant 
nurseries,  for  todiflas  vqi  to  three  years 
aid,  772  hoenuhmai  for  the  three-to- 
seven-year-aM  graop,  and  177  leisure- 
tinie  retreats  offering  after-dass  ree- 
reation  to  achooldifldreB  seven  to  14. 
Finally,  thae  are  the  yontii  dubs*  wber- 
hie|i-uLhoal  students  meet  evenings  2z.  z 
weAends  for  games  and  sports.  Th^: 
have  proven  sd  attractive  to  yuungstr; 
keeping  so  many  of  them  off  the  stree  ' 
tihat  the  poliee  cwnsidpr  them  a  maj .  : 
reason  for  Denmark's  negligible  ind- 
denee  of  juvenle  ddinqmn^. 

AD  together  the  1473  eentera  can 
aooommodate  about  50,000  children. 
But,  m  view  of  tlie  eonntiy's  soaring 
annual  birthrate  (birthslpst  year  topped 
SOjOOO^  tlus  is  not  enoueli.  and  about 
1,000  additional  centos  have  been 
pbinnpd  over  the  next  10  years. 

The  vast  majority  are  "apptwed  in- 
s^rutSans,"  which  means  that  state  and 
~ .  une"  (the  eooitiy  is  divided  into 
A  them)  meet  all  the  eosts  of 
eonacnictian  and  equipment  ptna  most 
of  the  operating  expenses.  ^pedfieaBy. 
of  the  operating  expenses,  the  state  pays 
40  percent  and  the  commune  30  percent. 
The  *— ^■■^  ones  from  the  parents. 
The  IS66  state  budget  for  the  whole 
range  from  erfidhr  to  youth  dub  is 
£«.4  oiDian  kroner  (roughly  $12  nil- 
lion  i.  TTnapproved  iiiKitutions"— that 
is,  privatdy  finanred  and  owned— num- 
ber only  &3l 

To  Bilgjttc  Ramadak,  who  priaa  in- 
dividuality, an  entcipriae  ao  heaviy 
atat»  ndinJind  at  first  foreboded  the 
woret  aina  of  borcauaatic  intcrfcmce, 
tegirtifntationaad  ii— itiilinnalin,  with 
driMi»u  in  umfonns  and  tmted  as  ata- 
tiatick.  But  abe  aoon  found  that  tbe 
ecntan  txke  pains  to  maintain  an  at- 
of  warm  informality,  provid- 


ing the  maximum  scope  for  faee,  creative 
play.  To  that  end,  the  siise  <A  the  group 
is  limited,  rardy  exceeding  20  duldrai. 
with  two  or  three  adults  ass^ed  to 
each  group. 

These  adults  are  not  m^e  nursonaids, 
but  graduates  of  intensive  training  pro- 
grams in  early  cfaOdhood  education.  Ko 
fewer  than  19  Danish  colleges  give  such 
training,  and  the  courses  cover  two  to 
three  years.  The  ai^icant  must  be  over 
21,  mu^  have  worked  as  a  hdper  in  a 
nuiserj^  school  and  performed  domestic 
chores  in  a  private  home  with  children. 
To  work  with  children  under  three, 
three  years  of  stud>'  are  required,  indud- 
ing  six  months  in  a  cliildpen's  hospitaL 

In  the  United  States,  the  limited  day- 
care projeds  that  do  exist  are  almost 
wholly  dominated  by  women.  Not  many 
American  men  accept  nursery-school 
tendiing  as  a  worthy,  dignified — or  ade- 
qiEUbely  profitable — career.  But  at  a 
Copenhagen  nursery  teachers'  school 
Jens  SSsgaard  had  no  trouble  iusUtuting 
dasses  for  men,  and  today  a  number  of 
Ms  pujrils  proudly  devote  themsdves 
fun  time  to  day-care  jobs.  "Ideally, 
tiiere  diould  be  at  least  one  man  <m 
every  center  staff."  Sisgaard  saj-s,  "be- 
cause dbfldren  of  divorced,  widowed  or 
unmarried  women  need  a  father  image." 

Tlioagh  tlie  govenunait  foots  most  of 
the  bin  and  sets  mmimnin  ^andards  erf 
housing,  hygiene  and  teachers'  qualifi- 
cations, Denmark's  day-care  centers  re- 
main largely  autonomous.  Many  are 
a^Banised  by  mioffidal  grol^l6  such  as 
church  conunittees,  parent-teacher  as- 


sociations, ndgfaborfaood  famDy  groufx 
Few  Danes,  moreover,  think  of  them  a 
charit}-  agencies  for  parents  who  can' 
afford  pri\-ate  schools  or  baby-sirten 
Paraits  of  ever>-  economic  and  profa 
sional  stratum  are  eager  to  enroll  thd 
children.  "Evai  if  we  could  afford  . 
governess  for  Jan,"  sa>-s  Birgitte,  "w 
would  still  said  him  to  the  center,  be 
cause  we  bdieve  he  can't  begin  to 
young  to  learn  to  adjust  himself  to  th 
needs  and  rights  of  others,  and  that  i 
the  great  experience  at  the  centers." 

The  Ramsdaks"  neighbors.  Car)  Jen 
sen,  an  Air  Force  captain,  and  his  wife 
Kirsten,  a  bookkeeper,  whose  daughte 
£^"3  attends  the  same  kindergarten 
heartfly  agree.  "The  most  importan 
reascHi  for  entering  E\"a  was  not  eco| 
nomic,"  Captain  Jensen  declares.  "Is 
was  simply  that,  being  ten  years  younge  | 
than  her  brother,  our  only  other  child  : 
she  was  too  much  alcoe.  She  was  gettiai  r 
to  be  sdfish,  demanding.  At  the  kicder  : 
garten  she  learned  to  enjoy  he.-s<^.:  as ;  • 
m«nber  of  a  group." 

Erik  Holm  is  an  editor  in  the  pres  : 
seetifln  of  the  Foreign  Minisny.  Hi  t 
wife,  Bse,  campaigns  tirelessly  lor  til  Ir 
influential  Social  Liberal  Party,  and  lai  c 
election  was  narrowly  defeated  as  :  r 
porliamaitan.-  candidate.  In  a  cour.:r 
where  few  people  are  verj-  rich  or  .  er 
poor,  the  Holms  belong,  economic^..;, 
to  the  upper  middle  dass.  They  c  -  r. 
spadous  country  house  near  Elslr.  :r 
and  two  cars.  They  also  have  a  live-i 
maid.  Yet  they  wouldn't  dream  of  send, 
ing  their  daughter,  Ame,  age  four,  any 
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except  the  local  boernehave,  just  as 
lid  her  brother  Soren  before  he 
■d  school  age. 

ghtened  self-interest  has  prompted 
of  Denmark's  leading  industrial 
inies  to  establish  day-care  centers, 
'"'aced  with  a  severe  manpower 
.ge  in  a  rapidly  exi^anding  econ- 
they  urgently  need  women  work- 
mong  the  most  persuasive  benefits 
)flFer  to  attract  women  is  a  combi- 
of  nursery  and  kindergarten  for 
ihildren.  Of  the  3,500  people  em- 
1  by  the  great  Tuborg  brewery,  for 
)le,  600  are  women  who  do  mainly 
bly-line  work,  such  as  inspecting 
icking  bottles.  Those  with  children 
•school  age  can  bring  them  along, 
?ar  the  gate,  flanked  by  a  junk 
frouiul,  stands  a  bright,  airy,  one- 
building  containing  20  gaily  deco- 
rooms.  A  staff  of  15  qualified 
[ers  handles  60  children    one  adult 
'■ery  four  children  -  ranging  in  age 
a  few  weeks  to  seven  years.  The 
en  receive  medical  care,  food  and 
to  take  home,  and  even  some 
?s  sewn  by  the  staff.  Since  the  plant 
tes  in  two  shifts,  the  first  starting 
|tO  A.M.,  the  center  stays  open  from 
to  dark.  Working  a  44-hour  week, 
liothcrs  earn,  on  the  average,  375 
■r  ($51.50)  a  week.  They  pay  the 
r  18  kroner  ($2.52)  a  week  the  first 
years,  then  27  kroner  ($3.68). 

it  November  Copenhagen's  Mu- 
iil  Hospital  launched  a  center  for 
hildren  of  its  nonmedical  person- 
Phis  project  may  serve  as  an  archi- 
ral  model  for  many  of  the  centers 
o  be  built.  Designed  by  three  emi- 
architects  at  the  request  of  the 
istry  of  Social  Affairs  to  meet  re- 
ments  of  the  strictest  economy,  it 
sts  of  prefabricated  modules  that 
barely  si.x  weeks  to  assemble,  and 
in  labor  and  materials,  no  more 
$20,000.  Twenty-five  such  units 
been  erected  elsewhere  in  Den- 
and  scores  more  are  in  the  plan- 
or  construction  stage. 
\e  hospital  center,  run  by  five  teach- 
a  student  teacher  and  a  general 
r,  maintains  two  separate  units, 
ursery  and  a  kindergarten,  each 
ned  to  accommodate  the  optimum 
ber  of  20  children.  They  stay  open 
n  days  a  week  from  6:30  .^.M.  to 
P.M.  The  waiting  list  is  long, 
ay-care  centers  originated  in  Den- 
k  as  far  back  as  the  19th  century, 
at  the  outset  were  conceived  solely 
n  aid  to  poor  families.  The  program 
ived  its  strongest  impetus  after 
Id  War  II,  under  pressure  of  the 
)lem  of  the  "latch-key  children"  — 
ngsters  whose  working  parents  were 
ed  to  leave  them  alone  all  day  and 
efore  hung  the  house  key  around 
r  necks  so  they  could  let  themselves 
Irhe  commune  of  Gladsaxe,  where  the 
nsdaks  live,  for  e.xample,  then  had 
three  centers.  Today  it  has  35,  and 
ould  hardly  be  more  obvious  that 
T  purpose  extends  far  beyond  eco- 
lic  aid. 

"hough  Denmark  was  the  first  to 
itute  them  and  remains  the  most 
anced  in  the  field,  the  centers  are 
f  common  all  over  Scandinavia.  Fin- 
d  has  182.  Norway,  with  2.59,  also 
vides  a  kind  of  peripatetic  kinder- 
ten  conducted  by  "park  aunts,  "  who 
•ervise  20  to  30  children  at  play  in 
olic  parks  or  playgrounds.  The  park 
Its,  500  of  them  all  together,  are 
ponsible  for  about  10,000  children. 


SPACE  CONTROL  half-shelves  and 
pull-out  tray  move  up,  down  to  make 
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According  to  the  specifications  pre- 
scribed by  Sweden's  Social  Welfare 
Board,  which  supports  more  than  1,300 
day-care  centers,  "The  object  is  to 
create  children  who  are  independent, 
who  enjoy  their  occupations  and  who 
are  well  balanced  both  socially  and  in 
personality." 

Among  American  experts  in  early 
child  education,  by  sharp  contrast, 
dissatisfaction  with  the  day-care 
facilities  available  in  this  country  is 
almost  unanimous.  Thus,  Mrs.  Mildred 


Rabinow,  a  prominent  parent  educator 
on  the  staff  of  the  Child  Study  Associa- 
tion of  America,  says:  "It  is  astound- 
ing—and deplorable — that  the  little 
Scandinavian  countries,  with  their  lim- 
ited means,  took  a  long  step  many  years 
ago  toward  solving  an  important  social 
problem  which  we  Americans  have 
barely  begun  to  tackle.  While  U.S.  day- 
care programs  have  been  expanding 
since  the  war,  they  are  designed  chiefly 
to  relieve  hardship  cases — that  is,  to 
take  children  off  the  hands  of  mothers 


who  either  trnist  work,  out  of  dire  eco- 
nomic necessity,  or  who  face  some  physi- 
cal or  emotional  crisis. 

"No  system  exists  here,  outside  of  the 
expensive  private  nursery  schools,  which 
both  benefits  the  child  and  frees  the 
mother  with  special  skills  who  wants  to 
use  those  skills.  Government  and  indus- 
try could  collaborate  to  mutual  advan- 
tage to  develop  such  a  system." 

(This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  articles 
on  day-care  centers.) 
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those  horrid 

age  spots* 


with  ESOTERICA 

•Weathered  brown  spots  on  the  surface  of 
your  hands  and  face  tell  the  world  you're 
getting  old— perhaps  before  you  really  are.  A 
new, cream  called  Esoterica  fades  them  away, 
as  it  moisturizes,  lubricates  the  skin.  Masses 
of  pigment  break  up.  roughness  disappears, 
your  skin  looks  clearer,  younger.  Esoterica 
works  equally  well  on  hands,  face,  arms  and 
neck.  Makes  a  wonderful  hand  cream  and 
make-up  base.  Product  of  a  trustworthy  53- 
year-old  laboratory,  it  is  featured  by  leading 
department  stores  and  drug  stores.  If  you 
want  your  skin  to  be  free  of  the.se  blemishes, 
fairer,  younger  looking,  begin  using  Esoterica 
today.  90-day  supply,  S2.00.  Available  in 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

ESOTERICA  SOAP  softens  skin,  helps 
clear  surface  blemishes.  Combats  dryness. 

MITCHUM  CO.,  610  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 


Thumbsucking 
and  Nail  Biting 


Just  paint  on 
fingertips. 
704  at  your 
drug  store. 


LOOK 

for  the  special 

JOURNAL  ORDER  CARD 

bound  between  pages 
72  and  73  of  this  issue! 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

STOPS  ITCH  —  RELIEVES  PAIN 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healinfc  substance  with  the  a.stonish- 
inp  ability  to  .shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to 
relieve  pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  f-ase,  while  gently  reliev- 
ing pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage) 
Vjok  place. 

Most  ama/ing  of  all  -  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonish- 
ing Mtai(  rnc  nts  like  "Piles  have  ceased 
to  l>e  a  problem !" 

The  secr'  t  i«  a  now  healing  substance 
(Bio-l)"n«' '•)  -  discovery  of  a  world- 
t&rrr  nrch  institute. 

1  'anr-e  is  now  available  in 

nnpfji,.  ,1,,,  ,/  or  omtmrnt  form  under  the 
name  I'npnration  //».  Auk  for  it  at  all 
drug  fount.<  r.s. 


lUIlD 


new  color  and  great  good  looks  would  mean 
nothing,  of  course,  unless  combined  with 
a  high  level  of  performance.  The  appliances 
we  show  here  and  on  page  76  were  chosen 
because  they  are  outstanding  in  both  ways. 
Some  of  the  ranges,  for  example,  have 
ovens  that  clean  themselves;  burners  and 
units  with  built-m  monitors  that  regulate  heat 
all  through  the  cooking  process.  There  are 
refrigerators  and  freezers  that  need  no 
defrosting  (no  build-up  of  frost  on  packages 
in  the  freezer).  There  are  rotisserie  ovens 
with  spits  that  brown  roasts  and  fowl  to  a 
juicy,  even  turn.  And  dishwashers  with 
cycles  that  take  care  of  even  the  most  fragile 
glassware  and  china,  and  some  that  even 
rinse  dishes  each  time  you  stack  them 
in  the  machine  — so  that  you  can  allow  a 
full  load  to  accumulate  from  several 
meals  before  washing.  In  addition  to  wild 
color  and  good  performance,  most 
of  the  appliances  here  have  a  third  great 
feature:  almost  all  are  durable  and 
wonderfully  easy  to  keep  clean. 


Below  •  Sojl-green  Magic 
Chef  gas  range—part  of  a 

line  of  fire  colors.  jjjjjj^ 


Lefl:  Siin-gold 
Whirlpool  (iish- 
ivasher  is  color- 
coordinated  to 
other  appliances 
in  line. 


Design  on  dibson 
refrigerator  malches 
vinyl  wall  covering. 


.  \hiiii  .  Oliii  Caloric  gas 
range.  Matching  sinks 
—     find  hoods  arc  arailahlc. 


THE  BOSTON  STRANGLED 

conliiiHcd  from  poijc  72 

photographs.  His  hand  slammed  dowi 
iiard  on  one  stack.  "This  phony  halonoy !' 
he  cried.  "This  not  belong!" 

Soshnick  turned  over  the  photo- 
sraphs.  He  had  included,  as  a  control 
photoKraphs  of  a  .s-«/m/  murder  case— 
a  woman  who  had  been  strangled  by  hei 
husband.  Hurkos  l()()k(>d  at  him  liercelj 
for  a  moment,  then  burst  into  laughter 
"Ah,  you  think,  'This  Hurkos  a  faker 
show  him  up.'  Eh?" 

His  hand  circled  again,  hovered  ovei 
one  stack,  then  came  down  hard.  "Thii 
one,  this  top  one,  show  dead  woman 
legs  apart— 1  see  her,  one  hand  up,  on( 
down,  funny  way.  Here,  I  show  you.' 
He  got  on  the  floor,  crooked  one  knee 
put  one  arm  up,  one  down,  turned  hi^ 
head  sideways  with  a  grimace.  "That 
woman  like  this!" 

Soshnick  turned  the  top  photograpl 
right  side  up.  It  showed  Anna  Slesen 
as  she  had  been  found— precisely  in  th« 
position  Hurkos  described. 

Hurkos  scrambled  to  his  feet.  Agair 
he  brought  his  hand  down  on  a  stack 
again  he  demonstrated  the  posture, 
Once  more  the  photograph  was  that  of  t 
victim— this  time,  Beverly  Samans,  a 
she  had  been  found  on  her  sofa-bed  i 
Cambridge,  one  leg  over  the  edge. 

"O.K.,  give  me  stockings,"  Hurko 
said.  He  moved  the  stockings,  scarves 
brassieres  and  blouses  through  his  liand.' 
"I  feel  man  who  killed!"  he  cried, 
see  him  ...  he  is  not  too  big,  five  fee 
seven,  eight.  ...  He  weigh  one-thirty 
one-forty  pounds."  He  had  a  "spitzj 
nose" — a  sharp  nose— a  scar  on  his  lef 
arm  where  he  had  been  hurt  by  ma 
chinery.  "Something  wrong  with  thuml 
—  no  feeling,  bad  skin,  something.  . 
Hurkos  spoke  swiftly,  in  spurts,  describe 
ing  the  way  the  Strangler  had  abused  a 
victim.  He  was  describing  19-year-olc 
Mary  Sullivan's  body,  with  detail 
known  only  to  a  few  detectives. 


H. 


-urkos  ran  his  fingertips  over 
blouse.  "This  man— he  not  sleep  ii^ 
bed.  No  mattress,  nothing.  He  sleep  fla' 
on  floor.  Not  a  colored  man.  White 
But  ...  he  make  it  colored."  A  pause 
"He  love  shoes."  Pause.  "I  need  map.' 

Soshnick  tore  a  city  map  from  a  tele; 
phone  director.v.  Peter  drew  a  smal 
circle.  "I  see  man  live  here  ...  he  \ 
priest  .  .  .  no,  not  priest,  he  dress  lik 
priest,  I  see  him  with  many  priests."  Hi 
linger  moved  over  an  area  embracini 
Boston  College  and  St.  John's  Semi 
nary.  "This  man,  he  get  free  soup,  he  n( 
pay.  He  speak  French,  English,  I  hea 
French  accent.  .  .  ." 

Friday  morning,  January  31,  Sosh 
nick  and  Detective  Davis  drove  Hurko: 
into  Boston  to  see  Bottomly.  While  the; 
waited  in  Bottomly 's  office,  Sergean 
Martin  came  in.  "Peter,  what  do  yot 
make  of  this'?"  He  handed  Hurkos 
letter.  Instead  of  reading  it,  Hurko; 
crumpled  it  in  his  fist,  his  eyes  closedj 
"By  God,  he  do  it !  This  is  the  one— h« 
the  murderer!" 

Soshnick  grabbed  the  crumpled  lette: 
and  spread  it  flat.  Dated  a  few  day; 
earlier,  it  was  addressed  to  the  Bostoi 
College  School  of  Nursing.  The  signa 
lure,  we  will  say,  was  "Thomas  P 
O'Mrien."  Tiie  sender's  address  was  ii 
the  upper  right-hand  corner.  The  lette; 
read,  in  part : 

hear  Miiiliim  ■ 

I  iitn  II  hiichi'lor  unci  for  Hninc  liiriu  linn 
I've  wuMli'd  I"  riKH't  II  Kdoil  Ciilliiilic  niirai 
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'ho  might  have  graduated  from  nursing 
;ho()l  about  1950;  even  an  undergraduate 
bout  that  time  would  be  okay;  one  who  is 
/orking  in  or  near  Boston. 

I've  even  had  the  idea  of  doing  an  article 
n  this  class,  interviewing  as  many  as  pos- 
ible.  Perhaps  while  interviewing,  I  might 
ee  a  nurse  who  might  like  me  as  much  as  I'd 
ike  her,  and  if  so,  we  could  begin  a  friend- 
hip  that  might  lead  to  the  altar. 


"Yes!"  cried  Hurkos,  "He  the  man!" 
Sergeant  Martin  said  that  Boston 
College  had  turned  the  letter  over  to  the 
3oston  police,  who  had  sent  it  to 
iomicide  that  morning. 
3ottomly  put  several 
nen  on  the  phones.  The 
Jtate  Police  produced  a 
ecord  on  O'Brien:  As 
ar  back  as  1962  some- 
)ne  had  sent  in  a  tip  on 
lim.  A  brother  had  tried 
,0  persuade  him  to  com- 
■nil  himself  for  treat- 
-nent.  For  a  short  time 
3'Brien  had  lived  with 
ihe  Trappist  monks  at 
iSt.  .lohn'sSeminary,  but 
the  discipline  was  too 
much  for  him.  It  was  a 
French  order,  many 
spoke  with  a  French  ac- 
ent;  its  members 
dressed  like  priests,  they 
were  fed  bread  and  soup. 
Ves,  he  had  worked  as  a 
salesman,  a  door-to-door 
.salesman  of  ladies'  shoes. 
More  specifically, 
luirses'  shoes. 


about  a  new  suspect— we'll  call  him 
David  Parker,  which  is  not  his  name. 
With  Hurkos  pursuing  Thomas  O'Brien, 
the  shoe  salesman.  Detectives  DiNatale 
and  Mellon  checkmg  on  Arnold  Wallace 
and  Paul  Gordon,  and  various  com- 
mittees—medical, computing,  legal — 
at  work,  Bottomly  felt  like  a  juggler 
trying  to  keep  a  dozen  plates  spinning. 
But  something  had  to  be  done  immedi- 
ately about  Parker,  because  charges  had 
been  brought  against  him. 


now?"  He  could  see  in  the  anteroom  a 
young  girl,  far  along  in  pregnancy, 
watching  nervously. 

Roscoe,  cruising  through  Harvard 
Square,  had  come  upon  a  crowd  watch- 
ing Parker  trying  to  force  the  girl  into  his 
car.  As  Parker  fought  with  her  his  jacket 
opened,  revealing  a  dagger  stuck  in  his 
belt.  Roscoe  arrested  him. 

Sergeant  Davenport  had  spent  months 
working  on  the  murder  of  Beverly 
Samans.  Now  he  turned  to  Parker,  who 


A, 


s  each  fact  was  elic- 
ted  mental  illness,  the 
French  accent,  the  men 
like  priests,  the  soup, 
lose  in  the  room  grew 
more  tense.  Door-to- 
loor  selling  -  this  gave 
ucess  to  apartments. 
.\  iirses' shoes  was  this 
llie  long-sought  hospital 
ink'.'  Bottomly  sent  De- 
tective Davis  and  Hur- 
kos to  call  on  "Thomas 
O'Brien."  They  found 
tile  address,  a  dilapi- 
dated rooming  house, 
and  rapped  on  O'Brien's 
door.  When  it  opened 
they  saw  the  wan  face  of 
a  slight,  middle-aged, 
pinch-nosed  man. 

"Mr.  O'Brien,  you 
wrote  to  Boston  Col- 
ege  — — "  Davis  began. 

"I  don't  want  to  see 
anyone,"  O'Brien  said, 
and  shut  the  door.  The 
voice  was  effeminate. 
They  heard  the  bolt 
drawn,  then  the  scrape 
of  a  chair  being  jammed 
under  the  knob. 

As  they  went  down 
the  steps  Peter  Hurkos  exclaimed,  "He 
the  man!  He  the  murderer!" 

Twenty  minutes  later  they  held  coun- 
cil with  Bottomly,  They  couldn't  ques- 
tion O'Brien  because  there  were  no 
criminal  charges  against  him.  But  Sosh- 
nick  remembered  a  statute  that  allowed 
a  physician  to  commit  any  i)erson  acting 
oddly  to  a  mental  institution,  if  the 
superintendent  agreed,  for  10  days'  ob- 
servation. Once  O'Brien  was  hospital- 
ized, they  could  question  him.  Soshnik 
would  also  obtain  a  warrant  to  search 
O'Brien's  room. 

Bottomly  was  poring  over  a  report 


The  Modern 
Denture  Wearer 


She  cleans  her  dental  plates 
with  Polident  every  morning, 
every  evening.  Wherever  she 
goes,  whoever  she  meets,  she 
knows  her  breath  is  sweet,  her 
smile  bright,  her 
mouth  refreshed. 
Polident:  powder 
or  premeasured 
tablets. 

Take  your  pick. 


Parker  smiled  broadly.  "Bravo,  Ser- 
geant," he  said.  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I'm  living  the  part," 

"Except  for  one  thing  .  .  ." 
"I  know,"  said  Parker.  "I  don't  put 
on  enough  Man-Tan  to  make  my  face  as 
dark  as  the  Moor's." 

The  girl  was  his  wife.  She  refused  to 
come  into  the  room  until  her  husband 
had  been  led  out.  "I'm  scared  to  death 
of  him,"  she  said.  "He  tried  to  strangle 
me  once.  I  think  he  was  on  LSD,  ,  ,  ." 

When  had  they  been 
married?  "Two  weeks 
ago,"  she  said,  "January 
fourth,"  That  was  the 
day  Mary  Sullivan  had 
been  strangled.  The  girl 
said  that  Parker  be- 
lieved the  baby  about  to 
be  born  was  not  his,  but 
his  closest  friend's,  "And 
he  insisted,  just  the 
same,  on  having  him  as 
his  best  man  at  our  wed- 
ding. He's  so  strange!" 

Sergeant  Davenport 
recalled  that  in  Olhello, 
the  Moor  kills  his  wife, 
thinking  she  has  be- 
trayed him  with  his  best 
friend.  He  sent  for  Da- 


Dentists  surveyed  recommend  Polident  9- 
over  any  ordinary  toothpaste. 


vid  Parker's  probation 
records,  and  spent  the 
next  days  interviewing 
the  boy's  friends.  What 
he  had  learned  now  held 
Bottomlv's  attention, 

David  Parker  had 
studied  drama,  attended 
a  school  on  karate.  He 
told  friends  he  took  hal- 
lucinogenic drugs.  One 
had  found  him  walking 
in  circles  in  his  room, 
striking  his  head  again.st 
the  walls.  He  had  been 
treated  recently  at  West- 
boro  Hospital,  The  court 
[jhysician  who  recom- 
mended his  hospitaliza- 
tion thought  he  was  suf- 
fering from  "acute 
schizophrenia."  A 
schoolmate  said,  "He 
was  brought  up  by 
women  and  nurses,  and 
he  hated  them," 


Wh 


The  Parker  story,  as  unfolded  to 
Bottomly  by  Cambridge  police,  had 
begun  on  the  afternoon  of  January  22, 
Detective  Sergeant  Leo  F.  Da\enport 
was  at  his  desk  at  police  headquarters, 
Cambridge,  when  Officer  James  Roscoe 
brought  in  a  tall,  bearded  youth.  His 
black  hair,  obviously  dyed,  was  in  ring- 
lets pasted  on  his  forehead;  a  gold  ear- 
ring pierced  his  right  ear;  his  face  had 
been  darkened  by  a  suntan  preparation, 
and  he  wore  sandals  on  sockless  feet— 
this  in  mid-January,  Davenport  knew 
him  as  a  former  Harvard  student,  a 
troublemaker, 

"Hello,  David,"  he  said.  "What's  it 


had  been  listening  to  Roscoe's  recital  in 
high  good  humor.  Only  six  weeks  before, 
David  had  been  marched  into  the  sta- 
tionhouse  on  the  same  charge— disturb- 
ing the  peace.  He  had  been  ringing 
doorbells,  then  careering  through  back- 
yards, dancing  and  singing.  More  than 
two  years  before,  he  had  been  caught  sell- 
ing dangerous  mind-expanding  drugs  to 
students  in  Harvard  Square.  He  was 
promptly  dropped  from  the  university. 

"David,"  Sergeant  Davenport  said, 
"I  can  recognize  the  way  you're 
dressed— the  dagger,  the  earrings,  the 
beard,  the  hair,  the  stuff  on  your  face— 
you  look  just  like  Othello." 


hat  might  be 
learned  if  David  Parker 
could  be  questioned  by 
a  psychiatrist  without 
being  made  aware  that 
he  was  a  suspect  in  the 
stranglings?  There  was 
one  door  open  to  Bot- 
tomly: In  Massachu- 
setts, any  male  over  17 
indicted  for  a  crime — if 

  his  crime  or  behavior 

warrant  it  — can  be  sent 
for  35  days'  psychiatric  observation  to  the 
State  Hospital  at  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
to  determine  his  competence  to  stand 
trial.  On  January  22,  the  day  Parker 
was  arrested,  Judge  A.  Edward  Viola  in 
Cambridge,  observing  his  manner  ( David 
leaped  onto  a  courtroom  table  and  be- 
gan a  hillbilly  jig)  had  ordered  him  to 
Bridgewater. 

Bottomly  telephoned  Dr.  Ames  Robey, 
medical  director  at  the  institution,  25 
miles  from  Boston,  Would  Dr.  Robey 
give  David  Parker  special  attention, 
with  a  view  to  eliciting  material  helpful 
in  the  strangling  investigations?  Dr. 


Robey,  a  precocious 


(continued) 


this  roller 
gives  you 
30  days 
of  body! 


And  there  are  30  rollers 
with  Bobbi  Roller  Perm.  Made  to 
put  body,  bounce  and 
beautiful  behavior  in  today's 
sleek  styles.  Roll  'em  up 
and  dab  on 
the  Bobbi  Roller  Perm  lotion. 
Just  once-a-month! 
Now  you  need  set 
only  after  shampoos -'cause 
Bobbi  Roller  Perm 
gives  permanent  body. 


THE  BOSTON  STRANGLERro)!^»!«€d 

scientist  who,  at  the  age  of  35,  had  just 
been  appointed  to  his  post,  agreed,  pro- 
\ided  that  the  patient's  ci\-il  rights  were 
safeguarded.  Before  Bottomly  turned 
his  attention  to  Peter  Hurkos  again,  he 
sent  Dr.  Robey  a  long  memorandum  on 
the  11  stranglings,  listing  clues  that 
might  guide  him  in  his  interrogations. 


A. 


Lssistant  Attorney  General  Julian 
Soshnick  was  sent  to  pick  up  Thomas 
O'Brien,  the  shoe  salesman  accused  by 
Peter  Hurkos.  Soshnick  was  accompanied 
by  a  phj-sician  and  two  police  officers 
when  he  knocked  on  O'Brien's  door. 

They  saw  an  emaciated  man  about 
five  feet  seven,  in  liis  mid-50's,  effemi- 
nate in  manner.  His  nose  was  thin  and 
sharp — "spitzy" — as  Hurkos  had  said. 
On  his  left  arm  was  a  scar — as  Hurkos 
had  said.  The  thtunb  of  his  right  hand 
was  deformed — as  Hurkos  had  said. 
Questioned  by  the  physician,  O'Brien 
said  he  thought  he  might  be  the  Stran- 
gler,  he  had  told  his  brother  that  he 
might  have  blacked  out  several  times. 
The  physician  signed  commitment  pa- 
pers on  the  spot.  Minutes  later  he  and 
O'Brien  were  on  their  way  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mental  Health  Center,  and  the 
others  were  searching  the  shoe  salesman's 
possessions. 

Here  was  a  diary,  with  dates  indicat- 
ing that  O'Brien  had  been  keeping  it  al- 
most from  his  college  days.  On  one  page, 
printed  in  capital  letters,  doubly  under- 
lined, were  the  words:  always  run 

FROM  TEMPTATION  INSTANTLY.  This  was 

followed  by  confession.  "Once,  while 
near  Harvard,  I  looked  at  a  girl,  per- 
haps at  her  legs.  ...  I  am  domg  all  that 
is  humanly  possible  to  master  human 
nature  and  I  know  I  am  chaste  at  last.  I 
am  going  on  44  years,  almost." 

Soshnick  was  still  reading  the  diary 
when  Peter  Hurkos  stormed  in,  highly 
excited.  He  began  scuttling  about  the 
room,  crawling  under  the  cot,  into  the 
cramped  closet,  muttering,  "This  fel- 
low, he  put  on  paper  all  killings,  we  find 
it.  .  .  ."  He  snatched  up  a  pamphlet, 
pressed  it  to  his  forehead.  "This  it !"  he 
cried.  He  opened  it.  "Look !" 

It  was  a  text  on  Yoga,  with  black  and 
white  drawings.  In  a  section  devoted  to 
female  figures,  page  after  page  had  been 
blacked  out  with  India  ink.  Dimly 
\Tsible  under  the  ink  were  the  outlines  of 
female  figures,  now  seated  cross-legged 
in  the  Lotus  position,  now  vnth  legs 
spread.  Peter  counted  aloud.  "One  .  .  . 
two  .  .  .  three  .  .  ."  until  he  reached  a 
triumphant  "Eleven!"  There  were  a 
dozen  more  pages  with  female  illus- 
trations, but  only  11  of  them  had  been 
inked  out. 

One  figure  for  each  of  the  Strangler's 
murders. 

In  a  bureau  drawer  Officer  Delaney 
found  half  a  dozen  men's  scarves  and 
neckties  knotted  together.  In  another 
drawer  they  came  upon  a  notepad  with 
penciled  sketches  of  apartment  buildings 
and  interiors.  One  was  a  bathroom.  An  X 
had  been  drawn  over  the  tub.  (Victim 
Jane  Sullivan  had  been  found  in  a  tub ). 
Another  showed  a  living  room  and  a 
kitchen  — the  X  was  in  the  kitchen.  (Anna 
Slesers  had  been  found  in  her  kitchen. ) 
Another  scene  showed  a  bedroom,  an  X 
on  the  bed  near  the  headboard  (Mary 
Sullivan  had  been  found  propped  against 
the  headboard.) 

O'Brien'a  landlady  app<'ared  aH  the 
men  were  ieavirin.  Ych,  thiK  roomer  wan 
an  odd  one.  ile  never  uited  the  mat- 


tress— "I  guess  he  sleeps  on  the  floor," 
and  he  took  showers  with  !iis  shoes  on. 
"Did  you  ever  hear  the  like?"  she  asked. 

Hurkos,  who  had  said,  "He  love 
shoes!"  looked  sharply  at  his  com- 
panions. "He  the  one,"  he  said. 

O'Brien's  questioning  at  the  Mental 
Health  Center  occupied  the  next  two 
afternoons.  It  was  a  sad  experience  for 
everyone  concerned.  With  a  hospital 
psychiatrist  attending,  O'Brien  sat  on 
the  edge  of  his  bed,  trembling.  He  did 
not  have  to  answer  questions  if  he  did 
not  wish  to,  he  was  told.  He  could  have 
a  lawyer,  if  he  wanted  one.  No,  he  said, 
why  should  he  need  a  lawj'er?  Yes,  he 
had  sold  shoes  off  and  on  for  years. 
Nurses'  shoes,  women's  orthopedic  shoes. 

Soshnick  unexpectedly  put  in  front  of 
O'Brien  a  police  photograph  of  Mary 
Sullivan's  nude  corpse.  "Look,  Tom,  you 
know  what  I'm  talking  about.  Don't  be 
afraid,  Tom.  .  .  ." 

O'Brien  was  turning  his  head,  refusing 
to  look  at  the  photograph. 

"No,  no,  Tom,  you  must  look.  Here" — 
Soshnick  displayed  a  second  photo- 
graph, a  third. 

O'Brien's  face  was  gray.  "You  show 
me  pictures,  pictures  of  dead  women, 
terrible,  terrible,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"Don't  you  remember  this  girl,  Tom?" 
Soshnick  asked,  holding  up  Mary  Sulli- 
van's photograph.  "Tom,  don't  you 
remember  taking  off  her  shoes,  and 
then  " 

"No,  no,  never,  never." 

Bottomly  produced  the  apartment 
sketches  found  in  O'Brien's  room.  'Wliat 
did  the  X's  mean? 

"Oh,  those  were  art  exercises,"  he 
said.  "I  was  studying  to  be  a  commer- 
cial artist.  You  made  the  over-all  sketch 
first,  putting  the  X's  as  you  go  along  to 
indicate  what  you  must  ink  in,  then  you 
go  over  it  later  and  ink  them  in." 

Why  had  he  drawn  the  exteriors  of 
apartment  houses? 

That  was  a  game  he  played  with  his 
brother,  who  used  to  drop  in  of  an  eve- 
ning. His  brother  would  say,  "Do  you 
remember  the  building  we  lived  in  on 
Franklin  Street?"  Then  each  would 
draw  it  as  they  remembered  it,  then 
compare  drawings  and  argue  who  was 
right.  "It  was  just  something  to  do," 
said  O'Brien. 


Why  had  he  blotted  out  M  femal 
figures  in  the  Yoga  book? 

Was  that  the  number?  He  didn't  knov 
why  11.  But  he  always  covered  femal 
figures;  when  he  copied  from  ancien 
statues  in  his  art  work,  he  liked  to  dra\ 
in  dresses  and  skirts. 

Why  were  the  knotted  scarves  an( 
ties  in  his  drawer? 

"I  was  saving  those  to  give  to  St 
Vincent  de  Paul." 

The  questioners  were  silent.  Here  wa 
Hurkos's  man,  but  he  had  admitte( 
nothing.  Bottomly  asked,  not  unkindly 
"Have  you  had  enough  of  us  now 
You  look  rather  tired." 

"I  guess  maybe  I  have,"  said  O'Brien 
He  tried  to  muster  a  smile.  "I  guess  yoi 
probably  have  had  enough  of  me." 

Late  that  night  Hurkos  left  Boston 
"My  work  finished,"  he  said.  He  shod 
hands  warmly  with  Soshnick,  who  tool 
him  to  the  airport.  "Julian,  you  my  goo( 
friend,"  he  said.  "Be  careful.  I  se« 
broken  bicycle — dangerous.  Take  care.' 
He  patted  Soshnick's  shoulder.  "Tha 
O'Brien — you  see,  Julian,  he  the  man 
he  the  Strangler."  The  next  day  Bostoi 
newspapers  would  have  a  circus  with  tht 
news  of  Hurkos's  secret  visit,  the  dispub 
over  the  Attorney  General's  use  of 
psychic,  but  Hurkos  would  be  away  froB 
it  all,  in  New  York,  resting. 

Within  72  hours  of  Hurkos's  depar 
ture,  the  FBI  roused  him  from  sleep  ii 
his  New  York  hotel,  and  arrested  him  oi 
a  charge  of  having  impersonated  an  FB 
agent  months  earlier.  Hurkos  denied  thi 
charge,  saying  it  was  a  misunderstanding 
due  to  his  bad  English.  In  due  course 
the  charges  were  dismissed. 

Bottomly  and  Soshnick  seethed  witl 
anger.  The  Boston  police  had  made  m 
secret  of  their  attitude  toward  Hurkos 
His  arrest  was  obviously  a  move  to  dis 
credit  Hurkos,  and  Attorney  Genera 
Brooke  as  well.  No  one  forgot  thai 
Police  Commissioner  McNamara  was 
former  FBI  agent. 

One  newspaper  headlined  its  story 
Hurkos  Fr.\med!  Bottomly  demanded 
to  know  why  the  FBI  hadn't  told  him' 
they  planned  to  arrest  Hurkos:  it  was 
courtesy  due  the  Attorney  General' 
office.  And  why  had  the  arrest  taker 
place  so  long  after  the  alleged  offense' 


'Remember  haw  you  med  Ui  boil  every  Hingk  thing  he  might  come  in  conlaet  with?" 
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"It  t'Kjk  us  two  hours  to  find  Hurkos  in 
California,  yet  it  took  the  FBI  nearly 
two  months  to  get  their  man,"  Bot- 
tomly  said  angnly. 
Brickbats  came  from  all  sides.  The 
Liberties  Union  suggested  that 
Tom  O'Brien's  ci\il  rights  might  have 
been  violated.  ( On  Februar>'  13,  the  staff 
of  the  Mental  Health  Center  recom- 
mended 35  days'  additional  obsen  ation 
for  O'Brien.  In  the  end,  he  voluntarily 
recommitted  himself  to  the  institution.; 

Late  on  the  night  of 
Peter  Hurkos's  arrest  in 
New  York,  Julian  Sosh- 
nick  wearily  drove  his 
car  into  his  garage.  The 
Hurkos  episode,  so  in- 
tense, so  bizarre,  had 
taken  a  great  deal  out  of 
him.  Now,  as  he  was 
about  to  shut  the  garage 
doors,  he  remembered 
Hurkos's  farewell  warn- 
ing about  a  "broken  bi- 
cycle." Feeling  a  little 
foolish,  Soshnick  un- 
locked the  storeroom  in 
rhich  bicycles  were 
kept.  His  wife's  bicycle 
was  fine.  But  when  he 
tpun  the  front  wheel  of 
his  daughter's  bicycle, 
the  wheel  wobbled  at  : 
spun  off  the  a.xle. 

He  <i.»x\  there,  ut- 
terly baffled. 

In  the  maximum  se- 
curity ward  of  Bridgt^ 
Iter  State  Hospital, 
Dr.  Ames  Robey  was 
sitting  with  David 
Parker.  Guards  were 
conveniently  near.  Par- 
ker was  high,  and  talk- 
ing." Do  you  know  what 
I'd  do  with  women?" 
he  demanded.  "If  I  had 
my  way   I'd  torture 

them  

From  the  beginning 
of  Parker's  commitment 
he  had  been  extremely 
laycfaotic.  He  had  ripped 
his  left  arm  open  with 
Ub  fingernails,  banged 
his  head  against  the 
walls  of  his  c^l.  He  was 
placed  in  isolation,  and 
on  suicide  precaution— 
which  meant  li\'ing  in  a 
cell  without  dothes  or 
A<je&,  w.Ki  -h  he  might 
■e  to  injure  himself. 

"A   world  without 
romen?"   Dr.  Robey 
was  saying. 

Parker  smiled.  "Oh, 

nderful,  absolutely   

jnderful !"   He  knew  !  

one  girt,  in  Cambridge, 
about  whom  he  did  not  feel  bitter.  Since 
he  had  been  kicked  out  of  Har\-ard  he 
had  been  living  in  Troy,  X.Y.,  working 
ni  a  factory-  there;  he  often  came  up  to 
Boston  to  see  the  giri. 

Dr.  Robey  asked,  "\Mien  would  you 
come  up?" 

"Usually  on  weekends,"  Parker  re- 
plied. "That's  the  only  time  I  could  get 
away  from  my  job." 

As  Dr.  Robey  knew,  nine  of  the  11 
:  .-anglings  had  taken  place  on  week- 
ends. The  boy  had  no  idea  that  he  was 
■Ospected  of  the  stranglings. 

Dr.  Robey  changed  the  subject-  "Da- 
•^id,  do  you  drink?" 


"Only  beer. 

^'Do  you  have  a  favorite  beer?" 

"Well,  what  I  really  like  best  I  can't 
get  around  here.  It's  called  Lucky 
Lager." 

Lucky  Lager  was  sold  only  in  Cali- 
fornia. What  startled  Dr.  Robey  was  the 
fact,  among  those  given  him  by  Bot- 
tomly,  that  tavern  keepers  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods of  two  stranglings— Joann 
Graff's  in  Lawrence  and  Mary  Sulli- 
van's in  Boston— had  reported  a  cus- 


you  were  going  to  kill  somebody,  what 
kind  of  knot  would  you  tie?" 

It  was  a  tactical  error.  Parker  drew 
back.  "Hey,  what's  going  on  here?"  He 
looked  suspiciously  from  one  man  to  the 
other.  "Do  you  think  I'm  the  Boston 
Strangler,  or  something?  I  want  my 
lawyer."  The  questioning  was  over. 

A  day  after  Peter  Hurkos  left  Boston, 
Bottomly  visited  Bridgewater  to  discuss 
David  Parker  with  Dr.  Robey  and  Act- 
ing Captain  Cullinane.  The  coincidences, 


Why  Fems? 
Because  women 
aren't  always 

size  10  or  under. 
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Fems  feminine  napkins  are  designed  for  the  woman 

ho  is  average  size  or  a  little  bigger.  The  extra 
.  -  ngth  of  this  napkin  gives  you  greater  absorbency, 
much  better  fit.  .'\nd  extra-length  tabs  allow  better, 
more  comfortable  placement,  keep  napkin  from  slipping. 
-Naturally,  two  safet}"  shields  add  even  more  protection. 
Size  up  your  situation  and  consider  Fems.  P.  S.  They're  dainty-pink. 

Fems  is  a  registered  irademark  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 


tomer  asking  on  the  day  of  the  stran- 
glings for  "Luck>-  Lager  beer"  in  one  in- 
stance, and  "Luck>-  beer"  in  the  other. 

On  his  next  \Tsit  to  Parker,  Dr.  Robey 
was  accompanied  by  a  fellow  psychia- 
trist. .\fter  a  few  minutes  of  amiable 
conversation.  Dr.  Robey  turned  to  a 
keeper.  "Will  \ou  get  Da\-id  his  shoes? 
I  think  he  can  have  them  now,  and  his 
feet  must  be  cold." 

He  watched  as  the  boy  slipped  on  his 
shoes  and  tied  the  laces— ?»«d  \hem  iciOi 
the  extra  half  hitch,  o^d  then  the  bow— the 
Strangler" s  knot. 

Dr.  Robey's  associate  handed  David 
a  piece  of  string.  "David."  he  said,  "if 


ihey  agreed,  were  startling.  Dr.  Robey 
and  his  associates  said  that  Parker  was 
an  "extremely  good  suspect"  in  the 
strangulation  murders.  On  February  7, 
after  consultation  with  David's  attor- 
ney, the  boy  was  committed  lo  Bridge- 
water  for  further  obsen  ation.  He  was— 
no  question  of  it— a  dangerous  person. 

At  that  moment  neither  Dr.  Robey 
nor  Bottomly  recalled  what  Peter  Hur- 
kos had  said  when  asked  the  comple.xion 
of  the  Strangler.  "Not  a  colored  man. 
\Miite,"  Peter  had  said.  "But  ...  he 
make  it  colored."  David  Parker?  Who 
had  used  Man-Tan  to  darken  his  face 
for  the  role  of  Othello? 


In  mid-March  Dr.  Leo  Alexander, 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  Tufts  medical 
school,  received  a  telephone  call  from 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Bottomly. 
Mr.  Bottomly  needed  a  psychiatrist 
skilled  in  the  use  of  so-called  truth  serums 
to  examine  a  Mr.  Paul  Gordon,  who 
claimed  to  possess  extrasensory  jjereep- 
tion,  and  had  a  surprisingly  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  stranglings. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Bottomly  said,  had 
been  recommended  as  an  expert  in  the 
use  of  truth  serums.  This 
Paul  Gordon,  he  went 
on,  had  been  insisting 
that  a  mental  patient 
named  Arnold  Wallace, 
now  at  Bridgewater,  was 
the  Strangler,  revealed 
to  him  through  E.S.P. 
Gordon  felt  the  police 
did  not  believe  him;  so 
he  had  offered  himself 
far  examination.  In  any 
event,  "Gordon  just 
seems  to  know  too 
much,"  Bottomly  said. 
He  wanted  to  know 
whether  Dr.  Alexander 
would  be  prepared  to 
administer  "truth  se- 
rum" drugs  to  Gordon 
in  his  consultation 
rooms,  in  cooperation 
with  Dr.  Ralph  Bran- 
cale,  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Slate  Diagnostic 
Center.  Dr.  Brancalehad 
had  long  experience  with 
psychopathic  criminals. 

Dr.  Alexander  is  a 
\'iennese-born  physician 
in  hLs  early  60's.  Since 
1940  he  had  used  so- 
dium Amytal  in  the 
treatment  of  disturbed 
patients,  finding  it  help- 
ful in  the  diagno.sis  of 
schizophrenia.  Under  its 
influence,  mute  schizo- 
phrenics could  express 
their  feelings  o\>en]y. 

To  speak  of  "truth 
serums,"  however,  was 
incorrect,  as  Dr.  Alex- 
ander pointed  out  to  his 
students.  Sodium  Pen- 
lathol  and  sodium 
.Amvtal  suppressed  the 
higher  critical  faculties 
of  the  brain,  so  that  the 
patient  more  easily  re- 
vealed his  feelings.  Nat- 
ural behavior  was  re- 
vealed—but natural  be- 
havior was  not  neces- 
sarily honest  behavior. 
One  could  lie  in  a  most 
fanciful  manner,  because 
the  drug  also  relea.sed 
the  imagination. 
Since  inquisitorial  use  of  the  drug 
raised  medical-legai  issues,  both  physi- 
cians asked  that  a  legal  agreement  be 
drawn  up  stating  clearly  what  was  being 
done,  and  why.  Gordon,  accompanied 
by  his  lawyer,  arrived  at  Dr.  Alexander's 
office  Saturday  morning,  March  21, 
1964.  The  legal  document  was  signed  in 
quadruplicate  by  Gordon,  his  attorney, 
Bottomly,  and  Doctors  Alexander  and 
Brancale  before  Gordon  took  his  journey 
into  the  depths  of  his  own  psyche. 

Gordon  lay  on  a  couch  in  the  rear  of 
Dr.  Alexander's  office,  in  a  darkened 
room.  The  group,  which  now  included 
Detectives  DiNatale,  (continued  i 
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TH  E  BOSTON  STRANGLER  continued 

Mellon  and  Delaney,  watched  silently  as 
the  anesthetist  inserted  a  needle  into 
Gordon's  left  arm.  The  drug,  a  mixture 
of  Methadrine  and  sodiiim  Pentathol, 
began  to  flow. 

"We  shall  keep  the  needle  in  the  vein 
throughout  the  interview  so  we  can  reg- 
ulate the  state  of  emotional  expressive- 
ness," Dr.  Alexander  said. 

Drop  by  drop  the  drug  entered  Gor- 
don's bloodstream;  two  tape  recorders 
were  slowly  turning.  Suddenly  Gordon 
laughed. 

"Are  you  comfortable,  Mr.  Gordon?" 

Dr.  Alexander  asked. 

"Fine,  fine,"  came  the  answer,  "ex- 
cept that  I  see  everjthing  in  duplicate 
and  triplicate." 

"Good."  Then,  almost  formally,  "Now 
tell  us  about  Mar>-  SuUivan.  .  .  ." 

For  the  next  six  hours,  excepting  a 
break  for  cofiee  and  sandwiches,  Gordon 
was  interrogated  as  he  lay  on  the  couch, 
mainly  by  Dr.  Alexander,  sometimes  by 
Dr.  Brancale  and  on  occasion  by  Di- 
Natale  and  Mellon. 

Dr.  Brancale  and  the  detectives  had 
been  up  untfl  3  a.m.,  pla\-ing  tapes  of 
police  interviews  with  Gordon.  DiNatale 
and  Mellon  had  checked  exhaustively  on 
the  E.S.P.  man.  In  a  \isit  to  his  apart- 
ment they  had  been  surprised  to  note 
that  Mrs.  Gordon  was  12  to  15  years 
older  than  her  husband.  They  had  also 
been  struck  by  her  resemblance  to  the 
Strangler's  older  ^^ctims:  the  same  round 
face,  full  jaw,  even  metal-rim  spectacles. 

From  other  sources  they  had  heard 
that  his  mother  was  "ver\%  ver\'  affec- 
tionate" to  him:  she  gave  him  his  hair- 
cuts, called  him  endearing  names,  con- 
stantly fussed  over  him  as  though  he 
were  a  small  boy. 

"TeU  us  about  Man.-  Sullivan,"  Dr. 
Alexander  had  ordered.  Gordon,  soimd- 
ing  dmnk,  was  sa>ing,  "I  came  up  with 
a  mental  image  of  a  guy  " 

"What  did  he  do  to  Mar\-  Sulli\-an?" 

"Now,  now!"  Gordon  soimded  an- 
noyed. "Strangling  to  me  is  repulsive. 
I  don't  know  what  happened  there,  I 
don't  want  to  know." 

"You  say  Arnold  Wallace  did  this. 
What  did  he  actiially  do  to  Nina 
Nichols?" 

"Why,  he  killed  her.  He  didn't  mean 
to  kill  her.  He  meant  to  get  them  into  a 
condition  where  they  would  listen  to 
him,  and  his  only  method  of  getting 
them  into  a  passive  state  was  to  choke 
them  until  they  were  unconsdous  " 

"Was  there  some  sexual  danait  in 
that?" 

"Not  the  way  you  think." 
"Well,  what  way?" 
"Oh,  the  poor  guy.  ..."  Gordon 
moaned- 

"Where  was  Mar>-  Sullivan  kffled?" 
a  detective  asked. 

"In  the  bedroom,"  said  Gordon. 

"Was  an\thing  left  on  her  bed?"  his 
questioner  asked.  Would  Gordon  say, 
yes,  a  kr.ife,  a  New  Year's  greeting 
card— facts  he  should  not  know? 

He  was  silent, 

"An-  •A'-    oming  through  to  you. 


"1 


ft  ;<rrtl,t>;  ill 


me  Gordon's  voice, 
'.n  the  bed." 
hour.  At  one 
•  ■       •  ^oto- 
rem- 
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lerina photograph.  The  little  giri,  said 
Gordon,  reminded  Wallace  of  a  doll  his 
sister  once  had  years  ago,  and  he  took 
the  photograph  off  the  wall  fondly. 
"Oh,  he  loved  that  doll,"  said  Gordon. 
"Arnold  should  have  been  a  woman." 

Dr.  .Alexander  played  a  himch.  "Mr. 
Gordon,  don't  you  think  the  man  who 
has  done  all  this  wants  to  be  caught,  so 
he  can  be  relieved  of  this  terrible  burden 
he  carries  " 

"No,"  said  Gordon. 

" — and  show  how  wonderful  he  is, 
and  be  relieved  of  this  terrible  burden  he 
carries?"  Dr.  Alexander  repeated. 

"I  want  to  throw  up,"  Gordon  said. 

Later,  they  had  coffee  and  sandwiches, 
all  except  Gordon,  who  slept  tmtil  he 
was  roused  by  an  injection  of  Metha- 
drine.  The  questioning  resumed.  Now 
Gordon  appeared  to  go  into  a  mild  auto- 
matic state  in  which  he  became  the 
Strangler,  and  actually  carried  on  a  so- 
liloquy with  his  terrified  ^^ctim;  then  he 
became  the  %-ictim,  trying  to  speak  in  a 
gasping  whisper.  .  .  . 

For  a  time  during  these  surrealistic 
hours,  Gordon  was  not  only  murderer 
and  \-ictim  but  also  Wallace's  mother, 
crooning  endearments  to  her  son.  His 
voice  became  warm,  caressing,  moth- 
erly: "No,  you  don't  want  a  girl  like  that, 
Arnold,  you  want  a  girl  like  old  Mama, 
someone  that  really  imderstands  you. 
Mother  knows.  Sure,  she  knows. . . ." 

One's  mind  swam. 

Later,  Bottomly  spoke  privatdy  with 
the  two  psj-chiatrists.  Dr.  Brancale  did 
not  think  Gordon  was  the  Strangler,  nor 
did  he  think  Gordon  possessed  E.S.P. 
How  to  explain  how  Gordon  knew  de- 
tails of  the  crimes  not  publicly  known? 
Dr.  Brancale  suggested  that  Gordon,  be- 
cause of  his  compelling  interest  in  the 
crimes,  had  unconsciously  incorporated 
into  his  thinking  even.-  detail  he  had 
heard  and  read  about  the  cases. 

Dr.  Alexander  spoke  cautiously.  If  no 
reference  to  a  photograph  of  a  ballerina 
had  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  Gor- 
don must  be  considered  a  suspect.  One 


more  possibilitj-  complicated  matters. 
Suppose  Gordon  were  the  Strangler,  but 
did  not  know  it? 

Three  weeks  later,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  failed  to  exhibit  E.S.P.  under 
sodiimi  Pentathol,  Gordon  was  asked  if 
he  would  allow  himself  to  be  inteniewed 
again,  this  time  by  Dr.  Max  Rinkel,  a 
Boston  psychiatrist  who  had  helped 
elicit  confessions  from  Peter  Kurtin,  the 
hatchet  murderer  of  Diisseldorf. 

Gordon  agreed,  but  at  the  last  mo- 
ment reftised  to  be  put  under  the  influ- 
ence of  drugs.  It  was  ob^^ous,  he  said 
angrily,  that  the  police  believed  he  had 
been  on  the  scene  of  the  murders. 

Would  he  explain  how  he  knew  about 
the  photograph  of  the  ballerina  in  Ida 
Irga"s  apartment? 

"I  don't  know  how  I  knew  it,"  he  said. 
"I  don't  know  if  there  was  such  a  pic- 
ture. Maybe  it"s  all  imagination." 

A  detective  spoke  up.  "There  was  a 
picture,  Paul." 

"Then  I  feel  better,"  he  said. 


lothing  was  settled. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  ex- 
amine even  more  exhaiatively  ever>- 
possible  stispect,  meanwhile  keeping  an 
eye  on  four  men  in  particular: 

On  Thomas  O'Brien,  at  this  moment 
behind  the  walls  of  the  Massachusetts 
Mental  Health  Center,  protesting  that 
he  had  nothing  to  tell  anyone  about 
anything: 

On  Arnold  Wallace,  at  this  moment 
behind  the  walls  of  the  State  Hospital  at 
Bridgewater,  who  was  too  psychotic  to 
teU  anyone  an>-thing; 

On  Da\"id  Parker,  at  this  moment  be- 
hind the  same  walls,  who  would  not  tell 
anyone  anj-thing; 

On  Paul  Gordon,  free  to  go  about  Bos- 
ton, holding  to  himself  whatever  secrets 
he  possessed  beyond  the  reach  of  h\-p- 
notic  drugs,  yet  ready  to  teU  everyone 
eveiy-thing. 

(The  story  of  the  Boston  Strmtglar  wM  be 
continued  next  motiik.) 


My  r  d/itm't  like  mt .  Sht  afy\ijn»d  mt  to 

the  ndf  oftht  room  lutiny  the  wrong  UjtAhpatite." 


RECIPE  INDEX 


Here  b  a  handy  listing  of  r«cipes  ap 
ing  in  this  issue,  including  those  froi 
Journal    kitchens    and  adverttseni 


APPETIZERS 

De\-iled  Ham  Pin  Wheeb.  page  8&. 
Good  Beef  Spread,  page  94. 

BREAD 

Da\-j-  Crockett  Dodgers,  page  90. 
Yeast  Bread  for  Busy  Poets,  page  10 

DESSERTS 
Cassata.  page  106. 
Floating  Island,  page  106. 
Fruit  Gelatin  Treats,  page  91. 
Half  Moon  .Apple  Pies,  page  100. 
Marlborough  Pie.  page  90. 
Orange  fTavored  Gingerbread,  page 
Peachiest  Ice  Cream,  page  105. 
Scotch  Oatcakes,  page  106. 

EGGS 

Asparagus  Omelet  Emmeotal.  paee 
Basic  Omelet  Recipe,  page  101. 
Farmer's  Breakfast,  page  101. 
Frittata,  page  101. 
Ham  Omelet,  page  102. 
Italian  Shrimp  Omelet,  page  102. 
Omdet  Confiture,  page  102 
Omdet  Francesco,  page  102. 
Onion  Omelet,  page  1 02. 
Piperade.  page  101. 
Pufiy  Omelet— Basic  Recipe.  p>age  li 
Squiggled  Eggs,  page  101. 

MAIN  DISHES 

Austrian  Shepherd's  Pie.  page  86. 
BreadloafBarb?cue.  pa^  101 
Curried  Com  Beef  Timbales,  nage 
Hamburger  Stroganc^,  page  90. 
Jager  EohL  page  104. 
Lobster  Rolls,  page  90. 
Panned  Ham.  page  90. 
ncadillo.  page  90. 
Presidential  Chili,  page  90. 
Spaghetti  with  Green  Sauce,  page 
Top-Stove  Meat  Loaf,  page  89. 

MEAT 

Beef  Tongue  Vinaigrette,  page  S;. 
Flamenco  Veal  Chops,  pa^  94. 
Frosty  Beef  Galantine,  page  88. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Beef  Tongues,  page  90. 
Pasties  <rf  St.  John  the  Baptist,  pagei 
Sauce  Mmnay  for  Omelet  EmmetJ 
page  102 

SALADS 

Bavarian  Arme  Leute  (Poor  Folk's  S« 

page  104 
Beans  Xictnse.  page  104. 
Bean  Salad  Babylon,  page  1(M. 
Beef  Eggs  Surprise,  page  88. 
Blender  Cole  Slaw,  page  92. 
Cabbage  and  Peanuts,  page  104. 
Cajim  Red  Bean  Salad,  page  104 
Chinese  Bean  Salad,  page  I<M. 
Curried  Sikh  Salad,  page  102. 
Italian  Bean  and  .\rtichoke  Salad. 

102 

Lentils  Hidden  in  Tomatoes,  page  10. 
Lomi-Lomi  Salmon,  page  90. 
Three-Bean  Salad,  page  102. 
Vintner's  Potato  Salad,  page  106. 
Wax  Beans  Vinaigrette,  page  10-2 

SOUP 

Black  Bean  Soup  in  Avocado  Halves, 
page  90 

Cold  Cucumber  Soup  (Spoonab!'-  p| 
104 

Iced  Black  Bean  Cup.  page  104. 
Poor  Poet's  Borach.  page  104. 

VEGETABLES 

Boiled  (,'om  on  the  Cob,  page  90. 
Preneh  Fried  Queen  .Anne's  Lace.  | 
French  Fried  Wild  Carrot  Flowefs.  | 
90. 

Pennaylvania  Dutch  Style  Green 
page  93. 

Plain  Indian  Wild  Cucumbers,  pagej 
Vegetables  Quo  Vadis.  page  \  '^f>. 
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NANCY  SINATRA 
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LIFE  WITH  FATHER 
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OF  DIVORCE 
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ame  dropper 


con's  new  decorator  dispenser  It  sheds  its  outside  wrap  to  display  Ladv 
'^e'l  Blue,  Camellia  Pink,  Fern  Green,  or  Antique  Gold.  From  the  first  collectior 
,  olso  gay  prints  on  tints.  All  in  matchina  2-dIv  facial  tissue  and  bathroom  tissue 


he  World  of  Beauty  CluH  invites  you 
to  become  more  attractive 

and  to  accept  as  your  introduction  a  fabulous 

10  Guaranteed -Value  Beauty  Kit 

of  famous-name  cosmetics  and  beauty  aids 


for  only 


,  for  liny  w(>iiiaii  who  wunls  to  he  luort" 

rtive,  hero's  a  chance  never  l>efore  avail- 
-a  reniarkahh-  new  WORM)  OF  IIEAUTY 

B!  And  to  help  you  discover  for  yourself 
lenefits  of  this  planned  program  for  heauty, 

[iluh  is  offerinf;  u  wonderful  haritain:  a 

ly  Kit  of  cosinelics  and  heauty  aids  for 
■h  you  nii^lil  expect  to  pay  $10  or  even  more 

for  only  S 1 . 
our  introductory  Heauty  Kit  i>  just  the  start 

any  delightful  surprises  that  can  he  your> 
the  Cluh.  As  a  niend>er,  you'll  he  entitletl 

ceive  —  on  approval  and  entirely  without 
a  new  and  different  Beauty  Kit  of  fanious- 
e  heauty  aids  every  three  months. 


r  example,  last  summer's  assortment  was 
ed  in  a  pretty,  waterproof  "Beach  Beauty 
containing  sun  Ian  lotion,  nail  hardener, 
ble  hath,  shampoo,  deodorant,  cologne  ice. 
cara,  night  cream,  hath  soap,  and  cleansing 
The  late  Fall-W  inter  Beauty  Kit  was  a 
;ly  jewelry  ho\  containing  moisture  cream, 
shadow,  cleansing  lotion,  make-up  hase,  a 
'der  compact,  facial  soap,  hand  cream,  nail 
sh  and  hody  lotion. 

Faiiiou$<-iName  Cu!<metic»  in  Every  Kit 

h  Beauty  Kit  is  keyed  to  the  season  and 
id  with  some  of  the  world's  finest  heauty 
ed  on  manufacturers'  suggested  retail  prices. 


aid>     a  selection  of  the  hest  products 
from  the  most  resjjected  companies  — 
packed  in  a  handsome  Jewelry  Box, 
(Hurler  Bag,  or  with  some  attractive 
accessory  for  your  <lressing  tahle. 

If  you  were  to  go  out  and  try  to  pur 
chase  the  complete  contents  of  any  of 
these  Beauty  Kits  yourself,  you  would 
prohahly  end  up  paying  at  least 
$10.  But.  a>  a  niemher,  each 
Heauty  Kit  w  ill  he  hilled  to  you 
at  only  S  1.9H.  |>lus  postage  and  handling 
land  >ale>  tax,  where  a[iplicahle ) .  Moreover, 
i«'e  fnifininlec  your  snlisfdction .'  There 
is  (ilisohit«>ly  no  ohlif^ation  to  keep  any  Beauty 
Kit  unless  you  decide  —  after  carefully 
examininf!  it  —  that  it's  a  value  you 
simply  can't  resist. 

Fxplore  a  new  world  of  heauty 

The  Club  makes  it  easy  and  inexpensive  to  try 
exciting  new  heauty  aids  —  facial  creams,  mois- 
turizers or  other  cosmetics.  Each  Beauty  Kit  is 
a  treasure  chest  of  well-known  heauty  aids  and 
selected  netc  cosmetics  from  leading  companies. 
And  with  each  Kit  you  receive  expert  guidance 
on  how  to  make  the  most  of  these  aids,  to  make 
the  most  of  YOU  ! 

The  first  Beauty  Kit  is  yours  for  only  -SI. 
When  it  arrives,  examine  it  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent. You  must  he  delighted  or  you  may  cancel 
your  trial  memhership  and  that  ends  the  matter. 
Otherwise,  you  receive  a  new  Kit  on  approval 
every  three  months  —  but,  of  course,  you  retain 
the  right  to  cancel  your  membership  at  any  time. 
There's  no  risk  at  all,  so  just  fill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon  today. 
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fn  secrets  of  curve,  color, 
ne,  shape  for  lovelier  lips 


fa.  WORLD  OF  BEAUTY  CLUB 


® 


See  your  eyes  sparkle  with  new 
products,  colors,  techniques. 


Let  cosmetic  magic  bring  out  the 
clear  beauty  of  your  complexion. 


FREE  Beauty  Guide  32-pa«e  il.us.ra.«d  Beau- 
ty  Guide  —  sent  with  each  Beauty  Kit.  Step-by-step  guidance  in  beauty 
basics.  All  the  latest  trends  and  how  to  adapt  them  for  the  beauty  that 
is  individually  yours. 


WORLD  OF  BEAUTY  CLUB^ 

P.O.  Box  47-A.  Mount  Vernon,  New  York  10,5.56 

Here's  my  SI  Plea.se  enroll  me  as  a  trial  member  and  send  me  the 
current  Beauty  Kit  for  which  I  might  expect  to  pay  .$10  or  even  more, 
plus  your  Beauty  Guide.  I  understand  that  I  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
a  new  Beauty  Kit  on  approval  every  .3  months  —  and  to  keep  it  for  the 
special  meml>er's  price  of  only  .$4.98,  plus  postage  and  handling  (and 
sales  tax.  where  applicable),  but  that  I  may  cancel  at  any  time  with 
no  obligation,  i Note;  Offer  good  in  continental  USA  only.) 

603-1-063-09 

To  help  you  serve  my  needs  personally,  I  am  checking: 
My  Age  Group  □  Teen    0  20-2.5    □  26-;i9    0  40  or  over 
My  Hair  Color   □  Blonde   □  Brunette   □  Redhead   □  .Silver 
My  Skin  Tone    □  Fair  flight)     □  Medium    □  Deep  (dark) 
My  Skin  Type    □  Dry    n  Oily    □  Normal    □  Combination 
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A  woman's 
mustache 


We're  calling  a  mustache  a 
mustache,  so  we  can  tell  every 
woman  how  easy  it  is  to  remove 
every  trace  of  facial  hair  with 
Nudii^  by  Helena  Rubinstein. 

There's  nothing  like  it ...  a  com- 
plete depilatory  treatment  in  one 
kit.  And  all  it  takes  is  minutes. 

First,  you  cream  on  Nudit,  to 
melt  away  hair  below  the  surface. 
Then,  you  follow  up  with  Hetena 
Rubinstein's  exclusive  Super- 
Finish®  Cream  to  leave  your  skin 
feeling  smooth  and  deliciously 
pampered. 

If s  so  feminine ...  so  fragrant. 
Truly  effective  and  so  much  nicer 
than  unsightly  shaving  or  messy 
bleaching. 

Nudit  and  Super-Finish*  Cream 
together  in  a  complete  kit  is  $1.50, 
plus  tax.  But  you  can  try  it  free. 
Write  Helena  Rubinstein,  Inc.  Box 
324,  New  York,  N.Y.  10046  for  a 
free  sample.  Enclose  250  to  cover 
mailing  and  handling. 


Nudit  for 
the  Face. 
Only  1.50 


SEPTEWBER  l?t.c  VOL  LV\>.  .  'v.'Wld 


Shaving 
your  legs? 


It  shows!  Leaves  ugly  stubble 

e.'ery  tine.  ■  '  ■  -here's 
notning  but  l,"  _:nness. 
Melts  hair  away  below  the  sur- 
face. And  the  "Growing-in"  time 
is  longer 

Nudit  for  the  Legs. 
1.50  at  fine  cosmetic 
counters  everywhere. 

Helena  Rubinstein 
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MOVING? 
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.nd  get  this  FREE  Moving  Guide. 
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~S  page  illustrated  guide 
,ou  save  time,  trouble 
nd  money  when  you  move. 
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The  fashion  brilliance  of  autumns  y 
new  Socialites  is  as  subtle  and  sophisticated 
as  the  woman  who  wears  them 

Styles  shown:  top.  Lively  One;  left.  Gay  Time;  right,  Paris  Date. 

See  our  complete  Diamond  Jubilee  Collection  at  your  retailers'  soon.  I 

Most  Socialites  $14  to  $18.  I 


This  isn't 
just  another 
copjrcat 
tampon 


The  new  Kotex' tampon 
is  easier  to  use  and 
absorbs  more,  too. 


Only  new  Kotex  tampons  are 
compressed  so  small  for  easier  insertion 

Great  for  beginners! 


Only  new  Kotex  tampons  have  a 
dainty  inserter  stem. 

No  bulky  cardboard  applicators. 


And  best  of  all,  new  Kotex 
l.nti|)ons  protect  hours  longer. 

Absorb  even  more  than  the 
/'  ding  tube-type  tampon. 
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Day-Care  Campaign 

Dear  Editor.'^:  Never  have  I  read  a  series 
of  articles  (Day-Care  Centers,  June  and 
July  Journal)  that  expresses  so  well  and 
clearly  what  I  have  felt.  I  would  have 
given  anything  to  have  been  able  to 
trust  my  children  to  a  day-care  center.  I 
have  four  children,  the  youngest  are  twin 
boys.  They  did  not  sleep  through  a  full 
night  until  they  were  over  two  years  old. 
I  had  no  help,  and  the  precious  years  of 
my  twins'  infancy  are  lost  to  my  mem- 
ory as  a  great  fog  of  fatigue;  that  period 
also  took  away  from  my  older  son  and 
daughter.  A  solution  would  be  a  blessing 
for  both  parents  and  children. 

Mrs.  Frieda  Wheeler 
OreyoH  City,  Oreg. 

Dear  Edilonf :  Mothers  of  America  should 
fight  this  with  every  breath  as  a  design 
to  take  away  our  children's  birthright — 
the  right  to  being  brought  up  in  a  home 
filled  with  love  of  God  and  country,  and 
the  desire  to  work  for  the  things  we  want. 
What  will  we  become  if  our  children  are 
filled  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
government  will  supply  their  needs? 

Mrs.  Carolyn  H.  Hopper 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dear  Editors:  Thank  goodness  someone 
has  finally  written  about  the  tremendous 
need  for  qualified  child  care.  It's  pretty 
difficult  not  to  worry  about  children 
when  you  know  that  they  are  being 
looked  after  by  someone  who  probably 
took  the  job  not  because  they  had  any 
feeling  or  training  but  because  they  were 
not  qualified  to  do  anything  else.  This 
country  will  never  completely  utilize  its 
educated  womanpower  until  there  is  ad- 
equate trained  care  for  children. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Cassell 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Editors :  I  couldn't  be  more  shocked 
and  dismayed  by  your  article.  Granted, 
there  are  some  mothers  who  have  to 
work  and  some  who  are  happier  working. 
My  gripe  is  that  I  felt  you  were  en- 
couraging young  mothers  to  look  for  an 
"out"  from  their  children.  I  know  many 
mothers  who  give  up  careers  for  their 
children  and  mothers  who  work  and  still 
do  a  good  job  with  their  children.  But, 
let's  not  encourage  this  attitude  by  state 
nurseries.  It's  my  privilege  to  rear  my 
children,  and  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
concept  of  fulfillment  for  a  woman. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lain 
Westloini,  N.  Y. 

Wf  have  received  a  great  many  leltern  in 
rexjxmHe  to  the  first  two  articles  (June  and 
.Inly)  of  our  campaiyn  to  promote  day- 
care centers  in  the  United  States. 
Thr:  e  letters  have,  naturally,  reflected  mi ny 
dijh  rent  shades  of  fei  liny  we  have  printed 
jusl  a  sampliny  here.  As  the  articles  con- 
tinue, we  hope  you  will  continue  to  share 
your  feelings  with  us.  El). 


He  Never  Said  Good-bye 

• 

Dear  Editors:  I  am  a  widow  of  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  Mrs.  Rosen's  sharing  of 
her  experience  of  widowhood  (He  Ne\  ek 
Said  Goou-uye,  July  Journal)  put  into 
words  so  many  things  I  have  found  to  be 
true.  My  husband  was  a  joyous  man,  the 
kind  who  allowed  me  to  be  an  independ- 
ent person.  Because  of  his  love  and  in- 
fluence, I  dare  to  think  of  my  future  in 
terms  of  usefulness.  Mrs.  Rosen  has 
helped  to  dear  my  thinking. 

Mrs.  Henry  Betts 

Austinlmry,  Ohio 

When  the  Obstetrician  Is  Late 

Dear  Editors:  Thank  you  for  publishing 
What  Really  Happens  When  Your 
Obstetrician  Is  Late  (June  Journal). 
I  do  hope  it  helps  future  children's 
chances  for  a  normal,  healthy  life.  It  is 
too  late  for  our  little  boy,  who  is  retarded 
physically  and  mentally  from  this  un- 
necessary wait  at  birth.  It  is  a  very  sad 
thing  to  have  happen  out  of  pure 
negligence.  ^^g^  p^.j.  murphv 

Meridian,  Calif. 

Dear  Editors:  Patricia  and  Robert  Bren- 
ner's article  about  What  Really  Hap- 
pens When  Your  Obstetrician  Is 
Late  perpetuates  the  old  myth  that 
mental  deficiency  is  caused  by  pressure 
on  the  baby's  head  during  childbirth. 

Pressure  on  the  infant's  head  during 
childbirth  must  be  terrific.  Sometimes 
for  hours  the  head  is  jammed  in  the 
birth  canal  by  strong  labor  pains  while 
the  mother's  muscles  slowly  stretch  and 
dilate.  The  last  moment,  when  the  head 
is  free  and  the  pressure  continues  on  the 
child's  body,  must  send  blood  into  the 
head  under  great  pressure. 

Yet  vaginal  delivery  is  the  safest. 
There  is  far  more  trouble  with  infants 
delivered  by  Caesarean  section,  but  the 
Caesarean  babies  never  suffer  any  pres- 
sure on  their  heads. 

I  fear  the  Brenners'  article  will  cause 
unnecessary  anxiety  in  expectant 
mothers.  j^^^g  l_  Fjsher,  M.D. 

Youngstoum,  Ohio 

Skirts  or  Slacks? 

Dear  Editors  :Tm  dragging  out  the  soap- 
box, in  an  effort  to  put  women  back  in 
skirts!  I  feel  that,  somewhere,  there  are 
those  who  will  admit  that  slacks  do  not 
do  a  thing  to  enhance  a  woman's  ap- 
pearance. When  women  give  up  skirts  in 
favor  of  more  manly  garb,  they  are  just 

going  one  step  further  from  femininity  

Add  slacks  or  shorts  to  hair  rollers, 
floppy  sandals,  and  it's  almost  more  than 
the  eye  can  behold.  Who  can  truly  ad- 
mire a  woman  who  goes  shopping,  to  a 
movie,  or  even  to  parties  in  such  a  getu|)? 
This  is  written  with  the  knowledge  that 
some  of  my  slack-wearing  friends  will 
immediately  mark  me  off  their  lists,  aiul 
I'll  grieve,  but  guess  I'll  just  have  to  go 
out  and  beat  the  bushes  until  I  find  the 
few  remaining  skirt-wearers.  I  might 
even  organize  a  club.  Anyone  want  to 

j"'""'  Mrs.  Dan  C.  Garkott 

Mayfield,  Kij. 


Editor's  note:  In  the  July  Journal,  the 
column  Have  You  Heard  contained  an 
item  Ixised  on  a  report  by  a  University  of 
('(difornia  music  specialist,  Nicholas 
Slonimsky.  The  item  did  not  stale  that  the 
original  report  first  appeared  in  the  pe- 
riodical. Medical  Opinion  and  Review. 
I'he  .Journal  regrets  Ihr  omission. 
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The  fashion  brilliance  of  autumn 
sparkles  in  Red  Cross  Shoes.  So  do  you.  /  ' 
For  they  feel  as  if  made  for  your  foot  alone. 

i 

Styles  shown:  top,  Parisian;  left,  Easy  Street;  right,  Lido. 

See  our  comp'ete  Diamond  Jubilee  Collection  at  your  retailer's'  soon.  .  I 
Most  Red  Cross  Shoes  $13  to  $17. 

THE  UWTtD  STATES  SHOE  C08POMTI0N.  OfTT  JM-K.  CIDCINMTI.  OHIO  «U«7  •  THIS  PRODUCT  HAS  NO  CONNECTION  WHAIEVER  WITN  THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAl  »U, 


hy  James  Beard 

America's  foremost  cook-author  . 


A  thoughtful  mother  bestows  her 
creative  flair  on  the  most  everyday 
fare.  Why  sink  into  sameness  with 
the  rush  of  sandwich  making? 

If  bread  is  the  body,  filling  is  the 
soul.  Change  spreads  in  simple 
ways.  I  never  let  a  slice  be  served 
with  plain  butter  or  margarine.  Add 
a  bit  of  seasoned  salt,  pimento,  tar- 
ragon, mustard  or  horseradish. 


Bright  home  managers  let  the 

freezer  organize  lunch.  Instead  of 
one  sandwich  at  a  time,  you  make 
several;  wrap  in  sandwich-size 
Baggies®,  and  deposit  them  by  the 
dozen  in  the  bigger  Baggies  plastic 
bags.' Individual  sandwiches,  re- 
moved as  needed,  thaw  out  fresh 
between  morn  and  noon. 

Several  thin  slices  of  meat  taste 
better  than  one  big  slice!  Of  course, 
the  best  way  to  keep  all  meat  juicy 
and  fresh  from  a  roast  to  the  last 
leftover  is  in  Baggies.  These  mois- 
tureproof  helpers  hold  in  redness 
and  freshness  longer  than  foil  or 
clingy  plastic  wrap. 


Hero  Baggies?  That's  /jUat  the  Food 
Wrap  and  Jumbo  sizes  are.  Made 
to  order  for  two  or  more  split  loaves 
crammed  with  salami,  ham.  sliced 
cheese,  onions,  tomatoes,  pickles. 

Ti-y  tuna  with  pineapple  and  celery. 
Good  cooking  to  you. 


Guess  What! 

There's  an  Efficiency  Expert  in  My  Bathroom! 
By  Lois  Benjamin 


I  woke  up,  as  usual,  to  the  homely, 
happy  sound  of  water.  Running, 
rushing,  splashing,  flushing,  gurgling, 
gargling  water.  Somewhere,  deep  in 
the  next-door  apartment,  a  bath- 
room's busy  day  had  begun.  It  was  a 
bathroom,  I  reflected  sleepily,  that 
undoubtedly  matched  mine  down  to 
the  last  unreachable  chrome  towel 
bar,  the  jammed,  unclosable  medi- 
cine chest,  the  door  that  cleared  the 
bathtub  by  'lo  of  an  inch,  provided 
you  didn't  hang  your  washcloth  on 
the  tub  rim. 

Anyway,  my  neighbors  were  in  the 
bathroom.  They  were,  like  everyone 
else  in  town,  brushing  with  the  num- 
ber one  decay-preventive  and  watch- 
ing the  cap  roll  gently  down  the  drain. 
They  were  instructing  their  3-year- 
old  in  the  delicate  art  of  bathroom 
marksmanship  and  protocol  ("No, 
dear,  you  flush  after — and  once  is 
enough!"),  and  groping  soapily  for 
two  inches  of  porcelain  on  which  to 
rest  their  wet  razor  and  pushbutton 
shave-cream  can. 


k3uddenly  it  struck  me  that  there 
was  something  odd  about  the  sound 
of  that  water  this  morning.  Odd,  and 
very  significant.  Then  I  realized  why. 
This  was  the  morning  I  was  to  meet 
the  world's  greatest  living  expert  on 
American  bathrooms:  Professor  Alex- 
ander Kira,  director  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity's historic  five-year,  116-page, 
hot-and-cold  running  study,  The 
Bathroom.  Professor  Kira's  startling 
new  report  had,  it  was  said,  done  for 
bathrooms  what  Ralph  Nader  did 
for  cars,  what  John  le  Carre  did  for 
spies,  what  Rachel  Carson  did  for 
pests. 

I  had  heard  that  Kira  charged, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Amer- 
ican bathroom  hasn't  progressed  an 
inch— functionally  speaking— in  50 
years,  or  since  the  outhouse  became 
definitely  Out. 

Our  fixtures,  according  to  the  pro- 
fessor, are  primitive — and  maybe 
not  even  that  good. 

I  bounded  out  of  bed  and  peered 
into  my  own  little  primitive,  trying  to 
see  it  through  professorial  eyes.  It 
was  true;  absolutely  nothing  spec- 
tacular had  been  added  lately— noth- 
ing to  compare,  say,  to  the  zippy  elec- 
tric paper-towel  dispenser  or  the 
jazzy  pop-art  refrigerator  in  my 
kitchen.  Oh,  I  did  have  vinyl  leopard 
spots  on  the  walls.  A  brass-plated 
johnny  storage  unit  with  suspension 
poles.  Color-coordinated  towels.  An 
electric  toothbrush  recharging  mer- 
rily in  the  wall.  My  $40  gum  mas- 
sager  ($33.75  at  the  di.scounl  house) 
didti'l  quite  (it  on  the  sink,  but  it  was 
I)retty  impressive,  I  thought.  (The 
Waldorf  inslallr-d  one  just  like  it  for 
Prince  Philip's  visit  to  New  York 
and  I  bet  Profetwor  Kira  dirln't  hav« 


floral  bathroom  tissue  and  those  cute 
little  hollow  statues  designed  to  dis- 
guise the  hairspray  cans,  my  bath- 
room had  gone  just  about  as  far  as 
it  could  go.  Functionally  speaking, 
only  the  professor  could  tell  me  what 
to  do  now. 


B 


one.;  Still,  unletut  you 


I  duln  t  have 
coflnled  the 


'y  the  time  I  met  him,  I  was  in  a 
state  of  total  bathroom  panic.  He 
didn't  look  the  least  bit  like  a  bath- 
room expert — which  unnerved  me 
even  more.  (Not  that  I've  ever  met 
another  one  for  comparison — but 
Alexander  Kira  was  tall,  extremely 
handsome — you  might  even  say 
clean-cut,  except  it  would  probably 
upset  him — and  looked  as  if  he 
had  never  skidded  in  a  tub  in  his 
life.) 

"Have  you  finished  with  the  bath- 
room yet?"  I  stammered.  "I  mean ..." 

Professor  Kira  smiled  wanly.  He 
was,  he  said,  getting  used  to  that  sort 
of  thing.  "Ever  since  the  report  was 
published,"  he  explained,  "people 
have  been  a  little  embarrassed  about 
talking  to  me.  It's  perfectly  all  right 
though.  I  don't  even  mind  the  letters 
any  more." 

"What  kind  of  letters?"  I  whis- 
pered hoarsely,  furiously,  trying  not 
to  blush. 

"People  seem  to  have  decided  that 
I'm  a  sort  of  one-man  national  bath- 
room complaint  bureau,"  he  ex- 
plained, riveting  his  eyes  on  my  beet- 
red  face.  "Whatever  secret  gripe  they 
have  about  their  shower  heads,  or  the 
noise  in  their  tanks,  or  even  the  trou- 
ble they  have  keeping  the  floor 
clean — they've  just  got  to  tell 
me  about  it.  I  wish  they  knew  how 
much  trouble  I  have  with  my  shower 
head." 

"But  don't  you,"  I  pressed,  "want 
to  be  a  fearless  crusader  for  better 
bathrooms?  After  all,  you're  the  only 
man  who  ever  dared  expose  the  mod- 
ern bathtub  as  the  last  place  a  per- 
son can  go  to  relax.  I  flourished  my 
fresh  copy  of  The  Bathroom  at  him, 
and  began  reading  aloud  from  the 
part  about  tub  bathing:  "...  a  com- 
plex, strenuous,  time-consuming,  and 
sometimes  potentially  hazardous  un- 
dertaking." 

"Yes,  of  course  I'm  concerned 
about  bathrooms.  It's  just  that  I'm 
not  -  shall  we  s&y  — compulsive  about 
them.  The  point  is  that  today's 
tub  is  nothing  more  than  a  box  to 
hold  water  in,  while  you  bathe. 
The  Minoans  had  that  2,000  years 
ago!" 

"But  what  should  we  have  in- 
stead?" I  persisted. 

"One  of  these,"  .said  the  professor, 
|)ointing  lo  a  fantastic  drawing  in  his 
hook,  entitled  Kxperimctital  Relax- 
ing Washing  Facility  Incorporating 
Suggested  Criteria.  It  had  a  non- 
slip  surface,  a  contoured  backrest,  a 
foolresl,  reverw  slope  bottom,  re- 


cessed shelves  with  low-voltage  light- 
ing, vertical  grab  safety  bars,  adjust- 
able shower.  It  looked  spectacular, 
all  right,  but  I  suddenly  found  myself 
wondering  how  my  burnt-umber 
shower  curtain  would  look  on  a  con- 
traption hke  that.  Terrible,  that's 
how. 

"What  have  you  got  in  mind  for 
sinks?"  I  cut  in  hastily. 

He  flipped  quickly  to  Figure  10— 
Experimental  Lavatory  Incorpo- 
rating Suggested  Criteria.  "But 
where  are  the  faucets?"  I  ventured 
meekly.  "I  just  bought  these  beauti- 
ful crystal  and  gold  dolphin-head 
faucets.  .  .  ." 

The  professor  raised  one  magnifi- 
cent eyebrow.  "No  faucets.  Throt- 
tles," he  said  quietly.  There  were  two 
round-knobbed  levers,  in  long  slots, 
at  the  side  of  the  sink.  I  pictured  my 
bobby  pins  slipping  comfortably  down 
the  slots,  followed  by  all  the  pennies 
in  my  3-year-old's  piggy  bank.  ("No 
throttles,"  I  said  firmly,  under  my 
breath.  "Faucets.") 

"Now  here,"  the  professor  was 
saying,  "is  our  experimental  squat 
water  closet  incorporating  suggested 
criteria."  (A  squat  water  closet,  ac- 
cording to  the  Cornell  study,  is  bet- 
ter for  you,  functionally,  than  a 
regulation-type  toilet,  which  you  just 
sit  on  in  what  the  Cornell  researchers 
say  is  an  uncomfortable,  unsup- 
ported, unhealthy  position.)  I  swal- 
lowed hard  and  looked  at  the  blue- 
print for  the  squat  water  closet.  It 
had  a  push-up  bar,  seat  padding,  a 
built-in  slot-type  paper  holder  (you'd 
never  see  the  floral  prints,  electric 
controls,  special  built-in  washing 
jets,  and  a  fold-down  hinged  seat. 
(There  goes  my  new  persim- 
mon enamel  lid  with  the  gold  eagle 
on  it.) 

"Very  nice,"  I  said,  as  cheerfully 
as  I  could.  "And  how  soon  do  you 
think  these  will  be  available?" 

Professor  Kira  sighed.  "Not  for 
years,"  he  confessed  dejectedly.  "The 
bathroom-fixture  people  just  aren't 
ready  for  them  yet— even  if  the  pub- 
lic is." 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  feeling  a  lot  bet- 
ter, "even  if." 


I 


said  good-bye  to  the  handsome 
professor  and  sped  home  to  my 
hazardous,  inefficient,  primitive, 
leopard-walled,  persimmon-seated, 
crystal-fauceted  bathroom,  and 
hopped  nimbly 
into  the  shower, 
humming:  "I'm 
gonna  wash  that 
man  right  out 
of  my  hair  ..." 
Somehow,  it 
didn't  even  hurl 
very  much  when 
I  slipped  on  t  he 
soap.  END 
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The  fashion  brilliance  of  autumn 

conies  through  bright  and  clear  in  Cobbles. 

Real  treasures  for  your  dashing,  doing  days. 

Styles  shown:  top.  Magic  Touch;  left.  Voyager;  right,  Runabt^ut.  p 
See  our  complete  Diamond  Jubilee  Collection  at  your  retailers'  soon.- 
Most  Cobbies  $12  to  $15. 

IHl  UNITED  STATES  SHOE  COVOtMTIOII.  DIPT  JM-K.  CIHCINMTI.  OHIO  4i?07  •  THIS  PRODUCT  HAS  NO  CONNICTION  WHATEVIR  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  NATIOOAl  Ri( 


Wherever  you  move  in  the  U.S. A 


When  you  get  your  washer,  range,  refrigerator,  TV  and 
other  appliances  from  Sears,  Roebucl<  and  Co.,  you  get 
an  extra  something  nobody  else  can  give  you... Sears 
service.  Read  why  many  wives  of  men  on  the  move  say 
they'd  hate  to  buy  so  much  as  a  toaster  anywhere  else. 


E\  KR'^  MON  I  II,  ahour  4()(),oo()  Americans  change  rheir  j( 
and  ni()\  c  ro  orlier  tow  ns  or  srares.  Many  more  are  rrai 
ferred  by  rheir  companies.  Wives  of  men  on  rheir  way 
should  be  prepared  for  iiiovcs  around  the  country. 

One  iniporranr  way  ro  prepare:  lake  a  rip  from  milit;' 
w  i\  es  w  ho'\  e  rcnily  l)cen  around.  I}u\'  \ our  apphances  ar  Se 

The  Scars  rc-installalion  service 

Suppose  you  hve  in  Dt  in  cr  and  Nou're  inov  inu  to  W.\\  Sho 
N.V.  As  soon  as  vou  and  the  nio\ing  \an  arrive,  call  y« 


SERV4CE 

.  .    ,        r  n-e  sell,"  Se.v  . 


-T  service  trucks  like  the  one  at  the 


Sears  service  follows  you 


hore  Sears  store  and  they'll  send  a  man  over  to  hook  up 
Sears  appliances— o;;  the  same  day  you  call 
akes  an  army  of  service  experts  around  the  country  to 
this  possible,  so  an  army  is  just  what  Sears  has— on  n-heeh. 
:are  10,624  service  trucks,  logging  over  127  million  miles 
,  operating  out  of  2, 1 64  Sears  service  units.  Is  it  worth  it? 
nyone  who's  ever  had  to  move— arou7id  the  country  or 
i  the  corner^ 

jardless  of  inhere  you  purchase  it.  your  Sears  Service 
act  is  honored  in  any  one  of  the  784  Sears  stores  and 


1,325  catalog  sales  offices.  Whether  you've  just  moved  in,  or 
lived  there  long  enough  to  burn  the  mortgage,  you're  only  a 
phone  call  awav  from  Sears  service. 

Special  Sears  emergency  service 

Suppose  your  funiace,  freezer,  or  hot  water  heater  goes  on  the 
fritz.  Sears  knows  it's  an  emergency,  and  sends  out  a  service 
man  the  same  day  you  call. 

'■\\e  service  what  we  sell."  By  deliverhig  on  this  promise, 
Sears  has  built  the  biggest  appliance  business  in  the  world. 


*sr.  sfiesT  .  .  . 
duiling  snap 
■"  =s  gray  or 


IS  \»oi  [  >~Jig  aoout 
-^"1-  ■  ■  in  with  the  surpliis  Chi- 
-  - :  may  be  that  we  will  be 

; :  .  ,  the  planet  by  domestic 
homed  toads  and  guinea  pigs.  There 
are  about  eight  minion  registered 
cogs  in  this  country',  and  registered 
dogs  are  increasing  about  three 
times  as  fast  as  their  human  "mas- 
ters." The  Veterinarian  Medical 
Association  gleefully  estimates  there 
are  r5(}.000  monkeys  m  America  as 
compared  with  ICiO.OOO  five  years 
a^o.  Nobody  knows  how  many  map 
t'jTtles.  goldfish,  white  mice,  parra- 
keeta.  and  de-scented  skunks  are 
aow  being  harbored  in  American 
homes,  but  the  chances  are  that,  if 
these  beasts  were  placed  wing-to- 
claw-to-fin.  they  would  at  least 
reach  to  the  moon  and  back. 

Under  these  circumstances  there 
seems  little  danger  of  runnmg  out  of 
chameleons  or  chowchows  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  What  does  con- 
cern me  IS  that  we  are  feeding, 
clotimg.  housing,  amusing  all  these 
creatures  so  lavishly  that  soon  they 
w-ill  have  no  more  spunk  or  enter- 
prise than  a  biDionaire's  only 
daughter. 

Of  ail  pets,  dogs — supposedly  our 
oldest  and  most  dignified  animal 
companions — get  the  worst  of  it. 
^~hen  It  comes  to  sheer  adornment, 
dogs  have  almost  as  wide  a  choice 
as  st\ie-conscious  humans.  For  ex- 
ample, one  mail-order  house  offers 
the  following  modes  of  dress  for 
mutts:  "AH  Wool  Dog  Sw-eater — 
red  with  white  stripe  trim":  "Vinyl 
Dog  Raincoat.  Attached  hood.  .  .  . 
Sizes  10.  12.  U.  16.  18";  "Dog 
Boots.  Bright  Red  Plastic.  .  .  . 
Cushioned  corrugated  sole,  smooth 
inside  surface." 

There  are  a  lot  of  gadgets  designed 
purely  to  entertain  and  amuse  dogs. 
The  old  standby,  the  rubber  ball, 
has  been  greatly  improved.  Now 
there  are  balls  that  squeak  and  hiss, 
bails  that  smell  like  beef  liver,  and 
balls  that,  when  chewed  upon, 
whiten  canine  teeth.  There  are  slip- 
pers made  especially  for  puppies, 
and  there  are  automobile  car  seats. 
elrc:r.c  blankets,  and  custom-made 
Cr-n.s;mas  stockings,  all  for  dogs. 
Pup  Tents.  Inc.  of  Omaha.  Nefar.. 
:r.anufacf-ires  tents  for  dogs  who. 
irrSumabLy.  want  to  get  out  of  the 
?-r.  or  i*",'  cam.ping.  The  Prince 
^'aliar.t  rr.odel.  15  inches  in  diam- 
■iter.  IS  made  of  suede  in  "either 
bci-z  or  nil.  with  a  masculine 
fringe  and  medi-r'-'al  spire."  The 
FVince  \'aliant  ci:r-.cs  complete  with 
i-jzrr.  cushions  ar.d  costs  S  19.95. 
Neitfier  the  spiritual,  the  Senti- 
mental, nor  the  intellectual  needs 
i'j:  dogs  are  neglected  these  da\-s. 
'^''ju  ma3.-  buy  "A  Dog's  Prayer" 
:rom  a  pet  puWisfaer  or,  if  Fide  was 
i«omething  of  a  rascal,  the  tract 
■Pirzatorv-  of  Dogs."  There  are 
C'.-.-^tmas  cards  a\-ailable  to  be 
-r  r."  and  recer^.—  least 
a  dozen  a-  -e  na- 

■  •  "r.rr'.r  Lu  paint 
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By  BIL  GILBERT 

neur  to  offer  a  speed-reading. 
vocabulan."-buiIding  course  for  dop. 
Except  for  dogs,  there  are  probably 
more  goods  and  services  available 
for  captive  birds  than  any  other 
species.  No  one  has  counted  the 
tons  of  fortified,  vitaminized,  nu- 
tritionalized  birdseed  sold  annually 
in  this  coimtry.  but  the  amount 
probably  would  keep  a  small  nation 
like  Gabon  in  grain  for  the  next 
decade  or  so.  There  is  also  a  variety 
of  specially  packaged,  brand-name 
worms  Rainbow- mealworms — "not 
crunchy  or  chewy-  but  soft,  easy  to 
eat.  vitamin  rich"  .  Many  tov^s  have 
been  miniaturized  to  fit  inside  a 
bird  cage.  beUs.  mirrors.  TV  set. 
and  gymnastic  equipment.  There  are 
phonograph  records  for  birds  that 
are  intended  to  entertain  them  with 
music  or  teach  the  crow  and  parrot 
t\-pes  to  talk  by  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  certain  stock  phrases, 
i  It  seems  to  me  that  the  S.P.C..-\.. 
should  look  into  this  latter  device. 
I  don't  know  how  a  m^mah  bird  feels 
about  it.  but  if  I  had  to  sit  next  to  a 
loudspeaker  which  blared  "HeUo. 
fiiend"  and  nothing  else  for  45  min- 
utes. I  would  not  only  talk.  I  would 
peck  hell  out  of  the  machine  at  the 
first  opportunitv'.  .\t  the  ver>-  least, 
these  records  could  be  varied  with 
some  bright,  timely  sayings,  like 
"dirty  Commy-symp"  or  "I  de- 
cline to  answer  on  the  grounds  of 
self-incrimination."  i 

Finally,  there  are  Parrakeet  Di- 
apers. "Is  your  parrakeet  un- 
housebroken  and  likes  to  fly  free?" 
delicately  ask  the  makers,  and  then 
ad\ise.  "Put  a  Diaper  on  him.  Tiny 
cotton-knit  snap-ons  are  shaped 
and  sized  strictly  for  the  birds." 
'The  inference  is  that  competitive 
brands  are  cut  to  fit  both  birds  and. 
say.  flying  squirrels,  i 

The  fact  that  few  animals,  other 
than  an  occasional  house  chim- 
panzee, care  to  use  domestic  plumb- 
ing s\-stems.  has  created  a  special 
pet  problem  and.  of  course,  a  spe- 
cial pet  market.  The  Canine  Scav- 
er^er  i  a  hinged-shovel  device '  and 
the  Dog  Butler  '  a  hinged  rake  >  are 
both  designed  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion. To  prevent  the  damage  being 
done,  there  are  spray -on  prepara- 
tions like  House  Trainer,  which 
tra  "  :ats  "to  stay  away 

fr<  cations."  If  House 

Tr  -  and  one  has  no  Dog 

Bu  •  are  various  chemicals 

ad  the  disaster. 

(  '  . .-  must  have  some- 

thing m  which  CO  contain  his  cat's 
■r<'r:r.'  sandpile.  Fortunately,  such 
I  IS  now  available,  an  "art 

frr 
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Kitty  Litter  aside.  It  IS  CWnpara 

cively  hard  to  shop  For-The-Cat.  I, 
suspect  that  this  is  not  for  the 
of  pet  suppliers  trying  to  build 
this  market  but  because  cats 
tend  to  walk  by  themselves  in 
Wet  Wild  Woods  by  their 
lones — they  have  a  lot  of  sales 
sistance.  It  would  be  interesting 
watch  somebody  try  to  put  a 
into  a  pair  of  panties. 
Though  the  line  is  not  as  extensivi 
as  the  selection  for  dop.  there  are 
few  good,  healthful,  tasty  cat  f( 
preparations  to  be  used  a; 
hairballs  and  ear  mites,  fancy 
collars  and  rubber  toys,  .^t  the 
ment.  perhaps  the  best  buy  for 
is  a  thing  called  Humpty  Ehrni] 
Scratching  Post.  The  Humpt 
Dumpty  is  built  on  the  principle 
the  tumbletoy.  From  a  wei^ti 
rounded  base  rises  a  pillar  cov 
with  carpet,  upon  which  the  cat  i 
supposed  to  scratch.  On  the  top 
this  pillar  is  attached,  by  a  length 
cord,  a  genuine,  catnip-seem 
rubber  mouse.  Says  the  Nyla' 
Corporation.  "Humpty  Dum! 
Scratching  Post  with  Flying  Ca 
Mouse  is  for  Kit  tie  the  very  most 
Fish,  like  cats,  are  relatively 
to  dress  m  booties  or  a  raincoat 
but.  unlike  cats,  they  are  a  trulj 
captive  audience.  Consequently 
there  are  all  sorts  of  fancy"  obj 
(fart  for  fish  owners  to  force  on  thi 
finny  friends.  Tanks,  supplemi 
tary  pumps,  water  heaters  and  p 
fiers  which  would  put  the  Sh 
-Aquarium  to  shame  are  available 
most  pet  shops.  You  can  buy  y 
goldfish  "Tubular  Colored  U; 
bulbs  in  five  colors."  There  is  frozei 
shrimp  to  tempt  the  palates  ol 
jaded  fish.  Naturally,  after  one  has 
so  beautified  a  fish  and  its  home 
is  hard  to  part  from  the  little  fell< 
for  even  a  few  days.  To  eliminaU 
this  heartbreaking  necessity,  port- 
able fish  tanks  are  now  on  the 
market  which  permit  fish  and  owna 
to  travel  and  vacation  together 
A  multitude  of  Other  animals 
ranging  from  caymans  to  society 
thrashes,  are  bought  and  kept  as 
pets,  and  there  is  some  little  gift 
that  an  owner  can  bestow  on  almosJ 
every  species.  There  is  a  plastii 
raft  upon  which  turtles  can  sur 
themselves  under  neon  light.  Ham 
sterlite  does  the  same  thing  fo 
hamsters  Kitty  Litter  does  for  cats 

Though  much  has  been  done  tO  pets 
there  is  still  much  which  will  ■  if  no 
should'  be  done.  There  is  alway 
room  for  another  bright  idea.  Re 
cently  an  enterprising  Floridian  se 
up  a  boarding  school  for  porpoises 
Catering  mostly  to  New  Yorker 
who  couldn't  provide  the  right  sor 
of  environment  for  a  maturing  por 
poise,  he  provides  dockage  space, » 
to  speak,  for  the  animals — teache. 
them  good  maimers,  and  swims  th» 
beasts  out  to  chat  with  mama 
papa  when  they  come  from 
north  for  the  holidays. 

.\11  of  which  reminds  me.  for 
reason,  of  Walt  Whitman's 
ment— "I  thmk  I  could  turn 
live  with  animals,  they  are 
placid  and  self<ontam'd.  .  .  .  So 
one  IS  demented  with  the  mania 
ownmg  things.  ..." 

That.  I  think,  is  the  true  w( 
and.  of  course,  is  how  our  own  pet 
live,  simply,  unpretentiously. 


't.  Puei>«n«d  bv  OouBivOay  «nd  CampaMy.  Inc. 
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available  direct  from  the  publisher  on 

Book  a  Month 
Payment  Plan 

you  get  all  24  volumes  now... pay  later! 


WHY  DO  SOME 
YOUNGSTERS 
SHOW  MORE  PROMISE 
THAN  OTHERS? 

by  Red  Skelton 

Ever  notice  how  little  children  watch  the  world?  Those  big, 
bright  eyes,  so  eager  to  see  everything.  Some  childi-en  stay 
that  way— eager  and  alert— all  their  young  lives.  They  show 
"promise"  that  is  often  fulfilled. 

I've  seen  a  lot  of  them  come  up  in  show  business.  And, 
with  a  very  large  assist  from  Georgia,  I've  helped  raise 
our  daughter,  Valentina. 

Not  that  we  feel  she's  brighter  than  her  friends.  But  we 
have  taken  the  time  to  listen  to  her  questions  and  we  try  to  find 
the  answers.  And  when  it  comes  to  finding  answers,  I'd 
have  to  say  nothing  has  more  of  the  right  answers  in  it  than 
our  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  It  has  answers  to  questions  that 
I  never  thought  would  come  up.  If  you  really  want  to  give 
your  children  a  good  start  on  life,  get  Britannica. 


The  latest  edition  of  Britannica  —  the  greatest 
treasury  of  knowledge  ever  published  — is  the 
greatest  in  our  almost  200-year  publishing  his- 
tory. An  enormous  printing  materially  reduces 
our  costs  and  under  an  unusual  direct-from-the- 
publisher  plan,  we  pass  these  benefits  on  to  you. 
All  24  handsome  volumes  of  this  world-renowned 
reference  library  will  be  delivered  to  your  home 
NOW  direct  from  the  publisher.  You  pay  later 
at  a  cost  so  low  it  is  as  easy  as  buying  a  book 
a  month ! 

Equivalent  to  a  library  of  1,000  books 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  the  most  valuable 
gift  you  can  give  yourself  and  your  family— 
the  priceless  gift  of  knowledge.  Information  on 
every  subject  significant  to  mankind  is  con- 
tained in  its  new  edition.  It  is  equivalent  to  a 
library  of  1,000  books,  bringing  you  the  knowl- 
edge and  authority  of  world-recognized  leaders 
in  every  field. 

Just  think  of  a  subject— and  you'll  find  it  in 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  —  whether  it  is  infor- 


mation on  the  rules  of  a  sport,  the  background 
of  a  religion,  how  to  build  a  brick  arch  in  a  fire- 
place,orthe  science  of  launching  a  guided  missile. 

The  new  Britannica  almost  "televises"  infor- 
mation to  you,  with  over  18,000  magnificent 
photographs,  maps  and  drawings.  In  every 
respect,  Britannica  is  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete reference  set  published  in  America,  con- 
taining more  than  28,000  pages  and  over 
36,000,000  words. 

Symbol  of  a  good  home 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  cannot  help  but  have 
a  lasting  effect  on  you  as  well  as  on  the  growth 
and  development  of  your  children  in  school  and 
in  later  life.  Benjamin  Franklin  said, "An  invest- 
ment in  knowledge  pays  the  best  interest,"  and 
Britannica  gives  you  the  accumulated  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  in  clear,  easy-to-read  language 
and  superb  illustrations.  It  is  essential  in  every 
home  where  education  is  valued  and  respected. 

Preview  Booklet  Offered  FREE 
Simply  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  card  today. 


and  we  will  send  you  .  .  .  without  cost  or  obli- 
gation ...  a  copy  of  our  beautiful  new  booklet 
which  contains  an  exciting  preview  of  the  latest 
edition  of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Mail  no 
money.  It's  yours,  absolutely  free!  However,  to 
avoid  disappointment,  please  mail  the  attached 
card  today  before  it  slips  your  mind. 

Mail  the  attached  card  now 
for  FREE  BOOKLET 


i 


Just  tear  out  attache!  card, 
fill  in  and  mail  for  your 
free  Preview  Booklet  of  the 
new  edition  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
Or  write  to 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
Dept.  262 -T. 
425  North  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 


Devilish  new  way  to  diet...MOTTi"Forbidden  Foods" 


Eat  3-course,  300-calorie  meals  of 
"forbidden  food"  and  lose 
up  to  5  pounds  a  week. 

It's  wicked.  It  s  wonderful.  And  it 
^vorks.  You  can  slim  down  sizes 
smaller  by  eating  delicious  Mott's 
Figure  Control*  Meals.  Meals  o£ 
'  lorbidden  food"  like  spaghetti 
and  meatballs.  Casseroles 
Chicken  a  la  king.  Appetizer 
and  dessert,  too.  That's  be- 
cause each  meal  has  less 
than  300  calories- 
even  though  each 
meal  has  3  complete 
courses! 

Who  coidd  feel  rav- 
enous when  each  meal 
is  one  and  one  half 
pounds  of  delicious- 
ness?  Who  could  be  bored  when  there 
are  seven  different  meals  to  choose  from? 


MOTT'S  Figure  Control  Meal 

THHEE  counses  i,„    30o  calories 


Mott's  pares  the  calories  down  in  48 
other  Figure  Control  Foods,  too. 
Foods  you  can  buy  sepa- 
rately, like  breakfast 
drinks.  Salad  dressings. 
Pancake  syrup.  Fruits. 
Mott's  famous  no-calorie 
sweetener.  All  are  higli 
in  satisfying  flavor- 
low  in  fattening  calories. 
Diet  this  devilish 
new  way.  Lose  up  to  5 
pounds  a  lueek  by  eat- 
ing a  Mott's  Figure 
Control  Meal  for 
lunch  and  dinner. 
>    And  slim  breakfast 
do^vn  to  300  calories 
with  Mott's  Figure 
Control  Foods.  Start 
tomorrow.  Fat  that 
"forbidden  food.  "  See  for  yourself— it  s 
great  to  be  a  loser  with  Mott's! 


MOTfS  FIGURE  CONTROL  MEALS 


3  courses . . .  less  than  300  calories 


©Duffv-MotI  Co.,  370  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 


IF  IT  WERE  MY  CHILD  .  .  . 

A  Column  for  Mothers  Only 

greatest  child-care  experts  in  the  world  are  mothers,  because 
'alone  know  the  special  joys  and  daily  headaches  of  bringing  up 
;n.  To  tap  this  natural  source  of  experience,  we  asked  our 
Jers  to  share  with  each  other  their  best  solutions  to  the  every- 
problems  of  living  with  children. 


0j  J  o< 
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CEREAL  SURPRISE:  If  a  Child  doesn't  like 
hot  cereal,  try  adding  jelly-bean  slices  to  the 
cooked  cereal.  Stir  slightly  and  you  have 
a  rainbow  in  the  cereal. — Mrs.  Sharon 
Wolfe,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 


.  BALLOON  BOON:  To  keep  track  of  a 
small  child  in  a  large  department  store, 
long  string  to  a  helium-filled  balloon  and  attach  to  the 
1  by  tying  it  to  a  buttonhole.  The  child  can  be  spotted 
kily._Mrs.  E.  Dominy.  Plattsburgh.  N.Y. 


PICTURE  THIS:  If  your  child 
iscamera  shyand  beginstolook 
embarrassed  when  you  want  to 
take  his  picture,  suggest  that  he  hold 
something  for  you  to  photograph.  If  you  ask  him 
to  hold  the  family  pet  so  you  can  take  its  picture, 
he  will  become  so  interested  in  getting  the  pet 
posed  that  he  will  forget  himself,  and  you  can  take 
the  picture.— Mrs.  Delmer  Schafer,  Texhoma,  Okla. 


G  ROLL:  To  aid  the  organization  of  socks  in  a  dresser  drawer, 
k  ce  each  rolled  pair  in  an  individual  section  of  an  egg  carton.  The 
;ks  are  easily  accessible  and  the  drawer  remains  neat  Mrs.  Joan 
rnett,  Altadena,  Calif. 


NNY  FACE:  My  daughter  hates  having  her  face 
shed  even  at  its  peak  of  griminess.  However, 
shing  becomes  a  treat  when  I  squirt  shavin. 
!am  all  over  her  face,  "shaving"  it  off  with  d 
shcloth.— Mrs.  Robert  Stolorow,  Cambridge, 
ss. 


NAME  GAME:  I  have  solved  the  problem  of  hand- 
me-down  clothes  for  younger  children  who  begin 
to  notice  that  their  clothes  were  worn  by  older 
brothers  or  sisters.  This  is  a  necessary  economy 
and  instead  of  the  name  "hand-me-downs"  I 
started  calling  the  clothes  "Kindergarten" 
dresses  or  "First  Grade"  shirts,  etc.  Theyounger 
ones  are  happy  to  be  growing  up  to 
these  special  clothes  rather  than  re- 
senting  them. — Mrs.  William 
Lutzius,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


STUDENT  TEACHERS:  I  never  taught  my 
ildren  how  to  cross  the  street;  I  let  them  hold  my 
nd  and  teach  me.  Instead  of  being  sheep,  they 
ire  on  their  toes  and  enjoyed  showing  mother 
w  to  do  something.— Mrs.  A.  Ras,  Chicago,  III. 


TWO'S  COMPANY:  I  find  that  i 
son's  am  used  for  long  period  s( 
time  in  his  playpen  if  I  placea 
large  mirror  outside  of  it.  He's  delighted 
with  the  "other"  baby.— Mrs.  Stuart  Plumb, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

BY  TALK:  If  a  child  resents  a  new  baby  brother  or 
ster,  talk  very  sympathetically  about  the  "poor  baby 
no  can't  feed  himself  or  climb  stairs,  andjusthasto 
there  all  day."  The  baby  hears  only  your  soothing 
>ice,  but  the  toddler  hears  reasons  why  it  would 
)t  be  fun  to  trade  places  with  the  new  baby  after 
■  —Mrs.  W.  Forsythe,  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

ALF  A  DIP:  Dip  only  the  hems  of  little  girls'  dresses 
light  starch,  the  skirts  will  look  fresh  and  flouncy. 
Jt  the  top  won't  be  stiff  and  uncomfortable.— Mrs.  — 
nni  Greeley,  Westmont,  III. 

ou-  do  you  soke  your  problems  in  bringing  up  children?  The  Journal  pays  $25  to 
first  contributor  of  each  item  published.  Adrice  of  godmothers  and  baby-sitters, 
uell  as  mothers,  is  entirely  welcome.'  Please  address  your  solution  to  Julie  G. 
axey.  c/o  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Rm.  12,  641  Lexington  .\re..  S.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022. 
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In  just  a  few  days,  whUe  chaWng  with  friends,  or  watchirig  TV. 

You  can  make  a  beautiful 
deep-pile  rug 
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Send  for  32-page  full-color  catalog 
showing  54  exclusive  Shillcraft  designs 


M;iking  your  own  rugs  the  Shillcraft  way 
requires  no  previous  experience.  You  can 
even  do  it  while  watching  TV. 

Women  have  won  prizes  with  the  first  rug 
ihcy'\e  made.  Under  the  Shillcraft  system 
you  c;in"t  ni;ike  mistakes.  And  you  gain 
w  ortliH  liilc  siivini;s  as  another  reward  of 
making  your  own  rug! 

No  wool  to  cut,  no  frames  to  work  over. 

S'our  moth-proofed,  English.  6-ply,  \{)(V.'< - 
wool  \arn  comes  cut  to  size.  You  just  match 
\arn  to  colors  stencilled  on  the  sturdy  Eng- 
lish canvas-working  on  your  lap  or  an  ordi- 
nary table.  Then  tie  yarn  \\  ith  the  ingenious 
Shillcraft  Laichet  Hook -the  only  tool  you 
need.  The  wool  cannot  pull  out,  no  matter 
how  often  you  vacuum  or  clean. 

54  exclusive  Shillcraft  designs-Tradi- 
tional. Modern,  Oriental,  Floral— including 
some  for  children's  rooms. ..4  shapes: 
rectangular,  oval,  circular,  semi-circular... 
173  exciting  selections  in  all... 52  colors. 
See  them  in  our  32-page  Book  of  Rugs.  (It 
also  shows  how  you  can  create  your  own 
color  combinations.) 

Get  started  for  only  $5  with  our  Monthly 
Pa\ment  Plan.  A  complete  rug  kit  costs  as 
littje  as  Si  1.50.  You  get  all  necessary  mate- 
rials at  direct-from-importer  savings.  And 
Shillcraft  Rug  Kits  are  sold  on  an  Uncondi- 
tional Money-Back  Guarantee. 

Send  25<  for  your  Book  of  Rugs,  plus 
100^; -wool  samples  in  all  available  colors. 
As  one  customer  wrote:  "The  hardest  part 
of  making  a  rug  is  deciding  which  lovely 
design  to  do  next."  Mail  coupon  today! 

NOT  SOLD  /N  STORES?  AyMLABLE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SHILLCRAFT, 

106  Hopkins  Place,  Baltimore,  Md.  21201 


CHRISTMAS  ROSES 
no.  246 


Mail  coupon 
today  for  new 
32-page  full-color  j 
BOOK  OF  RUGS( 
plus  actual 

samples  ^^J"*^ 
in  every  coic  -''*?>i^. 

SHILLCRAFT,  Dept.  2 
106  Hopkins  PI.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21201 

!Mc;isc  send  me  your  nc\s  Rug  Book  and  com- 
rl.  ie  i.-.formation-pli 1009f  -wool  samples 
in  52  colors.  I  enclce  25C  in  coin  to  cover 
handling,  but  otherwise  there  is  no  obligation. 
PRINT: 


Na.Tie- 


Address- 
City  


St.ile  &  Zip__  

ATTENTION  CANADIANS:  Send  2SC  to  above 
address  for  your  catalop.  Orders  wilt  be  shippei; 
direct  from  our  Canadian  oliice  in  Quel>ec  Prr  .- 
ince  for  your  convenience.  ^ 


Revlon  invents 
wet  lipstick 


We've  got  it  made.  A  moist,  whipped-creamy 
lipstick  that  does  all  the  things  a  good  little  lip 
stick  should.  Like  giving  your  lips  that  gleamy 
'just  licked'  look  without  the  'gooky' 
feel  you  hate.  It's  not  runny.  Or  smeary. 
Or  thick.  The  colors  are  positively 
brilliant.  And  they  stay  that  way  on 
your  mouth,  without  dulling  or  dark- 

'Moon  Drops'  lipstick 


ening  as  the  day  goes  on.  What  else  does  this  do- 
gooder  do?  7/  makes  dry  lips  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Honestly!  The  more  you  wear  it,  the  softer 
your  lips  will  feel.  (If  you  bathed  them  in 
'Moon  Drops'  moisture  lotion,  they'd 
hardly  be  happier!)  This  is  the  lipstick 
not  even  Revlon  could  bring  oft  till  now. 
Don't  ask  us  how.  Our  lips  are  sealed. 

invented  by  Revlon 


Iaiiiiounciiig 
new 
i  JENEEN 
r  the  only 
pre-nieasnred 
liqniddonche 
—  **|)n  rifles^* 
as  it  cleanses 


Can  a  douehe  really  make  you  feel 
like  a  new  woman  again  . .  .  pure— 
fresh,  clean,  odor-free?  Now— new 
Jeneen  can!  Only  Jeneen  gives  you 
this  "purifying' '  formula  in  a  conven- 
ient prc-nieasured  liquid.  No  pow- 
der, no  particles. 

Mild,  soothing  ingredients  de- 
odorize thoroughly  and  more 
pleasantly  than  harsh  anti- 
septics. Cleanse  more  safely 
than  irritating  disinfectants. 
That  fresh,  feminine  feeling 
is  yours  again.  Pure  and 
clean.  Pure  and  refreshed. 
Pure  and  odor-free.  Be- 
cau.se  Jeneen  "purifies" 
as  it  cleanses !  With  just 
a  whisper  of  fragrance. 

IDEAL FOR 
AFTER-MENSTRUAL 
CLEANSING. 
Because  Jeneen  has  this 
'purifying"  formula,  it's 
especially  effective  for  after- 
period  cleansing  and  deodor- 
ant care.  Gently  but  definitely 
removes    those  embarrassing 
odors  and  impurities. 

Jeneen  is  now  at  fine  drug  <^Si 
and  cosmetic  counters.  An  , 

{  PARENTS 

easy  way  to  meet  new  Jeneen 
is  to  use  coupon  for  an  intro- 
ductory package. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 
FOR  TRIAL  PACKAGE! 

To:  Mrs.  Shirley  John.son 
c/o  Medical  Services  Dept.  LR-69 
The  .\orwich  Pharmacal  Coiniwiiy 
Norwich,  New  York  l.j815 

I  want  to  meet  new  .Jeneen !  Please  send  me  an 
introductory  j)acka((e.  Here's  my  lOfi  to  cover 
cost  of  mailiMK  .•111(1  li;)ii(lling. 


Name. 

Street 

City 


State  


Zip  Code_ 


FASHION  SITE 


On  target  for  September,  and  ready  for  all  the  new  doings  fall 
sure  to  bring  into  your  life,  a  three-piece  suit  that's  bull's-eye  perfec 
for  shopping,  lunching  with  friends,  club  meetings,  the  office:  a  plurr 
pretty  V-neck  cardigan  jacket,  belted  low,  on  the  hip,  and  simple  litti 
flared  skirt,  combined  with  a  sky-blue  short-sleeve  pullover.  By  Butt 
Knit,  of  wool  double  knit,  sizes  8-18,  $40.  Golo  shoes,  Munsingwea 
stockings,  Kislav  gloves,  Greta  bag.  Hairdo  by  Philip  of  Costantin 
Available  at  the  following  stores: 


Rich's,  Atlanta;  Hutzler's,  Baltimore;  The  Parisian,  Birmingham,  Ala 
Filene's,  Boston;  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn;  Carson  Pirie  Scot 
Chicago;  Shillito's,  Cincinnati;  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohi( 
Titche-Goettinger,  Dallas;  Denver  Dry  Goods,  Denver;  Joske's,  Hou 
ton;  Burdine's,  Miami;  Milwaukee  Boston  Store,  Milwaukee;  Power 
Dry  Goods,  Minneapolis;  D.  H.  Holmes,  New  Orleans;  Lord  &  Taylo 
New  York  City;  Bamberger's,  Newark;  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Phils 
delphia;  Meier  &  Frank,  Portland,  Oreg.;  Cladding's,  Providence,  R.I 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  Va.;  Macy's,  San  Francisco;  Famous  Ban 
St.  Louis;  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.C. 

Photouraph  by  Mslvin  Sokolil 


Now  Revlon  invents 
frost-on-frost  nail  enamel 


Incredible  ne\\^  cn  stalline  fonnula  diat  gives  nails  a  lush, 
slipper-satin  finish  not  possible  in  frosteds  till  now! 


If  you've  been  tlirougii  thick  and  thin  witli  other  frosteds,  forget 
your  frustrations  now.  crystalline  is  anotlier  world  entirely:  a 
whole  new  kind  of  super-frosted  concentrate  that  covers  evenly  as 
cream.  And  dries  to  a  fantastically  beautiful  finish.  Deep.  Plushy. 
Non-flashy.  Quietly  lustrous,  as  though  a  great  pearl  had  been 


dissolved  in  every  bottle!  Aside  from  its  raving  beauty  on  your 
nails,  the  uncanniest  thing  about  this  new  enamel  is  the  way  it 
stays  frosted  through  and  through.  You'll  never  have  to  stir  things 
up.  It  \\  on't  streak,  separate  or 'settle'.  (We  wouldn't  settle  for  less!) 
In  2 1  delicate-but-definite  superfrost  colors.  Elegant  beyond  price. 


new  Crystalline  nail  enamel 


Fed  up  with 
expensive 

wrinkle  - 
smoothers? 


Here's  how 
to  smooth 
over  tired 
hnes,  wrinkles 


SUDDEN 
BEAUTY 

the  5-minute 
facial  mask  that 
actually  works! 


The  world's  smartest  women  use  — 
and  kf-ep  using  —  Sudden  Beauty.  It 
smooths  over  tired  lines  and  wrinkles, 
>o  they  seem  to  v.iriish  for  hours.  And 
because  Sudden  Beauty  is  a  complete 
facial  treatment,  it  d<.ep  cleans... 
stimulates  . . .  firms  up  bkin  for  hours 
...and  gives  the  skin  a  fin-T-looking 
texture,  too.  Make  Suddeii  fieiiuty 
yours . . .  today ! 


THE  ETIQUETTE  OF  DIVORCE 

United  Front 

Q:  What  are  the  obligations  of  a 
divorced  couple  toward  their  chil- 
dren? For  example,  if  a  child  has 
trouble  in  school,  should  the  parents 
go  to  see  the  teacher  separately,  or 
together?  What  about  important 
events  such  as  confirmation?  Should 
both  parents  attend,  or  only  the 
parent  with  whom  the  child  lives? 
If  one  or  both  of  the  parents  should 
remarry,  what  about  the  involve- 
ment of  the  new  spouse  or  spouses? 

A:  Divorce  today  is  not  the  rare 
scandal  it  was  40  or  50  years  ago; 
in  one  way  or  another  it  affects  al- 
most every  family  in  the  United 
States.  Most  divorced  couples,  no 
matter  how  they  really  feel,  present 
a  united  front  in  all  important  mat- 
ters for  the  sake  of  their  children, 
and  in  whatever  way  they  can  they 
work  together  to  make  things  easier 
for  them.  It  is  usually  more  tactful, 
for  instance,  for  the  divorced  father 
of  a  child  to  attend  his  confirmation 
without  his  new  wife,  but  there  are 
exceptions  to  this. 

Much  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
adjustment  the  divorced  couple,  their 
children,  and  their  new  spouses  have 
been  able  to  make. 


Introduction  of  Divorced  Parent 

Q:  When  a  father  who  has  been 
divorced  comes  to  visit  his  children 
at  the  home  of  his  former  wife,  how 
does  she  introduce  him  to  others 
who  may  be  present?  If  for  some 
reason  he  can't  take  the  children 
from  the  house  during  this  visiting 
period,  should  she  remain  with  them, 
or  leave  them  alone  with  their  father? 

A:  Presumably  the  mother's  guests 
know  that  she  divorced.  In  intro- 
ducing her  former  husband,  she  may 
simply  say,  "This  is  Mr.  Roberts." 
or  she  may  add,  "the  children's 
father."  In  the  early  stages  of  a 
divorce  there  is  often  much  tension, 
and  it  is  wise  for  the  father  to  be 
alone  with  the  children.  If  they 
can't  be  taken  out,  the  mother 
should  either  go  out  herself  or  stay 
in  another  part  of  the  house  for  the 
duration  of  the  visit.  As  the  years 
go  on,  the  former  couple  often  be- 
come mellower  and  can  manage,  on 
occasion,  or  regularly,  to  take  the 
children  out  together.  Such  situa- 
tions should  not  be  forced,  however. 
A  protective,  polite  distance  is  often 
preferable.  Care  in  the  matter  of 
apix)intment8  is  essential,  and  the 
f<  id  needs  of  new  S|x>u8es 

n  ,  s  Ix;  considered. 


Divorce  Soon  after  Marriage 

Q:  When  a  young  couple,  married  a 
little  over  a  year  and  having  no  chil- 
dren, decide  to  be  divorced,  should 
the  woman  resume  her  maiden  name? 
Should  wedding  presents  be  returned 
if  they  have  not  been  used,  or  if  they 
have  been  used  but  are  in  new  condi- 
tion? Or  should  they  be  divided  be- 
tween the  divorced  couple? 

A:  The  woman  may  resume  her 
maiden  name  if  she  wishes,  and  this 
is  frequently  done  when  there  are  no 
children  and  the  woman  is  young.  If. 
however,  she  has  been  established  in 
business  or  a  profession  under  her 
married  name,  she  may  wish  to  keep 
it ;  but  she  may  not  precede  the  name 
with  her  former  husband's  first  name. 
For  social  use  I  always  prefer  com- 
bining the  maiden  surname  with  the 
married  name — Mrs.  Wentworth 
Smith.  The  social  signature  would  be 
Jane  Wentworth. 

Wedding  presents  are  not  returned 
after  the  divorce.  Socially  they  are 
the  property  of  the  bride,  but  in 
actual  practice  couples  undergoing  a 
divorce  usually  make  some  kind  of 
equitable  distribution.  It  is  usual,  for 
example,  for  the  husband  to  be  given 
the  gifts  his  family  gave  the  couple. 
Certainly  any  of  his  family  jewelry 
should  be  returned.  The  engagement 
ring  is  legally  the  property  of  the 
bride,  but  in  a  friendly  divorce  the 
couple  sometimes  sell  it  and  divide 
the  proceeds.  Household  furnishings 
that  have  been  bought  with  gifts  of 
money  are  again  socially  the  property 
of  the  bride,  needed  by  her  to  main- 
tain her  home  or  to  furnish  a  new  one, 
but  often  they  are  divided.  Commu- 
nity-property states  require  that  a 
completely  equitable  division  of  the 
couple's  property  be  made. 


Wedding  of  a  Child  of  Divorce 

Q:  My  husband,  who  is  a  prominent 
doctor  in  our  community,  was  di- 
vorced from  his  first  wife.  Their 
daughter,  who  is  now  about  to  be 
married,  has  lived  with  us  since 
childhood.  How  should  her  wedding 
invitations  read?  Her  mother  lives 
in  a  distant  state,  has  recently  re- 
married, and  is  only  rarely  in  touch 
with  her  daughter. 

A:  The  invitations  are  issued  in  the 
names  of  yourself  and  your  hus- 
band—Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gordon 
Brown.  The  phrase  that  is  used  is 
"his  daughter."  In  instances  where 
the  girl's  mother  is  dead  or  has  dis- 
appeared, or  has  not  taken  any  in- 
terest in  the  child,  as  in  your  case, 
a  couple  would  be  justified  in  having 
the  invitations  read,  "their  daugh- 
ter." However,  if  the  mother  is  dead, 
announcements  to  the  newspapers 
should  read.  "Miss  Smith  is  also  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Clara  Warner 
Smith."  If  no  one  knows  where  the 
real  mother  is.  the  situation  is  prob- 
ably understood  by  all  friends,  and 
this  information  may  well  be  omitted, 
with  the  stepmother  taking  over  the 
mother's  role  completely. 


Engagement  Ring  for  Divorce* 

Q:  I  have  been  divorced  for  several 
\car8  and  plan  now  to  remarry.  1  do 
not  want  an  engagement  ring  Ix-- 


cause  of  my  previous  marriage,  but 
my  fiance  has  n'ever  been  married 
and  quite  naturally  his  family  would 
like  some  kind  of  formal  armounce- 
ment.  Under  the  circumstances,  is  it 
considered  proper  to  announce  either 
the  engagement  or  the  marriage? 

A:  There  is  no  reason  why  you  can. 
not  have  a  second  engagement  ring 
if  you  wish.  A  second  engagement 
after  a  divorce  is  announced  very 
informally  to  close  friends  and  family 
but  not  in  the  press. 

For  second  marriages,  the  cere- 
mony is  properly  small  and  intimate, 
but  the  reception  may  be  as  large  as 
you  wish.  Formal  announcement  may 
be  sent  out  to  the  social  lists  of  both 
families. 


Civil  Wedding 

Q:  I  am  getting  married  in  a  few 
months  to  a  divorce.  Is  it  socially 
acceptable  to  have  a  private  cere- 
mony lollowed  by  a  reception?  Is  it 
proper  to  invite  guests  to  the  recep- 
tion alone,  or  should  we  also  invite 
them  to  the  civil  ceremony?  We 
certainly  prefer  the  former  solution 
but  we  want  to  be  quite  sure  that 
we  will  not  offend  anyone.  Also, 
what  kind  of  dress  would  be  in  or 
der  for  such  a  wedding?  Since  it  is 
my  first  marriage,  may  I  wear  a 
tiny  veil  and  carry  a  bouquet — with 
a  street-length  dress  and  coat  en 
semble.  for  e.xample? 

A:  Quite  often  a  small  wedding  cere- 
mony, civil  or  otherwise,  is  followed 
by  a  large  reception.  For  a  civil 
ceremony  in  a  judge's  oflfice,  it  would 
not  be  suitable  to  wear  a  small  wed' 
ding  veil.  A  tailored  street  costume 
is  usual,  with  a  corsage  or  perhaps 
a  single  flower.  But  if  the  civil 
ceremony  takes  place  in  a  hotel 
or  in  your  own  home,  you  may 
wear  whatever  you  wish,  including 
a  wedding  gown  with  a  train 
depending,  of  course,  on  the  hour 
of  the  day. 


Miss  Vanderbilt  in  uoiinf.  ques- 
tions frotn  readers,  to  be  answered 
in  this  column  as  space  permits. 


A  new  booklet  by  Amy  VanderbiU 
"Teen  Manners,"  is  now  available 
to  Journal  readers.  Other  booklet: 
are:  "Engagement  and  Wedding  Ett 
quelte."  "Tal)le  Manners"  and  "Offic* 
litif/uelte."  .Send  25e  in  coin  for  ettcl 
booklet  ordered  to  Miss  .\my  Vandtf 
bill,  liox  1155.  Weston.  Conn. 
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What  you  can  do  about  obscene, 
harassing  or  threatening  phone  calls 


It's  our  policy— indeed,  it's  our  busi- 
less— to  make  sui-e  that  customers  re- 
eive  the  best  possible  phone  serv  ice. 

That's  why,  when  the  telephone 
)ecomes  an  instrument  of  annoyance, 
mpleasantness  or  hars&sment.  it's  a 
natter  of  the  most  serious  concern  to  us. 

There  are  three  things  that  you  and 
nembers  of  your  family  can  do  about 
aich  calls,  if  you  receive  any. 


1.  Don't  talk  to  a  caller  you're  doubt- 
ful of.  Don't  give  him  the  audience  he 
wants. 

2.  Hang  up  at  the  first  obscene  word, 
or  if  the  caller  doesn't  say  amlhing, 
or  doesn't  identify  himself  to  your 
satisfaction. 

3.  Call  your  Bell  Telephone  Business 
OflBce  if  the  annoyance  persists.  We 
have  employees  who  are  trained  to 
assist  and  advise  you  and  who  can 
frequently  help  in  identifying  the  origin 
of  unwelcome  and  troublesome  calls. 


In  communities  across  the  nation, 
we  are  working  uith  police  officials  and 
other  authorities  to  curb  abusive  calling. 

In  most  circumstances  we  can  reveal 
the  origin  of  abusive  calls  to  law  en- 
forcement authoi'ities  with  the  consent 
of  the  called  party.  We  want  to  do  all 
we  can  to  protect  your  right  to  privacy. 

The  more  eveiyone  cooperates,  the 
fewer  such  calls  there  will  be. 


Bell  System 

jviii^  J  Ameru-an  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 
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Q:  We  are  staggering  under  the  $8,000  cost  of 
keeping  our  three  sons  in  college  this  year.  Our 
eldest,  a  senior,  is  a  joy  to  us  and  we  know  col- 
lege is  for  him.  But  our  second,  a  sophomore, 
is  an  indifferent  "C"  student,  and  our  young- 
est, a  freshman,  would  rather  go  right  into  my 
husband's  business  (we  own  a  store).  Will 
college  degrees  bring  them  a  financial  return 
worth  the  huge  sacrifices  we're  making  now? 
A:  Yes.  As  college  graduates,  your  three  sons 
can  anticipate  earning  a  total  of  $1,332,000 
over  their  working  lifetimes  (an  average  of 
$444,000  apiece).  As  high-school  graduates, 
your  sons  would  average  total  earnings  of 
$909,000  or  $303,000  apiece— a  whopping 
combined  total  of  $423,000  less  than  if  they 
were  college  graduates. 

Q:  My  husband's  company  offers  a  group  life 
insurance  policy,  under  which  my  husband 
must  pay  the  full  premium  himself.  What  are 
the  advantages  of  a  group  policy  over  a  per- 
sonal straight  life  policy? 
A:  The  biggest  advantage  is  that  your  hus- 
band won't  be  subject  to  a  medical  exam— or 
higher  insurance  rates  due  to  some  health 
problem.  A  second  advantage  is  that  group 
rates  are  lower  than  individual  rates. 

But  he  should  find  out  whether  the  policy 
runs  into  retirement,  and  if  not,  he  should 
make  plans  now  to  fill  this  gap  when  the  time 
comes.  He  should  also  find  out  exactly  what 
the  company  policy  does  and  does  not  cover 
(disability,  etc.)— and  plan  the  rest  of  the 
family's  insurance  coverage  around  the  gaps 
in  the  company  group  policy. 

Q:  My  husband  and  I  both  work,  but  we've 
never  laid  down  any  rules  on  who  should  pay 
which  household  bills— rent,  food,  taxes,  elec- 
tric and  gas  bills,  telephone,  insurance. 
A:  Here  are  my  own  rules  on  dividing  costs 
between  working  husband  and  working  wife: 
Pool  a  regular,  fixed  share  of  each  of  your  pay- 
checks in  a  joint  checking  account,  with 
enough  left  over  to  set  up  a  savings  plan  and 
to  give  each  of  you  a  regular  allowance  for 
your  personal  needs. 

Decide  together  which  of  you  will  regularly 
handle  which  bills.  Your  husband  might  write 
the  checks  for  the  "big"  bills  (rent,  mort- 
gage, taxes,  insurance),  while  you  might  pay 
the  "household"  ones  (electric,  gas,  telephone, 
groceries;.  Budget  monthly  amounts  from  the 
Tp(X)\  toward  meeting  major  lump  sums  you 
know  you'll  owe  during  the  year. 

Divide  up  entertainment  costs.  Your  con- 
tribution to  the  pool  could  cover  extra  expenses 
of  entertaining  at  home.  Your  husband  natu- 
rally would  pick  up  all  tabs  when  you're  eat- 
ing out  together  or  entertaining  outside  the 
home.  If  your  job  necessitates  the  added  ex- 
pense of  maid  service  at  home,  part  of  your 
paycheck  .h(;uld  cover  it. 

Operate  as  a  financial  leam.  Revi(  w  your 
system— and  your  bills— at  least  once  a  year. 
Share  the  burden  if  and  when  you  BOTH  get 
into  a  financial  pinch.  And  when  you  do  get 


HOUR  MONEY 


into  a  squeeze  (as  you  almost  surely  will)  call 
it  "our"  not  "your"  squeeze. 

Q:  My  doctor  has  just  prescribed  a  special 
diet  for  an  allergy  condition.  Since  everything 
I  eat  is  now  strictly  "doctor's  orders,"  won't 
my  1966  food  costs  be  tax-deductible? 
A:  Any  special  food  or  drink  your  doctor 
prescribes  above  and  beyond  what  you  nor- 
mally eat  is  tax-deductible.  But  if  the  diet  he 
prescribes  is  simply  a  substitute  for  what  you 
normally  eat,  it's  not  deductible. 

Q:  Every  bank  in  our  town  is  offering  the 
same  interest  rate  on  a  home  mortgage.  How 
do  we  shop  for  the  best  mortgage  bargain  ? 
A:  Here  are  three  rules: 

1)  Consult  not  only  commercial  banks, 
but  also  other  lending  sources:  life  in- 
surance companies,  mutual  savings 
banks,  savings  and  loan  institutions, 
mortgage  bankers.  Compare  terms. 

2)  Compare  not  only  interest  rates,  but 
also  the  total  amount  you'd  have  to 
pay  in  "processing  fees"  (appraisal, 
credit  reports,  etc.),  which  can  run 
anywhere  from  1-3  percent  of  the 
mortgage  amount. 

3)  Find  out  what,  if  any,  penalties  there 
are  for  prepayment  of  the  loan.  Many 
lending  institutions  do  not  impose 
such  penalties,  and  eliminating  them 
could  save  you  big  sums  of  money  over 
the  long  range. 

Q:  I  am  revising  my  tax  estimate  for  1966  to 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  I  have  con- 
tributed three  of  my  own  oil  paintings  (which 
I  value  at  $5,000  apiece)  to  my  church.  How 
much  of  the  total  value  of  the  paintings  can  I 
deduct  from  my  taxes? 
A:  You  can  deduct  the  full  value  of  the  paint- 
ings you  contribute  to  a  charitable  institution. 
But  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  may  dis- 
pute the  value  you  place  on  your  own  works. 
Your  safest  move  is  to  have  the  paintings 
evaluated  by  one  or  two  independent  experts. 
Use  this  amount  as  your  deduction. 

Q:  We  want  to  invest  in  the  stock  market,  but 
before  we  do,  we'd  like  to  leam  more  about 
how  to  buy  and  sell  stocks.  Where  can  you  get 
such  information? 

A:  Enroll  in  "primer"  courses  on  investing 
now  offered  by  many  adult  educational 
sch<x)ls,  by  brokerage  firms  and  by  New  York 
Stock  I'^xchange  member  firms  in  more  (han 

By  Sylvia  Porter 


100  U.S.  cities.  Ask  local  brokerage  firms  for 
educational  literature  on  how  to  invest,  and 
for  research  material  on  specific  companies 
and  industries  in  which  you  have  an  interest. 

Write  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  (11 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10005)  for  a  free 
copy  of  its  basic  pamphlet  "Investment 
Facts";  find  out  what  reference  books  are  in 
your  public  library.  Subscribe  to  a  few  spe- 
cialized business  publications— and  follow  bus- 
iness and  investment  news  in  your  newspapers. 

Q:  All  the  talk  about  inflation  today  has 
driven  me  to  my  dictionary  to  find  a  defini- 
tion. But  all  I  find  is  that  inflation  is  a  "sharp 
and  sudden"  price  rise.  Just  how  "sharp"  and 
how  "sudden"  does  the  cost  of  living  rise  have 
to  be  to  equal  inflation  ? 
A:  By  my  own  definition,  the  average  yearly 
1  to  13  2  percent  cost  of  living  rise  of  the  early 
1960's  was  not  inflation  in  our  dynamic  econ- 
omy. Even  1965's  2  percent  overall  increase  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  was  "tolerable." 
But  a  rise  of  3  percent  or  more  a  year  would 
be  indisputably  an  inflationary  rise,  and  4  per- 
cent or  more  would  be  way  over  the  border- 
line. When  the  final  figures  for  1966  are  in,  you 
can  measure  their  meaning  by  this  table: 


If  annual 
price  rise  is: 


•370 

4% 


Value  of  1966's 
1000  dollar  would  be: 

In  10  yrs.      20  yrs.    50  yrs. 


82$; 

74.4fi 

67.6?; 


67.30  37.20 
55.40  22.80 
45.60  14.10 


Q:  Our  daughter  is  determined  to  be  an  artist, 
but  she  has  had  almost  no  financial  success  so 
far.  We  have  warned  her  about  the  competi- 
tion in  this  field  and  the  dismal  pay  for  all  but 
the  most  tal- 
ented. How 
much  pressure 
should  we  put 
on  her  to  con- 
sider another 
career  if  this 
one  doesn't 
work  out? 
A:  You  might 
tell  her  that 
while  the  job 
market  for  ar- 
tists is  exceed- 
ingly tight  and 
competitive, 
there  is  a  ris- 
ing call  for  com- 
mercial artists,  technical  illustrators  and  art 
teachers.  If  none  of  these  interests  her  as  a 
career,  she  might  at  least  consider  part-time 
work  in  one  of  these  fields  to  supplement  her 
present  income. 

Miss  Porter  welcomes  questions  from  readers. 
Those  of  general  interest  will  be  answered  in 
this  column  as  space  permits. 
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Living  room  floor  features  solid  vinyl  Kentile  Colonial  Brick.  Comes  in  five  true  brick  colors.  Individual  9"  x  9"  tiles  permit  quick, 
easy  installation.  Interior  above  by  Mar\in  K.  Culbreth,  A.I.D.  Your  Kentile'^  Dealer?  See  the  Yellow  Pages  under  "Floors." 


VINYL 


K|E  N  T  I  L  E 


FLOORS 


Looks  just  like  brick-but  it  s  solid  vinyl  tile! 

Now  you  can  have  all  of  brick's  bold  beauty— with  Kentile 
Colonial  Brick!  Yet  it  costs  far  less  in  any  room,  is  more  com- 
fortable and  quiet  underfoot,  easier  to  clean.  Greaseproof. 


The  people  who  built 
your  dishwasher  ^ 
recommend  that 
you  use  something 
besides  a  detei^ent 
to  prevent  water  spots 

They  recommend: 

LIQUID 

JET- dry: 

for  dishwashers  with  Automatic  1^^; 
dispensers  for  JET- DRY 


LIQUID  JET-DRY  causes  glasses,  silverware  and  china  to  shed  water  instantly  after  they  are 
rinsed.  No  water  drops  are  left  on  the  dishes  to  dry  into  unsightly  water  spots.  Dishwasher  manu- 
facturers, recognizing  JET-DRY  as  the  answer  to  water  spotting,  equip  many  models  to  inject 
LIQUID  JET-DRY  into  the  rinse  water.  If  your  dishwasher  is  so  equipped,  don't  run  out  of  JET-DRY. 
Even  one  dishwashing  without  JET-DRY  can  cause  spots. 


JET- DRY. 


for  dishwashers  without 
dispensers  for  JET-DRY 


SOLID  JET-DK/  IS  now  available  for  dishwashers  not  equipped  to  dispense  LIQUID  JET-DRY. 
It  dries  dishes  jU'J  as  spot  frer;  and  .parkling  (and  just  as  automatically)  as  LIQUID  JTT-DRY  does 
in  dishwashers  equipped  with  automai  c  di'.pensers.  SOLID  JET  DRY  comes  in  the  form  of  a  bar 
which  is  neatly  encased  in  a  plastic  basket.  You  simply  clip  the  basket  to  any  corner  of  the  upper 
rack  of  your  dishwasher.  Remember  to  buy  JET  DRY.  At  grocery  stores  and  dishwasher  dealers. 

JEf-DRV  it  f»tomm»nf<pc/  (../  Ilif  manufacluraet  of  all  28  mcjlci  o(  dithwuthmrt 


Critic-at-Large  

When  Is  It  "Inl- 
and When  Is  It  Sick? 

By  Judith  Crist 


"Hand  me  my  body  stocking, 
mother,  and  my  transparent  mid- 
thigh  shift.  I'm  off  for  some  laughs  at 
Bedlam  and  to  Gallows  Hill  for  some 
kicks.  .  .  ." 

The  rhyme  may  be  shaky— but 
with  a  shout  and  a  wail  on  the  old 
electric  guitar  I  think  I've  got  me  a 
folk-rock  ballad  with  a  bit  of  the  "in" 
and  a  bigger  bit  of  the  "sick"  that 
seem  to  be  a  primary  sign  of  our  time. 
And  where  one  bit  ends  and  the  other 
begins,  who  knows? 

What's  happening,  I  suspect,  is 
that  we're  so  afraid  of  being  square 
that  we're  running  around  in  circles, 
so  worried  that  we  might  be  "out" 
that  we're  trying  frantically  to  be 
"in,"  right  up  there  with  the  taste- 
makers,  cavorting  through  the  newest 
cultural  craze  and  frenetically  follow- 
ing the  latest  fashion  and  fad.  After 
all,  they're  doing  the  Watusi  in  the 
White  House,  with  wiggles  and  wig- 
lets  and  all;  Fanny  Hill  and  Ladij 
Chalierley  have  long  since  been  out  in 
paperback,  and  Who's  Afraid  of  Vir- 
ginia Woolf?  is  on  screen  almost  in- 
tact, if  only  for  the  grown-ups.  We're 
able  to  follow  the  pacesetters'  path 
and  lingo:  op  is  pop,  skirts  are  up, 
tops  are  down  and  we're  camping 
with  Batman  and  taking  Morgan!  to 
our  hearts.  We  can  do  it  with  our  eyes 
closed— and  that,  I'm  afraid,  is  what 
we're  doing. 


I 


n  the  beginning,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  in-ness  involved  being  on  the  in- 
side cultural  track  discovered  by  the 
intellectuals  and  the  true  sophisti- 
cates, discovering  through  their 
avant-garde  the  varied  values  and 
pleasures  of  the  "little"  movie,  the 
ofTbeat  music,  the  bright  young  anti- 
establishment  wits,  the  individualized 
and  therefore  flattering  costume,  the 
tongue-in-cheek  mad-mad-mad  mold- 
breaking  novel  or  play.  But  either  we 
or  the  avant-garde  have  hung  around 
too  long  without  creative  refresh- 
ment ;  the  little  moviemaker  has  gone 
underground,  the  oflFbeat  music 
thumps  out  unsavory  innuendo  and 
an  emptiness  of  mind  and  sensation- 
centered  shock-focused  sickness  per- 
vade the  "in"  atmosphere. 

Morgan!  provides  a  case  in  point, 
for  this  British  film  promises  to  be 
the  "in"  movie  of  the  year,  much  as 
Darling  so  deservedly  was  last  year. 
Darling  told  us  something  about  our- 
selves and  our  society;  Morgan!  tells 
us  about  an  apelike  and  inept  young 
man,  devoted  to  Karl  Marx  and 
Tarzan,  who  tries  to  keep  his  disen- 
chanted wife  from  divorcing  him  by 
wrecking  their  home  and  attempting 
to  eliminate  her  fiance  and  mother 
with  mayhem  and  dynamite  and  to 
seduce  her  into  submission  by  kid- 
napping, so  they  can  live  happily  ever 
after  in  a  gorilla-dominated  world  of 
fantasy. 

Kooky,  eh?  OfTbeat  — not  the 
kind  of  hero  you'd  find  in  a  Doris 
Day  movie.  "Hilarious"  and  "howl- 
ingly  funny"  were  the  words  my  fel- 


low critics  bandied  about  with  m 
unanimity.  Perhaps.  The  only  hitcl 
is  that  Morgan  happens  to  be  insane] 
which  is  obvious  early  on,  long  befoi 
he's  tucked  away  in  an  asylum.  Am 
what  might  be  hilariously  "in,"  wit 
our  delight  in  an  inspired  kook  thuml 
ing  his  nose  at  society,  turns  into  thi 
disturbingly  "sick"  ordeal  of  watcb 
ing  dementia.  And  back  we  go  to  thi 
ancient  entertainment  level  of  bai 
ing  the  village  idiot  or  watching  tin 
inmates  at  the  local  asylum  or  catcb 
ing  the  latest  public  execution. 

In  a  blind  ambition  to  feast  witl 
the  fashionables  and  share  their  par 
ticular  pleasures,  we  are  letting  oup 
selves  be  pushed  out  of  the  area  ol 
worldly  wisdom  into  the  realm  ol 
moral  malaise.  Short  skirts  and  tranS' 
parencies  are  suddenly  "in"  aloni 
with  the  glittery  plastics  and  calf 
clutching  boots,  and  the  fun  aspec 
has  vanished.  The  "in"-sheep  emerg 
as  near-facsimiles  of  red-light  ladies 
with  only  the  absence  of  a  whip  in  th' 
hands  of  the  booted  and  the  presenc'l 
of  body  stockings  on  the  sheered,  t' 
testify  to  some  remnant  of  a  Puritai] 
past,  if  not  to  the  tickle-and-teai 
let's-not-go-all-the-way-right-awa 
school  of  morality.  Fashion  may  wel| 
be  spinach,  or  even  broccoli,  but  whei 
it  follows  the  "in"  road  to  a  point  ni 
merely  of  a-sexuality  but  anti-se: 
uality  (trousers  and  boots  by  day  am 
bits  of  nudity  at  night  and  try  ti 
avoid  schizophrenia  in  between),  wi 
ought  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  poisoi 
amid  the  protein. 

T  ■ 

iennessee  Williams  and  Edwarc 
Albee,  whose  creative  genius  probeij 
the  truths  of  the  heart  with  raw  ter 
minology  and  broken  taboos  amonj 
their  tools,  have  left  the  tools  but  noi 
their  talents  to  their  successors.  Littli 
has  been  left  unsaid  or  undone  on  thi 
off-Broadway  stage;  even  on  comj 
mercial  Broadway  we  were  offered,  a 
matinee  fare,  of  course,  a  comedy  in 
volving  a  merry  mix-up  in  artificis 
insemination  (which,  due  to  somi 
one's  squareness,  somehow  took  plac 
ofTstage).  We  do  draw  lines:  dis 
jockeys|are  thinking  twice  about  som 
of  the  folk-rock  lyrics,  and  its  pro 
ducer  did  withdraw  a  Beatles  albur 
jacket  that  depicted  the  quartet  a 
butchers,  clutching  hunks  of  ra^ 
meat  and  the  bodies  of  decapitate 
dollies. 

It  had  been  intended  as  "pop-ar 
satire."  Of  course.  Pop  art  and  satir 
are  "in"— so  why  not  bloody  up  th 
Beatles? 

Murder  and  mayhem  and  mentJ 

collapse  and   

smut  and  anti- 
and  multi-sex- 
uality are  way 
"in"  too.  And 
who  among  us 
is  going  to  have 
the  courage  to 
go  out  and  be 
sick  about  it 
all?  END 


Hit 
k 
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YOU  MAY  HAVE  ALREADY  WON 

100  a  month  FOR  LIFE 


"101  Incomes  For  Life"  are  reserved 
for  tfie  winners  in  the  all-new,  1966 
Longines  Symphonette  Sweepstakes! 
Yes,  The  Longines  Symphonette  invites 
you  to  enter  its  newest,  most  exciting 


sweepstakes  ever!  incomes  of  $100  a 
month  for  life!  $500  a  year  for  life! 
$250  a  year  for  life!  $100  a  year  for 
life!  And— other  prizes.  More  than 
70,000  chances  to  win! 


Now  The  Longines  Symphonette  Society  proudly  presents 


Free 


The  Famous,  Award-Winning 

HERB  ALPERT* 

and  THE 

TIJUANA  BRASS 

plus  selections  from  THE  BAJA  MARIMBA  BAND 


in  a  sparkling  five-record  Treasury  of  songs  that 
have  taken  the  nation  by  storm!  Includes  "A  Taste 
Of  Honey",  the  song  that  won  the  coveted 
Grammy  Award  for  "Best  Record  of  the  Year"!; 


i 


for 


ISTEN  FREE  FOR  10  DAYS 
!  the  most  exciting  and  satisfying  melody  to  come  to  America  in  four  decades! 


k  since  New  Orleans  in  the  20"s  has  a  new  sound 
l»)t  the  nation  so  quickly  . . .  never  before  have  a 
ttnony  and  rhythm  claimed  so  universal  a  foUow- 
T  If  you  have  never  heard  Herb  Alpert  and  The 
na  Brass  . . .  you  have  an  experience  in  store 

All 

ae  music  of  The  Tijuana  Brass  recreates  the 
eiDestuous  happiness  of  Fiesta.  It  conjures  up  the 
mic  of  the  Bull  Fight . . .  the  pageantry  of  Old  iNew 
*r  .ms  . . .  the  emotions  of  the  "Roaring  Twenties", 
t  above  all-you  enjoy  sheer  melody  without 
a  phony  when  vou  hear  HERB  ALPERT  and  THE 
IJANA  BRASS! 

<EE  BONUS:  TELEVISION  S  NEW  FAVORITES. 
1  BAJA  MARIMBA  BAND!  The  exciting  Herb 
Treasury  includes  12  performances  of  THE 
•/  A  MARIMBA  BAND  that  you've  seen  and 
n  yed  on  major  television  spectaculars! 


Yes,  60  great  selections  in  a  single  five-record 
Treasury,  produced  with  the  meticulous  care  and 
hand-inspection  that  have  made  "Lixlng  Sound"  a 
trademark  meaning  the  finest  in  modern  recording 
technique! 

FREE  FOR  10  DAYS-SAVE  OVER  50%! 

You'd  expect  to  pay  as  much  as  89'  each  for  The 
Tijuana  Brass  on  ordinary  45  RPM  records,  but  this 
great  Treasury  enables  you  to  own  their  award- 
winning  performances  for  only  24'  each.  Best  of  all, 
listen  FREE  for  10  days,  return  The  Herb  Alpert 
Treasury  and  owe  nothing  ...  or  send  just  S5  a 
month  until  S13.88  (plus  postage-handling)  is  paid! 

LIMITED  TIME  OFFER-please  act  at  once.  Mail 
card  bound  in  to  find  if  you  have  already  won  S 1 00 
A  MONTH  FOR  LIFE  and  to  enjoy  HERB  ALPERT 
and  THE  TIJUANA  BRASS  Free  for  10  days! 


Less  than  24c  a  selection! 


$ 


ONLY  *  MONTH 

...or  S13.88! 

STEREO  A  MERE  S1.80 
ADDITIONAL  FOR  ALL 
FIVE  RECORDS! 

No  extra  charge  for 
deluxe  presentation  case! 


J 


ALL  THESE  SONGS  AND  MORE  ARE  YOURS-INCLUDING  THE 
AWARD  WINNING  '  A  TASTE  OF  HONEY"! 


;olly! 

South  Of  The  Border 

I've  Grown  Accustomed 

1  Sunday 

Desafinado 

To  Her  Face 

Tree 

Lollipops  And  Roses 

Let  It  Be  Me 

Whipped  Cream 

All  My  Loving 

-e 

Green  Leaves  Of  Summer 

The  Great  Manolete 

Rock 

Milord 

Struttin"  With  Maria 

^•••onely  Bull 

The  Girl  From  Ipanema 

America 

PLUS  12  songs  by  The  Baja  Marimba  Band  including 

M 

Moongiow,  Red  Roses  For  A  Blue  Lady  and  ten  more. 

60  GREAT  SELECTION 

S  IN  ALL! 

ham  svMtntakes works...  The Lai- 
gmes  Symotionetta  has  reservtd  tjie 
dcKribcd  fifts  ror  noldcn  al  luckr 
naiBtcn,  sciactsd  fty  alactfaic  aKB- 
gulBS  mttK  tt*  dmctian  o<  ttw 
D.  L  8Wr  CMpontiaa.  EJdi  Usky 
Na*ir  amftn  ntoiitlal  ky  in 
adun  21  jtm  o(  x*  ar  oUer  will  b« 
ducked  apiat  lh«  afficial  lot  of 
■mnint  nsmtarj.  EaiplOTacs  of  The 
Uncncs  S)raM>analti  and  its  aCU- 
ato.  ar  msan  l«si  (ban  Zl  («en  a( 
a«a.  Am  not  to  difiMc.  Yaw  tn- 
tij  mmst  lot  llu  aSkat  lucky  mm- 
bar.  and  mast  ka  chadiad  YES  ar 
NO.  (-NCantrieinaybainstadon 
post-oaid  bind-in  card.)  Etitnas 
•ttstbaracamdky  JanaafrS.  I9C7. 
Die  iwaapiMkaT  a  a*idct  la  in 
FadanI,  State  and  lacal  fnatiHoni. 
Proa  wimwR  anil  b«  nolifad  by 
aiaiL  A  list  of  laiar  prize  winners 
will  be  sent  apon  riiiiiait  H  y««  send 
aMd-iddras 


MAIL  POSTAGE-PAID  CARD  OR  COUPON 


THE  LONGINES  SYMPHONETTE  SOCIETY 

Symphonette  Square,  Larchmont,  N.  Y.  1C33S 

Please  send  me  the  Treasury  of  Herb  Alpert  and  The  Tijuana  Brass  to  audi- 
tion FREE  for  10  days.  If  I  am  not  satisfied  I  may  retijrn  it  within  10  days 
and  owe  nothing,  or  send  just  $5  a  month  until  the  modest  price  of  just 
$13.88  (plus  postage  and  handling)  is  paid. 

PLEASE  CHECK  ONE:  Z  High  Fidelity  Z  Stereo  (S1.80  morel 


NAME. 


(please  print) 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


.STATE. 


-ZIP. 


□  No — Do  not  give  me  10-day  trial,  but  let  me  know  if  I  have  won. 
Here  is  my  LUCKY  NUMBER^  


f\  MUNinLr  ntrUni  rnuivi,  or,  aimu  run  i ntz  ruuiMutn  JUUniMML  oci  lor  iviMnuMnizi  r\Muic>ui\ 

JOURNAL 


THE  CALENDAR  SAYS  the  New 

Year  begins  January  1,  but  we  know 
better.  The  time  for  real  resolutions 
and  fresh  starts  is  now,  in  Septem- 
ber, with  a  whole  new  school  year 
looming  ahead.  So  resolve  now. 
Resolve  to  get  all  A's  or  B's— or 
at  least  to  do  much  better  than 
last  year.  Resolve  to  read  a  news- 
paper a  day,  a  magazine  a  week, 
a  book  a  month.  Resolve  to  ven 
ture  an  opinion,  to  speak  out,  to 
put  forth  a  little  bit  of  extra  ef- 
fort in  everything  you  do  from 
now  on.  In  fact,  resolve  to  make 
this  the  best  year  ever.  And  it  prob- 
ably will  be. 

LONDON  BY  MAIL.  Have  the 

look  that's  happening  now  on  Car- 
naby  Street:  brass-buttoned  jacket, 
slick-as-a-whistle  pipestem  pants, 
both  in  a  blaze  of  red  corduroy; 
yellow   and   red   cotton  print 
blouse  that  matches  the  jacket's 
hning.  All  in  sizes  5-15.  The 
jacket,  $12.98;  pants,  $9.98; 
blouse,  $7.98.  Write,  en 
closing  postage,  to  Dept. 
265,   the  J.C.  Penney 
Company,  1301  Ave.  of 
the  Americas,  N.Y.C. 


COME  WITH  US  to 

a  recording  session  and 
meet  the  Young  Rascals. 
(Their  Good  Lovin'  was 
number  one  across  the 
country  a  few  months 
ago.)  They  came  into  the 
studio  all  jokes  and  horse- 
play, rehearsed  for  hours. 
Then,  when  it  was  time  to 
record,  the  lights  were 
dimmed  and  they  became 
the  most  serious,  business- 
like young  men  imagin- 
able. They  are  (top,  left) 
Gene  Cornish,  guitarist — 
a  Laurel  &  Hardy  fan,  he 
prefers '  'plain,  quiet  girls . ' ' 
Then  (top,  right)  there's 
drummer  Dino  DaneUi,  a 
quiet,  graceful  young 
man.  Lead  vocalist  Eddie 
Brigati  (middle)  has  been 
described  as  a  modern- 
day  Dead  End  Kid.  Dur- 
ing the  session,  he  was 
here,  there,  everywhere, 
explaining  the  compli- 
cated setup  of  sound 
equipment  to  us.  Felix 
Cavahere  (bottom)  once 
wanted  to  be  a  doctor, 
now  provides  the  hard- 
driving  organ  sound  the 
group  is  known  for. 


IT'S  FUN —  and  you  don't  have  to  be  an  artist — to  do  a  wild, 
pop  art  portrait  of  yourself,  your  friends.  Here's  the  basic  tech- 
nique: Select  a  photograph  that  has  clearly  defined  light  and 
dark  areas,  Hke  the  one,  far  left,  below.  You  can  use  a  candid 
snapshot,  or  even  a  ''portrait"  from  a  "four-poses-for-a-quarter" 
machine.  Take  the  photo  to  a  drugstore  or  film-developing  lab 
and  ask  for  an  enlargement  (8x10  inches  is  a  good  size  to  work 


with)  made  on  high-contrast  paper.  When  you  have  the  enlarge- 
ment, use  a  finely  sharpened  No.  2  pencU  to  transfer  the  outlines 
of  the  photograph's  light  and  dark  areas  to  a  sheet  of  tracing 
paper.  Simplify.  Trace  basic  shapes  only  (as  we  have,  center, 
above).  Turn  tracing  to  reverse  side  and  carefully  retrace  the 
outlines.  Now,  place  the  tracing,  right  side  up,  on  canvas  board, 
and  go  over  outlines  again,  with  pencil.  When  you've  finished, 
photogr^iph's  b<;8ic  shapes  will  have  been  transferred  to  canvas 
board.  Using  the  original  photo  as  a  guide,  fill  in  the  outlines 
with  color  We  ME^d  oils,  kept  the  color  fairly  naturalistic  (right, 
above).  You  could  use  crayons,  marking  pens,  pastels— or  get 
interesting  e^f^■^•ts  hy  ur-iing  only  two  colors  (red  and  green, 
perhaps),  or  dilio/'j;jt  v-jiues  of  one  color 

I  M 

A  trs4«m«rl<  of  th*  Curtit  PublishiriK 


VINYL  RAINCOATS, 

poor-boy  knits,  cowboy  shirts 
and  kooky  plastic  jewelry. 
They're  aU  fine,  right  this 
year,  and  great,  good 
fun.  But  it  just  wouldn't 
seem  hke  going  back  to 
school  without  taking  a  few 
of  the  wardrobe-building  clas- 
sics along,  too.  Classics  like 
butter-soft  cashmere  sweaters 
worn  with  pearls,  neat-fitting 
navy  wool  blazers,  knee  socks, 
^  and  that  aU-time  great:  a  back- 
to-class,   movie-dating,  Satur- 
day-afternoon-shopping 
jumper  like  the  one  here. 
Our  jumper  is  of  wool  plaid,  is 
Kirted  with  a  whiz  of  pleats, 
comes  with  its  own  swag  of  a 
scarf,   costs  about  $35.  By 
young  designer  Ann  Noerd- 
linger  (for  her  own  company, 
Timandra).    Ann,  inciden- 
tally, likes  to  think  of  her 
designs  as   "classic,  but 
classics  that  swing  in  a 
fresh   new   way,  the 
kind  of  clothes  that 
make  the  boys  want 
to  meet  the  girls." 


ei966  CLAIROL  INC.  *LSO  AVAILABLE  IN  CANADA  .TBAOEMARKS 


If  you're 

going  to  be 

a  blonde, 
be  a  good 

one. 

-     ,.  EXTRALITEA*       CHAMPAGNE  BEIGE*  TOWHEAD* 


Only  Clairol  Creme  Toner  gives  you  32  pale,  delicate  shades  to  choose 
from.  Only  Clairol  CremeToner  makes  lightened  hair  exactly  the  color  you 
want  it  to  be.  And  the  color  lasts.  Why  fool  around  with  anjthing  else? 

■ 

Clairol  CremeToner 


If  you  feel  weekend  radio 
is  absolutely  indispensable, 
you  must  be  putting  us  on. 


i 

We  admit  it.  You  can  live  without  weekend  CBS  Rac  j 
—at  times.  When  you're  skin  diving  or  sky  diving,  wi 
be  out  of  our  depth.  Or  over  our  head.  But  otherwi 
we  add  a  lot  to  your  scene.  li 

Take  sports.  We  bring  you  "Jack  Drees  on  Spor 
1 0  times  each  weekend.  Plus  Phil  Rizzuto  with  "Spo 
Time"  on  Saturdays.  Take  happenings.  We  bring  y 
the  news  all  through  the  weekend.  By  ace  reporti 
like  Richard  C.  Hottelet,  Allan  Jackson,  Dal! 
Townsend. 

Take  everything.  Like  "Weekend  Dimensio 
hosted  by  Bob  Dixon:  17  free-wheeling  broadca 
with  provocative  guests,  on-the-spot  reports, 
chuckles  from  Arthur  Godfrey.  Garry  McH 
and  Norton  Mockridge. 

So  put  CBS  Radio  on  this  weekend  (y( 
station  is  listed  below).  You'll  find  us  ab 
lutely  indispensable— most  of  the  time. 

The  CBS  Radio  Network 


Top  Row :  Jack  Drees,  Garry  Moore, 
Richard  C.  Hottelet,  Arthur  Godfrey. 
Kneeling :  Phil  Rizzuto. 


THE  CBS  kADIO  NETWORK  STATIONS  WHICH  SERVE  THIS  REGION  ARE:  Af  /on.,  /  KOOL,  Tucson  KOI  D  California  Bakersfield  KBIS,  Chico  KHSL.  Eureka  KINS.  Fresno  KFRE.  Los  Ant'. 

Motleito  Kbf  f,  Piilrn  S[;rtng-.  ff.MJ,  KoOdifiR  KVCV.  Satr.imenlo  KfBK,  San  (Jiok'j  KhMti.  '-.in  ( rancisco  KCBS  Colorado  Coloriido  SprinRS  KVOR,  Denver  KLZ.  Grand  Junction  KREX  Idaho  Boise  KHOI.I 
FhII»  KID,  I  ewi-.tori  KfLC  Kama*  Colby  KXXX,  fitlsburK  KSEK,  Topeka  WIBW.  Wichitn  Kl  H  Minnesota  BrorkenridKo  Wahp<;1on  KUMW,  Duluth  KDAL,  Minneapolis  St.  Paul  WCCO  Missouri  Joplin  II 
Kansas  City  KUAO  Montana  8u"<:  KliOW.  Credit  falls  Kf  BB,  Missoula  KGVO  Nebraska  ScottsbluK  KOLT  Nevada  I  as  VeHas  Kl  UC  New  Mexico  Albuquerque  KGGM  North  Dakota  Bisniart  k  KBMR,  II 
son  KDIX,  Fargo/Moorhoad  KVO/.  Grand  Forks  KILO.  Jamestown  KEYJ,  Valley  City  KOVC  Oklahoma  Oklahoma  City  Norman  WNAD,  Tulsa  KOMf  Oregon  Funene  KWFS,  Klamath  Falls  KFLW,  Mil 
KYJC,  Portland  KOIN,  Roieburj;  Kf'NR  Texas  Austin  KTBC,  Corpus  Chrlsti  KSIX,  Dallas  KRLD,  El  I'aso  Kl//,  Houston  KTRH,  I  ubbock  KFYO,  San  Antonio  KMAC,  Texarkana  KOSY,  Wichita  Falls  KWF1I 
Cedar  City  KSUB,  Sail  Lake  City  KSL  Washington  '-•latlle  KIRO,  Spokane  KQA,  Sunnyslde  KREW,  Walla  Walla  KUJ.  Wonatclico  KUEN  Wyoming  Casper  KATI,  Lander  KOVt  Canadian  Stations:  Mo| 
CKGM,  Ottawa  CFRA,  Toronto  CHUM 
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Your  growing  family 
could  be  the  one  to  win 
$25,000. 

To  help  us  celebrate 
our  growing  family. 

We're  giving  away  $55,000  in  cash  prizes. 
Why? 

To  celebrate  our  still-growing-strong  Hi-C  fruit  drink  family. 
The  first  member  was  Hi-C  Orange. 
That  became  first  among  all  fruit  drinks  so  fast  we  just  kept 
on  going— and  growing. 

Now  we've  done  it  again. 

Our  latest  addition  is  a  luscious  new  arrival— Hi-C  Cherry. 

Full  details  on  how  you  may  win  are  on  the  entry  blanks  near 
every  store's  display  of  Hi-C.  (No  purchase  required  to  enter.) 

First  prize  is  $25.000— but  there  are  over  1,000  ether 
cash  prizes,  too. 

We  think  we've  made  every  one  of  our  Hi-C  f  ru  t  drinks 
a  real  winner. 

Now  we'd  like  to  do  the  same  for  you. 


OFFER  EXPKES  NOWOffiER  L 1966.  (VM  alMe  DRiMMed  b«  IM) 


Cook  on  paper  plates?  Yes,  in  the  incredible  Tappan  Elec- 
tronic Range.  It  uses  microwaves  to  bake  cakes  in  3  minutes, 
cook  5-lb.  roasts  in  30  minutes.  Food  never  sticks  or  burns. 
Cooks  so  fast  flavor  can't  get  out  (but  you  can — this  kitchen 
wonder  saves  hours  every  day). 


Gang  of  guests?  Cook  a  meal  for  30  in  this 
Tappan  Electric  Range.  It's  got  the 
biggest  oven  of  any  30-inch  range.  Big 
Visualite  oven  window  lets  you  see  what's  cooking,  and 
Tappan  Vent  Hood  whisks  away  cooking  odors. 


If  you  don't  have  enough  time, 
maybe  you  don't  have  enough 


Double  up  your  cooking  with  a  Tappan  Double 
Oven  Gas  Range.  Two  ovens  save  you  time — and 
who  ever  heard  of  food  sticking  to  Teflon-coated 
oven  liners?  Just  pull  them  out  and  swish  clean 
in  the  sink.  Then  play  with  the  cat. 


Tappan  Time  IVIachines 


Save  shopping  trips.  Tappan's  Twin-Temp  Combo  Refrigerator-Freezer  is  a  21- 
cubic  foot  supermarket  right  in  your  kitchen.  Stores  109  meals,  fits  a  space  just 
36  inches  wide.  Decorator  trim  kit  offers  unlimited  possibilities.  Match  the 
refrigerator  to  your  cabinets  or  insert  a  variety  of  colorful  laminates  (Idea:  add 
a  blackboard!)  And  no  defrosting,  ever. 


Dishes  come  clean  in  a  Tappan  Reversa-Jet 
Dishwasher,  no  scraping  or  pre-rinsing  neces 
sary.  A  Tappan  gets  sticky  food  most  dishwash- 
ers miss,  because  reversing  spray  arms  wash 
dishes  on  both  sides  (like  you'd  do  it  by  hand). 
If  youVe  got  better  things  to  do  than  wash 
dishes,  get  a  Tappan  built-in  dishwasher  you 
can  match  to  Tappan  kitchen  cabinets.  Or  a 
Convertible -Portable  —  the  full-size  portable 
you  can  build  in  later.  (A  Tappan  Food  Waste 
Disposer  will  complete  your  time-saving  kitch 
en  full  of  Time  Machines.) 

For  color  brochures  on  any  (or  all)  Tappan  Timt 
Machines,  please  write  us. 


Time  Machines 


Th«  Tftpp«n  ComMAv,  Man«tl«itf.  Onto  44X0  '  Tappan  Ouinty,  Lld,.Cana4i 


How  to  Make  With  a  Cake  Mix 

Things  Your  Mother  Never  Taught  You 


Even  our  modern  miracles,  as  you 
may  hare  learned  through  drear 
experience,  do  not  leap  all  by 
themselves,  full-blown  and  perfect, 
out  of  those  wondrous  cans  and 
packets.  But  nobody  in  this  whirly 
world  slops  long  enough  to  tell 
you  certain  basics.  So  how,  for 
instance,  can  a  young  thing  start 
to  make  with  a  cake  mix?  First, 
read  the  package  directions  all 
the  way  through.  Read  them  twice. 
You  need  two  pans  for  a  layer 
cake.  They  should  match.  If  you 
haven't  the  exact  size  called  for, 
use  what  you  have.  Just  be  sure 
pans  are  filled  no  more  than  half. 

"Grease  the  pans,"  directions 
bid.  What  do  you  use?  Two 
ringers,  honey.  Then  you  know 
that  every  cranny  has  been 
covered.  "Du.st  with  flour—." 
Whoops.  "No  flour,"  you  wail, 
"I  bought  a  cake  mix."  Worry 
not,  use  a  tablespoonful  of  the 
iiiit:  instead  (drawing  I). 

If  you've  never  confronted  a  cake 
in  the  raw  before,  don't  panic. 
Hasy  does  it  with  a  howl,  big 
spoon,  a  rotary  beater  or  an 
electric  mixer  (drawing  2). 
Though  considered  wildly 
unorthodox,  some  of  the  sturdier 
cuke  mixes  tike  gingerbread, 
^pice  cake  and  the  like  can  be 
whirred  in  the  blender.  First 
plop  in  eggs,  if  called  for,  half  the 
liquid,  all  the  cake  mix  and  the 
rest  of  the  liquid.  Run  .)  seconds, 
N/zV  down  with  a  rubber  spatula, 
lilend  15  seconds  longer. 

How  do  you  know  when  a  cake  is 
done?  Simple  -it  begins  to  pull 
aicay  from  the  sides  of  the  pan. 
I'oke  it  gently  in  the  center. 
If  done,  the  cake  acts  springy  .  .  . 
no  finger  mark.  Leave 
undisturbed  in  their  pans  right- 
side  up  for  10  minutes  on  a  rack 
or  where  air  can  gel  underneath. 

Turning  out  is  a  flip.  Simply  run 
(I  knife  around  cake  edge,  cover 
pan  with  a  plate  and  ups-a-daisy! 
uV.i  Sprinkle  confectioners'  sugar 
between  the  layers  before  putting 
them  together.  Then  if  you  have  a 
paper  doily  sift  some  more  sugar 
over  top  to  make  a  pattern.  Or 
use  the  wire  rack  (4.)  Always 
cut  a  fresh  cake  with  a  saw- 
toothed  knife  arui  if  there  is 
any  left  to  freeze,  slice  first  so 
vou  can  grab  a  piece  at  a 
moment's  notice. 


1 
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Easy-care  Corfam®  enhances  the  Natiiralizer  Walk 


in  an  elegant,  cushion- lined  shoe 

The  twice-graced  shoe.  Enjoy  Corfam  and  NaturaUzer's  beautiful  fit.  Fashion  that  looks  and  feels 
good.  Looks  new  from  one  end  of  the  season  to  the  other  .  .  .  and  beyond.  An  occasional  swipe 
keeps  it  clean.  In  espresso  brown,  and  also  black.  Naturalizer  shoes  are  priced  from  S15. 
Brown  Shoe  Company,  St.  Louis. 


se  Suspicious! 


I't  waver. 

:  says  "Sanforized"— on  tag  or  label— you  can  trust  it. 
pie. 

matter  what  else  you  see  or  hear,  you  risk  fabric 
nkage  if  you  don't  see  "Sanforized", 
hould  be  right  there.  On  the  label, 
't  fall  for  a  ghb  "It's  the  same  thing." 
:  is,  why  doesn't  it  say  so? 
I're  entitled  to  "Sanforized".  ^ 
i  "Sanforized-Plus". 
them. 


OuMt.  PeabodT&Co..  Inc..  perwts  use  o«  iti  tMiemati  ■  Eanfor  red"  onl.  on  fabrics  wh.ch  meet  iis  ngid  shrinkage  reauirements 
tmatt  Its  retidar  inssection.  Suc^  fabrics  not  srinni  irore  tian  l^i  tr  tne  Government's  standard  test.  Use  of  tr.e  Companir's 
trademark  "SanlorOTl-Plus"  .s  oermitted  only  on  fabr  cs  ct-  eass  its  regular  tests  and  msoection  (or  smootnness  after  wasning, 
crease  fecoverr.  tensite  strenjin,  ana  tear  sl^engt^.  as  wei*  ss  ireeting  the  "Sanfonied" shrinkage  requirements. 


SA  NFORIZED  •  (^sanforiied  pjus^ 


Dialogue  with  Mothers,  by  Dr.  Bruno  Bettelheim 


Eyes  drowsy 
from  sleep? 


Take  a  moment 
for  MURINE 


...wake  up  and 
cleanse  your  eyes 


Make  this  sim;Je  eye  test. 
Put  a  few  drop',  of  gentle 
Murine  in  one  eye.  Blink. 
Look  around.  Pif;ht  av/.i  / 
you'll  notice  how  good 
Murine  makes  your  eye 
feel.  So  good  you'll 
quickly  apply  Murine 
to  the  other  eye.  ^ 


C  ) 


Handy  n^jw  vitj4<»/4 
botM4.  Alto 
bottl*  with  firoppnr. 

Th*  Mufim,  t-o  rAt/«0«.  V.H  A.  '  Ttn^fmatk*  H'  j.  U.S.  fat.  Of. 
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The  Danger  of 
Teaching  Your  Baby  to  Read 


First  Mother:  There's  a  new  book  going 
around  on  how  to  teach  your  baby  to 
read.  The  method  seems  to  make  good 
sense,  and  some  mothers  I  know  are  al- 
ready starting  to  use  it.  I'm  wondering  if 
this  is  natural,  or  is  it  pushing  the  child? 
Dr.  Bettelheim:  What  do  you  think? 
First  Mother:  It  dees  seem  natural. 
When  the  child  first  starts  learning 
words,  making  sounds  and  learning  ob- 
jects, why  not  identify  the  written  word, 
too?  It's  like  a  game,  without  any  push- 
ing .  . .  and  it's  on-ly  done  when  the  child 
wants  to  do  it. 

Dr.  B.:  Let's  have  some  other  reactions. 
Second  Mother:  I  think  the  book  is  in- 
teresting, and  I've  tried  it. 
Dr.  B.:  How  old  is  your  child? 
Second  Mother:  I  tried  it  once  when  she 
was  a  little  over  a  year,  and  she  seemed 
interested  .  .  .  but  not  as  interested  as  I 
was.  I  would  have  had  to  push  it,  for  her 
to  continue,  so  I  dropped  it.  I  taught  her 
to  differentiate  between  A  and  B,  but  I 
never  got  any  further  than  that. 
Third  Mother:  I  tried  that,  too,  and 
found  I  was  very  anxious  because  my  son 
didn't  respond  the  way  I  wanted  him  to. 
So  my  husband  told  me  to  stop.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Dr.  B.:  How  old  was  your  child  then? 
Third  Mother:  He  was  two.  Someone 
had  given  him  a  little  puzzle  of  letter  in- 
serts, which  he  was  very  happy  putting 
together.  I  thought  he  would  probably 
be  interested  in  this,  too,  so  I  bought  the 
teach-your-baby-to-read  kit.  But  I  gave 
up  after  the  A's. 

Fourth  Mother:  My  little  girl  is  three, 
and  she  can  count  numbers,  but  she  just 
didn't  remember  the  letters.  But  I  want 
to  know  if  we  should  teach  her  how  to 
read  when  she's  about  four. 
Fifth  Mother:  My  son  is  five,  and  he  can 
write  every  letter  in  his  name,  but  he 
writes  it  backwards.  When  you  say, 
"No,  you  start  with  the  J,"  he  says, 
"No."  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  to 
him.  Now  should  you  stress  the  right 
way,  or  just  let  him  take  his  time? 
Dr.  B.:  You  say  "should."  You 
"shouldn't"  steal,  that  I  know.  But  if 
you  ask  me  "should  you  go  to  the 
movies?"  This  I  don't  know.  I  wonder 
where  the  "should"  comes  from. 
Sixth  Mother:  My  little  girl  was  five  this 
past  December.  She  doesn't  go  to  school 
yet  because  she  missed  the  deadline. 
Dr.  B.:  No,  you  missed  the  deadline. 
(Laughter.  J 

Sixth  Mother:  I  tried,  believe  me!  Then 
my  oldest  boy  brought  some  books  home 
from  school ;  he  was  going  to  teach  her  to 
read.  She  became  interested  and  picked 
up  a  book,  and  taught  herself,  actually, 
because  he  didn't  spend  very  much  time. 
She  loves  it.  So  when  they're  ready,  they 
can  do  it.  But  I  haven't  pushed  her. 
Dr.  B.:  Yours  is  an  entirely  different 
story,  and  what  .she's  doing  i.s  fine.  And 
if  she'd  have  been  born  a  few  weeks 
earlier,  she'd  even  be  in  school.  Also  she 
wants  to  catch  up  to  the  (jlder  brother, 
and  he  is  interested  in  showing  his  su- 
periority; he  plays  teacher.  Hut  these 
ladies  raiw  the  issue  of  whether  you 
"should"  t<'ach  them  very  early  to  read; 
I  still  ask  where  do«is  the  word  "should" 
comes  from? 


Second  Mother:  The  "should"  came  up 
for  me  because  I  thought  this  early- 
reading  kit  was  a  good  plan,  but  then 
many  people  told  me  how  bad — or  con- 
fusing— it  could  be  for  my  child,  and  I 
got  all  mixed  up. 
Dr.  B.:  Anybody  else? 
First  Mother:  Don't  kids  naturally  be- 
gin noticing  words,  like  "milk"  on  milk 
bottles  and  names  on  cans?  If  a  child  is 
free  to  discover  words  in  a  way  that's 
natural  to  him,  on  food,  and  in  books, 
doesn't  he  make  himself  ready  for 
reading? 

Dr.  B.:  This  is  exactly  the  point  I  was 
waiting  for.  Where  does  the  "should" 
come  from?  What  are  you  striving  for? 
What  are  you  trying  to  achieve  for  your 
child? 

Seventh  Mother:  A  friend  of  mine  who 
had  a  very  bright  child  used  to  cut  out 
pictures  of  animals  and  things,  and  write 
their  names  in  very  big  letters.  Then  she 
just  hung  them  up  at  his  eye  level,  and 
made  no  special  fuss.  She'd  just  ask, 
"What's  this?"  and  he'd  say,  "It's  a 
bear,"  and  soon  he  knew  all  those  words, 
and  then  she  changed  the  pictures.  It 
was  an  easy,  comfortable  thing,  and  she 
never  pressured  it. 
Dr.  B.:  How  old  was  the  child? 
Seventh  Mother:  Three,  I  think.  But,  of 
course,  if  you're  concerned  about 
phonics  this  method  is  wrong.  They 
learn  to  recognize  certain  words,  but  it's 
not  going  to  help  them  learn  how  to  read 
other  material. 

Dr.  B.:  You  say  it's  wrong.  I  try  to  stay 
away  from  these  value  judgments.  You 
can  do  with  your  child  what  you  want. 
The  question  is,  what  do  you  want  for 
your  child?  Whatever  you  do  has  conse- 
quences. One  of  them  might  very  well  be 
that  the  children  learn  to  read  early.  But 
there  might  be  other  consequences,  too. 

Obviously  you  want  theij^o  be  early 
readers.  But  why  do  you  vPant  to  make 
them  early  readers?  Which  is  very  differ- 
ent from  something  they  do  on  their 
own,  spontaneously.  As  you've  de- 
scribed—at age  three,  four,  five,  they 
may  spontaneously  get  interested  in 
reading.  Some  don't.  But  some  do.  I 
don't  see  what's  wrong  with  this  spon- 
taneous interest,  though  even  there  you 
enter  in,  by  approving  or  disapproving. 
When  a  child  bangs  away  on  a  kettle, 
some  parents  might  get  him  a  drum  and 
drum  sticks,  and  make  a  drummer  out  of 
him;  other  parents  would  say,  "I  can't 
stand  this  noise.  Put  it  away."  So  even 
with  the  child's  spontaneous  activity,  we 
enter  in,  and  our  relationship  to  the  child 
has  an  influence. 

And  in  the  case  of  the  boy  whose 
mother  hung  pictures  on  the  walls,  there 
are  many  things  for  which  the  parents 
would  not  lerkd  their  walls  to  a  three- 
year-old.  At  three,  children  also  play 
with  paint  o-  finger  paint.  I  don't  know 
how  his  mother  would  have  felt  if  he  had 
started  to  finger-paint  the  whole  corri- 
dor. Again,  you  decide  which  tendencies 
you  want  to  inhibit,  which  you  want  to 
ignore,  which  you  want  to  reward  and 
encourage,  and  which  you  want  to  push. 
Seventh  Mother:  This  boy's  parents  are 
l)oili  hrilliarit  ;  I'm  sure  his  early  reading 
was  very  irnporlatit  to  them. 


Dr.  B.:  Why? 

First  Mother:  They  want  the  child  to 
brilliant  and  perfect  and  a  reflect  inn 
them. 

Dr.  B.:  If  two  parents  are  brilliant .  u  1 
should  they  expect,  according  i.i  I 
redity? 

First  Mother:  A  bright  child. 
Dr.  B.:  A  very  bright  child.  Now  a  ca 
could  be  made  for  rather  stupid  paren 
to  push  the  child.  But  if  they're  brilliar 
why  does  he  need  pushing? 
First  Mother:  The  child  could  excel  ev 
more,  maybe,  with  a  push. 
Dr.  B.:  That's  right.  And  why  shou 
the  child  excel? 

First  Mother:  For  the  parents'  image 
a  child  who  will  easily  succeed,  a  ch 
who's  studious  as  they  were,  becau 
that's  how  they  measure  success. 
Eighth  Mother:  But  there's  another  a 
preach— not  to  push  children,  but 
provide  them  with  enough  stimulus 
that  they  can  develop  to  their  full 
extent. 

Dr.  B.:  What  does  fullest  extent  mea 
Eighth  Mother:  I  think  you  have  to  gi 
them  a  chance  to  take  advantage  of  t 
set  of  genes  they're  born  with.  Not 
push  things  on  them,  but  to  make  th 
available. 

Dr.  B.:  You  want  to  provide  your  ch 
with  an  extremely  stimulating  ein  ir. 
ment.  Why? 

Eighth  Mother:  I  think  it's  impoi  i; 
for  an  individual  to  achieve  the  m 
that  he  can. 
Dr.  B.:  You're  born  with  a  certain  e 
dowment  that  differs  from  person  to  p^ 
son,  but  you're  also  born  with  a  cert 
amount  of  energy,  which  you  can  ( 
pend,  but  which  you  have  to  replenii 
And  it's  a  shocking  fact  that  many  of  o 
children  are  already  on  tranquilizers 
grade  school.  If  we  give  them  a  lot 
stimulation,  as  we  can,  it  depletes  tl 
amount  of  energy.  Sure,  they  can  ma 
age,  but  many  of  you  believe  that 
happy,  normal  life  is  to  get  married  a 
have  a  family.  A  lot  of  famous  geniu! 
who  learned  to  read  early  never  m; 
aged  that! 

So  the  issue  is,  do  you  want  your  s< 
for  example,  to  be  a  brilliant  genius,  t 
to  lack  the  energy  and  emotional 
sources  to  get  married  and  have  childre 
It's  your  child,  you  can  plan  it  whiche\ 
way  you  wa-nt.  But  sitting  still  and  leai 
ing  to  read  doesn't  come  very  natura 
to  most  children  at  an  early  age,  in  1 
preschool  years. 

Ninth  Mother:  Children  are  still  act 
at  that  age. 

Dr.  B.:  Shall  we  cut  down  on  this  natu 
activity  with  rewards  and  inhibitions, 
have  them  sit  still  and  learn  to  rea 
And  what  are  we  losing  out  on,  by  tl 
effort,  later  on  in  life? 
Tenth  Mother:  You'd  hate  to  oversti 
ulate  your  child  before  school,  so  th 
he's  constantly  bored  when  he  gets  the 
Dr.  B.:  \'(ju  hate  it.  But  some  of  thi 
ladies  love  it.  They  want  children  to  re 
very  early.  And  no  doubt  it  can  be  doi 
Maybe  you've  heard  the  story  about  t 
dog  that  walks  on  its  hind  legs!  The  U 
doesn't  make  any  sense,  it  doesn't  lo 
pretty,  it's  the  slowest  way  of  locon 
tion  for  a  dog.  Miil  what's  (covHnui 
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impressive  is  that  it  can  be  done  at  all. 
So,  again,  why  do  you  want  your  chil- 
dren to  be  such  early  readers? 
First  Mother:  You're  sa\'ing  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  let  your  child  just  go  to 
school  and  become  completely  the  prod- 
uct of  the  school. 

Dr.  B.:  Look,  you  carried  him  within 
you  for  approximately  nine  months. 
Then  you  had  him  to  yourself  for  the 
most  important  formative  years,  up  to 
four  or  so.  Compared  to  all  the  shaping 
you  did  in  these  years,  there  is  little  the 
school  can  do  afterwards. 
Eleventh  Mother:  I  came  from  a  poor 
school  system.  But  among  the  children 
who  came  out  of  it  were  students  going 
to  Yale  and  Radcliffe.  A  child  who's 
bright  is  going  to  be  bright  anj^where. 
Dr.  B.:  Wait  a  moment.  That  isn't  true; 
we  know  that  malnutrition  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  We  know  that 
physical  care,  medical  care  and  most  of 
all  emotional  care  has  something  to  do 
with  it.  So  we  cannot  say  there  is  noth- 
ing we  as  parents  have  to  do. 
Twelfth  Mother:  When  a  child  is  ready 
for  something,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
Montessori  method? 
Dr.  B.:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  you 
raise  it,  the  widespread  use  of  puzzles 
comes  from  Montessori's  idea  that  we 
have  to  increase  the  manipulative  skills 
of  the  child,  because  from  this  comes 
manipulative  intelligence.  But  as  with 
everything  else,  you  can  make  a  fetish 
out  of  it  at  the  expense  of  other  things. 
For  anj-thing  you  push,  I  would  like  to 
know  why  you  don't  trust  that  the  aver- 
age environment  in  which  the  child 
grows  up  will  pro\'ide  stimuli  he  needs. 
First  Mother:  They  say  now  that  a 
child's  development  comes  between  two 
and  six,  and  that  after  that  not  only  their 
attitude  but  their  actual  development 
recedes,  and  that  if  you  wait  too  long 
you're  going  to  come  across  all  kinds  of 
problems. 

Tenth  Mother:  But  you  can  read  more 
to  a  child  of  three  than  just  what  they 
can  read  themselves,  like  "See  Jane.  See 
Spot."  My  son  brought  me  Peter  Pan  to 
read  to  him — a  book  he  couldn't  possibly 
read  by  himself  imder '  any  circum- 
stances, no  matter  how  bright  he  was. 
You  can  read  that  book  to  the  child, 
talk  to  him  about  it,  go  into  it  much 
more  fully  than  he  can  by  picking  up  a 
book  he  can  read  that  says,  "See  Spot." 
Dr.  B.:  This  is  another  important  issue. 
Reading  is  much  faster  than  listening, 
and  let's  assume  that  the  child  really 
learns  to  read  well  at  age  three.  Then 
what  happens?  If  you  can  really  read  well, 
you  no  longer  want  to  listen,  because  it's 
slow.  So  what  does  it  do  to  the  relation- 
ship between  the  child  and  the  parent? 
Thirteenth  Mother:  I  would  imagine  the 
child  would  lend  to  isolate  itself  more. 
Dr.  B.:  Exactly.  Now,  for  the  nursery- 
school  and  kindergarten  child,  as  we 
know,  socialization  is  the  biggest  learn- 
ing task.  Either  he  has  enough  mental 
energy  for  academics  or  for  socialization. 
Very  few  people  can  do  both.  Maybe  all 
of  you  feel  your  children  are  exceptions, 
but  my  advice  to  you  is,  don't  bank  on 
it.  If  you  could  observe  your  own  chil- 
dren in  kindergarten,  you'd  see  that 
what  Ihey'do  is  watch  other  children 
much  more  than  they  actually  play.  At 
the  playground,  too,  the  first  thing  they 
do  is  watch  the  other  children. 
Ninth  Mother:  I  wax  concerned  about 
my  little  itirl  hccauHe  she  kept  Hlandini; 
there  and  watching. 
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Dr.  B.:  To  learn  to  socialize  i%very  dit 
cult.  If  you  have  a  book  with  you  -ai 
later  on  there  are  some  kids  who  alwa 
carry  a  book  — if  things  get  a  little  1 
difficult,  out  comes  the  book  ami 
reads.  That  makes  the  kids  very  got 
readers,  but  very  poor  socializers.  No 
you  can  say,  "I  don't  care  whether  i 
child  is  successful  in  having  friends.  I' 
only  interested  in  his  being  an  erudi 
reader."  This  is  your  privilege.  It's  ve 
easy  to  teach  a  child  to  read  fairly  earl 
if  the  child  is  intelligent,  if  the  paren 
put  enough  energy  into  it  and  do  it  in 
gentle,  not  overpowering,  or  nasty,  wa 
Not  quite  as  early  as  these  books  su 
gest,  but  much  earlier  than  school  a% 
But  if  the  child  can  really  read,  he's  i 
longer  interested  in  your  reading  to  hil 
So  at  an  early  age  you've  already  cut( 
the  enjoyment  of  interaction,  and  t 
benefits  he  derives  from  it.  You've 
ready  made  him  a  bit  of  an  isolate. 
Fourteenth  Mother:  It  seems  to  me 
someone  wants  to  teach  the  child 
read,  and  they  love  them,  and  they 
not  intense,  the  child  isn't  going  to 
and  be  a  recluse.  I  mean  it  seems  to  i 
you're  so  nervous  about  whether  y 
should  be  teaching  them  or  not  teachi 
them  that  if  you  just  went  ahead  a 

loved  them  

Dr.  B.:  But  if  you  just  went  ahead  a 
loved  them,  why  would  you  want 
teach  them  reading? 
Fourteenth  Mother:  I  have  given  upt 
reading  kit,  but  I  did  start. 
Dr.  B.:  Of  all  the  possible  things  y 
could  teach  her,  why  did  you  want 
teach  your  child  reading  at  age  two? 
Fourteenth  Mother:  Oh,  well,  I  thinl- 
a  book  had  come  up  that  said  teach  I 
numbers,  or  how  to  be  an  impression 
painter,  I  probably  would  have  caug 
on  to  anN-thing. 
Dr.  B.:  That's  right.  Why? 
Fourteenth  Mother:  I  thought 
Maybe  if  it  had  been  my  second  child 
wouldn't  have  been  so  inclined. 
Dr.  B.:  Why  not? 

Thirteenth  Mother:  Because  you 
more  insecure  about  the  first  one. 
Dr.  B.:  What's  the  uncertainty  then? 
Thirteenth  Mother:  Not  knowing  i 
business  of  being  a  mother. 
Dr.  B.:  All  right,  but  may  I  ask  you 
consider  that  for  thousands  of  gene 
tions  mothers  had  a  first  child,  and  nc 
before  did  any  sizable  number  of  moth 
start  to  teach  their  child  reading.  E^ 
now  they  don't  do  it  in  other  societ  I 
Twelfth  Mother:  Well,  now  we  dcj 
have  anything  except  our  children- 
women.  Nothing.  Especially  when 
husbands  have  so  much  more  to  do. 
you're  going  to  make  sure  that  if  thi 
the  only  thing  you  have  to  do,  yoi 
going  to  read  everything  and  anyth 
you  can  get  your  hands  on  so  you'll  d 
good  job.  I  mean  it's  practically  the  o 
thing.  You  can  bake  bread  in  a  pseu 
baker-type  fashion,  but  the  only  th 
that's  really  going  to  have  any  effec 
the  kids.  It's  all  selfish,  all  this  kinc 
stuff  that's  underlying  it,  but  yoi 
going  to  push  it. 
Dr.  B.:  So  it's  you  who  decide.  Yo 
was  a  very  honest  statement.  You  p' 
them  not  because  it's  good  for  the  el 
but  because  it's  good  for  you.  Or  i 
good  for  you? 
Ninth  Mother:  It  seems  to  me,  too  mi 
women  use  their  children  as  the  end 
poor  kids.  If  the  child  is  bored,  why  cs 
he  read  or  climb  ladders?  But  why  i 
it  come  naturally? 
Dr.  B.:  I^et  me  ask  you  a  very  sinr 
f|ur'stir)n.  If  you  take  your  (ronlini' 
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;oHN  XXIIL  lUus- 
uated.  (ReuU  price 
$7.95) 


l)llll('MK) 


260.  THE  OXFORD 
DICTIONARY  OF 
QUOTATIONS 

(RetaU  price  $11) 


189.  THE  NEW  OX- 
FORD BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  VERSE 

(RecaU  price  $7.50) 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS:  The  most  economical  system  ever  devised 
for  building  a  home  library 


SEX 

ANDTHE 
COLLEGE 
.STLDENT 


187.  SEX  AND  THE 
COLLEGE  STUDENT 

A  report  of  THE 
GROUP  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF 
PSYCHIATRY.  (ReuU 
price  $4.50) 


280.  THE  AGE  OF 
VOLTAIRE  hy  WILL 
and  ARIEL  DURANT 
Illustrated.  (RetaU 
price  $12) 


286.  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE  AND  ITS 
THIRTY-FOUR 
FAMILIES  hy  AMY 

LA  FOLLETTE  JEN- 
SEN. Illustrated 
(Ret.  price  $12.50) 


161.  JOY  OF 
COOKING  by  IRMA 
S.  ROMBAUER  and 
MARION  R.  BECKER 
Illustrated.  (ReuU 
price  $6.50) 


I HE  EXPERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP  SUggCStcd 
nere  will  not  only  prove,  hy  your  own  ex- 
e-'nce,  how  effectually  membership  in  the 
0  :  of-the-MonthClub  can  keep  you  from 
liing,  through  overbusyness,  books  you 
'j1  intend  to  read;  it  will  also  demonstrate 
n«her  equally  important  advantage  enjoyed 
ynembers:  Book-Dividends.  Through  this 
n  ue  profit-sharing  system  Book-of-the- 
H  Club  members  can  regularly  receive 
ble  library  volumes  — at  a  small  fraction 
f  leir  price  — simply  by  buying  books  they 
!  buy  anyway. 


If  you  continue  after  this  experimental 
membership,  you  will  receive,  tyitl;  every 
Club  choke  you  buy,  a  Book-Dividend  Certifi- 
cate. Each  Certificate,  together  with  a  nominal 
sum,  usually  $1.00  or  $1.50— occasionally 
more  for  unusually  expensive  volumes— can  be 
redeemed  for  a  valuable  Book-Dividend  which 
you  may  choose  from  over  100  fine  library  vol- 
umes whose  retail  prices  now^  average  $7.  Since 
its  inauguration  the  almost  incredible  sum  of 
over  $362,000,000  worth  of  books  (retail 
value)  has  been  received  by  Club  members 
through  this  unique  plan. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  INC.  •  345  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10014 


126.  PAPA  HEMINGWAY 
A  Personal  Memoir 

by  A.  £.  HOTCHNER 

Illustrated.  (Retail  price  $5.95) 


431.  THE  RISE  AND  FALL 
OF  THE  THIRD  REICH 

by  WILLIAM  L.  SHIRER 

(Retail  price  $12.50) 
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Whenever  you  leave  home,  whether  it's  for  a  weekend,  vacation, 
or  on  business,  be  sure  to  take  along  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia 
to  stay  fit  for  fun  wherever  you  go. 

Here's  why:  The  excitement  of  traveling. ..the  extra  nervous 
tension, ..the  change  in  your  routine,  in  the  food  you  eat  and 
the  water  you  drink. ..any  or  all  of  these  can  upset  your  system 
and  cause  acid  indigestion,  heartburn,  or  irregularity. 

Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia  will  relieve  all  those 
travel  troubles  so  effectively  that  you  can  enjoy  yourself 
to  the  fullest  wherever  you  go. 

Be  sure  to  remember  this  v/henever  you  leave 
home.  Have  a  nice  trip,  and  don't  forget  the  Phillips'.  PH||,LIPS' 

MIIK  OF 

^  MAGNESIA 

Stay  fit  for  l?m  With  PHILUPS'  W 

— '(5/- 


DIALOGUE  coniiHucd 

tw()-and-a-half-year-()l(i,  and  you  i)ut 
on  one  side  the  ladder,  or  a  sandbox, 
and  on  tlie  other  side  the  reading  ma- 
terial, where  is  he  going  to  go? 
Mothers:  The  ladder  or  the  sandbox. 
Fifteenth  Mother:  I  have  a  daughter 
aged  two-and-a-half  that  I  could  really 
teach  to  read.  But  I  think  the  most  im- 
portant thing  is  to  learn  to  play  with 
children.  When  she  goes  to  school,  maybe 
she'll  be  brighter  than  the  others,  but 
she'll  also  be  able  to  play. 
Dr.  B.:  What  is  this  brightness?  One  of 
the  top  educators  of  this  country  tells 
this  story  about  going  out  into  Indian 
country  and  meeting  a  white  boy.  He 
asked  the  boy  what  time  it  was,  and  the 
boy  said,  "Show  me  your  watch."  So  he 
showed  the  boy  his  watch,  and  the  boy 
told  him  it  was  ten  minutes  to  noon. 
Then  the  man  asked  an  Indian  boy  what 
time  it  was,  and  the  Indian  boy  looked 
up  at  the  sun,  and  said,  "It's  just  a  very 
short  while  before  noon."  Now  which  of 
the  two  has  more  intelligence? 
Fifteenth  Mother:  It's  just  being  used 
different  ways. 

Dr.  B.:  Oh,  no!  It  takes  a  heck  of  a  lot 
more  intelligence  when  the  sun  changes 
every  day  to  know  the  time. 
Fifteenth  Mother:  And  he  works  within 
a  large  frame  of  reference. 
Dr.  B.:  Exactly.  When  you  read  facts, 
you  actually  take  very  few  elements  into 
account  to  arrive  at  your  conclusions. 
All  that's  necessary  is  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize the  hands  of  the  clock  and  these 
well-known  digits,  which  are  always  the 
same.  The  boy  who  looks  up  at  the  sun 
has  to  take  into  account  the  circle  of  the 
sun,  the  time  of  the  year,  the  latitude, 
and  all  these  other  things.  Actually,  in 
the  mechanics  of  reading,  there  are  very 
few  elements  you  take  into  account — as 
opposed  to  thinking  about  what  you  are 
reading,  and  bringing  to  bear  on  it  other 
material  you've  read.  The  kid  who  takes 
several  pieces  of  material  and  builds 
something  out  of  it,  not  following  a 
model,  has  to  have  a  plan  in  his  mind. 

The  kid  who  builds  a  boat  out  of  a  few 
sticks  has  to  have  a  mental  image  of  a 
boat,  has  to  look  at  these  sticks  and 
assess  how  they  can  be  arranged.  This 
is  a  much  more  important  and  much 
more  difficult  mental  exercise  than  read- 
ing a  story.  Which  is  again  different 
from  studying  a  scientific  text.  As  teach- 
ers know,  some  children  who  were  early 
readers  have  an  awfully  hard  time  mak- 
ing a  precis  of  a  story,  because  reading 
skill  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Otherwise 
our  I.Q.  tests  could  simply  be  reading 
tests,  or  vocabulary  tests.  And,  while 


these  .skills  are  very  important,  if  you 
don't  also  have  manipulative  or  prob- 
lem-solving skills,  you'll  get  nowhere. 
But  there's  no  evidence  that  any  of  those 
who  advocate  early  reading  can  show 
that  the  child  learns  to  think  faster. 
Tenth  Mother:  It's  just  skill. 
Dr.  B.:  That's  right.  And,  after  all,  I 
would  hope  it's  the  t  hinking  you're  after, 
not  reading.  The  child  who  can  read  at 
age  one  makes  a  tremendous  story,  a  con- 
versation piece.  You  can  write  and  tell 
your  mother  what  a  brilliant  child  you 
have.  But  precious  little  thinking  is  ac- 
tually involved.  And  the  next  thing  you 
know  is  that  people  start  to  look  up 
everything  in  books.  But  then  what  hap- 
pens to  their  spontaneous  observation, 
to  their  own  thought  processes? 

The  age  of  two  and  three,  in  ray 
opinion,  is  the  manipulative  age,  when 
you  learn  that  you  can  do  something 
with  your  body.  Now,  I  think  that  many 
people  who  learn  they  can  do  somelhinu 
with  their  body  get  the  courage  from  that 
to  believe  they  can  also  produce  from 
their  mind.  You  can  certainly  reverse 
the  order,  because  children  are  very  im- 
pressionable at  this  age,  most  of  all  in 
response  to  parental  demands.  It's  the 
parental  demands,  and  particularly  the 
mother's  desires  and  wishes,  that  shape 
the  small  child's  behavior. 

So  we  have  to  come  back  to,  why  does 
it  give  you  more  [pleasure  to  report  thai 
your  child  can  read  than  that  he  liin 
climb  the  ladder?  Both  are  learning; 
tasks.  Does  it  come  from  the  fact  thai 
you  know  that  your  children  aren't  likcl.\' 
to  climb  ladders  unless  they  grow  up  l.i 
be  house  painters?  On  the  other  hand, 
how  do  you  know  what  skills  they  miuht 
need  most  when  they  land  on  the  moon? 
Sixteenth  Mother:  I  think  it's  because 
you  want  to  do  what's  right.  I  know  my 
own  son  was  always  sort  of  shy  and  in 
troverted.  I  felt  maybe  he  wouldn't  be 
happy  that  way,  but  I  didn't  know 
Then  I  thought  maybe  he  should  get  out 
of  himself  more,  and,  to  his  credit,  he 
didn't  pay  attention  to  me.  He's  still  shy 
At  this  point  I'm  sort  of  mixed  up 
want  him  to  be  the  way  he  wants,  but 
somehow  society  feels  that  extroverts 
are  better  than  introverts. 
Dr.  B.:  All  right,  but  then  how  can  you 
say  that  society  says  you  should  teach 
them  to  read  at  age  one?  The  pluralistic 
society  we  live  in  offers  whatever  yovi 
want.  Society  tells  you,  "It's  fine  to  have 
only  one  friend,  and  this  popularity  stufl 
is  for  the  birds."  But  society  also  says 
"You  have  to  be  popular."  So  you  pick 
.lust  be  sure  you  pick  what's  best  foi 
your  child,  and  not  what's  best  for  you 
own  vanitv.  END 
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AN  FROM  GLAD  BRINGS  YOU 


schoo .. 


supplies 


r  Eraser,  ruler,  pencil  set . .  Twin  pen  set . . . 

on  set ...  or  Colored  pencil  set.  Get  one,  or 
©all  4.  You'll  find  one  of  each  attached  to 
p:ial  back-to-school  Glad  Sandwich  Bags 
e;ages.  At  your  grocer's,  now! 

ff  school  supplies  are  a  great  reason  to  buy 
■'    Sandwich  Bags— what's  inside  the  box 
,ou  an  even  better  reason.  Glad  Sand- 
Sags  have  the  famous  Fold-Lock  Top.  Fold 
^  'lap  in.  the  other  flap  over.  Just  like  that. 
L    Sandwich  Bags  lock  in  sandwiches... 
'c  in  freshess  and  flavor.  And.  Glad  Sand- 
'1  Bags  are  made  of  double-thick  plastic,  so 
1^  re  extra  strong.  School  lunches  keep  "just- 
ue-fresh."  You're  sure  the  children  enjoy 
te  good  things  you  pack  in. 
e  school  supplies.  Fold-Lock  Top.  That's 
hness  Plus!  If  you  haven't  tried  Glad 
Iwich  Bags  yet.  now's  the  time  to  step  to 
lead  of  the  class!  Make  sure  the  kids  are 
/  for  school.  Buy  one.  or  buy  all  four.  All 
of  the  special  Glad  Bag  Back-to-School 
iums  are  al  your  grocer's... today! 


AREGISTEnEO  TRADE  MARK  OF 


PIONEEBS  IN  PLASTIC 


Over  One-half  the  Women  in  America 
Wear  the  Wrong  Bra.  Do  You? 


Here's  how  to  tell.  Right  this  minute, 

v.-hiie  v:u  are  reaiir.^  this.  Can  you  feel 
:i::e  shiuiier  straps-  D:  tjtey  dent  ycur 
shoulders?  Did  you  think  they  had  to? 
Wrong  era.  "  '  '^Act2>,  xAt. J1^iOiX^ 


L : : i-i  d :  /.  n.  Does  the  bra  gap  out  in  the 

cleavage?  Sorrv.  ^^'^^^^^  ^-^-^'^ 


Is 


D- vctth 


d  ur^Wrt-r  a  rain. 


aps  short  to  get 


the  uplift  you  want?  Uh-uh.  /  /    •^^'^  ^ 


H 


hat  t:  Icck  for. 


The  hft 


D:es  it  feel  tight  -  Or  Ittse-  D3  you  feel  it 
at  all?  It  dcesn't  fit  ycu. 

What  you  need  is  a  fitter  a  fitting  room, 
ar.d  several  bras  to  try  on— not  just  Bali. 


  -    ^    rt^  e  from  under  the  cups. 

The  back  should  lie  dcv.  n  en  the  ;:h— the  Ic  .ver  the  back,  the  higher 
the  lift  in  front. 


The  straps  should  just  lie  there  on  your  shoulders... 'good  lazy  straps, 
supporting  no  weight,  ^ust  feeling  secure.  The  bra  should  cling  at  the 
cleavage— no  gap  at  all. 


If  the  bra  does  all  that— buy  it.  Ycu  have  a  bra  that  fits  you.^^y^^  j^c/ 
And  chances  are  it's  a  Bali.      "^^^  a^^^i 

Now  put  back  on  the  dress  you  wore  in.  Would  you  believe  the  right 


bra  could  make  such  a  difference? 


All  you  feel  in  a  Bali  is  beautiful. 


e :966  BMJ  BKMSSiE^E  D01«lPA1inr.  INC,  16  EAST  34«h  STREET,  MEW  YORK  16.  IN.V. 

.^Mccct  tit  cic/- 


Thia  page  ar. 


our  maQ  exac:l .  as  \  ou  see  ii.  Thank  vou.  thank  voii. 


vou.  Mrs.  '.VarmerdaiTL 


Ironing's  a  drag.  We'd  be  delighted  to  help, 

RCA  WHIRLPOOL  washers  and  dryers  have  special  settings  to 
keep  wrinkles  out  of  permanent  press  clothes,  plus  a  special  cool- 
down  process  that  gradually  cools  rinse  water  to  prevent  the 
shock  that  causes  wrinkles.  Now,  no-iron  clothes  (permanent  press 
and  such)  are  really  that— thanks  to  these  great  engineering  ideas. 


separate  speeds.  Flexibility  to  wash  almost  everything 
ur  family  will  wear!  Delicate,  lacy  things  .  .  .  right  up  to 
ag  rugs  and  sneakers.  Even  a  special  low  speed  to  do 
ur  hand  washables. 


Get  extra  dirty  clothes  clean. 

RCA  WHIRLPOOL  washers  have 
Super  Wash— a  special  setting  that 
gives  extra  dirty  clothes  a  pre-wash 
and  soak,  followed  by  the  regular 
cycle,  all  automatically. 


We  keep  the  promise  of  permanent  press. 

Our  dryers  actually  do  this  ironing  for  you  by 
tapering  off  the  heat  temperature,  then  tumbling 
clothes  for  10  minutes  in  unheated  air.  Wrinkles 
can't  bake  in.  And,  our  new  drying  system  works 
faster  than  ever  before! 


 ^  HOME  I  APPLIANCES 


S    OF    WHIRLPOOL  CORPORATION 


TRADEMARKS 


*N0  RCA  USED  BY  AUTHORITY  OF  TRADEMARK  OWNER,  RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA, 


CANJHIS 

maiMge 

BE  WED  ? 


Vera  Gave  Up  Her  Church  for  Sam 

By  DOROTHY  CAMERON  DISNEY 


It  is  sometimes  said  that  it's  not  the 
big  things  that  break  up  a  marriage — 
it's  the  small  things.  A  couple  may 
survive  a  profound  crisis,  but  drift 
apart  because  of  an  accumulation  of 
trifles.  Constant  watchfulness  is 
needed,  in  every  department  of  matri- 
mony! Conversely,  a  marriage  may 
break  up  in  spite  of  some  great  sacri- 
fice, when  it  could  be  held  together, 
strengthened,  and  made  into  an  ex- 
cellent partnership,  by  attending  to 
apparent  side  issues.  Vera,  in  the 
history  here  presented,  sometimes 
seemed  to  think  that  the  concession 
she  had  made  for  Sam  in  giving  up 
her  church  should  offset  any  number 
of  deficiencies.  Two  persons  who 
want  to  marry  successfully  should 
study  all  the  pros  and  cons  instead  of 
fixing  on  one  asset;  and  similarly  the 
couple  who  want  to  save  a  marriage 
should  refuse  to  stop  with  reconcilia- 
tion on  some  one  important  point; 
they  should  consider  all  other  interests 
and  bring  as  many  of  them  as  possi- 
ble into  harmony.  The  more  they  have 
in  common,  the  more  they  will 
prosper.  The  counselor  in  this  case 
was  Marcus  Berkov. 

Paul  Popenoe,  Sc.D. 
Founder  and  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of 
Family  Relations 

"My  father  was  so  hurt  and  an- 
gry when  I  married  Sam  he  didn't 
s|>eak  to  me  for  two  years,"  said 
28-year-<jld  Vera,  a  pretty  redhead 
with  a  firm  mouth  and  firmer  jaw, 
the  mother  of  three.  "Now,  after 
ten  years  of  marriage  I  am  on  the 
|M)int  of  suing  for  a  legal  sei^aration. 
And  it's  all  Sam's  fault. 

"I  gave  up  everything  when  1 
elof>ed  with  Sam  — my  family,  my 
friends,  my  home,  my  security.  I 
lovefJ  him  s*)  mu(  h  I  gladly  drove 
3,fXK)  miif«  across  the  country  with 
him,  all  the  way  from  f 'alifornia  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  been 
promi»!d  a  well-paid  job. 

"I  financed  our  trip.  The  (»r  we 


used,  which  was  pretty  scatty  I'll 
admit,  belonged  to  me.  I  bought  it 
second-hand  with  my  summer  and 
after-school  earnings  as  a  clerk. 
I  cashed  in  all  the  savings  bonds  I 
had  accumulated  since  childhood, 
$500  worth,  to  meet  our  motel  and 
food  bills  en  route  and  get  us 
started  in  the  East. 

"I  left  a  note  on  the  bedroom 
bureau  for  my  parents,  telling  them 
it  would  be  useless  to  try  and  locate 
me,  and  that  I  would  get  in  touch 
with  them  when  I  was  good  and 
ready.  The  cruelty  and  defiance  in 
my  note,  I  now  realize,  was  in- 
tended to  pay  them  off  for  their 
violent  disapproval  of  Sam. 

"The  biggest  sacrifice  I  made  to 
mai-ry  him,  in  my  pai'ents'  eyes  and 
in  mine  too,  was  my  religion.  There 
is  no  place  in  the  church  of  my 
childhood  for  divorce.  In  the  be- 
ginning I  had  the  um-ealistic  hope, 
as  did  Sam,  that  we  could  obtain 
an  annulment  of  Sam's  previous 
marriage. 

"The  girl  who  introduced  us,  a 
high-school  classmate,  told  me  Sam 
had  been  married,  that  his  wife  had 
run  off  with  somebody  else.  I  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  to  my  class- 
mate's house  to  make  a  fourth  at 
cards.  Frankly,  I  wasn't  much  im- 
pressed with  Sam  that  first  evening 
despite  the  fact  he  was  twenty- 
five— I  was  just  eighteen — ex- 
tremely handsome  and  well  dressed. 
He  spoke  very  little,  and  finished 
every  sentence  with  a  silly,  artificial 
laugh.  But  soon  I  sensed  the  an- 
noying mannerism  was  a  cover  for 
self-consciousness. 

"I  offered  to  drop  him  off  at  his 
home.  On  the  way  he  told  me  his 
wife  had  taken  their  car  when  they 
sjjlit  up  three  months  earlier,  that 
he  had  let  her  clean  out  their  joint 
bank  account  and  had  agreed  that 
sh'  Kjuld  sue  him  for  divorce  on 
gn  iinds  of  imompatibility.  To  me 
thi:  'teemed  wimewhat  dumb,  since 
they  had  no  children  and  she  was 


guilty  of  infidelity,  but  I  had  to  ad- 
mire his  generosity. 

"When  he  told  me  about  his 
shock  and  disillusionment  and  his 
bitter  loneliness,  I  said  I  would  see 
him  again.  In  no  time  we  were  going 
steady.  For  a  short  while  my  par- 
ents were  very  attached  to  Sam. 
But  when  he  told  them  about  his 
marital  status,  there  was  a  terrific 
blow-up.  It  was  a  hot,  sultry  Sat- 
urday, and  things  were  said — un- 
forgivable things — that  Mom  and 
Dad  probably  didn't  mean. 

"Next  day  Sam  and  I  took  off 
in  my  car,  headed  for  Dullsville, 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  legally  im- 
possible for  us  to  get  married  until 
six  months  later.  When  Sam  re- 
ceived the  long-awaited  news  from 
California  that  he  was  free  and  at 
last  we  were  able  to  marry,  I  was 
five  months  pregnant  with  Lucy, 
our  eldest  daughter.  Moreover,  I 
was  not  one  scrap  ashamed. 

"I  fii'mly  believed  Sam  and  I  had 
contracted  a  true  and  holy  mar- 
riage— a  marriage  for  all  eternity — 
the  night  I  gave  myself  to  him.  We 
were  legally  married  in  a  small,  evil- 
smelling  courthouse  by  a  cigar- 
smoking  justice  of  the  peace,  with 
me  decked  out  in  a  bargain- 
basement  maternity  dress.  Sam 
bought  an  orchid  corsage  for  me, 
which  was  typical  and  awfully 
sweet  of  him,  but  needlessly  ex- 
pensive. On  that  day  I  was  sure  our 
life  together  would  be  a  temporal 
and  spiritual  success,  even  though 
1  must  confess  I  ached  inwardly  for 
a  wedding  in  my  church. 

"Sam's  job  in  the  East — he  is  an 
expert  plasterer  and  carpenter — 
ended  when  the  government  con- 
struction contract  to  build  2,000 
houses  for  military  personnel  was 
fulfilled.  Our  stay  in  Pennsylvania 
was  no  |)icnic,  but  our  real  trou- 
bles began  after  we  returned  to 
('alifornia  six  years  ago  with  our 
daughter,  Lucy.  At  that  time  I  was 
|)regnant  with  Edna,  our  second. 


"I  expected  my  parents  to  be 
cool,  and  they  were  more  than 
cool — they  were  icy.  Their  main 
interest  in  baby  Lucy,  their  first 
grandchild,  was  in  whether  she  had 
been  christened  in  our  church.  1 
said  no;  I  had  joined  Sam's  church 
and  decided  to  bring  up  our  chil- 
dren in  his  faith.  My  parents  took 
the  position  I  was  living  in  sin  and 
rearing  their  granddaughter  in  sin, 
which  lessened  my  affection  for 
them,  although  the  youngsters  and 
I  still  visit  them  occasionally. 

"I  expected  Sam's  parents  to 
greet  us  with  open  arms.  Indeed,  I 
thought  they  were  fond  of  me;  my 
mother-in-law  flew  back  to  Penn- 
sylvania to  help  out  when  Lucy 
was  born,  and  was  a  tremendous 
morale  builder.  Things  were  dif- 
ferent when  we  went  back  and  set- 
tled in  California.  My  in-laws 
turned  against  me,  I  now  think,  be- 
cause Sam  and  I  refused  to  rent  a 
house  in  the  same  block  with  them, 
and  took  a  much  less  expensive 
place  fifteen  miles  away.  Sam  and  I 
had  to  watch  our  pennies,  as  I  care- 
fully explained  to  my  mother-in- 
law,  because  we  wanted  to  save  for 
furniture  and  accumulate  a  siz- 
able down  payment  so  we  could  buy 
a  place  of  our  own.  My  in-laws  still 
wanted  Sam  to  live  nearby,  regard- 
less of  the  drain  on  our  budget. 

"Sam  himself  grumbled  at  the 
place  I  picked  for  us  to  live,  saying 
it  was  grimy  and  too  cheap.  But, 
because  of  the  low  rent,  1  was  able 
to  save  almost  $300  a  month.  He 
was  earning  good  money — between 
$180  and  $200  most  weeks,  al- 
though he  didn't  always  collect  his 
extra  bonuses  unless  1  kept  after 
him.  Sam  is  a  soft  touch  for  any 
lx)ss  who  cries  that  he  is  overex- 
tended and  (lose  to  bankruptcy. 
One  time,  to  help  out  a  luckless 
builder,  Sam  actually  went  so  far  as 
to  accept  wages  at  less  than  union 
scale.  The  union  could  have  fined 
liim  for  that.  {continued) 


Thit  Mfias  IS  bated  on  Information  from  tha  IHe»  ol  Hk;  Amarlcan  Indltuta  of  Family  Ralatlont  of  Lot  Angatat,  a  nonprofil  educational,  counseling  and  research  organl7atjon  with  a  staK  o( 
70  counselors.  It  is  the  oldest  and  largest  marrisK"  r  ounsallng center  In  the  world.  The  true  stones  reported  here  are  drawn  from  Interviews  with  couples  and  counselors  Involved.  Names, 
c.eographic  locations  and  other  minor  details  havn  Lunn  altered  to  conceal  the  identity  of  the  couples  who  sought  counseling. 
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When  everyone  leaves, 
open  the  sofa,  call  it  a  night 


and  go  to  bed. 


Not  one  of  your  guests  could  tell 
from  looking  at  it ...  or  sitting  on  it 
. . .  that  your  magnificent  sofa  is 
ready  to  go  to  bed  when  you  are. 
That's  the  beauty  of  a  Hide-A-Bed  * 
sofa.  Slim,  svelte— yet  each  one 
has  a  "guest  room  "  inside,  for  no 
more  than  you  would  pay  for  a 
comparable  one-way  sofa.  How 
will  you  have  your  Hide-A-Bed? 
Simmons  makes  all  the  most  ele- 
gant styles  . . .  Contemporary, 
Mediterranean,  Traditional,  Early 
American  . . .  you  name  it.  You 
can  custom-choose  just  about 
anything  you  like.  Take  your 
pick  of  hundreds  of  handsome 


decorator  fabrics.  Choose  your 
sofa's  size,  trims,  cushion  com- 
forts, casters.  Every  mattress  is 
full-length  and  Simmons.  You 
can  even  have  Beautyrest"  and 
Super  sizes.  Priced  from  $199.95 
to  about  $700.  These  days,  no 
living  room  sofa  is  worth  the  price 
unless  it  has  a"guest  room"  inside. 

Hide-A-Bed  Sofa 

H  SIMMONS 


Model  shown  is  Andover(UHB  140-4-415).  Price  with  Beautyrest  mattress  about  $410. 


"How  can  ingredient  soaps 
compare  with  pure  Ivory  when  you 
want  a  rest  from  makeup?" 

says  Wendy  Jordan,  TV's  Airline  Stewardess 

Sure,  you  want  a  rest  from  makeup.  How  else  can 

your  skin  stay  young?  Especially  if  you  wear  makeup  like  I  do  . . . 

for  hours  and  hours  on  the  job.  Trouble  is,  many  soaps  are  all  souped-up  with  ingredients. 

They  remove  makeup  . . .  but  leave  deodorants,  heavy  perfumes 

and  such  on  your  skin.  That's  why  my  soap 

just  has  to  be  pure  Ivory.  99^4/100%  puref  And  mild. 

Which  is  why  more  doctors  recommend  it  for  babies. 

And  for  skin  like  yours  and  mine.  Ivory  really  lets  skin  rest.  Freshen  up. 


THIS  MARRIAGE  conliuued 

"I  have  always  taken  charge  of  our 
kkeeping,  bill-pajing  and  savings 
_Tam.  Three  years  ago— Sam  himself 
rs  the  credit  to  my  money  manage- 
neiit— we  acquired  sufficient  capital  to 
>a\'  cash  for  all  our  furniture  and  buy 
<i\r  house.  We  have  no  second  mort- 
.  and  our  first  mortgage  is  small, 
use  we  made  such  a  large  down 
nent. 

^.)on  after  we  took  possession  of  our 
>•  home,  which  is  located  in  a  good 
iborhood  and  equipped  with  every 
hie  modern  convenience,  I  noticed 
seemed  to  be  coming  in  later  and 
-  every  afternoon.  He  is  due  at  the 
uilding  site  at  seven  o'clock  on  work- 
g  mornings  and  he  can  easily  arrive 
ome  between  three-thirty  and  four 
unless  he  stops  in  a  tavern  with 
he  other  guys.  I  don't  object  to  his 
topping  for  a  beer  and  relaxing  with  the 
Hows  he  works  with,  although  it  is  dif- 
cult  for  me  to  understand  why  he  can't 
lax  with  his  children  and  me.  But 
hree  or  four  beers  and  not  turning  up 
ntil    past    suppertime  — well,  that's 
mething  else  again. 
"One  Friday  a  month  ago  he  didn't 
ow  his  face  until  eight  p.m.  His  breath 
melted  of  beer,  and  when  I  asked  where 
had  bi-en,  he  didn't  answer  nor  did  he 
leet  my  eye.  On  Monday  it  was  eight 
M.  again,  on  Tuesday  nine  P  .M.  That 
ght  I  insisted  upon  an  explanation, 
am  just  can't  lie;  he  told  the  truth,  and 
early  broke  my  heart.  He  had  bwn  see- 
ig  another  woman,  the  dissatisfied  wife 
one  of  the  fellows  in  the  crew  he  now 
iperintends.  When  he  told  me  there 
ad  been  no  sex  or  talk  of  sex  between 
lem,  I  believed  him;  Sam  is  only 
lirty-five,   but   .sex  is  little  in  his 
loughts.  Frequently  he  doesn't  ap- 
roach  me  for  a  month  or  so  and,  frankly, 
indifference  in  that  department  has 
ten  disturbed  me.  Sam  is  poor  at  love- 
aking,  and  maybe  I'm  poor,  too. 
"Sex  is  something  I  refuse  to  discuss 
ith  my  girl  friends,  although  I  have  at- 
mpted  to  talk  to  Sam.  But  he  just  gets 
ad  and  sulks,  or  else  he  walks  away. 
1  did  pin  him  down  to  a  short  dis- 
ion  of  the  other  woman.  Why  was 
company  so  appealing  to  him?  What 
I  her  charm?  He  preferred  her  con- 
Mtion  and  companionship  to  mine, 
id  Sam,  and  had  a  lot  more  fun  laugh- 
and  talking  and  drinking  beer  with 
than  sitting  at  home  with  the  chil- 
en  and  me. 
Wefl,  I  burst  into  tears.  I  told  him 
1  badly  he  had  hurt  me,  reminded 
I  of  how  he  had  suffered  from  the  be- 
vior  of  his  first  wife.  I  pointed  out  the 
d  example  he  was  setting  our  little 
.  Sam  adores  our  boy. 
He  promised  to  quit  seeing  the  other 
man  and  to  come  straight  home  from 
wk,  stopping  nowhere.  It  was  stop- 
at  taverns  that  caused  the  trouble 
the  first  place,  as  Sam  conceded;  he 
it  the  woman  in  a  tavern. 


a 


ell,  Sam  kept  his  promise  and 
ike  off  his  association  with  the  other 
iman.  I  casually  questioned  several 
itual  acquaintances,  and  learned  she 
IS  sticking  to  her  o^^-n  fireside.  But 
m  did  not  keep  his  promise  to  quit 
nning  around  to  taverns  in  the  eve- 
»gs  after  work. 

"I  gave  him  three  chances  to  straighten 
.  avoid  temptation  and  join  me  and 
r  children  at  a  decent  hour.  I  even 
npromiaed  on  the  time  he  should  get 


home— though  it  cut  me  deeply  that  he 
would  want  to  stay  away  from  us— but 
he  didn't  stick  with  the  compromise.  He 
got  home  later  and  later,  and  never  once 
telephoned  so  I  could  hold  the  meal. 

"Two  weeks  ago  he  strolled  in  after 
midnight,  and  I  reached  the  end  of  my 
endurance.  I  suggested  that  he  leave  for 
good,  and  he  took  me  at  my  word.  He 
packed  his  clothes  and  moved  in  with 
his  parents. 

"I  am  crazy  about  our  home— the 
children  and  I  are  still  living  there— but 
I  intend  to  play  fair  with  Sam  finan- 
cially when  I  apply  for  a  legal  separa- 
tion. I  will  agree  to  sell  our  house,  di- 
vide the  proceeds  with  him,  and  rent  an 
apartment  for  the  youngsters  and  my- 
self. I  will  request  a  minimum  amount 
for  child  support,  and  go  to  work  so  I 
can  handle  the  major  part  of  our  ex- 
penses. 

"I  cannot  go  on  living  with  a  man  for 
whom  I  sacrificed  my  religion  and  every- 
thing else  of  value,  and  who  consistently 
breaks  his  promises,  seldom  talks  to  me, 
is  patently  bored  with  my  company,  and 
very  plainly  shows  that  he  doesn't  love 
me." 


■v. 


'era  doesn't  want  to  bring  up  our 
children  by  herself,"  said  Sam,  a  big- 
shouldered,  slow-spoken  man  of  35  with 
thick  yellow  hair  and  expressionless 
brown  eyes.  "Regardless  of  what  she 
says.  Vera  knows  in  her  heart  that  our 
three  youngsters,  our  son  particularly, 
need  a  father.  She  also  knows  she  can't 
give  them  the  proper  mothering  while 
she  holds  a  job,  and  if  she  insists  on  a 
permanent  legal  separation,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  necessary  for  her  to  work.  Al- 
though I  am  well  paid  on  paper  and  the 
union  scale  is  high,  the  construction 
business  is  chancy  and  I'm  in  no  finan- 
cial shape  to  maintain  two  establish- 
ments-one for  my  family,  another  for 
myself. 

"Vera  doesn't  want  to  sell  our  house 
and  rent  a  cramped  apartment.  She 
loves  our  kids  too  much  to  deprive  them 
of  their  good  schools  and  solid  back- 
ground and  pull  them  out  of  their  fine 
neighborhood.  In  her  own  way,  I  guess 
Vera  loves  me.  Unfortunately,  in  recent 
years  her  love  for  me  has  been  like  a 
straitjacket,  and  she  has  done  her  best 
to  turn  our  home  into  a  jail,  with  herself 
as  warder  and  me  as  prisoner. 

"I'm  not  a  demonstrative  Joe,  as  Vera 
often  complains,  but  I  love  her  as  much 
as  I've  ever  loved  anybody  except  our 
kids.  Unlike  some  of  the  guys  with  their 
wives,  I've  never  had  the  slightest  doubt 
of  her  truthfulness  and  fidelity.  I  sup- 
pose Vera  told  you  my  first  wife  ran  out 
and  left  me  so  shook  up  emotionally  and 
disillusioned  with  the  female  sex  that  I 
decided  I  was  through  with  women  and 
with  marriage. 

"Vera  changed  my  mind  for  me  al- 
most at  once.  Xot  only  was  she  ex- 
tremely pretty  at  eighteen,  but  she 
seemed  sNTupathetic  and  soft  and  very 
understanding  of  my  bitterness,  my 
loneliness.  When  we  first  met,  she  im- 
mediately proved  to  me  she  had  prin- 
ciples and  standards.  She  refused  to  let 
me  kiss  her  until  she  had  introduced  me 
to  her  parents,  entertained  me  in  their 
home,  and  we'd  gone  out  on  dates  half  a 
dozen  times. 

"I  soon  realized  that  in  Vera  I'd  met 
a  woman  I  could  trust,  something  I  had 
concluded  was  impossible,  and  I  quickly 
fell  in  love,  or  so  I  thought  at  the  time. 
My  first  wife  robbed  me  of  all  self- 
confidence,  and  in  winning  (continued) 
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HUNGER 
IS  ALL 
SHE  HAS 
EVER 
KNOWN 


Margaret  was  found  in  a  back  lane 
of  Calcutta,  lying  in  her  doorway,  un- 
conscious from  hunger.  Inside,  her 
mother  had  just  died  in  childbirth. 

You  can  see  from  the  expression  on 
Margaret's  face  that  she  doesn't  under- 
stand why  her  mother  can't  get  up,  or 
why  her  father  doesn't  come  home,  or 
why  the  dull  throb  in  her  stomach 
won  t  go  away. 

What  you  can't  see  is  that  Margaret 
is  dying  of  malnutrition.  She  has  pe- 
riods of  fainting,  her  eyes  are  strangely 
glazed.  Next  will  come  a  bloated  stom- 
ach, falling  hair,  parched  skin.  And 
finally,  death  from  malnutrition,  a  kill- 
er that  claims  10.000  lives  ever}-  day. 

Meanwhile,  in  America  we  eat  4.66 
pounds  of  food  a  day  per  person,  then 
throw  away  enough  garbage  to  feed  a 
family  of  six  in  India.  In  fact,  the 
average  dog  in  America  has  a  higher 
protein  diet  than  Margaret! 

If  you  were  to  suddenly  join  the 
ranks  of  IVi  billion  people  who  are 
forever  hunm'.  vour  next  meal  would 


be  a  bow  1  of  rice,  day  after  tomorrow 
a  piece  of  fish  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar, 
later  in  the  week  more  rice — ma\  be. 

Hard-pressed  by  the  natural  disasters 
and  phenomenal  birth  rate,  the  Indian 
government  is  valiantly  tr>  ing  to  curb 
what  Mahatma  Gandhi  called  "The 
Eternal  Compulsory  Fast." 

But  Margaret's  story  can  have  a 
happy  ending.  For  only  SI 0.00  a 
month.  \ou  can  sponsor  her.  or  thou- 
sands of  other  desperate  youngsters. 

You  will  receive  the  child's  picture, 
personal  histor\'.  and  the  opportunity 
to  exchange  letters,  Christmas  cards — 
and  priceless  friendship. 

Since  1938  American  sponsors  have 
found  this  to  be  an  intimate,  person- 
to-person  way  of  sharing  their  bless- 
ings w  ith  youngsters  around  the  w  orld. 

So  won't  >  ou  help?  Today? 

Sponsors  are  urgently  needed  this 
month  for  children  in  Korea.  Formosa, 
India.  Brazil.  Japan  and  Hong  Kong. 
(Or  let  us  select  a  child  for  you  from 
our  emeraencv  list. 


W  rite  toda\ ;  Verbon  E.  Kemp 


CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 


Richmond.  \  a.  23204 


I  wish  to  sponsor  □  boy  C  girl  in 
( Countr>  )  


Name 


Address 
City  


State  . 


.  Zip 


□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 

I  will  pay  SIO  a  month.  1  enclose  first  pay- 
ment of  S  

Send  me  child's  name,  story,  address,  and 
picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give 
S  

□  Please  send  me  more  information  LHJ?6        Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge,  Toronto 


Government  Approved,  Registered  (VFA- 
080)  with  Advisory  Committ;e  on  Volun- 
tary Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are  tax  deductible. 


Brings^own 
the  high  cost 

of  killing 
germs. 


New  fifty-nine-cent 
Florient  Disinfectant  Spray 
does  what  the  High  Priced 
Spray  does.  Kills  household 
germs  like  staph,  on  contact 
—just  like  the  98c  Spray. 
Kills  germs  that  cause  odors 
—just  like  the  98c  Spray. 
Kills  the  odors  themselves, 
Iprilh  no  heavy  ofterscent 

^  .  ^'Mtf  '''^^  ^  Spray. 
^H|^ifttfty-nine-cent 
^H^BM^nly  59c 
SdVelH^^^^cents. 
<MI  germi  pVokbad. 
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Can  a  woman  who  married  the  matinee  idol  of  millions  of  American  women 
find  happiness  with  a  carpet  of  Polycrest'in  the  den? 


Whatever  happened  to  Doria  Swansong . . .  ?"  mused 
liccardo.  He  was  dreaming  of  his  former  leading 
idles  again.  But  Marsha  didn't  mind.  He  had  scads 

glamorous  women  to  choose  from,  but  in  the  end 

married  her. 

They  were  happy  together.  They  really  had  every 
hing.  Mountains  of  money.  A  beautiful  home.  And 
irpets  of  lu.xurious  Polycrest  olefin. 

She  picked  out  the  Polycrest  herself.  A  radiant 
J  to  match  Riccardo's  passionate  personality.  W'^ith 


Garnet  is  Firtli'<i"MpafInw1anH" 


so  many  exquisite  colors  to  choose  from,  it  was  easy  to 
find  just  the  shade  she  wanted.  Riccardo  approved  of 
her  choice.  He  loved  to  walk  barefoot  in  the  deep,  lush 
Polycrest  pile  and  trace  the  crisp,  clear  pattern  lines 
with  his  toes. 

"It  really  looks  like  carpets  twice 
the  price,"  he'd  murmur.  "Not  that 
money  really  matters." 

Polycrest  was  beautiful,  yet  rug' 
ged.  Just  like  Riccardo.  It  was  the  mo.st 


stain-resistant  kind  of  carpet  fiber  ever  invented.  Just 
last  week  someone  toppled  a  punch  bowl  at  one  of  their 
parties.  It  wiped  right  up  without  leaving  even  a  trace . . . 
Riccardo  interrupted  her  reveries. 

"My  darling,  come  sit  next  to  me 
on  the  sofa." 

"How  come?"  she  inquired  coquet' 
tishly. 

"I'm  starring  on  the  Late  Late 
Late  Show,"  he  explained. 


POLYCREST 


Olefin  FibT  by 


stretch  diapers? 
Naturally- 

they're  more  fitting,  and  easy  to  pin 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H  DIAPERS 
FASTER  PINNING  —  thev  expand,  to 
overlap  easily.  The  seconds  you  save 
with  every  change  add  up  to  hours, 
in  time! 

NO  BINDING  —  the  stretch-and-return 
wea\e  gently  changes  shape  with 
baby's  tummy. 

BETTER  FIT —  adjust  smoothly  to  babies 

of  all  iizes. 

LESS  BULK  —  comfortable  streamlined 
dimension  is  easier  to  handle,  too. 


PREFOLDED  S-T-R-E-T-C-H 
STRETCH  &  SHAPE  —  sel f-ad j u s t i n g, 
easier  pinning,  no 


smoother  fitting, 
folding  needed. 


MORE  ABSORBENT  —  woven-in  center 
panel  provides  extra  layers  of  absorb- 
ent fabric  where  most  needed. 

EASIER  WASHING  •  FASTER  DRYING  —  ex- 
clusive Curity  open-end  feature  is 
especially  designed  for  home  launder- 
ing. Permits  easier  passage  of  cleans- 
ing soap  and 
water,  freer 
circulation  of 
drying  air. 


KenDALL 

Curity 

HIGH  ABSORBENCY 

DIAPERS 


p  ease  »end  me: 

□  A  Curity  Stretch  Weave  Diaper  for  3S<  en- 
closed. 

□  A  Curity  PREFOLDED  Stretch  Diaper  for  36« 
enclosed. 


Name, 
Addres 

City  


.State. 


PC  Box  iiaor  — Depi 
Charlotte.  No  Carolina  SSaoO 

■  OOOD  ONLY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES- 


THIS  MARRIAGE  continued 

hesitate  to  say  so.  Her  complaints  in 
this  sensitive  area,  of  course,  reduced 
Sam's  shaky  self-esteem  and  confidence 
in  his  masculinity,  and  caused  him  to  be 
even  more  uninterested  in  sex. 

"Vera  was  imder  the  impression  she 
had  sacrificed  her  religion  and  cut  her- 
self off  from  her  parents  for  Sam's  sake— 
and  that  he  must  reward  her  endlessly 
for  the  sacrifice.  After  three  or  four 
counseling  sessions.  Vera  abruptly  ac- 
knowledged the  painful  truth.  Her  belief 
that  she  had  sacrificed  her  church  for 
Sam  was  pure  fiction.  She  knew  Sam's 
marital  status  the  evening  they  met,  and 
she  knew  the  position  her  church  took 
on  divorce.  Yet  she  launched  an  imme- 
diate campaign  to  comfort  Sam  and  to 
captiu-e  him  as  a  husband. 

"Vera  did  not  sacrifice  the  love  of  her 
parents  to  elope  with  Sam.  She  had  long 
been  at  odds  with  her  family  and  had 
twice  vanished  from  the  parental  home 
for  several  weeks. 


I, 


Lt  was  Vera  herself  as  she  recalled 
and  admitted  during  counseling)  who 
thought  up  and  arranged  the  'romantic 
elopement,"  and  then  convinced  the  gul- 
lible and  flattered  Sara  that  he  was 
the  hero,  and  the  contriver,  of  the  ad- 
venture. .\  runaway  marriage  was  not 
Sam's  style.  After  his  first  wife  deserted 
him,  Sam  went  into  an  emotional  tail- 
spin  that  closely  appro.ximated  a  'ner- 
vous breakdown' — to  use  an  old-fash- 
ioned phrase.  He  threw  up  his  job,  de- 
cided women  were  tricky,  dangerous, 
untrustworthy,  and  that  he  would  avoid 
the  perils  and  pain  of  associating  with 
them  forever  after.  -\.t  that  juncture  he 
met  Vera. 

"Sam  and  I  talked  very  little  about 
his  childhood.  However,  I  got  the  pic- 
ture of  an  anxious,  overtaxed  small  boy, 
relentlessly  pushed  and  prodded  by  a 
pair  of  ambitious,  demanding  parents. 
My  guess  is  that  Sam  did  not  rebel 
partly  because  he  was  afraid,  partly  be- 
cause he  received  a  great  deal  of  parental 
praise  for  his  skill  and  industry.  In  my 
opinion,  Sam  developed  his  inordinate 
appetite  for  praise,  which  Vera  did  so 
little  to  satisfy,  in  boyhood.  It  also 
seems  fairly  clear  that  his  feelings  of  in- 
seciu"ity,  his  lack  of  self-assertiveness  in 
coping  with  both  Vera  and  his  first  wife, 
date  back  to  the  days  he  was  struggling 
to  earn  a  man's  wage  with  the  muscles 
and  body  of  a  boy. 

"Sam  became  a  compulsive  worker  in 
those  days,  and  remained  a  compulsive 
worker  as  an  adult.  When  we  met  at  the 
counseling  desk  his  whole  existence 
seemed  to  be  centered  around  his  skills. 
He  loved  to  demonstrate  that  he  could 
work  better,  faster,  harder  than  the  next 
fellow,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  com- 
pliments of  his  boss  were  about  as  im- 
portant to  him  as  the  wages  he  col- 
lected. 

"It  is  entirely  possible  that  some  of 
Sam's  employers  took  advantage  of  his 
abilities  and  weakness  for  flattery  and 
exploited  him,  as  Vera  complained.  But 
she  was  overlooking  a  signirti-ant  factor. 
I  suggested  that  she  ask  herself  why 
Sam  was  bored  and  unhappy  in  her 
company,  cheerful  at  work,  eager  to 
reach  the  building  site,  loath  to  leave  it. 

"The  answer  was  obvious  to  Vera, 
once  she  thought  about  it.  At  work  Sam 
felt  like  a  man  among  men,  the  king  of 
the  jungle,  respected  by  hb  peers,  »p- 
plauded  by  h'u  bom.  At  home  she  made 
him  feel  like  a  worm  It  waa  hardly  sur- 
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prising  he  had  no  urge  to  hurrv-^n  that 

direction. 

"Instead  of  tearing  Sam's  ego  to 
shreds  with  nagging,  h\-steria  and  temper 
tantrums.  Vera  changed  tactics  and 
made  strenuous  attempts  to  build  him 
up— as  she  had  done  during  their  court- 
ship. She  hit  upon  feminine  wa%-s  to 
make  him  feel  masculine  and  like  the 
head  of  the  household.  She  consulted 
him  about  the  supper  menu,  for  \  .  - 
prepared  the  dishes  he  prefer r 
of  catering  to  the  children.  Sam  .  c-y 
pleased  by  this  small  attention,  pleased 
to  find  freshly  ironed  shirts  in  his  bu- 
reau, a  slice  of  home-baked  pie  in  hb 
lunchbox,  and  so  on. 

"Financially,  it  had  been  practical  for 
thrifty  Vera  to  pay  the  bills,  handle  the 
family  savings,  take  full  charge  of  Sam's 
paycheck.  Emotionally,  it  had  been  a 
disaster.  After  oiu-  second  interview. 
Vera  told  Sam  that  in  the  future  it 
would  be  up  to  him  to  manage  his  own 
earnings,  write  the  monthly  checks  and 
give  her  an  allowance  to  cover  gro 
ceries  and  other  cash  purchases.  She  i 
abdicating  as  bookkeeper.  Vera 
plained  to  him,  in  order  to  become  actn 
and  rim  for  office  in  the  local  P.T-A. 

"In  the  beginning,  Sam  protested-; 
he  was  fearful  he  would  flub  the  resp 
sibility— but  eventually  he  took  over  tk 
major  part  of  managing  his  own  wuires 
He  made  several  financial  blunders  • 
Vera  would  have  avoided,  but  she 
her  tongue  and  refrained  from  rerr..; 
ing  on  them.  Not  long  after  Sam 
covered  the  old  boyhood  thrill  of  dash 
ing  a  sizable  roll  of  bills,  he  learned  to  b« 
almost  as  careful  a  spender  as  Ver.- 

"When  Vera  abandoned  clock-w.i: 
ing  and  stopped  needling  him  abou:  :h 
time  of  his  arrival  home  in  the  evenings| 
when  she  sweetened  her  conversav" 
he  began  arriving  earlier  and  bt?  ,.rr,  | 
less  taciturn. 

"I  reconamended  several  books  :  : 
subject  of  sex  that  were  benefic:. 
both.  Reading  dispelled  various  mytr.l 
that  each  had  entertained  but  had  nc| 
mentioned  to  the  other.  Vera,  fo-  ir| 
stance,  had  firmly  believed  that 
making  by  dayiight  was  wicked;  Sari 
believed  that  no  virtuous  woman  wouij 
make  advances  to  her  husband.  A  seri»| 
of  honest  discussions  guided  them  to 
much  better  sexual  relationship. 

Jth  Vera  and  Sara  were  desperate  ! 
in  need  of  recreation  and  outside  inte| 
ests.  Vera  did  join  the  P.TA.  and 
now  one  of  her  group's  most  acti'J 
raembers.  She  also  joined  a  womaBi 
bowiing  club.  Nowadays  the  wl 
family  shares  a  new  and  absorhfcl 
recreation:  camping. 

"Sam's  first  large  purchase  as  an  i  I 
dependent  buyer  freed  of  fenainiil 
shackles— a  purchase  Vera  privatel 
considered  foolish  at  the  time— was  f 
setxmd-hand  school  bus.  Sam  parked  t.j 
vehicle  in  his  large  garage  worksh 
removed  the  seats,  and  converted  t| 
weary  old  bus  into  a  first-class  camp«| 
There  are  bunks  for  the  three  child 
a  full-sized  bed  for  himself  and  Ver 
gasoline  stove  and  refrigerator,  sheh^ 
to  hold  to>-s,  canned  goods,  etc. 

"Last  Fourth  of  July  Sam  and  V«| 
and  the  youngsters  drove  to  Vot5entt| 
National  Park  and  sp«nt  the  weekc 
In  addition  to  the  usual  children's 
races,  potato-peeling  contests  and 
there  was  a  competition  to  choose 
best-equipped  and  most  unusual  camp 
Sam  won  the  prize  hands  down  A| 
Vera  led  the  cheering  section !"     1 1 


You  should  eat  a  good,  nourishing  breakfast. 


Or  you  should  drink  one. 


\ 


A 


ast 


New  Carnation 
instant  breakfast 
makes  milk  a  meal 
too  good  to  miss. 


Each  plass  delivers  as  much  protein  as 


two  eggs,  as  much 


mineral  nourishment  as  two  strips  of  crisp  bacon,  more 
energy  than  two  slices  of  buttered  toast,  and  even 

Vitamin  C.  Lots  of  great  flavors.  In  your  cereal  section. 


From  @:nation 


IF  YOU  HAVE  TO  TAKE  SHOULDN'T  YOU 

MORE  THAN  2  OF  THESE  A  DAY  BETAKING 

FOR  A  HEADACHE. . .  NEW  VANQUISH? 


Vanquish  is  the  new  pain  medication 
that  brings  relief  so  long  lasting, 
most  headaches  don't  come  back. 


Vanquish®  is  the  only  pain 
medication  specially  formulated 
with  two  pain  relievers  for  fast 
relief. . .  plus  two  buffering  agents 
■  ■■plus  the  fifth  ingredient.  This 
fifth  ingredient  acts  to  relieve 
pressure  on  vascular  nerves  _ 
—the  cause  of  most  headaches. 
This  is  how  new  VAtJQUiSH  can 
P'     ■         ■        •  '-^stirig, 
most :     ,  -J  back. 

Easy-to-take  capsule  shape. 


VANQUISH 

CD 


Medicine  Today 


Somehow  medicine  has  to  find  a  way 

to  do  a  better  job  with  breast  can- 
cer. The  survival  rate  for  this 
readily  curable  disease  has  re- 
mained at  a  standstill  for  40  years ! 
What's  needed  is  a  quick,  reliable 
way  to  detect  breast  cancers  early, 
before  they  spread  and  become 
incurable.  If  the  experts  can  set- 
tle on  a  method,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  organize  mass  screening 
programs,  like  the  miniature  chest 
X-ray  surveys. 

Of  course,  some  women  do  go  to 
their  doctors  for  annual  physical 
check-ups,  and  they  get  manual 
breast  examinations.  But  there 
are  newer  methods  of  detecting 
breast  cancer  that  may  pick  up 
the  disease  before  a  lump  can  be 
felt.  And  they  may  be  better 
suited  to  mass  surveys. 

Mammography,  a  technique 
using  X-ray,  already  proved  as  a 
diagnostic  aid  in  individual  cases, 
has  now  been  applied  in  a  large- 
scale  population  survey  by  Dr, 
G,  Melvin  Stevens  of  the  Palo 
Alto  Clinic,  In  an  examination  of 
more  than  11,000  women,  mam- 
mography detected  3.2  cases  of 
breast  cancer  per  1,000  subjects, 
"More  important,"  says  Dr.  Stev- 
ens, "these  cancers  were  early.  In 
only  14  percent  of  the  women  had 
the  cancer  spread  beyond  the 
breast.  That  is  about  a  fourth  or 
fifth  of  the  expected  number." 

Yet  there  are  still  questions  to 
be  answered  before  most  mammog- 
raphy specialists  would  begin  mass 
population  surveys.  Only  about  a 
fourth  to  a  third  of  the  patients 
with  positive  mammograms  actu- 
ally turn  out  to  have  cancer.  And 
there  are  also  some  "false  nega- 
tives": cancers  that  are  missed. 
Still.  Dr.  Stevens  believes,  an  op- 
timistic view  is  justified  about 
mammography  surveys. 

Meanwhile,  another  authority. 
Dr.  James  F.  Connell  Jr.  of  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York, 
sees  breast  thermography — heat 
detection — as  the  new  "front- 
line" device.  Thermography  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  diseased 
tissue,  including  cancerous  tissue, 
gives  off  more  heat  than  normal 
tissue,  Dr,  Connell  compared  the 
results  of  thermography  and  mam- 
mography on  550  women  with 
breast  problems.  Thermography 
correctly  diagnosed  tumors  in  93 
percent  of  cases — mammography 
in  just  82  percent,  Dr.  Connell 
reported. 

Dr.  Richard  Brasfield  at  Memo- 
rial Hospital  in  New  York,  who 
has  thermographed  some  1,000 
women,  is  far  more  cautious,  how- 
ever. He  points  out  that  "our  cur- 
rent thermography  is  still  very 
primitive.  The  military  has  cquij)- 
ment  that  can  i)ick  up  a  candle 
light  at  ten  miles!"  He  also  states, 
"We  haven't  picked  up  any  lesions 


yet  that  we  couldn't  pick  up  by 
any  other  technique." 

The  American  Cancer  Society  is 
trying  to  resolve  the  conflicting 
opinions  about  thermography-  by 
sponsoring  an  urgent  study  ol 
5,000  patients  at  several  medical 
centers.  It's  good  to  know  that 
all  this  work  is  going  on,  for  it 
should  mean  that  eventually  thou- 
sands of  women's  lives  will  be  sa\-ed. 

Next  on  the  horizon  is  a  vaccine  for 
mumps.  Before  anyone  shrugs  ofl 
this  major  medical  advance  with 
"So  what?  Mumps  is  only  a  minor 
childhood  disease,"  better  remem 
ber  that  some  children  and  many 
adults  become  desperately  sick 
with  mumps. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  in 
some  communities  more  than  30 
percent  of  adults  are  susceptible  to 
mumps.  I.  for  one.  was  felled  b\ 
the  mumps  virus  at  the  age  of  35 
after  repeated  exposures  to  m\ 
child  patients  had  convinced  me 
that  I  was  immune.  Instead  o 
merely  having  a  minor  attack  o 
chipmunk  cheeks,  I  went  the  com 
plete  route,  developing  mump! 
meningoencephalitis,  mumps  pan 
creatitis,  and  various  other  "itises' 
and  was  unable  to  stagger  back  tc 
work  for  four  weeks.  Since  my  ex 
perience  was  typical  of  that  o 
many  other  adults.  I  am  espeoialh 
pleased  that  this  potentially  dev 
astating  illness  may  soon  be  med 
ical  history. 

Although  mumps  kilkd-n'ru. 
vaccine  has  been  available  fo: 
several  years,  it  is  not  used  much 
because  it  gives  only  temporary 
immunity.  The  new  vaccine  is 
live  attenuated  (tamed)  strain  o 
the  Jerry  Lynn  mumps  viru 
(named  after  the  child  of  one  o 
the  researchers  from  w-hom  the 
virus  was  originally  recovered 
Developed  at  the  Merck  Institutt 
for  Therapeutic  Research  by  Drs 
Maurice  R.  Hilleman  and  Eugent 
Buynak,  it  was  tested  for  effi 
cacy  by  Drs,  Robert  Weibel  anc 
Joseph  Stokes  Jr.  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  402  chil 
dren  vaccinated.  98  percent  jiro 
duced  mumps  protective  antilx)d: 
without  developing  any  signs  o 
mumps  or  other  ill  effects.  Oni 
hundred  of  these  vaccinated  chil 
dren  were  exjxjsed  to  cases  o 
mumps  either  at  home  or  in  schod 
and  only  two  of  them  came  dowi 
with  the  disease.  Without  the  \  ac 
cine,  about  60  jjercenl  of  the  cliil 
dren  would  have  contracted  Ihi 
disease. 

It  will  be  a  year  or  more  befon 
the  mumps  vaccine  will  be  a\  ail 
able  in  your  doctor's  ofhce.  I 
must  be  tested  some  more.  The 
a  manufacturing  jirocess  for  mak 
ing  large  quantities  must  b 
worked  out.  And  it  has  to  1) 
cleared  by  the  {continued 


By  Phyllis  Wright,  M.I).,  with  Victor  Cohn 
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Doctors  Say: 

WomnMeed 
FarMorelron 
TknMenDo! 


You  can  be  Underweight, 
Overweight,  or  "Just  Right!"... 
and  Still  Need  Iron  Every  Month'. 

^lost  women  watch  their  weight 
. . .  but  not  enough  watch  their 
daily  iron  intake.  For  whether 
you're  underweight,  overweight  or 
"ju.st  right,"  not  getting  enough 
iron  can  make  you  wan,  pale,  ner- 
vous . . .  looking  old  and  worn  long 
before  your  time. 

It's  a  fact  of  life  that  women 
need  far  more  iron  than  men.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  50  the 
blood  iron  that  women  lose  every 
month  during  their  menstrual  pe- 
riod may  not  be  restored  by  their 
daily  diet. 

When  your  body  is  short  on 
iron,  your  sy.stem  just  doesn't  get 
the  oxygen  it  needs.  V'our  spirits 
fall,  you  become  irritable — family 
and  work  become  burdensome. 

Ironized  Vkast  Tablets  restore 
the  iron  sui>ply  your  body  needs 
to  combat  simple  iron  deficiency 
anemia.  Iuon/zkij  Ykast  is  eco- 
nomical . . .  you  don't  pay  for  multi- 
vitamins or  otlif-r  additives  that 
can't  do  a  thinj,'  for  iron  lo.ss. 

Yes,  with  Iho.n/zki)  Yeaht  you 
can  get  all  the  iron  you  riec  fl  to  re- 
gain your  old-time  p(-p  and  energy 
so  you  feel  and  look  your  best.  60 
Tablets  only  980. 


MEDICINE  continued 

Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
But  when  it  does  become  avail- 
able, both  adults  and  children 
should  take  advantage  of  it. 

As  more  and  more  women  USe  birth- 
control  pills  for  longer  periods  of 
time,  fresh  information  about 
their  effects  comes  to  light.  In 
fact,  you  can  look  for  many  more 
reports,  some  favorable  and  some 
unfavorable  in  the  coming  months. 
Almost  no  one  expects  that  any 
major  danger  will  develop  in  oral 
contraception,  but  the  most  re- 
cent reports  do  have  some  nega- 
tive aspects. 

"Can  long-term  use  of  contra- 
ceptive pills  cause  loss  of  libido 
(sex  drive)?"  asks  Medical  World 
News.  "The  weight  of  clinical  evi- 
dence seems  to  say  'no'  but  some 
physicians  who  deal  with  marital 
problems  believe  the  answer  is 
'yes.' " 

One  of  the  latter  group  is  Dr. 
William  Masters  of  the  Repro- 
ductive Biology'  Research  Foun- 
dation, St.  Louis,  recently  highly 
publicized  as  an  author  of  the 
book,  Human  Sexual  Response. 
Dr.  Masters  comments: 

"When  referring  physicians  or 
marriage  counselors  ask  us  to  see 
a  woman  for  'secondary  frigid- 
ity' " — difficulty  after  previous  re- 
sponsiveness— "our  first  question 
is,  'Has  she  been  taking  the  pill?' 
If  the  patient  has  been  taking 
tablets  for  more  than  eighteen 
months,  we  insist  that  she  discon- 
tinue medication  for  six  months 
before  we  see  her.  In  most  instances 
further  steps  have  proved  un- 
necessary." 

The  opposite  view  is  represented 
by  Dr.  Gregory  Pincus,  research 
director  of  the  Worcester  Founda- 
tion for  Experimental  Biology, 
based  on  observations  of  thou- 
sands of  women:  "Increases  and 
decreases  in  libido  have  been  re- 
ported, but  frequency  of  coitus 
tends  to  increase  and  be  main- 
tained at  a  level  higher  than  be- 
fore oral  contraceptive  use." 

(Dr.  Masters  concedes:  "Ours 
is  not  a  fair  cross-section.  .  .  .  We 
see  women  with  complaints  of 
frigidity.") 

Some  women  may  get  brownish 
markings  on  their  faces  as  a  result 
of  taking  birth-control  pills,  ac- 
cording to  Capt.  Sorrel  Resnik,  an 
Air  Force  dermatologist.  He  found 
15  Air  Force  wives  on  one  base 
who  had  such  markings  on  the 
forehead,  cheeks,  or  upper  lip. 
Thirteen  of  them  were  taking  the 
pills. 

The  skin  specialist  then  checked 
199  more  women  who  were  taking 
oral  contraceptives.  One  out  of 
every  four  had  similar  markings. 
They  are  much  like  the  brownish 
spfjts  that  some  women  have  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  (ioing  off  the  pills 
seems  to  make  the  markings 
lighter,  although  they  don't  go 
away  completely.  And  exposure?  to 
the  sun  t(;nds  to  bring  them  out, 
esixicially  in  brunettes.  Women 
who  have  similar  markings  dur- 


What  a 
stomach  specialist 
says  about 

HEHRTBURn 


In  tests  at  a  famous  medical 
center,  a  prominent  stomach 
specialist  was  amazed  to  find 
a  small,  inexpensive  pill  was 
outstandingly  effective  in  neu- 
tralizing the  hot  burning  acids 
associated  with  heartburn. 

The  specialist  was  amazed 
because  the  pill  was  Tums. 
Tums  actually  worked  better 
than  every  leading  prescrip- 
tion-type pill  and  liquid  tested. 

The  medicine  that's  hard 
to  believe  till  you  try  it 

Tums  special  formula  of  Cal- 
cium Carbonate  and  two 
Magnesium  Compounds  was 
found  to  be  particularly  effec- 
tive in  providing  fast  relief 
from  excess  acids,  also  contin- 
ued relief. 

In  spite  of  their  remarkable 
effectiveness,  Tums  are  one 
of  the  most  economical 
heartburn  medicines  you  can 
buy.  And  now  Tums  come 
in  handy  bottles  of  100  for 
the  home  as  well  as  in  the 
familiar  green  roll. 

Send  for  your  free 
metal  tablet  holder 

An  attractive  metal  dispenser 
that  will  hold  1 2  Tums  in  your 
purse  or  pocket  is  offered  free 
for  a  limited  time  only.  For 
your  free  dispenser,  just  send 
your  name  and  address  on  a 
postcard  to  Dept.  21,  Lewis- 
Howe  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  63102. 


ing  pregnancy  seem  rftore  liki 
to  get  them  from  the  pills. 

Dr.  Pincus  has  a  comment 
this  finding,  too.  He  says  that 
effect  has  been  known  about 
years,  and  that  it  is,  at  worst 
minor  cosmetic  condition, 
suggests  that  taking  vitamin 
complex  will  lower  the  incidence 
susceptible  women. 

A  potentially  more  serious  rep 

on  birth-control  pills  comes  fn 
Dr.  William  .\.  Spellacy  of 
University  of  Minnesota.  lies 
that  prolonged  use  may  trig 
diah)etes  or  something  close  to 
in  some  susceptible  women.  Ii 
study  of  150  women  using 
pills,  he  found  that  some  of  th 
had  an  increase  in  blood  sugar  a 
insulin  levels.  If  these  levels  c( 
tinue  to  rise,  he  warns,  there 
danger  that  overstimulation 
the  pancreas,  which  makes 
sulin,  will  exhaust  the  gland  ; 
bring  on  diabetes. 

Dr.  Spellacy  says  that  there 
indications  of  recognizable 
betes  in  several  of  his  patients, 
though  their  disease  is  ver\-  m- 
They  do  not  need  insulin  ini 
tions  or  special  diets.  He  conclu 
that  there  is  a  group  of  won 
who  should  not  take  the  p; 
"It's  probably  fewer  than  one 
twenty,"  he  says,  "but  for  tl 
one,  avoiding  the  pills  may 
highly  important." 

Much  has  been  written  about 
needless  indignity  of  prolong 
life  when  death  is  inevitable, 
in  these  days  of  highly  develoi 
devices  for  maintaining  life's  fu 
tions.  there  will  have  to  be  so 
agreement  about  when  death 
tually  has  occurred,  before  a  pi 
sician  can  decide  what  to  do  ii 
particular  situation.  Recently 
meeting  of  the  Ciba  Foundat 
for  the  Promotion  of  Internatio 
Cooperation  in  Medical  and  Che 
ical  Research  was  held  in  Lond 
attended  by  leading  physicia 
surgeons,  lawyers  and  clergym 
They  wrestled  with  the  qucstic 
When  is  a  doctor  justified  in  st' 
ping  maintaining  a  technical  s( 
blance  of  life? 

These  authorities  finally  agr^ 
that  if  all  five  of  the  following  c 
ditions  are  present,  the  patien 
medically  and  legally  dead: 
Complete  dilation  of  both  iiup; 
(2)  complete  lack  of  nerve 
flexes,  (3)  absence  of  spontane< 
respiration  for  five  minutes, 
lack  of  blood  pressure,  and  (5) 
brain  waves  obtainable  on 
electroencephalogram  tracing, 
cases  of  violent  accidents  or  dro\ 
ings,  all  these  five  criteria  may 
met  when  the  patient  arrives 
the  hospital  emergency  room.  C 
tainly  in  these  cases  it  is  not  jui 
liable  to  use  artificial  heart  pum 
respirators  and  artificial  kidne 
However,  in  most  persons  dy 
of  disease,  these  five  conditions 
not  apjx-'ar  simultaneously.  Wl 
only  one  or  two  of  the  criteria 
met,  the  doctor's  excrucial 
(liiomma  still  exists.  1  liiink  Ih 
must  be  much  more  study  t)ef 
a  clear-cut  ethic  evolves,  I 
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')uld  you  have  a  good  shape  if  it  weren't  for  a  few  little  inches?  The  Young  Thing^"  by  Warner's  wiU  flatten  the  few  little  inches.  Narrow  your  hips.  Pull  in  your  tummy.  Give  you  a 
spier  waist  and  leaner  thighs  Warner's' wiU  do  it  aU  with  that  great  nature-fighter,  nylon  and  uncovered  Lycra'  spandex,  the  best  holding-in  fabnc  m  the  world  for  the  average  girl. 
.  d  even  if  you  have  a  very  good  shape,  never  forget  this  truth.  The  great  shapes  are  made,  not  bom.  White,  black,  colors.  Girdle.  $6.  PanHe,  $7.  Long-legger,  $8.  THE  YOUNG  THING. 


'ner  Slimwear-Lingerie.  A  division  of  The  Warner  Brothers  Company. 


Is  dieting  painful  for  yon?  Do  you  eat  less  than  your 
friends  and  they  stay  thin  while  you  get  fat?  Now  there 
is  new  evidence  that  hereditv — not  vou — mav  be  at 
fault.     BY  PATRICIA  AND  RONALD  DEUTSCH 


Were  You 
Born  to  Be 
Overweight? 


* 


"Ever>one  says  the  reason  I'm  fat  is  that 
I  eat  so  much,"  16-year-old  Ellen  told  the 
researcher.  A  short  girl  of  176  pounds,  her 
eyes  were  moist  with  confusion  and  frustra- 
tion. "But.  honestly."  she  pleaded,  "I  don't 
eat  as  much  as  the  thin,  pretty  girls  do.  I  know 
you  can't  believe  me — but  I  think  I  wais  just 
bom  to  be  fat." 

Until  recently,  doctors  dismissed  such  state- 
ments as  self-delusion.  Obesity,  they  said,  was 
simply  not  inherited.  Even  if  Ellen  ate  little 
now,  they  thought,  she  was  fat  because  she 
had  been  gluttonous  in  the  past. 

But  today  the  experts,  led  by  researchers  at 
Harvard  University's  Department  of  Nutri- 
tion, have  a  new  and  startling  view.  Says  Dr. 
Jean  Mayer,  professor  of  nutrition  at  the  de- 
partment, and  one  of  the  nation's  most  dis- 
tinguished authorities  on  obesity:  "We  now 
think  one  can  hardly  blame  most  of  the  obese 
for  their  condition,  any  more  than  one  can 
blame  them  for  having  blue  eyes  or  diabetes. 

"This  does  not  mean  they  cannot  be  thin- 
ner— only  that  an  imlucky  heredity  makes  it 
very  easy  for  them  to  be  fat  and  hard  to  be- 
come slimmer.  Given  the  right  life — ample 
food  and  little  physical  work,  the  life  led  by 
nearly  all  Americans — they  are  doomed  to 
obesity." 

For  Ellen,  this  new  understanding  helped 
achieve  a  loss  of  20  pounds.  But,  perhaps  even 
more  important,  she  accepts  the  idea  she  can 
never  have  the  willowy  form  she  thought  she 
was  denied  by  her  own  gluttony. 

"I  used  to  look  in  a  mirror  and  feel  ashamed 
and  sick,  and  hate  myself,"  she  says.  "Now  I 
know  I'll  always  be  husky  and  it  isn't  my 
fault.  I  try  not  to  be  fatter  than  I  have  to,  and 
relax.  My  parents  say  I'm  a  nicer  person,  and 
I've  even  had  my  first  real  date." 

What  triggered  the  medical  about-face  that 
released  EUen  from  guilt?  For  years  Dr.  Mayer 
and  others  knew  there  were  many  causes  of 
obesity  in  experimental  animals,  ^^'as  it  not 
likely.  Dr.  Mayer  wondered,  that  this  was  also 
true  of  humans — that  obesity  was  not  a  single 
illness  but  a  symptom? 

To  find  out,  he  took  his  staff  to  a  summer 
camp  for  180  obese  teen-age  girls,  to  learn  how 
they  differed  from  normal  girls  and  from  one 
another.  Dozens  of  measurements  were  made 
on  each,  along  with  chemical  tests.  \\'hat  they 
ate,  and  how  much,  was  carefulh-  watched. 
Movie  cameras  recorded  their  play  to  estab- 
lish how  much  energ\-  they  expended.  Tests 
were  given  to  analyze  their  emotions,  and  their 
attitudes  and  reactions  to  food  and  hunger. 

As  the  snowstorm  of  data  piled  up.  Dr. 
Mayer  also  searched  the  medical  literature. 
He  was  following  a  suspicion.  Among  mice, 
four  kinds  of  obesity  were  definitely  inherited. 
Was  fatness  really  never  inherited  in  man? 

The  literature  revealed  that  73  percent  of 
1,000  fat  patients  in  Vienna  had  at  least  one 
fat  parent.  Even  higher  percentages  were 
found  in  Chicago,  Edinburgh  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  another  study,  only  9  percent  of 
average-weight  parents  had  a  fat  child.  Har- 
vard's own  research  confirmed  these  figures. 

Why  were  these  findings  ignored?  Mainly 
because  doctors  assumed  they  meant  only 
that  youngsters  learned  the  habits  of  their 
[parents. 

But  Dr.  Mayer  was  unsatisfied.  He  tracked 

Pr>o1ogr*ph  by  Irving  Okin 


down  reports  on  identical  twins,  and  found 
that  weight  was  their  second  most  common 
shared  characteristic.  Because  of  upbringing? 
No,  said  a  German  study.  Identical  twins 
reared  apart  were  nearly  as  close  in  weight  as 
those  brought  up  together. 

Then,  just  at  the  right  moment,  Dr.  Mayer 
saw  a  new  report  by  London's  Dr.  R.  F.  J. 
Withers,  showing  that  the  weights  of  natural 
children  resembled  those  of  their  parents.  But 
those  of  adopted  children  did  not !  Evidently, 
learning  was  not  the  explanation. 

Yet  Dr.  Mayer  remained  skeptical — until 
reports  from  the  girls'  summer  camp  came  in, 
along  with  duplicate  studies  of  slim  girls,  made 
at  the  Adolescent  Unit  of  Children's  Hospital 
in  Boston.  There  were  few  differences  between 
fat  and  thin  girls.  But  one  was  enormous. 

That  difference  was  spotted  by  Dr.  Carl 
Seltzer,  a  Department  of  Nutrition  anthro- 
pologist, an  expert  in  measuring  the  human 
body.  For  many  years,  he  had  studied  what 
doctors  call  somatotype,  the  type  of  body  build 
each  person  has.  We  may  tend,  for  example, 
to  be  burly  or  slight.  Science  has  long  accepted 
that  such  body  type  is  inherited. 

Dr.  Seltzer  found  that  fat  girls  seemed  to 
fall  within  certain  body  types.  Thin  girls  fell 
into  others.  Some  body  types  appeared  highly 
susceptible  to  fat. 

Dr.  Mayer  tells  of  Florence.  At  17,  she  was 
five  feet  six,  and  weighed  183  pounds.  Despite 
her  weight  and  fatness,  she  did  quite  well  at 
games,  for  she  was  strong  and  had  a  certain 
agility. 

Florence's  father  had  been  a  football  tackle 
in  college,  a  powerful  man,  stocky  and  big- 
framed,  with  bunched  muscle.  Leaving  school 
for  a  sedentary-  job,  he  quickly  rose  to  250 
pounds.  He  was  a  perfect  example  of  the  body 
type  scientists  call  the  mesomorph. 

Florence's  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
rounded  form  in  her  youth,  though  without 
heavy  muscle  or  much  fat.  She  tended  to  be 
large  at  hips  and  waist.  Her  hands  were  short 
and  stubby.  She  gained  30  pounds  while  preg- 
nant with  Florence,  and  she  continued  to 
gain  afterward.  Hers  was  the  form  of  the 
endomoTph. 

Dr.  Seltzer  classified  Florence  as  an  endo- 
mesomorph.  a  blend  of  her  parents'  t\-pes.  She 
had  hea\-y,  strong  muscles,  broad  shoulders, 
but  wide,  round  hips  and  abdomen,  short  and 
broad  hands.  "She  was,"  says  Dr.  Seltzer, 
"bom  to  be  heavy.  Nothing  but  true  starva- 
tion could  make  her  thin." 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  normal  girls 
there  was  Jean.  Seen  in  profile,  she  was  nar- 
row. Her  arms  and  legs,  feet  and  hands  were 
long  and  slim.  She  v.as  an  ectonwrph.  Some  15 
percent  of  .\mericans  are  of  this  tvi^e.  among 
whom  not  one  fat  person  has  been  found  by 
Dr.  Seltzer. 

Between  these  extremes  are  endless  combi- 
nations, with  greater  and  lesser  risk  of  becom- 
ing fat— and,  seemingly,  with  more  or  less  te- 
nacity in  retaining  fat  once  they  have  acquired 
it.  "\\Tien  I  explained  this  to  Florence,"  says 
Dr.  Mayer,  "there  was  relief  that  bordered  on 
tears.  All  her  life  she  had  been  teased  and  vili- 
fied, told  b\'  society,  in  effect,  that  she  was  a 
lazy,  uncontrolled  glutton,  and  therefore  re- 
pulsive—until, like  most  fat  people,  she  was  * 
repelled  by  herself."     (continued  on  page  135) 
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Double 
Frosting! 

Double 
'Coverc^el 

Double 
Quick! 

♦  ♦  ♦To  give  you  the  most 
beautifully  frosted  nails 
in  the  entire  worlds 
No  stir,  no  shake,  no  streaks 
No  settling  or  separating! 
No  base  coat  or  top  coat* 
No  f  ooling^ 

'Extra^Frosted'  by  Clairol 


Just  tilt  the  bottle  once,  and  Frosto!  Instant  icing.  It's  Clairol's  own 
exclusive  process,  and  it  frosts  like  40°  below.  Makes  the  color  and  the  frosting 
practically  inseparable.  (Now  in  a  dozen  double -dazzled  shades) 


A  Ladies'  Home  Journal  Campaign 


ONE  WOMAN  CAN  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE: 
A  BLUEPRINT  FOR  DAY  CARE  ACTION 


In  Maryland,  as  everywhere  else,  too  many  children  had  no  place  to  go  after 
school  hours.  But  in  Maryland  there  was  Terry  Lansburgh.  By  Gwen  Gibson 


Mrs.  Therese  Lansburgh.  a  good- 
looking,  chic,  well-to-do  mother  of 
two.  had  parked  her  car  in  a  lower- 
income  neighborhood  of  Baltimore, 
waiting  to  keep  an  appointment.  It 
■was  a  brisk  fall  afternoon.  Suddenly. 
Mrs.  Lansburgh"s  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  plight  of  a  little  girl, 
about  six  years  old.  who  had  obvi- 
ously come  home  from  school  to  an 
empty  house.  The  child  was  knock- 
ing excitedly  on  her  door.  \Mien  no 
answer  came,  she  started  to  kick  the 
door,  then  to  scream— in  a  terrifying 
crescendo  of  panic  and  loneliness.  All 
at  once  the  child  slopped;  she  had 
spotted  a  young  friend  coming  dowTi 
the  street.  Panic  gave  way  to  shame, 
and  Mrs.  Lansburgh  watched  her 
stiffen  perceptibly.  tr>-ing  to  flatten 
herself  between  the  screen  and  front 
door  so  that  at  least  the  friend  would 
not  see  her  predicament.  She  was  now 
cr\-ing  quietly.  The  little  girl's  mother 
was  at  work.  Mrs.  Lansburgh  learned 
later.  She  had  desperately  tried  that 
morning  to  make  arrangements  for 
her  child,  but.  having  no  place  to 
turn,  had  simply  locked  the  door — 
trusting  that  the  girl  would  be  safer 
in  the  street  than  in  the  house  alone. 

Mrs.  Lansburgh  was  accompanied 
on  that  unforgettable  day  by  Mrs. 
Marion  D.  Persons,  director  of  Balti- 
more's new  Division  of  Child  Day 
Care.  They  were  making  business 
calls— on  behalf  of  the  Maryland 
Committee  for  the  Day  Care  of  Chil- 
dren, an  energetic  group  of  volun- 
teers whose  new  president  had  or- 
dered them  to  be  "an  unreasonable 
committee"— because  only  unreason- 
able people  get  things  done.  And  that 
new  president  happened  to  be  Terry 
Lansburgh. 


Terry  Lansburgh  likes  to  visit  with  the  youngsters  in  one  of  the  centers  being 
operated  by  the  city's  newly  created  Division  of  Child  Day  Care  in  Baltimore. 


mined  to  mobilize  Baltimore  in  the 
fight  for  day  care. 

Since  that  afternoon  only  a  year 
ago.  Terry  Lansburgh  and  her  fellow 
campaigners  in  the  Maryland  com- 
mittee have  literally  put  day  care  on 
the  map  socially,  politically  and  fi- 
nancially in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  helped  to  promote  the  cause 
nationally  as  well.  They  knew  from 
the  start  that  it  would  take  more 
than  ladies'  luncheons  and  charity 
balls.  Child  care  was  not  a  big  cause. 
Indeed,  it  was  an  unknown  cause, 
and  even  where  it  was  known,  it 
wasn't  popular.  Mrs.  Lansburgh's 
committee  had  to  think  big — and  act 
fast.  They  also  had  to  be  willing  and 
able  to  move  at  critical  moments — 
preferably  before  irons  were  hot.  not 


Jiejore  Mr  .  Lunsb.  r-^h  took  over  the  M 
scjire  pTobtfni  for  many  citizens.  Now  it's 

Lik'  many  of  her  friends.  Terry 
had  hciird  anri  rad  scores  of  heart - 
tugginK  str.rie<  children  left  at 

home  dur;-  Mlone  or  with 

inadeciu;il(  ,.  But  this  vi- 

gnette. V.  unexpectedly, 
had  a  laslin;.  She  drove  home 

that  night  to  ■  ovely.  sprawling 
French-chatcai.      k-  houae,  detcr- 


nryland  commitlie.  day  care  was  an  ob- 
e  n  important,  stylish"  cause  to  support. 

fter.  This  month,  for  instance,  the 
"mmittee  is  waging  a  campaign 
iMiin  a  campaign- -briefing  every 
<  Jirididate  in  Maryland's  general  elec- 
tion on  the  vital  need  for  exjjanding 
day-care  service  for  all  children,  rich 
or  pfxjf.  Child  care  must  be  mafle  into 
an  election  issue  in  .Maryland.  Mrs. 
Lansburgh  reasons,  and  thcr  voters 


must  be  made  as  stirred  up  about  it 
as  the  candidates.  That's  the  only 
way  to  make  things  move. 

Maryland's  election  fever  caught 
up  with  the  day-care  cause  last  sum- 
mer, when  Mrs.  Lansburgh  and  other 
Mary  land  committee  members  had  a 
get-acquainted  lunch  with  one  of  the 
candidates  for  governor— Democrat 
Carlton  R.  Sickles,  now  U.S.  Con- 
gressman-at-large.  One  lady  asked 
Sickles  pointedly  what  he  was  going 
to  do  for  day  care,  if  elected.  He 
started  a  chain  reaction  when  he  an- 
swered the  lady  candidly:  "I  don't 
know.  What  do  you  suggest?"  The 
Mar\-land  committee  had  plenty  to 
suggest.  They  promptly  produced  an 
official  position  paper,  timed  for  pre- 
cisely when  the  election  campaign 
began  warming  up.  The  paper  de- 
manded: I.  Immediate,  emergency 
use  of  all  public  and  private  resources 
the  state  can  appropriate  to  take 
care  of  children  being  left  during  the 
day  in  potentially  hazardous  situa- 
tions. 2.  A  statewide  requirement 
that  child-care  centers  be  included  in 
the  building  plans  for  recreation  cen- 
ters and  housing  projects.  3.  A  law 
making  public  kindergartens  avail- 
able for  all  five-year-olds,  and  public 
pre-kindergartens  available  for  all 
four-year-olds  whose  families  would 
particularly  benefit.  4.  A  state-super- 
vised widespread  program  of  training 
courses  for  adults  interested  in  early- 
childhood  education— to  insure  an 
adequate  supply  of  resix)nsible.  qual- 
ified staff  members  for  existing  and 
projected  child-care  centers.  5.  Ulti- 
mately, a  state  law  making  i)ublic 
day-care  service  available  for  every 
child  under  12  whose  family  wishes  to 
use  it. 

The  committee  presented  its  de- 
mands not  only  to  Sickles  but  to  all 
other  gubernatorial  candidates.  Dem- 
ocrat and  Rei)ublican.  Its  campaign 
strategy  also  called  for  contacting 
every  single  candidate  for  the  state 


legislature,  plus  many  candidates  for 
other  jobs.  Objective:  to  guarantee 
that  Maryland's  newly  elected  offi- 
cials next  year,  no  matter  who  wins 
what,  will  be  acutely  aware  of  the  day- 
care crisis— and  what  must  be  done 
about  it.  And.  just  in  case  they  forget, 
the  Maryland  committee  is  busy 
back-stopping  its  political  push  with 
an  organized  public-relations  cam- 
paign to  arouse  the  public— before 
they  cast  their  votes  in  November. 

The  catalyst  of  all  this  effort  is 
Terry  Lansburgh.  She  is  admirably 
qualified  for  the  role  because  she  is 
not  only  a  trained  social  worker  but 
is  also  highly  skilled  in  the  fine  femi- 
nine art  of  winning  friends,  influenc- 
ing influential  people  and  entertain- 
ing everybody  in  the  process.  She 
makes  no  claim  to  the  title  of  Balti- 
more's Perle  Mesta.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple who  know  her  would  describe  her 
as  more  of  a  ladylike  U  Thant.  Since 
she  became  president  of  the  Mary- 
land committee  in  April.  1965.  Mrs. 
Lansburgh  has  deftly  managed  to 
bring  together  working-class  people 
and  socialites,  professionals  and  ama- 
teurs, mothers  and  teachers,  the  Jew- 
ish and  non-Jewish  community— and. 
to  a  certain  degree.  Negro  and  white 
leaders.  What's  more,  she  has  turned 
this  trick  in  Baltimore,  a  town  where 
nonsegregated  housing  is  a  hot  politi- 
cal issue  this  fall,  and  where  the  eth- 
nic line  is  still  sharply  drawn  by 
many  private  clubs. 

Terry  Lansburgh.  a  soft-spoken, 
blue-eyed  brunette,  is  obviously  not 
the  typical  female  crusader.  She  be- 
lieves deeply  in  the  child-care  cause 
and.  deep  down,  she  may  well  have 
the  soul  of  a  Carry  Nation.  But  she 
definitely  does  not  wield  any  axes — 
at  least  not  so  that  anyone  would 
notice.  Her  manner  is  that  of  a  gen- 
teel Southern  belle.  She  doesn't  march 
on  Washington;  she  strolls  there 
primly  and  confidently,  with  beauti- 
fully matched  luggage,  a  dazzling 
smile  and  a  well-packed  briefcase 
full  of  persuasive  arguments. 

\\Tien  she  needed  a  finance  chair- 
man for  her  Maryland  committee. 
Terry  Lansburgh  broached  the  prob- 
lem by  calling  on  a  bank  president 
whose  daughter  was  concerned  with 
child  w'elfare;  Terry  helpfully  sug- 
gested that  the  bank  aj^point  the 
committee's  finance  chairman  in  or- 
der "to  enhance  the  bank's  image." 
The  i^roposal  is  now  up  for  action. 

When  she  wanted  to  push  some  vi- 
tal legislation,  and  was  too  impatient 
to  let  things  lake  their  slow  normal 
course,  Mrs.  Lansburgh  forthrightly 
gave  a  "luncheon  lor  the  legislature." 

"Terry's  parties  flow  as  sm(M)thly 
as  oil,"  says  Mrs.  B.  Neal  Harris  Jr., 
a  prominent  member  of  Baltimore's 
old-line  social  set.  "And  Terry  is  the 
type  of  businesswoman  who  can  fly  to 
New  York  one  day  on  day -care  busi- 
ness, to  Washington  the  next,  then 
fly  back        (continued  on  page  129) 
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Smile,  team!  Clorox  cleans  out  dirt 
weak  bleaches  can't.  (Right,  Rosie?) 


See? 


f          Weak  bleach 
1           leaves  this  dirt  in 

cleans  it  out 

(Actual  unretouc 

ned  photographs) 

Both  washed  in  the  same  detergent.  Only  the  bleach  was    ,,cicnt.  | 

One  Governor's  Wife 
Writes  about  Another: 


WhY  I  Feel  Sorry 
for  Lurleen  Wallace 
and  Alabama" 

While  there  has  been  surprisingly  little  public  comment,  one  development  this  year  that  critically 
affects  the  role  of  women  in  public  affairs  is  the  attempt  by  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace,  in  effect,  to 
run  for  re-election  in  defiance  of  Alabama  law,  and  the  decision  of  his  wife  Lurleen  (below)  to  support 
this  effort  by  being  a  candidate  in  name  only.  To  raise  the  relevant  issues,  the  Journal  asked  each 
of  the  nation's  governors'  wives  to  comment  on  the  question:  "How  do  you  think  the  candidacy  of 
Mrs.  Lurleen  Wallace  for  governor  of  Alabama  will  affect  the  dignity  of  American  womanhood  and 
the  dignity  of  the  institution  of  state  government?"  There  were  31  responses.  Almost  all  either 
approved  Mrs.  Wallace's  candidacy  or  chose  to  overlook  the  relevant  issues.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller's 
oiffice  for  example,  wrote  that  the  discussion  would  not  serve  "any  useful  purpose."  By  contrast,  Mrs. 
Robert  Smylie,  whose  husband  is  governor  of  Idaho  and  chairman  of  the  Republican  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation, replied  candidly.  The  Journal  asked  her  to  amplify  her  views  and  is  pleased  to  publish  them. 


By  Lucille  Irwin  Smylie  JX  aS 

the  candidacy  of  Mrs.  (ieor^e  Wallace  for  the  governor- 
ship of  Alabama.  And  most  women,  I  am  sure,  would 
share  my  feeling  that  it  is  unfair  to  place  a  woman  in  the 
situation  in  which  she  now  finds  herself. 

There  are  two  distinct  places  for  women  in  public  life. 
One  is  the  place  that  a  woman  wins  on  her  own.  I  think 
of  Mary  Brooks,  who  is  vice-chairman  of  the  Rei)ublican 
National  Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Iflaho  State 
Senate.  In  any  state  you  will  find  such  distinguisheci  ca- 
rter women  in  fK^litics.  The  other  place  for  women  is  in 
the  more  traditional  feminin<-  role,  as  helpers  of  their 
husbands  in  pul)iic  life. 

1  am  heartily  in  favf)r  (;f  women  itj  lioth  cai)acitie8.  but 

^hcloKraph  by  V«rn'<n  M»rrll(— Black  SUr 


there  is  no  sense  in  pretending  that  they  are  the  same 
thing.  I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  women  about  Mrs. 
Wallace's  candidacy,  and  I  have  not  found  any  who  take 
it  seriously. 

Eventually  we  shall  have  a  serious  candidacy  for  the 
governorship  of  a  state  by  a  qualified  woman.  But  that 
is  not  what  is  liappt^n'nR  I'lis  f^iH  in  Alabama. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  National  (lovernors'  Confer- 
ence, which  most  of  the  governors  and  their  wives  at- 
tend, I  have  come  to  know  most  of  these  couples  as 
amples.  I  can  think  of  several  governors'  wives  who  really 
might  be  able  to  make  the  transition  from  wife  to  gov- 
ernor. In  fact,  then;  are  two  or  three  who  are  a  good  deal 
more  dynamic  tiian  their  husl)ands.  iiut  Mrs.  Wallace 
is  a  i)leasaiit  woman  (cotilimud  on  Ixinc  I'.i'J) 


SEGO 

^^ll^l  There's  a  reason  why  she's  a  SEGO  girl.  SEGO  works. 
^Xl^vLi  SEGO®  Diet  Food  helps  make  you  slender.  That's  the  important  thing. 
The  rest  is  delicious  fringe  benefit.  How  good  it  tastes,  for  instance  (we  make  sixteen 

nice-new-taste  flavors  so  you  won't  get  bored).  How  good  it  is  for  you;  how  good  you  feel 
the  whole  time  you're  slimming  with  SEGO  . . .  because  each  225-calorie  SEGO  meal 


has  super-large  servings  and  extra  protein  to  help  you  play  fair 
But  the  important  thing  is  SEGO  works. 
SEGO  is  for  finding  the  joy  of  a  slender  figure. 
And  for  being  more  beautiful. 

And  that's  really  the  important  thing. 


'til  the  next  meal. 


PET 

MILK  COMPANY 


It's  a  freezer... its  a  refrigerator... it's  a 

ermarketer: 


New  Philco  Supermarketer  gives  you 
an  upright  freezer  plus  big  refrigerator 
in  the  space  of  one  old  icebox. 


Philco  puts  an  upright  freezer  where  it  ought 
to  be :  right  next  to  the  refrigerator. 
And  vice  versa. 

Our  new  Supermarketer  gives  you  up  to  21 
cubic  feet,  and  twice  the  convenience  of 
separate  units,  in  a  space  no  more  than 
36  inches  wide.  It  will  fit  in  your  kitchen. 
There's  Philco's  "No-Frost''  feature,  of 
course.  Twice,  in  fact.  You  never  have  to 
defrost  the  f  i-eezer  .section  and  you  never  have 
to  defrost  the  refrigerator. 
And  there  are  special  compartments  for 
everything  that  needs  special  storage.  Meats. 
V^egetables.  Frozen  juices.  And  icecubes. 
Philco's  automatic  ice  maker  .stores 


man-size  cubes  in  their  own  removable  bin. 
There's  also  a  19-cu.-ft.  Supermarketer  that's 
only  33"  wide.  And  both  sizes  of 
Supermarketers  have  Philco's  unique  Power 
Saver  to  keep  your  electric  bill  low.  You  can 
match  your  kitchen  de'cor,  too,  with  optional 
decorator  panels  including  simulated 
wood  grains  like  the  "Walnut"  at  left. 
Now  don't  you  have  twice  the  reason  to  see 
your  Philco  dealer?  And  soon  ? 

■■^H    ■  ■  ■  TELtVISION  •  STEREO  PHONOGRAPHS 

m  MM—M  ■  ■  RADIO  •  HOMF  laundry  •  ranges 

M^^^^V  ■  ■  BIS  HEFRIGERATORS  •  air  CONDITIONERS 
I        III  HB^a^^^K    FAMOUS  FOR  QUALITY  THE  WORLD  OVf 


How  to 
feel  40%  Appier 

than 
yesterday: 


Start  today  with 
Post  40^0  Bran  Flakes. 
It  s  the  hran  cereal 
that's  more  fun  to  eat- 
flakier,  tastier, 
never  heaxry  like 
other  hrans. 
It  s  the  delicious  way 
to  get  the  hulk  you  may 
need  in  your  diet. 
It  s  the 

feel-good  cereal 
from  Post. 


Wish  You  Were  Here' 


Steering  a  Ford  Marriage 

By  Barbara  Walters  .rf^N.B.C'B  Today  Show 


When  Giancarlo  Uzielli  last  Dt^ 
ember  married  Anne  Ford,  younger 
augi-ler  of  Henr>-  Ford  II,  reporters 
liscalfulated  his  finances,  describing 
im  as  a  millionaire:  misplaced  his 
neage,  relating  him  to  the  Roth- 
:hilds;  and  misspelled  his  name  as 
'zienni.  They  had  never  heard  of  a 
lillionaire  named  Giancarlo  Uzielli 
ar  even  Uzienni  ,  but  it  seemed  im- 
ossible  that  the  heiress  to  one  of 
.merica's  historic  fortunes  would 
TarT>'  anything  but 
Further  complic-ating  the  Uzielli 
nage  was  the  fact  that  Anne's  24- 
ear-old  sister  Charlotte  upstaged  her 
.-edding  by  eloping  with  a  56-year- 
Id  Greek  shipping  magnate  whose 
ame  no  one  ever  misspells:  Stavros 
.iarchos.  And  when,  three  months 
Iter,  both  the  stunning  blond  heir- 
Bses  announced  they  were  pregnant 
Chailotte's  baby  was  born  in  May, 
inne's  is  due  this  fall  ,  the  press 
overage  fused  so  hopelessly  that 
'harlotte  and  Anne  se«^med  to  be  one 
irl,  Niarchos  and  Lzielli  the  single 
■iUltimillionaire  they  had  wed. 


NJ 
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which  disturbed  "Johnny" 
zielli.  He  knew  which  Ford  girl  he"d 
larried  the  shy  one  and  ti»at  he  was 
he  32-year-old  stockbroker,  not  the 
alhonaire.  He  also  knew  just  how  to 
un  a  Ford  marriage. 

For  instance,  Anne's  old  friends 
oDiplain  that  she  has  changed  since 
er  marriage,  that  she  seems  restless 
hen  she's  with  them,  and  rarely  in- 
ites  them  to  her  home.  It  is  Johnny, 
hey  say,  who  has  changed  her.  True 
r  false? 

True,"  Johnny  laughingly  ad- 
litted.  "I  do  find  most  of  her  old 
ds  from  Michigan  dull  and  pro- 
iocial.  Most  people  think  the  Fords 
ved  so  glamorously,  but  Anne  was 
Jiding  a  very  sheltered  life  in  Grusse 
'oint.  She  was  originally  attracted  to 
ie,  1  believe,  because  I  was  .so  differ- 
nt  from  what  she"d  known." 
Johnny  Uzielli  was  raised  in  war- 
ime  Italy.  His  parents  were  Floren- 
his  father  Catholic,  his  mother 
ewish.  They  left  Italy  early  in  World 
Var  II  with  their  oldest  son,  but 
oold  not  arrange  Johnny's  evacua- 
until  1944  "I  knew  six  months 
iter  I  met  Anne  that  I  loved  her,  but 
wasierrihedof  rr.^irriage  and  another 
Jstake.  I  knew.  too.  tiiat  I  had  to 
.o  better  by  Anne  t.^n  by  any  other 
Oman.  When  sue  realized  I  felt  this 
i"ay,  she  decided  to  marry  me." 

When  the  couple  made  their  deci- 
ion,  Johnny  went  to  see  his  prospec- 
rve  father-in-law  at  the  Ford  pent- 
in  New  York's  Regency  Hotel. 
**I  had  met  him  only  onc-e  before 
ould  he  be  disturbed  that  I'd  been 
Ihrorced?  Would  he  want  to  know 
much  money  I'd  made?  I'm  a 
loor  broker  and,  although  I  don't  do 
adly,  1  could  only  afford  to  take  care 
f  Anne  in  my  style,  not  the  Fords', 
lot  all  he  said  was,  'Whatever  Anne 
note  is  fine  with  nae." " 
The  Uziellis  settled  into  a  4  •  -j-roora 


apartment  on  Sutton  Place  that  had 
been  Johnny's  bachelor  digs.  They 
kept  Johnny's  part-time  maid,  who 
c-omes  in  three  aftemooru;  a  week  and 
stays  until  after  dinner.  The  other 
days  Anne  makes  the  beds,  cleans  the 
apartment,  shops  for  food,  and  cooks. 
'"She's  a  great  housekeeper  but  only- 
a  beginner  at  cooking,"  says  Johnny.  * 
He  pay.s  for  everything  in  the  house 
and  their  day-to-day  life.  Anne  pays 
for  her  own  clothes,  and  Johnny 
doesn't  know  what  they  cost.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  her  budget 
can't  be  modest:  she  is  one  of  the 
three  youngest  wom«i  to  make  the 
Best-Dressed  List. 

"However,"  Johnny  points  out. 
"Anne  is  ver>-  sensitive  to  my  feelings. 
Other  than  the  star-sapphire  engage- 
ment ring  I  ga^•e  her.  she  wears  no 
jewelry.  It's  pretty,  but  nothing  out 
of  the  ordinary.  Certainly  not  com- 
parable to  the  thirty-«uat  diamond 
her  sister  re<-eived  from  her  husband." 

What  does  he  think  of  her  clothes? 

"I  didn't  like  her  wedding  dress, 
although  I  didn't  tell  her  until  after 
our  wedding  day  I  thought  it  was  too 
short.  I  don't  go  with  her  to  pick  out 
her  clothes,  but  she  knows  that  I  like 
simple  dresses  with  ma.ximum  cover- 
age I  love  Anne's  hair  long,  but  I 
don't  like  those  earrings  down  to  her 
navel  t'lat  she  soiT>etimes  wears.  She 
has  her  gripes,  too,  though.  She 
doesn't  like  some  of  my  loud  shirts, 
or,"  he  added  with  a  -t.!''  .  "s^me  of 
mv  loud  friends. 


B 


'ut  my  Anne  is  interested  in  so 
many  more  things  thian  she  ever  used 
to  be.  A  year  ago  sne  couldn't  have 
told  you  where  Wall  Street  is.  Now, 
although  she  has  no  real  notion  of 
how  to  handle  money,  she  studies 
stock-market  reports  ev&y  day.  She 
never  cared  for  business  conversa 
tions.  but  now,  if  I  have  meetings  at 
night,  she  comes  along  and  not  only 
sta\-5  awake  but  also  enjo\3  hCTself. 
Before  marriage  she'd  never  been 
to  the  public  library.  Now  she  goes 
often.  I've  taught  her  poker— she 
was  never  a  cardplayer — and  she's 
deadpan  and  deadly.  We  play  every 
Saturday  night  with  three  couples. 

"You  can't  imagine  how  un- 
touched she  is,"  Johnny  says.  "She  is 
the  least  materialistic  person  I  know. 
If  she  is  used  to  being  waited  on, 
you'd  never  know  it.  And  she's  v&ry 
bright  People  sometimes  dcm't  re- 
alize it  because  she  is  still  shy.  But 
she's  very  quick  and  funny.  She  gets 
that  from  her  father,  who,  I  was 
amazed  to  find, 
has  a  great 
sense  of  humor! ' 
Hepaused."Be- 
ing  with  Anne 
is  like  teaching 
a  delighifu! 
child  who 
been  shut  in  . 
there  is  ■  k".  » 
about  the  w  r.i" 
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BAUeR  &  BLACK 

elastic  slockinos 
lor  varicose  veins 
make  you  prettier 
Iron)  iieail  to  toe 


Bauer  &  Black  elastic  stockings  are  such 
a  comfort  they're  more  than  therapeu- 
tic. They're  practically  cosmetic.  When 
the  hurt  begins  to  leave  your  legs,  the 
relief  of  it  pretties  your  whole  face.  And 
you  can't  get  a  facial  like  that  from  sup- 
port hose  for  tired  legs.  Varicose  veins, 
you  see,  need  the  full,  firm  compression 
only  true  elastic  stockings  have.  Consult 
your  doctor.  When  he  recommends 
elastic  stockings,  choose  the  styles  you 
like  best  from  the  wide  selection  of 
fashionable  Bauer  &  Black  elastic  stock- 
ings. You'll  feel  and  look  lots  prettier. 
From  head  to  toe . 
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"How  Fragile 
Is  Your  Marriage? 
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by  Art  Buchwald 

I  dc;.  :  like  to  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  me,  but  I  have  a  theory  that 
many  of  the  women's  magazines  that  are  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the  home  and 
the  family  are  responsible  for  breaking  up  the  marriages  of  the  very  people 
they're  appealing  to.     The  realization  came  to  me  the  other  night  when  I  came 
home  from  work  and  found  my  wife  sulking  at  the  sewing  machine. 
"Now  what  did  I  do?"  I  asked. 

"You  didn't  do  anything,"  she  said.  "That's  just  the  point.  We  have  noth 
in  common . " 

"Holy  Elizabeth  Taylor!     What's  happened  since  I  left  this  morning?" 

"Well,  I  went  to  the  hairdresser  this  afternoon  and  picked  up  a  women's 
magazine  called  HURT  and  there  was  a  very,  very  interesting  article  in  it 
titled  'How  Long  Can  Your  Marriage  Last?'" 

"Oh  yeah,  what  did  it  say?" 

"It  said  that  most  women  don't  realize  how  fragile  their  marriages  are 
and  how  close  they  are  to  losing  their  husbands.  The  woman  who  wrote  the 
article  pointed  out  that  the  main  reason  couples  go  to  pot  is  that  they  have 
nothing  in  common  with  each  other." 

"That  stuff's  for  the  birds,"  I  said.     "How  do  you  know  we  have  nothing 
in  common?"  I  demanded. 

"They  printed  a  test  at  the  end  of  the  article,  and  the  reader  was 
supposed  to  take  it.     If  she  scored  over  seventy-five,  her  marriage  was  safe. 
If  she  scored  sixty  to  seventy-five,  it  was  rocky;     and  forty-five  to  sixty 
meant  the  marriage  was  out  of  control." 

"What  did  you  score?"  I  asked  her. 

"Twenty-five. " 

"Were  the  questions  that  hard?" 

"No,  they  weren't  hard.     They  were  multiple  choice  and  true  and  false, 
and  you  had  to  be  honest.     The  test  was  made  up  by  a  very  well-known 
psychologist,  and  she  said  it  was  foolproof." 

"Was  she  married?"  I  asked  suspiciously. 

"I'm  not  sure,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.     It  turned  out  that  the 
only  thing  you  and  I  had  in  common  was  that  we  both  argued  about  money." 
"What  were  some  of  the  questions?" 

"Well,  I  don't  remember  all  of  them,  but  in  the  true-and- false  category 
there  was  one  that  said,    'Does  he  prefer  to  watch  pro  football  rather  than 
take  you  out  on  a  Sunday  afternoon?'" 

"What  did  you  answer?" 

"True,  of  course?" 

"Well,  you  were  wrong.     I  would  much  prefer  to  take  you  out  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  than  watch  pro  football." 
"When  have  you?"  she  demanded. 

"The  question  wasn't  whether  I  had  or  not;  it  was  what  my  preference  was. 
That's  five  points  we  picked  up  right  there.     Now  what  other  questions 
do  you  remember?" 

"There  was  one  true-or- false  question  that  had  to  do  with  decorating: 
'Does  he  refuse  to  pay  any  attention  to  your  decorating  until  it's  finished, 
and  then  say.  I  don't  like  it'?" 

"What  did  you  answer  to  that?"  I  wanted  to  know. 

"True.     What  other  answer  was  there?" 

"False.     That's  what  the  other  answer  was.     Don't  you  see  it's  a  trick 
question?    The  psychologist  is  putting  words  in  my  mouth." 

"But  you  did  say  you  didn't  like  what  I  did  to  the  living  room." 

"I  said  the  drapes  would  have  been  better  if  they  were  green  and  the  couch 
would  have  been  better  if  it  was  beige,  and  I  would  rather  have  a  record  playe 
than  a  bookcase  in  the  corner;  but  I  never,  never  said  I  didn't  like  it. 
That's  five  more  points  we  can  pick  up.     Next  question." 

"This  was  multiple  choice,"  my  wife  said.     "I  was  to  select  only  one.  'If 
you  saw  your  husband  eating  lunch  with  a  beautiful  girl,  you  would  assume  it 
was  (a)  business  (b)  hanky-panky  (c)  a  little  of  each  (d)  a  personal  threat.' 

"And  you  replied?" 

"Business . " 

"Well,  what  was  wrong  with  that  answer?"    I  demanded. 

"It  showed  I  was  much  too  naive  to  be  married  to  somebody  like-  you." 

"I  give  up, "  I  said . 

"There  was  another  true-and-false  question  I  just  remembered,"  she  said. 
"It  was  'When  you  try  to  discuss  something  adult  with  him,  does  he  lose  his 
temper  and  become  impatient  and  distraught?'" 

"And  you  probably  said  'True'   to  that,  didn't  you?" 

"Well,  you  are  shouting,  aren't  you?" 

"Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Did  the  test  tell  you  what  kind  of  person  you 
should  have  married?" 

"Yes,   it  did.     It  said  I  should  have  married  somebody  like  Gregory  Peck." 

"That's  interesting,"  I  said.  "I  took  a  test  in  PLAYBOY  not  long  ago,  and 
it  said  I  should  have  married  Julie  Andrews." 

"Very  funny,"  she  said.     "But  if  it  weren't  for  magazines  like  HURT,  we 
women  wouldn't  know  how  unhappy  we  really  are." 


Why  be  earthbound? 


Why  let  anything  tie  you  dowTi? 
Millions  of  girls  use  Tampax 
tampons  and  cast  monthly  cares 
away  lampax  tampons,  worn 
internally  are  the  modem  sani- 
tary- protection. You  feel  carefree, 
comfortable,  confident.  Even  confi- 
dent enough  for  space  walking! 

You  get 

total  freedom  with 

TAMPAX 

■»MEVX  XWIPCNS  AK£  MADE  ONLY  BY 
•»MEVX  INCCR?CR.<rED.  PM-NdER. 


[ow!  Glasses  that  look  too  expensive 
0  come  in  a  box  of  detergent... 

r  » 


LADIES-  HOME  JOL  RNAL  •  SEPTEMBER,  1966 


HOW 
AMERICA 
LOOKS 

A  20th  reunion  in  Dallas  provides  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  wirh  the 
special  opportunity  to  talk  to  women  about  their  attitudes  toward 
today's  youth-oriented  beauty  and  fashion.  If  you  graduated  from  high  school  in  1946 
(or  earlier),  as  our  group  did,  you'll  be  especially 
interested  in  seeing  what  women  your  age  chose  from  this  fall's  selection  of 
new  clothes,  what  tricks  they've  learned  from  today's  makeup, 
what  makes  them  look  20  years  younger  today. 


The  Group  Revisited,  1966.  ^\'hen  the  Journal  was  invited  to  at- 
tend the  20th  reunion  of  a  group  of  women  who  had  gone  to 
Sunset  High  School  in  Dallas  together,  we  were  delighted  to  join 
the  party.  We  promised  to  meet  in  Arlington,  Texas,  at  the  fa- 
mous beauty  spa.  The  Greenhouse.  Our  only  means  of  identifica- 
tion was  a  20-year-old  pix  (below  left)  of  the  group  taken  the 
spring  they  graduated:  Typically  anonymous,  a  gaggle  of  hats, 
glasses,  gloves,  buttons  and  bows;  the  faces  almost  impossible  to 
pinpoint  as  young  or  old.  We  knew  only  that  there  were  14  women 
and  that :  all  had  been  married,  two  had  been  divorced,  one  for  a 
second  time,  and  one  woman  was  presently  separated.  Among  them 
they  had  35  children.  Six  worked  part-  or  full-time  for  money, 
ever>^one  worked  for  volunteer  organizations.  Most  had  not  strayed 
too  far  from  their  hometown.  Above,  the  group  today,  as  they 
were  photographed  at  The  Greenhouse.  {continued) 


Pnotograpnt  by  Harold  Kneger 
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Legs  and  the  length  of  skirts  came  up  for  a 
great  deal  of  discussion.  In  agreement :  short 
skirts  are  easier  to  move  in,  demand  lower 
heels,  stockings  that  carry  a  tone  from  cloth- 
ing to  foot.  A  favorite:  Golo's  black-patent 
moccasin  -et  up  on  a  squared-off  heel  (2). 
The  group  liked  it  equally  with  day-weight 
nylons,  toned  tights  and  lacy-textured  stock- 
ings. Another  favorite  was  the  spectator 
pump  set  on  a  1 '  :-inch  heel,  simplified  and 
far  more  e!-  •  •      -pectator  of  the 

Fortio  (3).  ,  .1    jert  Levme.  For 

evening  there  umous  approval  of 

lower  heel^  for  ./jes— "In  shoes  you 

only  wear  occa  lonally,  'hey  should  be  in- 
stantly '  These  (4),  I>)nald 
BrfxA-       .  ewton  Llkin. 


"WTien  we  finally  met,  the  group  quickly  separated  itself  into  14 
distinctly  indi\'idual  women.  The  only  confusion  came  when 
"Pat"  was  answered  by  three  voices  and  "Marian"  by  two.  Once 
we  had  shared  our  first  cup  of  coffee,  the  group  took  to  fingering 
the  clothes — six  trunks  full— that  Journal  editors  Bruce  Gierke 
and  Susan  Harney  had  brought  with  them.  Seventy  pairs  of  shoes 
were  tried  on,  jewelry-  passed  from  finger  to  finger,  lipstick  colors 
slashed  on  backs  of  hands.  The  oohs  and  ahs,  laughs  and  shrieks 
brought  the  comment:  "It's  the  same  old  group,  only  louder." 
Patti  Gunter  (1)  "just  knew"  there  would  be  nothing  for  her  to 
wear— Patti's  under  five  feet  tall,  weighs  only  90  pounds.  Our 
treat  for  her,  a  sophisticated  flame-colored  wool-twill  coat  from  a 
pre-teen  clothes  designer.  WTiich  proves  that  good  fashion  has 
perfect  proportion,  is  worth  looking  everywhere  for.  (This  coat 
bv  Gloria  Sachs  for  Red  Bam.  The  shoe's  are  bv  I.  Miller.) 


As  clothes  made  the  rounds  amid  exclamations  of  "it's  marvelous 
on  you— looked  awful  on  me,"  we  did  our  best  to  establish  a 
principle  for  the  "what's  right— what's  wrong"  of  each  fashion. 
In  no  time  we  zeroed  in  on  proportion.  PropxDrtion  in  fashion 
being  the  magic  combination  of  length  and  fit  that  best  sets  off 
your  own  measurements.  Proving  our  p)oint,  Jane  Grimes  (oppo- 
site)—who  has  been  modeling  for  22  years  in  Dallas— tried  on 
a  dress  that  speaks  for  fall,  1966,  fashion.  (The  dress  of  double- 
knit  wool  jersey  from  Rembrandt  is  in  sizes  6-18,  costs  S60. )  To 
note:  its  away-from-the-face  neckline  that  sets  off  one's  head; 
widened  sleeves  that  leave  a  graceful  length  of  ann  in  view;  the 
by-p)assed  waistline;  the  mid-knee  length,  which  was  the  cut-off 
agreed  on  by  the  group.  1966  accessorizing:  one  important  piece 
of  jewelry;  the  longer  glove;  the  small  handbag;  navy  shoes  with 
red  heels  (the  s()phisticated  approach  is  selecting  things  that  look 
right  together,  but  don't  match).  One  more  point:  unless  you're 
very  y<jung,  hair  lo<jks>  best  when  it  clears  the  collar. 
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"In  high  school,  we  used 
to  think  skirts,  sweaters 
and  pants  belonged 
only  to  us  teen-agers. . . 

.  .  .  but  even  now  we're  rarely  out  of 
them  because  of  the  active  lives  we 
lead,"  said  Joanne  Bryan.  And  since 
action  speaks  louder  than  age,  all  of 
the  group  still  treasure  casual  clothes. 
Opposite,  at  Dr.  William  B.  Dean's 
Meadow  Brook  Farm,  left  to  right, 
Mary  Lou  Jones  wears  ribbed  mxA 
crepe  blouson  and  tweed  skirt  that  go 
under  a  narrow  coat  shown  in  picture 
10,  left.  By  Tiffeau  &  Busch.  Middle, 
Joanne  Bryan  wears  a  suede,  knee- 
skimming  skirt  with  a  flashing  orange 
sweater  by  Anne  Klein  for  Mallory. 
Jane  Cirimes,  right,  wears  (ieist  & 
Cieist's  wool-knit  cone-shaped  skirt 
and  striped  pull.  Her  carry-the-tone 
stockings  from  Bonnie  Dcnm.  There 
was  a  complete  rejection  of  whitened 
stocking  shades  i>)pular  in  the  East  — 
"Our  all-year-round  suntans  show 
through,  give  a  scruffalous  eiTect." 
Jackie  Kagle  (1)  approves  of  the  new 
pants  suits.  The  long-jacketed  cotton 
corduroy  suit  is  by  Modelia.  Jackie  is 
wearing  her  sunglasses  in  her  hair  for 
our  picture,  but  all  of  the  group  agreed 
that  in  the  sun-filled  Southwest  sun- 
glasses are  a  year-round  beauty  ne- 
cessity. Billie  I'aye  Spradley  (2)  has 
a  perfect  Katharine  Hepburn  kind  of 
figure,  Uxiks  well  in  classic  pants.  Her 
blue  jeans,  given  a  new  nappy  sur- 
face, are  from  White  Stag.  F'remier's 
classic  sweater.  .An  in-town  or  deep- 
country  suit  for  Pat  Green  (3),  whose 
job  as  secretary  to  the  head  coach  of 
the  Houston  Oilers  tailors  her  clothes 
along  sporting  lines.  This,  of  a  soft 
thistle  and  plum  w(K)1  from  Lady 
Hathaway.  Watching  Coco  Ziimton 
fitted  to  new  shoes,  Mary  Lou  Jones 
(4,left)  wears  a  warm-climate  pants 
suit  of  canvas,  from  La  Flaque  de 
Paris.  Joanne  (4,right)  is  in  a  purple- 
crossed  red-wcx)l  little-boy  suit  from 
Sportwhirl.  The  most  useful  overall 
coat  on  Jeanne  Hesser  (5),  who  flies  a 
life  divided  between  Dallas  and  Mex- 
ico. From  Ginala  in  deep-plum  Shet- 
land wool.  (6)  On-the-scene,  true 
sports  accessories:  over-the-shoulder 
bags,  deep-toned  textured  stockings, 
man-size  watches.  (7)  A  truly  perfect 
wool  jersey  dress  in  the  new  "basic 
color"— deep  plum.  From  Geoffrey 
Beene  and  worn  by  Marian  Ransom, 
who  could  wear  it  to  her  office  at  the 
Dallas  Post  Office,  on  to  dinner  later. 
Patsy  Jo  Bishop  (8)  finds  lightweight 
wool  perfect  for  her  California  life, 
the  skirt  in  plum,  bordered  in  stripes 
to  match  the  top.  From  Aileen.  (9)  As 
changed  as  the  rest  of  fashion,  founda- 
tions that  reiterate  the  silhouette: 
softer,  more  rounded  bras,  girdles 
without  boning,  but  with  the  neces- 
sary control  built  in  to  the  fabric. 
Left,  by  Treo;  right,  Character.  Man 
Lou  (10,left)  in  the  coat  that  com- 
pletes the  ensemble,  opp>osite.  Joanne 
(10,right)  in  Dani  Jr.'s  thistle  and 
blue  horse  plaid  reefer  with  a  back  belt . 
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"We  may  have  looked  younger, 
but  we've  never  looked  better." 


"Everybody  lives  young  today — no  one  worries  whether  they're  'acting 
their  age. ' ' '  And  when  Mary  Lou  Jones  said  that ,  she  really  did  speak  for 
the  entire  group  who  agreed  that  as  a  whole  they  were  living  and  feel- 
ing just  about  the  same  way  they  did  15  years  ago— "Maybe  better; 
we're  all  more  sure  of  ourselves  now,"  added  Patsy  Jo  Bishop,  who  ad- 
mits that  along  with  several  of  the  other  girls  she  spent  many  of  her 
early  years  trying  to  look  like  a  movie  star.  "Everyone  plumped  her 
hair  up  into  hollow  pompadours  a  la  Betty  Grable  and  Rita  Hayworth, 
and  at  any  time  of  day  was  apt  to  sport  a  carnation  on  each  side  to  set 
off  the  frizz.  We  coated  our  faces  with  heavy  makeup  and  drew  on 
square-cut  lips  shaded  a  deep,  deep  red." 

No  such  look  for  Jackie  Eagle  today.  Opposite,  she  wears  her  hair 
swirled  high  over  three  Dynel  hairpieces  from  David  and  David.  Her 
comment  when  hairdresser  Monti  Rock  finished : '  'Now girls,  could  I  have 
possibly  looked  this  elegant  when  I  was  only  twenty?"  "No,"  was  the 
unison  answer,  with  one  mischievous  voice  adding  "but  you  tried."  Her 
earringsfromK.J.L.  ;thethroat-warmerchinchillafrom  Georges  Kaplan. 

There  are  six  under-5  children  in  the  group's  families— one  born  just 
two  days  before  the  reunion  kept  Kaye  Hardcastle  home  in  New  Mex- 
ico. Marion  Pearson  (1)  is  having  her  second  child  at  39.  We  photo- 
graphed her  in  a  plum-colored  wool  dress  by  Ma  Mere  that  was  often 
picked  up  at  the  try-on  sessions  by  the  other  women  as  a  fashion  dress. 
The  women  who  had  older  children  recalled  their  own  ugly,  kangaroo- 
skirted  maternity  clothes  of  15  years  ago.  Fashion  as  well  as  fortune, 
they  felt,  was  smiling  on  Marion. 

(2)  Exercise,  "getting  enough  without  making  a  fetish  of  it,"  is  a 
problem,  but  in  warm-climated  Texas,  many  of  the  group  had  access  to 
a  pool.  Here,  all  in  for  water  exercises  at  The  Greenhouse  pool.  Mary 
Lou  Jones  (3)  has  one  of  the  best  figures  in  the  group,  and  she  works  at 
it:  "Twenty  years  ago  I  dieted  off  twenty  pounds  and  made  a  promise 
to  myself  I'd  never  get  fat  again."  Her  recipe  for  a  lithe  figure  includes 
walking,  riding  her  daughter's  bicycle,  playing  golf,  and  even  swinging 
at  golf  balls  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  work  off  tension.  An  exercise 
for  everyone  concerned  with  shortened  hems:  Stand,  knees  gripping  a 
medium-size  ball.  Squeeze  the  ball  with  your  knees,  relax  (but  not 
enough  to  drop  the  ball),  grip,  relax.  Try  it  while  you  iron. 

Glasses  on  a  part-time  or  full-day  basis  are  the  concern  of  several  of 
the  group.  Patsy  Jo  Bishop  (4)  just  got  a  brand-new  pair  in  a  brand- 
new  color  and  shape.  Designed  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  they  make  spec- 
tacular showcases  for  her  eyes.  "Eyes  behind  glass,"  warns  Beauty 
Editor  Susan  Harney,  "need  to  be  lit  up  with  shadow."  (Here,  Charles 
of  the  Ritz'  powder-on  Opal  shadow.)  Patsy  Jo  changed  her  hair,  too, 
to  go  with  her  new  frames.  Frond-y  bangs  rest  right  on  the  top  edge  of 
the  frames.  The  color,  as  is  the  color  of  over  half  the  women's  hair,  is 
"by  choice,  not  by  God."  Patsy  Jo's  husband  is  all  for  the  paled  color 
that  is  "part  champagne,  part  moonlight,"  a  gilty  look  that  Patsy  Jo 
and  her  hairdresser  in  California  have  worked  out  together. 

Patti  Gunter  (5)  frosts  her  hair  to  "cure  it  of  its  blah  color,"  and 
she  wears  it  here  to  frame  her  eyes— "about  all  of  the  face  that  should 
be  framed  with  hair  by  women  over  thirty"  is  our  hairdresser's  com- 
ment, although  he  made  an  exception  with  Nancy  Corbett's  hair  (6) 
because  she  has  such  a  romantic,  heart-shaped  face.  Her  coat  and  hat 
are  from  Donald  BrfK)ks. 

There's  a  fashion  lesson  in  the  hats  Patti  anfl  Nancy  are  wearing: 
Always  seek  out  a  hat  that  lengthens  the  look  from  neck  to  the  top  of 
your  head.  Mildred  Miller  (7)  wears  another  above-the-eyes  hairdo 
and  takes  U)  her  bed  for  a  fatigue-chasing  ten-minute  rest  in  Chezelle's 
pf)sey-printed  coffee  coat.  Palsy  Jo  back  again  for  a  closeup  view  (8)  of 
a  perfect  make-down:  makeup  in  colors  i^alc  enough  to  have  been 
skimmed  off  a  rainb(w. 
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"We  all  have  more  occasions  to  dress  up  for 
now  than  when  we  were  in  high  school." 


There's  just  no  such  thing  as  a  "Httle  black  dress"  any  longer.  "When 
you  go  out  you  go  all  out— clothes,  hair,  makeup— the  works,"  said  Pat 
Green,  and  there  was  general  agreement  that  after-dark  parties  called 
for  special  clothes,  and  that  special-occasion  clothes  often  became  a 
necessity  because  of  the  husbands'  occupations.  Jackie  Eagle  (1)  whose 
husband  is  the  youngest  member  of  the  Fort  Worth  City  Council,  loves 
the  dress-up  occasions  that  are  part  of  her  husband's  job.  "My  friends 
accused  me  of  campaigning  so  hard  for  Jim  because  I  wanted  to  get  out 
of  the  kitchen  and  away  from  my  own  cooking."  Her  cocktail  dinner 
dress  is  of  pink  brocade  spliced  by  a  row  of  rhinestone  buttons.  From 
Teal  Traina. 

Joanne  Bryan  (2)  illustrates  a  two-part  evening  story.  Her  coat,  of 
quilted  velvet,  is  part  of  the  new  ensemble  look  for  evening.  Under  it 
(4)  there  is  an  easy-fit  dress.  Both  from  Donald  Brooks.  For  evening 
Joanne  wears  her  hair  up  and  wide  (3),  the  back  pinned  high  above  her 
collar  with  a  spray  of  velvety  flowers  and  ribbon— a  hairdo  to  remem- 
ber if  your  dress  seems  to  be  wearing  you  or  if  you  feel  you  need  to 
emerge  from  a  high  collar  or  fur  wrap. 

Jane  Grimes  (5)  wears  the  dress  every  woman  loved  for  its  Princess 
Grace  look.  Soft,  pale,  the  mauve  crepe  Empire-line  dress  had  a  bodice 
lit  up  with  pearl  and  paillette  embroidery.  By  Sam  Friedlander.  With 
all  the  talk  about  baby  dresses  being  in  fashion,  Mary  Lou  (6)  chose  a 
grown-up  version  from  Eloise  Curtis  for  David  Styne.  The  cut-in  neck- 
line is  smocked  like  a  toddler's,  and  the  grape  velvet  falls  from  a  high 
yoke  to  a  high  hem  for  a  most  sophisticated  and  un-babylike  look.  The 
shoes  are  low-heeled  silver  kid  with  a  glittery  buckle.  From  Newton 
Elkin. 

(7)  Pat  Green's  choice  for  a  "little  black  dress"  is  white  wool 
crepe,  sleeveless,  and  with  a  neckline  curved  away  to  frame  her  face. 
From  Jobere. 

Underneath  such  pretty  fripperies,  equally  pretty  lingerie.  Warner's 
bra  and  long  line  panty-girdle  (8,  left)  are  printmates;  the  camisole- 
topped  slip  (8,  right)  a  delicious  slide  of  chartreuse  chiffon  from  Iris— 
and  who  knows,  with  skirts  this  short  the  deep  edge  of  lace  is  very  apt 
to  show. 

Facing  up  to  evening  and  artificial  lights  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  artifice,  and  our  Beauty  Editor,  Susan  Harney,  brought  along  some 
tricks  that  every  woman  over  the  age  of  35  should  make  her  own :  Al- 
ways use  a  paler-than-you  foundation  in  the  evening.  Keep  your 
blusher  or  rouge  on  the  pink  rather  than  peach  side  to  balance  the 
yellowness  of  artificial  light.  Try  a  sparkle  powder  like  Helena  Rubin- 
stein's Lumina  Silver,  which  bounces  light  all  around  your  complex- 
ion, helping  to  light-out  shadow  areas.  Choose  a  lipstick  with  a  real 
color  value  such  as  Charles  of  the  Ritz'  new  Undercover  Rose,  or  if 
you're  a  blonde  and  pampering  the  idea,  choose  a  Clairol  Gilly  Lilac. 
At  the  tail  end  of  your  eyebrow,  run,  for  the  last  half  inch  or  so,  an 
underlining  of  white  eye  shadow  or  liner.  Put  foundation  but  not  pow- 
der on  your  neck.  If  you  have  party  nerves,  roll  your  head  around, 
trying  to  touch  forehead  to  shoulders  as  you  come  round  east  and  west. 

Opposite:  Joanne  Bryan  dressed  in  a  beautiful  dinner  or  hostess  dress 
from  Eloise  Curtis  for  David  Styne.  Of  Paisley  Orion  knit,  it  was  re- 
embroidered  with  a  sparkling  chain  of  sequins  to  pick  out  the  print's 
pattern.  Joanne  is  most  befitlingly  dressed  as  a  hostess,  since  it  was 
she  who  helped  arrange  both  the  reunion  and  our  invitation  to  the 
gel-together.  Her  parting  words  in  a  honeyed  Texas  drawl  after  the 
week's  hectic  activities:  "You  all  come  back,  hear?,  to  our  next  reunion 
in  twenty  years.  On  seconrl  thought,  make  it  ten,  we  all  had  such  a 
good  time  at  this  one." 

l*"or  more  "Ilfjw  America  Looks,"  turn  to  iiage  MG. 

Most  of  the  fashions  on  these  nine  pages  at  Ncimau-Marcns,  Dallas. 
I*'(jr  other  stores,  turn  to  page  H?. 
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Suddenly  summer  was  gone.  The  sky  turned 
an  icy  blue;  the  warm  wind  shifted.  And,  just 
as  abruptly,  her  whole  life  was  frighteningly 

changed,  by  EKzabetH  EnHght 

Summer  was  over  in  twenty  minutes  that  day. 
P'inished.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
ttie  roses  were  quiet  on  their  stems,  full  blown, 
^Ifilled;  the  water  in  the  pool  was  warm;  the 
lisavesonthe  trees  quiet,  too,  and  green.  The  cat 
fiiy  with  his  belly  to  the  sun,  steeped  in  heat. 

We  saw  the  white  band  of  the  cold  front  in 
the  sky,  moving  rapidly,  like  a  huge  sickle. 
The  wind  fell  on  us,  shrieking;  petals  spattered 
from  the  roses,  the  pool  was  roughened  and 
roiled,  the  trees  all  bent  in  the  same  direction, 
toward  the  East.  The  cat  roused  up,  gave  his 
fur  an  angry  lick  and  trotted  to  the  house. 

By  half-past  four  the  wind  had  gone,  and  so 
had  the  great  black  cloud  the  sickle  had  tugged 
behind  it.  The  sky  was  blue  again,  but  an  icy 
Scandinavian  blue.  The  roses,  except  for  their 
tight  buds,  were  gone,  only  a  haggard  petal 
clinging  here  and  there.  Leaves  filled  the  pool, 
and  those  still  on  the  trees  were  all  ruffed  up, 
showing  their  gray  undersides. 

Summer  was  gone;  there  would  not  be  an- 
other for  a  year.  Nearly  a  year. 

"It  should  never  be  so  quick,"  I  said  to  my 
husband.  "Autumn  should  come  on  slowly. 
It  should  overtake  in  a  leisurely  manner,  not 
pounce  like  a  dog  on  a  bone." 

"Yup,"  said  my  husband,  who  had  not 
heard  a  word.  He  seldom  heard  my  words, 
having  developed  that  cormubial  deafness 
familiar  to  wives  of  long  standing.  "Next 
thing  it  will  be  storm  windows." 

I  thought  of  many  an  autumn  I  had  known: 
seemly  autimans  approaching  deliberately, 
with  amplitude.  I  thought  of  wild  asters, 
Michaelmas  daisies,  mushrooms,  leaves  idling 
down  the  air,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  war- 
blers twittering  and  glittering  in  every  bush 
("Confusing  Fall  warblers,"  Peterson  calls 
them,  and  how  right  he  is);  the  lingering 
yellow  jackets  feeding  on  broken  apples; 
crickets;  amber-dappled  light;  great  geese 
barking  down  from  the  north;  the  seesaw 
noise  that  bluejays  seem  to  make  more  often 
in  the  fall.  Hoarfrost  in  the  morning,  cold 
stars  at  night.  But  slow;  the  whole  thing 
coming  slowly.  The  way  it  should  be. 

"Storm  windows,  winter  coats,"  I  said. 
"Oh,  hell.  Summer  is  the  wink  of  an  eye,  and 
winter  is  forever." 

"Yup,"  my  husband  rephed  and,  whistling, 
went  to  the  garage  to  get  the  leaf  rake  and 
the  wheelbarrow. 

I  was  cold;  the  air  was  really  chilly  now, 
and  I  went  into  the  house,  turned  up  the  ther- 
mostat and  made  myself  a  cup  of  tea.  The  cat 
followed  me  into  the  kitchen,  purring,  waft- 
ing, rubbing;  from  time  to  time  he  opened  his 
thorny  pink  mouth  and  meowed  silently;  too 
lazy  to  make  the  sound — only  the  grimace. 
"Parasite,"  I  said  to  him,  and  gave  him  a 
bowl  of  milk. 

We  drank  together,  he  and  I.  He  Up- 
lipped  quietly,  now  and  then  waving  his 
tail,  now  and  then  looking  up,  abrupt  and 
concentrated,  at  the  kind  of  ghost  cats 
often  seem  to  see. 

I  drank  my  painful  tea,  too  impatient  to 
let  it  cool;  its  little  steam  floated  between  my 
eyes  and  the  window.  Through  it  I  could 
see  my  husband,  tall,  middle-aged,  but  still 
moving  with  the  loping  grace  of  an  athlete; 
distinguished-looking,  patient,  a  good  man. 
I  sighed.  "Well,  I'll   (continued  on  page  131 ) 
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Better  than  anyone  he  has 
ever  knoicn,  perhaps, 
daughter  Nancy  knows  all 
sides  of  Frank  Sinatra, 
and  finds  them  easy  to  love. 
She  is  there  ivhen  he  is  not 
Frank  Sinatra  at  all,  but 
simply,  wonderfidly ,  Daddy. 


By  Vernon  Scott 


Like  her  father,  she 
is  slender  and  slight; 
\  e  feet  two.  98  graceful  pounds.  Her  long  hair  is 
^l reeked  in  about  six  shades  of  blond,  to  blend  out 
an  increasing  invasion  of  premature  gray.  She  is 
just  26  years  old.  with  dark  eyes,  a  soft,  smooth 
contralto  voice,  and  a  subtle,  classic  kind  of 
beauty  that  sneaks  up  on  you  only  when  you're 
studying  her  face. 

Her  name  is  Nancy,  but  she  doesn't  mind  at  all 
if  you  call  her  Frank  Sinatra's  daughter. 

To  just  about  ever>  body  else,  Frank  Sinatra  is 
a  blurred  figure— a  man  of  a  million  perpetually 
moving  parts.  Boss  of  a  S30-million  business  em- 
pire. Mr.  Cool.  The  Leader.  Movie  Star.  Singer. 
Swinger.  Mzm-about-the-world.  And  all  that  jazz. 


But  to  Nancy,  Frank  Sinatra  is  simply,  won- 
derfully. Daddy. 

Perhaps  it's  because  she,  better  than  his  ex- 
wives.  girl  friends,  faithful  cronies,  sworn  ene- 
mies— or  even  his  new  wife — knows  all  the  Sin- 
atras, and  loves  all  of  them  and  without  effort. 
She  has  been  there  when  the  others  were  not. 
When  his  guard  was  down.  When  he  was  himself. 

In  fact,  Nancy  recalls  that  once,  during  her 
childhood,  her  father,  already  famous  as  a  man  of 
action,  relaxed  so  completely  when  he  was  with 
her  that  she  began  to  worry  about  whether  he 
really  loved  her.  It  was  not  long  after  her  par- 
ents' banner-headlined  divorce— Nancy  was  in 
fifth  grade  then,  and  all  her  schoolmates  talked 
about  it.  The  life  of  Frank  Sinatra,  public  and 


private,  she  had  begun  to  realize,  belonged  to  the 
whole  world.  '  I  cried  sometimes,"  she  says  softly, 
"  But  I  learned  to  keep  it  to  myself.  It's  a  Sinatra 
family  trait." 

But  "Frankie"  went  on  being  very  much  the 
same  Daddy  to  his  children— Frank  Jr.,  then  six, 
Tina,  still  a  baby,  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,. 
Nancy,  the  sensitive  10-year-old  who  had  always 
been  baddy's  girl.  He  used  to  come  to  the  house 
evenings,  Nancy  remembers,  and  stay  for  hours- 
it  didn't  even  seem  like  a  visit.  Daddy  would  read 
the  papers,  then  curl  up  on  the  living-room  couch 
and  fall  asleep,  snoring  like  any  contented  head 
of  house.  Finally,  Nancy  worked  up  courage  to 
ask  her  mother  if  this  meant  her  father  didn't 
love  her  anymore.  {continued  on  page  148) 


Nancy  Sinatra 
Talks  about 
Life  with 
Father 
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PA  D  I  Q  ■  T/^P    DM    I    I  [\  I  9°^^  without  saying  —  clothes  that  make  news  in  Paris  make  news  around  the  world.  Few 

I  /A  In.  I  O  .  I  V_y  I  D  I  I —  I — I  I  N  of  us  can  afford  them,  almost  all  of  us  want  them.  With  this  in  mind,  we  present  here  and  or 
the  following  pages  line-for-line  copies  of  designs  by  five  top  designers — all  superbly  detailed  and  coordinated — that  will  give  you  a  Paris  origina 
of  your  very  own,  perhaps  two  or  three  for  only  the  cost  of  pattern,  fabric  and  trimmings.  BY  NORA  O'LEARY  Patterns  EditOI 


HEIM:  A  long  double-huftoned  jacket 
teams  with  a  clipped  box-pleated  skirt. 
Both  of  brown  wool  plaid  by  Rio  tierlinger. 
Under  the  suit,  a  bias-cut  overb/ouse 
of  bonded  wool  jersey  by  Lebanon  that  ties 
at  the  neck  in  a  black  taffeta  bow. 
Vogue  Design  1657.  Alligator  bag,  Koret. 


PATOU:  The  smock  look  coordinated,  left. 

The  coat  of  double-faced  turquoise 

and  purple  wool,  the  dress  matched  to  the 

turquoise  side.  Both  fabrics  by  Ria  Herlinger. 

Vogue  Design  1635.  Nutria  hat,  Emme. 

Empire  dinner  dress,  right, 

of  rippled  silk  and  wool.  Vogue  Design  1626. 


CARDIN:  Two  shining  examples  of  his 
masterful  tailoring,  opposite — dress  of 
brown  and  white  jersey  by  Heller.  Halston 
hat.  (Vogue  Design  1625.)  Suit  of  wool 
windowpane  plaid  by  Ria  Herlinger.  Yellov^ 
binding  and  blouse.  Vogue  1636. 
Shoes  by  Fiorentina.  Hat  by  Lilly  Dache. 
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ST.  LAURENT:  Two  views  of  his  famous  look 
below — a  double-buttoned  coat  of  fuchsia 
diagonal  wool  by  Anglo  iVogue  Design  1675) 
and  a  coatdress  of  plum  wool  by  Rio 
Herlinger  with  a  white  jersey  fill-in. 
Vogue  Design  1620.  Both  hats  ore  by 
Halston.  Stockings  by  Hanes. 


BERHANYER:  Evening  allure,  standing 
below — ^o  tunic  coat  and  matching  dress  of 
rayon  moire  by  Onondaga.  Vogue  Design 
/68/.  Daytime  allure,  seated — o  wrap  dress 
with  jacket,  the  top  of  orange  wool  jersey, 
skirt  and  jacket  of  wool  tweed.  Vogue  1676. 
Cadoro  earrings;  Jourdan  patent  shoes. 


DIOR:  For  evening,  standing  opposite, 
a  coat  and  matching  A-line  dress  of  silk 
and  wool  Alaskine  by  Staron. 
Vogue  Design  1668.  Embroidered  hat  by 
Lilly  Dache.  By  day,  seated,  a  double- 
buttoned  suit  of  wool  tweed  by  Scotney, 
Vogue  1654.  Emme  calfskin  hat. 


All  patterns  and  fabrics  available  (rom  B.  Altman  4  Co.,  New  York  City.  For  details  and  backviews  turn  to  page  147. 
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YOUNG  FAMILY, 
OLD  HOUSE, 
NEW  KITCHEN 

EY  MARGARET  DAVIDSON 
HOOK  Management  Edter 

A  diTr  -l  house  can  be  a  man-elous 
"r         many  young  families— it's 
- :  be  well  built,  comfortable, 
spacious  and  less  expensive 
tiuLi.  a  new  house  of  comparable  size. 
But  the  dated  kitchen  that  often 
comes  "with  it  never  is.  This  is 
the  one  room  in  the  house  that 
should  always  be  up-to-date— 
particularly  when  the  family  is 
young,  and  mother's  busy 
schedule  calls  for  all  the  mechanical 
help  she  can  get.  But,  how  to 
remodel  without  spending  a  fortune? 
It  can  be  done,  and  here  is  one 
family's  solution  -  opposite  > : 
A  three-step  plan  that  made  a  one- 
wall  kitchen  in  an  old  house 
inic)  the  attractive,  up-to-the-minute 
room  here.  They  began  by 
modernizing  the  original  kitchen; 

done,  in  part,  by  fitting  the 
old  wood  cupboards  "with  colorful 
new  Formica  plastic  doors. 
Next,  obsolete  equipment  was 
replaced  with  a  30-inch  gas  range, 
a  combination  refrigerator-freezer, 
a  cast-iron  ank,  a  portable 
dishwasher.  And  last,  they  added 
a  handsome,  plastic-covered 
divider  wall  to  separate  kitchen 
from  dining  area.  The  wall, 
because  of  its  many  shelves  and 
shding  doors,  pro\ides 
additional  storage,  is  easily 
assembled  and  disassembled, 
so  that  when  the  young  family 
moves  I  as  they  probably  will 
within  the  next  five  years, 
according  to  statistics  i  the 
wall  can  go  with  them. 
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Ladies*  Home  Journal  Book  Bonus  for  September,  1966 


rm  BOSTON  STRANOim 


Police  guessed  that  in  recent  years  he  had  raped  300  women.  Wrong,  he  said;  it  was  more  iilie  1,000.  They  accused  him  of  11  murders.  Wrong  again, 
he  said;  he  had  killed  13  women;  and  he  said,  "I  wish  I  was  dead."  CONCLUDING  INSTALLMENT  •  BY  GEROLD  FRANK 


The  action  opened,  quietly  enough,  in  1960,  nearly  two  years 
before  the  Boston  Strangler  began  hunting  down  lone  women  and 
killing  them.  A  dark-haired  man  in  his  late  twenties  would  knock  on 
the  doors  of  apartments  in  the  Harvard  Square  area  about  9  a.m.  If  a 
young  woman  came  to  the  door,  he  would  say  something  like  this: 

"My  name  is  Johnson.  I'm  from  a  model  agency.  Your  name  was 
given  me  as  someone  who  might  make  a  good  model." 

The  pay  was  as  much  as  $40  an  hour.  She  needn't  worry  about 
posing  in  the  nude,  or  anything  like  that— the  jobs  were  niodeling 
evening  gowns  and  sometimes  swimsuits.  He  had  been  sent  to  take 
her  measurements  and  other  data— and  with  that  he  produced  a  tape 
measure— and,  if  she  proved  suitable,  a  "Mrs.  Lewis  from  the 
model  agency"  would  call  in  a  few  days  to  conclude  the  business 
arrangements. 

He  was  boyish,  well  spoken  (although  ungrammatical)  and,  as  he 
deftly  measured  waist,  hips,  breasts  and  legs  from  hip  to  knee  and 
knee  to  ankle,  he  would  say  with  a  winning  smile,  "I  hope  you  don't 
mind  this,  I  do  it  all  the  time." 

No  Mrs.  Lewis  ever  called,  nor  did  Mr.  Johnson  ever  return. 
There  were  variations  to  his  approach.  On  October  26,  1960,  about 
six  in  the  evening,  Nancy  Davis  opened  her  door  at  30  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  in  response  to  a  knock.  Her  roommate,  Mary  Wood, 
was  in  the  shower.  They  had  reported  a  gas  leak,  and  Nancy  ex- 
pected to  see  the  handyman  standing  at  the  door.  But  it  was  a  soft- 
spoken  stranger,  in  his  late  twenties,  wearing  a  jacket  and  dark-green 
work  pants,  who  said  he  was  looking  for  an  apartment  to  rent.  "You 
must  have  the  wrong  place,"  Nancy  told  him,  but  he  was  already  in 
their  foyer.  "I  just  want  to  get  an  idea  how  the  rooms  run,"  he  said. 
He  glanced  about,  then  turned  to  her.  "I'm  a  photographer,"  he 
said.  And  added,  admiringly,  "You  have  a  fine  figure.  You  could 
probably  earn  forty  dollars  an  hour  as  a  model.  Do  you  know  your 
measurements?"  With  that  he  dropped  to  his  hands  and  knees  in 
front  of  her  and  felt  each  ankle.  "I 
ought  to  measure  you,"  he  said. 

"I  got  my  tape  with  me  " 

Nancy  drew  back.  "No,  thank 
you,"  she  said.  "I'm  not  at  all  in- 
terested." She  showed  him  out. 

On  February  17,  1961,  a  Boston 
housewife  opened  her  door  to  a  man 
who  said  he  came  from  a  talent 
agency.  He  named  the  friend  who  he 
said  had  recommended  her,  brought 
out  a  tailor's  tape  measure,  and  be- 
gan, as  she  said  later,  "to  measure 
me  all  over. 

"I  didn't  stop  him  at  first,  I  don't 
know  why,"  she  said.  "He  actually 
lifted  my  skirt  and  touched  the  skin 
of  my  thigh— I  jumped  away  then." 
When  he  finished  jotting  down  her 
measurements,  he  said,  "You're 
good  for  at  least  forty  dollars  an 
hour.  Why  don't  you  talk  to  your 
husband  about  it  tonight?"  He  gave 
her  a  handshake,  and  left. 

Three  weeks  later  the  story  began 
to  take  on  darker  overtones.  Sarah 
Craig  and  her  roommate,  Sylvia  Mc- 
Namara,  were  at  breakfast  in  the 
kitchen  of  their  apartment  at  268 
Harvard  Street  when  they  heard  a 
soft  tapping.  Sarah  unlocked  the  door 
and  swung  it  open.  A  dark-haired 
young  man  was  standing  there,  ob- 
viously nervous. 
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the  door  and  swung  it  open. 


"Can  I  come  in  and  talk  with  you,  please?"  he  asked.  She  led  him 
to  the  Hving  room.  The  young  man  said,  "I  was  sent  to  Apartment 
Number  Three.  I'm  an  artist's  agent.  Are  you  a  model?"  When 
Sarah  said  no,  he  began  to  speak  so  rapidly  that  she  couldn't  make 
out  what  he  was  saying— something  about  photography,  modeling, 
sculpture,  Harvard  University,  and  a  fee  of  $40  an  hour.  She  finally 
broke  in,  "You  really  must  have  the  wrong  party  " 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "Could  it  be  your  roommate?" 

She  shook  her  head.  He  said,  "Well,  in  case  you're  interested, 
Mrs.  (a  mumbled  name)  from  the  agency  will  be  in  the  building 
later,  and  she'll  have  papers  you  can  fill  out."  He  was  gone,  out  the 
door  as  nervous  as  when  he  entered. 

The  two  women  decided  the  whole  thing  was  a  coUege-fratemity 
stunt— probably  a  student  carrying  out  an  initiation  assignment. 
But  next  day  their  janitor  showed  them  metal  filings  made  in  an 
attempt  to  jimmy  their  lock.  That  must  have  been  the  tapping 
they  heard  as  their  caller  of  the  day  before  tried  to  force  his  way  in. 

A  few  days  later,  just  before  dusk,  the  elusive,  dark-haired  man 
was  seized  by  poUcemen  who  were  on  the  alert  for  a  burglar  in  Cam- 
bridge. Skeleton  keys  and  a  jackknife  were  in  the  prisoner's  pocket. 
He  had  just  tried  to  break  into  an  apartment,  he  admitted.  Earlier 
in  the  week  he  had  measured  two  nurses  who  lived  there— "I  just 
wanted  to  get  into  the  apartment  and  wait  for  them  to  come  home." 

Why  ?  He  could  not  think  of  an  answer. 

He  was  Albert  DeSalvo,  29  years  old.  He  had  a  juvenile  record, 
and  had  once  been  committed  to  Lyman  School,  an  institution  for 
delinquent  boys.  In  1958  and  1959  he  had  been  arrested  for  numer- 
ous breakings  into  apartments  and  houses,  where  he  stole  small 
sums.  Now,  he  admitted,  he  was  engaged  in  a  different  typ^e  of  activ- 
ity. In  the  past  weeks  he  had  measured  more  than  a  dozen  women, 
promising  them  modeling  jobs  with  nonexistent  agencies.  He  lived  in 
suburban  Maiden.  His  wife  was  a  German  girl  he  had  met  while 

serving  abroad  in  the  U.S.  Army  of 
Occupation,  and  they  had  two 
small  children— a  six-year-old 
daughter  and  an  eight-month-old 
son.  He  worked  as  a  press  operator 
for  a  rubber  factory. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  measur- 
ing women  and  promising  them  jobs  ? 
He  just  liked  to  talk  to  women,  he 
said.  Later,  he  poured  out  a  story  of 
his  upbringing  in  a  large  family 
frequently  on  reUef,  tyrannized  and 
eventually  deserted  by  a  father  who 
sometimes  abused  his  wife  and  six 
children. 

"What  kind  of  a  man  is  that?"  De- 
Salvo  spoke  almost  in  tears. 

Visiting  the  girls  in  the  Harvard 
area,  measuring  them,  gave  him  "a  big 
kick.  I'm  not  good-looking,  I'm  not  ed- 
ucated, but  I  was  able  to  put  some- 
thing over  on  high-class  people,"  he 
told  probation  officers.  "They  were  all 
college  kids,  and  I  never  had  anything 
in  my  life,  and  I  outsmarted  them. 
Anybody  with  logical  sense  would 
have  found  me  out.  Gee !— they  never 
even  asked  me  for  credentials." 

So  this  was  the  Measuring  Man. 
A  harmless  figure  who  derived  sexual 
satisfaction  from  touching  strange 
women?  Or  a  small-time  burglar 
who  posed  as  a  model  agent  in  order 
to  have  an  excuse  for  loitering 
in  apartment  hallways? 

After  psychiatric  examination  at 
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Westborough  State  Hospital,  DeSalvo  was  diagnosed  as  a  socio- 
pathic  personality— a  man  harmful  to  society,  but  not  psychotic.  On 
May  4,  1961,  he  was  sentenced— on  charges  of  assault  and  battery, 
brought  by  some  of  the  women  he  had  measured,  and  attempted 
breaking  and  entering— to  a  two-year  term  in  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion. Good  beha\dor,  and  DeSalvo's  plea  that  his  family  needed  him, 
cut  his  time  ser\-ed  to  11  months;  he  was  released  in  April,  1962. 

Nearly  three  years  elapsed,  years  in  which  DeSalvo  and  his 
petty  sickness  were  eclipsed  by  the  ovens-helming  presence  of  the 
Strangler.  For  more  than  18  months  the  Strangler  kept  Boston  and 
its  suburbs  in  the  grip  of  terror.  "\Mioever  he  was,  he  had  sexually 
abused  and  murdered  at  least  11  women,  after  gaining  entrance  to 
their  apartments  by  some  unimaginable  trick. 

These  murders  launched  the  greatest  manhunt  in  the  history  of 
modem  crime,  invohing  the  oflSce  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
Massachusetts,  the  pohce  of  the  entire  Boston  metropoUtan  area, 
and  speciahsts  in  psychiatr>%  law,  forensic  medicine,  computer 
programming— even  clair\-oyance. 

In  early  November,  1964,  Albert  DeSalvo  was  seized  again  by 
Cambridge  pohce.  This  time  the  accusation  was  far  ugher  than  a 
complaint  of  "measuring"  unsuspecting  women.  A  week  before,  a 
20-year-old  coed,  a  bride  of  a  few  months,  had  been  in  bed  in  her 
Cambridge  apartment.  Her  husband  had  just  left  for  his  oflSce.  She 
dozed  oflF  for  a  moment.  When  she  opened  her  eyes,  a  man  stood  in 
the  bedroom  doorway.  He  was  of  medium  height,  his  eyes  hidden  be- 
hind huge  sunglasses,  his  dark  hair  combed  back,  and  he  wore  a  dark 
waist-length  jacket  with  green  slacks.  "Don't  worry,"  he  said,  "I'm 
a  detective." 

As  he  spoke  he  was  approaching  her  bed.  She  struggled  to  sit  up. 
He  pushed  her  down,  and  she  screamed.  She  felt  the  blade  of  a  knife 
against  her  throat.  "Not  a  sound,  or  I'U  kill  you,"  he  warned.  As  she 
lay  there,  all  but  paralyzed,  he  gagged  her,  and,  using  her  husband's 
pajam^as  and  her  own  clothes,  tied  her  ankles  and  wrists  to  bedposts. 
Then  he  assaulted  her.  "Don't  look  at  me,"  he  said  again  and  again. 
After  a  long  while  he  loosened  her  hands  and  feet  so  she  could  free 
herself.  "You  be  quiet  for  ten  minutes,"  he  warned.  "I'm  sorry." 
And  he  slipped  away. 

She  would  never  forget  his  face.  From  an  artist's  sketch  made 
according  to  her  description,  detectives  thought  her  assailant  might 
be  Albert  DeSalvo,  Cambridge's  "Measuring  Man."  A  poUceman 
telephoned  DeSal%-o  at  his  home.  Would  he  come  do^^Ti  to  answer  a 
few  questions  about  an  assault  on  a  woman  ? 

On  Wednesday,  November  3,  DeSalvo  came  to  Cambridge 
Pohce  Headquarters.  He  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  attack,  but 
even  as  he  spoke  the  girl  herself  stood  in  an  adjoining  room,  study- 
ing him  through  a  one-way  mirror;  after  making  doubly  sure  by 
hearing  his  voice,  she  identified  him.  DeSalvo  pleaded  innocent, 
and  was  released  on  S8,000  bail. 

As  a  matter  of  police  routine,  his  photograph  went  over  a  six-state 
teletype  network.  It  promptly  brought  detectives  from  Connecticut, 
where  similar  sexual  assaults  had  taken  place  through  the  summer 
and  autimin— in  every  instance,  a  man  tying  up  women  on  their 
beds.  He  had  become  known  as  the  "Green  Man"  because  he  wore 
green  work  pants.  Sometimes  he  was  in  the  uniform  of  a  building 
maintenance  worker.  His  energy  wr;  ary.  If  the  records 

were  correct,  on  one  day  in  May,  19*  .  j  a.m.  and  midday, 

he  had  bound  and  assjiulted  four  women  m  four  towns— Hamden, 
Meriden,  New  Haven  and  Hartford. 

On  November  5,  police  arrested  £)eSalvo  at  his  home  and 
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brought  him  to  Cambridge  headquarters.  Several  women  victims 
from  Connecticut  were  on  hand  to  identify  him. 

He  would  not  talk  to  anyone,  he  said,  until  he  spoke  to  his  wife, 
but  he  begged  police  not  to  let  her  see  him  in  handcuffs.  Mrs.  De- 
Salvo, a  pretty,  dark-haired  woman  of  30,  came  to  the  station  with 
DeSalvo's  sister,  Irene. 

For  nearly  an  hour  he  talked  to  them  in  the  presence  of  three 
detectives.  Toward  the  end,  he  broke  down  in  tears.  "Please,"  he 
said  to  his  wife,  "please,  let  me  be  a  man  just  this  once.  I've  done 
some  very  bad  things  with  women— I've  broken  into  houses,  I've 
used  a  gim,  but  it  was  a  toy  gim;  I  used  a  knife,  but  I  never  killed 
anybody— I'm  tired  of  running,  I  want  to  get  it  off  my  chest,  I 
need  help,  I  want  help." 

His  wife  was  not  surprised  at  his  sexual  assaults  on  women.  He 
had  complained  that  she  was  frigid,  and  they  had  quarreled  about 
it.  Now  she  said,  in  her  hea\T  German  accent,  "Al,  tell  them 
ever\thing,  don't  hold  an\-thing  back." 

WTien  the  two  women  left  the  room,  DeSalvo  turned  to  the  detec- 
tives. "I've  committed  more  than  400  breaks,  all  in  this  area,  and 
there's  a  couple  of  rapes  you  don't  know  about,"  he  said. 

They  drove  him  about  Cambridge,  and  he  pointed  out  15  apart- 
ments he  had  broken  into.  As  the  investigation  widened,  it  became 
clear  that  DeSalvo  had  been  sexually  assaulting  women  all  over  New 
England.  Pohce  estimated  that  his  \-ictims  in  the  area  nimibered 
more  than  300  women. 

"^Tien  DeSalvo  broke  down  before  his  wife,  detectives  had  asked 
him  about  the  strangulation  murders;  about  the  older  women  who 
had  been  killed:  Anna  Slesers  and  Nina  Nichols,  Helen  Blake,  Ida 
Irga,  Jane  SuUivan  and  Evehm  Corbin;  and  the  yoimg  \ictims: 
Sophie  Clark,  and  Patricia  Bissette,  Beverly  Samans,  Joann  Graff, 
and  Mar\-  SuUivan.  A  long  and  terrible  list. 

"No,  no,"  DeSalvo  protested.  As  he  had  told  his  wife— bad 
things  with  women,  but  he  had  never  killed  anyone.  But  Sgt.  Leo 
Davenport  obsen-ed  that  he  was  a  powerful  man,  swift  and  athletic. 
He  knew  how  to  shp  in  and  out  of  buildings,  how  to  enter  apartments 
silently.  And  he  had  a  gift  of  gab,  too. 

Yet  when  Sergeant  Davenport  asked,  "Al,  what  do  you  know 
about  the  Beverly  Samans  killing  on  University  Road?"  DeSalvo 
looked  hurt.  "You  can't  put  that  one  on  me,  Leo.  I  don't  go  that 
one  at  aU."  Then:  "Where  is  that  street?  Is  that  the  one  down 
near  the  post  office?" 

So  DeSalvo  knew  Beverly  Samans'  street,  and  did  not  mind  re- 
vealing that  he  knew  it.  But  DeSalvo,  apologizing  to  his  victims  for 
attacking  them,  seemed  to  lack  the  Strangler's  evident  hatred  for 
women,  as  suggested  by  doctors  on  a  Medical- Psychiatric  Commit- 
tee, organized  by  the  Attorney  General's  office  to  help  in  solving  the 
crimes.  Nothing  here  seemed  to  fit  the  psychiatric  profile  of  the  un- 
known killer,  as  drawn  by  the  committee :  no  problems  of  potency, 
no  constmiing  rage  toward  the  mother,  no  Oedipus  complex— 
rather,  fear  and  contempt  for  his  father. 

Next  day,  with  the  out-of-state  warrants  against  him,  DeSalvo 
was  held  in  8100,000  bail  and  sent  to  the  State  Hospital  at  Bridge- 
water  for  the  customary'  35-day  pretrial  observation.  When  reports 
on  him  reached  the  Attorney  General's  Office,  Detective  Lieutenant 
Andrew  Timey  sent  word  to  Dr.  Ames  Robey,  medical  director  of 
Bridgewater,  saving  that  DeSalvo  had  denied  any  know  ledge  of  the 
strangling  crimes,  and  that  Cambridge  pohce  were  inclined  to  be- 
beve  him ;  nevertheless,  would  Dr.  Robey  look  him  over,  as  he  had 
other  suspects? 

Dr.  Robey  and  his  staff  concluded  that  DeSalvo  was  a  borderline 
psychotic,  but  competent  to  stand  trial.  On  December  10,  he  was  re- 
turned to  Cambridge  jail.  One  night  he  heard  voices,  he  cried. 
His  wife  was  in  his  cell,  denouncing  him;  he  begged  her  not  to  be 
indifferent.  At  last  he  became  despondent  and  threatened  to  kill 
himself.  The  court  ordered  that  he  be  returned  to  Bridgewater  for 
a  second  evaluation. 

This  time  Dr.  Robey  and  his  colleague.  Dr.  Samuel  Allen,  con- 
cluded that  the  stress  of  waiting  for  trial  had  pushed  DeSalvo  over 
the  brink.  Sometimes  he  appeared  sane;  at  other  times  he  heard 
voices,  was  "potentially  suicidal  and  quite  clearly  schizophrenic."  If 
brought  to  trial,  he  woijd  most  likely  be  unable  to  advise  his  counsel : 
he  was  therefore  judged  not  competent  to  stand  trial. 

Dr.  Robey  sent  the  necessary  papers  to  Middlesex  Superior  Court 
in  Cambridge,  and  on  February  4,  1965,  Albert  DeSalvo  was  re- 
committed "until  further  order  of  the  court."  He  became  one  more 
inmate  at  Bridgewater. 

Four  days  after  DeSalvo  had  been  returned  to  Bridgewater,  a 
new  prisoner  arrived  for  observation  pending  trial  for  murder.  He 
was  nearly  six  feet  tall,  with  dark,  furrowed  cheeks,  a  man  described 
by  a  psychiatrist  as  "very  paranoid,  very  bright,  very  angry," 


He  had  been  charged  with  a  particularly  brutal  killing.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1964,  Mrs.  Rita  Buote,  and  her  14-year-old  daughter,  Diana, 
I  drove  into  a  gas  station  in  Andover,  Mass.,  to  come  upon  a  horrify- 
P  ing  tableau :  the  attendant  on  his  knees,  pleading  for  his  life,  a  lean, 
black-haired  man  in  a  tan  trench  coat  standing  over  him,  gun  in 
hand,  and,  as  they  watched,  firing  bullet  after  bullet  into  the 
kneeling  man.  Given  an  artist's  sketch  based  on  Mrs.  Buote's  de- 
scription, police  quickly  arrested  George  Nassar,  33,  a  parolee  who 
had  killed  a  man  in  a  stickup  when  he  was  16.  At  Bridgewater,  Dr. 
Robey  and  his  staff  found  Nassar  showing  paranoic  and  schizo- 
phrenic symptoms.  After  35  days'  observation.  Dr.  Robey  recom- 
mended that  he  be  kept  for  further  study. 

Usually  Bridgewater  State  Hospital  has  about  700  inmates.  In 
January,  when  Nassar  arrived,  the  institution  was  temporarily  over- 
crowded, and  Nassar  found  himself  in  the  same  ward  with  Albert 
DeSalvo.  They  struck  up  a  friendship. 

To  other  inmates,  DeSalvo  had  always  spoken  freely  of  his  sexual 
escapades.  During  group  therapy  he  eagerly  talked  about  his  ex- 
periences. Once,  he  boasted,  he  had  assaulted  six  women  in  a  morn- 
ing. To  his  cellmate,  George  Nassar,  however,  DeSalvo  began  to 
confide  other  matters.  What  he  heard  so  impressed  Nassar  that  he 
asked  to  see  his  attorney. 

Mrs.  DeSalvo  had  fled  Boston  secretly  on  January  25, 1965,  with 
her  two  children,  to  escape  the  shame  of  her  husband's  exposure  as  a 
rapist.  On  March  7,  in  her  temporary  home  in  a  Denver  suburb,  she 
received  a  long-distance  telephone  call. 

"I'm  Lee  Bailey,  an  attorney,"  a  voice  said,  "calling  from 
Boston.  I'm  your  husband's  lawyer,  Mrs.  DeSalvo.  Now,  please 
listen  carefully  to  what  I  say.  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  DeSalvo  had  never  heard  of  Lee  Bailey.  She  did  not  know 
that  there  was  in  Boston  a  youthful,  driving  attorney  named  F.  Lee 
Bailey,  the  man  who  had  won  release  from  prison  of  Dr.  Sam  Shep- 
pard,  the  Cleveland  osteopath  convicted  of  killing  his  wife  10  years 
before.  She  knew  only  that  her  husband  had  a  lawyer  named  Jon  A. 
Asgiersson,  who  had  been  handling  his  case.  But  she  listened  to  the 
voice  on  the  telephone. 

As  she  reported  later,  the  man  was  saying,  in  effect:  you  must 
take  a  different  name  and  go  into  hiding  to  avoid  reporters.  "Some- 
thing big  is  going  to  blow  up  about  Albert— it  will  be  on  the  front 
pages  of  every  newspaper  in  twenty-four  hours.  I'm  flying  out  to 
see  you  tomorrow.  ..." 

Mrs.  DeSalvo,  dazed,  replaced  the  receiver.  On  her  flight  west  she 
had  already  taken  an  assumed  name.  She  planned  to  divorce  Al  any- 
way—she could  never  go  back  to  him— and  to  change  her  name 
legally.  What  could  the  man  be  talking  about? 

The  next  afternoon  she  received  another  call  from  Boston.  A  man 
speaking  in  German  said  that  Daniel  Bloomfeld,  a  representative 
of  Mr.  Bailey's,  was  en  route  by  plane  from  Boston.  She  was  to 
follow  whatever  instructions  he  gave  her. 

Another  man  came  on  the  phone.  Mrs.  DeSalvo  recognized  the 
voice  of  Frank  DeSalvo,  Al's  brother.  "Do  just  what  you're  told,  be- 
cause Al  has  confessed  he  is  the  Boston  Strangler."  Al's  other  brother, 
Joe,  got  on  the  line.  Yes,  Al  had  confessed  he  was  the  Strangler.  He'd 
given  all  sorts  of  details  no  one  else  could  have  known.  She  must 
follow  instructions. 

That  night,  Daniel  Bloomfeld  walked  into  the  house.  Mrs.  De- 
Salvo must  move  at  once.  Here  was  $200  to  pay  the  cost.  If  she 
needed  more  money,  her  visitor  said,  she  could  telephone  Mr.  Bailey. 

As  best  she  could,  Mrs.  DeSalvo  carried  out  the  instructions.  She 
moved  from  her  sister's  home  to  a  trailer  court.  Al  could  not  be  the 
Strangler,  she  thought  miserably,  confession  or  no  confession.  He  al- 
ways wanted  to  be  important :  that  was  why  he  bragged,  lied,  made 
up  big  stories.  And  Al  was  always  chasing  an  easy  buck.  She  gathered 
that  there  was  big  money  involved — a  huge  reward. 

When  could  Al  have  had  time  to  commit  all  these  crimes?  He  had 
gotten  out  of  jail  on  April  9,  1%2.  The  stranglings,  she  remembered 
vaguely,  began  that  summer.  If  he  had  done  those  terrible  things,  he 
could  not  have  kept  it  from  her— she  always  knew  when  he  was 
breaking  into  apartments  and  stealing;  guilt  would  be  written  all 
over  his  face  when  he  walked  into  the  house.  And  though  he  was  a 
man  sick  with  his  need  tor  women,  he  could  never  kill.  He  was  so  soft- 
hearted, so  considerate— he  could  not  torture,  mutilate,  strangle. 

Yet  Mr.  Bailey,  she  gathered,  was  a  very  important  attorney. 
Would  he  be  taken  in  by  Al?  Would  Al's  own  brothers  be  taken  in? 
What  was  happening  here? 

What  had  happened  was  that  Albert  DeSalvo  had  dropped  a  tan- 
talizing hint  to  George  Nassar  that  he  was  the  Strangler.  Nassar  got 
in  touch  with  his  attorney,  F.  Lee  Bailey,  and  Bailey  moved  with 


characteristic  swiftness.  Indeed,  it  soon  became  evident  that  for  some 
weeks  DeSalvo  had  been  trying  to  claim— now  explicitly,  now  by  in- 
timation—that he  was  the  Strangler.  In  January,  while  in  Cambridge 
jail  awaiting  recommitment  to  Bridgewater,  he  had  unexpectedly 
asked  his  attorney,  Jon  Asgiersson,  "What  would  you  do  if  someone 
gave  you  the  biggest  story  of  the  century?" 

Asgiersson,  a  young  lawyer  who  actually  knew  little  about  De- 
Salvo, asked,  "Albert,  what  are  you  talking  about?" 

DeSalvo  said,  "Bigger  than  the  Brinks  robbery." 

Asgiersson  searched  his  memory.  "You  mean  the  Plymouth  mail 
robbery?"  Two  years  before,  a  gang  had  waylaid  a  mail  truck  near 
Plymouth,  escaping  with  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

"No,  not  hke  that,"  said  DeSalvo.  "Like  Jack  the  Ripper." 

Asgiersson  stared  at  him. 

DeSalvo  went  on,  "I've  been  known  as  the  Cat  Man— the  Green 
Man— the  Phantom  Burglar— and  the  Boston  'S'  Man." 
Ehd  he  mean  the  Boston  Strangler? 
"Yes,"  said  DeSalvo. 

"Are  you  mixed  up  in  all  of  them,  Albert?"  the  lawyer  asked. 
"Did  you  do  them  all?  Did  you  do  some  of  them?" 

All,  said  DeSalvo,  adding  in  a  troubled  voice  that  he  thought  his 
story  should  bring  some  money  that  would  support  his  wife  and 
children,  but  he  didn't  want  to  die  for  the  murders. 

Asgiersson  was  in  a  dilemma.  If  the  man  was  mentally  ill,  could 
one  accept  this  self-incrimination  ?  Even  as  he  pondered  the  ques- 
tion, Asgiersson  began  a  discreet  investigation. 

A  few  days  later,  DeSalvo  was  sent  back  to  Bridgewater.  He  kept 
asking  to  see  Superintendent  Charles  Gaughan.  Inmates  constantly 
demanded  to  see  administration  officials,  and  DeSalvo  had  to  wait 
his  turn.  He  fidgeted  under  the  strain.  On  February  4,  while  being 
interviewed  by  a  social  worker,  he  said,  "I'm  known  as  the  Green 
Man  now,  but  soon  I'll  be  known  by  another  name." 

DeSalvo  tried  to  talk  to  his  fellow  inmates,  but  most  of  them 
avoided  him.  Rapists  are  disliked  by  prisoners,  because  their  victims 
might  be  anyone's  mother,  wife  or  sister.  George  Nassar,  however, 
listened  sympathetically,  and  DeSalvo  dropped  his  hint.  Whether  it 
was  Nassar  or  DeSalvo  who  first  thought  about  it,  $110,000  in  re- 
wards—$10,000  for  each  murder— awaited  whoever  gave  police  in- 
formation leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  Boston 
Strangler.  Was  an  agreement  made  in  the  hope  that  DeSalvo  would 
be  accepted  as  the  guilty  man?  Nassar  could  claim  the  reward,  keep 
a  percentage,  and  turn  the  rest  over  to  Mrs.  DeSalvo  and  the  children. 

DeSalvo  himself  had  little  further  to  lose.  Although  nine  men  are 
on  Death  Row,  no  one  has  died  in  the  electric  chair  in  Massachusetts 
in  the  past  17  years.  If  the  psychiatrists  continued  to  judge  DeSalvo 
insane,  he  might  remain  indefinitely  at  Bridgewater.  If  he  ever  stood 
trial  for  rape— an  offense  punishable  by  life  imprisonment  in  Massa- 
chusetts—the many  charges  against  him  would  mean  certain  convic- 
tion, so  that  he  would  also  find  himself  spending  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
prison.  In  any  event,  it  was  unhkely  that  he  would  ever  be  free  again. 

Meanwhile,  Bailey  had  learned  more  about  DeSalvo  from  his 
client  Nassar  in  Bridgewater.  On  March  6,  1965,  Bailey  brought  a 
Dictaphone  and  questioned  DeSalvo  in  detail.  Later,  Bailey  said 


Bare-chested,  he  walked 
into  a  store  to  buy  a  fresh  shirt. 

that  DeSalvo  confessed  completely,  not  only  to  the  11  murders 
blamed  on  the  Strangler,  but  to  two  more:  the  fatal  beating  of  Mary 
Brown,  69,  in  her  apartment  at  319  Park  Avenue,  Lawrence,  on 
Saturday,  March  9,  1963;  and  the  killing  of  an  80-year-old  Boston 
woman  whose  name  DeSalvo  could  not  remember.  She  had  died  in 
his  arms,  he  said,  of  a  heart  attack. 

Did  the  police  believe  he  had  sexually  assaulted  300  women  ?  They 
underestimated  him,  said  DeSalvo;  the  figure  for  recent  years  was 
closer  to  800  or  1,000.  His  lifetime  total,  including  victims  in  Ger- 
many, he  said,  might  reach  2,000. 

And  no  one  could  charge  that  he  was  imagining  all  this  and  cite, 
as  proof,  the  hallucinations  that  sent  him  to  Bridgewater  the  second 
time.  He  had  faked  them,  he  said,  to  fool  the  doctors,  because  he  had 
been  told  that  an  insanity  finding  would  let  him  escape  trial;  he'd  be 
sent  to  Bridgewater,  and,  after  a  few  years,  released.  When  he 
learned  that  he'd  been  misled,  he  decided  to  tell  the  truth. 

Lee  Bailey,  a  stocky  handsome  man,  surprisingly  young— he  was 
31— had  attended  Harvard  (entering  at  16)  and  Boston  University 
Law  School,  then  served  as  a  Marine  fighter  pilot.  He  was  a  colorful 
and  controversial  performer  in  court;  one  admiring  Boston  writer 
described  him  as  the  Perry  Mason  of  New  England.  In  defending 
Nassar,  Bailey  was  fighting  what  seemed  a  hopeless  case— an  ad- 
mitted killer  charged  with  a  second  murder,  before  eyewitnesses. 
Now,  through  Nassar,  Bailey  found  himself  involved  in  the  most 
sensational  multiple  murder  case  of  the  century. 

Three  weeks  earlier,  Bailey  had  told  Lieutenant  John  Donovan, 
chief  of  Boston's  Homicide  Division,  that  he  had  an  informant  who 
knew  the  identity  of  the  Strangler.  He  would  not  name  his  informant, 
but  asked  Donovan  to  give  him  questions  to  put  to  the  man  as  a  test 
of  his  truthfulness.  Donovan  did  so;  a  few  days  later,  Bailey  returned 
with  what  Donovan  felt  were  "good  answers"— answers  suggesting 
that  someone  knew  far  more  than  he  should. 

Who  was  Bailey's  informant?  Who  was  the  Strangler? 

Bailey  revealed  nothing,  but  Lieutenant  Donovan  learned  that 
during  this  period  Bailey  had  gone  to  Bridgewater  to  see  his  client, 
George  Nassar.  On  his  return,  he  brought  back  answers  to  Dono- 
van's questions.  Could  Nassar  be  his  informant?  Was  the  Strangler 
someone  that  Nassar  knew?  Perhaps  a  fellow  mental  patient? 

As  coincidence  would  have  it,  Detective  Phil  DiNatale,  of  the  At- 
torney General's  special  investigating  bureau,  doggedly  pursuing 
one  lead  after  another,  just  now  got  around  to  checking  one  Albert 
DeSalvo,  the  Green  Man;  tips  had  come  to  DiNatale  from  two 
sources.  A  neighbor  of  Patricia  Bissette  had  reported  a  man  in  a 
green  uniform  prowling  about  the  building  the  day  she  was  mur- 
dered. At  the  same  time  the  security  officer  at  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  told  DiNatale  of  an  anonymous  phone  call  from  a 
nurse  complaining  that  she  had  been  tied  up  and  sexually  abused 
by  one  Albert  DeSalvo,  who  lived  in  suburban  Maiden. 

DiNatale  had  talked  to  Cambridge  police  and  read  their  inch- 
thick  dossier  on  an  Albert  DeSalvo  of  Maiden,  ranging  from  a  1955 
New  Jersey  indictment  accusing  him  of  carnal  abuse  of  a  nine-year- 
old  girl,  through  his  metamorphoses  as  the  Measuring  Man  and  the 
Green  Man. 

What  struck  DiNatale  in  particular  was  the  discovery  that 
DeSalvo's  jobs  were  such  that  he  was  either  off  from  work— or  on 
a  shift  that  put  him  on  the  street— on  the  day  and  on  the  hour 
that  every  one  of  the  11  murders  occurred. 

Why  had  DeSalvo  escaped  Boston  Police  Commissioner  Mc- 
Namara's  early  roundup  of  sex  offenders?  And  why  had  the  Attorney 
General's  crime-sifting  computers  failed  to  turn  up  his  name?  Be- 
cause the  official  records  identified  Albert  DeSalvo  as  a  burglar,  not 
as  a  sex  offender.  DiNatale  learned  that  an  Albert  DeSalvo  of  Mai- 
den was  now  at  Bridgewater.  At  the  request  of  his  superior,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  John  Bottomly,  DiNatale  went  to  Bridgewater  on 
March  5  to  brief  authorities  there  on  the  Attorney  General's  latest 
suspect.  Could  he  talk  to  the  man?  He  could  if  he  wished,  he  was 
told,  but  as  of  yesterday,  DeSalvo  was  represented  by  counsel— 
F.  Lee  Bailey.  DiNatale  reported  back  to  Bottomly. 

It  was  the  next  day  that  Bailey  recorded  his  interrogation  of  De- 
Salvo at  Bridgewater.  That  night  Bailey  telephoned  Lieutenant 
Donovan.  "This  is  it !"  the  lawyer  exclaimed.  Could  Donovan  come 
down  to  his  office  and  hear  the  story  in  the  Strangler's  own  words? 

That  night  Lieutenants  Donovan  and  Edward  Sherry  sat  in 
Bailey's  office  listening  to  the  voice  of  a  man  whom  Bailey  identified 
as  the  Strangler.  To  make  it  impressible  for  police  to  identify  the 
voice,  Bailey  varied  the  playback  speed.  The  voice  was  calm,  matter- 
of-fact,  punctuated  by  the  snap  of  fingers  as  he  corrected  himself: 
"Now,  wait  a  minute,  no— I'm  wrong.  I  tfxjk  the  pillow  from  the  left 
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side  of  Nina  Nichols's  bed,  not  the  right.  .  .  .  Yeah,  there  was  a  pic- 
ture of  Helen  Blake's  niece,  I  guess,  on  top  of  her  radio.  When  you 
stand  in  her  hallway,  the  bedroom's  on  your  right,  you  can  look 
straight  into  the  bathroom  from  there.  ..." 

Not  only  this,  said  Bailey,  but  the  man  drew  sketches  in  detail  of 
each  of  the  13  apartments  where  the  Strangler  had  killed. 
What  else  did  DeSalvo  say? 

He  said  Patricia  Bissette  had  a  black  jewelry  box  on  the  bureau, 
and  Christmas  packages  on  the  bed.  True.  He  said  he  had  a  cup  of 
coffee  with  her.  A  coffee  cup,  with  grounds  still  in  it,  had  been 
found  in  her  living  room  ...  a  fact  never  published  anywhere. 

He  said  he  killed  Sophie  Clark  just  after  2  p.m.  He  remembered 
the  day,  December  5,  1962,  because  it  was  his  wedding  anniversary 
and  he  had  taken  the  afternoon  off.  A  check  showed  he  had  reported 
working  three  hours  that  day— 8  a.m.  to  11  a.m. 

He  said  he  had  gagged  Mary  Sullivan,  placed  a  sweater  over  her 
face,  and  raped  her.  He  had  left  a  knife  on  the  bed— he  drew  a  sketch 
of  it.  The  handle  was  accurately  drawn,  but  not  the  blade.  He  re- 
membered the  design  of  the  headboard  against  which  he  propped  her 
body,  he  said,  and  made  a  sketch.  It  was  accurate. 

He  said  Anna  Slesers  lived  on  the  top  floor  (he  was  wrong;  her 
apartment  was  one  floor  below).  He  got  in,  he  said,  by  telling  her  he 
had  been  sent  by  the  superintendent  to  repair  a  leak ;  when  she  led  the 
way  into  the  bathroom,  he  struck  her  on  the  head  with  a  piece  of  lead 
pipe  he  had  brought  along.  He  recalled  a  painter's  scaffolding  outside 
the  window.  He  got  blood  on  his  clothes,  so  he  grabbed  a  raincoat  he 
found  in  the  apartment  and  wore  that  when  he  left.  Later  he  bought 
a  fresh  shirt  in  an  Army  and  Navy  store.  He  said  he  had  raped  Anna 
Slesers;  but  her  autopsy  was  negative  on  rape. 

He  said  he  first  tried  to  strangle  Nina  Nichols  with  a  belt,  but  it 
ripped  near  the  buckle.  A  ripped  belt  had  been  found  near  Mrs. 
Nichols's  body;  but  the  fact  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

He  said  he  had  not  planned  any  of  his  attacks.  He  had  usually 
rung  bells  downstairs— whichever  woman  opened  her  door  first,  that 
was  the  one  he  chose.  Bailey  said  the  man  had  drawn  sketches  in  de- 
tail of  each  of  the  13  apartments  where  the  Strangler  had  killed.  As 
for  the  so-called  Strangler's  knot,  he  had  not  meant  to  "decorate" 
anyone.  It  was  the  kind  of  knot  he  always  tied.  He  had  used  it  when 
he  tied  the  removable  casts  on  his  daughter's  crippled  hip.  He  had 
tied  them  with  a  big  bow  because  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  the  big 
bow  somehow  made  it  seem  more  gay. 

In  his  23  years  on  the  Boston  police  force,  nothing  had  caused 
Lieutenant  Donovan  as  much  anxiety  and  frustration  as  the  stran- 
glings.  As  chief  of  the  Homicide  Division,  he  had  taken  each  murder 
as  a  personal  assault.  A  thoroughly  dedicated  police  officer— himself 
the  son  of  a  veteran  officer-  he  had  been  working  around  the  clock 
ever  since  the  finding  of  the  first  victim,  on  June  14,  1962;  and 
he  had  lost  nearly  40  pounds.  Until  this  moment,  the  most  likely 
suspect— however  unsatisfying— had  been  a  man  we  will  call  Arnold 


Wallace;  but  Donovan,  who  had  never  thought  much  of  Wallace 
as  a  suspect,  took  little  comfort  from  the  knowledge. 

Now,  however— Sunday  morning,  March  7,  the  morning  after 
hearing  the  recording— Donovan  and  Lieutenant  Sherry  hurried  to 
Bridgewater  with  Bailey,  to  meet  DeSalvo.  The  man's  eyes  were 
sharp,  and  he  shook  hands  firmly.  To  meet  DeSalvo  even  for  a  mo- 
ment was  to  realize  how  impossible  it  was  to  consider  seriously  other 
leading  suspects.  "This  man  is  the  best  so  far,"  Donovan  said  to 
Sherry  as  they  left.  At  home,  he  telephoned  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Bottomly  and  related  what  had  happened. 

Bottomly  phoned  Bridgewater  and  gave  two  orders:  that  De- 
Salvo and  Nassar  be  placed  in  separate  wards  immediately,  and  that 
DeSalvo  have  no  visitors  without  the  attorney  general's  permission. 
Bottomly  was  upset;  Donovan's  phone  call  came  just  as  he  was 
about  to  call  Donovan,  to  tell  him  about  their  latest  suspect,  De- 
Salvo, and  what  Detective  DiNatale  had  learned.  Now  Lee  Bailey, 
who  had  not  been  DeSalvo's  attorney  of  record,  who  had  not  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  strangling  investigation,  had  gone  to  Bridge- 
water  and  without  authorization  recorded  a  "confession."  Bottomly 
was  particularly  vexed  because  his  office  had  had  an  eye  on  DeSalvo 
months  before,  when  he  was  first  committed,  and  had  asked  Bridge- 
water  to  give  him  special  attention  as  a  possible  strangler  suspect,  as 
the  hospital  authorities  had  done  with  others. 

Next  morning,  Bailey  learned  of  the  order  forbidding  visitors  to 
DeSalvo,  and  of  an  order  from  Attorney  General  Edward  W. 
Brooke  Jr.,  that  he— Bailey— was  not  to  see  Nassar.  It  was  the  sus- 
picion that  Nassar  himself  might  be  the  Strangler,  feeding  informa- 
tion to  DeSalvo,  that  led  Bottomly  to  order  these  men  separated. 
Bailey,  angered  at  being  denied  access  to  his  client  Nassar,  who  was 
soon  to  go  on  trial  for  murder— and  to  DeSalvo,  who  had  asked  him 
to  be  his  counsel— sent  a  telegram  to  DeSalvo  advising  him  to  do 
nothing  without  his,  Bailey's,  advice..  Then,  after  several  vain  at- 
tempts to  meet  Brooke,  he  fired  off  a  telegram  to  the  attorney  general 
accusing  him  of  trying  to  take  over  the  DeSalvo  case  so  he  could  an- 
nounce that  his  office  had  "solved"  the  stranglings. 

Behind  the  scenes  were  questions  that  puzzled  observers.  Apart 
from  the  breach  between  Boston  Police  Commissioner  Edmund 
McNamara  and  Attorney  General  Brooke,  which  began  when 
Brooke  entered  the  investigations,  how  much  was  politics  involved  ? 
If  the  Boston  police  department  solved  the  murders,  wouldn't  this 
boost  John  F.  CoUins,  Democratic  mayor  of  Boston,  who  was  a  pos- 
sible candidate  for  senator,  or  governor?  By  the  same  token, 
wouldn't  a  police  triumph  be  a  blow  to  Republican  Brooke's  political 
aspirations?  Brooke  had  his  eye  on  the  United  States  Senate  if 
Republican  Senator  Saltonstall  retired. 

It  was  clear  that  a  struggle  was  going  on  for  possession  of  Albert 
DeSalvo,  and  the  story  he  seemed  so  willing  to  tell.  These  maneuvers 
aside,  it  was  striking  that  DeSalvo,  speaking  freely  about  his  sexual 
escapades,  his  tying  up  of  women,  his  numerous  rapes,  had  stead- 
fastly denied  until  now  that  he  was  the  Strangler.  He  had  denied  it 
vehemently  to  Cambridge  detectives.  He  had  denied  it  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  wife  and  sister. 

Dr.  Robey,  in  his  office  at  Bridgewater,  rejected  the  notion  that 
DeSalvo  might  be  the  Strangler;  in  his  opinion,  DeSalvo  did  not  fit 
the  Strangler's  predicted  psychiatric  pattern.  As  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  crimes.  Dr.  Robey,  too,  thought  he  might  have  learned  details 
from  his  wardmate,  George  Nassar. 

Could  Nassar  be  the  Strangler?  In  Dr.  Robey's  view,  he  had  the 
psychopathology  to  carry  out  such  crimes.  He  was  paranoid, 
schizophrenic,  highly  intelhgent,  and  cunning.  Tests  had  shown  he 
was  bisexual,  involved  with  both  men  and  women.  And  he  was  a  killer. 
He  had  killed  before.  Could  Nassar  have  engineered  a  gigantic  hoax? 
Had  he  sold  the  idea  of  confessing  to  DeSalvo,  fed  DeSalvo  facts 
about  tht  murders,  and  announced  to  his  lawyer,  Lee  Bailey,  that 
he  had  discovered  the  Strangler? 

Why  should  DeSalvo  accept  the  idea  of  confessing?  For  the  re- 
ward money,  of  course.  He  knew  he  would  never  be  free  again,  but 
the  $110,000  reward  would  go  far  to  help  his  wife  and  children.  Dr. 
Robey  notified  John  Bottomly  that  he  and  his  colleagues  were  in- 
clined to  consider  Nassar  a  more  likely  suspect  than  DeSalvo. 

In  an  attempt  to  dispel  the  confusion,  police  showed  front  and 
profile  photographs  of  DeSalvo  to  Kenneth  Rowe,  the  engineering 
student  who  lived  a  floor  above  Joann  Graff  in  Lawrence.  Was  this 
the  man  who  had  rapped  on  his  door  the  day  Miss  Graff  was  mur- 
dered, asking  which  was  her  apartment?  Rowe  did  not  recognize  the 
pictures.  The  photographs  were  shown  next  to  Jules  Vens,  a  barten- 
der into  whose  tavern  in  Lawrence,  down  the  street  from  Miss  Graff's 
building,  a  man  had  walked  the  afternoon  of  her  murder  and  asked 
for  "Lucky  Beer."  Vens  failed  to  identify  DeSalvo  as  his  customer. 

Next  day  the  photographs  were  shown  to  Sims  Murray,  who  had 


seen  a  man  help  a  girl  carry  record  albums  into  44A  Charles  Street 
the  day  of  Mary  Sullivan's  murder.  Was  this  the  man  he  saw?  Sims 
Murray  did  not  identify  DeSalvo  as  the  man. 

Albert  DeSalvo's  most  recognizable  feature  was  his  prominent, 
beaklike  nose.  The  witnesses  said,  in  effect:  if  this  had  been  the  man, 
we  would  have  recognized  him  at  once. 

John  Bottomly  arranged  to  confront  DeSalvo  with  two  more  wit- 
nesses. On  Saturday  morning,  March  20,  detectives  separately  took 
two  women  to  Bridgewater.  One  was  Erica  Wilsing,  a  German-bom 
waitress.  In  February,  1963,  she  had  fought  off  an  assailant  who 
entered  her  apartment— pretending  that  he  had  to  turn  off  the 
water  in  the  bathroom— and  tried  to  strangle  her. 

The  other  woman  was  Mrs.  Marcella  Lulka,  a  housewife  in 
Sophie  Clark's  building.  On  the  day  of  Miss  Clark's  murder,  a 
stranger  inspected  the  paint  in  Mrs.  LuLka's  apartment,  and  then 
talked  about  hiring  her  as  a  model.  Was  this  man  DeSalvo?  He  had 
used  this  technique  before.  Or  was  it  Nassar? 

Both  women  were  to  see  DeSalvo  that  morning,  not  knowing  that 
George  Nassar  would  also  be  on  display.  The  idea  was  that  DeSalvo 
would  be  brought  down  to  the  visitors'  room  to  speak  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Allen,  Dr.  Robey's  associate.  In  the  center  of  this  room  was  a  wide 
table  with  benches  on  either  side.  Inmates  sat  on  the  inner  side,  their 
visitors  opposite.  The  two  women  were  to  pose  as  relatives  waiting 
for  other  inmates.  Neither  DeSalvo  nor  Nassar  would  know  the  true 
reason  for  their  appearance.  While  Dr.  Allen  spoke  to  DeSalvo,  a 
social  worker  would  be  talking  with  Nassar  as  if  checking  details 
of  his  medical  and  police  records. 

George  Nassar  was  the  first  to  enter.  Erica  Wilsing  glanced  at  him 
as  he  walked  in.  She  thought  there  was  something  frighteningly  fa- 
miliar about  him.  At  that  moment,  DeSalvo  entered  and  took  his 
place  across  the  table  from  Dr.  Allen.  Miss  Wilsing  looked  at  him. 
No,  he  was  not  the  man  who  had  attempted  to  strangle  her.  But 
the  man  talking  to  the  social  worker,  the  man  who  had  turned  his 
dark  eyes  on  her  so  sharply.  ... 

Later,  in  Dr.  Robey's  office,  she  said,  "I  don't  know  what  to 
say  . . .  I'm  so  upset—"  She  was  taken  to  another  room  and  left  alone 
to  compose  herself.  A  few  minutes  later  Dr.  Allen  found  her  sobbing. 
Albert  DeSalvo  was  not  her  assailant,  she  said.  When  she  had  been 
shown  his  photographs  a  week  earlier,  she'd  been  in  doubt.  "Now,  I 
know  he  is  not  the  man,"  she  said.  But  the  first  man  who  entered — 
George  Nassar— "I  realize  how  shocked  I  was  when  I  saw  him.  To 
see  this  man,  his  eyes,  his  hair,  his  hands,  the  whole  expression  of 
him.  .  .  ."  He  looked  hke  the  man  who  attacked  her,  walked  Hke 
him.  But— she  was  not  sure. 

And  Mrs.  Marcella  Lulka,  who  had  also  been  brought  in  to  iden- 
tify DeSalvo?  She  had  not  been  sure  when  shown  his  photographs. 
Now,  seeing  him  in  person,  she  definitely  eliminated  him.  But  the 
patient  who  preceded  him— Nassar— when  she  saw  him  enter,  her 
heart  jumped.  His  eyes,  his  walk,  his  furrowed  face,  his  dark,  specu- 
lative gaze— he  was  her  mysterious  caller  that  dreadful  afternoon, 
she  said.  Only  his  hair  was  different. 

After  leaving  the  visitors'  room,  Albert  DeSalvo  walked  up  to  an- 
other Bridgewater  inmate.  "They  had  a  couple  of  women  here  just 
now  looking  me  over,"  he  said,  as  the  other  man  reported  later.  "I 
know  both  of  them."  One,  he  said,  was  "the  colored  girl  in  the  Sophie 
Clark  building— I  was  in  her  apartment."  The  other  "is  a  German 
girl— I  was  in  her  apartment,  too." 

Bailey  set  out  to  check  the  truth  of  DeSalvo's  story.  That  after- 
noon he  arranged  for  Albert  to  be  hypnotized  by  Dr.  William  J. 
Bryan  Jr.,  M.D.,  of  Los  Angeles.  DeSalvo  sat  at  his  ease  in  a  chair 
while  the  hypnoanalyst,  speaking  gently  and  persuasively,  took  him 
back  to  Sunday,  September  8,  1963,  the  day  Evelyn  Corbin  was 
strangled  in  Salem. 

"Now,  Al,  you're  right  back  there  now.  You're  right  there,  and 
you're  approaching  her  apartment  door.  Now  you're  talking  to  her. 
Right  now,  what  are  you  saying?" 

DeSalvo:  "  'I  came  here  to  fix  the  bathroom  connection  that  you 
were  complaining  about.'  And  then  Evelyn  said  'Who  sent  you?'  I 
told  her  the  superintendent  sent  me.  There  was  something  wrong 
with  the  bathroom.  There  was  a  leak  in  it,  and  I  walked  in  and  she 
walked  in  with  me  . .  .  and  when  she  went  in  she  turned  her  back  to 
me  and  I  put  a  knife  to  her  throat." 

Dr.  Bryan:  "All  right,  you're  in  the  bathroom.  Now  what?" 

DeSalvo:  "I  took  her  over  to  the  bed  and  I  .  .  ." 

Later,  Dr.  Bryan  said,  "I  am  going  to  wake  you  in  a  minute  or  so, 
but  I  will  give  you  one  suggestion  before  you  wake.  Tonight  you  will 
have  a  dream  so  vivid  that  you're  going  to  write  down  everything 
about  this  dream." 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  March  21,  DeSalvo  told  the  hypno- 
analyst about  his  dream.  "About  three  o'clock  I  woke  up  in  a  sweat, 
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and  I  was  crying.  I  had  a  horrible  dream  about  a  person  I  had  done 
something  with.  I  sat  down  and  started  writing.  This  morning  I 
thought  nothing  about  it— just  a  dream  until  I  saw  the  pad  on  the 
floor  with  the  piece  of  paper  I  dreamed  I  was  writing  on." 

Dr.  Bryan  took  the  pad.  DeSalvo  had  written:  "Evelyn  Corbin 
was  at  the  door.  I  said,  'Hi.'  She  said,  'Yes,  can  I  help  you?'  I  said, 
'The  superintendent  sent  me  to  check  the  leak  in  the  bathroom.'  She 
and  I  went  into  the  bathroom  and  then  she  said,  'I  don't  see  any 
leak.'  Her  back  was  turned  to  me.  I  put  a  knife  to  her  neck  and  told 
her,  'Don't  scream,  I  won't  hurt  you.'  She  said,  'OK.'  Then  she 
said,  'You're  not  the  Strangler,  are  you?'  I  said,  'No,  I  just  want  to 
make  love  to  you.'  I  took  her  into  the  bedroom.  She  said,  'I  can't 
have  intercourse,  I  am  not  well.' "  He  wrote  about  demanding  un- 
natural satisfaction,  about  tying  her  hands,  and  strangling  her. 

That  night  DeSalvo,  given  pen  and  paper,  wrote  to  his  wife.  (He 
did  not  know  that  his  letters  to  her  would  pile  up,  unopened  and 
unread.) 

I  am  really  gnd  sincerely  sorry  for  what  I  have  done  and  I 
will  have  to  pay  for  it  with  years  of  my  life.  But  apparently 
that  is  still  not  enough  for  you.  You  tell  me  not  to  write  or  if  I 
write  not  to  express  in  any  way  my  love  for  you.  So  that  even  in 
this  critical  time  when  I  need  you  most  of  all  you  are  still  mak- 
ing me  feel  hopeless  . . .  You  can't  no  how  awful  it  is  to  wait  for 
letters  that  do  not  come,  or  to  love  someone  and  be  laughed  at 
for  that  love.  As  for  myself  I  will  all  ways  feel  the  same  in  re- 
gards to  my  love  for  you  and  I  can  only  hope  that  some  day, 
you  may  reahze  the  extent  of  my  love  and  feelings  for  you  .  .  . 
I  will  close  now  wishing  the  best  for  you  and  the  children  .  .  . 

DeSalvo's  references  to  Evelyn  Corbin  made  it  clear  that  he 
spoke  with  knowledge  of  the  apartment,  and  what  might  have  taken 
place  there.  At  that  moment,  he  appeared  to  the  police  and  the  attor- 
ney general's  investigators  the  most  likely  suspect  so  far  unearthed. 
But  he  exhibited  none  of  the  traits  of  the  Strangler  as  projected  by 
psychiatrists— the  sadistic,  impotent  male  bearing  an  imendurable 
rage  toward  his  mother  and  all  women  like  her.  And  one  other  fact : 
no  witness  had  been  able  to  identify  him.  And  hovering  over  all, 
a  huge  question  mark:  George  Nassar. 

So  it  stood,  a  stalemate.  The  few  witnesses  available  did  not  recog- 
nize the  man  who  said  he  was  the  Strangler  and  gave  details  with 
uncanny  accuracy.  But  they  were  inclined  to  identify  the  man  who 
denied  he  was  the  Strangler. 

Listening  to  the  tape  of  DeSalvo's  hypnoanalysis.  Lieutenant 
Tuney  was  impressed,  particularly  by  the  words  attributed  to  Evelyn 
Corbin.  Her  doctor  had  told  Tuney  that  he  had  cautioned  her  against 
sexual  relations  because  of  her  great  discomfort  as  she  approached 
the  menopause.  How  could  Albert  DeSalvo  have  known  this  unless 
she  had  told  him  ? 

How  persuasive,  too,  was  the  logic  of  DeSalvo's  approach— that 
of  the  handyman ! 

Most  women  living  alone  complain  to  their  landlord  of  mainte- 
nance work  needing  to  be  done.  When  a  man  shows  up,  saying, 
"The  super  sent  me,"  a  woman  would  be  apt  to  invite  him  in, 
gratefully.  He  could  then  go  from  room  to  room,  saying,  "Yes, 
we'll  have  to  fix  that  pipe,"  making  sure  that  no  one  else  was  in 
the  apartment. 

But  John  Bottomly  was  doubtful  about  Albert  DeSalvo.  Dr. 
Robey,  Dr.  Allen,  and  Dr.  Donald  P.  Kenefick,  head  of  his  Medical- 
Psychiatric  Committee,  declined  to  accept  DeSalvo  as  the  Strangler. 

No  one  can  say  exactly  when  the  conviction  first  struck  home  that 
Albert  DeSalvo  was  indeed  the  Boston  Strangler.  He  had  said  he  was 
the  Strangler,  he  had  told  his  attorney,  Lee  Bailey,  enough  to  indi- 
cate astonishing  knowledge  of  the  crimes— yet  his  guilt  had  to  be 
proved.  Other  leading  suspects— George  Nassar,  and  the  men  who 
have  been  called  here  Arnold  Wallace,  Paul  Gordon,  Thomas 
O'Brien,  David  Parker— any  of  these  might  have  committed  one  or 
more  of  the  crimes  for  which  DeSalvo  took  the  blame. 

It  was  now  spring  ot  1965;  the  manhunt,  in  its  third  year,  had  be- 
gun to  slow  down.  "Vet  at  no  time  had  those  leading  the  hunt  found 
themselves  m  so  exasperating  a  position.  If  DeSalvo  was  the  Stran- 
gler, he  had  been  under  their  noses  all  the  time.  Who  could  confirm 
that  DeSalvo  was  the  man  they  sought?  Bottomly  and  Bailey  finally 
agreed  that  Bottomly  would  go  U)  Bridgewater  and  interrogate  De- 
Salvo at  length,  in  the  presence  of  DeSalvo's  legal  guardian,  George 
F.  McGrath,  former  Qjrrections  O^mmissioner. 

The  questioning  would  be  aimed  at  getting  enough  information 
about  the  stranghngs  to  convince  detectives  and  doctors  familiar 
with  the  cases  that  DeSalvo  was  not  "hallucinating"  the  murders. 
It  was  understocxi  that  nothing  DeSalvo  told  Bottomly  could  be 
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used  against  him  in  court;  but  after  the  "confession"  had  +)een 
taken,  police  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Lynn,  Salem  and  Lawrence 
could  check  every  statement  DeSalvo  made. 

The  case,  clearly  the  biggest  of  its  kind  in  American  annals,  was 
a  great  challenge  to  Bailey.  His  aim  was  neither  to  set  DeSalvo 
free,  nor  to  let  him  die  in  the  electric  chair;  rather,  he  wanted  him 
put  in  a  hospital,  where  doctors  could  study  him.  Thus  society  might 
learn  what  prompts  apparently  senseless  rape-murders.  Yet  Bailey 
realized  that  in  this  case  it  was  the  accused  who  bore  the  burden  of 
proving  his  guilt,  and  relieving  Boston  of  the  fear  that  the  Strangler 
might  still  be  at  large.  There  was  no  precedent  for  anything  like  this. 

The  sessions  began. 

The  man  whom  Bottomly  and  McGrath  saw  standing  before 
them  in  the  small  room  assigned  to  them  at  Bridgewater  was  of 
medium  height,  with  hazel  eyes,  crew-cut  black  hair  over  a  low 
forehead,  a  long,  beaklike  nose  and  a  sullen  mouth  that  could 
unexpectedly  break  into  a  winning  smile.  He  was  five  feet  eight, 
and  he  stood  in  his  favorite  pose,  legs  slightly  apart,  hands  in 
pockets.  He  was  built  like  a  wedge,  powerful  shoulders  tapering 
to  a  narrow  waist. 

DeSalvo's  face  fascinated  Bottomly.  It  was  at  that  moment  a 
suffering  face,  with  close-set  eyes  above  the  beak  of  a  nose.  The 
mouth  was  thin,  slanted  down  to  the  left;  the  chin  strong,  jutting, 
with  a  suspicion  of  a  dimple  in  the  center.  The  upper  lip  and  jowls 
were  blue;  DeSalvo  seemed  always  to  need  a  shave. 

His  voice  was  thin  and  rather  high,  like  a  teen-ager's.  He  spoke  in 
the  accents  of  Boston,  but  his  diction  was  semiliterate;  full  of  "I 
done"  and  "Y'unnerstan'  me?",  punctuated  with  "So  I  goes  here, 
right?  Right?"  Sometimes  he  spoke  so  rapidly  that  his  words  ran 
together,  and  the  questioner  realized  he  was  hearing  DeSalvo's 
double-talk— telling  and  yet  not  telling,  slurring  over  what  he  pre- 
ferred not  to  talk  about. 

The  official  wanted  to  preface  their  conversation  with  a  simple 
statement.  "Albert,  I  don't  think  you  did  these  things,"  Bottomly 
said.  "I  don't  believe  it.  But  I'm  here  to  listen— let's  talk  about  them. 
Would  you  begin  at  the  beginning?" 

First,  DeSalvo  explained,  he  drove  an  old  sedan.  Most  of  the  mur- 
ders occurred  on  weekends— he  could  always  get  out  of  the  house 
Saturday  by  telling  his  wife  he  had  to  work.  As  a  maintenance  man 
he  was  on  the  street  most  of  the  day,  anyway.  He  would  drive  about, 
the  urge  would  come  upon  him,  he  never  knew  where  he  was  going- 
he  had  no  specific  apartment  in  mind,  no  specific  woman  in  mind. 
"You  got  to  realize  this,  Mr.  Bottomly,"  he  said.  "I  just  drove  in  and 
out  of  streets  and  ended  up  wherever  I  ended  up." 

He  began  with  the  Anna  Slesers  strangling,  placing  it  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1962,  in  June.  "I  said  I  was  going  fishing— that  was  my  excuse 
for  getting  out  of  the  house."  Instead  of  going  to  the  shore,  he  drove 
across  the  Mystic  River  Bridge  into  Boston  and  down  St.  Stephen's 
Street.  He  parked  his  car  in  front  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  walked 
around  the  comer  into  Gainsborough  Street  and  at  random  chose  one 
of  the  identical  four-story  red-brick  houses  that  lined  both  sides  of 
the  street.  He  climbed  the  steps  to  the  stoop,  opened  the  heavy  metal 
door  marked  "No.  77"  in  gold  script,  and  walked  up  the  stairs.  In 
his  pocket  he  carried  a  lead  pipe.  He  knocked  on  the  door  of  3F. 
A  slight  woman  wearing  a  light-blue  robe  opened  the  door. 

"I  was  sent  to  do  some  work  in  your  apartment,"  he  told  her,  and 
she  let  him  in.  He  described  to  Bottomly  what  he  saw  as  he  entered: 
"To  the  left  is  the  kitchen,  then  the  bathroom  about  ten  feet  on,  the 
light  on,  the  water  in  the  tub  about  four-five  inches  high.  I  could  see 
a  sewing  machine,  brown,  a  window  with  drapes,  a  pretty  bedroom 
set,  light  tan,  a  couch,  a  tan  record  player  with  darker  color— you 
know,  cocoa  color— knobs." 

As  Anna  Slesers  led  the  way  toward  the  bathroom,  telling  him 
what  had  to  be  done,  he  was  behind  her  and  "I  hit  her  on  the  head 
with  the  lead  weight."  He  put  his  arms  around  her  neck  and  they 
fell  together  on  the  floor.  "Her  blood  was  all  over  me  ...  I 
got  up,  I  took  her  robe,  I  had  the  robe  belt,  and  I  put  it  around 
her  neck.  Then  I  washed  up  in  the  bathroom  ...  I  had  blood 
all  over,  on  my  jacket  and  shirt,  so  when  I  left  I  grabbed  a 
raincoat  that  was  hanging  in  a  cabinet  and  put  it  on." 

The  raincoat  was  short  in  the  sleeves,  "but  I  went  out,  and  drove 
around  until  I  came  to  an  Army-Navy  store."  With  his  fishing  knife 
he  had  cut  his  jacket  into  small  pieces,  wrapped  the  pieces  in  his  own 
raincoat,  which  was  also  bkwd-stained,  and  hid  the  bundle  in  the 
back  of  his  car. 

Now  he  walked,  bare-chested,  into  the  store  and  bought  a  white 
shirt,  which  he  put  on.  He  drove  toward  Lynn;  as  he  came  by  the 
Lynn  marsh,  he  parked  his  car,  waded  out  into  the  mud  and  threw 
the  cut-up  jacket  and  raincoat  into  the  water. 


That  was  Thursday,  June  14,  1962.  He  had  been  out  of  jail  two 
months.  Saturday  morning— he  remembered  it  was  a  Saturday, 
probably  the  last  Saturday  in  June— he  told  his  wife  that  he  was 
going  out  on  a  job.  Instead,  he  drove  around  and  ended  up  in  Lynn. 

"I  wasn't  going  anywhere  in  particular,  just  driving  through 
back  streets,  and  in  and  out  and  around.  That's  the  idea  of  the 
whole  thing.  I  just  go  here  and  there.  I  don't  know  why.  OK.  So  I  go 
through  the  different  streets— right?  Right?  I  find  myself  in  front  of 
73  Newhall  Street.  Now,  I'd  been  in  this  same  building  before." 

He  faced  Bottomly  across  a  table.  Between  them  was  the  micro- 
phone of  a  tape  recorder.  On  the  table  was  a  street  and  building  map 
of  Boston,  and  a  pad  of  ruled  paper.  When  DeSalvo  spoke  of  a  build- 
ing, he  sketched  it  on  the  pad— the  entrance  he  used,  the  stairs  he 
climbed,  the  layout  of  the  apartment,  the  location  of  furniture,  win- 
dows, fire  escapes,  exits. 

On  this  second  visit  to  73  Newhall  Street,  he  began  to  mount  the 
back  stairs,  but,  seeing  someone,  went  around  to  the  front,  and 
climbed  to  the  second  floor.  He  knocked  on  a  door.  It  was  Helen 
Blake's  apartment. 

"I  told  her,  'I  got  to  do  some  work  in  the  apartment.  I'm  sup- 
posed to  check  all  the  windows  for  leaks  and  do  some  painting  on  the 
ceihng— '  'Well,  it's  about  time,'  she  said. 

"Her  windows  were  half  open,  two  rugs  hanging  out  of  them. 
There  was  a  white  mantelpiece  in  the  parlor  with  pictures  on  it  and 
an  old-type  TV  with  a  picture  of  a  girl— say  18,  20  on  it.  I'd  swear  it 
was  her  niece.  We  had  some  conversation,  she  was  telling  me  about 
her,  a  very  nice  woman,  you  know,  talking  about  her  niece  .  .  ." 
DeSalvo's  voice  took  on  an  indulgent  tone.  Then  he  told  her,  "Your 
ceilings  need  only  one  coat  of  white  paint.  I'd  like  to  check  the  win- 
dows in  the  bedroom,  too." 

Bending  over  the  notepad,  his  face  furrowed,  he  sketched  the 
apartment.  "This  door  is  on  the  left,  it's  the  bedroom  at  the  end  of 
the  hall,  right?  Over  here  a  closet,  then  a  little  table,  underneath  the 
bed  was  a  chest  or  something. ...  So  I'm  in  the  living  room,  talking 
about  ceilings,  working  my  way  toward  the  bedroom." 

In  the  bedroom,  Helen  Blake  pointed  to  one  window.  He  was  be- 
hind her.  "I  grabbed  her  around  the  neck,  she  was  a  heavy-set,  big- 
breasted  woman  ...  I  grabbed  her  and  held  very  tight,  right?"  He 
spoke  animatedly.  "I  noticed  a  trickle  of  blood  coming  down  her 
nose.  I  took  off  her  glasses  and  laid  them  down,  I  didn't  want  to 
break  them.  I  put  them  on  the  floor.  She  just  slumped,  went  down 
on  her  knees,  halfway  against  the  bed  .  .  . 

"I  picked  her  up,  took  off  her  pajamas— the  buttons  popped— I 
took  everything  clean  off.  She  was  unconscious.  I  had  intercourse  " 

Think  carefully,  DeSalvo  was  told;  try  to  recall  everything. 


Bottomly  did  not  tell  him  that  Helen  Blake's  autopsy  had  given  no 
evidence  of  sexual  intercourse. 

"Here's  what  I'm  trying  to  say  to  you,  sir,"  DeSalvo  said,  half 
eager,  half  annoyed.  "I  think  I  put  a  bra  around  her  neck.  A  nylon 
stocking,  too  ..." 

Then,  "I  went  into  the  kitchen,  got  a  long  knife— maybe  12  inches 
of  blade— and  tried  to  pry  open  the  chest  under  the  bed."  The  kryfe 
broke.  "I  just  dropped  the  handle  then  and  took  off,"  he  said.  "I  left 
her  about  10:20  a.m.  What  happened  between  then  and  4:30  that 
afternoon,  when  I  went  to  Nina  Nichols—"  His  voice  lowered  almost 
dreamily.  "Well,  I  was  just  riding  around,  like  in  the  middle  of  the 
world."  He  found  himself  in  Boston,  driving  down  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  turning  into  the  parking  lot  adjacent  to  No.  1940. 

"When  you  open  the  door  there  are  bells  to  the  right.  I  pressed 
two  bells.  Nothing  happens.  I  rang  another  one— I  see  the  name 
Nina  Nichols  over  it.  Then  the  buzzer  sounds.  She  must  have  been 
the  one  that  hit  it." 

He  went  up  the  stairs  to  the  fourth  floor.  Mrs.  Nichols  was  stand- 
ing at  her  door  in  a  housecoat,  silk  stockings,  and  a  slip. 

"I  explained  I  was  there  to  check  the  windows  for  leaks."  A  day 
before  it  had  been  raining.  "She  said,  'Who  sent  you  ?  Did  the  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Burke,  send  you?'  I  said  'yes.' 

"She  said,  'Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.'  I  said,  'You  can 
call  him  up—' 

"She  said,  'Oh,  all  right,  go  ahead— but  make  it  fast,  I'm  in  a 
hurry,  I  have  to  leave—' 

"I  felt  funny.  I  didn't  want  to  go  in  there  in  the  first  place.  I  just 
didn't  want  it  to  happen.  But  I  went  in  and  I  proceeded  from  one 
room  to  another.  When  we  got  to  the  bedroom  I  looked  at  the  win- 
dows. She  said,  'What's  wrong?'  I  said,  'I  don't  want  to  wrinkle  your 
curtains— will  you  check  that  window?'  She  was  turned  away— I 
grabbed  her  from  behind  and  she  fell  across  the  bed  on  top  of  me.  She 
reached  up  and  scratched  my  hand.  I  slid  out  from  under  her,  picked 
her  up,  put  her  on  the  floor—" 

Was  she  alive  at  this  point  ? 

"I  don't  know  ...  no,  she  was  still  conscious,  I  think.  I  took  her 
off  the  bed,  put  her  on  the  floor  and  I  had  intercourse  with  her. 
No,"  he  corrected  himself,  "I  don't  believe  I  did— yes,  I  did." 

"Then  what  happened?" 

"She  was  still  alive  and  I  remember  grabbing  a  belt  and  trying  to 
put  it  around  her  throat  and  strangling  her,  and  it  broke."  He  de- 
scribed the  room,  the  furniture.  There  was  much  camera  equipment, 
but  he  took  nothing.  Yes,  he  always  ransacked  apartments  after  at- 
tacking women,  but  he  wasn't  looking  for  things  to  steal.  Maybe  he 
searched  the  apartments  to  make  it  seem  that  a  burglar— but  he 
wasn't  sure.  In  fact,  there  was  a  lot  about  these  things  he'd  done  that 
he  didn't  understand. 

That  was  Saturday,  June  30th? 

Yes.  In  his  shamed,  small  boy's  voice:  "It  was  the  same  day.  I 
was  in  Lynn  the  morning  Mrs,  Blake  died." 

The  first  session  was  over.  Bottomly  and  McGrath,  driving  back 
to  Boston  with  Detectives  Tuney  and  DiNatale,  who  had  remained 
outside  in  an  anteroom  because  of  legal  technicalities,  were  im- 
pressed, but  not  bowled  over.  Details  of  the  murders— some  imprint- 
able— were  in  the  very  air;  over  the  months  they  had  been  told, 
whispered,  confided  to  friends,  family,  colleagues  by  any  number 
of  persons— the  janitors,  the  pohce,  the  technicians  on  the  scene, 
photographers,  stenographers,  chemists,  artists.  Anna  Slesers'  bath, 
her  hi-fi  partly  turned  off  in  the  living  room;  Helen  Blake's  rugs 
hanging  out  her  windows,  the  knife  blade  broken  in  her  foot  locker; 
Nina  Nichols'  cameras,  her  haste  to  leave  that  afternoon— all  were 
known.  To  be  sure,  DeSalvo's  sketches  were  accurate.  By  his  own 
admission,  however,  he  knew  these  apartments:  he  had  been  break- 
ing into  them  for  the  past  seven  years.  Nothing  he  had  said  so  far 
proved  he  had  been  in  each  apartment  at  the  time  of  each  murder. 
And  how  to  explain  the  lack  of  evidence,  in  the  autopsies  of  the 
older  women,  of  sexual  intercourse? 

"Unless  he's  lying,"  suggested  Tuney.  DeSalvo  might  use  the 
term  "sexual  intercourse"  to  cover  other  acts  that  he  was  ashamed 
to  confess. 

They  would  check  Army  and  Navy  stores.  Surely  a  clerk  should 
recall  a  bare-chested  man  buying  a  shirt.  DeSalvo  said  he  had  taken 
Anna  Slesers'  raincoat.  They  had  an  excellent  check  here.  Two 
months  before  the  murder,  Mrs.  Slesers'  daughter  had  bought  match- 
ing raincoats,  one  for  herself,  one  for  her  mother.  When  her  mother's 
effects  were  sent  to  her,  the  raincoat  was  missing.  They  would  ask 
the  daughter,  who  Hved  in  Maryland,  to  send  her  coat  to  Boston;  they 
would  hang  it  on  a  rack  with  a  dozen  others,  and  challenge  DeSalvo 
to  pick  out  the  one  most  resembling  the  coat  he  had  taken. 
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At  the  next  session,  a  week  later,  Bottomly  brought  with  him 
60  photographs  from  poHce  files  of  women  aged  between  45  and  75, 
derelicts,  alcoholics,  \ictims  of  other  murders.  Among  these  he  had 
interspersed  photographs  of  the  11  strangling  victims.  All  had 
appeared  in  the  press  with  one  exception— Nina  Nichols.  Her  family 
had  refused  to  release  any  photograph  to  the  newspapers.  Now,  to 
assist  Bottomly,  they  had  given  him  one  that  he  included  in  his  folder. 

Would  DeSalvo  go  through  the  stack  of  pictures  and  identify 
those  he  recognized  as  his  victims? 

DeSalvo  studied  the  photographs.  Yes,  this  was  Anna  Slesers. 
This  was  Sophie  Clark.  This  was  Mary  Sullivan.  This  was  Evelyn 
Corbett.  (He  usually  called  her  Corbett  instead  of  Corbin.)  He 
chose  10— correctly.  Then  he  went  through  the  album  again. 

"This  one  bothers  me,"  he  said,  tapping  it  with  his  finger.  "I'm 
not  sure,  but  it  could  be  Nina  Nichols."  Bottomly  said  nothing;  it 
was  Mrs.  Nichols'  photograph.  "She  was  frail,  her  hair  was  a  lot 
grayer  than  it  is  here,"  DeSalvo  was  saying.  "Yeah,  sure— this  is  her, 
OK,  but  she's  a  lot  older." 

The  Nina  Nichols  hkeness,  relatives  had  told  Bottomly,  had  been 
taken  five  years  before;  it  was  the  most  recent  they  had.  Well, 
thought  Bottomly,  /'//  accept  DeSalvo  for  Nina  Nichols.  Else,  how 
could  he  have  recognized  her? 

"All  right,  Albert,"  Bottomly  said.  "Whom  do  you  want  to 
talk  about  next?" 

DeSalvo  sat  lost  in  thought,  muttering  names  and  dates  to 
himself.  OK,  he  said.  Ida  Irga.  The  date,  as  best  he  could  fix  it, 
was  mid-August,  probably  August  19th.  (He  was  right.)  He  had 
been  driving  around  aimlessly,  and  in  a  narrow  street— it  turned 
out  to  be  Grove  Street— he  saw  a  place  to  park  his  car. 

"Did  you  know  Ida  Irga?" 

No,  no,  no.  "I  just  happened  to  walk  into  her  building.  I  didn't 
pick  it  out.  If  I  wasn't  able  to  park  I  wouldn't  even  been  on  that 
street.  I  rang  about  four  different  bells— somebody  buzzed  the  door, 
it  opened,  and  I  went  up  the  stairs.  Whoever  came  to  the  door  first, 
that  was  it.  She  was  the  first  to  answer.  When  I  got  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  she  was  already  on  the  landing,  looking  down  over  the  rail- 
ing. I  told  her  I  was  going  to  do  some  work  in  her  apartment,  but  I 
could  see  she  didn't  trust  me.  So  I  said,  'If  you  don't  want  to  be 
bothered  by  me  going  in—' 

"  'But  I  don't  know  you,'  she  said.  'I  don't  know  who  you  are.'  I 
said,  'If  you  don't  want  it  done,  forget  it.  I'll  just  tell  them  you  told 
me  you  don't  want  it  done.'  I  started  to  walk  down  and  she  said, 
'Well,  never  mind,  come  on.' 

"I  was  supposed  to  look  at  a  leak  at  the  window  and  we  went 
into  the  bedroom,  and  when  she  turned  around— I  did  it.  My  right 
arm  around  her  neck  ..." 

He  paused.  "She  went  out  fast— passed  out  fast.  I  saw  dark  pur- 
plish blood,  it  came  out  of  her  right  ear."  His  voice  almost  died  away. 
"I  saw  it  more  clearly  when  I  put  the  pillow  case  around  her  neck, 
but  I  strangled  her  first  with  my  arm,  then  the  pillow  case."  He  told 
Bottomly  how  he  looked  through  Mrs.  Irga's  apartment.  He  opened 
the  dresser  drawers,  "but  there  was  nothing  in  them,  nothing  at  all." 

Next  was  Jane  SuUivan.  He  drew  a  sketch  of  her  building— "You 
have  to  step  up,  you  walk  inside,  there's  a  little  hallway  with  another 
step  up.  There's  a  buzzer— if  they  don't  buzz  the  buzzer,  I  can  open 
the  electric  lock.  All  I  need  is  a  plastic  toothpick." 

Jane  SuUivan  was  a  heavy-set  woman,  about  150  pounds,  5  feet  7, 
speaking  with  a  "from  Ireland"  accent,  he  said.  "She  was  in  the 
midst  of  moving  in.  I  saw  all  these  cartons— now,  she's  looking  into 
the  closet  to  show  me  something,  I'm  behind  her—" 

Bottomly  asked,  "How  in  the  world  did  you  get  her  to  show  you 
what  was  in  her  closet?" 

"As  soon  as  I  saw  her,  as  soon  as  I  got  a  look  at  the  room,  I  knew 
what  to  say.  I  said,  'Have  you  got  straightened  out  yet?  I've  got 
other  places  to  check.' "  Jane  Sullivan  would  assume  hecamefrom  the 
movers  or  the  landlord  to  check  up  on  the  job.  "I  went  through  the 
place,  seeing  how  things  were.  I  looked  into  the  parlor.  'Boy,  they 
didn't  do  a  good  job  here,'  I  said.  'No,  they  left  a  mess,'  she  said. 
Then  she  looked  into  that  closet— and  that  was  it.  I  was  behind  her. 
I  put  my  right  arm  around  her,  we  both  fell  back  on  the  floor.  She 
struggled  and  struggled,  she  was  so  big  there  was  nothing  to  grip 
hold  of —she  finally  stopped  struggling.  It  took  about  a  minute  and  a 
half— I  put  a  scissors  grip  .  .  ."  He  couldn't  explain  why  he  had 
put  the  body  in  a  bathtub. 

Wednesday,  December  5.  Sophie  Clark,  the  Negro  girl. 

"Yeah,  I  remember  that  day.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  work  day, 
but  December  fifth  is  my  wedding  anniversary,  so  I  ttxjk  the  day 
off."  He  drove  abfjut,  found  himself  on  Huntington  Avenue,  parked 
his  car,  and  walked  into  No.  315. 

"I  was  wearing  green  pants  with  a  shirt,  and  I  talked  to  another 
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woman  in  the  building  first."  DeSalvo  said  he  knocked  on  th^door 
and  a  woman  opened  it ;  he  told  her  his  name  was  Thompson. 

Bottomly  remembered  Marcella  Lulka's  stcn-y  of  the  man  who 
entered  her  apartment  that  day,  spoke  about  pointing  it,  then 
frightened  her  by  talking  about  her  "form"  and  the  money  she 
might  earn  as  a  model. 

After  this  encoimter  DeSalvo  walked  into  the  other  wing  of  the 
building,  he  said.  In  the  lobby  he  noticed  a  bell  under  which  were 
three  names— Audri  Adams,  Sophie  Clark  and  a  third  he  could  not 
remember  now.  He  had  written  them  on  the  back  of  his  hand  with 
a  pencil,  then  mounted  the  stairs.  A  tall,  pretty,  dark-skinned  girl 
opened  to  his  knock. 

He  explained  that  he  was  to  do  repair  work  in  the  apartment. 
"She  didn't  want  to  let  me  in  because  her  roommates  weren't  there, 
but  they  would  be  home  shortly." 

He  pretended  that  he  knew  them.  "I  gave  her  fast  talk.  I  told 
her  I'd  set  her  up  in  modeling,  I'd  give  her  from  twenty  to  thirty 
dollars  an  hour."  He  talked  himself  into  the  apartment.  "Turn 
around,  let  me  see  how  you're  built  .  .  ."  She  turned  around  at  his 
request— "That  was  it,  I  grabbed  her  around  the  neck  with  my 
right  arm,  she  was  so  tall  we  fell  back  on  the  settee— I  put  my  1^ 
around  her  legs— she  gave  me  very  little  struggle." 

She  was  unconscious.  He  had  intercovu-se  with  her,  he  said,  but  she 
was  coming  to.  "To  keep  her  from  screaming  I  grabbed  two  nylons  out 
of  a  drawer."  He  was  silent,  and  then,  as  if  ashamed,  said  under  his 
breath,  "She  was  the  one  I  had  to  tie  really  tight.  She  started  to  fight.  I 
ripped  her  clothes  off  her,  her  slip,  too,  and  put  it  around  her  neck,  then 
the  stockings. .  ."He  shook  his  head  in  dismay.  "Whew ! . .  .So  tight—" 

Bottomly  asked,  "You  talked  to  Sophie  about  modeling?  Was  she 
interested  in  becoming  a  model?" 

DeSalvo  looked  into  space.  "It  was  too  fast,  too  fast .  .  ." 

"Then  you  struck  her—" 

DeSalvo  was  stung.  "When  you  say  'struck'— I  don't  like  to  hear 
that.  She  was  upset  about  leaving  me  in.  You  got  to  look  at  her  side, 
too.  She  didn't  want  to  let  me  in,  yet  she  did.  She  seemed  scared.  I'm 
seeing  her  feeUngs  now,  too,  Mr.  Bottomly."  DeSalvo's  voice 
sounded  aggrieved,  as  if  Bottomly,  by  his  use  of  the  word  "struck," 
impugned  his  humane  sentiments. 

About  three  weeks  later,  at  515  Park  Drive,  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing, Patricia  Bissette.  He  had  been  in  this  apartment  "at  least  three 
or  four  times  before"  when  other  girls  Uved  there.  He  used  to  work 
the  area  regularly,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  new  girls 
moved  in  with  each  change  of  semester. 

It  was  around  8  a.m.  that  Sunday  morning  when  he  reached  Miss 
Bissette's  door.  He  had  no  idea  who  Uved  there  now.  Expecting  no 
one  to  be  home  on  a  hoUday  weekend,  he  sUpped  the  lock;  when  he 
puUed  open  the  door  he  heard  the  jingle  of  bells.  Pat  had  hung 
Christmas  sleighbeUs  on  the  back  of  her  door.  "I  was  so  quiet  open- 
ing it— but  the  bells  woke  her  up."  (continued  on  page  139) 


"I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  nobody," 
he  naid.  "I  never  wanteti  to 
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Margaret  and  Gifford  Malone  haven't  felt  free  to  get  mad  at  each 
"her — and  sound  off  about  it — in  over  two  years.  Even  in  their  bed- 
ruom,  with  the  door  firmly  shut,  they  settle  their  squabbles  by  writing 
notes — just  in  case  the  room  is  "bugged." 

Though  the  Malones  are  friendly,  good-looking  and  delightfid  com- 
pany, their  neighbors  never  inWte  them  over,  never  drop  in.  never  stop 
to  chat  if  they  meet  in  the  street.  The  two  lively  Malone  diildren — 
Elizabeth,  six.  and  Kemp,  four — are  politely,  but  deliberately,  ignored 
by  all  the  other  youngsters  on  the  block.  -\nd  whenever  they  look  out 
m  window  in  their  si3rth-floor  apartment,  they  spot  a  policeman  ^■igi- 


lantly  guarding  the  entrance  to  their  stairwell.  The  Malones  know  that 
as  long  as  they  live  in  this  house  he'll  be  there. 

Yet  Margaret  and  Gifford  wouldn't  trade  places  ri^t  now  with 
any  other  young  American  family  in  the  world.  Gifford  Malone  is  a 
Foreign  Service  officer.  Assignment :  Moscow. 

And  so,  to  the  Malones.  the  constant  crackle  of  Hitchcock-movie 
tension  b  nothing  more  than  a  fact  of  diplomatic  life  in  a  Communist 
capital.  It  has  to  be  faced — and  accepted.  If  quarreling  is  hard  to  do 
when  somebody  may  be  listening,  the  Malones  simply  don't  quarrel 
much.  Besides,  as  Gifford  says,  a  slow  smile  lifting  {continued) 
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■  the  other  "facts  of  life.  "  incy  ciunui.  are  a  little  harder 

  .  aey  vi>h.  for  instance,  that  they  didn't  ha\-e  to  be  so 

cut  off  from  their  Soviet  neighbofs.  Although  the  XIalones  hare  man- 
aged  to  meet  many  Soviets,  they  have  found  it  extrandy  diffictilt  to 
form  vann  nelatiooships.  Soviet  citizen-^  are  naturally  cautious  as  veil 
as  emharrasi^ed  about  invitini:  Amen(.4n  diplomats  into  th«r  hraues^. 
Thoee  vfao  dare  to  entertain  Americans  prefer  to  do  it  somevhere  other 
than  at  home,  periiapf  in  a  restaoiant.  Tbe  Malooes  have  been  invited 
to  a  Soviet  hcMue  only  four  times.  They  have  had  friendly  and  gay  eve- 
nings with  Russians  at  their  own  home,  but  had  to  plan  such  parties 
carefully,  often  is<uuig  invitations  throu^  official  channels. 

In  the  main,  their  social  contacts  are  con- 
fined to  the  American  and  fore%n  colony — 
embassy  personnel,  news  correspondents, 
and  their  families.  And  the  Malones  are  sad- 
dened by  the  fact  that  Elizabeth  and  Kemp 
can't  just  spontaneously  make  friends  with 
the  Russian  children  who  live  nearby,  be- 
cause the  RiKsian  parents  are  rehietant  to 
have  their  children  associate  with  foreign- 
ers— especially  the  A  merikamtsg.  Then.  too. 
tbereare  the  painful  daily  rnninders  that  the 
<  'old  War  is  being  raged,  all  around  them. 

it  is  hard  for  Margaret  and  Gifford  to 
«4omach  the  vicious  anti-Ametican  stories 
spewed  out  by  the  Soviet  press,  radio  and 


housed.  It  endoeics  a  sad  little  stretch  of  sand  for  children  to  fiiay  <hi. 
The  surrounding  grass  is  patchy  and  mottled.  When  tbe  Malones  moved 
in.  there  was  a  merry-go-round  and  some  dilapidated  swings..  The 
et|uipment  has  fadlen  apart  long  since,  and  none  has  been  replaced. 

By  Muscovite  standards,  which  in  theory  assures  each  person  a 
minimum  living  space  of  10  s<|uare  yards,  the  Malones*  apartment  is 
sumptuous.  It  contains  four  small  bedrooms,  two  tiny  bathnanans. 
living  room,  dining  room  and  a  modem  kitchen  with  refrigerator  and 
wailing  machine.  An  IS-year-oM  Finnish  live-in  maid,  who  gets  =665 
a  month.  help>  with  the  diO- 
dren.  and  a  Russian  cleaning 
woman,  whom  Margaret  pays 
a  month,  cooks  three  davs 
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televi^on.  A  recent  "news"  item  in  the  press 
declared,  for  esample,  that  American  bacteri- 
ologists were  roaming  Asia  and  Africa  seeking 
new  and  more  virulent  microbes  and  testing 
upon  the  indigenoiE'  populations  new  kinds  of 
disease-generating  bacteria.  The  report  stated 
that  Sooth  Metnam  had  been  "chosen  for  the 
final  testing  of  this  inhuman  and  barbaric  form 
of  warfare." 

Says  Margaret,  heatedly:  "After  listening  to 
tbe  terrible  stream  of  anti-American  propa- 
ganda night  after  n^t  <»  tdevisaon.  there  are 
times  when  you  can  hardly  bear  to  turn  the  set 
on.  However,  it  is  important  to  know  what  th- 
are  saying  about  our  country,  and  we  keep  ol 
listening." 

Three  times  since  Gifford  undertook  his 
Moscow  ass^snment  as  an  emhas^  Second 
Secretary,  he  has  had  to  phone  Margaret  warn- 
ing her  to  stay  away  from  the  embasisy  because 
a  mob.  inflamed  by  government-manufactured 
atrocity  stories,  was  marching  against  it.  The 
last  time.  the>  past  Februar>-.  Chinese  and 
\'ietnamew  university-  students,  wielding  sling- 
slkoCs,  sent  stones  crashing  through  nearly  every 
vinduw  in  the  face  of  the  building.  .Vfter  four 
hours  of  rioting  thry  were  finally  dispersed  by 
'-iet  troops.  In  short,  there  are  a  good  many 
(>Mraaantcr  dqilomatic  berths  than  Moscow. 

But  <^iH?ord  and  3)Iargaret  are  fascinated  by 
H'i^^'ia.  Thryj  -.ni  years  of  .study,  reading,  and  writing  and  speaking  the 
ire  Ijoth  absolutely  cngror>^  by  the  country's  history. 


-  »^.r  .r,niK-  and  political  development.  Every  Foreign 
ted  to  have  <iome  expert  knowledge  of 
■■•  -A"ice  Ki/c  who  happen*  to  be. 
•om*  i ;  too. 

the  materia]  di^tMnfort^ 
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a  week.  But  for^a  couple  accustooMd  to  I' hou«ehold  equi|Mnent.  life 
on  Lenitt^  Prospekt  demands  considerable  leadjustment. 

The  elevator  is  apt  to  break  down,  requiring  a  hike  up  six  flighl>  — 
invariably  with  hea\7'  package!^  From  time  to  time  the  hot-water 
faucet.^  mysteriously  stop  running  hot.  .\nd  the  )iIo<irow  lelrpbone  can 
lie  an  instrument  of  torture.  It  may  slop  functioning  altofsHher.  or  else 
fumiitm  only  ftir  rrrtain  numlier».  When  Gifford  ralU  Margaret  from  the 
.-nL'^...\    f>.-  «-an  alwa3'%  hear  her      :•         »-an  harvl'v  hear  him.  \  « 


too 


(lir(><  t(>i  i('s  air  issiu'd  lo  .sul)scril)ers,  and  so  w  r<)ii<;  iiiiinlxMs  plague cvery- 
ImmIv.  And  often  the  Malones  are  jolted  awake  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Tliey  used  lo  sus])e(  t  deliberate  harassment  hy  anti-American  cranks, 
hut  now  ihey  ascribe  the  calls  to  honest  confusion,  because,  as  Margaret 
exi)lains:  "AVhen  1  gel  such  a  call,  I  always  say,  'This  is  an  American 
Kinl)assy  home.'  The  .shock  at  the  other  end  sounds  ([uitc  genuine." 

When  they  first  inspected  the  ai)artment,  Margaret,  an  avowed 
])erfectionisl  about  housekeeping,  was  dismayed  to  find  the  floors  unfin- 
ished, paint  peeling  on  parts  of  the  walls,  bathroom  tiles  buckling,  the 


Left:  Even  in  Rii.s.sia.  a  Jf-i/car-old 
has  to  ,101/  "Ah!"  at  the  docfor's  office. 

llfhiii;  left:  Schoolijard.i  are  for 
(jumes,  l)ut  Elizaheth'n  school 
is  carefidl/j  trailed  off — Russian 
rhildreit  are  warned  not 
lo  pluji  with  .\inerikantsy. 


There's  always  a  policeman 

xratching  the  Malones.  By  now,  he  even  plumbing  capricious. 

smiles  good-morning  at  them.  kitchen  taps  leaking.  But 

good  materials  and  work- 
men are  hard  to  come  by  in  the  Soviet  Union.  (The  I'.S.S.R..  according 
to  an  old  joke,  is  a  country  where  the  workers  pretend  to  work  and  the 
.state  pretends  to  pay  them.)  Margaret  finally  sanded  one  of  the  floors 
by  hand  herself,  then,  exhausted,  abandoned  the  struggle. 

"The  faucet  still  leaks.""  she  reports,  "the  plumbing  acts  as  crazy  as 
ever  but.  if  you're  going  to  exist  here,  you  decide  that  such  things  are 
unimportant.  After  a  while,  you  don't  notice  them  anymore." 

liuf  there  are  compensations  outside.  Moscow  offers  an  inexhaustible 


variety  of  intellectual  adventures.  Avid  readers  like  Margaret  and 
Clifford  can  explore  together  modern  Ru.ssian  literature  in  the  original. 
The  city  is  a  paradise  for  theater,  opera  and  ballet  bufl's — with  a  choice 
of  about  comi)anies,  each  staging  ])erha])s  three  or  four  ditferent 
productions  a  week. 

The  Malones  have  given  uj)  wishing  there  were  some  way  to  form 
completely  frank  and  lasting  friendshi])s  with  Russians.  "No  .sensible 
Russian  is  going  to  be  .seen  with  us  often.""  Gilford  explains.  "It's  just 
too  risky.  If  one  does  visit  us.  we  assume,  in  most  cases,  he  has  the  per- 
mission, tacit  or  otherwise,  of  authority.  If 
you're  going  to  invite,  .say,  a  writer  to  your 
home,  you  would  do  it  through  the  Union 
of  Writers.  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  life  of 
every  citizen  is  regulated  to  an  extent  most 
Americans  find  hard  to  imagine.  So,  if  your 
Soviet  acquaintance  should  visit  you,  and 
apparently  freely,  you  would  have  to  sus- 
pect the  relation.ship."' 

But  they  do  manage  to  talk  to  a  good 
many  Russians  in  casual  encounters  in 
sho|)s  and  restaurants,  on  trains  and  planes, 
(iitford  insists.  "The  Russians  are  not 
l)asically  anti-.Vmerican.  Some  are  even  at 
the  other  extreme:  they  believed  all  .sorts 
of  wildly  flattering  things  about  us — yes.  in 
spil(>  of  the  party  i)ropaganda  line.  Now. 
with  the  war  in  ^  ietnam  and  the  govern- 
ment"s  stepped-up  program  of  vilification, 
there  is  a  new  feeling.  The  man  in  the  street 
fears  a  world  war,  and  he  is  worried  that 
the  war  in  \'ietnani  may  lead  to  one.  Still, 
there  is  no  hostility  against  the  American 
])eople,  though  there  may  be  hostility 
against  what  the  Soviet  citizen  is  told  is 
American  state  policy."" 

(iifiord  keenly  appreciates  the  special 
opportunity  his  job  offers.  His  duties  in- 
volve assembling  economic  data  on  the 
U.S.S.R.   "The  embassy  staff  is  small 

.ivd  when  he's  fed  up  with  caviar,  Kemp 
can  always  eat  U.S.-style  (23^  cheeseburgers') 
(it  the  Embas.iy- personnel  snack  bar. 

enough  so  that  each  of  us  can  make  an  impact,"  he 
says.  "Here  we  are  among  people  who,  for  all  their 
xenophobia,  are  immensely  curious  about  every- 
thing American.  When  you  talk  to  them,  they 
really  listen;  you  feel  you've  made  a  dent.  I  don't 
flatter  myself  that  I've  ever  shaken  anybody's 
belief,  but  at  least  I've  given  a  few  of  them  some 
new  facts  to  chew  on." 

Recently,  a  question  that  a  Russian  meeting 
the  Malones,  or  any  other  Americans,  may  ask, 
not  in  anger,  but  in  earnest,  troubled  curiosity,  is: 
"Why  are  you  in  Vietnam?"  Giff'ord  tells  them, 
"After  the  Geneva  agreement  and  the  division  of 
Vietnam,  the  North  Vietnamese  tried  to  take  over 
the  whole  country  by  force.  We  are  helping  the 
South  Vietnamese,  at  their  recjuest,  to  defend 
themselves  against  aggression." 

So  he  was  explaining  once  again,  not  long  ago, 
in  a  restaurant  to  the  Russian  at  the  next  table, 
who  had  raised  the  inevitable  question  after  offering  him  a  glass  of 
vodka.  "How  can  an  educated  man  believe  that?"  said  the  Rus.sian. 

"I'm  sure  I  can't  convince  yon.""  said  Gifford,  "but  I  have  one  great 
advantage  over  you." 

•'And  what  is  that,  my  friend?" 

"I'm  free  to  read  the  press  of  both  countries." 

The  Russian  poured  himself  another  vodka  and  quickly  changed 
the  subject. 

The  hottest  argument  Gifford  ever  got  into  with  a  Ru.s.sian  flared 
up  during  a  train  trip  to  Kiev.  His  opponent  turned  out  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  (to  which  {coiiliniicd  on  page  1.37) 
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The  very  special  feast  spread  out  here  is  from 
a  very  special  new  cookbook— Feasts  for  All  Seasons, 
by  Roy  Andries  de  Groot.  A  Dutch  baron  who  is  . 
now  a  U.S.  citizen,  Mr.  de  Groot  is  one  of  the  most 
erudite  of  epicures ..  .president  of  The  International 
Gourmet  Society  and  a  member  of  the  London 
Food  and  Wine  Society.  His  book  (to  be  published  next 

month  by  Knopf — $10)  is  an  exhaustive  compilation 
based  upon  a  lifetime  of  meticulous  and  creative 
cooking.  The  usefulness  of  this  book  is  infinite:  the 
whole  work  is  arranged  around  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  the  recipes  are  divided  into  "Party  and  Feast 
Day  Menus,"  "Day-to-Day  Regular  Family  Meals" 
and  "Budget  Pull-Back  Dishes."  Each  section 
begins  with  a  list  of  "Special  Pleasures  of  the  Season 
(timely  foods),  a  calendar  of  the  principal  feast 
days  celebrated  in.  various  countries  and  their  foods. 
The  recipes  are  so  detailed  that  each  is  an  entire 
cooking  lesson.  In  anticipation  of  the  Journal's  gala 

Party  Issue,  next  month,  we  have  selected 
dishes  festive  enough  to  rnesmerize  guests  at  any 
party.  For  recipes,  please  turn  to  page  122. 


Journal  Cookbook  of  the  Month: 
Number  12  of  a  Series 

From  the  book  "Feasts  for  All  Seasons,"  by  Roy  Andries  de  Groot, 
to  be  published  next  month  by  Alfred  A  Knopf,  Inc. 
Copyright  O  1966  by  Roy  Andries  de  Groot. 


Photograi>h  by  Ben  Somoroff 


As  fashionable  as  the 
long  flowing  desert  robe 
called  a  jellaba  is  the 
Moorish  Couscous,  bottom 

left,  which  stars  in  this 
feast— cooked  whole-grain 
wheat  surrounded  by 
chicken  and  lamb  in 
a  tomato  sauce.  On  the 

bottom  right  is  the 
appetizer  of  Peruvian 
Seviche—'raw"  fish  in  lime 
juice  surrounded  by 
cooked  and  cooled  sweet 

potato  slices  and  corn 
cut  into  pieces.  Just  above, 
served  in  eggplant  halves 
is  Hunkar  Begendi,  an 
Arabian  eggplant  dip 
sometimes  called  "eggplant 
caviar."  Finally,  ending 
the  meal  with  a  graceful 
flourish  is  Melon  Farcie 
de  Fruits  de  Saison, 
-'^i,.individual  "baskets" 
of  iced  fruits. 


I- 


A  most  versatile  vegetable  was  the  potato  as 
Grandma  used  to  fix  it — boiled,  mashed, 
French-fried.  But  even  Grandma,  with  all  her 
cooking  canniness,  didn't  have  the  ways  with 
potatoes  that  her  granddaughter  does  today. 
Thanks  to  more  sophisticated  palates,  plus  a  new 
familiarity  with  Continental  cuisine  through 
speed  of  travel,  the  humble  potato  is 
turning  up  in  glamorous  guises  Grandma  never 
dreamed  of.  And  with  the  convenience  of 
frozen  and  canned  potatoes,  the  dreary  peeling 
and  cooking  time  is  reduced  to  practically 
nothing.  Most  convenient  and  showiest  are 
the  whole  family  of  French  fries. 


Take  Dinde  en  Paille,  for  example  (left) : 
that's  Turkey  in  the  Straw.  It's  crisp  turkey 
or  chicken  legs  rising  in  a  pyramid  from 
golden  straw  potatoes.  Or  you  could  use 
julienne  potato  sticks  out  of  the  can. 
Below,  Potatoes  Lyonnaise,  sophisticated 
city  cousins  of  the  usual  French  fries. 
They're  thin,  thin  potato  slices  and  onion  rings, 
deep-fried  and  bright-spangled  with  pimiento 
and  parsley.  We  also  have  a  miraculously  fast 
recipe  for  turning  ordinary  frozen  French  fries 
into  Quick  Potatoes  Lyonnaise  in  seconds. 


Dainty  Potatoes  Parisienne  (bottom  of  dish) 
and  larger  Potatoes  Noisette  (top  half)  are 
potato  balls  scooped  out  with  different  ends 
of  a  melon-ball  scoop  and  deep-fat  fried.  The 
height  of  elegance!  In  classic  cookbooks 
you'll  find  directions  for  making 
French  fries  in  at  least  a  dozen  shapes 
and  sizes.  Simpler,  and  unknown  a  generation 
ago,  are  the  many  different  shapes  and  kinds 
you  can  find  simply  by  looking  in  the 
supermarket.  In  addition  to  the  usual  French 
fries,  there  are  crinkle  cuts,  canned  julienne 
(matchstick)  potatoes,  ranch-type  wedges  and 
miniatures.  Chips  are  French  fries,  too. 

Photograph  opposite  by  Art  Kane;  this  page  all  by  Arthur  Beck 


Straw  Nests  of  Potato  are  sumptuously 
edible  containers  for  all  kinds  of  good 
things.  Here  we  filled  a  serving-sized  basket 
with  curried  eggs  and  mushrooms.  The  nests 
are  made  by  patting  either  uncooked,  defrosted 
frozen  potato  patties  or  shredded  raw 
potatoes  into  a  sieve,  pressing  into  place 
with  another  sieve,  then  submerging  the  whole 
thing  in  deep  fat.  Dazzling  for  important 
luncheons  or  buffets  .  .  .  they  can  be  made  as 
much  as  a  day  ahead  and  quickly  reheated. 

Complete  directions  for  all  types  of 
French  fries  begin  on  page  127. 
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SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY  ( 


SATURDAY 


CONCORD  GRAPES 


ROSH  HASHANAH 


HONEY  HARVEST 


OYSTER  SEASON 


1.  Oh,  to  be  driving 
on  a  soft  and 
windy  September 
morning  down  the 
lonely  and  lovely 
Irish  road  to 
Clarinbridge  and 
the  Oyster  Pageant 
on  the  coast  of 
Galway  Bay.  But  it 
may  be  more 
feasible  to 
enjoy  a 

bowl  of  (frozen!) 
oyster  stew. 


2.  Oyster  lovers 
are  notorious. 
Famous 
gastronome 
BrillatSavarin 
described  one.  a 
Monsieur  Laporte, 
who  consumed  32 
dozen  oysters  in 
an  hour  and. when 
forced  to  stop 
complained  that 
he  was  just 
beginning  to  enjoy 
himself! 


3.  Wedding  of  the 
wine  and  cheese 
in  Nauvoo,  III. 
Among  the 
happiest  couples 
we  know  are  good, 
sharp  old-fashioned 
American  Cheddar 
or  Wisconsin  blue 
and  a  stout 
Zinfandel  red  wine 
from  California. 


4.  For  the  crowds 
on  this  Labor  Day 
Sunday — a  big  pot 
of  spaghetti  that 
waits  and  waits 
but  never  gets 
gummy. 
Just  cook 

done,  let  stand 
covered  in  water 
at  least  5  minutes 
or  till  wanted. 
Lift  with  strainer, 
sauce  and  serve. 


5.  Across  the  land, 
ten  million 
barbecues  will  be 
glowing,  and  Papa 
bastes  the  broiling 
ribs,  burgers  or 
steaks  with  .  .  . 
guess  what?  Beer! 


6.  "Separate  the 
lambs  from  the 
ewes,"  says  the 
Old  Farmer's 
Almanac.  Autumn 
Harvest  Lamb 
Season  begins  .  .  . 
Soon  honey  will  be 
taken  from  the  hives. 


7.  Fey,  but 
exceptionally  good 
and  fast: 
A  shortcake 
made  of 

fresh,  sliced  and 
sugared,  or  frozen, 
not-quite-thawed 
peaches,  spooned 
over  3  or  4 
shortbread 
cookies,  swirled 
with  ready-whipped 
topping.  Flick  of 
nutmeg. 


8.  Peter  Stuyvesant 
born  today. 
Might  have 
feasted  on 
old-fashioned 
Dutch  Puffs. 
Mix  3  each:  eggs, 
cups  flour,  cups 
milk,  and  1 
teaspoon  salt. 
Fill  well-greased 
muffin  cups  % 
full.  Bake  at 
425°  for  35  minutes. 


9.  Like  their 
cousins,  the 
popovers,  Dutch 
Puffs  were  often 
served  with  a 
sauce  made  of  equal 
parts  butter  and 
sugar  beaten  to  a 
cream  and  flavored 
with  rum  or  vanilla 
to  taste. 


10.  "Bedspreads," 
rakish  Edwardian 
name  for  supper 
a  deux:  Rub  a 
skillet  with 
anchovy  paste, 
melt  2  Tb.  butter 
or  margarine,  add 
6  eggs  lightly 
beaten.  When  set, 
add  1  small  can 
drained,  minced 
clams;  salt, 
pepper.  Stir, 
serve  on  toast. 


11.  For  Sunday 
brunch  or  supper- 
Squash  Squiff:  1 
cup  each  cooked 
canned  or  frozen 
squash,  mashed 
potatoes,  2  eggs 
well  beaten,  2  Tb. 
melted  butter  or 
margarine.  Mix 
and  bake  in 
well-greaseo 
casserole,  at  400°, 
for  about  30 
minutes. 


12.  Last  rose  of 
summer  .  .  . 
scatter  the  petals 
(unsprayed, 
please)  over  a  bowl 
of  fruit  salad. 


13.  Wine  and  roses 
long  for  each 
other. 

Your  rose-petaled 
fruit  salad 
(or  any  light  salad) 
goes  with  our 
Wild  Vine  Dressing: 
beat  to  a  soft  fluff 
2  (3  oz.)  pkgs. 
cream  cheese, 
gradually  add  V2 
cup  mayonnaise, 
%  cup  Niagara 
white  wine. 


14.  To  imbue  fish 
filets  with  a 
lemony  flavor, 
bake  on  a  bed  of 
thinly  sliced  lemons. 


15.  Rosh  Hashanah, 
first  of  the  high 
holy  days;  the 
Jewish  New  Year 
when  the  Ram's 
Horn  sounds. 
Honey  is  molten 
gold  in  the  bowl 
and  the  braided 
challah  bread  is 
round 

(see  page  1 14). 


16.  Fiestas  Patrias — 
Mexico's 

Independence  Day. 
Promenades 
around  the 
bandstands.  The 
girls  walk  two  by 
two  in  one 
direction,  boys  in 
the  other.  They 
shyly  meet  over 
Almond  Queso — 
"cheese,"  though 
it's  not  cheese  but 
a  sweet. 


17.  To  make 
Almond  Queso, 
whirl  in  blender: 
1  whole  egg,  5 
egg  yolks,  %  ib. 
blanched  almonds, 
1  tsp.  vanilla.  Boil 
down  1  V2  cups 
light  corn  syrup 
8  min.  Combine 
with  paste.  Cook, 
stir  until  it  leaves 
side  of  pan.  Cool  in 
buttered  bowl;  dust 
with  cinnamon. 


18.  For  World 
Peace  Sunday,  a 
peaceful  loving 
cup:  Combine  1  qt. 
each  orange  juice 
and  water,  1  cup 
lemon  juice  and 
V2  cup  pineapple 
juice. 

Add  1  pint 
ginger  ale.  Pour 
over  ice.  Some 
sugar  or  aromatic 
bttters,  perhaps; 
serves  12. 


19.  Inspired 
Combine — half 
relish,  half 
preserve:  a  can  of 
shoestring  beets, 
drained,  heated 
slowly  with  1  cup 
plum  preserves. 
Cool  and  serve 
with  a  garnish  of 
thin,  quartered 
lemon  slices. 


20.  The  world 
may  forget  the 
birthdate  and  even 
the  battles  of 
Alexander  the 
Great,  but  all 
gastronomes 
remember  that  he 
brought  them  the 
green  bean  from 
1  ndia  and  the 
onion  from  Egypt. 


21.  Best  way  to 
bake  a  blind 
(unfilled)  pie 
shell — drape  it 
over  the  back  of 
the  pie  pan,  crimp 
edges,  prick  well, 
cover  with  a 
second  pie  pan, 
turn  over,  bake  .  .  . 
hot  oven  (425°)  for 
about  20  minutes. 
Cool  then  free. 


22.  Fall  foliage 
festivals  begin. 
Dream  again  of 
cider  mills  and 
marvel  how  a  little 
tin  of  frozen  apple 
luice  can  spark  so 
many  autumn 
reveries. 


23.  Once  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Moon 
we  found  a 
memorable  salad. 
Combine  canned 
butter  (lima)  beans, 
drained,  with  a 
huge  sliced  onion, 
tomatoes  and  black 
olives,  'A  cup 
chopped  Italian 
parsley,  3  Tb.  oil, 
3  Tb.  vinegar, 
salt  and  pepper. 


24.  Thanksgiving 
is  celebrated 
today  by  the 
Schwenkfelders 
sect  from 
Germany,  who, 
hungry  and  weary, 
arrived  in 
Philadelphia  in 
1724,  and  held  a 
grateful  feast  of 
bread  and  apple 
butter. 


28.  Flip-it  yourself 
flapiacks  are  the 
Latest!  Everybody 
pours  fiis  own 
from  a  pancake 
mix  that  corner  in 
■>  shaker. 
Sprinkle  before 
(lipping  with  dibs 
and  dab"4 — from 
cook*  ')  harn  or 
bacon,  U) 
^emi'kwcet 
chocolate  htt%. 


26.  for  (.hildren 
coming  honie  from 
school  .  .  .  canned 
lemon-pie  filling 
spread  on  crust 
le^s  white  broad 
Like  lemon  '  i'  1  . 
in  Scotland  f'l'tf 
ago.  A  scatl(:r  ol 
coconut  on  top, 
perhaps. 


27.  Eggplants 
mean  Ratatouilie: 
This  v/ay's  fast: 
fjrown  2  onions, 

'  loves  garlic, 
crushed,  in  %  cup 
oliv<;  oil.  Add 
iinpf.fjle  i  eggplant, 
H  green  nepper, 
2  tomatoes  (all  in 
r.hunk»),  S.ilt, 
r.oane  popfjer. 
Cover,  <ofjk  20 
minutus.  Triumph. 
f/arrry  or  r.fjol. 


28.  Traditional 
date  for  Open 
House  .  .  .  tea  and 
cakes.  And  much 
excitement  lately 
about  tea  dainties 
made  with  a  new 
dietetic  granulated 
sugar  substitute 
ttiat  looks  like, 
acts  like,  tastes 
liko  sugar  ...  no 
bittnrnetti 


29.  Sukkoth, 
Jewish  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  The 
table  is  set  for  8 
days  under  a 
bower  decorated 
with  fruits  and 
flowers.  Strudel 
(or  dessert.  Could 
be  (rozen,  but 
should  be 

warmed,  bedi/onod 
with  cinnamon 
or  ullspice. 


30.  From  CalKornia 
hails  an  exotic 
relish.  Finely  chop 
or  whir  in  blender 
1  green  pepper,  a 
cucumber,  un- 
peeled,  12  radishes, 
1  clove  garlic, 
crushed,  1  tsp. 
salt,  'A  tsp.  tur- 
meric, a  touch  of 
cayenne,  'A  to  1 
cup  sour  cream,  1 
cup  finely  chopped 
VHlnuts. 


f  (IGl'l  AN) 
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Campbell's  Instant  Saucery 

3  delicious  soup  sauces  that  make  plain  foods  fancy 


;r  1  can  of  Campbell's  Cream  of 
If/,  Chicken,  or  Mushroom  Soup 
cup  of  sour  cream  in  a  sauce- 
n  Heat;  stir  now  and  then.  Thin  as 
S' d  Makes  about  IV2  cups  sauce. 


ream  Sauce 


tant  magic  for  any  vegetable! 


Stroganoff  touch  for  beef! 


Blend  1  can  of  Campbell's  Cream  of 
Celery,  Chicken,  or  Mushroom  Soup, 
2  to  4  tbsp.  milk,  V2  cup  shredded 
Cheddar  cheese.  Heat  until  cheese 
melts.  Stir  often.  About  IV2  cups. 


Blend  1  can  of  Campbell's  Cream  of 
Celery,  Chicken,  or  Mushroom  Soup, 
V4  cup  mayonnaise.  Add  2  to  4  tbsp. 
water,  2  to  3  tsp.  lemon  juice.  Heat; 
stir  now  and  then.  About  IV2  cups. 


ese  Sauce 


r 

1 


Hollaldaise  Sauce 


Turns  hamburgers  into  cheeseburgers! 


New  tangy  flavor  for  fisti! 


Adds  cheese  goodness^o  vegetables! 


Gives  vegetables  creamy  elegance 


For  608  quick,  easy,  delicious  recipes,  get  your  copy  of 
"Cooking  With  Soup"— the  200-page  Campbell  cookbook.  Send  50C  and 
3  Campbell's  Soup  labels  to:  Cookbook,  Box686.  Maple  Plain,  Minn.  Offer 
may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time.  Void  if  prohibited  or  restricted  by  law. 


They  a/ways  eat  better 
when  you  remember  the  soup. 


Announcing  the  Time -Life  Library  of  Arl' 

A  new  concept  in  the  understanding  and  enjoyment  of 
£00 years  of  painting  and  sculpture 

™^  invites  you  to  begin  with 


LIFE 


BOOKS 9 


THE  WORLD  OF  MICHELANGEU 

yours  to  browse  through  for  lo  days  free 


The  masterpiece  of 
Michelangelo's  early  twen^ 
ties,  this  Pieta  was  the 
only  work  he  ever  signed. 


He  was  called  "divine"  by  his  colleagues,  yet  he 
felt  himself  a  failure  ...  he  was  the  pet  of  popes, 
but  he  was  starx'ed  for  love  ...  he  slept  in  his 
boots,  and  his  head  was  filled  with  the  loftiest 
beauty  ...  he  was  an  ascetic  who  portrayed  the 
human  body  with  an  unprecedented  voluptuous- 
ness ...  he  claimed  he  was  incompetent  to  paint 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  though  it  became  his  greatest 
triumph  ...  he  combined  a  peasant's  simplicity 
with  superhuman  genius.  This  was  Michelangelo. 

Introducing  the  Time-Life  Library  of  Art 

Time-Like  Books'  new  series,  which  covers  the 
whole  range  of  Western  art  from  the  Renaissance 
to  the  present,  begins,  appropriately,  with  The 
World  of  Michelangelo.  For  Michelangelo  was 
the  very  soul  of  the  Renaissance  ...  an  archetypal 
artist  whose  record  of  accomplishment  reduced  the 
historian  Varchi  to  stammering  and  "trepidations" 
as  he  delivered  the  funeral  oration.  Brought  up  by 
a  lowly  stonecutter,  contracted  into  virtual  bond- 
age by  his  father,  torn  by  a  perpetual  tug-of-war 
for  his  talents,  Michelangelo  still  was  able  to  dom- 
inate the  most  fantastic  flowering  of  art  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

Though  his  career  was  sometimes  bedeviled  by 
such  distractions  as  disputing  with  popes,  dodging 
political  assassins,  and  working  with  his  dinner  in 
one  hand,  Michelangelo  managed  to  paint  the  more 
than  300  figures  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  sculpt  a  sub- 
limely beautiful  Pieta,  complete  the  gigantic  David, 
the  Medici  tombs  and  the  magnificent  Moses,  and 
design  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's. 


I 


The  World  of  Michelangelo  is  not  only  at 
sorbing  biography,  but  a  gorgeous  gallery: 
see  all  of  Michelangelo's  paintings  and  majors 
ttire  faithfully  reproduced  in  its  pages.  Herel 
is  his  Florence,  as  much  museum  as  city,  p 
ually  torn  among  politics,  pleasure  and  pie^ 
cradle  of  art  and  a  battlefield  of  ideas.  In 
pages,  you'll  find  Pope  Julius  threatening  to 
Michelangelo  thrown  from  the  scaffolding  i 
Sistine  Chapel  .  .  .  you'll  see  Michelangelo  pai 
an  unfriendly  critic  into  Hell  .  .  .  you'll  heai 
tell  in  his  own  words  how  he  felt  about  hi 
For  all  its  superb  full-color  reproductions, 
World  of  Michelangelo  is  more  than  an  art  ll 
Showing  the  relation  between  the  man,  his 
and  his  world,  it  indicates  how  Michelangelo 
influenced  by  his  time  and  influenced  it  in  t\ir 
how  he  revolutionized  later  artists'  ways  of  thii 
and  working  .  .  .  how  he  was  sometimes  ins 
by  politics  and  patronage,  sometimes  plungeo 
despair.  Using  Michelangelo  and  his  art  3 
example,  the  book  helps  you  to  understanc 
genius  and  the  genesis  of  all  art. 

The  World  of  Michelangelo  was  writte 
Robert  Coughlan,  a  specialist  on  the  Italian  Re 
sance.  Dr.  H.  W.  Janson,  distinguished  authoi 
Professor  of  Fine  Arts  at  New  York  Universi 
Consulting  Editor  for  the  Library  of  Art.  F 
coming  volumes  will  range  from  Giotto  to  Jac 
Pollock  .  .  .  from  Diirer  to  Marcel  Duchamp 
from  Breughel  to  Winslow  Homer.  Though  fi 
ing  on  one  artist,  each  volume  will  also  di 
that  artist's  contemporaries  and  his  culture, 


IN  THIS  VOLUMK  YOi;  WILL  KJ  o 
ALL  OF  ,MrCHKLANf;i;LO'.S  PAIN)  INGS  AND 
MAJOR  SCULPTUflE  ni<U,LIANn  V  fOWnOIjU'.!  ! 


This  majestic  Moses  sits  at 
the  base  of  Pope  Julius'  tomb 


lat  of  the  books  is  designed  to  frame  and 
[  I  superb  pictures  in  their  papes.  Over  9"  x 
tl  hooks  are  bound  in  gold-stamped,  spe- 
-t  ittd  leather  spines,  and  protected  by  a 
b  1(1  sHpcase  with  a  color  reproduction  on 
Each  volume  will  contain  about  200 
K)0  words  of  text  and  over  150  illustra- 
I  color  and  black  and  u  hite.  Ordinarily, 
this  size,  scope  and  quality— vying  with 
I  l)ook  in  the  number  of  its  plates— would 
t  at  least  $10  to  $12.  But  their  price  to 
s  to  Time-Life  Books'  immense  facili- 
K  iii^e  print  orders— is  only  $5.95.  And  they 
)t    bought  elsewhere. 

itl  111'  first  volume,  you  also  receive  free  Dr. 

m  specially-written  3,500  word  essay  on  art 
)lus  a  large  fold-out  chronology  chart  list- 
najor  Western  artists  of  the  past  700  years. 

sad  the  book  first — decide  later 

The  World  of  Michelangelo  for  10  days— 
you  are  not  delighted  with  it,  return  it. 
elieve  Michelangelo  belongs  in  your 
jay  only  $5.95— no  shipping  or  handling 
As  further  volumes  in  the  Time-Life 
jf  Art  are  issued,  one  will  be  sent  to  you 
jer  month  for  the  same  free  10-day  inspec- 
1  you  may  cancel  at  any  time.  The  order 
imits  you  to  nothing  more  than  admiring 
;rb  pictures  and  sampling  the  text  of 
gelo.  There  is  no  obligation— so  why  not 
the  form  and  send  it  right  now? 


The  book  also  shows  works  by  Botticelli  (above), 
Raphael,  Giotto,  Uccello,  Lippi,  Fra  Angelico, 
Masaccio,  Donatello,  Ghiberti  and  others. 


"Her  Charlie's  a 
regular  Romeo  since   ^  t 
Ivory  Liquid  helped  ""^^ 
her  hands  look  f 
young  again." 


"See  what  Peggy  found  out  about  mild  Ivory  Liquid 
and  its  Young  Hands  Formula,"  says  Mary  Mild. 


'Dishes,  dishes,  dishes  Add  them 
to  housework  and  what  do  you  have? 
Old-looking,  housework  hcnds. 
Peggy  had  them  And  her  Charlie 
didn't  like  them  at  all. 


"Then  I  came  into  Peggy's  life. 
Told  her  about  Ivory  Liquid 
detergent  with  its  special  formula. 
It's  called  a  Young  Hands  Formula 
Peggy  agreed  to  try  it. 


"Now  Charlie's  acting  like  he  did 
years  ago.  Proper  hand  core 
and  Ivory  Liquid  really  did  it. 
Made  her  hands  look  young  again!' 


'you NO  HANDS 

fOKMULA 


Try  today's  Ivory  Liquid ...  pure  and  creamy  white. ..  makes  rich,  longer-lasting  suds,  too. 


Help  Nature  To  Make  You 
More  Loveh^ 


Mrs.  if.  RrfnoUs 
Beaulu  Sim  Care 
Consultant 


Cherish  a  flawless,  petal-soft  complexion  by  obsen-ing 
simple,  basic  beauty<-are.  Xature  always  appreciates  a 
helping  hand  and  will  readily  cooperate  in  making  you 
look  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Here  are  some  sugges- 
tions that  will  assist  in  maintaining  that  dearly  prized 
perfect  complexion. 

BEALTIFY  OILY  SKIN 

There  is  nothing  more  refreshing  to  those  of  you  with 
an  oily  skin  than  a  weekly  beauty  face-pack.  A  recom- 
mended and  inexpensive  pack  is  made  by  mixing  the 
beaten  white  of  an  egg  with  crushed  oatmeal.  This  pack 
serves  as  a  wonderful  tonic  and  does  its  work  of  smooth- 
ing the  complexion  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  Sponge  off 
with  tepid  water,  tone  with  lemon  Jeh-^Ti  freshener  and 
finally  smooth  in  a  light  film  of  oil  of  Olay  to  give  j'our 
complexion  a  superb  beauty  and  bloom. 

PERFECT  -MATTE  MAKE-LT 

To  insure  that  the  complexion  retains  its  velvety  bloom, 
commence  your  beauty  progi'am  by  cleansing  with  a 
dissolving  action  JelvjTi  complexion  milk  to  avoid  the 
dryness  of  soap  and  water  washing.  This  leaves  your 
skin  clean  and  clear.  To  stimulate  the  circulation  and 
tone  the  skin,  sprinkle  lemon  Jelvjii  freshener  on  to  a 
pad  of  cotton  and  bracingly  pat  the  face  and  neck  until 
you  feel  the  skin  tingle  with  a  healthy  glow.  Finally, 
smooth  on  a  foundation  of  rich  moist  oil  of  Olay  to 
beautify,  and  to  give  your  make-up  a  perfect  matte 
finish  all  day  long. 

STLMIXATING  THE  COMPLEXION 

^ou  will  discover  one  of  the  most  important  secrets  of 
complexion  beauty  when  you  cream  your  face  generoush' 
and  concentrate  on  coaxing  and  stimulating  the  facial 
muscles  with  your  fingers.  Massage 'gently  with  rich 
Olay  \ntalizing  night  cream  using  outward  sweeping 
movements  and  working  from  the  base  of  the  neck  to 
the  chin,  cheeks,  temple  and  forehead.  Be  generous  with 
the  vitalizing  creaming  in  the  area  surrounding  the  eyes, 
where  tiny  lines  and  crow's-feet  are  bom.  Use  your 
middle  fingers  to  lightly  fingerprint  cream  upward  under 
the  eyes  and  outward  under  the  upper  lids.  You  will  soon 
ease  any  tendency  to  wTinkle-dryness  and  give  your 
complexion  milky  loveliness. 

CLEAR  PRETIILY  SHAPED  NAILS 

Try  this  successful  hint  for  making  your  nails  look  ele- 
U'-.tr.-  -.iWi  "11  groomed.  After  completing  your  hou.sehold 
'  Lib  them  over  witJ  dissolving-action  Jelvyn 

'  milk  and  then  wasn  and  scrub  gently  with  a 

to  give  them  s;  rkling,  pale  freshness. 

>^)th  on  a  little  oi  f  Olay  to  beautify  the 
>urrounUiiig  skin  and  cuticles. 
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•  BEER  FOR  THE  LADIES?" 

Four  years  ago,  the  Journal  asked  a  large 
group  of  women  •what  they  thought 
about  beer— for  drinking,  cooking,  ser\-- 
ing  to  guests.  The  answer,  in  three  little 
words,  was  "not  verj-  much!" 

"Fattening,"  they  said.  "Too  filling." 
"Mannish."  "For  women  strictly  a 
sometime  thing.  For  sxmmier  picnics  and 
le  sport."  Occasionally  someone  put  in  a 
good  word  for  beer  shampoo  or  shrimp 
cooked  in  beer. 

Recently  w'bmen  seem  to  have 
changed.  Or  is  it  the  beer?  Possibly  both. 

This  8,000-year-old  beverage  has  re- 
cently burst  forth  into  new  bloom. 

NEWSY  MALT  LIQUORS 

Malt  liquors,  many  in  jo\-ful  pull-open 
cans,  are  the  most  startling.  They  look 
like  the  palest  of  ales— golden,  almost, 
headless,  with  a  sparkle  and  a  sophisti- 
cated undertone  of  bitterness. 

Their  most  defiant  characteristic  is 
that  they  are  often — and  correctlj' — 
ser\-ed  on  the  rocks  as  a  cocktail,  with  or 
without  a  twist  of  lemon,  or  as  wine,  with 
your  meal,  never  in  a  stein  or  big  beer 
mug,  but  in  yotir  fraflest,  finest  cr>-stal 
goblets  or  brandy  sniftere. 

Many  great  American  beer  firms  al- 
ready have,  or  are  about  to  have,  a 
brand  of  malt  liquor.  At  the  present 
writing,  zooming  across  the  country  are 
"the  completely  new  experience — Colt 
45!",  and  Cotmtn.-  Club  malt  liquor;  big 
all  over  is  Schlitz's  malt  liquor  in  7-oz. 
cans,  a  genteel  and  satisfjing  portion. 

THE  CHAMPAGNE  TYPE 

In  the  malt- liquor  family,  but  with  a 
personalitA-  all  its  own,  is  Champale.  Ac- 
cording to  one  connoisseur,  it  tastes  a 
little  like  Weisshier,  the  "white  beer"  of 
Mimich  and  Berlin.  Like  Weisshier,  it  is 
most  knowingly  serA-ed  "mit  Schuss," 
which  means,  more  or  less,  "with  love 
and  kisses,"'  i.e.,  with  sweet  sjTup,  like 
grenadine,  honey,  raspbern.%  or  black 
currant  s\Tup — about  2  teaspoonfuls  to 
a  6-oz.  ser\-ing. 

For  the  adventurous,  as  a  mixer  in  tall 
drinks  ^^-ith  vodka,  gin  or  rum,  or  as  a 
highball,  Champale  is  an  inspiration. 
Heady,  however.  Unlike  ginger  ale,  club 
soda  or  Collins  mix,  malt  liquor  is  alco- 
holic; one  should  remember  that.  All  the 
malt  liquors  are  more  alcoholic  than 
orthodox  beer. 

BEER  TO  DIET  BY 

For  generations,  beer  has  suffered  from 
a  fattening  reputation,  in  part  unde- 
8er^•ed. 

.\n  8-oz.  glass  of  light  beer  accounts 
for  somewhere  between  90  and  100  cal- 
ories —  about  the  same  as  a  6-oz.  glass  of 
orange  juice. 

It  look  a  Euro|>ean  brewmaster,  how- 
ever, to  give  full  consideration  to  the 
ever-slimming  American. 

Even  fuai>'  beer  experts  male )  take  a 


benevolent  \iew  of  Diabeer  after  lasiing 
it.  Diabeer  was  developed  in  an(f  at  first 
impwrted  from  Hamburg- Altona  in  Ger- 
many, but  is  now  brewed  and  bottled  in 
the  United  States.  Although  it  hasabovt 
15  percent  less  total  calories  than  i^^SUli^ 
beer,  Diabeer  is  not  sold  specifically  t  ' 
low-calorie  beer.  The  stress  is  on 
carbohydrate— 60  to  80  percent  lesst 
regular  beer.  It  comes  in  little 
bonles— that's  a  help,  too,  especially  for 
the  weak-uilled. 


DRAUGHT  IN  THE  HOME 

True  buffs  have  alwa>'5  contended 
that  there  never  was,  nor  ever  could 
any  beer  to  compare  with  draught 
fresh-drawn,  frost-cold  from  the  tap. 

Draught  beer  in  a  bottle  or  a 
Hoot  the  thought!  They  simply  dii 
believe  it.  Neither  did  we  till  we  li 
the  scientific  explanation. 

Draught  beer  has  alwa>-s  had  a  diff( 
ent  taste  because  it  is  not  pasteurized 
heat.  Alwa\-s  it  had  to  be  kept  cold, 
new  draught  beers  in  bottles  and  cans 
still  imtouched  by  heat.  Instead  they 
filtered  through  ethereal  membi 
finer  than  the  thinnest  webs  and 
pores  so  tiny  they  strain  out  stardi 

For  years  the  famous  Michelob  beeri 
Anheuser-Busch  was  only  a\'ailable 
draught  at  selected  taverns  in  certai 
parts  of  the  countr>-.  The  taste  was  i 
delicate  that  it  was  considered blasphen 
to  submit  it  even  to  the  slight  chang 
involved  in  pasteurization.  Micbdt 
was  one  of  the  first  draught  beers  to 
freshly  filtered,  into  a  bottle.  Fast 
came  BaUantine's,  Budweiser's, 
and  Schlitz's.  And  now  Falslaff 
beer  is  available  nationally  in  an  a] 
num  "Tapper"  keg,  for  the  refrigeral 


BEER  TO  COOK  WITH 

As  for  the  right  brew  with  the 
food,  the  principle  is  much  the  same  i 
with  wine — mate  rich  with  rich, 
•with  light.  Beer  blends  well  with  man^ 
foods,  especially  curries  or  spicj-  di 
that  tend  to  overwhelm  •wine. 

And  beer  is  a  treasure,  as  wrfl  j 
pleasure,  in,  as  well  as  viih,  a  surpris 
number  of  foods.  This  is  another  ] 
■with  •wine.  In  neither  case  do  you  need| 
whole  new  set  of  recipes.  You  can, 
with  wine,  simply  substitute  beer — f 
or  flattened— for  aU  or  part  of  the  liqu 
when  you  are  making  slew,  a  he 
soup  or  staimch  gra\'\-. 

For  Fisherman  Mwig*!  add  a  12-ok. 
bottle  of  beer  and  a  cup  of  milk  to  a  r-ar 
of  condensed  tomato  and  a  can  of 
densed  pea  soup.  Garnish  with  cot  .-.-:; 
crabmeat  or  shrimp,  and  croutons. 

Beer  Barrel  Ham  is  a  canned  ham 
brushed  \nith  mustard,  basted  sev< 
times  during  baking  with  beer  to  give  iti 
deep,  polished  glaze.  Poke  rows  of  who 
cloves  along  the  ham  to  outline  the  1 
rel  hoops. 

F  'r  a  distinguished  Alsatian 
Salad,  cook  tiny  new  potatoes  or  pot 
balls  in  half  beer,  half  water  and 
with  a  piquant  dressing  of  equal 
mayonnaise  and  sour  cream. 

For  the  moistest,  darkest,  ric 
Demon's  Food  Cake,  use  beer  in 
of  water  or  milk  with  your  fav< 
mix.  Be  sure  to  add      teaspoon  ball 
soda. 

And  here's  the  Mc«t  Way-Out  E»- 

preM*  ever!  Add  a  levi-i  •  ii>- 
sTa-  '  ivnwdfred  coffee  t<  >■«■ 
'      k'  to  a  t/uii.  CuokM 
h<  .   :iita8se  cups  with ^ 

'  .ion  or  orange  peel.  — POPfT 
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view  for  breakfast!  Toastem  Pop-Ups 

BRAND  I  ■ 

The  ones  with  the  juicier  fruit  filHngl 


I've  never  tasted  anything  as  good  for  breakfast  as  Toast'ems  . . . 
nd-nevv  and  toaster-quick.  The  pastry  is  thin  and  flaky.  So  light 
1  tender  it  melts  in  your  mouth.  And  the  filling  inside  is  made 
h  real  fruit.  Real  fruit  that  stays  fresh  and  moist  and  tasty, 
ist'ems  are  quick  and  easy  to  prepare.  Just  open  the  / 
kage  . . .  toast  'em  . . .  and  eat  'em.  Delicious !  ^M^^^ 
urishing,  too.  And  Toast'ems  even  stay  ^  ^^^^B 
sh  without  refrigeration.  ^^^^w 
e  delicious  fruit  fillings  . . .  try  them  all :  ^  ^8^6 
iwberry,  blueberry,  apple,  grape,  and  red  raspberry. 


GENERAL  FOODS  CORPORATION 
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fuNNy.  you  doN'i  look  ItaIIan 


This  is  French  dressing. 

Garlic  French. 
Wish-Bone  Garlic  French. 
It's  got  more  garlic  than  other  French  dressings,  and  it's 
made  for  people  who  want  a  French  dressing  that's  not  a 

bit  bland. 

It  makes  red  onions  and  green  peppers  snap  to  attention. 

In  fact,  it  make«:  all  salads  wildly  exciting. 

It's  wild. 

Wish-Bone  Garlic  Flavored  French  Dressing. 

Also  try: 

Wish-Bone  Italian  •  Deluxe  French    Monaco  French 
Golden  Italian    Russian    Cheese  Tahitian  Isle. 


PUFF  PASTRY 

eoniin  utd  ;  '       j  ^  •  ." '  ti 

DO'S  AND  D0N'*T*S  OF  PUFF 
PASTRY  MAKING 

1.  Do  alloT  'i-incii  margiii  when  cut- 
ting shapes  from  the  dough.  This  gives 
the  cooked  pastr\'  straigfater  sides. 

2.  Other  tips  lot  making  straigfat-aded. 
faigfa-riae  puff  pastries  are:  <  a  put  dough 
on  a  chiDed  cookie  sheet  h  j  if  paesiUe, 
chiU  dough  before  bakiDg  (c)  cook  at  the 
vety  high  oven  temperature  suggested 
in  our  recipes. 

3.  Don't  open  that  oven  door  to  peek 
untfl  just  two  minutes  befme  end  of 
cooking  lime,  or  the  pastry  will  falL 

4.  Don't  be  distresBed  by  butter  you 
m^t  see  oozing  from  the  pastiy  as  it 
cooks  (if  you  have  a  window  in  your 

ea}.  This  wiO  be  reafaeoifaed  by  the 
'.d  of  the  baking  time. 

5.  Do  eoot  pastries  on  a  wire  rack,  away 
fnm  drafts.  Remove  any  most  fila- 
ments from  center  of  cooked  ahefls. 

THREE  GLORIFIED  APPLE  TURNOVERS 

~--  -i- e^:  pur-pai-r>"  goodies  you 
.rt  those  rumovas  from  the 
:r  .Lr  -;  .15  case  that  puff  high  and 
gokkn  when  you  stick  ihem  in  a  hot 
oven.  Thej'  can  be  dressed  up  to  taste 
and  lock,  like  homemade  pastries  in  sec- 
onds.. (We  used  the  appie  ones.  You 
could  also  use  peach,  cherry  or  Uue- 
berr>\ 

To  make  eadi  of  these  variations, 
just  prepare  1  12  ^  2-oz-  pkg-  frozen 
^ple  turnovers  according  to  the  diree- 
tnms.  While  they  are  eooting  an  a  wire 

rack,  fts  the  special  sauces  as  f<41ows: 

BRANDIED  APPLE  TURNOVERS 

?"at  turnovers  to  eool  on  a  wire  rack  set 
on  a  large  plate  or  plana--  Combine  }i 
cup  sugar,  J  4  cup  water,  cup  apricot 
brandy  and  ^  tea^KK«  lamm  juiee. 
Cook  together  untQ  sugar  disappears. 
Baste  cooling  turnovers  several  times 
■sith  this  glaze.  Serves  4. 

APPLE  TURNOVERS  WITH  PEPPERMINT 
CREAM 

Ser.  e  apple  turnovers  topped  with  dabs 
of  p^pennint  cream,  piepanA  by  f  (rid- 
ing 2  tablespoons  crushed  pink  «-  green 
peppermint-stick  candy  into  )4  cup 
hea\T  cream,  whipped.  Makes  4  serv- 
ings. 

APPLE  TURNOVERS  WITH  RUM  HARD 
SAUCE 

Serv'e  warm  turnovers  with  chilled 
sauce.  Combine  %  cup  soft  butter,  1 
cup  confecncMieis'  sugar  and  2  teaspoons 
rum '  or  '4  teaspoon  ram  extract  -,  mixed 
until  smooth.  Serves  4. 

CORNETS 

"Crearr.  ■-.      -     '  Kr.^  .-r..  - 

ItrloektH  b. 
the  long,  : 

famous  poet  .  .ria- 
tioDs:  the  crean^.  ,.'ped 
topfring)  can  be  tinted  wMb  food  color- 
ing, flavored  to  your  heart's  de«re, 
sprinkled  with  multicolor  dragees, 
topped  with  fruits  and  berries,  ^lien 
decorating  a  horn,  it  helps  to  stand  it 
upright  in  a  drinking  glass  or  tall,  nar- 
row cup. 


duty  aluminum  foil.  Foki  i%  half 
onally.  RoU  into  cone  shapes  as 
(wr  diagram).  On  a  floured  surface 


KlO-oz  )  pkg 

frozen  puH-pastry 
thellv,  thawed 

'/t  cup  apricot  or 
raspberry 


1  cup  hea<ry  cream 
V4  cup  sifted 

confectioners' 

sugar 


■^acQ  into  a  6-ir.  ir 
Start  at  outer  ec 
-   '.:o  a  contini 
•  -  diagram  .  Wl 


Cut  f>  lOxlO-in.  iqiiarM  from  hea\y- 
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this  strip  over  the  outside  of 
aluminiim-fwl  cone.  Start  at 
end  of  eooe.  Seal  by  damper. 
overiapfHng  the  edges  of  th^^ 
Place  on  ungreased  cookie  ahee- 
at  425''  for  20  minutes.  Cook  <  - 
on  wire  rack.  Remove  alumiaurr 

In  a  medium  bowl,  chilled,  be^ 
hea\'>'  cream  until  stiff.  Gently  f 
cup  sifted  confectioncts'  sugar 
whipped  cream  in  a  ck>th  past: 
with  a  N'o.  9  fluted  tip.  Place  1  u  ; 
apricot  preserxes  in  bottom 
:  iLstrj-  horn.  Fill  each  horn  by  ; 

a \-}- cream.  Or  spoon  it  in,  if 
pastr>-  tube.    Chill  slight); 
serving.  Makes  6. 


SCAFOOO  VOL-AU-VENT 

Literaily,    r^fjl-au-pent    mf^n«  ! 
thing  like  "fl>'ing  in  the  v. 
BuggesU  just  how  melting.' 
pastry  case  is.  These  are  sunpiy  i 
puff-pastry  shells  filled  with  a  rich 
ster-«nd-aherr>'   mixtifre.  Perfect 
bridge   party    luncheons   or  el 
suppers. 
2  (10-oz.)  pkgs. 

frozen  puff- 
pastry  shells 
2  (9  oz  )  pkgs. 
frozen  lobster 
Uils.  cooked 


'/«  cup  butter  or 

margarine 
'  }  cup  dry  sheny 

1  tsp.  paprika 

2  cups  heavy  CfS 
6  egg  yolks 

'OntlHU 


(Why  Dinty  Moore  tastes  closest  to  home-made  stew) 


We  stai-t  oiu'  stew  the  way  you  do  at  home— with  fresh,  firm  vegetables  and 
good,  lean  beef,  all  carefully  trimmed  by  hand.  We  measm-e  them  carefully 
into  each  can  (adding  a  fresh-made  beef  gravy).  Then  the  whole  stew  simmers 
together  inside  the  can;  the  lid's  sealed  tight  to  save  all  the  flavor  and  freshness 
for  you.  No  one  but  you  and  Dinty  Moore  makes  beef  stew  with  such  loving 
care.  That  is  why  Dinty  Moore  is  America's  favorite  ready-to-serve  stew;  it 
tastes  more  Uke  home-made  than  any  other.  '^HOFfYlOl^ 


■  Dinty  Moore 

■  BEEF  STEW 


IE     FOOD  PSODuCTS 


PUFF  PASTRY  continued 

Cook  2  (10-oz.)  pkgs.  frozen  puff-pastry 
shells  according  to  pkg.  directions.  Keep 
shells  warm  while  making  filling.  Cook  2 
(9-oz.)  pkgs.  frozen  lobster  tails  (approx- 
imately 3  cups  cooked  lobster)  according 
to  pkg.  directions.  Slice  lobster  tails  into 
Ji-in.  pieces.  Saute  pieces  in  '4  cup 
butter  which  has  been  melted  in  top 
of  double  boiler  which  you  have  set  di- 
rectly on  heat  (instead  of  over  bottom  of 
double  boiler).  Add  >2  cup  dry  sherry 


and  1  teaspoon  paprika.  Cook  gently  for 
10  minutes.  Remove  from  heat.  Beat  2 
cups  heavy  cream  and  6  egg  yolks  in  a 
small  bowl.  Stir  slowly  into  the  lobster 
mi.xture.  Place  top  of  double  boiler  over 
hot,  not  hailing,  water.  Cook  until  mixture 
is  thickened— approximately  10  min- 
utes. Stir  frequently.  This  recipe  makes 
Syz  cups.  To  serve,  fill  each  shell  with 
about  }i  cup  filling;  allow  2  shells  per 
person.  Serve  extra  lobster  mixture 
alongside.  Makes  an  attractive  party 
dish  for  6  hungry  diners. 


CONVERSATIONS 

The  French  call  these  tea  tarts  Con- 
versations—v/e  like  to  call  them  con- 
versation pieces,  because  they're  so 
pretty  they'll  cause  comment  every 
time  you  serve  them. 

2  (10-oz.)  pkgs.  1  egg  white, 
frozen  puff-pastry  unbeaten 
shells,  thawed        2  Tb.  confectioners' 

Vs  cup  red  currant  sugar 
or  strawberry 
preserves 

Allow  2  (10-oz.)  pkgs.  frozen  puff- 
pastry  shells  to  thaw  at  room  tempera- 


An  automatic  washer  this  quiet 
says  quality  loud  and  clear. 


That's  why 
we  call  it 
the  NORGE  VHQ 

This  remarkable  new  Norge  is  so  incredibly  quiet,  it  can  hum 
through  a  15-lb.  wash  load  and  put  a  kitten  to  sleep. 

.\nything  so  dramatically  quiet  could  only  come  from  deep- 
down  quality  inside.  We  call  it  Norge  VHQ  (Very  High  Quality) 
...the  result  of  over  18  built-in  improvements  that  include  a 
new-type  Borg  Warner  Quiet-flow  Transmission;  four  sets  of 
quiet-running,  long-lasling  scaled  ball  bearings  (more  than  any 
other  washer)  plus  vital  working  parts  made  of  tough  stainless 
steel.  The  happy  result  is  an  automatic  washer  as  trouble-free 
as  mrxlern  technology  can  make  it. 

.Mf>dcrn  featurefl  throughout.  As  you  can  see  on  our  full- 
width  illuminated  backguard,  this  versatile  new  Norge  includes 
every  modern  feature  you  could  ask  for;  ten  progranuiicd  wash 


cycles  for  automatic  settings  of  water  temperature,  wash  and 
spin  speeds;  a  special  setting  for  handwashables;  an  Infinite 
Water  Level  Control  that  lets  you  wash  all  fabrics,  all  loads 
from  6  ounces  to  15  lbs.  with  only  the  water  and  detergent 
needed.  And  talk  about  cleaner  washes!  Norge's  exclusive 
extract-spin  cycle  quick-spins  dirt  and  suds  over  the  lop  of  the 
clothes  load  and  out  of  the  lub.  Soil-laden  water  is  no  longer 
strained  through  the  clothes  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub!  Doesn't 
the  new  Norge  VHQ  sound  like  the  automatic  washer  you'd 
like  to  have? 

He  sure  to  see  Norye  Matchimj  Dryers,  too!  Perfect  for  durtMe 
/tress  dryintj!  With  more  turiiltlintj  room,  lower  dryiruj  temperatures 
and  uutoriialie  cool-down,  Nonje  dries  clothes  virtually  wrinkle-free. 
lJuralilr  press  fultrics  never  need  ironing. 


Years  from  now  you'll  be  glad  it  >  a  Norge 
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ture.  On  a  floured  surface  roll  out  each 
shell  until  4  in.  in  diameter.  •Using  a 
cookie  cutter,  a  glass  upside  down,  or  a 
jar  lid,  cut  out  a  3-in.  circle  from  each. 
Save  trimmings.  Place  6  circles  on  an 
ungreased  cookie  sheet.  In  the  center  o[ 
each  circle  place  1  tablespoon  red  cur 
rant  or  strawberry  preserves.  Brush 
edges  of  each  circle  with  a  little  water 
Cover  with  other  6  circles;  press  edges 
firmly  to  seal.  Brush  tops  with  un 
beaten  egg  white.  From  reserved  trim 
mings  cut  H-in.  strips.  Arrange  thes* 
criss-cross,  lattice-fashion,  over  eacl 
Conversation.  Press  gently  to  seal  or 
surface.  Brush  again  with  egg  white 
Bake  at  425°  for  15-20  minutes  or  unti 
golden  brown.  Cool  on  wire  rack.  Dus 
with  2  tablespoons  confectioners'  sugar 
shaken  through  a  sieve.  Makes  6. 

BAKLAVA 

If  you've  ever  tasted  this  fabled  Nea 
Eastern  pastry,  dripping  with  honey 
you'll  never  believe  how  easy  it  is  ti 
make  with  rolled-out  frozen  puff-pastp 
shells.  To  be  most  authentic,  you  migh 
serve  a  small  pitcher  of  warmed  hone; 
alongside  for  each  person  to  pour  on 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  swee 
tooth. 

2  (10-oz.)  pkgs.         3  cups  finely 
frozen  puff-  chopped  walnut 
pastry  shells,            or  pecans 
thawed                   1  cup  honey, 

warmed 

Line  an  8x8x2-in.  cake  pan  witli  f  i 
Grease  lightly.  Place  3  thawed  pa-tr 
shells  one  on  top  of  the  other.  Pre<-  • 
gether  gently.  Roll  out  into  a 
square.  With  a  sharp  knife,  trim  dow 
to  an  8}  2-in.  square.  Use  to  line  hot  tor 
of  an  8-in.  square  cake  pan.  Spi  ki 
with  1  cup  chopped  walnuts  and  dribbl 
with  J4  cup  honey.  Repeat  process  usin 

3  shells  at  a  time.  With  last  3  pastr 
shells,  make  another  S'  ^-in.  square  an 
place  on  top  of  last  walnut-honey  laye, 
Mark  it  into  diamond  patterns  with  th 
tip  of  a  sharp  knife.  Bake  in  425°  ove 
for  20-25  minutes.  Remove  and  allow  t 
cool  slightly  in  pan.  Brush  surface  wit 
last  of  warm  honey.  Remove  from  pa 
and  peel  away  foil.  Cut  into  "fingers. 
Makes  32  2xl-in.  pieces. 

TIPS  FOR  MAKING 

PUFF  PASTRY  FROM  SCRATCH 

1.  Don't  make  puff  pastry  on  a  very  h( 
day  or  the  butter  will  "oil"  and  soa 
into  the  flour,  making  the  pastry  heav. 
Don't  substitute  a  polyunsaturaU 
margarine  for  butter  because  it  w 
liquefy  too  fast  and  spoil  the  dough. 

2.  Do  chill  butter  and  water  thoroughl 
Purists  chill  all  equipment  for  be 
success. 

3.  Do  knead  dough  thoroughly  to  d 
velop  its  elasticity.  Adding  lemon  jui' 
gives  dough  greater  "stretch." 

4.  Do  seal  the  edges  of  the  dough  firm! 
to  trap  the  butter  and  air  inside.  Aft 
the  pastry  is  chilled  and  put  into  a  h' 
oven,  the  air  will  expand  and  cause  tl 
|)ufRng. 

5.  Do  refrigerate  the  dough  betwe« 
each  rolling  to  chill  the  trapped  air  ■ 
freeze  for  10  to  15  minutes.  This  "r 
laxes"  the  dough  and  gives  it  great 
flexibility  for  further  rolling  and  foidin 
This  also  helps  keep  the  thin  layer 
l)Utter  from  breaking  through  the  th 
layer  of  dough. 

(i.  Up  to  seven  times,  the  more  you  fo 
the  dongli,  the  higher  it  will  rise  .  .  .  b 
if  you  fold  it  more  than  seven  times,  tl 
dough  will  get  tough. 
7.         not  reheat  pawtry  made  fro 
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ake  meat  loaf  act  like  royalty 


e  it  with  Betty  Crocker  Scalloped 
itoes.  Tender  potato  slices  in  a 
ety  rich  sauce— that  can't  curdle! 
dy  for  the  oven  in  just  three  minutes, 
it  at  your  castle  ...  on  any  Knight. 


LDjJijiJ  I 

JiUixLUliJili) 


will  do  if  you're  in  a  hurry).  Refrig- 
erate, wrapped  in  foil,  until  ready  to  use. 

MILE-HIGH  CHICKEN  PIE 

This  is  the  highest,  richest  chicken 
pie  you've  ever  eaten— topped  with  an 
ornate  crust  of  puff  pastry  that  you've 
made  yourself  from  scratch.  It  can't 
possibly  be  soggy,  because  you've 
cooked  the  crust  separate  from  the  pie, 
popped  it  on  at  the  last  minute— a 
trick  used  by  pastry  cooks  to  insure 
success. 


V2  lb.  sweetbreads 
6  cups  cold  water 
1  Tb.  lemon  juice 
1  clove  garlic, 
slivered 

1  sprig  parsley 

tsp.  salt 
V2  tsp.  thyme 

2  (IOV2-OZ.)  cans 
chicken  a  la  king 

1  (S'A-oz.)  can 
sliced  carrots, 
drained 


V4  cup  dry  sherry 
1  Basic  Recipe  for 
Puff  Pastry 
(use  only  V2)  or 
dough  from  1  (10- 
oz.)  pkg.  frozen 
puff-pastry  shells 
thawed  and  rolled 
together 
1  egg  yolk 


Soak  )2  lb.  sweetbreads  in  2  cups  cold 
water.  Meanwhile  combine  1  quart  cold 
water,  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice,  1  clove 
garlic,  slivered,  1  sprig  parsley,  14  tea- 
spoon salt  and  H  teaspoon  thyme.  Sim- 
mer, covered,  for  5  minutes.  Add  drained 
sweetbreads.  Continue  to  simmer,  cov- 
ered, for  5  more  minutes  or  until  sweet- 
breads are  tender  (do  not  overcook). 
Drain,  rinse  in  cold  water  and  cut  into  1- 
in.  pieces  discarding  any  gristle  or  tough 
skin.  Blend  cooked  sweetbreads  together 
with  2  ( 10 )  2-oz. )  cans  chicken  a  la  king, 
1  (834-oz.)  can  sliced  carrots,  drained, 
and  J<i  cup  dry  sherry.  Place  in  1 '  2- 
quart  casserole.  Cover  with  foil.  Set 
aside.  Preheat  oven  to  450°.  Roll  out  }-2 
Basic  Recipe  for  Puff  Pastry,  forming  a 
square  1  in.  larger  than  diameter  of  cas- 
serole. Cut  circle  from  pastry,  to  fit  top 


of  casserole  dish.  Place  pastry  on  chilled 
cookie  sheet.  Brush  lightly  with  1  egg 
yolk  which  has  Been  beaten  with  2  table- 
spoons water.  Decorate  with  fanciful 
motifs  cut  from  surplus  pastry— the  out- 
line of  a  hen,  perhaps.  Brush  lightly  with 
egg  yolk  mixture.  Bake  10-15  minutes  or 
until  risen  and  deep  golden  brown.  At 
the  same  time  place  casserole  on  shelf 
under  pastry,  to  heat  .through.  To  serve: 
remove  foil  from  casserole.  Slip  pastry 
lid  on  top.  Serves  6. 

PUFF-PASTRY  HORS  D'OEUVRES 

Don't  waste  any  of  that  leftover  puff 
pastry.  Freeze  the  scraps  and  use  them 
for  hors  d'oeuvres  at  your  next  party. 
Here  are  two  of  our  favorite  ways  to  use 
those  precious  puff-pastry  scraps.  With 
a  little  effort  you'll  think  of  dozens  more. 

CHEESE  PUFFS 

Roll  out  leftover  puff-pastry  scraps 
inch  thick.  Cut  them  into  tiny  squares, 
strips,  circles,  triangles— any  shape  that 
suits  your  fancy.  Sprinkle  with  Par- 
mesan cheese  and  a  speck  of  cayenne  be- 
fore baking  in  a  400°  oven  for  10  min- 
utes. Or  bake  only  the  puff-pastry 
shapes  and  top  them,  after  they  have 
been  cooked,  with  sour  cream  and  cav- 
iar, or  savory  cheese  spreads.  These  are 
some  of  the  simplest  hot  hors  d'oeuvres 
to  make — but  they're  also  the  tastiest! 

BOUCHEES 

Roll  leftover  puff  pastry  ^-inch  thick 
and  cut  into  tiny  patty  shells  with  a  1- 
inch  cutter.  These^are  known  as  bou- 
chees — literally  "mouthfuls."  Bake  at 
400°  for  10  minutes.  Remove  centers  and 
fill  with  meaty,  fish  or  cheese  mixtures. 

END 


h!  This  will  cause  the  butter  to 
Lind  the  pastry  will  collapse. 

^SIC  PUFF-PASTRY  RECIPE 

Having  become  an  old  hand  at  cook- 

■vith  frozen  puff-pastry  dough  by 

,  you  may  want  to  try  making  your 

from  scratch  in  the  classic  manner. 

cup  sweet  butter  Vt  teaspoon  salt 

(2  bars)  V2  cup  ice  water 

J  cups  sifted  all-  Vr  teaspoon  lemon 
purpose  flour  juice 

each  of  2  bars  butter  lengthwise 

•!  strips.  Place  strips  close  together 

I  sheet  of  foil  to  form  a  rectangle. 

efrigerate.  Combine  1  - ;)  cups  sifted  all- 

irpose  flour  with     ■>  teaspoon  salt. 

sing  a  fork,  toss  in  }  2  cup  ice  water  and 

teaspoon  lemon  juice.  Knead  on  a 

htly  floured  surface  for  10  minutes. 

it  sit  covered  for  10-15  minutes.  On  a 

htly  floured  surface  roll  out  dough 

to  16x6-in.  rectangle.  Place  chilled 

tter  strips  on  half  of  dough,  leaving 

rin.  margin  at  edges.  Fold  other  half 

dough  over  butter  (see  diagram). 


Press  edges  firmly  together  to  seal.  Tap 
dough  lightly  with  rolling  pin  to  flatten 
butter.  With  folded  side  nearest  to  you, 
roll  out  into  18x6-in.  rectangle.  From 


short  side  fold  dough  into  thirds  making 
sure  edges  and  corners  are  even  and 
square.  Press  edges  firmly  to  seal.  This 
makes  a  6-in.  square.  Refrigerate  in  foil 


for  30  minutes.  Place  folded  side  of 
dough  on  the  left.  Roll  out  into  18xG-in. 
rectangle,  as  above.  Chill.  Repeat  roll- 
ing, folding  and  chilling  5  times  (2  times 
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How  to  lure  'em  to  a  fish  dinner 


Hook  'em  with  Betty  Crocker  Au  Gratin 
Potatoes.  Sliced  p>otatoes  smothered  in 
a  smooth  sauce  of  zesty,  aged  Cheddar 
cheese.  Oven-ready  in  three  minutes. 
A  great  catch  for  those  Friday  suppers. 


Au  Gratin 

poi.ai/fjRj; 


Okay— SO  he  did  use  the  baby  carriage  wheels  for  his 
soap  box  racer.  Show  him  you  love  him  anyway 
with  Lipton ...  the  one  soup  that  tastes 
like  Mother  just  cooked  it. 

Stuart's  favorite- Lipton  Chicken  Rice  Soup.  Lots  of 
tender  chicken,  long-grain  rice, 
shimmering  golden  broth. 

*     ';tii'>r:n  Ri'.c  Vjijp  Mil 


I  PHABtl  VEGETABLf  •  POTATO  •  ONION  •  TOM/  I' 
:FEF  NOODLE  •  MUSHROOM  •  VEGETABLE  BEEF  • 


iiCKfN  NOOOI I 
•  CRrf N  PfA 
.(At  WITH  MEAT 


SOUP  MIXES 

conlittued  from  page  Hi 

and  1  lb.  frankfurters  cut  in  half-inch 
pieces.  Simmer  3  minutes  longer.  Serve 
with  slices  of  dark  bread.  Serves  6. 

POSH  PARTY  DIP  is  a  dip  with  an  ele- 
gantly different  taste.  Blend  2  cups  sour 
cream  with  '  2  cup  crumbled  blue  cheese, 
2  tablespoons  brandy  (optional),  1 
( 2  34-oz. )  pkg.  onion  soup  mix.  Chill  very 
well.  Serve  with  unsalted  crackers. 
Makes  approximately  3'i  cups. 

The  Perfect  Cocktail  Canape  .  .  . 
SAVORY  PASTRY  NIBBLES.  Top  them 
with  a  spread,  serve  with  a  dip,  or  eat 
just  as  they  are.  Blend  1  (10 '  2-oz.)  pkg. 
pastry  mix  and  1  ( 1  H-oz. )  pkg.  cream  of 
leek  soup  mix.  Toss  with  )  3  cup  ice  wa- 
ter. Press  into  ball.  Roll  to  }<4-inch  thick- 
ness on  a  floured  surface.  Cut  into  pretty 
shapes — no  bigger  than  2  inches.  Brush 
with  1  egg  yolk  beaten  with  1  tablespoon 
water.  Bake  at  400°  for  8  to  10  minutes 
until  golden.  Makes  about  4  dozen. 

ClOPPINO  is  an  Italian  version  of 
bouillabaisse.  We  first  tasted  it  on  San 
Francisco's  Fisherman's  Wharf,  now 
make  a  fast  version  with  frozen  seafood 
and  a  soup  mix.  Blend  2  (2  ''2-oz.)  pkgs. 
tomato  vegetable  soup  with  noodles 
and  4  cups  cold  water.  Add  1  clove  gar- 
lic, crushed,  '  4  teaspoon  nutmeg  and  }4 
teaspoon  pepper.  Bring  to  a  boil,  reduce 
heat  and  simmer  10  minutes,  covered. 
Add  1  (1-lb.)  pkg.  frozen  fish  fillets, 
thawed  and  cut  in  small  chunks,  1  cup 
frozen,  shelled,  deveined  shrimp  and  1 
(6-oz.)  pkg.  frozen  crab  meat.  Simmer 
another  5  to  8  minutes.  Stir  in  '4  cup  dry 
sherry  just  before  serving  in  soup  bowls. 
Pass  hot,  crusty  garlic  bread.  Serves  6. 

An  old  Northumberland  soup  that's  a 
meal  in  itself— COCK-A-LEEKY— may  or 


may  not  be  topped  with  '4  cuf)  drainec 
chopped  prunes.  Blend  1  (l''.i-oz.  i  pki 
cream  of  leek  soup  mix  with  1(1'  .>-oz 
pkg.  chicken-rice  soup  mix  and  4  cu[ 
cold  water.  Bring  to  a  boil.  Add  1  (l( 
oz. )  pkg.  frozen  mixed  vegetables  and 
cups  cut-up,  leftover  or  canned  chicket 
Simmer,  covered,  10  minutes  or  unt 
vegetables  are  tender.  Just  before  ser\ 
ing  add  1  cup  milk.  Heat  1  minu 
longer.  Serves  6. 

Any  stew,  canned  or  otherwise,  b 
comes  RAGOUT  SUPERB  with  the  add 
tion  of  a  pkg.  of  dried  soup  mix. 

A  traditional  British  dish,  calle 
BEEF  OLIVES,  these  little  beef  rolls 
filled  with  a  savory  stuffing— but  nevi 
any  olives !  Thaw  2  pkgs.  frozen  minut 
steaks.  In  the  center  of  each,  place 
little  stuffing  made  from  1  cup  stuffin 
mix  prepared  according  to  label  dire< 
tions.  Roll  up  each  steak  and  secure  wit 
a  toothpick.  Place  in  an  ovenproof  disl 
Make  gravy  by  combining  1  (10  '  |-oz 
can  beef  gravy,  1  (l->g-oz.)  can  onio 
soup  mix,  1  cup  water  and  '4  teaspoo 
mace  or  nutmeg.  Bring  to  a  boil,  stirrin 
constantly.  Pour  gravy  over  beef  rolli 
Bake  uncovered  10  minutes  at  .'!75' 
Cover  and  bake  25  minutes  longer 
until  meat  is  tender.  Baste  once  whil 
cooking.  Remove  toothpicks  befor 
serving.  Serves  6. 

CURRIED  SOUP,  either  hot  or  cold,  is 
light,  unusual  beginning  to  a  dinm 
party.  Blend  1  (l'2-oz. )  pkg.  creuni 
mushroom  soup  mix  with  2  cups  w  :Ut 
Bring  to  a  boil.  Reduce  heat.  Add  '  ,  1 1 
applesauce,  1  tablespoon  anchovy  pas; 
and  1,'  2  teaspoons  curry  powder.  Sin: 
mer,  covered,  10  minutes.  Stir  in  1  cu 
milk.  Heat  1  minute  longer.  Remov 
from  heat.  Stir  in  2  tablespoons  lemo 
juice.  Serves  4  to  6. 


FEASTS  FOR  ALL  SEASONS 

continued  from  page  10\ 

HUNKAR  BEGENDI— 
AN  EGGPLANT  DIP 

W^orldly  dippers  will  be  silent  with  awe, 
their  wheat  toasts  suspended  in  the  air, 
when  they  see  and  taste  this  rich,  special 
dip,  served  either  hot  or  cold,  or  perhaps 
some  each  way. 

Check  Staples: 
Butter  (2  Tb.) 
Lemon  (1) 
Milk  ( 2,'  cup) 

.•\romatics:  crystal  salt,  freshly  ground 
black  pepper,  whole  nutmeg 

Granulated  instant  flour 
(about  2  Tb.) 

Olive  oil  (1  or  2  Tb.) 

Shopping  LiM: 

Eggplant  (2  medium) 

Italian  sweet  red  onion  (1  medium) 

Parmesan  cheese  (6  oz. ) 

An  assortment  of  breads  and  crackers 

The  day  before — baking  the  eggplant  in 
about  1  hour,  un.supervised 

Preheat  oven  to  400°,  prick  each 
eggplant  with  a  fork  in  about  a  dozen 
places,  rub  with  olive  oil,  and  place  on  an 
open  baking  dish  in  the  center  of  the 
oven.  They  are  done  when  skins  begin  to 
crisp  and  .split  and  inside  pulp  feels  soft, 
usually  in  under  1  hour.  While  baking  i.s 
in  progress,  finely  mince  the  onion  and 
grate  the  6  ounces  of  Parmesan.  Set  the 

cup  of  milk  to  warm,  but  do  not  allow 
to  boil.  In  a  saucepan  over  medium 
heat  melt  the  2  lablcHpooiiH  of  butler 
and  very  lightly  saut^'-  the  onion.  HIend 
in  juHl  enough  of  the  flour  to  make  n 
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thick  roux.  Keep  stirring  until  flou 
browns  slightly.  Now  blend  in  jus 
enough  milk  to  form  a  smooth,  thic 
sauce.  Turn  off  heat,  press  waxed  pape 
on  surface  to  prevent  skin  forniinc 
Cover  and  hold  until  eggplant  is  rcadj 


Still  the  day  before 
about  20  minutes 


-final  assemblv  i 


When  eggplants  are  done,  open  \  ;it  i 
up,  dig  out  inside  pulp  and  put  into  a  stn 
ond  saucepan  over  medium  heat.  Mas 
down  and  stir  continually,  to  evaporat 
water.  At  the  same  time,  graduall 
squeeze  in  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  ta.stin 
and  squeezing  until  lemon  flavor  i 
strongly  asserted.  Water  should  hav 
evaporated  and  mash  be  thick  after 
minutes  of  bubbling  and  stirring. 

Now  add  white  sauce,  beating  it  : 
with  a  small  wire  whisk,  using  cirriih. 
strokes  to  get  air  and  lightness  into  i 
Add:  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg  to  tasU 
Then  add  grated  Parmesan,  1  tablespoo 
at  a  time,  until  there  is  the  right  balanc 
of  flavor  between  cheese  and  lemon 
Finally,  if  necessary,  add  a  few  mor 
drops  of  warm  milk  to  adjust  the  thick 
ness  of  the  dip.  Hold  overnight,  covered 
in  the  refrigerator,  to  blend  flavors. 

Serving 

The  dip  may  be  .served  at  room  temper 
ature  or  carefully  reheated,  surrounde< 
by  its  a.ssorlment  of  breads  and  crackert 
Serves  8  10. 

PERUVIAN  SEVICHE— 
RAW  FISH  IN  LIME  JUICE 

No  one  sliould  he  put  olf  by  the  WOM 
"raw."  The  fish  is  uh  lirmly  (conlinMti 


Is  the  habit  of  buying  Morton  Salt 
hereditary? 

Or,  is  it  that  Morton's  innovations, 
through  the  years,  have  continued 
to  please  women  of  all  generations? 
Whatever  the  reason, 
Morto  n  runs  in  the  family. 


When  it  rains  it  pours 


FEASTS  continued 

cooked  by  the  acid  of  the  lime  juice  as  if  it 
had  been  put  under  a  grill.  The  strips  of  fish 
are  white  and  solid;  in  fact,  the  whole  dish  is 
solid  and  should  be  followed  by  a  fairly  light 
main  course,  or  it  could  be  the  main  course 
of  a  light  luncheon  or  buffet  supper.  We 
might  serve  it  on  July  28,  the  National 
Dav  of  Peru. 


Check  Staples: 

Aroma  tics:  crj'stal  salt,  freshly  ground 
black  pepper,  red  cayenne  pepper, 
Hungarian  sweet  red  paprika 

Olive  oD  (2  Tb.) 

Crisp  buttered  toast  (serve  with  fish) 
Shopping  List: 

Any  firm,  white,  lean-fleshed  fish,  filleted 
and  skinned  (about  1  lb. ! 


Small  bay  scallops,  if  in  season,  otherwise 

omit  ( '  2  lb. ) 
Fresh  limes  (8  to  12,  according  to  size); 

lemons  may  be  used  as  a  compromise 

alternative 
Italian  sweet  red  onions  or  mild  white 

Spanish  or  Bermuda  onions  (3  medium) 
Green  peppers  (2  medium) 
Chinese  parsley,  Italian  cilantro,  or  Spanish 

culantro  (small  bunch);  alternatively, 


Organize 
all 
this? 


Easy,  with 
Rubbermaid 

Kitchen 
Organizers 


The  drawers  and  racks  slide  out  with 
fingertip  ease.  The  turntables  twirl 
at  your  touch.  Everything's  at  hand 
when  you  need  it,  out  of  the  way 
when  you  don't.  How's  that  for 
complete  organization?  And  only 
Rubbermaid  offers  it. 


jTstart  by  saving  S2.02  on  our  ^ 
T  Starter  Set  of  five  turntables.^ 


Begin  organizing  your  kitchen  cab- 
inets right  now  and  save  money, 
too.  Special  Starter  Set,  regularly 
$11.90,  includes  1  Twin  Turntable, 
3  Single  Turntables,  1  Cup  'n  Plate 
Carousel,  all  for  just  $9.88.  Avail- 
able wherever  housewares  are  sold. 


Single  Turntable 

10/4'  diam€:er 
SI  93 


Twin  Turntable 

10/4"  diameter  x  6?i"  high 

S2.98 


Cup  'n  Plate  Carousel 

9>4"  diameler  x  6%"  high 
S2  98 


Slide-Out  Ud  Rack 


Slide-Out  Vegetable  Drawer 

9"  rt. 
44  96 


Storage  Turntables 

19'  X  21".  44  9<1 


NEW!  Spin-A-Bin 

^Q%'  oiameier  x  6"  high 
SJ,9S 


Slide-Out  Orawera 

$i/<!i  to  (it  .ill  h.r<!  cabmen 

')8 


1  . 


» 


lb'  WiOo,  i4.98 


Write  for  folder  thowing  all  Rubb«im«ir1  produCtt 
O  Rubbefinsid  inc  .  1966.  Wootler.  Ohio 


but  less  interestii^,  freah 

dill  or  watercress 
Fresh  corn  (3  ears) 
Yams  or  sweet  potatoes  (2 

medium ) 
Ripe  black  olives,  pitted 

(about  1  dozen) 

A  day,  or  several  day.s,  ahead 

We  prepare  and  serve  this 
in  a  wide  china  or  glass  bowL 
Wash  fish  and  cut  into  narrow 
strips,  about  ?  j  inch  wide  and 
about  I'o  inches  long,  then 
put  into  bowl.  If  small  scallopB 
are  used,  cut  in  half  or  slice 
slightly  larger  ones,  but  do  not 
use  large  sea  scallops,  whidi 
may  become  tough.  Clean  pep- 
pers, cut  into  narrow,  bite-size 
strips  and  add  to  fish.  Peel  2 
of  the  sweet  onions,  slice  ab- 
solutely paper-thin,  and  also 
add.  Blend  everjthing  thor- 
oughly with  wooden  spoon  and 
then  begin  adding  juice  from 
limes,  enough  barely  to  covw 
contents  of  bowl.  Season  with 
a  very  little  black  pepper,  just 
a  touch  of  cayenne,  and  salt  to 
taste.  Cover  with  lid  or  foil, 
then  refrigerate  overnight,  or 
for  2  or  3  days.  Stir  occasion- 
ally. Fish  will  be  magicallj 
cooked,  firm  and  opaque. 

.\  few  hours  before  serving 

Cook  corn  in  usual  way  anc 
on  a  chopping  block  with  a 
sharp  and  heavj-  knife,  cut 
each  ear  crosswise  right 
through  the  cob  in  i  >-i'ich- 
thick  slices,  so  that  each  is  a 
circle  of  yellow  corn  surround- 
ing the  cob.  Peel  and  cook  the 
yams  or  sweet  potatoes,  then 
slice  them  about  ?  i  inch  thick 
and  trim  into  decorative  tri- 
angles. Pit  olives.  Stir  2  table 
spoons  of  the  olive  oil  into  th 
fish,  then  add  at  least  part  ol 
the  third  sweet  onion,  this  time 
mincing  it  very  finely.  Taste 
and  add  more  salt  if  needed. 
Decorate  with  corn  circles, 
yam  triangles,  olives,  a  general 
sprinkling  of  chopped  green 
herbs,  plus  a  few  dashes  here 
and  there  of  red  paprika.  Hold 
bowi  in  refrigerator  and  servt 
ice-cold  with  buttered  teas' 
triangles.  We  usually  use  i 
slotted  spoon  so  as  not  to  in- 
clude too  much  juice.  Peruviai 
experts  usually  stick  a  fork  int« 
the  cob  of  each  corn  round,  lif' 
it  to  the  mouth  and  nibble  ot. 
the  corn  around  the  edge 
Serves  4. 

ONE-DISH  IVIEAL  FROM 
NORTH  AFRICA- 
MOORISH  COUSCOUS 

There  are  many  theories  ai 
to  the  ancient  origins  of  th» 
fantastic  name  "couscous." 
We  go  along  with  those  whi 
say  that  it  simply  repres»nt; 
the  sound  of  the  bubbling 
hissing  steamer  (appropriaiei.v 
called  a  coim-otufxiire )  in  w  hirl 
both  lamb,  or  mutton  slew 
and  the  whole-grain  wheat  M 
often  cooked.  Authentic  couM 
cotumidres  are  availabii-  ii 
some  specialty  shops,  but  th» 
metliod  we  use,  in  which  thi 
couiicous  wheat  is  wrapped  Ir 
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•cltai..  i-li.'V  i-  :  •;  heiOBitodmiHUT 
af  irrfuinit"  :it  fxtai  m  a  wftewtpr 
inn  i.ri<  1      uf  £  jmi  iCff  hwiBig 

Ti'  ac-taevt  thf  irne  'CdiHrBf»Hr  Off 
ish,  "the  iirs!  eaaenxial  is  Xi>  ma-  t 
juaiitj  iiBro-grain  vheai  Ti<i  : 
lUF  vbeai  fr(ini  Algferiii..  W  ' 
nuBui  i*  iinw  being  imjKiTTec  . 
Tiit*d  Sxatef  and  if  ii"^-iuiuhit-  by 
jrder.  Or  imt  am  vnt  ant-  fc  xhf- 
■  or  craekfld-^pruiij  ^'btuns..  Tbt-  «- 
fciDiniig  triti  if-  TO  tTiud  zut- 
mus'-'.^ir  IT  I  •  i  T'ur'r^iTir  r.ii"! 


3eii. 


.Knafiitiisryuii;  out- 


■d 
ik 


You  ha>e  to  wash  dishes  one  h\  one  to  set  them  realh  clean. 

Ri2ht? 


(11 

tl.-  ■ 

1 1  li,.  tua. 

t«/.  L 

(•(H.  1  .i-r  :  ur  JtteBmatrob.  Sor 
ir  ..hlj  irim  left,  xi> 

luit-r,  i:  s;  .>:-.t„  CUT  uf'  kiT  hiru^ar 

tier,   r      f  !ris 
(luf  wti  ii*— r~i.:!   ■«'b«an — :ii"hMmnu. 

,  HI 
01. 

I  - 

ri  i.-  •' 


>5e- 


l^^irt  «f  tie  laMb  stack 


\^T0n2. 


.  tank  SoB-SEK  ^oz«~  .nTrm>  ^idAI 


war-,-  , 

zatt  lid  of 


se  X 


i 

II,  :  1  »  »  I » ( 
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.edbs  scat 


B. 
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FEASTS  eoHlinued 

all  the  grains  are  wer.  We  also  have 
read>'  a  sT earner  and  a  4-ply  piece  of 
cheesecloth  large  enoiigh  to  cover  the 
platter.  The  wheat  is  now  to  be  cooked 
in  aromatic  steam.  Put  about  3  cups  of 
the  broth  from  the  main  pot  into  the 
bonom  of  a  steamer  and  bring  to  a  roll- 
ing boiL  The  "  ^er  is  line-i 
with  the  cher  -  e  wet  cous- 
cous is  spKWDeQ  miii ine  four  corn«s 
of  the  do:h  are  brcugnT 
togeth^',  completely  en- 
dosing  the  couscous. 
Put  on  lid  and  steam 
A-igorously  for  20  min- 
utes- Op«i  the  cheese- 
cloth and  prod  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  to  break 
up  any  lumps.  Covct 
again  with  cheesecloth, 
put  back  lid,  and  steam 
20  minutes  more.  Mean- 
whfle  put  the  large  plat- 
ter to  warm  in  a  200" 
oven.  When  timer  rings, 
lift  out  cheesecloth  and 
pour  wheat  onto  warm 
platter.  Dribble  1  or  2 
cups  of  the  aromatic 
liquid  from  steamer  over 
grain,  spreading  with  a 
wooden  spoon  while  liq- 
uid is  absorbed.  Add  a 
little  more  hot  liquid, 
cov«-  the  swollen  grains 
with  the  damp  cheese- 
cloth and  put  it  all  back 
in  the  200°  oven  for  6  or 
7  minutes.  Then  dribble 
on  more  liquid,  stir 
again — and  after  more 
abscMption  and  sw^ling, 
the  wheat  is  ready  to 
be  ser%'ed.  Cover  with 
cheesecloth  and  keep 
warm  in  oven. 

40  minutes  before 
serring 

Add  diick  peas  and 
the  stodi  in  which  they 
were  soaked  to  the  stew. 
Set  saute  pan  over  fry- 
ing heat,  with  a  little 
more  olive  oil,  and 
slightiy  brown  before 
adding  to  the  big  pot: 
the  6  turnips,  peeled  and 
chtmked;  the  6  or  so 
white  boiler  onions, 
peeled  (2  of  them  stuck 
with  4  doves  each  ;  the 
6  to  8  carrots,  scraped 
and  chimked.  Continue 
gently  simmering. 


grind  together.  Now  add  to  the  small 
saucepan,  teaspoon  at  a  rime:  black 
pepper,  red  cayenne^  and  the  mimire 
from  the  mortar,  stirring  and  tasting 
after  each  round  of  additions.  The  object 
is  to  produce  a  pepper  sauce  as  powerful 
in  its  way  as  a  Mexican  hot  sauce  V  so  hot 
that  only  a  few  drops  need  be  sprinkled 
over  each  serving  of  the  couscous.  When 
enough  of  the  spic-es  have  been  blended 
in,  the  sauce  is  reduced  over  high  heai 
for  about  5  minutes,  with  continous  stir- 


the  base  of  the  p>Tamid.  Decorate  the 
pNTamid  with  the  egg  slices,  add  a  few 
touches  of  parsley,  and  bring  the  platt«- 
to  the  table.  Each  guest  sprinkles  onto 
his  plate  a  little  or  a  lot  of  the  hot-pepper 
sauce.  Serves  20  at  a  partj-  or  several 
meals  for  a  family. 

MELON  FARCIE  DE  FRUITS  DE 
SAISON— 

A  WATERMELON  BASKET  OF  FRUIT 

Ediior's    no'.K — We   made    indi\"idual     not  exactlv  in 


^-ide  about  1  pt.  of  eadi  vl^  pi«. 
pared,  including  perhaps:  ^niool^ 
Bartlett  pears,  Bing  cherries,  nectar- 
ines, peaches,  pineapi^  etc 
Lemon  sherbet  for  oantrast,  or  alterna- 
tive color  ( 1 '  2  pts. ) 
Freshly  squeezed  orange  juice  ( %  cap) 
Fresh  mint  small  bunch  • 


"You  mean  to  tell  me  there's  something 
that'll  make  any  cut  of  meat  more  tender 
and  juicier  and  reduce  shrinkage?" 


Yes. 


Adolph's  Instant  Meat  Tenderizer 
A  pure  food  product  made 
from  healthful  papaya  melons. 

Available  seasoned 
and  unseasoned 


Instant 

^  Meat 
Tenderize 


•  Gm4  r  - 


23  minutes  before 
serving 

More  ingredients  are  '  

now  added  to  the  big 

-  being  lightly  browned  in  the 
2  or  .3  unpeeled  zucchini, 
:  half  the  cabbage,  cut  in 
the  .3  green  peppers, 
inue  the  gentle  sirnmer- 
tbe  4  eggs,  then  shell  and 


About  \'>  mJnate«  bffor»-  Herring — il 
boi-p*  :):>'  -  luee 

V.  It  1  fnjn  of      broth  fr' 


.■■rria,.  rri'ir  .ar 

rariaoder 


and  cumin,  then 


ring  to  mature  the  flavors.  We  bring  the 
pan  to  the  tah)le  with  a  small  ladle. 

Final  adjustment-,  decoration;-,  and  ser- 
nce  at  table 

Check  that  the  meat,  chicken,  and  veg- 
etaViles  are  perfectly  done.  Finally,  bal- 
the  seasonings.  Take  the  platter 
•  hf-  wheat  out  of  the  oven  and  re- 
• cover.  \\  .  '• 

■  ■.;>*•  the  gr;i  ■  i 

;  ,atter  and  pile  into  a 
-  '.  a  large  slotted  Hpoon, 

A  the  meat,  chicken,  and  vege- 
from  the  big  stewpot,  letting  them 
drain,  and  set  them  on  the  platter  around 


party  serWrigs  using  halves  of  canta- 
loupe instead  of  watermelon.  Take  your 
choice — watermelon  always  makes  such 
a  pretty  centerpiece ! ' 

Check  Staples: 
Egg  >  1  large . 

Granulated  white  sugar  (1  ?2  cups) 
Confectioners'  sugar  ( }i  cup) 

Shopping  List: 

Whole  watermelon,  in  perfect  condition 
I  1  medium ; 

4  or  5  kind"*  of  fruit  for  stuffing  the 
melon,  according  to  season,  a  variety 
of  sha|x«  and  colors  to  contrast  with 
the  watermelon's  pink,  enough  to  prf>- 


Early  on  the  morning  of  the  day 

Cii:  '.he  watenndon  lengthwise,  bm 
the  center,  so  that  tfe 
better-kxddng  portiaa 

will  be  bigger  thiin  the 
other.  The  bigger  por- 
rioa  is  the  one  to  be 
used-  Cut  a  small  slice 
off  its  bottom  to  make 
sure  it  stands  strai^ 
andtrue.  Get  rid  of  seed^ 
then,  with  a  meion-bd 
scooper  <rf  apprcpriate 
size,  cut  out  flesh  in 
balls,  leading  a  reason- 
ably thick  wall.  Smooth 
inside  and  cover  with 
waxed  paper.  Put  back 
melon  balls,  cover  with 
more  waxed  paper,  aod 
refrigerate  until  neede± 
Into  a  hea^■J■  pan,  pal 
the  l^j  cups  of  gran- 
ulated sugar  with  ihe  '4 
cup  of  orange  juic*  and 
boil  fairly  hard  for  about 
5  minu-es,  until  s>Tup 
just  coats  spoon.  Ccxd. 
Prepare  the  fniits,  peel- 
ing, stoning,  and  curting 
Them  as  needed. '  .  ".  r.  for 
appearance  and  r.  ven- 
ience  in  serving.  Lightly 
c-oat  each  piece  of  fruit 
with  sugar  s>-rup  and  set 
all  in  refrigerator  unt3 
needed. 


A  couple  of  hours  before 

the  guesi»  arrive 

Nc"  ;  .  rr.e;  op- 
portunity for  arristie 
imagination.  Remove 
balls  from  waiermeloti 
and  discard  now  5c>ggy 
waxed  paper.  Neater 
line  watermelon  with 
alumintmi  foil,  shiny 
side  up.  Now  set  all  the 
fruits,  including  the 
balls,  into  the  water- 
melon, plajing  the  col- 
ors for  maximtma  effect 
.As  needed,  dribble  oa 
more  sugar  s>Tup  here 
and  there  to  make  er- 
erjthing  glisten.  Re- 
frigerate until  needed. 


.4boul  10  minutes  before 
^e^ring — optional 

Separate  the  egg  and 
use  the  white  to  makes 
modified  meringue  by  beating  until  it 
holds  a  stiff  peak,  then  lightly  blending 
in  the  '  2  f^P     cx»nfectioners'  sugar. 

Now  make  a  frame  for  the  fruit  bjr 
putting  a  line  of  the  lemon  sherbet  riglft 
around  the  edge  of  the  watermelon.  Dtb 
haphazard  lumps  of  the  white  meringv 
here  and  there  over  the  pjTamid  tt 
fruits,  to  make  it  all  look  as  if  there  had 
been  a  sudden  snow-fall.  Stick  up  • 
few  sprigs  of  mint  at  the  top  center, 
put  on  a  handsome  ser\ing  platter,  aad 
bring  to  the  table. 

Editor' t   note —  The  frosting  is 
tional.  And  'i    •   •  .i''<m;.»  "t,  a  warm, 
humid  day '  tM9 
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RENCH  FRIES 

,,,iln(iif(l  fioiii  jnujv  107 

HANDY  HINTS  FOR  PERFECT 
FRENCH  FRIES 

I'd  sinootliy^i"'  way  ii\  case  you've  never 
1  i.d  deep-fat  frying  befDre: 

liefore  you  fry.  soak  cut  potatoes  in 
,.Ki  water  (to  wash  ofT  stareh  grains  and 
iiake  fried  potatoes  crispy)  mixed  with 
little  lemon  juice  (to  prevent  dark- 
iiiiiu  )•  Riii^P  under  cold 
iiiiiiing  water  to  lower 
aliiries. 

Drain  and  dry  pi)ta- 
1  U  S  well,  on  paper  towel. 
I  they  are  at  all  wet 
h,  n  fried,  the  oil  will 
Kik  in,  make  the  pota- 
its  soggy  and  limp; 
Iso  it  will  splatter  and 
iss  at  you. 

He  sure  the  oil  tem- 
.  lalure  is  very  hot 
7')  .  If  not  hot  enough, 
hi'  oil  will  again  soak 
1  iiotatoes,  make  them 
ill.  Hot  fat  gives  pota- 
ii  s  a  nice,  crisp  crusl, 
hicli  seals  out,  does  not 
lis(irl),  calories. 

If  you  don't  have  a 
ii  rniometer,  you  can 
1  tlu'  heat  of  the  oil 
V  dropping  in  a  1-inch 
liiare  of  hreail.  If  the 
il  is  hot  enough,  this 
miild  hrown  quickly 
II :!()  ;(')  seconds). 

Many   |>eople  com- 
lain  ahout  the  amount 
I  nil  needed  to  fry  food. 
;ut  you  really  need  only 
imugh  to  cover  what 
.Hi  re  frying.  Usually 
inches  of  oil  is  sutti- 
ii  (enough  to  cover 
iih  '  ■>  in.  to  spare). 
Some  people  consider 
I  nuisance  to  have  to 
.  I'  fried  food  as  soon 
1  is  cooked,  but  ihey 
w    that    if    it  sits 
mid  il  becomes  soggy. 
!!■  is  a  secret  used  in 
best   hotels:  lirsl 
anch"  the  food  by 
iiig  it  in  advance  in 
1    oil  until  about  2 
mutes  before  it's  done. 
•  move  potatoes  from 
I  and  drain  well.  Kwp 
■r  a  short  wait  at  room 
iiiperature  or  refriger- 

■  up  to  6-S  hours. 
/  before  xereiiiy,  heat 

1  to  400".  Fry  food  for 
'  o  minutes,  and  serve. 
\  "French  basket"  is 
I  necessary  for  French 
ying.  Fry  potatoes  a 
uidful  at  a  time.  Otherwi.se  you  will 
.ver  the  temperature  of  the  fat. 
It  is  very  important  that  French  fried 
ds  be  drained  very  well,  so  they  won't 
soggy  and  greasy.  Remove  potatoes 
■>m  oil  with  a  slotted  spoon  and  set  on 
il)er  towels. 
You  can  re-use  the  oil.  Keep  it  in 
'■'•ially  labeled  jars,  which  you  till 
t-n  the  fat  cools.  Drain  through  dou- 
•  thickness  of  cheesecloth  to  catch  the 
'    Don't  re-use  oil  in  which  fish  or  onion 
been  fried  for  any  other  kind  of  food. 

■  SAFHTY  PRECAI  TIOM  handle 
t  oil  with  care!  Do  not  overheat.  Do 


burner  or  the  oil  will  slosh  out  and  catch 
lire.  If  this  ever  does  happen,  switch  ott' 
heat,  cover  with  a  cookie  sheet  or  pour 
on  salt  to  smother  Hames.  DO  NOT 
I'OU  R  ON  W.VTEH  !  Water  will  not  put 
out  an  oil  fire,  but  will  pop  and  (lare  and 
may  burn  you  badl\'. 

DINDE  EN  PAILLE  (Turkey  in  the  Straw) 

Tiiis  nieat-and-potatoes  dish  is  elegant 
enough  for  a  party,  but  we've  found 
children  love  it  because  of  its  whimsical 


or  large  chicken  legs.  In  a  small  bowl, 
beat  I  egg  and  '  j  cup  milk.  In  a  large 
bowl  combine  and  mix  1  cup  seasoned 
dry  bread  crumbs,  1  (S-oz.)  jar  grated 
Parmesan  cheese  and  1  teaspoon  garlic 
salt.  Dip  legs  tirst  in  egg-milk  mixture, 
then  toss  and  coat  well  in  bread  crumb- 
cheese  mixture.  Press  crumbs  tirmly  on 
legs,  then  shake  gently  to  remove  loose 
pieces. 

Bake  at  425"  for  35-45  minutes,  until 
deep  golden  and  tender  to  a  fork  touch. 


Enjoy 


Serve  "total"...  the  only 
leading  cereal  with  a  whole 
day's  vitamin  supply. 

One  bowl  (1  oz.)  gives  you  100%  of  every 
minimum  daily  adult  vitamin  requirement 
now  established  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
"total"  every  day.  Feel  vitamin-snfe  all  diiy. 


name.  If  you  don't  have  lime  to  make 
straw  potatoes,  a  quick  substitute  is 
4  (2'  m)z.)  cans  julienne  potato  slicks, 
heated  in  the  oven  for  3  minutes  before 
serving. 


12  baby  turkey  or 

large  chicken  legs 
1  egg 

cup  milk 
1  cup  seasoned  dry 

bread  crumbs 
1  (3-oz.)  jar  grated 

Parmesan  cheese 
1  tsp.  garlic  salt 


6  cups  coarsely 

grated  potatoes 

(4  Idahos— 

approximately 

2  lbs.) 
Juice  of  half  a 

lemon 
Oil  for  deep  frying 

(approximately 

V/2  In.) 
1  bunch  parsley 


move  it  roughly  from  Inirn-r  lo     Wash  and  pat  dry  12  baby  turkey  legs 


Meanwhile,  soak  G  cups  coarsely  grated 
potatoes  in  ice  water  with  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon  in  it.  Drain  and  pat  very 
dry.  Heat  about  I'j  inches  of  oil  in 
large  saucepan.  Fry  1  cup  |)otaloes  at  a 
time.  When  golden  brown,  remove  with 
a  slotted  spoon  and  place  on  paper  low- 
els  to  drain.  Keep  warm  initil  all  ti  cups 
are  cooked. 

To  »erve:  In  center  of  large  serving 
platter,  arrange  crushed  aluminum  foil 
in  a  mound.  Put  turkey  or  chicken  legs 
around  this,  "feet"  up.  Pile  potatoes 
around  edge  of  plaller,  straw-haystack 
fashion.  Serve  extra  "straw"  in  side  dish. 
Oarnish  barnyard  with  parsley.  Serves  6. 


POTATOES  A  LA  LYONNAISE 

This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  ways  to  servo 
potatoes  -with  a  red  and  gr^n-n  garnish 
of  parsley  and  pimientos. 

4  large  Idaho  1  clove  garlic, 
potatoes  (about  crushed 

2-2'i<  lbs.)  1  cup  cooking  oil 

1  tsp.  salt  2  Tb.  chopped 
V4  tsp.  pepper  parsley 

2  medium  onions.      1  Tb.  chopped, 
sliced,  separated       drained  pimiento 
into  rings 


Peel  4  medium  potatoes 
(about  2— 2' J  lbs.)  and 
cut  into  slices  crosswise 
about  1  s-i'»- thick.  Sprin- 
kle with  1  teaspoon  salt 
and  I4  teaspoon  pep- 
per. Slice  2  medium 
onions  thinly  and  sepa- 
rate into  rings.  Set 
aside. 

Crush  1  clove  garlic 
into  1  cup  cooking  oil. 
Stir.  Preheat  oil  in  deep 
heavy  skillet  or  electric 
skillet  to  ;57"> '.  When  oil 
is  hot,  add  about  a  quar- 
ter of  the  potato  sliit>s  al 
a  time.  Cook  about  10 
minutes,  turning  gei\tly 
to  brown  evenly,  lli*- 
move  fron>  skillet,  drain 
on  paper  towels;  place 
on  i)latter  and  keef) 
warm. 

.\fter  all  potatoes  are 
frieil,  sauie  onion  rings 
in  .same  hot  oil,  until 
soft  and  gi>lden.  Ki^ 
move  and  drain  on  fia- 
per  towels. 

Gently  toss  onion 
rings  with  potatoes. 
Sprinkle  potatoes  and 
onions  with  2  table- 
spoons chopped  parsley 
and  1  tablesi)oon 
chopped,  drained  pim- 
iento. iVIakes  ti  servings. 

QUICK  POTATOES 
LYONNAISE  .  .  . 

...  a  I'asl  version  of 
Potatoes  Lyonnaisp, 
tniuie  with  crinkle-cul 
French  fried  potatoes. 

2  (10-oz.)  pkgs. 
crinkle-cut 
French  fried 
potatoes 

1  cup  onion  rings 

2  Tb. chopped 
pimiento 

2  Tb. chopped 

parsley 
Cooking  oil 


Ileal  (a  few  a  I  a  time) 
2  (10-oz.)  pkgs.  crinkle- 
cut  French  fried  pota- 
toes and  1  cup  onion 
rings  in  1  in.  hot  oil  (37')  '  I  for  60  seconds. 
Remove  potatoes  with  a  slotted  spoon 
and  drain  on  paper  towels.  To  garnish: 
Sprinkle  with  2  tables|)oons  chopped 
pimiento  ami  2  tablespoons  choi)ped 
parsley.  Serves  (i. 

NOISETTE  POTATOES 
and 

POTATOES  A  LA  PARISIENNE  .  .  . 

.  .  .  llic  .same  except  that  I  lie  l't>tatoe« 
a  la  Parisienne  are  slightly  smaller.  This 
is  a  rather  expensive  potato  dish  be- 
cause only  4  or  5  potato  balls  can  be 
scooped  out  of  one  potato.  However,  it 
isn't  quite  as  expensive  {continued) 
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FRENCH  FRIES  continued 

as  a  friend  of  ours  thought  when  she 
first  encountered  them  in  a  restaurant 
and  exclaimed,  "My  word!  Look  how 
far  down  they  pare  their  potatoes 
here  I" 

6  large  Idaho  1*2  tsp.  salt 

potatoes  (about         tsp.  pepper 
3  lbs.)  Cooking  oil 

For  Pommes  Noisettes,  you  need  about 
6  large  Idaho  potatoes  about  3  pounds \ 
Pare  poraioes.  Using  a  1-in.  round-ball 
cutter,  scoop  oui  balls  from  potatoes, 
pressing  firmly  and  sc-ooping  hard  and 
deep.  You  wiU  get  about  4  or  5  balls 
from  each  potato.  Don't  discard  leftover 
potato  pieces.  You  can  tise  them  for 
Pommes  Parisiennes — smaller  potato 
balls.  Use  a  tiny  round-ball  cutter,  about 
^-in.,  and  proceed  as  for  Pommes 
Noisettes. 

Sprinkle  potato  balls  with  1^2  tea- 
spoons salt  and  ^  2  teaspoon  pepper.  Fill 
a  heavj-  skillet  or  electric  frj-pan  with 
about  1^2  in.  cooking  oil.  Heat  to  375'. 
When  oil  is  hot,  c-arefuUy  drop  potatoes 
in,  larger  balls  first,  and  c-ook  about  15 
minutes,  turning  to  brown  all  sides. 
When  potatoes  are  soft  and  golden- 
c-risp,  remove  with  slotted  spoon  and 
drain  well  on  paper  towel.  The  little 
balls  wiU  be  done  first. 

You  will  still  have  some  scraps  of  raw 
potato  left  over.  Simply  grate  them  on  a 
shredder,  toss  them  in  hot  fat,  and  drain 
out  the  crispy  bits.  Place  in  piles  like 
"grass"  tmder  the  potato  balls.  Sprinkle 
chopped  parsley  over  all. 

For  CHATEAU  POTATOES  trim  new 
small  potatoes  into  olive-Uke  shapes  and 
deep-fat  fry. 


STRAW  NESTS  OF  POTATO 
with  CURRIED  EGGS 

These  potato  nests  can  be  made  ahead 
and  stored  up  to  a  week  in  the  freezer  in 
plastic  bags.  After  you've  made  the  fill- 
ing, vf'U  can  reheat  for  5  to  7  minutes  in 
a  450"  oven  (watch  so  they  don't  burn) 
or  you  can  drop  them  in  ver>-  hot  fat  for 
1 1 2  to  2  minutes— then  drain  well. 

If  you  have  brand-new  strainers, 
"season"  them  first  to  prevent  sticking 
by  heating  in  oil  for  5  minutes. 


For  Str3w  Mestss 


9  cups  coarsely 
grated  potatoes 
(3  lbs.) 

Oil  for  deep  frying 


Soak  9  cups  coarsely  grated  potatoes  in 
ice  water  to  get  rid  of  surplus  starch. 
Drain  well  and  pat  dry  with  paper  tow- 
els. Line  a  5 1 2-hi-  strainer  with  1  ^  2  cups 
grated  potatoes,  pressing  firmly  against 
sides.  In  the  center,  place  a  4^2-111. 
strainer  to  hold  the  potatoes  in  place.  In 
a  large  saucepan  or  deep-fat  frj-er  pour 
oU  to  a  depth  of  at  least  3  inches.  Heat 
to  375".  Hold  both  strainers  firmly  to- 
gether by  grasping  both  handles  in  one 
hand.  Plac-e  in  375"  oil.  Frj"  5  to  7  min- 
utes. Remove  from  oU.  Drain  ven."  well 
on  paper  towels.  Let  cool  slightly.  Gen- 
tly remove  inner  and  outer  strainers. 
Keep  straw  nest  warm  while  making  5 
more.  Fill  each  with  about  ?4  cup  Cur- 
ried Eggs  just  before  serving.  They're 
just  as  delicious  filled  with  Chicken  a 
la  King,  Lobster  Newburg,  Curried 
Shrimp,  Creamed  Beef,  etc.) 


For  Curried  Eggs: 

V4  cup  butter  or 
margarine 
cup  sliced 
mushrooms 


1  Tb.  chopped 

onion 
H  cup  flour 
'  2  tsp.  curry  powder 


2  cups  milk 
1  cup  heavy  or 

light  cream 
1  Tb.  capers, 

drained 


tsp.  salt 
%  tsp.  pepper 
1  drop  hot-pepper 

sauce 
6  hard-cooked 

eggs,  quartered 


In  a  large  saucepan,  melt  I4  cup  butter 
or  margarine.  Saute  '  2  fup  sliced  mush- 
rooms and  1  tablespoon  chopped  onion 
until  tender,  but  not  brown— approxi- 
mately 3  minutes.  Stir  in  I3  cup  flour 
and  '2  teaspoon  curry  powder.  Cook  30 
seconds.  Remove  from  heat.  Slowly 
blend  in  2  cups  milk  and  1  cup  heax-A" 
cream.  Return  to  heat  and  bring  to  a 
boU,  stirring  c-onstantly  imtil  thickened 
and  smooth.  Stir  in  1  tablespoon  capers, 
drained,  ^2  teaspoon  salt,  teasfKwn 
pepper,  1  drop  hot-pepper  saure.  Finally, 
gently  fold  in  6  hard-c-ooked  eggs,  quar- 
tered. Keep  warm  while  making  potato 
baskets.  }klakes  approximately  4  cups. 

VARIATIONS  ON  THE  FRENCH  FRY 

There  are  as  many  classic  names  for 
potato  dishes  as  there  are  shapes  of  po- 
tatoes. Tr>-  French  fries  some  of  these 
elegant  and  eas>"  ways. 


2  lbs.  Idaho 
potatoes 


Oil  for  deep-fat 
frying 


For  STRAW  POTATOES  1  Pommes  Frites 
PaiUe  :  Grate  2  lbs.  Idaho  potatoes, 
using  the  c-oarsest  part  of  the  grater. 
Soak  in  c-old  water.  Drain  and  dry  well. 
Fry  1  cup  at  a  time  in  large  saucepan 
containing  1  ^  2  in-  of  hot  oil.  Drain  well. 

For  JULIENNE  POTATOES:  Cut  2  lbs.  of 

Idaho  potatoes  into  l'2sirin-  strips. 
Proceed  as  for  Straw  Potatoes.  MATCH- 
STICK  POTATOES  Pommes  Frites  Al- 
lumettes  are  the  same  thing,  but  slightly 
larger.  Just  cut  the  potatoes  into  2x^4- 
ineh  sticks. 


For  FRENCH  FRIED  POTATOES  Vomr 
Pont-Neuf  ,  cut  2  lbs.  of  Idaho  poiat 
into  2'2x3xi4-in.  sticks.  Proceed  as  fai 
Straw  Potatoes.  (The  French  name 
rives  from  the  shape,  which  resembla 
the  columns  of  the  bridge  called  "Po 
NeuT'  in  Paris 

POTATOES  BERCY 

Potatoes  with  personality  are  theai 
cnmchy  potato  balls  spiced  with  muab 
rooms  and  mustard,  rolled  in  an  egg-nn 

mixture,  and  then  fried. 


1  (4-serving)  pkg. 

instant  mashed 

potatoes 
1  Tb.  butter  or 

margarine 
^2  cup  finely 

chopped 

mushrooms 
1  Tb.  prepared 

mustard 


tsp.  pepper 
1  egg 

'4  cup  milk 
^<  cup  finely 

chopped  almon4! 

or  peanuts 
't  cup  unseasoned 

bread  crumbs 
Oil  for  deep  fryin| 


Make  1  4-ser%ing  pkg.  instant 
potatoes  according  to  label  direclio 
In  a  small  skillet,  melt  1  tablespoon  1 
ter  or  ma^^arine.  Saute  '2 
chopped  mushrooms  until  tender — 1 
proximately  3  minutes.  Beat  into 
toes  together  with  1  tablespoon  prep 
mustard  and  1  §  teaspoon  pepper. 
Roll  into  IS  balls— allowing  1  round 
tablespoon  per  ball. 

In  a  small  bowl,  beat  1  egg 
cup  nulk.  In  another  bowl  combir.e 
cup  finely  chopped  almonds  with  ^4  cu] 
tmseasoned  bread  crumbs.  Dip  each  1 
in  ^g  mixture  and  then  in  nut- 
crumb  mixture.  Roll  to  reshape  into  1 
feet  balls.  Chill  if  possible  to  firm. 

Heat  oil  about  li2-in-  deep  in  ,1 
large  saucepan  or  skillet  to  375 Fr>"  4  aj 
a  time  for  1  ^  2  to  2  minutes.  Drain,  1 
warm.  Fry  remaining  potatoes.  Ms 
18  potato  baUs,  or  6  servings.  El 


Mmm' 
So  delicious 


...so  right  f| 
all  your  fam 
young  and  o 


(AY-CARE  ACTION 

iiiliiiued  from  page  62 

I  15altimore  that  night,  consult  with 
t  i  seventeen-year-old  daughter,  Deb- 
ic,  about  the  latest  crisis  in  Debbie's 
ive  life  and  then,  at  ten  P.M.,  with  a  com- 
Iftely  dear  mind,  get  on  the  phone— 
lu'  has  two  lines  in  her  home  now— and 
all  members  of  the  Maryland  commit- 
f  lo  report  on  everything  she  did." 

Terry  Lansburgh  obviously  does  not 
ct  (i  to  work  this  hard.  Further,  she 
uly  deplores  personal  publicity.  "Don't 
Hike  me  sound  special.  And  please  don't 
lake  me  sound  goody-goody,"  she  kept 
h  ading  during  numerous  interviews. 

As  a  girl,  Mrs.  Lansburgh  went  to 
111  It  h  College,  intent  on  majoring  in 
uisic.  But  she  soon  found  that  "people  - 
ic  dynamics  of  society  were  my  inter- 
1  was  in  college  in  the  'Thirties 
II  the  threat  of  World  War  II  was 
ing  over  the  nation.  I  kept  think- 
How  are  nations  going  to  live  to- 
il her  if  human  beings  can't?'"  That 
as  when  Terry  adopted— and  deter- 
liiicd  to  live  by  the  philo.sophy  that 
|ii  i\  ilege  is  one  side  of  the  coin,  respon- 
I  I  Illy  the  other." 

Terry  quickly  changed  her  college  ma- 
■r  to  sociology,  and  has  been  helping 
liliiren  in  trouble  ever  since.  She  was  a 
isrworker  with  the  Red  Cross  in  Bos- 
111  during  World  War  II;  after  the  war 
le  was  a  visiting  teacher  in  Columbus, 
Iiss.,  and  helped  Mississippi's  schools 
<ialilish  their  first  class  for  mentally 
■larded  children. 

Mrs.  Lansburgh  arrived  in  Baltimore 
ulit  years  ago  after  her  marriage  to 
u  hard  N.  Lansburgh,  owner  of  one  of 
le  biggest  department  stores  in  Wash- 


ington, D.C.  She  was  firmly  entrenched 
in  the  Washington-New  York-Baltimore 
orbit  when  the  day-care  movement,  dor- 
mant since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  be- 
gan to  revive  in  the  1960's.  Asked  to 
serve  on  the  vigorous  National  Commit- 
tee for  the  Day  Care  of  Children,  she 
quickly  accepted.  "Although  I  don't  like 
to  emphasize  the  professional  side  of  this 
thing,"  she  says  intently,  "day-care  work 
was  for  me;  and  new  research  in  sociol- 
ogy was  showing  that  the  first  years  of 
life  are  crucially  important.  Children 
don't  wait  to  become  delinquent  or  dis- 
turbed until  they  are  in  their  teens." 

After  just  a  few  months,  the  National 
Committee  recognized  Terry's  special 
talents.  She  was  named  program  chair- 
man for  an  important  national  confer- 
ence on  day  care  in  Washington,  and  she 
began  at  once  to  serve  the  cause  of  day 
care  along  with  the  hors  d'oeuvres — in 
the  most  effective  Southern  tradition. 

Then,  when  Baltimore  got  its  first  pub- 
licly supported  day-care  center  facility. 
The  Agnes  Bevan  Park  Center,  Terry 
marked  the  occasion  Lansburgh-style — 
this  time  with  a  cocktail  party  for  50. 
Conversation  about  day  care,  just  as  she 
plaiuied,  was  digested  with  the  cocktails 
and  o;,  sters  Rockefeller. 

Not  even  routine  Maryland  commit- 
tee business,  under  the  Terry  Lansburgh 
regime,  is  routinely  transacted  over  or- 
dinary ladies'  luncheon  tables.  Blush- 
ingly,  Mrs.  Lan.sburgh  recalls  booking 
one  serious  orientation  meeting  at  a  posh 
and  very  popular  new  downtown  restau- 
rant "for  a  change  of  pace."  Neither 
Terry  nor  any  of  the  other  committee 
members  had  ever  eaten  there.  The 
luncheon  turnout  was  spectacular,  Terry 
remembers.  Most  of  the  town's  most 


solid  male  citizens  showed  up.  Suddenly, 
Terry  realized  why  the  place  was  so  pop- 
ular, and  why  the  luncheon  had  at- 
tracted such  interest.  The  restaurant's 
waitresses  were  extraordinarily  attrac- 
tive— and  clad  in  scanty  1890  costumes. 

But  the  cause  had  benefited  again. 

"Terry  has  made  all  our  luncheons  so 
interesting,  and  produced  so  many  men, 
it's  a  pleasure  to  go  to  meetings  now," 
says  committee  member  Ann  Miller,  a 
ranking  Baltimore  public-health  nurse. 


hen  Terry  Lansburgh  took  office, 
the  Maryland  committee  had  no  office  of 
its  own,  no  full-time,  paid  employees, 
and  its  membership,  statewide,  was  only 
80.  Today  it  has  office  space,  donated  by 
a  private  foundation;  some  modest  fur- 
nishings, donated  by  another  private 
foundation;  a  $30,000  grant  from  the 
Hoffberger  family  fortune;  two  full-time, 
paid  employees,  and  a  membership  of  350. 

Mrs.  Lansburgh  enjoys  pointing  out 
that  all  of  the  committee's  recent  prog- 
ress was  possible  because  others  had 
done  the  pioneering  spadework  before 
she  came  along.  The  Maryland  commit- 
tee was  formed  by  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Park 
and  Mrs.  Leon  Ginsberg  in  1945,  when 
Federal  funds  for  day-care  centers,  pro- 
vided for  working  mothers  during  World 
War  II,  were  abruptly  cut  off.  Authori- 
ties on  childhood  education,  both  Mrs. 
Park  and  Mrs.  Ginsberg  are  recognized 
in  Maryland  and  Washington  as  guardian 
angels  of  the  day-care  movement.  For 
years,  when  interest  in  day  care  for  chil- 
dren was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  "we  were 
known  as  'those  nursery  people'  or  'those 
diaper  women,' "  Mrs.  Ginsberg  recalls. 
"All  we  could  do  was  keep  the  day-care 
issue  alive,  and  keep  strong  standards." 


To  do  this,  Mrs.  Ginsberg  and  other 
committee  stalwarts  bombarded  Annap- 
olis and  Washington  with  hard  facts 
about  growing  crises  in  child  care — not 
just  in  Maryland,  but  all  over  the  U.S. 

Nobody  listened  for  years. 

"So  we  just  had  to  keep  telling  them— 
over  and  over  and  over  again,"  Mrs. 
Ginsberg  explains  quietly.  She  and  her 
colleagues  kept  hammering  away  at  the 
state  legislature  until  1962,  when  they 
got  a  bill  passed  creating  a  special  com- 
mission to  study  day-care  problems. 

The  two-year  study  confirmed  what 
the  women  had  been  saying  all  along. 
The  need  for  new  child-care  centers  was 
already  desperate,  and  growing  worse. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  youngsters  under 
12  in  Maryland  were  being  left  at  home 
during  the  day  with  little  or  no  care. 
There  were  scores  of  cases  involving  the 
mishandling  and  even  mistreatment  of 
children  and  babies  in  substandard  homes 
and  nurseries.  The  public  read  of  a  three- 
year-old  unable  to  walk  properly  because 
she  had  been  tied  to  a  crib  in  a  "nursery," 
of  a  woman  alcoholic  who  made  extra 
money  taking  care  of  several  children 
every  day — in  a  house  of  prostitution. 

But  in  the  end  all  the  governor's  com- 
mission really  did  was  to  "recommend" 
that  "public,  voluntary  and  private  in- 
terests be  encouraged  to  establish  more 
and  better  day-care  services.  .  .  ." 

As  Terry  Lansburgh  puts  it,  with  soft 
but  deadly  accurate  logic:  "We  had 
come  this  far,  and  it  seemed  some  new 
ingredient  was  needed."  She  determined 
to  get  the  socially  elite,  the  moneyed  set, 
of  Baltimore  as  interested  in  day  care  as 
they  were  in  the  museum,  the  symphony 
and  the  Chrysanthemum  Ball.  Her 
philosophy,  wrly  stated,  {continued) 
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DAY  CARE  continued 

was:  "We  had  to  make  it  stylish  to 
be  interested  in  welfare.  We  wanted 
people  with  charisma  interested  in  our 
cause— people  that  other  people  like  to 
emulate." 

True  to  her  New  Orleans  background, 
Mrs.  Lansburgh  decided  to  kick  off  her 
new  administration  with  an  Escoffier 
dinner— a  $20-a-plate,  black-tie,  five- 
course  gourmet  treat,  to  be  prepared 
with  the  help  of  the  ex- 
clusive Culinary  Arts 
Association,  an  organi- 
zation of  head  chefs.  The 
idea  was  controversial: 
some  committee  profes- 
sional people  were  skep- 
tical about  promoting 
their  serious  cause  with 
a  high-society  function. 

Plans  for  the  dinner 
went  forward.  The  chefs 
scoured  the  town  for  the 
club  with  the  best 
kitchen  facilities.  The 
dinner  committee  ago- 
nized over  whether  mu- 
sic and  cocktails  would 
detract  from  the  main 
event— the  meal.  They 
decided  to  have  both— 
but  also  to  advise  guests 
not  to  smoke  between  3 
P.M.  and  dinnertime  (to 
rest  their  palates  for  the 
food'.  Meanwhile,  ev- 
eryone in  town  was  talk- 
ing about  the  dinner; 
tickets  sold  out  a  full 
three  weeks  in  advance. 

The  menu  read  like  a 
bacchanalian  feast.  But 
between  fumet  de  boeuf 
du  charolais,  les  pau- 
piettes  de  sole  poche  and 
four  other  assiettes,  peo- 
ple who  never  knew  that 
any  problem  existed  were 
asking,  "What  is  day 
care?"'  And,  more  impor- 
tant, "What  can  we  do 
to  help?" 

After  dinner,  the  guest 
speaker,  Mrs.  Katherine 
B.  Oettinger,  chief  of  the 
U.S.  Children's  Bureau, 
answered  their  questions. 


ceeded  with  plans  for  her  legislative 
luncheon.  They  held  it  in  Annapolis  at  a 
restaurant  convenient  to  the  capitol; 
attendance  was,  predictably,  excellent. 

Mrs.  Lansburgh,  articulate  and  un- 
ruffled, stood  before  her  state's  lawmak- 
ers and  argued,  "You  license  all  kinds  of 
things — even  places  where  we  store  our 
furniture.  Is  this  more  important  than 
places  where  we  care  for  our  children? 
You  license  places  where  liquor  is  kept. 
Is  this  as  important  as  the  early  develop- 


uses  it  only  when  it's  effective.  She  is  one 
of  those  rare  Southern  women- -some- 
what in  the  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
image— who  looks  too  fragile  to  handle 
long  division  but  who  could  probably 
calculate  the  yield  of  the  country's  cot- 
ton crop  in  the  time  it  takes  her  husband 
to  mix  a  good  mint  julep  for  her  guests. 

All  these  traits  served  her  well  when 
she  went  before  the  lawmakers.  Result: 
the  family  day-care  bill  was  passed  dra- 
matically, in  the  final  hours  of  the  final 
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Mr.  Lansburgh  takes  a  phil^ophical 
view  about  his  wife's  demanding  outside 
job:  "He  doesn't  mind  about  my  day 
care,  as  long  as  I  look  after  his  night 
care,"  Mrs.  Lansburgh  explains. 

Terry  has  found  it  necessary  to  give 
up,  or  at  least  put  aside,  most  of  her 
favorite  hobbies— cooking,  tennis,  ga^ 
dening,  antique-hunting,  boating  "and 
just  having  time  to  myself." 

But  she  does  not  like  being  cast  in  the 
role  of  the  altruist.  "I  get  satisfaction 
out  of  what  I  do,"  she 
reasons.  "Isn't  that  what 
all  great  literature  is 
about?  Doctor  Faustus 
found  salvation  in  doing 
for  others. 

"I  guess  children  are 
my  salvation.  And  they 
are  also  the  country's 
future.  Invest  in  one 
child  and  you  will  get  re- 
turns for  sixty  years." 

But  Terry  Lansburgh 
is  realist  enough  to  ad- 
mit that  all  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Mary- 
land committee  are  still 
infinitesimal,  compared 
to  the  state's  total  needa 
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vemight,  thanks  to  a 
fabulous  party  and  Terry 
Lansburgh's  soft-sell  ap- 
proach to  her  job,  day 
care  in  Maryland  became 
the  "in"  thing  to  sup- 
port. As  Terry  puts  it, 
with  a  satisfied  little 
smile,  "I  guess  you  could 
say  we  had  arrived." 

But  the  Maryland 
committee,  now  outfit- 
ted with  Widai  status,  did  not  have  time 
U)  rest  on  it.',  laurels— or  its  dinner  menu. 
Its  forces  quickly  regrouped  and  went 
afttr  .some  badly  needed  legislation.  The 
State  L«gi :  V.Mjre  had  passed  a  bill  in 
1965,  givir  /  tate  authorities  broader 
powers  nd  regulate  all  chMd- 
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ment  of  our  children?  You  license  places 
where  we  keep  our  dogs— I  love  dogs, 
and  I  have  two  of  my  own  —  but  I  don't 
think  they  are  as  important  as  children 
either.  You  license  places  where  we  put 
our  money.  You  license  plumber.^,  bar- 
bershops, osteopath.s,  nursing  homes  .  .  . 
none  of  these  is  as  im|>ortant  as  a  place 
to  care  for  our  most  precious  jjosses- 
sion  -our  children. 

"All  we  ask  is  that  you  put  out  your 
governing  hand  and  make  sure  that  these 
children  have  the  basics  that  are  every 
child's  right.  .  . 

Terry  I^ansburgh  Hpeaks  the  [iroffs- 
sionalfrtM;  of  the  Hociologist  fluently,  but 


day  of  the  1966  slate-legislature  session. 

Mrs.  Lansburgh  tries  to  keep  her 
weekends  free  of  day-care  business,  "be- 
cause," she  says  softly,  "to  do  otherwise 
would  not  be  fair  to  Richard  and  Deb- 
bie." She  always  cooks  breakfast  for  her 
husband  and  daughter,  even  when  she  is 
operating  on  four  hours'  sleep.  Her  son, 
Randolph,  21^  is  now  in  school  in  Wash- 
ington and  not  too  concerned  with  his 
mother's  busy  schedule.  But  Debbie,  a 
slim,  pretty  blonde,  gets  all  the  special 
attention  such  as  the  privilege  of  mid- 
night, woman-to-woman  conferences 
with  mother  after  coming  home  from  a 
riaU'    I  hat  a  li-cti-agerl  daughter  rcquireH. 


.aryland  now  hai 
only  four  publicly  sup- 
ported child-care  cen 
ters  for  children  over 
age  three.  Terry's  com' 
mittee  estimates  that  at 
least  200  are  urgently 
needed.  The  state  has 
only  34  publicly  sup- 
ported homes  where  ba- 
bies under  age  three  can 
be  tended  during  th( 
day;  the  committee 
timates  1,000  of  these 
are  needed,  too. 

The  job  is  too  big, 
Mrs.  Lansburgh  admits, 
for  private  interests  to 
tackle  alone.  A  compre- 
hensive state  program 
for  child  care  would  cost 
Maryland  some  $3  mil- 
lion annually,  and  would 
require  full  cooperation 
and  joint  efforts  by  lo- 
cal, state.  Federal  and 
private  interests. 

These  are  just  a  few 
of  the  facts  that  Terry 
and  her  Maryland  com- 
mittee have  been  trying 
to  hammer  home  to  the^ 
state's  political  lead 
ers— at  what  they  hopei 
will  prove  to  be  thi 
golden  moment:  just  be- 
fore the  election. 

The  day-care  com-' 
mittee's  "platform" 
designed  to  convey  that 
day-care  and  cliild-development  centers 
are  a  vital  investment  for  the  state. 
Says  Mrs.  Lansburgh:  "The  word 
'economy'  comes  from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  'good  household  management.' 
In  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  then 
day  care  for  young  children  is  profoundly 
economical."  And  if  Terry  Lansburgh 
gets  her  way  as  she  invariably  does- 
Maryland  may  be  the  lirst  state  in 
the  United  States  to  recognize  day  care 
as  a  bargain  investment  in  the  future 
and  to  snap  it  up.  tUO 

(ThiH  in  Ihr  fourth  in  n  xirirs  o/ Journal 
iirlirlcH  (ilxiiil  ddii-nirc  cciilvrx.) 
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AN  HOUR  IN  SEPTEMBER 
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up  to  the  attic  and  get  out  the  winter 
;rs,"  I  said  to  the  cat.  If  I  had  had  no 
I  would  have  said  it  out  loud  to  my- 
:.  I  often  c-atch  myself  doing  that,  but 
go  far  only  when  I'm  alone,  thank  God. 
In  old  age  I'll  probably  be  one  of  those 
crones  who  toddle  along  the  streets  talk- 
ing animatedly  or  indignantly  to  no 
one,  and  laughing  at  interior  jokes. 

"I'llbringthemdown," 
I  said.  "Then  tomorrow 
I  can  hang  them  on  the 
line  and  get  the  moth- 
stuff  smell  out  of  them." 

So  I  did  that.  I  went 
up  to  the  attic  where 
the  large  bags  were  han  g- 
ing  on  the  rack,  as  they 
bad  been  since  spring, 
among  others  that  had 
been  there  longer.  The 
attic  was  like  many  at- 
tics, tidier  than  the  rest 
of  the  house:  luggage 
stacked  neatly,  boxes 
stacked  neatly,  beach 
hats  on  h<K)ks  spread 
flat  as  sun  flowers  agai  nst 
the  wall.  Winter  b<x)ts, 
galoshes,  waders  in 
empty,  lonesome  pairs 
beside  the  trunks.  Fish- 
ing tackle.  Tennis  rack- 
ets. The  place  was  full 
of  mementos:  the  beach 
hats,  summer  dresses; 
lo>'s  outgrown,  but  too 
good  to  throw  away, 
waiting  for  phantom 
grandchildren  of  the  fu- 
ture. .\11  Ted's  model 
planes  were  there,  neatly 
hangared  on  a  shelf;  his 
old  space  helmet  and 
doak,  and  Glory's  pa- 
tient dolls;  patient  and 
bored  to  tears,  they 
looked.  I  picked  one  up 
and  pressed  its  plastic 
dieek  to  mine.  Nothing; 
a  doorknob. 

I  thought  of  the  time 
last  year  when  Ted, 
fourteen,  home  for 
spring  vacation,  had 
gone  vigorously  to 
ork  at  putting  away 
duldish  things:  that's 
why  the  planes  were 
here,  the  books  that  he 
had  loved  and  thought 
faimaelf  too  old  for;  the 
ray  guns,  puzzles,  and 
the  rest.  The  children 
were  consciously  shed- 
ding their  childhood ;  but 
children  they  had 
lived  with  us  for  a  short 
time  before  departing,  and  we 
Bot  forget  them. 
The  cat  boxed  at  a  spider  in  the  win- 
iw.  I  opened  the  first  bag  and  took 
oat  my  heavy  coats,  fusty  smelling,  too 
familiar.  In  the  next  one  I  found  the 
difldren's  parkas  all  outgrown;  why  had 
I  saved  them  ?  I  took  them  out  to  give 
■way,  and  behind  them  was  my  hus- 
band's jacket  from  Austria.  I  had  al- 
forgotten  about  that  jacket;  he 
hadn't  worn  it  in  years,  having  grown 
too  heavy  fqr  it.  Perhaps  it  would  do 
rTed. 

I  lifted  it  out,  sniffed  at  the  camphor>- 
fett  in  the  pockets.  I  alwav-s  do 


that;  once  I  found  a  twenty-dollar  bill. 
In  the  outer  pockets  there  were  only 
ticket  stubs,  a  paper  clip,  one  penny; 
but  in  the  inside  pocket  there  was  a  let- 
ter without  its  envelope. 

The  handwriting  gave  me  a  jolt.  I 
knew  it  better  than  my  own,  though  it 
was  a  long  time  since  I'd  seen  it.  I 
thought  of  that  friend,  my  best  friend, 
Nora. 

I've  never  laughed  as  I  laughed  with 
her;  I  never  admitted  so  much  as  I  ad- 


mitted to  her;  we  were  as  comfort- 
able to  each  other  as  old  shoes,  but 
unlike  old  shoes  not  dull  or  shabby.  She 
was  a  witty  one,  a  pretty  one,  but  best 
of  all  she  was  interesting;  a  companion. 
It  should  never  have  happened  to  hei, 
of  all  people;  the  bleaching  and  shrink- 
ing: the  listening  look  that  people  have 
who  are  in  chronic  pain.  Oh,  no,  it  should 
not  have  happened  to  her,  she  should 
have  lived  forever!  The  only  thing  one 
can  say  about  it  is  that  it  was  quick; 


An  Italian 
Qieesebutger? 


some  people  linger  on  for  years  with 
hope  in  one  hand  and  terror  in  the 
other. 

"Darling,"  the  letter  began — well,  I 
thought  it  was  meant  for  me,  that  I'd 
forgotten  it— she  sometimes  used  that 
endearment  to  me,  though  it  was  an 
extravagant  way  for  her  to  start  a  let- 
ter—but after  the  first  sentence  I  knew 
it  was  not  meant  for  me. 

"Darling,"  it  said.  "You  left  your 
lighter — did  you  miss  it?  I  found  it 
when  I  moved  the  bed. 
Last  time  it  was  your  tie 
clasp,  and  in  the  spring 
that  terrible  umbrella. 
I'm  glad.  They  say  that 
when  people  leave  things 
behind  they  love  the 
placethey're  leaving. .. ." 


It's  new  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  ^  Cheeseburger  Pizza  Mix. 

Lean  beef  and  golden  grated  chee.se  with  a  cri-spy  pizza  cru.st  and 
tangy-  .sauce.  Complete  I  Some  people  .say  it's  an  Italian  Chee-seburger. 
Others  claim  it's  American  Pizza.  Evervbodv  .says  it's  delicious. 


would  xxxxxg^ 


COMFORT  ME  WITH  APPLES 
Bv  Eileen  Cameron  Henry 

For  I  am  sick  of  love,  but  feed  me. 
su  eet, 

On  u  ild  and  hitter  fruit  from 

upland  tree 
That  hore  a  savage  harvest,  late 

and  feu. 
For  nothing  else  could  ease  this 

ache  in  me. 
The  orchard  fruit  for  those  uho 

Itnt  in  peace. 


Who  loose  the  earth  about  the  rest, 

and  feed 
With  careful  hand  the  heavy  laden 
hough. 

For  me  the  deepest  want,  the  stronger 

need: 

The  fruits  that  blossom  on  a  high 
lone  hill. 

That  need  no  care,  hut  in  defiance  cling 
To  earth  untended,  grou  tiith 

u  ind  and  rain. 
And  Iftck  u  ithin  their  core  the 

taste  of  spring. 


X  hat's  the  way  it 
went;  I  read  it  all.  It 
was  only  a  note,  really. 
Then  I  read  it  again. 
It  was  undated;  Thurs- 
day was  all  it  said;  but 
Nora's  house  had  been 
the  graveyard  for  more 
than  two  years,  and 
before  that  she  had 
been  sick— so  the  note 
was  old. 

My  first  impulse  was 
to  storm  downstairs  and 
out  of  doors  to  confront 
my  husband  with  the 
letter. 

But  I  didn't.  I  stood 
■•  here  I  was,  remember- 
.g  things  I  had  not 
known  I  noticed.  I  stood 
there  trjing  to  regain 
my  balance  like  some- 
one who  is  dnmk,  or 
standing  on  a  pitching 
deck. 

Everything  I  saw  was 
changed,  was  different, 
even  the  galoshes  and 
the  toys.  After  a  while  I 
tore  the  letter  into  bits 
and  put  them  in  my 
pocket.  Wh«i  I  went 
downstairs  I  would  drop 
them  into  the  garbage 
paO  outside  the  kitchen 
door  and  nobody  would 
ever  know  about  it. 
Then,  if  I  could  keep  my 
mouth  shut . . . 

If  I  could  keep  my 
mouth  shut,  we  would 
live,  he  and  I;  pay  our 
bflls,  finish  educating 
our  expensive  c^iildren, 
critic-ize  «  praise  our 
mutual  friends  (our  mu- 
tual friends !>,  eat  our 
meals  together,  sleep 
together,  make  lo%'e  to- 
gether, sometimes  .  .  . 
travel  .  .  .  work  ...  If  I  could  keep  my 
mouth  shut. 

I  went  to  the  window  and  kx*ed  down 
{ram  the  attic  at  the  stranger  raking  up 
leaves,  whistling  cheerfuny  as  he  worked; 
contented.  There  were  thousands  of 
leaves,  it  would  take  him  a  k»g  time, 
and  thousands  more  were  waiting  in 
the  trees:  they  looked  dry  and  still 
disheveled. 

The  daHMag,  garroted  by  wind,  htmg 
their  ponderous  ruined  heads,  and  falkn 
apples  paved  the  ground  beneath  the 
apple  tree.  I  knew  it  was  not  only  the 
sommer  that  was  gone.  Gone  was  the 
word,  and  gone  forever.  CUD 
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WHY  I  FEEL  SORRY 
«4 


SEND  IN  for 


NE>M!  TERRIFIC!  EASY!  .  .  .  and  a  hurraiv-typ«  switch  from  you-know-what  o« 
the  dianef  piat«.  Parsley  Rice!  ...  or  rice  easy-fixetJ  lots  of  other  flavor-full  ways. 

Ye«  doM't  r»e«  have  to  wasA  K.  H's  cicM-urow"  USA. 
PARSLEY  RICE  Com6</-.«  !  ^H^H 
cooked  rice.  1  ts«.  saA,  2  cr  c««r  ^^^^H^ 

bouJow  cub««.  2  c  aalir.  Ccz*  '3     F^^^^^H  Plus  "MV  beauMui  color  pictwas. 

boana.  Stir,  cover,  cook  at  ter^          iS^^H  Oe«s«rts.  casMrolM. 

heal  M  intn.  or  M  tender.  Heat  «        H^^^^H  legetable  moni—iiwiida  hi 

sAcad  green  omo«.  Vi  c  dhced  gr-Mn     ^^^^H  ing  R^  Lyeamiii.  Haafi  BroM.  A« 

P«pp«r.  ^  c    iftMrwS  uflMancned  GnMn.  AH  for  iust  S*.  AddtMS  yov 

a*.-»o«d»in 2»«».b»«erc'' -r     B^g^H  reqoaat  to:  Riea  Co«nc.»  8o« 

^         ^."y           ' :                ^^^^H  HouMon  tJ.  Tesaa. 
■rth  i^c.  chopped  parale-/  ^^l^^l^^^l 


Caqr,  rftioows. 


mvtritcvs...RlC£  is 


wlio  I  bdieve  has  had  her  poliDcal  rale 

f'^rtred  upon  her. 

Bke  other  vooea  to  ondei^ 
~  r  have  no  qwid  vidi  Mis. 
■rrsoa.  Frtn  what  I  kiiov 
-  .at  she  is  dcins  tfak  in 
rip  ho-  haabojuL  She 
-  saying  that  she  feeis 
J  **to  be  the  instru- 
~  -  -  TurtfaeraL  I 
"he  wshes 


:o  be  pvt  intc 
rrsixiany,  I  d-; 
-e  r»afly  com: 
that 


1  roTcraors 

isof  the . 


-  i  few 
B  ut  it  is 


qnestiac. 
Idaho  it: 
fomthter 
out  SePTT  -  - 

pef^ilear^  ^  ^.^        :^  : 
kgal  to  sBrre  any  maiaba-  of 
gov  tamer  in  our  statei  In  Governor 
WaBace's  state  h  6  not  legaL  Govcnor 
-  tried  to  get  a  ehamge  Ihcuugh 
-  '.^si^atnre  diat  wooid  penait 
.  lin.  HeEaiIed.SoBO«-hek 
-s—"  ^'f  a  rampaign  ia  a 
-ofthelzv. 

.icevfflre- 

-  a-  i  and  I 


-.-had 


better  tk- 
out  its  iu. 
bodjrgoa.- 
becaoae  ' 

threateB- 

Etcb 
tka  of  o 


dignitj  c 
pIc  ia  t 

l7-dapcd  taMe.  with 


ui*±f«  Art 
-  f^vrttr  win 
.othe 


ciiair  (c 


eo^gmor.  Oltoi  they  dfBwTiU.'  in  oi  ^ 
jcnciom  widioat  any  aides.  Who  wil 
Alabama's  seat  at  that  big  cable? 

My  hmdwid  has  been  amon^  - 
govemoes  who  have  worked  ha-  •  - 
haaee  the  Agnity  and  imp< 
state  govtsumenGs.  We  belies  r 
ispwahtp — and  respoasive — stace 
minist  rations  are  a  neceasary  ba.  . 
against  the  wide  and  aweutaug  pow- 
the  Federal  Government.  I  rhfnL- 
die  gOTCtnors  have  done  a  lot  in 
years  to  gam  leeoguUion  - 
govcraor  and  to  efevate 
state  govemmenta.  Wher 
pomits  its  digmty  to  be 
becomes  easier  for  the  F- 
mait  to  bypass  and  (&nr'_  . 

Mavfae  some  people  are  sii.- 
:he  suuadon  in  ^lahatna,  sa;-  ^ 
::os  are  <Bfliwan.  in  the  South,  "  or  "It's 

;aiy  Abhama."  I  am  surprised  diar 

more  people  are  not  indignant  about  ir. 

woraoi  in  partimiar.  W  - 

albeit  or  not,  we  Acw  cc 

tens  m  ^^-^nmia  It  is 

5.jrvat3gn  states.  The  c  _ 

■trfafrg  in.  Alabama  i  ~ 

tiie  otha-  states.  It  ^ 

-Z  the  eyes  of  the  rest  oi  cue  world, - 

iJects  us  as  in£vidual  ci^z-rs. 


LO\TRS 

By  Loois  Uotermeyer 


- ,  .V  leaf  uas  missing. 
-gw  kisszHg: 
'.live. 
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0/  ouss. 
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»     SI963  by  Lous  C 


Too  many  Ameriexns  are  alrea 
apathetie  and  qrmeal  about  po&tics. '. 
think  dis  is  evident  &am  the  pe 
of  people  who  do  not  even  bo  ciier  to  ^ 
b  oar  affloenc^  too  many  of  OS  havef 
come  setf-ecntered,  dmikmg  about  i 
iiM  ruf  i.'w  OUT  hoqsea,  our  cats,  oar  < 
and  gxisets^  Too  many 
not  get  poiitieaQy  aniuncd  except 
an  isae  aSieets  then-  own  etxnfort] 
then-  own  fhr*"""-'  Yet  all  the  I 
that  we  aijoy 


oar  poKti'^ 
Them. 

we  li" 


Mrs.  Wallace': 


doit.  ^ 
thing  kike 
would  not 

f  Alafaan.. 

for  a  fnr 


■  •  jr 
.  pit* 
cat 
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The  Robert  Smylies:  A  Different  Kind  of  First  Family— Frank  and  Un-fancy 

By  LOIS  R.  CHEVALIER 


The  long,  black,  air-conditioned  Lin- 
olii  with  the  No.  1  license  plate  pulled 
ito  the  driveway  of  the  Governor's 
louse.  Mrs.  Robert  Smylie  got  out.  1 
illowed  her. 

"Come  on  in  the  back  door,"  she  said. 
It's  closer." 

The  remark  revealed  at  least  one  char- 
cU'ristic  of  the  Smylies— they  are  free 
f  most  of  the  pompcsity  that  often  goes 
■itli  high  office. 

Vet  they  are  aware  of  the  dignity  of 
he  governorship.  I  met  Robert  Smylie 
I  his  office  at  the  state  capitol  build- 
a  pretty,  marble  miniature  of  the 
'apitol  in  Washington.  The  Governor, 
ho  is  51,  was  sitting  at  a  large,  an- 
Kjue  desk,  which  I  admired. 

"It  belonged  to  the  first  governor  of 
ilalu),"  he  explained.  "I  just  had  it 
■I'mished.  I  thought  we  ought  to  take 
arc  of  it,  because  out  here  we  don't 
a\  c  many  icons." 

Bob  Smylie,  a  stocky  man  with  a 
uniorous  sparkle  in  his  eyes,  has  been 
ovcrnor  for  three  terms,  which  makes 
iin  the  senior-in-office  of  all  the  gover- 
ors.  He  is  running  for  his  fourth  term 
us  fall  (he's  gi\en  good  odds  to  win) 
lul  is  chairman  of  the  Republican  Gov- 
iiiors'  Association.  We  didn't  talk  pol- 
iis  becau.se  I  had  come  to  Boise  for 
l  iclly  nonpolitical  reasons.  I  had  hvvn 
■  111  about  the  Smylie  family's  refreshing 
iiuior  as  well  as  their  unembarra.s-sed 
i  \  1)1  ion  to  old-fashioned  principles  that 
re  less  popular  than  they  used  to  be. 

The  Smylies  live  in  a  white  dap- 
oani  house  with  a  wide  front  porch  on 


an  elm-lined  street  in  Boise.  It's  called 
the  Governor's  House,  but  nothing  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  thousands  of  other 
1910  houses  on  shaded  streets  from 
Bangor  to  Seattle.  Sitting  in  one  of  the 
gold  wing  chairs  by  the  marble  fireplace, 
Mrs.  Smylie  told  me  about  moving  into 
the  house.  "This  long  room  was  divided 
then  by  a  row  of  carved,  decorative 
posts,  a  Victorian  fashion.  One  of  them 
needed  repairing,  so  I  got  a  carpenter  to 
look  at  it.  He  started  sawing  and  dis- 
covered it  was  hollow.  'You  mean  those 
posts  aren't  holding  up  anything?'  I 
asked.  He  assured  me  that  they  were 
just  for  decoration.  'Don't  repair  it,'  I 
said.  '.Just  keep  sawing.'  'Are  you  sure 
you  want  to  do  that?'  he  asked.  'I've 
never  been  surer  of  anything,'  I  said." 

She  al.so  had  an  electrician  take  out 
the  14  wall  fixtures  "that  looked  as 
though  they  belonged  in  a  post  office." 
So  there  were  a  few  days  when  the 
living-room  walls  had  14  holes  in  them. 

"Unfortunately,  that  was  just  the 
time  when  I  had  the  Girl  Scout  tea,  so 
we  had  to  hang  pictures  over  the  holes. 
Right  after  Bob  was  elected,  my  friend, 
Mary  White,  who  is  on  the  Girl  Scout 
Board,  asked  me  to  help  the  Scouts.  I 
agreed  to  have  a  tea  if  the  regional 
leaders  would  provide  refreshments. 
They  arrived  the  day  of  the  tea  with 
ninety-two  dozen  cookies.  They  thought 
each  troop  would  send  one  or  two  girls, 
so  we  had  planned  for  about  275  guests. 

"There  must  have  been  something 
ambiguous  about  the  invitation,  because 


just  about  every  Girl  Scout  in  a  radius 
of  200  miles  showed  up.  Busloads  of 
them.  Buses  lined  the  streets  for  four 
blocks  around.  We  rushed  out  and 
bought  up  all  the  cookies  in  Boise.  When 
it  was  over,  we  estimated  that  3,200 
Girl  Scouts  had  been  through  the  house. 
We  went  around  the  house  and  the 
garden  afterward  and  picked  up  a  whole 
clothes  basket  full  of  Girl  Scout  hats  and 
little  white  gloves. 

"Young  women  still  come  up  to  me 
everywhere  I  travel  in  the  state  and  say, 
'Mrs.  Smylie,  you  don't  remember  me, 
but  I  was  at  "The  Tea."'  It's  always 
called  just  'The  Tea.'" 

Lucille  Irwin  Smylie,  statuesque, 
auburn-haired  and  Oklahoma-born,  takes 
pride  in  her  ability  to  cope.  Both  she 
and  her  husband  grew  up  in  the  Depres- 
sion when  money  was  scarce.  He  worked 
between  high  school  and  college  and 
worked  his  way  through  law  school  at 
George  Washington  University.  When 
they  met,  she  was  a  young  widow,  work- 
ing in  a  Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm. 
After  he  had  had  some  legal  experience 
in  Washington,  he  was  offered  a  job  as 
assistant  attorney  general  in  Idaho. 

"Bob  was  born  and  raised  in  Iowa. 
But  he  graduated  from  the  College  of 
Idaho,  and  he  always  knew  that  this 
was  the  state  he  wanted  to  come  back 
to,"  Mrs.  Smylie  explains. 

The  Smylies  and  their  two  adopted 
sons.  Bill,  16,  and  Steve,  12,  like  most 
Idahoans,  are  outdoor  people.  "The 
most  exciting  thing  I  ever  did  in  my 
life  was  go  down  the  Salmon  River  on  a 


rubber  raft,"  Mrs.  Smylie  says.  "It's 
like  miles  of  roller  coasters."  Like  many 
other  Boise  families,  the  Smylies  go 
north  into  Idaho's  scenic  country  when- 
ever they  can  get  away.  They  retreat  to 
what  they  call  the  Mountain  House  on 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Payette  River. 

The  house  was  Mrs.  Smylie's  idea. 
Son  Bill,  who  wants  to  be  an  architect, 
drew  the  first  rough  plans.  A  local 
builder  framed  it  up  for  them,  and  all 
three  Smylie  men  worked  with  hammers 
and  saw  to  finish  the  interior. 

I  was  sitting  on  the  deck  at  the  back 
of  the  Mountain  House,  looking  out 
over  Mrs.  Smylie's  rather  haphazard 
flower  beds  toward  the  river,  when  I 
asked  the  Governor  how  he  managed  to 
combine  his  job  with  his  family  life. 

"This  house  makes  it  possible,"  he 
answered.  "The  boys  worked  right  with 
me  nailing  down  the  living-room  sub- 
flooring.  This  is  the  place  where  we  do 
things  together  and  where  I  can  give 
them  my  undivided  attention.  Lu  and  I 
almost  never  have  guests  here.  This  is 
just  for  us  as  a  family." 

As  a  family,  they  are  builders.  "Come 
see  our  three-story  tree  house,"  Bill 
Smylie  said  eagerly.  "Only  high-rise  tree 
house  in  the  state,"  his  father  said. 

I  visited  them  on  a  Sunday  and  en- 
joyed a  delicious  baked-ham  dinner, 
prepared  by  Lu  Smylie.  That  evening 
they  had  to  close  up  the  Mountain 
House  for  three  weeks  because  they  were 
going  to  be  too  busy  to  come  back  to  it. 
Forty  minutes  after  we  (continued) 


ee  how  Cascade  eliminates  drops  that  spot! 


■  ■.  I 

Some  dishwasher  detergents  allow  water  drops 
to  form  on  dishes.  These  drops  dry  into  ugly  spots! 


Only  Cascade  has  Chlorosheen  to  make  water  rinse  off 
in  clear  sheets.  Drops  don't  form,  so  dishes  dry  spotless! 

You  discover  how  beautifully  spotfree  your  dishes  can  be  when  you 
discover  Cascade!  No  more  ugly  spots.  No  more  towel  touch-ups 
Just  sparkling  dishes  you're  proud  to  take  straight 
from  your  dishwasher  to  your  table!  Only  Cascade  has 
Chlorosheen  to  eliminate  drops  that  spot.  Its  amazing 
"sheeting  action"  lets  dishes  dry  spotless! 

Cascade  actually  protects  fine  china  patterns.  More 

women  prefer  it.  Every  dishwasher  maker  approves  it.   

Cascade— wow! 


an  inspiration 


Hegence 


ncAV  fragnmce  hy  Avon 


At  rare,  rare  moments  a  great  perfume  is  created.  Avon  has  achieved— 
REGENGE.  Against  an  infinitely  rich  floral  background  soars  a  sophisticated 
topnote,  a  joyous  spirit  echoing  your  own  loveliness. 

Tiie  subtle  imagery  of  REGENGE  is  reflected  in  the  romantic  setting:  rich 
Empire  greens  and  gold,  inspired  by  a  courtly  past.  Only  your  Avon  Repre- 
sentative brings  you  new  REGENGE:  truly  an  inspiration,  Avon's  and  yours! 


Avon  cosmetics 


ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA.  NEW  YORK 
0966  Avon  Producli  Inc 


iioncu  croal»d,  pfoductd  and  pocktgtd  in  U.S.A. 


rn  SMYLIES  continued 

jp  from  the  table,  our  two  cars 
d  out  of  the  driveway.  In  that 
interval,  Mrs.  Smylie  and  I  had 
ed  the  dishes;  she  had  packed  the 
lables  from  the  refrigerator  to  take 
to  the  town  house;  the  boys  had 
1  Ladybug,  the  cat,  and  thrust  her 
her  carrier,  and  loaded  the  suit- 
in  the  cars;  the  Governor  had 
?d  away  the  garden  hose,  tools  and 
furniture;  the  windows,  doors, 
ace  had  all  been  checked.  Even 
htrays  were  clean, 
ck  in  Boise,  their  life  is  not  quite 
-it-yourself,  but  it  is  modest  for  a 
Family.  Once  at  a  meeting  of  gov- 
s' wives,  one  of  the  ladies  remarked 
ihe  had  $40,000  a  month  on  which 
n  her  Governor's  Mansion.  She 
Lucille  Smylie  about  her  arrange- 
i.  "I  told  her  that  we  do  things  so 
?ntly  that  it  is  hard  to  make 
arisons,"  Mrs.  Smylie  says, 
ually,  the  Governor's  salary  is 
00,  with  the  house  and  car  thrown 
he  Smylies  get  $.5,000  a  year  on 
1  to  run  the  house,  and  that  in- 
s  making  major  repairs.  "I  used  to 
to  take  each  bill  down  to  the 
house  and  get  it  OK'd,"  Mrs. 
ie  says.  "So  it's  an  improvement  to 
a  flat  allowance." 
■s.  Smylie  has  a  full-time  sleep-in 
keeper  and  a  once-a-week  cleaning 
in. 

sn't  possible  for  a  governor's  fam- 
>  escape  completely  from  all  the 


hazards  of  public  life.  Mrs.  Smylie  tells 
about  Bill's  bringing  home  a  new  ac- 
quaintance from  school  last  year  who 
told  Bill  with  frank  curiosity  that  he 
wanted  to  see  where  the  Governor  lived. 
"Come  on  home  with  me,  I'll  show  you," 
Bill  said.  So  the  two  boys  arrived,  in  a 
large,  expensive  car  driven  by  Bill's 
guest.  The  Smylies  invited  the  new 
friend  in,  and  during  the  course  of  his 
visit  the  Governor  asked  the  boy  how 
he  happened  to  be  driving  such  a  big, 
fine  car.  "It's  my  brother's  car,"  the 
youth  replied.  "He  said  I  could  use  it 
while  he's  in  the  penitentiary." 

"Lots  of  people  seem  to  feel  that  it's 
all  right  to  drop  in  here  because  the 
state  owns  the  house,"  says  Mrs.  Smylie. 
"But  I  do  try  to  keep  it  our  home." 

Like  any  other  mother,  Mrs.  Smylie 
does  her  share  of  chaufleuring  children 
around.  She  and  a  judge's  wife  take 
turns  driving  their  boys  to  baseball  prac- 
tice. When  the  boys  were  smaller,  she 
was  a  den  mother.  "My  primary  respon- 
sibility is  to  keep  the  family  going,  to 
see  that  the  kids  grow  up  without  being 
damaged  by  the  fact  that  we're  in  poli- 
tics," she  ssiys. 

"I  do  think  I'm  busier  than  most 
women,"  she  admits.  "Being  a  gover- 
nor's wife  is,  in  itself,  a  full-time  job.  It 
may  sound  glamorous,  but  it's  hard 
physical  work  to  shake  hands  with  2,000 
peoi)le.  .\nd  it's  a  job  in  which  you  have 
to  kee|)  your  girdle  and  stockings  on 
eighteen  hours  a  day.  But  politic-s  is  the 
life  Bob  likes.  And  what  comes  lirst  for 
me  is  my  guy    and  my  kids."  END 
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lud  from  fxujt  6'" 

y  do  certain  body  types  tend  to 
?  Not  all  the  answers  are  in,  but 
research  suggests  some  of  them, 
rec-ently,  fat  was  assumeil  to  be  a 
ant  thing.  Most  experiments  on  fat 
done  with  mice  and  rats.  But  were 
fat  and  human  fat  the  same? 
Jules  Hirsch  of  Rockefeller  Uni- 
ty sought  to  find  out.  He  took  fat 
les,  with  a  needle,  from  obese  peo- 
nd  compared  them  with  samples 
rats.  They  were  much  alike.  But 
rells  in  human  fat  were  larger,  and 
were  more  of  them  in  a  given 
mt  of  fat. 

irious.  Dr.  Hirsch  compared  the  fat 
)les  from  obese  people  with  some 
human  volunteers  who  were  slim, 
n  the  samples  from  the  obese  volun- 
contained  more  c-ells,  and  each  cell 
e  a  tiny  storage  depot  in  which  the 
keeps  its  extra  food, 
is  too  early  to  make  many  guesses," 
Dr.  Hirsch.  "But  some  people  may 
am  to  have  more  storage  c-ells  than 
There  are  more  cells,  too,  in  areas 
ebody  which  accumulate  much  fat, 
e  abdomen." 

lother  defect  in  animal  studies  of 
ity  is  also  now  being  noted.  The 
a  short-lived  animal,  lives  at  a 
aster  pace  than  humans.  Give  him 
food,  and  he  quickly  fattens.  Take 
my,  and  he  quickly  slims.  It  is  not 
researchers  now  agree,  to  insist  that 
ans  can  do  the  same,  that  they  will 
afly  give  up  the  fat  they  store. 

problem  in  getting  rid  of  fat  (and 
mg  it  easier  to  accumulate  i  emerged 
the  summer-camp  study.  Movies 
t  and  thin  girls  were  taken  as  they 
ed  tennis.  Thin  girls  were  active  85 
it  of  the  time.  Fat  girls  were  active 


only  about  a  third  of  the  time.  The  same 
pattern  followed  for  swimming,  volley- 
ball, and  so  on. 

Were  the  fat  girls  inactive  just  because 
they  were  heavy?  The  researchers  found 
that  these  girls  had  low  levels  of  iron  in 
their  blood,  averaging  at  borderline 
anemia.  .Anemia  saps  energy.  Experi- 
mentally, doctors  at  a  Boston  hospital 
are  giving  such  g^irls  extra  iron,  hoping 
to  correct  their  lassitude. 

Dr.  Mayer  feels  correction  is  urgent. 
For  his  studies  showed  the  fat  girls  actu- 
ally ate  lefx  than  the  thin.  Yet  they  were 
so  inactive  they  retained  fat  while  they 
were  on  diets  that  would  have  left  the 
thin  girls  famished. 

Already  Dr.  Mayer  and  his  staff  are 
urging  mild  added  exercise  for  the  obese, 
rather  than  making  deep  inroads  on 
their  skimpy  diets.  "One  feels  real  s\-m- 
pathy,"  says  Dr.  Mayer,  "for  the  fat 
woman  who  says  she  eats  little,  only  to 
be  told  she  is  lying,  that  she  cheats  and 
gorges  herself.  Of  course,  there  are  peo- 
ple who  do  gorge.  But  we  think  they  are 
a  small  minority." 

Drs.  Mayer  and  Seltzer  also  found 
that  true  excess  fat  was  remarkably 
closely  related  to  one  simple  body  meas- 
ure. Called  the  triceps  skinfold,  this  was 
the  thickness  of  fat  imder  the  skin  at  the 
back  of  the  upper  arm.  Half  way  be- 
tween the  shoulder  and  the  elbow,  cali- 
pers were  used  to  pinch  up  a  little  roll  of 
tissue,  and  measure  it.  This  measure- 
ment has  proved  a  good  index  of  how 
much  fat  people  have. 

To  make  sure  this  index  really  worked 
on  adults,  anthropologist  Seltzer  meas- 
ured 100  women  who  belong  to  Bos- 
ton's TOPS,  the  club  for  reducing 
women.  One  of  the  subjects  was  ^lar- 
garet  Henderson.  Both  her  parents  had 
been  hea\->--  At  40,  she  was  five  feet 
three  and  one-half  inches  tall  and 
weighed  160. 
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the  perfect  partner  for  your  favorite  leisure  fashions.  Trim 
pinwale  corduroy  spiced  with  satin.  Red,  pink, 
coral.  Heaven  blue,  Ming  blue  and  black.  AA  and  B  widths. 
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For  years  her  weight  had  gone  up  and 
down  as  she  struggled  to  reach  the  120 
to  12.5  pounds  weight  tables  said  was  her 
maximum.  Each  time,  she  reached  be- 
tween 140  and  150  pounds  and  stalled; 
then  her  weight  climbed  again. 

"I've  been  with  TOPS  a  year  now," 
she  told  Dr.  Seltzer.  "I'm  down  from  183 
this  time,  and  I  can't  believe  I  can  get  to 
125.  Every  pound  is  beginning  to  go  only 
with  slow  torture." 

When  Dr.  Seltzer  completed  his  meas- 
uring, he  used  Margaret's  triceps  skin- 


fold to  estimate  her  ideal  weight.  He 
found  she  was  a  naturally  heavy  woman. 
Ideally  she  would  weigh  135.  But  145 
would  be  a  medically  acceptable  com- 
promise, a  realistic  goal,  if  she  could 
maintain  it.  She  did  not  have  35  pounds 
to  go.  She  could  lose  only  15. 

"I'd  felt  so  ashamed,"  says  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson. "But  now  I  know  I'm  not  really 
so  fat.  Now  I  see  why  every  time  I  tried 
to  get  below  145  it  was  so  hard,  that  I'm  a 
heavy  body  type  with  a  tendency  to  fat." 

Says  Dr.  Philip  White,  (continued) 


135 
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Not  any  more.  Instead  of  hiding  from  life  half  the  time,  now  you  can  go 
any  place,  meet  anyone,  have  the  fun  of  being  with  people  again.  Medi- 
cated Mazon  helps  restore  more  normal-looking  skin  quickly  to  free  you 
from  the  embarrassment  of  psoriasis. 

Mazon  and  only  Mazon  among  the  leading  brands  contains  five  of  the 
medications  most  frequently  prescribed  by  doctors.  Mazon  starts  imme- 
diately to  help  relieve  embarrassing  redness,  remove  crusty  scales,  soothe 
irritating  itch.  Mazon's  vanishing  cream  formula  continues  working  hour 
after  hour,  penetrating  the  crust  to  combat  the  growth  cf  re.v  sc2'es. 

Nothing  you  can  buy  without  a  prescription  is  more 
effective  than  Mazon.  Thayer  Laboratories  guaran- 
tees complete  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 
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Science  Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch-Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)-For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids,  stop  itching, 
and  relieve  pain  — without  surgery. 

In  one  hemorrhoid  case  after  an- 
other, "very  .striking  improvement" 
was  reported  and  verified  by  a  doctor'3 
observations. 

Pain  was  relieved  promptly.  And, 
while  gently  rf..<  ving  pain,  actual  re- 
duction or  retraction  (shrinking)  took 
place. 

And  most  am-  '  •  -  '  <"  ;:'!-thi8  im- 
provement wa  in  cases 
where  a  doctor'  -  vere  con- 
tinued over  a  period  of  many  months! 

In  fact,  results  wf  re  .w  Ihoroujfh  that 


sufferers  were  able  to  make  such  aston- 
ishing statements  as  "Piles  have  ceased 
to  be  a  problem!"  And  among  these 
sufferers  were  a  very  wide  variety  of 
hemorrhoid  conditions,  some  of  10  to 
20  years'  standing. 

All  this,  without  the  use  of  narcotics, 
anesthetics  or  astringents  of  any  kind. 
The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne*) -the  di.scovery  of  a  fa- 
mous research  institution.  Already, 
Bio-Dyne  is  in  wide  use  for  healing  in- 
jured tis.sue  on  many  parts  of  the  body. 

This  new  healing  sub.stance  is  offered 
in  HuppoHxtory  or  ointmriU  form  called 
Pre jHi ration  H' .  Ju.st  ask  for  Prepara- 
tion H  Suppo«it/jries  or  Preparation  H 
Ointm<-nt  v.ith  '-fii-<  i;il  apiili'afor. 


BORN  TO  BE 
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continued 

secretarj'  of  the  American  Medical 
Association's  Council  on  Foods  and  Nu- 
trition: "One  of  the  most  important 
things  about  the  new  iinderstanding  of 
heredity  and  obesity  is  that  it  may  re^ 
move  the  self-hate  and  guilt  which  often 
make  it  so  hard  to  lose  weight. 

"But  perhaps  more  than  this,  we  have 
believ€Ki  for  some  years  that  overweight 
can  be  prereiUed.  For  there  are  certain 
periods  of  life  when  there  is  greatest 
danger  of  bec-oming  fat.  Knowing  a  per- 
son has  a  high  risk  of  fatness  can  be  a 
valuable  warning  to  take  extra  care  at 
those  times." 

These  periods  are  the  first  year  or  two 
of  life,  the  rime  of  pubertj',  the  begin- 
ning of  adulthood  (when  we  often  begin 
to  be  less  active  ,  pregnancy,  and  the 
start  of  middle  age.  Caution  at  these 
ages  may  stave  off  a  lifelong  weight 
problem. 

For  what  is  inherited  seems  to  be 
far  more  the  tendency  to  be  fat  than 
the  certaintj-. 

Who  should  take  care?  First,  those 
who  have  fat  parents.  Dr.  Mayer  calcu- 
lates a  child  with  two  slim  parents  has 
only  a  7  percent  chance  of  getting  fat. 
One  overweight  parent  raises  the  risk  to 
40  percent.  Two  mean  a  probability  of 
80  perc-ent! 

But  even  if  the  parents  are  not  fat,  the 
danger  is  greater  for  those  of  certain 
body  tj-pes,  or  who  have  parents  of  those 
types. 

The  warning  signs  are  such  as  heaw 
muscles,  big  bones,  large  arms  and  legs, 
roimdness  of  the  chest  or  abdominal 
areas,  taper  from  shoulders  to  hips,  and, 
above  all,  the  short,  wide  hand  and  fin- 
gers. Clearly,  not  all  such  signs  are  foimd 
in  any  one  person.  Any  c-ombination  of 
two  or  three  of  these  signs,  however,  is 
meaningful. 

There  are  still  many  questions  that 
must  be  answered.  Are  some  people 
really  bom  to  have  more  fat  cells?  Is  this 
why  they  store  so  much  while  eating 
normally?  Do  their  many  voracious 
storage  cells  explain  why  the  obese  tend 
to  regain  quickly  poimds  they  lose  pain- 
fully? Is  a  surfeit  of  storage  cells  in  cer- 
tain body  areas  the  reason  why  some 
people  c-an  starve  themselves  yet  retain 
fat  legs  or  abdomens? 

Dr.  Mayer  now  knows  appetite  is  con- 
trolled by  a  certain  area  of  the  brain  that 
cuts  off  hunger  when  enough  food  has 
been  eaten.  In  people  who  inherit  slim- 
ness,  appetite  seems  to  cut  off  sharply. 
Those  who  tend  to  be  hea\-j-  do  not  get 
the  same  protection.  For  them,  appetite 
persists  too  long.  Is  this  trait  inherited? 
Is  it  true,  as  Dr.  Mayer  suspects,  that 
inacti\ity  may  confound  the  brain's  pro- 
tective mechanism  against  overeating? 
.\nd  is  this  tendency  toward  being  in- 
active also  inherited? 

There  is  eNndence  for  each  of  these 
ideas.  In  some  cases  it  is  very  impres- 
sive. Yet  it  will  be  years  before  all  the 
truth  is  known. 

"This  work,"  says  Dr.  Fredrick  Stare, 
chairman  of  Har\ard"8  Department  of 
Nutrition,  "jp  really  only  beginning.  But 
we  feel  we  now  have  a  new  road  to  travel, 
one  free  of  many  mistaken  prejudices  of 
the  paat.  At  the  least,  if  we  know  we  are 
bom  to  a  danKer,  we  can  choose  to 
accept  it  or  fighl  against  it  but  with 
intelligence,  and  with  calm  born  of 
underatandmg."  end 
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Superior  protection  where  you  r  U 

Dr.  Scholl's  Kurotex  pro\-ides  :  c- 
softer,  more  cushioning  relief  tha: 
nar>'  moleskin.  This  specially  mad 
adhering  pad  gives  you  superior  pro'tia 
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HOW  AMERICA  LIVES 
emiimmed  Jrom  page  1 01 

;  dan  S  pereent  ot  RuBsia's  232  mO- 
t  people  bekng  L  "Xeitlier  ot  us 
yielded  an  incfa."  Gifford  recalls,  "but 
>  both  farted  to  reeoenize  areas  of 
kaowledce  about  each  oCfaer's  eountnes 
■  wfakfa  we  were  diadnetty  Aaky." 

Like  most  BirwwTW  when  tra\-eling, 
the  C  J*,  member  bad  provided  hinuetf 
with  a  hamper  of  food.  Gifford  was 
oapty-haoded.  and  the 

looahar-  '  

;  his  supper  with  him. 
From  time  to  time 
throoKhout  the  journey 
other  paaaenserB.  too. 

n  Gif- 


Marearet  muled  as  As  told  him  she 
was  an  American.  He  glared  at  her  and 
Kemp  in  utter  astonisfament.  FlnaOy 
be  lan^ied.  shrugged,  said.  "Nm,  mir  i 
drmzkba"  ("Well,  peace  and  friend- 
ship" shook  Kemp's  hand  and  then 
walked  off. 

A  typical  day  at  the  Ifalanes'  begins 
eaity,  in  an  air  of  turmaO.  By  6^  *  m  , 
Elizabeth  and  Kemp,  blond,  flame- 
cheeked  and  as  energetic  as  tumUebugs. 
are  racing  around  the  apartment  under 


Ukrainian  pickles,  and  Kemp  adores 
koOmm  (sausage  i.  And  they  oB  are  eon- 
firmed  caviar  lovers.  Caviar  qualifies,  in 
fact,  as  the  onbf  real  gourmet  bargain 
in  Elttsaa — for  non-Runans.  that  is. 
With  the  finest  fresh  beluga  selling  at 
^1  a  pound,  leas  than  a  fifth  the  price 
in  America.  Margaret  feels  she  can  oeea- 
aooaOy  afford  to  indulge  the  fomflv. 
Tm  always  shocked,  though,"  she  says, 
"^o  see  my  children  sm^Amg  their  lips 
over  caviar."  Not  !<Msg  ago  che  and  Gif- 


ford. "I've  never  known 
inner,  more  hoapi- 
taUe  people,"  he  says. 


'ith  their  command 
of  the  Russian  langnace. 
the  M**""**  occaoioo- 
aVy  overhear  comments 
■  public  not  intended 
far  their  ears,  which  var- 
icHHly  offend,  amuse,  en- 
lighten or  embarraas 
them.  Margaret  was 
:  outside  the  Bol- 
Tbeater  with  the 


while  Gifford  parked  the 


stopped,  stared  and 
studied  them  from  head 
to  toe.  A  crowd  gathered 
li  put  in  their  ofniaoB 
if  Kemp's  necktie.  ESb- 
abeth's  patent-leather 
party  shoes  and  Mar- 
garet's sleek  priekaka 
(hairdo..  The  Makne 
chikhm  were  mortified. 
"'Why  are  they  all  look- 
C  at  usT'  they  asked. 
When  walking  with 
the  chfldren.  Margaret 
atS  attracts  the  well- 


For  today's 
denture  wearer 


lew  effervescent 
Polident  Tablets  quickly, 
easily  act  to  remove 
toughest  denture  stains, 
odor  and  tartar 


of  total  straagen.  La- 
doctrinated  with  the 
1  of  eollec*jTe  living. 
•U  ladies  don't  hesitate 
to  warn  that  Elizabeth 
B  too  lightly  druatd 
and  sure  to  catch  cold 
that  Kemp  should 
aghL  One  day 
Kemp,  in  a  clownish 
mood,  boi  rowed  lus  fa- 
ther's Shmpka—tht  das- 
me  far  winter  hat  worn 

Maicaret 

three  times  br  paaaoaby 
who  solemnly  mf  omed 

her,  "That  hat  is  too   

h|g  for  that  little  bay." 
One  day  Margaret  took  Kemp  to  the 
chiUren's  department  store,  Dfci- 
afta  Jftr  Child's  World  to  buy  him  a 
■Ban  sailor  cap.  As  they  were 
the  respeni%e  merits  ot  caps  with 
Gfom  iHeroi  or  Slam  Hail  stamped 
I  the  hwt  m  gold  letters,  a  Bnsaan 
father  apfiroached  them.  He  wanted  to 
a  baseball-type  cap  for  his  soa.  and 
pmeeded  to  toe  Kemp  as  a  moikl. 
After  atadyine  sevoal  c^  on  the  boy's 
he  fomd  a  style  he  Eancied.  But 
he  mM  needed  femimne  advice  about 
color.  Which  woald  suit  hs  datk-flkmned 
hetter— red  or  blw?  Sudd^y  he 
"Where  do  you  cone  bomT 


Act  now  and  get  a  beautiful 
denture  bath— free.  Supply  limited! 


FREE. ..limited  time  only 

Ge:  ".r.s  r.^r  zst~  e.  c  =  -:_re  nat" 

free  when  you  buy  economy-size  Polident 
Tablets  indivic .a  -   -apped.  The  bath 

aJone  is  worth  =  j  get  it  free  when 

you  buy  the  tab  e-.s.  SI .98  value  only  98*.  At 
stores  evervw-e'e--r  A 


Par r ,  :  r .  i  the  building  is  Giff  ord's 
Gennaii  Taunus  statian  wagon,  ■which 
he  be  ost:  Warsaw. 

Moss  the  ear  for 

Margi  ■  -  -  embaasy 

fi^>  '  'ool.  He 

i,  if 

5  V,e 


At 
eth 

ihe 


surer  ,  xn~  - 
at  an  anr. 
UoHi  - 

ai:  f:;  . 


It  CO".  T  ■  ■  -er- 
gartem  tLr.-f..  -.ghth 
grade,  and  its  pupils — 
m<Mie  than  150  of  them — 
eome  from  some  30  na- 
tionsuEbany-bairedGfaa- 
naians  study  geography 
side  by  side  with  doe- 
eyed  Japanese;  on  the 
pbyground  Hlndiis  OHD- 
pele  with  Buddhists.  As 
a  recent  exerdse  in  a  cur- 
rent-eveits  dass,  every- 
body was  instructed  to 
compose  a  news  headline 
on  the  hlackboard. 

IXDL4    IX^-.4MS  PaKI- 

ST.4X,  •wrote  a  Pakistani. 
A  boy  from  New  Delhi 
came  up  with  Pakistak 

In^  .4DES  IXDIA. 

W  hen  Elizabeth  has 
lefi  for  sc-hooJ,  Mar- 
taret  buries  Kemp 
in:  J  :he  :-ar  ar.d  heads 
for  "be  emtiss;.-,  -srhich 
has  ie:  aside  cte  r^om 
as  a  nursery  s:-hoo]. 
'Margaret  "^ras  once 
sTODW-d  ar.d  told  her 


ear  ■was 


tense 


the  fond  eye  ot  Yiri-an.  their  Finnish 
custodian.  Margaret  cooks  breakfast  for 
everybody.  She  cooks  aO  the  meads,  and. 
despite  the  diffieidties  of  marhetine. 
Iff ■■■  f  to  ■whip  up  intocsting  and 
varied  fare.  She  bakes  her  own  coffee 
cake  and  muin»«,  serves  them  with  but- 
ter imported  from  Fudand.  and  buys 
Rnaoan  or  Fmnish  eggs,  whichever  are 
cheaper.  The  MakwB  use  FbuoEh  mik, 
powdered  mik  or  a  miUure  at  the  two. 
Ffanish  dairy  prodncts  are  frequently 
imported  by  "mmiiIm*  of  die  dqilomatie 
eorpa.  Of  the  more  exotie  RHiiiian 
specialties,  Margaret's  speoal  weakness 
is  lor  mushroons,  Gifford's  faiurite  is 


ford  were  e^joyine  a  little  ixivate  least 
of  the  preciouB  stuff  when  laiijlMiili 
bmst  into  the  room,  f oOowed  by  half  a 
dmn  of  her  playmates,  "^ey,  eaTiarf 
she  duieked  hapfMly.  "Let's  all  hare 
some-"  And  they  dug  in. 

Around  8  AJL.  Gifford,  attache  case  m 
faiiMi,  emBges  fitMU  stairwEfi  X-4.  "fl^* 
at  the  poliee  guard  and  receives  a  smile 
in  trtin  ii.  In  winter  weather  he  protects 
his  head,  as  the  Russians  do.  with  his 
fur  ShKftm,  and.  if  he  expects  to  spend 
time  ontdoors,  he  also  wears  thermal 


He  likes  the  ^*"'»"«'  wmter.  however. 
'^Ii's  dry  and  heahhy."  he  imiBts. 


tor  wt::-r.  t'e  orciziLarj" 
Museci"dte  gets  a  sum- 
mons. 

After  dropping  Kemp 
for  the  morning,  Mar- 
garet devctes  the  rest 
01  her  free  rime — before 
marketing  collecting 
children  and  preparing 
dinner — to  Russian 
sradies.    Friends  who 

  live  as  well  as  work  in 

the  embassj-  let  her  "os* 
their  apartment;  she  euris  up  and  c-on- 
eentrates  on  Rnirinn  literature  "with  all 
the  intenaty  of  a  eoOege  senior  boning 
up  for  final  oTamc 

S'Jeh  serious  scholarship  is  a  strong 
traditjoQ  in  the  Malooe  family.  Giffmd's 
fjiriigr_  r>mM«  taught  American 

faisbory  at  Yale.  Colimdiia  and  the  Uni- 
tpcrsity  of  Virginia,  was  director  of  the 
Harvard  Univeisi^  Press,  and  wrote  a 
monmnental  biograirfiy  of  Tliamas  Jef- 
feraoBL  As  these  activities  took  the  family 
up  and  down  the  eastern  seaboard.  Gil- 
ford, bom  in  Rifhrnond.  Va.,  attended  a 
series  of  puUic  and  iHivate  sdiools,  en- 
tered nineeton  in  (tmHamed) 
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WRITE  TODAY 
for  fabulous  four-color 
catalog.  Earn  money  for 
your  organization  quickly 
and  easily,  selling  country 
fresh  quality  confectionsi 

PROVEN  SUCCESSES 
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Sayman  Salve 

With  Hexachlorophene       IT  STORES 

Soothine  relief  for  dclcr(;cnt  hands.  clfCQY 
.ichmg.  'rashes,  cut,,  minor  bums,  fcvjr  JuurtV 
blisters,  L'sc  Sayman  Vegetable  VSonder  "ntnC 
Soap  for  OtLY  SKIN;  Sayman  Lanolatcd  Soip  for 
DRY  SKIN.  Write  for  samples 
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COULD  YOU  USE 

extra  income?  Just  write  for  our  generous 
commission  offer,  and  you  will  receive  in- 
structions by  return  mail. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

415  Independence  Square,  Phila.,  Pa.  19105 


Fellow-Members  of 
The  FAMILY OFGOD 


Catholics  and  other  Christians  do  not 
agree  on  some  things.  Other  Chris- 
tians don't  always  see  eye  to  eye  among 
themselves. 

And  it  may  seem  that  Christ's  fol- 
lowers are  a  long  way  from  unity  in 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism." 

Yet  today  a  new  spirit  of  renewal 
and  reunion  pervades  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world.  And  Christians  of  all  faiths 
. . .  Catholic  and  Protestant . . .  are  look- 
ing not  merely  to  what  divides  them, 
but  to  the  divine  heritage  that  makes 
them  as  one  in  the  Family  of  God. 

That  common  bond  is  described  in 
the  words  of  St.  Paul:  ". . .  all  you  who 
have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have 
put  on  Christ ...  for  you  are  all  one 
in  Christ  Jesus."  Another  Paul  — the 
Pope  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Paul  VI 
—notes  the  differences  among  Chris- 
tian bodies  in  doctrine,  discipline  and 
structure,  but  says:  ". . .  in  spite  of 
them,  all  who  have  been  justified  by 
faith  in  Baptism  are  members  of 
Christ's  body  . . .". 

Moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  Chris- 
tians of  all  faiths  are  making  giant 
strides  toward  unity  through  a  historic 
movement  called  Ecumenism.  This  in- 
volves, on  the  one  hand,  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  apostolic  Church  for  its 


own  renewal  —  for  the  "opening  of  its 
own  windows"  —  through  the  Vatican 
Council.  It  also  involves  the  quest  of 
all  Christian  faiths  for  the  spiritual 
unity  of  Christ's  followers  through 
prayer,  through  dialogues,  through  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  restoration  of  unity  among  all 
Christians  is  one  of  the  principal  con- 
cerns of  the  Vatican  Council.  For,  as 
Pope  Paul  said,  the  division  that  exists 
"openly  contradicts  the  will  of  Christ, 
scandalizes  the  world,  and  damages  the 
holy  cause  of  preaching  the  gospel  to 
every  creature."  But  in  recent  times, 
the  Pope  added,  our  Lord  "has  been 
rousing  divided  Christians  to  remorse 
over  their  divisions  and  to  a  longing 
for  unity."  Christians  of  all  faiths,  he 
said,  are  feeling  the  impulse  of  this 
grace  and  joining  in  the  search  for 
unity. 

If  you  want  to  know ...  as  every 
Christian  should  .  .  .  the  aims  and 
hopes  and  promise  of  Ecumenism  — 
if  you  would  like  to  understand  what 
the  Ecumenical  movement  is  all  about 
. . .  write  today  for  our  new  pamphlet 
on  the  subject.  It's  pocket-size  , . ,  can 
be  read  in  a  few  minutes  , . .  and  we'll 
send  it  free  upon  your  request.  No 
obligation  —  nobody  will  call  on  you. 
Write  today. ..ask  for  Pamphlet  LJ-17. 


 FREE  —  Mo//  Coupon  Today! 

Pi«as«  tend  m«  your  fret  Pamphlet  entitled:  "On  Ecumenism." 
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HOW  AMERICA  LIVES  continued 

1947,  and  majored  in  history,  developing 
his  keen  interest  in  international  rela- 
tions. For  two  years  after  graduation  he 
studied  Russian  literature,  government 
and  economics  at  Columbia's  Russian 
Institute,  and  it  was  there,  later,  that 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  lithe,  dark-haired 
girl  named  Margaret  Sahlin. 

The  daughter  of  a  Swedish-born  high- 
way engineer,  Margaret  was  reared  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va,,  and  went  to  Ohio 

ilSHSHglHIlliaBlllllIillliailllllllllHllllll 

TIME  FOR  REMEMBRANCE 
By  Dorothy  MofFatt 

There  are  doors  one  does  not  open. 
In  the  chambers  of  the  mind. 
Closed  and  the  keys  discarded 
For  the  rust  of  years  to  find. 

Yet,  when  the  time  has  reached  the 
hour. 

Like  the  chiming  of  a  clock. 
Memory  picks  up  the  key 
And  turns  it  in  the  lock. 

laiiiiiiiiaiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaisjiiiBiiii 

University,  majoring  in  political  science 
and  history.  She  won  a  Ford  Founda- 
tion fellowship  for  graduate  studies  at 
the  Russian  Institute. 

Gifford,  meanwhile,  had  volunteered 
for  the  Army,  requesting  admission  to  its 
language  school.  He  spent  a  year  at  the 
school  and  a  part  of  his  three-year  duty 
in  Washington,  where  he  passed  exam- 
inations qualifying  him  for  the  Foreign 
Service.  Before  assigning  him  to  active 
duty,  the  service  allowed  him  two  years 
to  study  toward  his  Ph.  D.  He  went 
back  to  the  Russian  Institute,  worked 
part  time  as  administrative  assistant  to 
the  director,  took  his  oral  examinations 
and  worked  on  his  doctoral  thesis  on 
Soviet-Indian  relations,  and,  in  195?, 
married  Margaret. 

When  the  Foreign  Service  finally  sent 
Gifford  abroad,  it  gave  the  family  (in- 
cluding Elizabeth,  then  age  IJ2)  barely 
four  weeks  to  get  ready.  Having  special- 
ized in  Russian,  he  was,  typically,  as- 
signed to  Poland— of  whose  language  he 
spoke  not  a  syllable.  However,  he  had 
had  some  training  in  Eastern  European 
afiairs  and  Russian  provided  a  good 
basis  for  learning  a  second  Slavic  lan- 
guage. The  Malones  lived  2} 2  years  in 
^  arsaw — Giflford  serving  as  vice  consul 
and  third  secretary  first  in  the  visa, 
then  in  the  economic,  section  of  the 
embassy.  They  both  learned  Polish. 
When  their  second  baby  was  due,  Mar- 
garet returned  to  Charleston. 

Though  they  are  too  young  to  remem- 
ber America,  Elizabeth  and  Kemp  both 
feel  they  belong  there,  and  eagerly  look 
forward  to  returning.  They  associate 
most  of  the  good  things  of  life  with  the 
U.S.A,  Their  best  clothes,  they  know, 
come  from  there;  their  favorite  toys 
are  those  sent  to  them  by  their  grandpar- 
ents. Thus,  they  sense  that  materially 
America  is  superior  to  Russia.  Yet  Eliz- 
abeth, who  can  name  all  the  star  per- 
formers of  the  Bolshoi  Ballet,  ask.s,  "Is 
there  anything  like  the  Bolshoi  in 
America?" 

Because  the  Foreign  Service  rates 
Moscow  a  harduhip  post,  it  accords  offi- 
cers stationed  there  certain  compensa- 
tionH.  To  (iifford's  base  salary  of  $10,290 
11  year  fsince  rjiiwd  to  $12,.')10;,  it  added 
1.')  percent,  jdus  a  lax-free  cosUof-living 


allowance  of  $120  a  month.  Th^embass 
pays  the  rent  on  his  apartment,  and  als 
furnished  it.  Under  an  "R&R"  (rest  an 
recreation)  program,  which  applies  i 
some  African  countries  too,  the  Moscow 
assigned  officer  and  his  family  ma.\ 
during  his  tour  of  duty,  take  one  holida 
outside  the  country,  for  which  the  Fci 
eign  Service  helps  pay  the  transport; 
tion  bill.  Last  summer  the  Malom 
spent  a  month  in  an  Adriatic  resoi 
town. 

Russia  boasts  many  lovely  old  towi 
that  the  Malones  long  to  visit,  but  tht 
cannot  travel  farther  than  40  kilometei 
(25  miles)  from  the  center  of  Mosco 
without  notifying  the  Ministry  of  Fo 
eign  Affairs  at  least  two  days  befon 
hand — and  no  later.  If  they  recei\  • 
no  word  to  the  contrary  by  the  eve 
their  intended   departure,  they  mii 
proceed.  Under  such  a  system,  they'\  i 
found   that  no   advance  planning  1 
possible. 

So  abrasive  does  the  U.S.  Foreign  Se  i 
vice  consider  the  conditions  under  whi(  1  > 
an  officer  must  operate  in  Moscow  th; 
it  normally  limits  his  tour  of  duty  thei 
to  two  years  (as  against  three  or  foi 
in  many  other  countries).  The  Malont 
are  about  ready  for  a  break  now,  bi 
they  view  it  as  a  break  only.  The 
ardent  hope,  almost  certain  to  be  re; 
lized,  is  that,  after  an  interval  in  Was 
ington,  they  will  be  returned  to  tl 
country  for  which  their  knowledge,  e.- 
perience  and  interest  best  qualit 
them— the  U.S.S.R. 

Speculating  about  future  relations  bi 
tween  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Unite 
States,  Gifford  is  optimistic.  "But 
change  can  only  occur  gradually,"  1 
says.  "We  mustn't  expect  a  suddei 
dramatic  reversal  of  feeling.  Our  effon 
at  rapprochement  are  hampered 
present  by  the  Soviet  attitude  towar 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  Soviet  leadei 
choose  to  make  improved  relations  coi 
tingent  upon  our  adopting  a  differer 
policy.  So,  in  the  short  run,  the  pro: 
pects  are  not  particularly  bright.  Ever 
American  living  in  Moscow  knows  th; 
our  relations  today  are  worse  than  the 
were,  say,  two  years  ago.  But  obvious! 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  both  countrii 
that  they  should  improve.  And  I  believ 
that  in  the  long  run  they  will."  EN 


The  Cost  of  Living 
in  Moscow 

During  nearly  all  of  their  time  ii 
Moscow,  the  Gifford  Malones  lived 
on  a  total  of  about  $13,000  a  year  im, 
salary  and  allowances.  Before  leav- 
ing for  Russia,  however,  tiiey  spent 
approximately  $2,000  on  hard-to- 
replace  extra  clothes  (including  six 
pairs  of  shoes  in  progressively  larger 
sizes  for  each  of  the  children)  and 
such  foods  as  American  canned  juice 
and  cooking  oil  as  well  as  products 
like  paper  tissues  and  towels. 

While  in  Moscow,  their  food  bill 
amounted  to  about  $200  a  month. 
Their  Finnish  maid  also  cost  approxi- 
mately $200  a  month,  including  food 
and  transportation  from  Finland. 
But,  largely  becau.sc  the  Government 
paid  for  the  lease  of  their  apartment, 
they  managed  to  save  a  nominal  sum 
each  year  (this  was  a  net  saving  that 
takes  into  account  the  original 
$2,000  investment  in  scarce  items). 

"One  reason  why  we  were  able  to 
save  here,"  .says  Mrs.  Maloiie.  "is 
that  there's  nothing  to  spend  it  on." 
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Vutiiew  color  in  ydurlife...quick! 

c^Anything  from  pillows  to  pumps  can  look  riewTexciting 
and  colorfiil  iiiless  than  arihourrlfs  easy  with  I^t 


Fashion  up  yesterday's  pullover  Brighten  a  bedspread!  See  what  happens  when  you  dye  a  bedspread  a  Even  vinyl  plastic  shower  curtains  can  burst  into  Lingerie  looksgay  again  in  shock  colors: 
with  subtle  new  Green.  It's  today!         vivid,  almost  violent  color.  Try  a  startling  Blue,  glowing  Gold,  hot  Orange!    fresh  new  color  with  Rit!  How  about  this  sunlit  Gold?     Turquoise,  Kelly  Green,  even  Tangerine! 


^^ur  washer  does  the  work-you  get  the  credit!  Color  your  life  new  with  Rit! 

It's  so  incredibly  easy!  All  Purpose  Rit  brings  exciting  new  color  to  nnost  washable  nnaterials— even  things  you 
never  dreanned  you  could  dye!  Washable  lannpshades  and  vinyl  plastic  shower  curtains  take  to  Rit  color  as 
beautif  u  I  ly  as  a  scatter  rug.  Just  pickyour  color.  You  si  nnply  can't  help  getting  beautiful  results-in  lessthananhour! 

(P.  S.  Every  item  featured  above  was  aclually  dyed  with  Rit.  Wish  we  had  space  to  show  you  all  35  excitmg  Rit  colors!) 


^Good  Hous<keet)ing' 

^        5«l>l<Ti!S  ^.j? 
''"I'l  Cllllunt""'* 


RIT 


Golor  it  with  I^- 

right  in  your  washer.^^u'll  be  proud  of  the  results...  proud  of  yourself f 
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It's  in  Your  Mind 


BY  BARBARA  SEAMAN 


Q:  How  can  I  bring  the  romance  back 
into  my  marriage? 

A:  Perhaps  you  shouldn't  try.  The  di- 
vorce rate  among  middle-class  Amer- 
icans reaches  a  high  of  72  percent  in 
some  communities,  and  a  leading  psy- 
chiatrist suggests  that 
preoccupation  with  ro- 
mance may  be  one  of 
the  reasons. 

Dr.  Don  Jackson,  Di- 
rector of  the  Mental  Re- 
search Institute  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  believes 
there  is  a  contradiction 
between  romance  and 
marriage  that  can  never 
be  entirely  resolved.  Ro- 
mance, he  says,  depends 
on  "unexpectedness,  sur- 
prises— the  violets  he 
picked  up  on  the  street 
just  before  their  date. 
The  spontaneity  of  ro- 
mance is  partially  chilled 
by  the  noble  phrase, 
'Till  death  do  you  part.' 
The  sexual  or  romantic 
myth  is  exciting,  spon- 
taneous, and  random, 
whereas  the  marital  pic- 
ture is  a  long-term  se- 
curity where  one  counts 
on  the  other  person 
through  sickness,  pov- 
erty, or  any  other  dis- 
aster." 

Dr.  Jackson  cautions 
also  against  "the  hot, 
black  negligee  and  cold, 
dry  martini  routine" 
which,  he  says,  makes 
caricatures  of  masculine 
and  feminine  marriage 
roles.  Artificially  stress- 
ing masculinity  and  fem- 
ininity promotes  a  point- 
less battle  of  the  sexes, 
he  contends.  "Women 
over  the  bridge  table  are 
apt  to  feel  that  all  men 
are  little  boys  at  heart, 
and  men  in  the  locker 
room  will  be  complain- 
ing that  women  are 
tricky,  emotionally  un- 
stable, and  not  as  smart 
as  men." 

Q:  Whij  do  men  prefer 
feather-brained  females? 

A:  Women  think  that 
men  prefer  feather- 
brained females,  but 
they  really  don't.  Amer- 
ican men  admire  a  more  capable  and 
versatile  kind  of  woman  than  feminine 
folklore  admits.  Most  men  do  not  insist 
on  complete  dominance,  do  not  object  if 
their  wives  work,  and  prefer  a  helpmeet 
who  i.s  active  and  efficient  on  many 
fronts.  These  are  the  findings  of  Dr.  Anne 
St^inmann  of  the  City  Univrsity  of 
New  York. 

Dr.  Steinmann  asked  895young  women 
to  dfr«cribe  the  ideal  woman  as  they 
see  her,  and  as  they  believe  men  see 
her.  Th«!n  she  asked  562  younn  men  to 
describe  lhe,ir  ideal  woman.  Nearly  all 
the  women  some  were  profr-ssifjnals, 
some  were  houaewiv<fs,  and  some  were 


students— believed  that  men  prefer  a 
"strongly  passive"  kind  of  female,  far 
more  passive  than  they  themselves 
wanted  to  be.  The  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  gave  a  description  of  ideal  wom- 
anhood that  was  very  close  to  what 
the  ladies  themselves  admired. 


birth  to  a  child.  In  modern  America  no 
man  would  think  of  doing  such  a  thing, 
but  the  desire  to  participate  is,  or  should 
be,  there.  Some  men  who  cannot  admit 
their  admiration  and  even  jealousy  may 
become  quite  disturbed  emotionally  dur- 
ing their  wives'  pregnancies. 

Dr.  Jaffe  fears  that  our  modern  cul- 
ture gives  too  little  attention  to  the  cre- 
ative significance  of  motherhood.  Men 
and  women  alike  might  rest  easier  with 
themselves  if  they  admitted  more  freely 
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Northern  gives  you  more  softness  for  the  money 
than  any  other  tissue  you  can  buy 


Northe 


AMERICAN 

C*N  COMPANY 


Q:  /  gel  tired  of  hearing  how  women  envy 
men.  In  the  opponile  ever  true? 

A:  Of  course  it's  true,  says  Dr.  Daniel 
Jaffe  of  Georgetown  University,  another 
psychiatrist  who  is  against  putting  peo- 
ple in  psychic  straitjackets.  A  normal 
man  loves  his  mother  as  well  as  his  fa- 
ther and,  in  his  inmost  spirit,  has  some 
wish  to  identify  with  women,  as  well 
as  men. 

Men  may  envy  women  their  child- 
b<;iring  function  and  hale  to  feel  shut 
out  this  imjjortant  proc<'ss.  In  some 
prirnii  i .  <■  cultures  a  man  takes  to  his  hr-d 
and  is  waited  on,  vvhilr-  his  wife  gives 


what  a  remarkable  thing  it  is  to  give 
birth  to  a  child. 

Q:  /  am  starting  college,  and  my  mother 
and  father  xeem  more  concerned  with  my 
clothefi  than  my  cournen.  In  there  some- 
thing wrong  with  me  for  thinking  my 
nludiex  are  more  important? 

A:  Dr.  Robert  Berns,  psychiatrist  to 
the  Student  lieallh  Service  at  U.C.L.A., 
has  come  out  for  studious  college  girls 
and  aganixl  their  marriage-jjushing  par- 
ents. Dr.  Berns  observes  that  the  ma- 
jority of  middU'-class  |)arcnts  believe, 
incorrectly,  thai  thiTc  is  a  contradic- 


Q:  /.s  it  true  that  there  an 
people  who  can  "see' 
through  their  fingertips'. 

A:  .Apparently  it  is  true 
and  what's  more  there  is 
nothing  mysterious 
about  it.  It  isn't  due  to 
ESP,  says  Dr.  Richard 
Youtz,  a  Columbia  Unt 
versity  psychologist  wh< 
has  been  investigatini 
color  perception. 

Objects  of  differen 
colors  have  differen 
temperatures.  Some  peo 
pie  have  learned  — con- 
sciously or  unconi 
sciously— to  distinguist 
various  colors  by  theu 
"emissive  heat." 

With  an  hour  or  tw( 
of  practice  anyone  can 
start  mastering  thii 
skill.  The  heat  of  differ 
ent  colors  is  perceive 
most  clearly  when  th< 
hand  is  held  a  half  ind 
from  the  surface. 

Q:  What  makes  a  chiV 
develop  nervous  habitsi 

A:  Nothing  embarrassesi 
a  mother  more  than  the 
appearance  of  nervous 
habits  or  tics  in  her  chil- 
dren—habits like  re- 
peated blinking,  snifl[ing, 
or  grimacing.  Some 
mothers  grow  so 
ashamed  that  they  do 
not  like  to  be  seen  with 
the  child  in  public. 

Yet,  the  mother  of  a 
"nervous"  child  is  not  a 
rejecting  type.  On  the 
contrary,  she  is  more 
likely  to  be  overprotec- 
tive.  Dr.  Margaret 
Mahler,  a  New  York 
child  psychiatrist,  stud- 
ied 33  children  with  tics, 
and  found  that  29  of 
them  had  "an  unsoundly 
increased  importance  in 
the  family  setting."  Twelve  were  only 
children,  seven  were  youngest  children, 
and  10  were  born  after  a  succe.ssion  of 
miscarriages  or  the  death  of  a  child. 

Dr.  Mahler  says  a  tic  develops  when 
there  is  a  conflict  between  a  need  for 
motor  activity  and  environmental  int 
ference.  As  one  mother  said,  "I  couli 
not  allow  him  to  run  and  play  like  othw 
children."  The  best  treatment  for  ticsll 
to  leave  them  alone  and  to  lake  unusuil 
pressures  oil  the  child.  A  follow-up  study 
of  220  patients  who  had  had  tics  showed 
(hill  in  all  but  fi  percent  the  symptom 
had  eventually  disappeared  or  beconW 
insignifn  ani .  IMO 


j  Home  ^  

'  Management 

Care  of  Irons 


\  th  reasonable  care,  your  elec- 
•itf-on  will  handle  pressing  prob- 
im  for  many  years,  '^'et  most  of  us 
ik  its  service  for  granted  until 
le,  s  a  catastrophe— burned  starch 
n  le  soleplate  smudges  a  shirt, 
A  ater  dribbles  on  a  white  linen 
ir  a  rough  soleplate  snags  a 
iitfon  blouse.  For  remedy  or 
iiiion,  here's  a  good  care  pro- 
a  for  irons.  F'irst  we  deal  with 
le  il  problems,  then  a  list  of  re- 
ji  IS  designed  to  keep  your  iron 
01  ng  at  its  best. 

TO  CLEAN  A  SOLEPLATE 

ironing  surface  needs  atten- 
ji  when  coats  of  starch  leave 
lO'  H'd  smudges  on  clothes  or  when 
''iig  of  melted  synthetics  or 
makes  the  soleplate  rough 
liicult  to  glide  over  fabrics, 
ird  the  cleaning  will  be  de- 
iil  course,  on  how  dense  the 
IS.  Vv  hen  the  film  is  thin  and 
lily   scorched,   rubbing  the 
iron  over  waxed  paper  ma\- 
)  I  I  rick,  h  or  heavier  coatings, 
"jetlier  miki  kitchen  cleanser 
I crine  to  a  paste  the  consis- 
1  cold  cream  and  rub  over 
\s  ith  a  damp  sponge.  (There's 
pt'cial  soleplate  cleaner  that's 
Ml   for  removing  scorched 
A  ith  little  effort.)  Hub  it  on, 
lish  with  paper  towel.  When 
leposit  has  formed,  the  best 
lie  (except  for  TeHon-ized 
ji  inal  pretty  well  clean  them- 
|i    is  to  heat  the  iron— with  con- 
iiwest  setting— until  the  film 
io  smoke.  Then  unplug  iron 

I  nil  off  residue  with  paper  tow- 
^  ISC  plenty  to  protect  your  hands 
I)  licat.  If  the  deposit  is  very 
u  in,  rub  with  damp  pad  of 
a  .  line  steel  wool.  \V  hen  the  sur- 
f  IS  rlean,  wipe  out  steam  vents 
it  tlu'  corner  of  a  paper  towel  or 

n  swab;  the  next  time  you 
iron,  rub  it  over  newspaper 
IH  r  towel  before  ironing. 

>  LEAN  TANKS  OF  STEAM  IRONS 

^  len  steam  vents  get  clogged 
it  mineral  salts  (the  same  kind 
i»line  your  teakettle),  pour  in  a 
e  i-iron  cleaner  diluted  and  used 
'(  (ling  to  the  directions  to  loosen 

>  nmerals.  However,  if  the  iron 
i  very  heavy  deposit  or  if  it 

r  s  as  well  as  steams,  it  should  be 
n  ()  the  manufacturer  for  service. 

TO  SMOOTH  A 
SCRATCHED  SOLEPLATE 

^  len  the  soleplate  is  scratched, 
t  he  surface  vigorously  with  fine 
e  w  ool  soap  pads,  using  length- 
is  strokes.  Deep  scratches  often 
'I  t  starch  and  are  likely  to  catch 
r  fragile  fabrics.  When  the  sole  is 
n  th  again,  wipe  clean  with  a 
"  J  cloth  followed  by  a  dry  one  or 

II  r  towels. 

00  CARE  MEANS  LONGER  WEAR 

'if'Ct  irons  to  wall  outlets,  or  if 
n  cords  are  needed,  use  heavy 
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Join  Venus  on  g  pedestal  with 
eyes  awakened  to  beauty  by  the 
master  of  eye  make-up— Aziza. 
Color-keyed  to  the  season's 
fashions  are  Aziza's  Creme  Stick 
Eye  Shadow  blues  .  .  .  come-alive 
shades  that  begin  your  transfor- 
mation. Next?  Aziza  Liquid 
Lid  Liner  and  Waterproof 
Brush-On  Mascara  in 
Blue  Night.  And  for  artificial 
lashes  a  goddess  would 
envy,  touch-on  Aziza 
Natural  Lashes. 

from 
PRINCE 

MATCHABELLlC 
EYES  BY 


Aziza 


If  Venus  de  Milo  had  worn  Aziza,  she  would  have  had  her  arms  full. 


ones.  Today's  fast-heating  irons  need 
power;  weak  connections  slow  the 
heating  and  may  be  safety  hazards. 
When  disconnecting,  use  the  plug 
rather  than  tugging  at  the  cord. 
•  Fill  steam  and  spray  irons  with 
distilled  or  demineralized  water,,un- 
less  the  manufacturer  specifically 
indicates  that  tap  water  can  be  used. 
Even  so,  our  results  indicate  that  in 
very-hard-water  areas,  irons  last 
longer  when  special  water  is  used. 
Distilled  water  is  available  by  the 


gallon  at  drug  stores,  and  demineral- 
ized water  is  available  at  home  with 
the  help  of  one  of  the  small  devices 
for  removing  minerals  from  regular 
tap  water.  Do  not  use  softened  wa- 
ter, for,  although  it  doesn't  act  like 
hard  water,  it  still  contains  minerals. 
When  filling  irons,  use  a  measure  (or 
watch  the  gauge  on  irons  with  them). 
•  Iron  around  snaps,  buckles,  zip- 
pers, etc.,  that  might  scratch  the 
soleplate.  Adjust  controls  to  proper 
temperatures  for  various  fabrics. 


Most  important  are  low  heats  for 
synthetics  (some  melt  when  there  is 
too  much  heat)  and  higher  heats  for 
starched  cottons  (starch  sticks  to 
irons  when  temperatures  are  too  low). 
•  Stow  irons  in  special  holders  if  pos- 
sible; special  racks  hung  on  walls 
save  counter  or  shelf  space.  If  an  iron 
is  stored  on  a  shelf,  turn  the  iron  on 
its  heel  so  it  rests  steadily,  and  so 
the  soleplate  is  not  scratched.  Al- 
ways keep  the  cord  away  from  the 
hot  iron.       —Betty  W.adsworth 
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For  men 
and  interesting 
women 

A  different  kind  of 
coffee  liqueur 

Coffee  House  Liqueur  is  dry,  different— 
not  sweet  and  syrupy  like  other  liqueurs 
you've  tasted.  That's  why  this  new  Virgin 
Islands  Import  is  changing  everyone's 
idea  about  liqueurs. 

With  its  magic  blend  of  coffee  essences, 
Coffee  House  has  a  robust  flavor  that  will 
please  both  men  and  women.  And  the 
hand-painted,  multi-colored  decanter  will 
be  treasured  long  after  you  have  enjoyed 
its  contents. 

Coffee 
House 

THE  DRYER  LIQUEUR 

©COTFU  HOUSE  IMPORTS  CO  .  tUDDDi  P*.  •  M  PROOF 


Journal  Favorites 


Back  by  popular  demand :  Four  of  the  most-wanted  Journal  Originals  compose  the  do-it-yourself  boutique  below. 

Embroidery  is  what  makes  each  item  special,  and  all  of  them— felt  skirt,  suede-cloth  jacket,  shifty 
checked  dress,  quilted  ticking  skirt  and  tote  bag— come  in  kits,  ready  to  assemble,  all  materials  included. 


Right:  You  add  colorful  felt  fruit  appliques,  fit 
and  finish  the  waistband  and  hem  of  wool 
skirt.  Everything  else  (zipper,  seam)  is  presewn. 

Easy-to-make  suede-cloth  jacket,  below,  boasts  whimsical 
"textured"  flowers  that  are  easy  to  embroider 
with  knitting  wool,  spun  mohair,  embroidery  cotton. 


Skirt,  above,  of  quilted  ticking  and/or  matching  lined 
tote  bag;  both  are  stamped,  ready  for  you 
to  embroider  with  elegant  birds  in  a  stylized  tree. 

^    Black-and-white  checked  cotton  shift,  left,  with 
colorful  printed  here-and-there  designs  gets  its  hem 
and  touches  of  re-embroidery  from  you.  Cord  belt  included. 


Illustrations  by  Mary  Suzuki 


Fill  out  coupon  (circle  size  or  color  where  required), 
enclosing  personal  check  or  money  order.  New  York 
Stole  residents  please  add  sales  fax.  Sorry,  we  are 
unable  to  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  C.O.D.  orders. 
Please  allow  approximately  3  weeks  for  handling  and 
mailing. 


PLEASE  PRINT  NAME 


PRINT  ADDRESS 


STATE  ZIP  CODE 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL.  Dept.  JXX,  P.O.  Box  84,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10046 

Please  send  me  the  following  Item(s),  for  wfiich  I  enclose  $  

 Wool  skirt  with  felt  fruit  appliques.  (Fits  up  to  30-ln.  waist- 
line) JNX-9/L  $9.98 

Circle  background  color:      White:  Black 

 Beige  suede-cloth  boutique  jacket  kit(s)  JNX- 14. .  $1 2 

Circle  size:      1012;      14-16;  18-20 

 Quilted  ticking  skirt  with  crewel  embroidery  d«  • 

JNX-3   $f 

Circle  size:      10-12;      14;  16-18 

 Quilted  ticking  tote  bag  with  crewel  embroidery  desit;" 

JNX/B-3  $4  ')H 

 Black-and-white  checked  shift  JMX-23  $'« 

Circle  size:  1012  (up  to  37  in.  hip);  14  16  fup  i" 

40  ln.  hip);      1 8  20  (up  to  43  In.  hip) 


New  Tennyson 
smacks  of  fresh 
menthol  taste 


..bright  menthol  flavor  you  can't  miss 


Get  the  chill  taste 
of  menthol  everytime 
New  Tennyson 


with  the  charcoal  tip. 
Rich  tobacco  too.  Tennyson  anyone? 


spots 
are  a  problem 
with  your 
dishwasher... 

r  put  new 

'  fortified 
Electrasol 
into  it! 

(All  problems  should  be  so  easy!) 


NEW  FORTIFIED 
FORMULAJ 


by  all 
leading 
dahm$hBr 
mnuiiclum 


"No  spots,  no  film!"  reported  women 
from  coast  to  coast.  New  fortified 
Electrasol  was  tested  under  varying 
degrees  of  water  hardness,  in  homes 
throughout  the  country.  Results  proved 
that  Electrasol,  now  fortified  with  special 
water  softeners,  is  the  most  effective 
dishwasher  detergent  you  can  buy! 
No  wonder  it's  recommended  by  every 
leading  dishwasher  manufacturer. 
Try  new  Electrasol— by  the  world's 
largest  maker  of  dishwasher 
detergents. 


Get  all  you  want  out  of  your  dishwasher... 
put  fortified  Electrasol  into  it! 


•  0«od  HeuMkMptng  • 


The  New-Style  Chicken 


The  chicken  of  today  is  a  new  animal. 
It  is  only  distantly  related  to  the  bird 
that  our  grandmother  fattened  and  nur- 
tured for  Sunday  dinners.  Consequently, 
our  chicken  recipes  must  change. 

In  old  days  and  even  today  in  other 
countries,  chickens  scratch  for  a  living  in 
the  barnyard,  developing  sinews,  mus- 
cles, golden  fat  and  .  .  .  flavor. 

The  problem  used  to  be  to  make 
chicken  tender.  The  tough,  stringy  piece 
of  chicken  was  the  nightmare  of  the  Vic- 
torian bride.  Today,  the  big  problem  is 
not  toughness  but  flavor.  The  chicken 
we  buy  is  young  i often  only  6  weeks  old). 
It  has  lived  a  Utopian  existence,  entirely 
on  raised  platforms,  its  feet  never  touch- 
ing the  ground  ...  no  worms  in  its  scien- 
tific diet. 

So  the  housewife  finds  herself  with 
tender  young,  but  bland  birds.  And  a 
new  need  for  recipes  to  give  this  most 
economical  of  birds  some  real  excitement. 

These  recipes,  inspired  by  the  cuisines 
of  many  lands,  have  been  developed  spe- 
cifically to  solve  this  problem,  with  the 
new  chicken  in  mind. 

ROLLED  STUFFED  CHICKEN  BREAST 
WITH  HERB  MUSHROOM  STUFFING 

Real  haute  cuisine — and  attractive  to 
serve  when  you  need  an  impressive 
entree. 


6  whole  chicken 
breasts  (about  3 
to  3V2  lb.),  boned 

1  cup  pale  dry 
sherry 

3  cups  coarsely 
chopped,  fresh  or 
canned,  mush- 
rooms, drained 

Va  cup  butter  or 
margarine 


Va  cup  parsley, 

chopped 
2  Tb.  dried 

marjoram 

1  tsp.  thyme  leaves 
Vz  tsp.  salt 

Vi  tsp.  pepper 

2  cups  bread 
crumbs 

2  Tb.  butter  or 
margarine 


Bone  6  whole  chicken  breasts  i^sec  1 
or  have  your  butcher  do  it).  Pi: 
a  shallow  dish  and  pour  1  cup  \k: 
sherry  over  them.  Cover  and  kn  ,-;uii 
at  room  temperature  for  about  an  ho 

Meanwhile,  saute  3  cups  coars 
chopped  fresh  or  canned,  drained  mu 
rooms  in  cup  butter  or  margarine 
about  5  minutes  or  until  mushrooms  j 
slightly  softened.  Remove  from  heat,  i 
1-4  cup  chopped  parsley,  2  tablespo( 
dried  marjoram,  1  teaspoon  dried  thy 
leaves,  '2  teaspoon  salt,  \  teasp* 
pepper,  and  2  cups  dried  bread  crum 
Mix  well. 

Remove  chicken  breasts  from 
sherry  and  pat  dry  with  paper  tow 
Spread  about  Kt  cup  of  mushroom  n 
ture  on  inside  of  each  chicken  breast  i 
roll  as  for  a  jelly  roll.  Pull  outside  s 
taut,  making  sure  filling  is  complet 
covered.  Secure  rolled  breast  with  too 
picks,  skewers  or  tie  with  string. 

Brush  the  rolled  breast  with  a  litth 
the  sherry  marinade  and  then  witl 
tablespoons  of  melted  butter  or  m 
garine.  Bake  in  a  375"'  pre-heated  ov 
seam  side  down,  uncovered,  for  25  to 
minutes.  Makes  6  servings. 

BREAST  OF  CHICKEN  MARIE  LOUISE 

A  quick  adaptation  of  a  classic  Fre 
dish.  Easy  to  serve  for  a  family  meal, 
glamorous  and  rich  enough  to  star  ; 
dinner  party.  Provide  a  dais  of  ri« 

potatoes. 

6  whole  chicken 

breasts  (about  3 

to  3V2  lb.),  boned 
IV2  tsp.  salt 
Vz  tsp.  white  pepper 
Va  cup  butter  or 

margarine 


V4  cup  dry  light 
white  wine  or  ( 
vermouth 
1  (lO^/i-oz.)  can 
chicken  gravy 
1  tsp.  liquid 

gravy  seasonin 
Vz  cup  heavy  or 
icontinv 


Place  the 
whole  breast, 
skin  side 
down  with  the 
pointed  end 
toward  you, 
on  a  chopping 
board.  Spread 
apart  with  your  hands  until  the 
shovel-shaped  breastbone  pops 
up.  With  a  very,  very  sharp,  small 
knife  loosen  this  bone  (without  cut- 
ting the  breast  in  half).  It  will  take 
some  hacking,  but  eventually  the 
bone  will  come  out  in  one  piece. 
Or  you  may  ask  your  butcher  to 
remove  the  breastbone— some 
markets  do  it  automatically  before 
selling  chicken  breasts. 


Turn  t I 
breast  arou! 
so  the  point 
end  is  a\ 
from  you.W 
your  fing( 
^\  lift  the  fan 
of  one  side 


the  rib  cage.  Insert  the  tip  of  kr 
underneath.  Press  the  flat  of  1 
knife  up  against  the  rib  cage.  ( 
toward  you,  cutting  as  close  to 
ribs  as  possible  and  slightly  lift! 
the  rib  cage  with  your  other  ha 
as  you  go.  Cut  across  entire 
cage  using  short  sawing  and  scr; 
ing  motions.  Continue  until  it 
completely  detached.  Repeat  t 
process  on  other  side  of  brea 


Easy  to  Bone  a  Chicken  Breast 


To  remove  the 
wishbone, 
turn  the 
breast  back 
around  so  the 
pointed  end  is 
■ toward  you. 
Lift  one  projecting  end  of  wishbone 
with  your  fingers;  insert  the  knife 
tip  underneath.  Cut  carefully  to- 
ward you  until  half  of  wishbone  is 
free.  Then  cut  loose  the  other 
side  of  wishbone,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration. 


4  Pat  chicken  breast  gently  ii 
its  original  shape.  Trim  off  any  c 
tilage.  Don't  worry  if  the  bre. 
looks  a  little  mangled  when  you 
through;  it  will  come  together  qu 
nicely  during  cooking. 
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\'hy  does  Mrs.  Maurizi  serve  French's  Instant  Mashed  Potatoes  with  her  very 
(^n  Veal  Palazzo?  (Because  French's  cares  about  flavor  as  much  as  she  does.) 


Mrs.  Maurizi  knows  that  extra  care . . .  extra 
touches  of  flavor . . .  make  Veal  Palazzo  one  of 
her  husband's  favorite  dishes.  Naturally,  in  potatoes 
her  choice  is  French's  Instant  Mashed  Potatoes. 
She  knows  French's  values  fresh,  homemade  flavor 
as  much  as  she  does.  French's  even  supervises 
growing  of  potatoes-1 00%  White-Meat  Idahos 
Flavor.  For  Mrs.  Maurizi  and  her  husband.  For  vou 

Mrs.  Maurizi's  recipe  for  Veal  Palazzo: 

Top  1  to  I'  j  lbs.  veal  scallops  (12  pieces), 
or  very  thinly  sliced  veal  cutlet,  y^ith  thin  slices  of - 
ham  and  Swiss  cheese. 

Roll  up  and  secure  with  picks.  Brown  veal  rolls  in 
2  tablespoons  butter  in  skillet.  Sprinkle  with 
salt  and  white  pepper.  Stir  in  '  2  cup  white  or  rose 
wine,  2  tablespoons  tomato  paste,  1  bay 
leaf,  and  \-2  teaspoon  basil. 
Cover  and  simmer  15  minutes.  4  servings. 


'.\Qurlii,  Weehowken,  New  Jersey 


CHICKEN  eoHiinued 

Bone  6  whole  chicken  breasts  (or  have  your 
butcher  do  it  i.  Sprinkle  with  1  ^  2  teaspoons 
salt  and  ^  2  teaspoon  white  p>epper.  Heat  14 
cup  butter  or  margarine  in  a  hea\'>'  skillet 
until  hot  and  nut-brown  in  color.  Add  breasts 
to  pan  and  saute  until  golden  brown  and 
juices  run  golden  1  about  6  to  S  minutes"*. 
Remove  from  pan  and  keep  warm 


Pour  I4  cup  drj-  light  white  wine  or  dry 
vermouth  into  pan.  Stir  and  bring  to  a  boil. 
Then  add  1  1 10  ^^-oz. '  can  chicken  gra\->-,  1 
teaspoon  liquid  gravy  seasoning,  and  '  2 
cup  hea\">-  cream.  Stir  well  and  cook  about 
3  to  5  minutes  longer.  Serve  gra\->-  over 
chicken  breasts.  Serves  6. 

JAMAICAN  CHICKEN  STEW 

The  original  version  of  this  famous  Ja- 


maican Chicken  Stew  calls  for  cocoj-ams, 
plantains,  green  bananas,  and  country  pep- 
per, and  takes  over  6  hours  to  cook  I  In  case 
you  happen  to  be  out  of  these  exotic 
tropical  vegetables  at  the  moment,  you 
might  try  this  North  American  adaptation 
of  ours  which  is  ready  in  less  than  15  min- 
utes .  .  .  because  you  start  ■with  barbecued 
chickens!  Ever\-one  will  think  this  hearty- 
stew  has  been  simmered  for  hours. 


For  instant  heat  control...  low  cost,  too, 

cook  with  gas 


Blue  Star  Homes  Vr 
feature  gas  cooking 


2  (Z^/j-lb.)  barbecuM 
1  (10-oz.)  pkg.  frozen  kenM|| 
corn 

1  (10^'7-oz.)  can  chicken 

2  yellow  onions,  thinly  slic 
2  green  onions,  chopped 
'/4  tsp.  thyme 

1  (1-lb.)  can  sweet  potatoes 
1  (1-lb.)  can  green  beans 

1  tsp.  salt 

tsp.  pepper 
Dash  hot-pepper  sauce 

Cut    2    i2i2-lb-*  barh 
chickens  into  serxing 
Set  aside.  In  a  large 
combine  1    1 10-oz.  1 
frozen  whole-kernel  com. 
(10 '  o-oz.  1  can  chicken  brot 
thinly    sliced    small  yeUi 
onions,  2  chopped  green  ( 
and      teaspoon  thjme. 
on  the  heat  and  bring  to  a  1 
Cook  about  5  minutes,  or  1 
til  vegetables  are  tender. 

Add  1  1 1-lb.  i  can  sweet  1 
tatoes,  1    1-lb.  1  can 
green  beans  and  the  cut  chin 
parts,  1  teaspoon  salt,  ' . 
spoon  pepper,  and  a  dash] 
hot-pepper  sauce.  Bring 
boil  and  simmer  about  3  raf 
utes  longer. 

Put  into  a  china  tureen  a  I 
ladle  vegetables  and  chick  j 
into  indi\idual  wide-brimm| 
soup  plates.  Serves  6-8. 

GOLDEN  WINGS 

Chicken  is  always  a  bargi  j 
and  the  wings  pro\ide  the  inc  j 
economical  and  some  of  tj 
tastiest  tidbits  on  the 
How  to  dazzle  a  budget'-col 
scious  husband:  serve  Gold! 
Wings,  then  tell  him  how  ma  j 
they  cost! 

24  broiler-fryer  chicken  wing^ 
(about  4  lbs.) 

2  eggs  slightly  beaten 
cup  flour 

2  Tb.  chopped  parsley 
IV2  tsp.  salt 
1-2  tsp.  pepper 
1  tsp.  paprika 
1  cup  cooking  oil 

Mix  1 2  f^P  flour,  2  tablespoci 
chopped  parsley,  1 '  2  teaspoo 
salt,  '  2  teaspoon  pepper  and 
teaspoon  paprika  in  a  ;..ap 
bag. 

Dip  24  chicken  wings 
slightly  beateji  eggs  and  shal 
a  few  pieces  ai  a  time  in 
flour  mixture  in  bag. 

Heat  1  cup  cooking  oil  ii 
hea\T  pan  until  hot. 
chicken  wings  in  hot  oil,  ao 
10  minutes,  turning  to  bro» 
evenly,  then  eat !  Makes 
ser\ings. 

COQ  AU  VIN 

This  garlick>%  oniony  chicki 
triiunph  is  the  pet  redpe  of  ( 
of  Hollj-wood's  best  kna 
beauties— Carroll  Baker, 
she  takes  time  to  dream  it  ( 
get  her  for  her  husband  1 
two  children,  how  could  ; 
do  less? 

4  to  4V^  lbs.  chicken  parts 
V4  cup  butter  or  margarine 
V;  cup  salt  pork 

1  tsp.  salt 

tsp.  pepper 
12  small  white  onions 

2  Tb.  flour 

1  clove  garlic,  crushed 

2  cups  dry  white  wine 
1  (6-oz.)  can  whole  mushrM 
1  bay  leaf,  crumbled 
Vj  tsp.  thyme 
Vj  tsp.  marjoram 
Parsley 


Z^y  on  always  '«o¥"J,, 
or  exciting,  n-  ^^P^" 


If  ama  Mia 

Italian 

i8 

Cookbook 

'  The  Polluck  Book 
'  The  Spanish  Cookboolt 
'  live  High  on  Low  Fat 
Favorite  Recipes 
of  New  England 
'  The  Sportsman's  Cookbook 
The  Freeze  and  Please 
Home  Freezer  Cookbook 


Tlie.Vrtof 


iiiiiris  or 
uiwrioNS 

1% 


lOOl  WAVS 
TO  PLEASE 
A  HUSBAND 


THE  Dinner 
C>^  Party 
Ox)kB(h 


FREE:  25  FAVORITE 
RECIPES  OF  FIRST  LADIES 

What  25  Presidents  enjoyed 
eating  most— with  the  full  recipes 
supplied  by  such  famous  White  House 
hostesses  as  Dolly  Madison,  Jaccjueline 
Kennedy,  "Lady  Bird"  Johnson,  etc. 


HUNDREDS  OF 
UNUSUAL 
GIFT  IDEAS 

Fabulous  cook- 
books most  peo- 
ple have  never 
seen.  You'll  find 
it  easy  to  select 
unusual,  memor- 
able gifts. 


The 
isiiian's 
ikhook 


,  Confeiier«tc 
R«cript  EiooL  ! 


ANSWERS 
TO  YOUR 
MOST-ASKED 
QUESTIONS 

(  noking  advice  anil 
^  .iluablc  tricks-of-thf- 
trade  given  by  noted 
ftHxl  authority,  Mar>* 
Anne  Richards. 


BUFFET 
Fany  Rectp«« 


w 

hat's 

Ca 

okiig 

ol 

WIN  ONE  OF 

1054  VALUABLE  PRIZES 

Here's  your  chance  to  win  $5000 
in  CASH  ...  or  a  Color  TV  set 
...  or  over  one  thousand  other 
prizes. 


Art  of 
Persian 

Cooking 
The  Joy 
of  Cooking 
Cranny's 
Hillbilly  Cookbook 
The  Cookout  Book 


1 


THE 
PASTRY  CHEF 


mm 

HOSTESS^ 

RARE,  ANTIQUE 
COOKBOOKS 

Browse  through  the 
only  known  listing 
of  one-of-a-kind 
cookbook  gems. 
( Orders  will  only 
be  honored  on  a 
first-come  basis. ) 


64 -page  catalog  of  the  world's 
most  unusual  and  best-loved  cookbooks 


1w-\vithout  leaving  vour  home  or  spending  a 
)enny— you  can  "browse"  through  the  world's 
s  ascinating  cookbooks. 

*i  entirely  new  kind  of  catalog  brings  vou  de- 
e  descriptions  of  over  750  of  the  world's  great- 

okbooks.  You  become  acquainted  with  the 
:<  or  so  famous  cookbooks  that  evervbodv  talks 
plus  hundreds  more  that  vou  probably 
w  existed.  Gourmet  cookbooks  b)'  the  great 
I  Down-to-earth  cookbooks  filled  with  treasured 
1  s  passed  from  mother  to  daughter.  Foreign 

:ioks.  Local  cookbooks.  Prize-winning  cook- 
)   Even  rare,  one-of-a-kind  antique  cookbooks. 

Free  Recipes— Coofc/ng  Hints— 1054  Prizes 

eorand-new  Wonderful  World  of  Cookbooks 
a  5  is  studded  with  other  treasures  as  well:  You 
1  full,  the  favorite  recipes  of  25  of  America's 
iLadies  .  .  .  recipes  that  vou  can  use  right  awa\ 
lozens  of  valuable  cooking  and  baking  hints, 
f-the-trade  that  mav  never  have  crossed  \oui 


path.  And— whether  vou  decide  to  buy  any  books  or 
not— vou'll  have  a  chance  to  win  one  of  1054  won- 
derful prizes,  with  a  top  prize  of  $5,000  in  cash.  The 
u  inning  numbers  have  already  been  chosen.  One  of 
them  ma%'  be  in  your  free  copy  of  The  Wonderful 
World  of  Cookbooks. 

Gifts  That  Will  Always  Be  Treasured 

Because  so  manv  of  the  fabulous  cookbooks  de- 
scribed in  this  unique  catalog  are  probably  unknown 
in  vour  area— you'll  find  scores  of  gifts  that  your 
friends  will  prize  .  .  .  gifts  they  will  thank  you  for 
\  ear  after  vear.  The  choice  is  wide  and  so  is  the  price 
range.  You'll  find  everything  from  the  most  de  luxe 
sets  to  perfect  gems  of  cookbooks  that  sell  for  little 
more  than  a  dollar. 

Free— Supply  Limited 
The  Wonderful  World  of  Cookbooks  is  absolutely 
free.  If  vou  look  forward  to  finding  unusual  new 
cookbooks,  we'd  like  you  to  have  a  copy  of  this  64- 
page  catalog.  But  only  a  limited  number  have  been 


printed.  So,  to  avoid  disappointment,  we  urge  you 
to  mail  your  request  today.  Favorite  Recipes  Press, 
Dept.  11,  4325  Old  Shepherdsville  Road,  Louisville, 
Kentucky  40218. 

r-  —  —  

FREE  64-PAGE  COOKBOOK  CATALOG 


FAVORITE  RECIPES  PRESS,  Dept.  11 

4325  Old  Shepherdsville  Road 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40218 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  The  Wonderful 

World  of  Cookbooks.  ( There  is  no  obligation  for  me  to 
buy  anything  or  join  anything— now  or  later.) 


Name . 


(PLEASE  PRINT  PLAINLY) 


Address   

City  

State  Zip  Code  

L  


CHICKEN  continued 

Melt  H  cup  butter  or  margarine  in  a 
hea\'y  pan  and  add  \4  eup  diced  salt  pork. 
Saute  pork  until  well  browned.  Remove 
from  pan  and  reserve  for  later  use.  Sprin- 
kle 4  to  4}^  lbs.  chicken  parts  with  1  tea- 
spoon salt  and  ,'  2  teaspoon  pepper.  Saute 
chicken  in  fat,  a  few  pieces  at  a  time, 
until  golden  brown  on  all  sides.  Remove 


chicken  parts  from  pan  and  place  on 
platter  when  browned.  Saute  12  onions 
until  browned  on  all  sides.  Remove  to 
platter. 

Drain  fat  from  pan.  Then  add  2  table- 
spoons flour  and  1  clove  crushed  garlic. 
Mix  well,  scraping  bottom  of  pan  with 
rubber  spatula.  When  flour  mixture  is 
thoroughly  mixed,  add  2  cups  dry  white 
wine,  1    16-oz.)  can  whole  mushrooms, 


with  liquid,  1  small  crumbled  bay  leaf,  '  j 
teaspoon  thyme  and  ,'  2  teaspoon  mar- 
joram. Add  the  reserved,  browned  salt 
pork  and  mix  well.  Then  add  the  browned 
chicken  parts  and  onions;  bring  to  a  boil. 
Reduce  heat  and  cook  about  25  to  30 
minutes  longer  or  until  chicken  and 
onions  are  tender.  At  serving  time  sprin- 
kle with  chopped  parsley.  Makes  6  ser- 
vings. 


American  Girl  Shoe,  10  American  Drive,  Norwood,  Mass. 


DEPARTMENT  STORES 
CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley  .    Calmo 

Fortuna     Bistrin's 

Oakland.  .  H.  C.  Capwell  Co. 

San  Bernardino   Harris  Co. 

San  Francisco  The  Emporium 

San  Francisco  Macy's  (Lower  Level) 
SeU<:topol   Carlson's 

SHOF.  STORES 

ALASKA 

Kodiak   Kodiak  Connmercial  Co. 

CALIFORNIA 

Codcord  Shoeland 


El  Cerrito  Shoeland 

Los  Altos   Shoeland 

Mt.  View  Sims  Shoes,  264  Castro 

Napa  Fads  N  Fashion, 

3700  Belair  Plaza 

Oakland  A.G.E.,  400  Hegenberger 

Pf  dwood  City  Shoeland 

Sari  Francisco  Kaye's,  1043  Grant 

San  Jose   Shoeland 

San  Leandro  ....  Shoeland,  3011  Alvarado 

San  Lorenzo  Shoeland 

San  Mateo  U  Save,  49  W.  42nd  St. 

San  Pablo  ....  Sinrion's,  810  El  Portal  Blvd. 

San  Pedro  Murray's,  447  W.  6th  St. 

Santa  Rosa  Healey's,  314  Mendocino 

Vallejo  A.G.E.,  1500  Sears  Point  Rd, 


Walnut  Creek  Shoeland 

Walnut  Creek  Simon's, 

1500  Botelho  Dr. 
Whittier  ....  Apollo,  11227  E.  Washington 
Wilmington  .     Murray's,  807  N.  Avalon 

IDAHO 

Moscow    Myklebust's 

OREGON 

Baker  Andy's  Smart  Shoes 

Hermiston    Edwin's  Shoes 

North  Bend       Emporium,  Pony  Village 

WASHINGTON 

Port  Angeles  Family  Shoe  Store 

Spokane  Leon's 


COUNTRY  CHICK /:HICKEi 

Tliis  dish  owes  its  .suph 
cated  flavor  to  a  very  sin 
very  unusual  step  discov 
in  Pakistan  marinating 
chicken  in  plain  yogurt. 

5-6  lbs.  broiler-fryer  chick* 

parts 
IV2  tsp.  salt 
V/2  tsp.  pepper 

1  cup  plain  yogurt 

Vz  cup  unseasoned  bread 
crumbs 

Sprinkle  5  to  6  lbs.  chi( 
parts  with  1 '  2  teaspoons  < 
salt  and  pepper.  Coat  chic 
parts  with  1  cup  plain  yog 
Place  in  a  long,  shallow 
and  let  stand  covered  at  r^ 
temperature  for  about  an  h 
Sprinkle  chicken  i)arts  ' 
2  cup  unseasoned,  fine  b; 
crumbs.  Broil  slowly  aboi 
inches  from  heat,  about 
minutes.  Turn  and  broil 
more  minutes  or  until  chi( 
is  tender  and  juices  run  gol 
Makes  6  servings. 

CHICKEN  CURRY  WITH 
POTATOES 

With  potatoes?  Differ 
we  admit,  but  the  Indian  fr 
who  taught  us  this  re 
swears  it's  authentic  .  . 
the  indescribably  delicioas 
Eastern  flavor. 

5  lbs.  broiler-fryerchicken  ( 

2  tsp.  salt 

Vz  tsp.  pepper 

Vz  cup  butter  or  margarine 

2  onions,  sliced  and  separa 

Into  rings 
10  whole  cloves 

1  bay  leaf,  crumbled 

2  to  3  tsp.  curry  powder 
Vz  tsp.  chili  powder 
Va  tsp.  cinnamon 
2  cups  water 
2  tsp.  salt 

2  (1-lb.)  cans  new  potatoes 

3  chopped  green  onions 

Rub  5  lbs.  broiler-fryer  chi( 
parts  with  2  teaspoons  salt 
3^2  teaspoon  pepper.  Heai 
cup  butter  or  margarine 
large  heavy  skillet  and 
chicken  parts,  a  few  piece 
a  time,  until  the  skin  beco 
golden.  Remove  and  i)lac< 
a  platter.  Saute  2  medium 
ions,  sliced  and  separated 
rings,  10  whole  cloves  ar 
crumbled  bay  leaf,  2  to  3 
spoons  curry  powder,  '  _> 
spoon  chili  powder  and  'j 
spoon  cinnamon  in  dripp 
in  pan  for  about  5  minuU 
until  onions  become  clear 
pale  golden. 

Place  the  chicken  parts  1 
in  the  skillet,  cover  and  1 
over  low  heat.  Spoon  s 
mixture  over  chicken.  1 
pour  in  2  cups  water  and  2 
spoons  .salt.  Stir  and  cook  > 
low  heat  about  20  mini 
While  chicken  is  cooking, 
2  n-lb.)  cans  of  new  pota 
into  '  2-in<*h  cubes.  At  en 
cooking  time,  add  the  d 
potatoes  to  the  chicken 
cook  over  low  heat,  uncove 
for  about  5  more  minutes, 
to  mix  well. 

At  serving  time,  lift  out 
tiitocH  will)  a  slotted  sp 
place  in  an  attractive  .ser 
<lish  and  sprinkle  top  wil 
chopped  green  onionH.  S< 
gravy  in  a  bowl  along  with 
chicken.  Serves  (i.  I 


WoHj  for  every  woman: 
the  [second] deodorant 
you  may  need  every  day  whether 
you  know  it  or  not. 


"Norforms, 


the  internal  deodorant, 
kills  germs  ...stops  feminine 
odor  before  it  can  offend. 


*s  a  physiological  fact,  human 
can  become  immune  to  their 
odors — odors  which  may  be  of- 
ive  to  others.  For  underarm 
•,  most  fastidious  women  use  a 
lorant  every  single  day. 
lit  women  have  an  even  more 
3US  problem. ..daily  internal 
nine  odor,  caused  by  internal 
IS.  For  this,  a  woman  needs  a 
J«>ncf  deodorant. 

"hat  can  you  use?  Douching  is  a 
J  ance,  and  doctors  may  say  you 
Midn't  douche  daily.  Now  thank 


goodness,  there's  something  easier, 
and  you  can  use  it  every  day — 
Norforms. ' 

Norforms  is  a  tinj'^  suppository, 
the  size  of  your  fingertip.  Norforms 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  doc- 
tors. It's  as  easy  to  use  as  your 
underarm  deodorant . . .  and  just  as 
1^^^^^^^  important. 
^^^^^^^H  Here's  how  a  Nor- 
^^^^^^^H  forms  works.  After 

^^^^^^^^^^  Here's  a  Norforms  .  .  . 
^^^^^^H^        small  and  easy  to  use! 


insertion,  it  spreads  a  powerful  ger- 
micidal film  that  kills  germs,  and  so 
stops  odor  internally  . . .  before  it 
even  becomes  a  problem.  (And  Nor- 
forms is  so  safe,  it  won't  harm  deli- 
cate tissue.) 

Remember,  even  those  who  love 
you  most  may  hesitate  to  tell  you, 
so  protect  yourself.  Use  a  Norforms 
every  day.  You'll  feel  clean,  fresh, 
and  secure,  because  Norforms  stops 
feminine  odor  internally  . . .  before  it 
can  offend. 

Norforms,  the  internal  deodorant. 


THE  NORWICH  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 


At  last- 
the  full  impact 
of  flavor 
in  low  calona 
soft  drinks. 
In  quick  chilling 
cans  from 
Del  Monte- 
naturally! 


LPeUnontr 


GRAPE 


Uti  IHAN  i  CAtI 

'it  t  n  oi  if 


Blue-Chip  Beauty  Investments 


A  sauna  for  your  face 


Irons  auiay  dry  skin 


International  hair  dryer 


For  a  space-age  hair  set 


Here  they  are,  the  beauty  machines — and  what  could  be  more  logical  in  I 
era  known  as  the  electronics  age?  Each  of  the  five  machines,  above,  hi 
make  your  beauty  life  easier,  helps  make  you  prettier  (and  some  of  thi 
by  the  way,  are  identical  to  the  machines  that  professional  salons  depeflj 
upon).  All  have  a  clean-cut  space-age  look  about  them  and  are  compaj 
enough  so  that  storage  is  no  problem.  And  all  are  blue-chip  investmenl 
guaranteed  to  pay  off  in  long-term  beauty  dividends. 

A.  Thorough,  pore-deep  cleansing  is  absolutely  essential  for  a  clear,  pn 

complexion.  A  century -old,  and  hard-to-improve-upon,  method  of  cleansi 
the  skin  is  the  sauna,  whose  beneficial  vapors  open  the  pores  and  make 
glow.  So  consider  a  miniature  electric  "sauna"  for  your  face.  The  one  sl 
is  made  of  lightweight  plastic,  and  the  steam  is  generated  electrically.  Cli 
plastic  mask  is  shaped  to  fit  your  face  (the  rim  fits  tightly,  so  that  no  st 
escapes  and  wilts  your  hairdo).  In  addition  to  the  hot  steam  vapors,  th 
an  alternate  cold-water  spray  for  intermittent  cooling  and  to  close  poB 
at  the  end  of  the  treatment.  Called  Face-Clean,  it's  available  at  Hammacltt 
Schlemmer,  145  E.  57th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  $40.  Add  75c  for  shipping  charg^ 


B.  New  York  skin  specialist  Georgette  Klinger  has  invented  the  elecl 
"face  iron,"  above,  that  presses  cream  into  the  skin,  helps  promote  heall 
circulation  and  alleviates  dryness.  She's  also  created  a  cod-liver-oil  masi 
which  she  recommends  for  use  in  tandem  with  the  face  iron — the  combiM 
tion  Miss  Klinger  opts  for,  instead  of  a  heavy  night  cream.  Iron,  $26;  masi 
$6,  ppd.  Write  to  Georgette  Klinger,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 

C.  Master's  DeLuxe  Commander  Hand  Hair  Dryer — one  of  Vidal  Sasso(«(| 
favorite  working  tools  (Sassoon  is  the  English  scissors  wizard  whose  § 
metric  cut  made  short  hair  sensational).  Use  it  as  he  does,  as  a  help 
brushing  out  each  curl  after  roller  has  been  removed,  and  to  smooth  a 
shape  a  hairdo.  In  chrome,  with  plastic  dryer  hood,  $29.95,  plus  75c  posi 
age,  at  Hammacher  Schlemmer,  145  E.  57th  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y. 

D.  Hair  beauty  in  the  palm  of  your  hand— Braun's  portable  mini-dryer 
just  five  inches  long,  travels  everywhere  with  you,  comes  with  its  ow 
adai)ter  so  that  you  can  i^lug  it  in  on  any  international  scene.  Just  the  ihm 
Ux),  for  emergency  lingerie  and  nail-polish  drying  jobs.  Mini-dryer  wit 
case,  $22.45,  available  at  Macy's,  Herald  Square,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  | 

E.  For  an  instant  set  the  space-age  way,  electric  rollers  arc  liere.  Simi^Iy  s< 
hair  as  always,  on  these  specially  heated  rollers,  clii)  tliom,  and  a  droop 
liairdo  is  revived  in  minutes.  Complete  set  includes  18  rollers— 10  large, 
medium,  2  small  -  jilus  clii)s,  all  neatly  organized  in  a  kit  (the  kit  itsc 
l)]ugs  into  wall  outlet  to  iieat  rods).  Made  by  Carmen  Nortli  American 
Inc..  it's  at  Macy's.  Herald  Square  N.Y.,  N.Y.  $^19.95,  add  7.Sc  ix)slaKi 

N<iw  Vork  8t«t«  ri«>|rj«nt»  |ilna%«t  ndtJ  %»\a%  lax 
lllijttmtlont  by  titut.n  P»ij|  L)«ri|jfot 


tame 


New  American  Dressing  from  Seven  Seas. 
It's  a  new,  different  kind  of  dressing  that 
goes  on  like  mayonnaise,  but  goes  wild! 
Wiid  on  tomatoes.  Its  Dtendea 
with  18  herbs  and  flavors. 
*£j^Wild  on  potato  salad. 
\^TAnd  you  don't  have  to  add  a  thing.  4 
Wild  on  tuna.j^k  American's  got  fleck; 
of  flavor  that  ^^you  can  see^ 
Wild  on  sandwiches.  Go  wild 
with  new  American  Dressin 

Andenon.  Oaimn  ft  G>- 


^  911 


1-2-3  Meat  Loaf 


1.  Turn  on  oven  and  set  at  350  (moderate). 

2.  Mix  well  in  a  2^^-quart  bowl  2  lbs.  ground  lean  Beef, 
1%  cups  PET  Evaporated  Milk  (1  tall  can)  and  1  pkg. 
(2  envelopes)  LIPTON  Onion  Soup  Mix. 

3.  Put  mixture  into  an  ungreased  shallow  baking  pan. 
With  wet  hands,  shape  into  a  loaf.  Bake  1  hour. 
Serves  8  to  10. 


i 


Everyday  foods  become 

so  much  more  with 
PET  Evaporated  Milk 


Home  on  a  Hill  • 

By  ROBERT  W.  WELLS 

The  changing  seasons  are  not  the  only  evidence  of  time's  passingl 


My  youngest  son  takes  it  for  granted 
that  distance  and  uncluttered  space  are 
part  of  a  boy's  inheritance.  Bobby  has 
nearly  forgotten  what  it  was  like  to  live 
in  a  suburban  house  where  he  looked  out 
only  on  other  suburban  houses,  the 
mindless  glow  of  television  tubes  visible 
through  the  picture  windows. 

At  night  he  stands  with  me  now  un- 
der the  dark  bowl,  as  his  brothers  and 
sister  once  stood  in  a  time  now  lost. 
The  stars  are  suspended  just  above  the 
branches  of  a  shagbark  hickory  down 
the  slope  of  our  hill.  The  lights  of 
distant  houses  have  a  friendly  look. 
The  moon  forms  soft  shadows  on  the 
tilted  fields. 

The  horses  behind  the  white  board 
fences  we  have  built  for  them  are  dim 
shapes  standing  quietly  together,  wait- 
ing for  dawn.  Andrew,  the  collie,  sits  on 
his  haunches  looking  wistfully  toward 
the  smells  of  the  country  night.  The  in- 
sect chorus  is  so  much  a  natural  part  of 
things  that  it  takes  an  effort  of  the  will 
to  hear  it,  but  the  whippoorwill  is  more 
insistent. 

As  the  constellations  wheel  impercep- 
tibly through  their  ancient  paths,  I  am 
made  conscious  of  passing  time.  The 
boy,  in  a  different  way,  is  brushed  by  a 
similar  thought. 

"When  I  grow  up  "  he  begins, 

then  stops.  He  rubs  his  hand  across  the 
collie's  ridged  head. 

"That  will  be  a  long  time  yet."  The 
words  are  to  reassure  myself. 

"When  I  grow  up,  will  I  still  live 
here?" 

There  can  be  no  satisfactory  answer. 
Who  can  tell?  I  have  seen  other  11- 
year-olds  who  belonged  to  me  vanish- 
replaced  by  two  young  men  and  a  pretty 
girl.  The  view  from  our  hill  is  changing, 
too.  Some  of  the  lights  in  the  distance 
were  not  there  a  year  ago.  Living  on  a 
hill,  the  inevitability  of  change  is  impos- 
sible to  ignore. 


St 


)till,  I  have  never  regretted  our  de- 
cision to  move  from  the  suburbs  to  a 
place  with  a  distant  view.  In  negotiating 
to  buy  our  hillside,  I  kept  silent  about 
the  things  that  were  important.  We 
spoke  instead  of  nonessentials— the 
number  of  acres,  the  amount  of  frontage 
on  the  country  road,  for  these  have  ne- 
gotiable values.  The  things  that  made 
the  place  worth  buying  were  left  un- 
mentioned. 

It  was  just  as  well.  How  much  is  it 
worth  to  watch  dusk  settle  on  another 
range  of  glacial  hills  10  miles  away? 
How  do  you  place  a  value  on  watching  a 
cloudburst  sweep  in  from  the  west,  with 
trees  bending  before  it  and  then  the 
rain  driving  in  across  the  meadow,  the 
grass  bowing  to  the  ground,  the  small 
and  anxious  birds  blowing  like  leaves  in 
the  summer  wind? 

And  so  the  land  was  bought  without 
such  assets  being  mentioned.  The  slakes 
that  marked  dimensions  of  the  house 
were  pounded  into  the  rocky  moraine 
the  glacier  Mt  a  mere  10,000  years  ago. 
1  stood  on  the  ground  inside  the  bound- 
aries  measured  by  the  stakes  and  pic- 
lurcd  how  it  would  be  there  when  the 
liouHi'  was  built,  thinking:  Here  is  where 
(ny  wife  and  children  will  wal<'h  the  sun 
go  down  beyond  those  dislant  liiliH. 


In  the  years  since,  I  have  not 
disappointed.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  li^ 
again  in  a  place  where  the  horizc 
close  at  hand  or  where  other  houses  I 
the  view.  The  scene  from  our  hi) 
never  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  be] 
The  hawk  that  drifts  above  the  dis| 
ridge  will  not  be  there  tomorrow, 
cloud  that  momentarily  obscures] 
sun  will  never  pass  that  way  again. 

The  sweep  of  the  seasons  does! 
steal  upon  us  as  it  might  in  a  vallej 
the  spring,  the  first  tentative  thrust  I 
green  are  visible  before  the  last  snowl 
withdrawn  from  the  shaded  slopes) 
summer,  the  fields  grow  fat  under! 
eyes.  When  autumn  comes,  the 
splash  of  color  is  glimpsed  in  the 
tance  where  a  maple  grows,  and  t] 
the  season  rushes  on  to  inevitable  de 


Jven  m  winter,  the  scene  has  I 
monotony.  One  day  the  dawn  catcl 
each  bush  outlined  in  shimmering  c 
tal.  The  next,  the  brown  hillsides  shl 
off  their  covering  of  snow.  By  even] 
the  white  flakes  begin  swirling  out  of  ^ 
west,  and  in  the  morning  our  world 
changed  its  look  again. 

But  on  a  summer  night  it  is  possj 
to  forget  the  inevitability  of  imperJ 
nence.  An  Indian  trail  once  passed  rl 
where  my  son  and  I  are  standingjj 
it  not  likely  that  another  man 
boy,  caught  here  by  falling  nig 
once  watched  the  same  constellatil 
and  talked  as  we  talk  now? 

Only,  then,  the  father  could  say  tsI 
confidence  that  when  his  son  was  a  nl 
the  land  would  be  the  same.  It  wol 
always  be  the  same,  with  the  deer 
lowing  their  immemorial  trails, 
pigeons  darkening  the  sky,  the  riv 
full  of  fish,  people  living  on  the  ear' 
but  not  altering  it. 

But  now  we  know  better.  I  cannot 
my  son  that  he  will  live  in  the  sa, 
house  and  stand  on  the  same  glacial  b 
side  when  he  is  grown.  Even  if  he  dc 
it  will  not  be  the  place  we  know  now 
can  sense  the  bulldozers  coming.  1 
lights  we  see  in  the  distance  will  mi 
tiply.  The  view  will  change,  and  i 
only  with  the  seasons.  A  view  fron 
hill  exacts  a  penalty,  the  recognit 
that  permanence  is  a  myth. 

Still,  perhaps  it  does  not  matter.  1 
boy  is  here  now,  a  nucleus  of  the  man 
will  become.  And  when  he  dismisses  i 
failure  to  answer  his  question  about  li 
future  and  walks  off  down  the  hill 
follow  him. 

In  the  dark  our  feet  remember  I 
path.  Through  a  gate  we  walk,  past  I 
musing  horses.  Down  a  slope  we  go, 
another  rise  in  the  rolling  land  to  a  pla 
where  the  lights  from  the  houses  s 
hidden. 

We  stand  on  another  hill  looki 
across  the  countryside  at  another  vie 
with  nothing  to  show  that  we  are  und 
siege  from  the  changing  future. 

The  collie  breaks  the  silence.  He  is  i 
with  a  clumsy  rush  down  the  slope 
|)ursuit  of  a  rustle.  My  son  has  bei 
thinking.  He  has  reached  a  decision. 

"When  I  grow  up,"  he  tells  me,  "1 
l)uild  my  house  on  this  hill  instead." 

And  when  I  turn  toward  him  in  ti 
durkru'HH,  he  has  taken  a  step  awi 
from  me.  EH 


Beauty 
signals 

LEGS 

ler  and  fall  are  sea- 
f  double  exposure  for 
egs.  Not  only  will  you 
aring  the  usual  brief, 
eather  fashions,  but, 
're  like  most  women, 
skirts  will  be  shorter 

,  ever  before,  too.  So 
lot  make  legs  as  see- 
y  as  possible  by  tak- 
dvantage  of  all  the 

■  irful  new  grooming 
especially  created  for 
?  To  start  you  out, 
listed  just  some  of 
s  available  below: 

prefer  shaving  to  any 

■  otluT  metlxxis  of  di'- 
g  your  ii'Ks,  you  mlKht 
usiiiK  the  Lady  Gillette 
Bag.  This  plastic  carry- 
contains  Aerosol  Pre- 
ng  Conditioner  to  lu- 
.  e  the  skin,  a  razor  and 
iser  of  stainless  steel 

1,  and  After-Shave  Mois- 
T  for  a  final  softening 
moothing.  The  carry-all 
araphernalia  costs  $3.1(;. 

er  very  feminine  way 

)e  with  the  hair  problem 
se  a  cream  depilatory.  A 
ment  with  Elizabeth 
/s  Sleek,  for  example,  is 
iple  as  this:  Smooth  the 
on  clean,  dry  legs;  wail 
1  minutes;  then  rinse  off 
ream  hair  rinses  away 
t.  $1.50.  $2.25. 

ep  leg  hair  away  for  six 

ight  weeks,    try  Ella 
Cold  Wax  Depilatory, 
simple  procedure:  You 
wax  directly  from  tube, 
itrip  it  away— hair  comes 
linlessly,  with  the  wax. 
1  hair  does  return  it  will 
fter  in  texture.  Write  to 
Bache,  24  East  55th  St., 

2.  An  8-oz.  economy  pack- 
.  $5.50  postpaid. 

uick,  neat  shaving  Clair- 

LTltra  Smooth  Cosmetic 
ng  Creme  fits  the  bill, 
apply  this  clear  fragrant 
>  your  legs  and  shave  as 
.  Be  sure  to  rub  the  excess 
I  to  moisturize  your  legs, 
is  in  blue  and  white 
c  tube.  79c,  $1.29. 

}f  our  favorite  new  ideas 

ou  (one  that's  old  hat  to 
len):  lather  up  your  legs 
a  shaving  brush  and 
ng  soap  before  shaving, 
ley  has  a  delightful  shav- 
3ap  in  a  wooden  case  that 
s  of  lavender  and  ver- 
.  $1.50.  Borrow  the  brush 
your  husband. 

speedy,  dry  shaving  you 


Of  course  you're  attracted  to  new  Gala's  pretty  borders—  . 
but  more  important . . . 


there's  no  softer ...       no  thirstier ...      no  stronger  paper  towel 


Border  to  border,  new  Gala  is  the  hardest-working  paper  towel 
you  can  buy.  And  that's  the  real  beauty  of  it. 


NEW  DECORATED  TOWEL 

m  Northern 


THE 
BIG 
ROLL 


GaLA 


(I  I) 


AMERICAN 

CAN  COMPANY 


Two 
layers 
thick 


might  consider  investing  in  the  Remington 
Electric  Beauty  Shaver  and  whiz  hair  away 
electrically.  Take  your  choice  of  models  in 
blue,  gold  or  rose.  Comes  in  a  flower-topped 
case  for  compact  storage.  $18.95. 

By  now  you  know  you  can't  ignore  your 
knees.  One  way  to  make  them  prettier  is  to 
use  Charles  of  the  Ritz's  three-minute 


facial  mask.  Called  Facial  Glow,  it's  for 
toning  and  bringing  up  the  color  of  your 
knees,  also  smooths  and  softens  the  skin,  $2. 

Estee  Lauder's  Youth-Dew  Body  Satinee 
is  a  wonderfully  fragrant  and  rich  body 
lotion  to  keep  legs  soft.  Be  sure  to  massage 
it  all  the  way  up  the  leg— not  just  to  your 
knee  as  before.  This  is  one  of  the  most 


pleasant  precautions  against  dry  skin  we 
know  of.  4  oz.  $3.50,  8  oz.  $5.00. 

If  your  legs  aren't  naturally  tanned,  get 
your  tan  from  a  bottle.  Helena  Rubin- 
stein's Tan-in-a-Mmute  gives  legs  a  warm 
golden  glow.  Smooth  on  witii  cotton  or 
sponge.  Repeat  application  for  darker 
shades.  $1.50.  end 


How  to  steal  a  dog 


It's  easy.  Feed  him  Friskies  Mix.  And  he'll  know 
whose  dog  he  really  is.  Those  crunchy,  golden 
chunks  with  their  savory  Flavor  Crust  are  some- 
thing a  dog  can  really  get  his  mouth  around.  Every 
time-  he  crunches  a  chunk,  he  I'eels  more  loved  and 
secure.  He  has  a  sense  of  well-being  after  a  well- 
^-ounded  bowl  of  Friskies.  He  should.  Carnation 


loads  Friskies  Mix  with  protein.  Twenty  percent 
more  protein  (for  spirit  and  energy)  than  the 
Minimum  Daily  Requirement  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council. 

Feed  a  dog  Friskies  Mix  and  he's  ?yo7/?^dog.Wc  know. 
For  years,  Carnation  has  hel{)ed  steal  the  hearts 
of  more  dogs  with  Friskies  Mix  than  anyone. 


Friskie! 

MIX 

A  biilanoed  meal  fordogr 

from  (S-natlcj 


iiti lined  from  piujc  its 

le  stood  ill  the  doorway  of  her  bed- 
Din,  a  blanket  held  to  her,  |)eerii)y;  at 
■r  visitor. 

"I  gave  her  fast  talk,  I  said  I  was  one 
the  fellows  living  upstairs  and  I 
imed  a  girl  whose  name  was  also  on  the 
)()r  where  was  she?  I  asked.  She  said 
cryone  had  gone  out  of  town." 
Assuming  he  did  live  U|)stairs,  and 
lew  mutual  friends. 
If  said,  "Wait  a  min- 
f  I'll  put  some  c-of- 
(•  on." 

DeSalvo  said,  "OK 
lU  want  me  to  go  out 
ui  bring   back  some 
lughnuts?" 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said. 

('  dosed  the  door  with 

-  tinkling  bells.  They 
111  into  the  kitchen; 

brought  out  "two 
ii-shaped  cups,"  set 

kettle  of  water  on  the 
lu  iien  range,  and  made 

ilfee.  They  moved  to 
ic  living  room:  Mi.ss 

issette  sat  on  a  chair 
l  ar  the  Christmas  tree; 
irSulvoweiU  to  a  couch 

ro.sti  tile  room. 

"She  put  a  record,  1 
link  it  was  a  Christmas 

>iig,  on   her  record 

i.\  er  and  we  listened. 
I  1  was  looking  ut  her 
1  netting  worked  up. 
'  ire  she  knew  it  1  had 

.  .irni  around  her  neck, 
lit-  fell  back  on  lop  of 
;f  and  pa.>is»'d  out.  .  .  ." 
ir  ripped  otf  her  pa- 
iiiias  and  "had  iiiter- 
'iiise  with  her." 

Hollomly  asked  why 
icSalvo  covered  up  the 

'liy.  He  was  beginning 
'  \enture  into  areas 
,  he  knew,  must  ulti- 

lu  ly   be  probed  by 
>\  chiatrists. 

"She  was  so  difTer- 
ni,  ■  DeSalvo  said.  He 
1  fined  to  search  for 
tirds.  "I  just  didn't 
ant  to  see  her  like 
liat."  He  fell  silent. 
She  treated  me  like  a 
lan  -I  covered  her  all 
way.  She  was  still 
aihing,  her  face  was 
^veiling  up,  I  put  the 
louse  and  stocking 
round  her  neck,  her 
ice  kept  swelling  up. 
he  did  me  no  harm. 
Vhy  did  I  do  it  to  her?" 
I  is  eyes  met  Bottomly's. 
le  seemed  on  the  verge 
I  tears,  but  he  controlled  himself  and 
as  returned  quietly  to  his  cell. 


balvo  continued  through  the  summer 
and  early  autumn  of  1965.  They  met  in 
.secrecy.  Once  every  week  or  so  Detec- 
tives Tuney  and  DiNatale  drove  Bot- 
tomly  to  Bridgewater,  where  he  vanished 
into  a  room  with  his  tape-recorder;  the 
incredible  story  unfolded,  growing  more 
bizarre  as  it  continued.  In  an  anteroom, 
the  detectives  talked,  smoked,  i)layed 
gin,  consulted  with  Bottomly  whenever 
he  emerged  to  check  a  fact,  to  formulate 
a  question.  Transcripts  were  made,  and 


self— against  the  Strangler!  She  and  her 
friends  all  got  together  and  they're  tak- 
ing lessons  at  a  gym.  They  start  showing 
me  what  they  can  do.  I  say  to  my  sister, 
'Sure  you  can  handle  the  Strangler  if 
you  get  him?'  She  said,  'Oh,  I'm  pretty 
well  prepared  for  him.'  And  before  she 
knows  it  I  had  her  in  that  hold,  she 
couldn't  do  nothing.  She  says,  'Well, 
I'm  learning.'" 

Or,  in  a  sudden  change  of  aspect,  he 
spoke  as  if  he  were  the  impersonal  tool  of 


Start  the  school  year  right 
with  Webster's  Seventh  New  Collegiate 


Old  dictionaries  cannot  give  today's  students  the  thousands  of 
new  words  that  have  entered  our  language  —  words  they  use 
daily  in  their  courses. 

But  Webster's  Seventh  New  Collegiate  does:  with  20,000  new 
words  and  new  meanings  .  .  .  with  130,000  entries  in  all.  It  is  the 
only  "Webster"  with  scientific  names  of  plants  and  animals  .  .  . 
rules  for  spelling  and  punctuation.  Required  or  recommended  at 
schools  and  colleges  everywhere,  this  is  the  only  desk  dictionary 
based  on  Webster's  Third  New  International,  the  word  authority 
of  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office  and  our  courts  of  law. 

Start  the  school  year  right  with  this  proven  aid  to  success.  At 
book,  department,  and  stationery  stores.  $5.75  plain,  $6.75 
indexed.  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Massachusetts  01101. 

Beware  of  substitute  "Websters". 
Insist  on  the  genuine. 

MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

The  leading  name  in  dictionaries  since  1847 
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Dictionary 


Look  for  ttie  book  in  tlie  brigtit  red  jacket! 


1 


1  June  26, 1965,  a  jury  found  George 
sar  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  de- 

in  the  shooting  of  Irvin  Hilton,  the 
station  owner,  the  previous  Septem- 

Later,  he  would  be  granted  a  new 
. )  To  those  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
s  office  reading  the  news  of  the  con- 
|)n,  Nassar  receded  as  a  suspect  in 
-tranglings.  DeSalvo  loomed  larger 
larger  as  the  man  to  watch, 
he  sessions  between  .Assistant  .Attor- 

General  John  Bottomly,  George 
rrath.  the  guardian,  and  .\lbert  De- 


the  two  detectives  then  went  over  this 
information  with  Lieutenants  Donovan 
and  Sherry  in  Boston,  and  with  their 
colleagues  familiar  with  the  stran- 
gling*! in  Cambridge,  Lynn,  Salem  and 
Lawrence. 

Sometimes,  as  DeSalvo  revealed  new 
facets  of  his  character,  Bottomly  felt 
himself  a  participant  in  a  mad  |)arody  of 
an  inquisition.  Surely  it  could  not  be 
real,  thi.«  conversation,  DeSalvo  sud- 
denly giggling,  conspiratorial   

"This  is  going  to  be  comical,"  he  was 
sajing.  "We're  all  at  a  New  Year's  Eve 
party,  the  family,  see?  Well  I  find  out 
my  sister's  taking  judo  to  protect  her- 


fate.  He  told  of  Erica  Wilsing,  the  Ger- 
man waitress  who  escaped  him: 

"She  was  in  the  position,  she  was 
ready  to  go,  she  was  good  as  gone.  '  He 
spoke  with  finality.  "I  had  both  arms 
around  her  from  behind — but  I  couldn't 
do  it.  I  don't  know  why.  I  had  a  knife,  I 
could  have  laid  her  open  —  " 

She  was  a  strong  girl,  she  fought, 
kicked,  bit,  and  still  — "I  couldn't  hit 
her.  I  couldn't.  I  got  loose,  I  ran  out  of 
the  place,  grabbing  my  jacket  from  the 
chair  -  boy,  she  was  screaming.  She  was 
really  sounding  off." 

Three  weeks  after  his  abortive  attack 
on  Miss  Wilsing,  DeSalvo  found  himself 


in  Lawrence,  30  miles  from  Boston.  It 
was  Saturday,  March  9,  1963,  the  day 
Mary  Brown  was  found  murdered  in 
her  apartment,  her  head  battered  and 
covered  with  a  sheet. 

DeSalvo,  who  was  now  talking  with 
animation,  exclaimed,  "Oh,  that's  a 
terrible  one!"  when  Bottomly  wrote 
Mary  Brown's  name  in  his  notebook. 
"Whew!"  DeSalvo  added.  "This  is 
something  unbelievable!" 

Mary  Brown  was  about  60,  he  said. 

"Were  you  sober?" 
Bottomly  asked. 

"I  don't  drink,"  De- 
Salvo replied,  almost 
primly.  Unexpectedly, 
he  said,  "You're  think- 
ing this  is  so  different 
from  the  rest  of  them. 
Right?  You're  thinking. 
Well,  this  guy  wants  to 
make  a  name  for  him- 
self, why  is  he  bringing 
in  this  one  here  that  has 
no  similarities?  I  could 
just  as  well  forget  about 
it  and  explain  nothing 
to  you." 

"That's  right,"  said 
Bottomly,  his  manner 
(]uite  imperturbable. 
"You  could  do  that  with 
all  of  them." 

DeSalvo  sighed.  "I 
picked  up  this  pipe,  put 
it  in  my  back  pocket,  I 
knock  on  her  door.  I  tell 
her  we  got  to  paint  the 
kitchen  and  I  got  to 
.see  it.  'I  hera's  a  table 
there  with  a  little  yel- 
low radio,  to  the  right  ;i 
refrigerator,  a  sink  with 
brass  faucets,  a  back 
door  in  the  right  corner 
of  the  kitchen,  when  you 
look  out  the  kitchen 
window  you  see  a  slate 
roof.  .  .  ."  He  rattled  off 
these  details  as  if  com- 
pelled to  prove  beyond 
doubt  that  he  had  been 
there,  that  he  had  com- 
mitted this  untypical 
Strangler  murder. 

"As  she  walked  from 
the  kitchen,  her  back  to 
me,  I  hit  her  on  the  back 
of  the  head  with  the 
pipe.  She  went  down. 
She  was  gray-haired,  a 
big  woman.  I  got  a  sheet 
from  a  chair  and  covered 
her.  I  kept  hitting  her 
and  hitting  her.  .  .  ." 
His  voice  faltered. 

Bottomly  recalled 
that  Mary  Brown  had 

 I      difficulty  sleeping  in  a 

bed  because  of  asthma. 
She  found  it  easier  to  doze  in  a  living- 
room  chair  covered  with  a  bed  sheet. 
Could  anyone  but  her  murderer  know- 
that  a  sheet  was  on  the  chair?  Would  not 
anyone  else  have  said  he  got  the  sheet 
from  a  drawer,  or  a  closet? 

Bottomly  did  his  best  to  keejj  the  re- 
cital flowing  in  chronological  order.  Ea -h 
time  they  met,  DeSalvo  would  begin  by 
muttering  his  victims'  names  until  he 
reached  one  he  had  not  yet  discussed.  .\l 
one  session  he  suddenly  remembered 
that  he  had  almost  strangled  a  woman  a 
week  before  killing  Anna  Slesers.  "I 
caught  sight  of  myself  in  a  mirror  in  the 
bedroom  and  it  stopped  (continued) 
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BOSTON  STRANGLER  continued 

me.  I  got  down  on  my  knees  and  I 
prayed,  O  God,  what  am  I  doing,  I'm  a 
married  man,  I'm  tiie  father  of  two  chil- 
dren, O  God  help  me!"  The  words  came 
out  in  a  rush.  "I  got  out  of  there  fast. 
It  wasn't  like  it  was  me,  Mr.  Bottomly — 
it  was  like  it  was  someone  else  I  was 
watching.  I  just  took  off." 

Now  he  spoke  about  Joann  Graff,  the 
pattern  designer  in  Lawrence.  "I'd  been 
in  Lawrence  maybe  two 
months  before  the  Graff 
thing,"  he  said.  "You 
don't  know  where  you're 
going,  you're  just  driv- 
ing around,  and  I  see 
I'm  in  Lawrence  .  .  ." 
He  wandered  into  the 
building  on  Essex  Street 
where  Miss  Graff  lived, 
glanced  at  names  on  the 
mailboxes.  "I  spotted 
her  name,  the  only 
single  girl's  name,  all  the 
others  were  businesses 
or  married  couples.  It 
was  the  only  logical 
name,  right?  But  the 
apartments  weren't 
numbered,  so  I  didn't 
know  which  one  was 
hers."  He  climbed  the 
stairs  and  rapped  at 
random  at  one  door.  "A 
guy  opened  it.  Natu- 
rally I  didn't  want  to 
talk  to  a  man,"  De- 
Salvo  said.  "I  kept  my 
hand  over  my  face.  I 
said,  'Can  you  tell  me 
where  Joann  Graff 
lives?'" 

Bottomly  remem- 
bered the  story  told  by 
Kenneth  Rowe,  the  en- 
gineering student  who 
lived  a  floor  above  Joann . 

"So  this  guy  points 
to  an  apartment  across 
the  hall  and  says,  'You  | 
see  that  apartment  ■ 
there — it's  the  same  one 
down  one  flight.'" 


She  had  taken  two  or  three  steps  into 
the  bathroom  when  he  grabbed  her.  "I 
took  her  to  the  bed  ...  I  had  a  knife.  I 
said,  'Don't  scream  and  I  won't  hurt 
you.'  I  said,  'I'm  going  to  tie  you  up.' 
She  was  on  the  bed.  I  let  her  sit  up.  I 
said,  'Be  quiet!'— someone  was  going  by 
the  door.  I  had  my  hand  around  her 
neck,  I  pulled  her  back  on  the  bed . . .  she 
passed  out.  .  .  ." 

Everything  was  over  in  10  or  15  min- 
utes, he  said,  from  the  time  he  entered 


dignity.  The  man  had  killed  her,  and  yet 
could  not  fix  her  name  in  his  mmd. 

In  essence  DeSalvo  told  the  same 
story  that  he  had  told  under  hypno- 
analysis,  save  that  he  now  went  into  the 
actual  killing.  When  he  knocked  on  Eve- 
lyn Corbin's  door,  a  woman's  voice 
asked,  "Who  is  it?  What  do  you  want?" 

"I  have  to  do  some  work  in  your 
apartment,"  DeSalvo  said. 

The  door  opened  a  few  inches  and 
Mrs.  Corbin  peered  out.  DeSalvo  turned 
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'nee  he  got  to  the 
floor  below,  he  knocked 
on  Joann's  door.  She 
opened  it  slightly:  "The 
super  sent  me  to  see 
what  has  to  be  done  in 
the  apartment,"  he  said. 
Miss  Graff  was  nervous 
about  letting  him  in, 
DeSalvo  said,  "But  I 
kept  talking  to  her.  I 
explained  there  was  re- 
pairing to  be  done  in  the 
bathroom,  and  she  said 
she  didn't  know  about 
it  and  who  sent  me?  I 
said  again,  the  super.  So  she  finally  let 
me  in.  It  was  a  one-room  apartment." 
He  spoke  disdainfully.  "A  cheap  apart- 
ment with  terrible  furniture-  the  Sal- 
vation Army  wouldn't  take  it!  As  if  she 
was  living  out  of  suitcases.  The  kitchen 
was  terrible,  the  flooring  very  bad.  .  .  ." 

Joann  wore  leotards  with  "something 
over  them,"  he  said.  When  th(-y  reached 
the  bathroom,  "at  first  she  wouldn't,  go 
into  it.  So  I  said,  'Sms  that's  bad.'" 

Joann  Htood  outside  the  bathroom, 
looking  in.  "What  is  it?"  she  asked. 

DeSalvo  said,  rebukingly,  "Wr-ll,  look 
at  it-  it's  your  apartment.  If  you  don't 
want  me  to  fix  it 


The  Hair  Scare  is  over! 

Worried  about  bleaches,  permanents,  back-combing,  weather,  and  what  they  can  do  to  your  hair? 
Wella  Kolestral  makes  your  hair  look  beautifully  healthy— no  matter  what  you  or  mother  nature  do  to  it! 


Bleaches  and  tints  can 
turn  hair  porous. 
Kolestral  goes  deep 
into  the  hair  shaft  to 
build  it  back  up. Makes 
it  supple  and  lively. 


Permanents  can  leave 
hair  dry  and  frizzy. 
Weak  and  limp.  Koles- 
tral works  inside  and 
out  to  alleviate  dry- 
ness. 


Back-combing  rough- 
ens the  hair  shaft  and 
splits  the  ends.  Koles- 
tral helps  heal  these 
problems  during  the 
very  first  application. 


Weather  can  wreak 
havoc  on  your  hair. 
Soften  the  blows  of 
wind,  sun,  and  water 
with  regular  Kolestral 
treatments. 


HAIR  CONDITIONER 


Your  hairdresser  recommends  it— your  hair  depends  on  it. 


the  apartment,  .\fterward,  he  drove 
home  to  Maiden-  it  took  about  40  min- 
utes. Then,  "I  washed  up,  played  with 
the  kids,  stayed  up  and  watched  TV  -  it 
came  over  about  her.  I  was  calm,  not 
excited.  I  sat  down  to  dinner  and  didn't 
think  about  it." 

"Who  was  next?"  Bottomly  asked,  and 
lieSalvo,  going  through  the  list  of  the 
murdered,  snapped  his  fingers.  "That 
must  be  the  one  in  Salem  — Evelyn 
Corbett." 

Whenever  DeSalvo  had  spoken  of 
Evelyn  Corbin,  he  usually  called  her 
(Jorbett;  and  lo  Bottomly  this  failure  to 
I'd  her  nam*'  right  seemed  the  final  in- 


on  his  most  winning  smile.  "There's  wa- 
ter .seeping  through  your  windows, 
ma'am,  and  I  want  to  check  for  stains 
behind  the  curtains." 

She  let  him  in,  ajwlogizing  for  her  cau- 
tion. "You  don't  know  who  can  be 
knocking  at  your  door  these  days." 
Then  she  added,  in  an  attempt  at  light- 
ness, "How  do  I  know  you're  not  the 
Boston  Strangler?" 

"If  you  want  me  to  leave,  I'll  go," 
DeSalvo  said.  But  he  kept  talking,  and 
won  her  confidence.  In  the  bathroom  he 
put  his  knife  to  her:  "Be  quiet  and  1 
won't  hurt  you."  He  ordered  her  int  o  the 
bedroom.  She  said,  "I  can't  do  any- 


thing-I'm  under  doctor's  orders."  1 
tied  her  hands  at  the  wrists.  "I  put  t 
pillow  on  top  of  her  face  so*I  couldi 
look  at  her  face  ...  I  strangled  h 
manually." 

Bottomly  said,  "You  know,  yi 
skipped  one." 

DeSalvo  looked  at  him.  Yes,  he  kne 
Beverly  Samans,  in  Cambridge.  Shedi 
before  Evelyn  Corbin.  He  was  not  rea( 
to  talk  about  her.  Was  it  because  of  t 
brutality,  Bottomly  wondered?  Bever 
Samans  had  been 
ciously  stabbed,  aga 
and  again.  Death  h 
come  from  these  wounr 
not  from  strangling. 

"I  just  don't  want 
talk  about  it  now,"  D 
Salvo  said  stubborn 

About  Mary  Sullivj 
then?  There  were  on 
three  left— Bever 
Samans,  Mary  SuUiva 
and  the  unidentifi 
woman  DeSalvo  sai 
had  died  of  a  heart  a 
tack  in  his  arms  som 
time  in  1962;  and  Ma 
Sullivan  was  the  mo 
recent:  January  4, 196 
"I  don't  want  to  ta 
about  her,  either,"  D 
Salvo  said. 
"Why?" 

"I  say  to  myself, 
could  of  been  my  daug 
ter,  too.  Mary  Sul 
van— oh,  boy,  that  hot 
ers  me  a  lot."  Sudden! 
"I  wish  I  was  dead!" 
"Albert,    you  mu 

talk  " 

He  nodded,  heavil 
All  right.  Mary  Sul 
van.  He  knew  her  apar 
ment  at  44A  Charl 
Street  so  well.  "If  yc 
want  to  know,  I  kne 
every  apartment 
Charles  Street.  I  been 
them  all,  in  and  out, 
many  times  in  the  la 
seven  years."  It  was  tl 
same  as  in  Cambridg 
New  girls  moving  in  e' 
ery  semester,  and  as  tl 
Measuring    Man  he 
been  in  every  apartmen 
house,  sometimes 
girl  sent  him  to  anoth 
who  wanted  to  be 
model. 

He  knocked  on  Ma 
Sullivan's  door  mi 
afternoon  of  Saturda 
January  4,  1964.  Si 
opened  it.  "She  had  ( 
blue  jeans,  short  one 
with  little  ragged  edg^ 
on  the  border,  and 
yellow  blouse.  I  said,  'I  came  up  to  c 
some  work  in  the  apartment."  She  sai 
she  knew  nothing  about  it.  Perhaps  hf 
roommates  did;  but  they  were  out  -bi 
he  could  come  in  and  show  her  what  ha 
to  be  done. 

"We  went  into  the  kitchen  that 
where  I  put  the  knife  to  her.  'Don 
scream  and  I  won't  hurt  you,'  I  said, 
took  her  into  the  bedroom.  I  tied  hi 
wrists  with  some  long  dark  thing — — 
"A  necktie?" 
"No,  it  was  a  scarf  of  some  kind."  H 
described  what  might  well  have  been  tl' 
reii  ascot  found  in  the  toilet.  Ilestoppet 
"I  don't  want  lo  talk  about  it." 
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"You've  got  to  talk  about  it." 

"I  know  it."  He  described  how  lie  put 
I  a  mustard-colored  sweater  over  her  head. 
I  "I  did  it  so  she  couldn't  scream.  Then 
she  said,  'It's  hot  under  this  -  I  can't 
breathe  too  well.' 

"I  tied  her  hands  in  front  of  her  and 
while  her  hands  were  like  this—"  he 
demonstrated,  his  wrists  crossed  on  his 
abdomen— "I  was  sitting  on  her  hands, 
really,  because  she  was  fighting  vi- 


ciously .  .  .  you  know 
life  .  .  .  I"  — his  voice 
died  away  but  the  words 
were  clear  "strangled 
her." 

Bottomly  asked  him, 
"How  did  you  feel  - 
when  you  left?" 

"It  was  always  the 
^ame  thing,  always  the 
same  feeling,"  DeSalvo 
said.  "You  were  there, 
these  things  were  going 
on  and  the  feeling  after 
1  got  out  of  that  apart- 
ment it  was  as  if  it 
never  had  happened.  1 
K'ot  out  and  went  down- 
stairs. You  could  ha\(' 
said  you  .saw  me  go  up- 
stairs, and  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  it  wasn't 
me.  I  can't  explain  it  to 
you  no  other  way.  I  was 
there;  it  was  done,  and 
yet  if  you  talked  to  me 
an  hour  later  it  was  so 
unreal.  It  didn't  mean 
nothing.  It  wasn't  me." 


for  her 


worked  on  the  child.  But  his  wife,  he 
said,  repulsed  him;  she  was  afraid  there 
would  be  a  baby  if  they  made  love: 

On  a  Sunday  morning  in  August,  De- 
Salvo's  mother  had  visited  him.  She  was 
a  heavy-set  woman,  her  once-blond  hair 
now  streaked  with  gray.  From  childhood 
poor  eyesight  had  forced  her  to  wear 
thick  glasses.  Now  she  was  virtually 
blind,  but  in  her  son's  presence  she  at- 
tempted to  hide  the  fact.  "Albert,  you 
look  so  well  with  your  short  haircut," 


she  said  when  she  greeted  him.  DeSalvo 
said  nothing.  He  had  been  letting  his  hair 
grow.  Anyone  could  see— who  could  see. 

They  talked  together,  with  long  peri- 
ods of  silence.  Of  her  four  sons,  Albert 
had  always  been  her  favorite.  He  had 
been  more  attentive  to  her,  more  consid- 
erate. Now  she  said  to  him,  almost 
coaxingly,  "Tell  me  something— you 
didn't  hurt  anybody?" 

DeSalvo  looked  at  his  mother  sorrow- 
fully. "Ma,  where  you  been?" 


M. 


Lary  Sullivan  was  his 
last  murder,  he  said.  He 
never  killed  anyone  after 
that-  there  were  some 
lie  tied  up,  he  said,  but 
he  didn't  "hurt"  them. 
Once,  in  Cambridge,  he 
said,  he  was  in  three 
places  in  a  row  after  the 
Mary  Sullivan  murder 
and  started  to  cry  and 
said  to  the  women  that 
he  was  sorry— and  ran 
"If.  Why  did  he  change? 
Well,  his  wife  was  treat- 
ing him  better,  he  said; 
and  he  was  very  good  at 
his  job,  the  boss  liked 
liim,  he  got  two  raises. 
Once,  he  said,  he  had 
consulted  a  psychiatrist 
about  his  sex  drive.  The 
advice  he  got  was  use- 
lessly vague.  At  this 
time  he  was  merely  the 
Measuring  Man,  and  in 
this  role,  he  thought,  he 
wasn't  doing  anything 
wrong.  Still,  he  couldn't 
stop.  He  knew  he  was 
ijetting  out  of  control. 

If  his  wife  had  treated  him  "like  a 
man,"  he  said,  he  wouldn't  have  had  to 
gooutand  "prove"  hismanhood.  In  1955, 
when  their  daughter  was  born,  his  wife 
■suffered  through  "natural"  childbirth. 

fterward,  DeSalvo  said,  she  told  him 
-iie'd  rather  die  than  have  another  baby. 
She  was  worried,  too,  because  one  of  her 
friends  had  given  birth  to  a  baby  that 
had  no  arms.  DeSalvo  promised  her:  no 
more  babies. 

Six  weeks  later  they  discovered  that 
their  daughter  had  one  leg  too  short.  A 
doctor  said  she  might  never  walk.  He  put 
her  in  splints,  and  instructed  DeSalvo  to 
massage  her  legs.  Night  after  night  he 


Why  are  Fems 


She  said,  "But  it  can't  be  you!  I've 
been  thinking  back  about  your  child- 
hood, your  growing  up,  how  good  a  son 
you  were,  how  good  a  husband  you  were 
to  your  wife— it  can't  be  you." 

DeSalvo  said,  "I  can't  answer  you,  or 
Pa,  or  anyone.  Ma.  But  in  a  little  while 
the  truth  will  come  out." 

His  mother  shook  her  head.  "If  you 
did  do  it,  if  you  get  the  right  treatment, 
they'll  find  out  how  it  happened  and 
they'll  find  a  reason.  There  must  be  a 
reason."  She  looked  at 
him  hopefully. 

"OK,  Ma,"  said  De- 
Salvo. He  put  his  arm 
around  her.  "OK." 


longer  than  other 
feminine  napkins? 

( there  are  four  very  good  reasons ) 

1 .  Much  more  absorbcncy.  The  extra  length  of  Fems 
gives  you  almost  an  inch  more  of  protection. 
(There  arc  two  safety  shields  for  added  security. ) 

2.  Superior  fit.  A  longer  napkin  fits  most  figures 
better.  And  Fems  are  tapered  for  a  sleek  silhouette. 

3.  Greater  comfort.  The  longer  length  faithfully  follows 
the  lines  of  your  figure  softly  and  comfortably. 

4.  Longer  end  tab,  too.  Extra-length  tab  allows  better 
placement,  holds  securely  to  prevent  accidents. 


If 


Ml 


Isn't  it  time  you 
tried  dainty-pink  Fems? 

Fems  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 
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For  my  first  granddaughter — KATY — after  five  grandsons 
By  Walter  Weir 


Boys  can  he  dashing. 

Boys  can  be  handsome. 

Boys  can  be  uitty. 

Boys  can  go  splashing 

In  swim  holes,  and  then  some. 

I  can  be  pretty. 

Boys  can  be  heroes. 
Statesmen,  and  ivinners. 


And  builders  of  splendor. 
Boys  can  be  Neroes, 
Villains,  and  sinners. 
I  can  be  tender. 

Boys  can  be  hunters. 
Explorers,  and  whalers. 
Or  poets  like  Milton; 
Boys  can  be  punters. 


Bobsledders,  or  sailors. 
I  can  have  children. 

Boys  can  spend  hours 
In  shouting  and  fighting 
And  pushing  and  shoving. 
I  can  find  flowers 
And  kittens  inviting. 
I  can  be  loving. 
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eSalvo  dug  into  the 
pocket  of  his  faded  gray 
trousers  and  brought 
forth  a  wallet  from  which 
he  pulled  a  snapshot  of 
his  daughter,  11,  and  his 
son,  going  on  seven— 
dark-haired,  smiling 
children.  Some  day,  he 
said,  they  would  know 
their  father  was  the  Bos- 
ton Strangler.  "Don't 
you  think  I  understand 
what  that  means?"  he 
asked  in  a  despairing 
voice.  He  wished  it 
weren't  true.  What 
would  the  scandal  do  to 
his  brothers,  his  sisters, 
his  mother?  DeSalvo 
thought  about  this  for  a 
moment.  There  were  bit- 
ter memories  of  his  fa- 
ther beating  his  mother, 
and  himself,  and  his 
brothers.  When  he  and 
Frank  were  in  fourth  or 
fifth  grade,  he  said,  their 
father  beat  them  fre- 
quently, whether  they 
had  done  anything 
wrong  or  not. 

"I  told  Frank,  'You 
tell  Ma  I  don't  care  if  I 
get  the  chair.  I've  got  to 
go  through  with  it.' "  He 
couldn't  live  with  him- 
self anymore  without 
telling  it. 

"What  good  am  I 
alive  anyway?  If  you're 
going  to  die  for  telling 
the  truth,  the  hell  with 
it.  You  only  live  once." 

Bottomly  said, 
"You're  taking  a  great 
risk."  He  pointed  out 
that  DeSalvo's  plea 
would  undoubtedly  be 
not  guilty  by  reason  of 
insanity,  but  there  was 
always  the  possibility 
that  a  jury  would  refuse 
to  believe  the  defense 
medical  testimony,  and  find  him  guilty. 

DeSalvo  sighed.  He  knew,  he  said,  that 
those  with  money  could  always  buy  their 
way  out  of  trouble;  those  with  money 
could  pay  for  medical  help  to  cure 
them — if  cure  was  possible.  "If  there's 
one  justice  for  the  rich  and  another  for 
the  poor,  if  the  rich  people  live  and  the 
poor  people  die,  so  I'll  die.  Other  people 
will  come  along."  He  brooded  for  a  mo- 
ment. "What  made  me  do  it,  and  why? 
At  least  if  the  doctors  find  this  out,  it's 
something  to  give  my  kids.  Even  though 
I  knew  my  father  did  what  he  did,  I 
wanted  him  to  love  me.  I  want  my  son  to 
love  me.  I  think  there's  {continued) 


BOSTON  STRANGLER  continued 

more  to  this  than  just  being  a  rape  artist 
and  just  cutting  out  and  stealing.  What 
really  happened  to  me?  This  is  what  I 
can't  understand." 

He  was  momentarily  silent,  sitting  at 
the  table,  chin  in  hand.  "It's  true,  God 
knows  it's  all  true.  I  wish  it  wasn't.  I 
don't  want  to  be  the  person  who  did 
these  things.  There's  no  rhjone  or  reason 
to  it.  I'm  not  a  man  who  can  hurt  any- 
one— I  can't  do  it.  I'm  very  emotional.  I 


break  up  at  the  least  thing.  I  can't  hurt 
anyone  and  here  I'm  doing  the  things  I 
did  " 

Little  by  little  the  word  seeped  out,  to 
Chelsea,  the  town  in  which  DeSalvo  had 
grown  up,  and  nearby  Maiden,  where  he 
had  lived  as  a  married  man,  that  the 
mental  patient  at  Bridgewater,  the  33- 
year-old  laborer  who  claimed  to  be  the 
Boston  Strangler  was  Albert  DeSalvo  of 
11  Florence  Street  Park,  Maiden. 

Sitting  in  his  office  above  the  Reznik 


Drug  Store  in  Chelsea,  DeSalvo's  former 
attorney,  Robert  Sheinfeld,  was  stunned. 
He  had  not  seen  DeSalvo  for  some  time, 
but  he  had  received  a  letter  from  him 
only  a  few  months  before,  written  from 
jail,  where  DeSalvo  was  awaiting  trial  as 
the  Green  Man.  He  had  no  illusions 
about  DeSalvo — a  petty  thief,  an  in- 
gratiating con  artist— but  certainly  not 
a  man  given  to  violence,  surely  not  a 
vicious  killer,  the  murderer  of  13  women. 
Was  this  man  a  murderer?  Sheinfeld 
could  not  believe  it. 
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"Where's  your  father?" 

The  other  stared  at  him  coldly, 
don't  know,  and  if  I  did  I  wouldn't 
you." 

Clifford  glanced  about  and  made 
notes.  He  checked  the  welfare  recoi 
The  family  had  been  repeatedly  on 
lief,  receiving  about  $125  every 
months.  To  help  out,  the  mother  1 
taken  in  sewing.  CHfford  thought, 
police  and  welfare  workers  have  been  } 
so  often — this  family  has  been  agencies 
death.  They  live  in  desperation. 

Now,  four  years  later,  DeSalvo 
claiming  to  be  the  Strangler.  But  ( 
ford  was  skeptical.  In  his  opinion,  All 
DeSalvo  wanted  notoriety,  importai 
he  wanted  desperately  to  be  somebo 
That  would  explain  his  confession, 

On  the  second  floor  of  Williams  Sch^ 
a  weathered  red-brick  building  at 
Fifth  Street,  Chelsea,  hangs  a  large  p 
nant  proclaiming  the  school's  mot 
TRUTH,  HONOR,  COURAGE.  On 
opposite  wall  are  class  photographs 
the  1940's.  Among  the  142  faces  of 
Class  of  1948-  boys  and  girls,  gradua 
of  the  junior  high  .school  -there 
tiie  smiling  one  of  Albert  DeSalvo, 
16.  He  was  older  than  the  others,  h: 
ing  been  held  back  in  the  earlier  grar 
but  the  face  was  unmistakable; 
black  hair  matted,  almost  like  a  » 
framing  the  low  forehead;  the  nose," 
so   formidable  but  already  threat 
ing;  the  mouth  smiling.  It  was  u  fra^ 
ojjen  face,  the  smile  confident,  the  e: 
shining. 

There  an-  (eacluTH  at  Williams  « 
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have  hif>n  there  20  years  and  more.  Few 
recall  anythiiiK  about  Albert  save  his 
name.  All  four  DeSalvo  boys-  Joseph, 
then  Albert,  then  liichard,  then  Frank 
Jr.-  had  j;one  to  Williams.  One  DeSalvo 
merged  with  the  other  no  one  really 
remembered  Albert.  He  had  passed 
through  his  school  as  unremarked  as  he 
had  passed  through  the  streetsof  Boston. 

On  September  16,  1948,  three  months 
after  graduation  from  Williams  School, 
Albert  DeSalvo  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
He  had  just  turned  17.  Sent  overseas 
with  the  U.S.  Army  of  Occupation  in 
December,  1948,  he  had  been  assigned 
to  military  police.  In  1950,  he  refused  to 
obey  an  order,  was  court-martialed  and 
fined  $50.  On  December  5,  1953,  in  Ger- 
many, he  married  a  German  girl  who 
lived  with  her  parents  near  Frankfort. 
In  April,  1954,  he  returned  with  his  wife 
to  the  United  States  and  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Dix  until  February  15,  1956, 
when  he  received  an  honorable  discharge, 
with  the  rank  of  sergeant. 

Far  more  serious  than  his  court- 
martial  was  his  indictment,  while  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Dix,  for  carnal  abuse,  the 
molestation  of  a  nine-year-old  girl.  A 
distraught  mother  had  telephoned  police. 
Later,  fearful  of  publicity,  she  refused  to 
press  the  complaint. 

DeSalvo's  wife  was  then  pregnant 
with  a  child,  who  was  born  at  Fort  Dix  a 
few  months  later.  Early  in  1956  Albert 
returned  to  civilian  life,  moving  with  his 
family  to  Chelsea. 

On  September  29,  1965,  Albert  De- 
Salvo completed  his  extraordinary  re- 
cital. To  convince  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  that  he  was  the  Boston 
Strangler,  the  murderer  of  13  women,  he 


would  now  have  to  describe  the  deaths 
of  the  two  victims  he  had  repeatedly 
avoided  discussing  the  old  woman  who 
he  .said  had  died  in  his  arms  of  a  heart  at- 
tack, and  Beverly  Samans. 

Detectives  Tuney  and  DiNatale, 
checking  the  death  reports  of  aged 
women,  had  come  upon  a  Mary  Mullen, 
85,  found  on  her  sofa  on  June  28,  1962. 
Her  death  had  been  listed  as  caused  by 
heart  failure.  She  lived  alone,  at  1435 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  not  far  from 
Anna  Slesers,  who  had  been  strangled 
less  than  two  weeks  earlier. 

Bottomly  had  brought  to  this  last 
session  police  photographs  of  several 
apartment  interiors.  DeSalvo  recognized 
one  as  the  old  lady's  apartment— he  re- 
called the  black  rocking  chair  and,  under 


it,  articles  from  her  purse.  "See,  there's 
the  key  from  her  safe-deposit  box — I 
remember  dumping  everything  out  of 
the  purse.  .  .  . 

"I  walked  up  to  the  second  floor  of 
this  building,  and  I  knocked  on  the  door 
of  the  corner  apartment.  This  old  lady 
opens  it — I  said,  'I  got  to  do  some  work 
in  the  apartment.'  We  went  in  together 
and  sat  down;  I  was  in  an  armchair,  she 

in  a  rocking  chair.  I— well,  I   "  He 

had  difficulty  with  his  words. 

"Does  this  bother  you  more  than  the 
others?"  Bottomly  asked. 

"It  all  bothers  me,"  DeSalvo  said  sud- 
denly, passionately.  "It's  like  a  double 
nightmare.  She  looked  like  my  grand- 
mother, my  mother's  mother.  .  .  .  Last 
time  I  saw  her  was  in  Danvers  (a  mental 
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chairs— Bo  Seated,  Inc..  -13  Greenwich  Ave.. 
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Joseph.  Le  Centre  d'.\rt,  Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti;  Boda  glass  goblets — from  Blooming- 
dale's,  NYC:  individual  casseroles  lalso 
large  casseroles  in  kitchen^— Pottery  Cor- 
ners, Post  Road.  Westport,  Conn.  Iron 
sculptures:  Georges  Liautaud,  Le  Centre 
d'.\rt.  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti.  Bamboo  irine 
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Post  Road,  Westport,  Conn.  Haitian  paint- 
ing by  S.  Blanchard.  Wicker  traiyf  and 
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KITCHEN:  Cabinet  fronts,  room  divider, 
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lemon  twist  laminated  plastic  and  com- 
bination Formica  trim  molding  in  Spanish 
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wood  wood  vinvl.  Refrigerator-freezer: 
Philco  Side-bv-Side  model  21  RT9.  Gas 
Ranne:  Hardwick  model  Z96TY94.\T  in 
yellow.  Dishirasher:  Kitchen.Xid  converti- 
ble model  KUS-1.5NF.  Sink:  Kohler  por- 
celain self-rimming  sink  in  yellow.  Small 
appliances    and    utensils:    coffeemaker — 


Chemex  Halfgal;  blender — Oster;  electric 
rotisserie-broiler  and  portable  hand  mixer — 
Dominion;  juicer,  can  opener  and  electric 
knife — Rival;  white  casseroles — Corning 
Ware:  DurancI  skillet  and  saucepan — Wear- 
Ever:  rosewood  and  white  plastic  serving 
set  — from  Seabon,  54  E.  54th  St.,  NYC: 
herb  and  spice  containers—  Mort  N.  Marton, 
Inc..  230  Fifth  Ave.,  NYC;  slide-out  shelf 
and  shelf  expander — .Artwire  Creations, 
Inc:  storage  turntable  and  slide-out 
drawers — Rubbermaid.  Decorative  acces- 
sories: leaf  design  salad  bowl — Seabon,  54 
E.  54th  St.,  NY'C:  yellow  ceramic  pitchers — 
Mitteldorfer-Straus,  Inc.,  225  Fifth  Ave., 
NY'C;  trays— Drulane,  225  Fifth  Ave., 
NYC;  Princess  telephone;  clock-radio  — 
The  Nightglow,  Solid  State  Model  Z278  by 
Zenith;  curtain  fabric  (also  chair  seats  in 
dining  area)  —  "Wicker"  by  Howard  & 
Schaffer,  Inc.,  979  Third  Ave.,  NYC. 
P.\TIO:  Gas  grill— Fatio  Queen  Model  IRQ 
by  Royal  Infra  Red.  125  Caldwell  .\ve., 
TitTin,  Ohio;  armchairs — Wicker  and  Wood, 
Post  Road,  Westport,  Conn.:  hanging 
planters  with  plants:  The  Greenhouse,  254 
E.  51st  St.,  NYC;  pillows— Vefa,  Inc., 
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inop,  dry  mop  and  broom — Drackett;  House- 
hold Kaddy  and  pail:  Loma. 


institution)  when  I  came  back  from  Ger- 
many. I  went  to  see  her  with  my  mother. 

She  was  out  of  her  mind,  just  talking  " 

His  voice  rose.  "It  does  something  to 
you,  remembering  how  she  used  to  make 
apple  pies  for  me;  she  took  care  of  me 
when  I  was  small  when  my  father  wasn't 
living  with  us.  .  .  .  This  woman  re- 
minded me  . . .  she  died  in  my  arms,  this 

woman  "  He  stopped.  "Man,  this  is 

too  much !  I'm  getting  sick  of  it,  talking 

about  it  "  DeSalvo  seemed  on  the 

edge  of  tears. 

Bottomly  said,"  We're  almost  through 
now,  Albert  " 

"She  got  up  from  the  rocker,  she 
turned,  and  I  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened. All  I  know  is,  my  arm  went 
around  her  neck.  I  didn't  even  squeeze 
her  .  .  .  and  she  went  straight  down.  I 
tried  to  hold  her,  I  didn't  want  her  to 

fall  on  the  floor,  I  tried  to  hold  her  " 

He  said,  slowly,  despairingly,  "It's  not  a 
dream  anymore,  it's  true — all  these  things 
really  happened." 

Suddenly  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  began  to  sob,  unable  to  catch 
his  breath.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
broken  down  in  an  interrogation  that 
had  now  lasted  several  weeks.  Bottomly 
sat  quietly,  watching  DeSalvo  weep. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  nobody,"  he 
said  brokenly,  again  and  again.  "I  didn't 
mean  to  hurt  nobody,  I  never  wanted  to 
hurt  nobody.  They  all  think  it's  a  big 
joke,  they  think,  oh,  he's  trying  to  make 
money  on  this — I  don't  want  a  damned 
dime!"  He  sputtered  through  his  tears. 
"I  got  feelings  as  well  as  anybody  else. 
It's  too  much !  These  people  ...  I  stay 
awake,  I  wonder,  my  grandmother,  my 
daughter.  .  .  .  These  things  happened. 
Why?  Why?"  {continued) 
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Lose  7-15  lbs  or  more 
and  become  3  inches 
slimmer  in  shortest 
time! 


without  drugs  and 
starvation  diet 


By  means  of  this  particularly  healthy,  ama- 
zingly successful  and  completely  revolutio- 
nary French  method— ^ain  reliable  freedom 
from  overweight.  External  withdrawal  of  su- 
perfluous fluid  from  the  body  tissues  and 
the  breaking  down  cf  all  pads  of  fat-through 
slenderizing  witfi  SAUNA  Slimming  Under- 
wear. Tne  except'C"!ai'y  s-re.  safe  and  heal- 
thy method  for  all  who  have  to  sil.Ti  very 
rapidly  and  wish  to  remain  so' 


Use:   At    night  while 
sleeping  or  daily  for 
1-2  hours.  ^ 
6  Important  points  and 
arguments  in  favour  of 
Marie   Chantal  Sauna 
Slimming  Underwear: 
9  No  starvation  diet 
required.  conse- 
quently   no  weal;- 
ness!  No  unsightly 
appearance. 
9  The  highly  benefi- 
cial special  materi- 
al  has   been  thor- 
oughly tested  and 
does  not  result  in 
any  skin  irritations, 
eruptions  or  similar 
disagreeable  mani- 
festations. On  the 
contrary,  many  skin 
blemishes    are  re- 
moved' 
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9  No  unpleasant 
"sweating",  as,  in 
hot  weather  or  in 

the  Sauna  bath, 
where  the  head  al- 
ways perspires  too. 

9  The  use  of  only  the 
best  materials,  to- 
gether with  con- 
stant check  on  the 
qualit)  guarantees 
the  greatest  possi- 
ble durability  and 
a  perfect  fit. 

%  Daily  use  is  possi- 
ble, and  does  no 

harm  -  indeed,  it  in- 
creases the  feeling 
of  well-being. 

Whether  you  have  to 

lose  only  5  to  10  lbs 
or  something  in  the 
region  of  20  -  30  lbs, 
you  can  decide  for 
yourself  where  and 
in  what  time  you 
will  take  it  off. 
Many  thousands  of 
folk  who  were  fee- 
ling quite  hopeless 
are  new  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  suc- 
cess achieved  with 
Mane   Chantal  gar- 


5  DiHerent  Models 

for  chest  and  upper  arms  $  6.50 
for  waist,  hips  and  buttocks  $  7.50 
for  waist,  hips  and  thighs  as 
far  as  the  knees  fsee  illustra- 
tion) %  1.50 
for  hips,  thighs  and  legs 
right  down  to  the  feet  $  S.50 
combined  model  fcr  slender- 
iztng  the  «rhole  body  (see 
illustration)  $14.00 


Important:  State  your  size!  Please  print! 
Sorry  no  COD   Send  chedc  with  your  order. 

Marie  Chantal  Corp. 
312  Fifth  Avenue.  N.Y. 
10036  Dept    LH  9 
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Marie  Chantal  International  Cosmetic 
Paris  •  34,  Champs-Elys6es 


BOSTON  STRANGLER  continued 

Bottomly  said,  "You've  come  a  long 
way,  Albert.  You  couldn't  even  talk 
about  this  before." 

"I  have  a  daughter  and  I  have  a  son 
and  a  wife,  but  when  my  children  grow 
older,  I  want  them  to  get  an  understand- 
ing of  me  "  He  blew  his  nose.  "I  never 

really  wanted  to  hurt  anybody.  Why 
didn't  I  do  this  before,  and  why  didn't  I 
do  it  after?  I  had  these  other  ones  the 
same  way,  the  ones  that  followed  these, 
and  I  didn't  do  anything  to  them.  What 
drove  me  to  do  these?  There's  got  to  be  a 
reason.  I  don't  think  you're  born  like 
this.  "Why  did  I  start?  Why  did  I  stop? 
'\iSTay  did  it  have  to  be  me?" 

It  was  not  so  much  the  shame  of  what 
people  might  be  sajing,  he  said,  trjing 
to  control  himself.  It  was  his  children.  "I 
don't  want  them  to  live  as  I  did,  with  no 
father,  though  I  know  they  must  because 
they're  separated  from  me.  But  I  left 
them  with  love,  not  like  my  father  left 
us.  I  never  beat  them.  I  just  feel  these 
things  should  never  have  happened.  I 
want  them  to  find  out  why  I  did  these 
things  so  my  nam.e  •will  be  cleared.  .  .  ." 

He  was  able  to  return  to  the  case  of 
Mary  Mullen.  When  she  slumped  to  the 
floor,  he  picked  her  up  and  put  her  on  the 
couch.  He  knew  she  had  died,  and  he  as- 
sumed the  police  would  think  it  was  from 
natural  causes.  "I  didn't  touch  her,  I 
didn't  do  anrthing  to  her — she  went, 
just  like  that." 

Was  he  ready,  at  last,  to  talk  about 
Beverly  Samans? 

He  was  not,  but  there  was  no  way  out. 
On  a  v>eekday  morning,  on  his  way  to 
work,  he  drove  to  Cambridge.  As  with  so 
many  apartment  houses,  he  knew  Bev- 
erly Samans's  building  well.  "I'd  been  in 
it  five  or  six  times  before,  as  the  Measur- 
ing Man."  He  rang  the  bell  in  the  vesti- 
bule, walked  up  and  knocked  on  her  door. 
She  opened  it.  "She  was  wearing  a  zipper- 
type  housecoat  and  looked  like  she  just 
got  up.  It  seemed  she  was  reading  my 
lips  when  I  talked  to  her." 


(Miss  Samans,  Bottomly  recalled,  was 
hard  of  hearing,  and  always  sat  in  the 
front  row  in  her  classes  so  she  could 
hear  the  lecturer,  i 

"I  closed  the  door,  and  said,  'Don't 
scream.  I  won't  hurt  you.  .  .  .' "  He 
stopped  and  shook  his  head.  "I  don't 
want  to  talk  about  it!  I  don't  want  to 
say  how  I  did  it ! " 

Bottomly  asked,  "Do  you  want  me  to 
come  back  in  two  or  three  days?" 

"No. ...  It  just  takes  a  minute  to  tell 
it,  but  it's  so  shocking,  telling  you.  .  .  ." 

Carefully  Bottomly  led  him  back  to 
the  moment  when  he  entered  Miss 
Samans's  apartment.  Had  he  seen  any- 
thing in  the  apartment  other  than  the 
usual  furniture? 

"I'm  trjing  to  think,"  DeSalvo  said, 
"if  there  was  a  piano.  Yes,  there  was." 

When  Miss  Samans  opened  the  door, 
he  said,  "I  got  to  do  some  work  in  the 
apartment."  She  said,  "Can't  you  come 
back  later?"  He  said,  "No,  I  better  get  it 
done  with." 

She  allowed  him  to  enter.  "I  closed  the 
door,  I  showed  her  the  knife.  I  said, 
'Don't  scream  and  I  won't  hurt  you.  I 
want  to  make  love  to  you — '  " 

She,  frightened  at  sight  of  the  knife: 
"Promise  me  you  won't  get  me  pregnant, 
you  won't  rape  me—" 

He  tied  her  wTists  behind  her,  put 
a  gag  in  her  mouth  and  "tied  a  cloth 
aroimd  her  head  over  her  mouth  so  she 
couldn't  scream  but  was  still  able  to  talk. 

"Then  I  was  going  to  have  intercourse 
with  her  an>-way,  and  she  began  talking. 
'You  promised,  you  said  you  wouldn't, 
don't,  don't,  I'll  get  pregnant.'  The 
words  kept  coming  and  coming,  I  think 
because  she  couldn't  hear  me  saying, 
'Keep  quiet!  Keep  quiet!'  I  can  still  hear 
her  sa\'ing,  'Don't  do  it — don't  do  that 
to  me.'  Just  like  hearing  something  over 
and  over  again.  She  made  me  feel  so  im- 
clean,  the  way  she  talked  to  me.  I 
promised  I  wouldn't  hurt  her.  I'd  put 
the  knife  on  the  edge  of  the  coffee  table, 
the  t\-pewriter  was  there;  she  said  she 
wouldn't  scream,  but  she  started  to  get 


What  You  Can  Do 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  ultimate 
terror  of  The  Strangler  is  that  he  is 
not  alone.  In  the  nation's  large  cities 
there  are  almost  daily  reports  that 
differ  Httle  from  the  events  described 
here,  or  in  Truman  Capote's  best- 
selling  In  Cold  Blood,  or  from  the 
recent  murder  of  eight  student  nurses 
in  Chicago.  Because  of  the  special 
vulnerability  of  women,  the  Journal 
asked  the  International  .Association 
of  t  hiefs  of  Police  for  the  best  ad- 
vice on  what  to  do  when  there  is  a 
knock  at  the  door.  Its  statement 
follows: 

Is  the  stranger  at  your  door  really  a 
salesman  or  repair  man.  an  inspector 
or  delivery  boy?  Don't  ever  take  for 
granted  that  he  is  what  he  says  he  is. 
Make  him  prove  his  identity  and  al- 
ways avoid  the  impulse  to  throw  open 
your  door  when  the  knock  comes. 
Never,  never  allow  a  stranger  in  your 
home. 

Here  are  some  further  rules  which 
may  save  your  life. 

1 .  Make  sure  your  door  is  equipped 
with  a  strong  chain  holt.  If  the  chain  is 
too  loiwc.  an  intru'l'T  may  r<-ach  in  and 
unl'K-k  It  iK'fore  you  ran  gel  to  your 
telephone.  If  it  is  too  flimsy  he  may 
break  it  with  •  slight  shove. 


2.  If  your  home  does  not  have  a 
door  with  a  small  window  or  peephole, 
have  one  installed.  It's  better  to  see 
your  caller  before  he  sees  you. 

3.  '>ever  indicate  by  conversation 
and  ixtioijs  that  you  are  alone  or  that 
theri.'  is  nt>  man  in  the  house. 

4.  Make  sure  you  are  properly 
dressed  when  answering  the  door. 
Scanty  and  provocative  attire  invites 
attack. 

5.  When  you  arrive  home,  particu- 
larly at  night,  have  your  key  ready  and 
enter  immediately,  locking  the  door 
behind  you.  Don't  fumble  with  your 
key  and  give  someone  an  opportunity 
to  come  up  behind  you. 

6.  If  you  are  an  apartment  dweller, 
never  enter  the  elevator  with  a  stran- 
ger, or  walk  down  a  hallway  where  a 
stranger  is  lingering,  or  take  shortcuts 
up  deserted  service  stairways.  .\nd 
don't  advertisethat  you  live  alone,  with 
a  name  plate  which  says  Mary 
Doe.  Cse  an  initial:  "M.  Doe." 

7.  Know  the  telephone  number  of 
your  local  police  department,  or  have 
it  handy  next  t'o  your  telephone.  Don't 
he»itate  to  tise  it  when  a  caller  is  overly 
[iersistent. 

8.  Above  all.  te»rh  your  children 
these  safeguardfl. 


Painful 
hemorrhoids?' 


.Ml  too  often,  humans  who  sit  and  stan 
the  price  of  vertical  posture.  Sittinl 
standing  combine  with  the  force  of  grai 
produce  e.xira  pressure  on  veins  and  t 
in  and  around  the  rectal  area. The  resul 
be  painful,  itching  or  burning  hemorr 

The  first  thought  of  hemorrhoid  ail 
is  to  relieve  their  pain  and  discomfort. 
e\er,  of  the  products  most  often  use 
hemorrhoids,  some  contain  no  pain-1 
agent  at  all . . .  others  have  one  too  w< 
provide  necessary  relief... and  still 
provide  only  lubrication. 

Now  at  last  there  is  a  formulation 
conccnirates  on  pain.  It  actually  has  i 
times  more  pain-killing  power  than  th 
ical  anesthetic  most  commonly  used  io 
orrhoid  remedies.  8  times  the  power  ti 
the  itching,  pain,  and  burning  of  hemorr 

The  name  of  this  product  is  Nupeit 
Nupercainal  starts  to  work  on  contact 
vides  prolonged  relief  from  pain.  S( 
and  lubricates. 

When  you  suspect  you  have  hemon 
check  with  your  doctor.  If  hemorrhoi 
the  cause  of  your  discomfort,  chano 
he'll  recommend  Nupercainal.  .Mmos 
thirds  of  the  people  w  ho  now  use  Nuper 
first  heard  about  it  from  physicians. 

Nupercainal  is  available  without  pr 
tion  at  professional  pharmacies  e\eryy' 
A^k  for  ointment  or  new  suppositorie 
free  pocket-pack.  {Sa>  New-per-can 

Nupercainal 

over  8  times  more 
pain-killing  power 


KEEP  FEET  DRY, 
COOL,  COMFORTAI 


Walking  ease  from  morning  till  ni  U 

Don't  suffer  from  hot.  tired,  itch.:-..:  * 
Every  morning,  apply  soothing  Dr.  Sc 
Foot   Powder  to  your  feet.  Also 
powder  into  shoes.  Keeps  feet  cool  an 
Helps  eliminate  foot  odor:  helps  t  .s  « 
or  tight  shoes.  Use  daily  for  proper  ;\'0. 

Also  Spray-On  Po' 


FOOT  POWO 


ftlflSTf 

Thruil  Bach  Colh 

TOILET  TANK  BA 

Amrnco  i  Lotgfit  S»f* 

Tht  •fficient  Woter  Motl«r  Tonk  Boll  tnitor 
«top\  th«  flow  of  water  aft«r  *och  flui^' 
•    HARDWARe    STORES    (  >  f  ^  ' 
High«r  in  Conodo  ^^BB^^V 
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oud  and  loud  and  loud.  .  .  ."  DeSalvo 
ell  silent. 

Bottomly:  "Albert,  tell  me  what  hap- 
)ened  then." 
DeSalvo  (piteously):  "I  have  to?" 
Bottomly:  "You  have  to." 
DeSalvo:  "I  don't  want  to  talk  about 
t!"  Then,  swiftly:  "You  know  what 
lappened?  I  stabbed  her  three,  four 

imes,  maybe  live  " 

"You  strangled  her?" 
"No,  she  didn't  get  strangled.  The 
ituff  you  found  around 
ler  neck,  I  told  you.  .  .  . 
She  was  stabbed  two 
imes  right  over  her 
leart.  Right  in  the  throat 
iiid  neck," 

"Did  you  have  sexual 
elations?" 

DeSalvo  said  he  did 
u)t  think  so.  Then,  sur- 
risingly,   the  words 
iirst  out:  She  was  so 
much  like  his  wife !  "The 
■;ame  way.  'Don't  do  it ! 
Don't  do  it!'  She  said, 
You  lied,  don't  do  it!' 
^Iie   wouldn't  stop 
■  reaming,   trying  to 
ream  with  the  gag  in 
iier  mouth.  She  was 
ouder  and  louder,  the 
iiife  was  just  on  the 
.irner  of  the  table.  .  .  . 
It  was  so  dark  in  there, 
dark!"  He  stopped, 
'  get  control  of  him- 
If.  "She  had  left  a  win- 
'W  open.  1  tied  her  up, 
i^jged  her,  closed  the 
iiidow,    pulled  the 
shades  down  -  it  was 
•  lark  in  (here,  completely 
dark.  I  didn't  see  her 
any  more.  .  .  .  Then  I 
ion't   remember  any- 
thing.  She   was  lying 
right  on  top  of  the  bed. 
She  kept  trying  to  yell, 
and  I  stabbed  her.  Once 
I  did  it  1  couldn't  stop." 
He  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"It's  almost  over," 
Bottomly  said. 

"I  kept  hitting  her 
and  hitting  her  with  that 
darn  knife.  When  I  think 
of  it  now  — you  don't  do 
thing  like  that  and 
forget  it.  I  stabbed  her 
two  times  in  the  breast, 
too.  I  hit  her  and  hit  her 
and  hit  her.  Why?  Hard, 
all  the  time.  Why  did  I 
do  that?  She  did  some- 
thing to  me,  that's  what 
I'm  trying  to  tell 
you.  .  .  ." 

"She  refused  you," 
Bottomly  said. 

'I  once  grabbed  my 
wife  right  by  the  throat,"  DeSalvo  said 
swiftly.  "She  made  me  feel  so  low,  I 
wanted  to  kill!  I  loved  her  so  much,  I 
hated  her.  .  .  .  Shf  reminded  me  of 
her.  .  . 

On  and  on  he  went  with  his  soliloquv. 
It  was  Beverly  become  his  wife  become 
Beverly.  .  .  . 


ing  to  determine  DeSalvo's  competency 
to  stand  trial. 

There  were  about  30  persons  in  the 
courtroom,  many  of  them  actors  in  this 
drama  from  the  very  beginning.  Here 
was  former  Assistant  Attorney  General 
John  Bottomly— he  had  resigned  in  April 
but  was  still  deeply  involved  in  the  case. 
Here  was  the  Chief  of  Boston's  Homi- 
cide Division,  Lieutenant  John  Dono- 
van, who  could  point  to  a  record  of  solv- 
ing 90  percent  of  the  city's  killings.  Here 


not  be  used  against  him.  To  everyone 
present  he  was  Albert  DeSalvo,  the 
Green  Man,  witness  in  this  hearing  to 
determine  his  competency  to  be  tried  on 
indictments  charging  armed  robbery,  as- 
sault and  sex  offenses— but  not  murder. 

Earlier,  two  psychiatrists.  Dr.  Robert 
Mezer  and  Dr.  Samuel  Tartakoff,  had 
testified  that  DeSalvo  was  competent  to 
stand  trial.  Dr.  Mezer  described  DeSalvo 
as  "a  chronic  undifferentiated  schizo- 
phrenic"; Dr.  Tartakoff  said  he  was  "a 


Cheers. 


To  make  your  day,  take  yellow  Elegante 
sheets  by  Stev  ens.  Put  them  on  your  bed. 
Fold  in  a  saffron  Forstmann*  thermal  blan- 
ket. Then  add  Four  Seasons  towels.  Mix 
well.  Stevens  serves  these  patterns  in  a  wide 
range  of  colors.  With  softness  in  the  blan- 
kets. Smoothness  in  the  sheets.  And  loftiness 
in  the  towels.  You'll  like  the  way  Stevens 
cheers  up  your  bedroom.  Your  bath.  And 
your  day. 

J.  P  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc. 
1460  Broadway,  N.  Y.  10036 


Robey  said  yes.  Bailey  did  not  pursue 
the  subject. 

The  second  time  came  when  Conn  was 
cross-examining  DeSalvo:  "Do  you  fully 
understand  the  possible  penalties  for  the 
crimes  under  which  you  are  currently 
indicted  in  this  county?"  When  DeSalvo 
said  yes,  Conn  went  on,  "And  do  you 
fully  understand  the  implications  of 
your  past  conduct?" 

Yes,  said  DeSalvo.  His  defense  would 
be  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity.  He 
hoped  to  be  sent  to  a 
mental  institution  where 
doctors  could  treat  him. 
"I  have  always  asked 
for  medical  help,"  he 
said,  "but  so  far  I 
haven't  received  any. 

"I  feel  that  I  am  in  a 
mental  condition,"  De- 
Salvo said. 

How  long  did  he  think 
he  had  been  in  this 
"mental  condition"? 


De 


0. 


'n  the  last  day  of  June,  1966,  in  the 
square  green  courtroom  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Middlesex  County  Court- 
house, Albert  DeSalvo  stood  in  the  wit- 
ness stand.  F.  Lee  Bailey,  his  attorney, 
had  petitioned  for  a  speedy  trial  on  the 
Green  Man  charges,  and  this  was  a  hear- 


were  Detective  Lieutenants  Edward 
Sherry  and  Andrew  Timey,  and  Detec- 
tive Philip  DiNatale.  At  the  defense  ta- 
ble sat  Lee  Bailey  and  Jon  Asgiersson; 
opposing  them  was  the  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  Middlesex  County, 
Donald  L.  Conn.  None  of  Albert  DeSal- 
vo's family  was  present. 

All  those  in  the  courtroom  knew  that 
the  man  on  the  stand  was  Albert  De- 
Salvo, the  Boston  Strangler,  but  no  one 
spoke  of  it.  Not  once  was  the  word 
"strangling"  tised,  for  no  such  charge 
had  been  lodged  against  him.  The  only 
evidence  in  the  stranglings  was  a  confes- 
sion given  under  a  promise  that  it  would 


sociopath  with  dangerous  tendencies." 
Dr.  Ames  Robey,  Medical  Director  of 
Bridgewater  State  Hospital,  disagreed 
on  the  main  question:  He  considered 
DeSalvo  incompetent  to  stand  trial.  "I 
am  concerned,"  he  said,  "that  he  might 
swing  in  a  paranoic  direction." 

Now  DeSalvo,  sedate  in  a  blue  suit,  a 
white  shirt  and  blue  tie,  faced  the  court. 
During  the  long,  droning  summer  day, 
there  were  only  two  references  to  his 
other  identitj'.  Once  Bailey,  cross-exam- 
ining Dr.  Robey,  asked,  "Doctor,  are 
you  aware  this  man  is  the  subject  of  the 
greatest  homicide  investigation  in  the 
history  of  the  Commonwealth?"  Dr. 


eSalvo  spoke  softly, 
now  and  then  gesturing 
with  his  hands  at  his 
sides — turning  them 
palms  up.  "I  feel  that  it 
could  have  started  from 
my  childhood  and 
erupted  more  violently 
later  in  my  life.  I  have  re- 
examined my  own  back- 
ground, and  after  think- 
ing this  all  over,  I  said, 
'What  good  is  my  life 
now?'  I  have  to  do  what 
I  think  is  right,  no  mat- 
ter what  happens.  So 
long  as  the  truth  is  re- 
vealed, so  society  will 
somehow  understand 

it  " 

"What  do  you  mean 
by  'right'?  What  is 
'right'  for  you?"  Conn 
asked. 

Outside,  there  was  the 
sudden  rat-a-tat-tat  of 
jackhammers  pounding 
on  a  construction  job. 
DeSalvo  waited.  The 
June  heat  was  oppres- 
sive— and  became  more 
so  when  Judge  Horace 
T.  Cahill  ordered  the 
windows  closed  and  the 
electric  fans  turned  off, 
so  DeSalvo's  words 
could  be  heard. 

"I  feel  that  what  is 
right  is  to  tell  the  truth. ' ' 
DeSalvo  gestured  re- 
signedly. 

"And  to  tell  what  you 
have  done  in  the  past?" 

Albert  began  to  lift 
his  hands  again,  then 
dropped  them.  "I  feel 
that  I  couldn't  live  with  myself.  .  .  I 
wish  to,  in  my  own  way,  to  release  every- 
thing that  is  inside  me,  the  truth.  And 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  I 
will  accept.  ..." 

Five  days  after  the  hearing.  Judge 
Cahill  handed  down  his  decision:  De- 
Salvo was  competent.  Remanded  to 
Bridgewater  without  bail,  he  would  be 
tried  in  the  fall — as  the  Green  Man. 

Would  he  ever  stand  trial  as  the  Stran- 
gler? Only  the  law  and  those  acting  in 
its  behalf — determined  to  protect  the 
rights  of  society,  yet  equally  determined 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  indi\idual — 
would  know  the  answer.  end 
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Clean  Costly 
Dentures 
Like  Fine 
Jewelry 

Special  "fast-soak"  formula 
helps  restore  original  whiteness 
and  true  pink  color. 

Modern  dentures  are  expensive  and.  like 
fine  jewelry,  easy  to  damage.  Tests  show 
dentures  are  15  times  softer  than  natural 
teeth  — 7.5  times  easier  to  scratch  when 
brushed  with  pastes  or  powders! 

That's  why  more  and  more  dentists 
now  suggest  soaking  dentures  clean  in 
easy-to-use  Kleenite.  This  unique  dis- 
covery soaks  away  discolorations  without 
dangerous  scratching ..  .soaks  away  even 
dingy  film  and  tobacco  stain.  Leaves  your 
dentures  fresh  and  odor-free. 

Kleenite  is  extra  effective  because  it 
combines  3  stain-removing  sections:  (1) 
detergent:  (2)  solvent:  (3)  oxidizer.  Spe- 
cial soak-in  surfactant  removes  stains 
that  pastes  and  brushes  can't  reach. 

A  survey  of  dentists— all  of  whom  have 
had  a  chance  to  test  Kleenite  —  shows 
that  more  of  these  dentists  now  recom- 
mend Kleenite  than  any  other  denture 
cleaner.  Get  Kleenite  at  all  drug  coun- 
ters today.  It  cleans  costly  dentures  like 
fine  jewelry. 

  r" 

Just  soaking  your 
dentures  In  KLEENITE 

beats  even  the  hard- 
est brushing  with  any 
ordinary  dentifrice. 
Restores  the  denture's 
original  whiteness 
safely  I  Try  it. 


Chewing  Efficiency  of 

FALSE  TEETH 

Improved  Up  To  35% 

Clinical  test!)  prove  you  may  now  chew  bet- 
ter, eat  faoter — rnakc  your  dentures  avcraf?'; 
up  to  3.5'//,  more  effective— If  you  hprlnkle  a 
little  TASTEETH  on  your  platen.  FASTEETH 
In  the  farnouH  powder  that  holds  falw;  teeth 
rnrjre  firmly  bo  they  feel  more  comfortable. 
It'K  alkaline.  No  Kooey,  paHty  ta/itc.  f;tieck« 
embarr.-iKBlriK  "plat./;  odrjr  "  Denlure«  that  fit 
arc  ewntlal  Uj  health  Sei-  your  dentl«t  re({- 
iilarly.  Oet  t  AH  IF.Klll  at  all  druK  coumer  i. 


HOW  AMERICA  LOOKS 

continued  from  page  78 


Along  with  pictures  of  their  children  and  husbands,  members  of  the  group 
brought  many  old-favorite  snapshots  taken  during  their  school  days  to  play 
"remember  when?"  Everyone  agreed  that  Joanne  Bryan  was  probably  the 
prettiest  Miss  Dallas  that  ever  was,  laughed  out  loud  at  tiny  Patti  Gunter  in 
her  military  drill  costume,  but  the  picture  that  intrigued  Managing  Editor 
Bruce  Gierke  the  most  was  the  one  above,  which  she  dubbed  Three  Old  Ladies 
Set  Off  for  College.  On  the  very  last  day  of  the  reunion  she  coaxed  Joanne 
Bryan.  Mary  Lou  Jones  and  Emma  Jean  Heath  to  come  out  in  the  noonday 
sun  to  re-create  that  picture  in  today's  clothes  (below).  Conclusion:  Freed  of 
their  old-lady  trappings— long  skirts,  clumsy-heeled  shoes— the  girls  are 
magically  20  years  younger  in  1966.  Below,  standing  in  reverse  order  from  the 
photo  above  are  Joanne  Bryan  (left)  in  plum  and  gray  wool  jersey  two- 
piece  dress  by  Kasper  for  Joan  Leslie;  Mary  Lou  Jones  in  Alamor's  plum 
and  pale- blue  wool;  and  Emma  Jean  Heath  wearing  plum  jersey  two- 
piece  dress  with  pale-blue  trim  by  Aileen.  Stores  on  opposite  page. 
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tjynvberries 
arc  alzvays 
}>i  season . . . 


Nature's  most  perject  fruit  is  ak^a\ 
if!  goo/i  taste  . .  .  and  Sarah  series  then 
up  delightJuUy  in  her  latest  fashion  crt 
atiiin — Slrnxiberry  Festival. 
Shotvn  only  at  our  Home  Jea  elrv  Shoti 
. . .  urite  to  learn  hovi  you  may  attend. 

Sarah  Coventry,  Inc. 

Kevjark  jij,  XewYork  Stale 


FINE  FASHION 


Lose  Weight  Ril 

! 


u 


WITHOUT 
STARVATION  Dll 


Don't  be  fat!  Take  off  mii 
and   inches   fast  this  p  el 
clinically-tested  way.  No  rn 
tion  or  fad  diets,  no  h  lb 
drugs,  no  strenuous  exercises. 
Users  report  amazing  weight 
of  10,  20  even  up  to  .50  pouii 
over.  They  say;    "It's  greal 
can  enjov  the  foods  I  like  ai  >i„ 
lose  weight," 

It  really  works  .  .  .  and  fast  -  Ir 


vou   curb   and   control   your  ai 
You  eat  less  —  weigh  less  —  1( 
feel  slimmer,  trimmer,  more  attr  ij 
\         .Start  today,  get  the  Slim-Mint  C 
^'^^^  Gum  Reducing  Plan  at  druggist 


i 


WHY  NOT  EARN  MCE 

You  can  easily  earn  extra  money  b> 
magazine  subscriptions  in  your  spar 
Thousands  of  our  representatives  mai  u> 
start  by  asking  for  our  generous  com  a« 
offer.  No  obligation.  Address  a  postal  dl 
CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPAI 
416  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa  IH 


Ring  twist,  knucl<le  probii 

Willi  ;i  I'lnncr-l'it  sli.iiik,  ,iiiy  rnir  >  "' 
new  opens  ^  si/cs  to  sliji  over  kiiii 
siiiips  (.loscd  to  lit  snuj;  on  tlic  liiincr, 
won  t  twist,  scttiiins  stay  jx-rlcttly  posiii 
■  H.ivc  your  jeweler  .ittiich  l-iiiKcr  l'it  i 
wom.ui's  rinn.  Available  in  1  IK  yeil> 
white  Hold  or  platinum. 

Mail  coupon  for  namn  ol  a  lino  jeweler  t 

FINGER-FIT 

I.3EPT,  L  9,  BOX  30e,  HOYAL  OAK,  Ml' 

..:rr..  1^ 


HOPPING  CENTER— 
llOW  AMERICA  LOOKS 


72 

Cloria  Sachs  for  Red  Barn,  coat,  $70,  6-14, 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  all  stores.  (2)  Golo 

i.  riisin,  $20,  at  Bonwit  Teller;  1.  Magnin, 

I  Coast.  (II)  Herbert  Levine  npirtutur 
,!!>,  $40,  at  Bonwit  Teller;  Joseph  Magnin, 
il.irnia  &  Nevada.  (4)  Newton  KIkin  eve- 
;  N/iof-i,  $40,  at  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York 

-1  branches. 

n;e  711 

mhrandt  jermy  dreas,  %iiO,  6-18,  at  Bergdorf 
lodman.  New  York;  Julius  Clarfinekel  & 
).,  Washington,  O.  ('.;  Rich's  Atlanta, 
ige  74 

ffeau  &  Husch  three-pirn  oiiljil,  $:)00,  6-14, 
Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York  and  branchis; 
layton's,  Minneapolis.  Mallory  mreuter,  $18; 
:ir(,  $70;  both  6-16,  at  Bonwit  Teller; 
iddings-Jenny,  Cincinnati;  1.  Magnin,  West 
oast.  Geist  &  deist  nkirt,  $19,  4-16;  pullover, 
!2,  P,S,M,L;  both  at  Bergdorf  Goodman, 
ew  York;  Village  Store,  Birmingham,  Mich.; 

Magnin,  West  Coast, 
age  75 

TModelia  «»<(,  $110;  4-14,  3-i:i;  at  Ixird  & 
aylor.  New  York  and  branchj*;  L  Magnin 
feet  Coast.  (2)  While  Stag  blue  jtans.  $8, 
-16,  at  Julius  Garfinckel  &  Co.,  Washington, 
,C.;  Meier  &  Frank,  Portland,  Oregon.  (.'!) 
ady  Hathaway  Huit:  jacket,  $45;  skirt,  $3.S; 
ath8-18;  at  .\bercrombie&  Fitch,  New  York. 
,  left)  Iji  Flaiiue  de  Paris  jxiiifs  Hiiit:  jacket, 
16;  pants,  $25;  both  5-15,  6-16;  at  Dayton's, 
[inneapolis.  (4,  right)  Sportwhirl  pants  suit, 
lO,  6-14,  at  Bergdorf  Goodman,  New  York. 
)  Ginala  rout.  $95;  .l-i;),  4  14;  at  lx)rd  & 
aylor.   New    York   and   branches;  Joseph 


Magnin,  California  and  Nevada.  (7)  Geoffrey 
Beene  dresK,  $160,  4-14,  at  Bonwit  Teller; 
Dayton's,  Minneapolis;  Joseph  Magnin,  (Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada.  (8)  Aileen  separates:  top, 
$15;  skirt,  $13;  both  6-16,  5-15,  B.  Altman  & 
Co.,  New  York.  (9)  Treo  lingerie:  girdle,  $5; 
bra,  $4. ,50;  at  Saks  B'ifth  Avenue,  all  stores. 
Character  lingerie:  girdle,  $15;  bra,  $11,  both 
at  Saks  Fifth  .\venue,  all  stores.  (10,  right) 
Dani  Jr.  reefer,  $110,  3-13,  at  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue,  all  stores. 
Page  76 

(1)  Ma  Mire  dress,  $40,  6-16,  at  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue,  all  stores. 
Page  78 

(1)  Teal  Traina  eorktail  dress,  $160,  6-14,  at 
Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York  and  branches; 
Giddings-Jenny,  (Mncinnati;  I.  Magnin,  West 
Coast.  (2,  4)  Donald  Brooks  evening  ensemble, 
$455,  4-14,  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  all  stores. 
(5)  Sam  Friedlander  Empire  dress,  $200,  8-16, 
at  Bonwit  Teller,  New  York;  Bramson's, 
Chicago;  I.  Magnin,  West  Coast.  (6)  David 
Styne  i)(/iif(  dress,  $70,  3-13,  at  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue,  all  stores.  C?)  Jobere  u-ool  crepe  dress, 
$90,  6-14,  at  Bergdorf  Goodman,  New  York; 
Milgrim,  Detroit;  Bramson's,  (Chicago;  I.  Mag- 
nin, West  ('oast.  (8)  Warner  lingerie:  girdle, 
$12;  bra,  $6,  both  at  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New 
York.  Iris  slip,  $18,  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  all 
stores. 
Page  79 

David  Styne  diitner  dress,  $190,  3-13,  at  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue,  all  stores. 
Page  146 

(1)  Kasper  for  Joan  I.K'slie,  (/r<»»,  $65,  6-16  at 
Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York  and  branches; 
Rich's,  Atlanta;  Joseph  Magnin,  (California 
and  Nevada.  (2)  Alamor  dress,  $35,  5-13,  at 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  all  stores.  (3)  Aileen  tim- 
piere  dress,  $18;  5-15,  6-16,  at  B.  Altman  & 
Co.,  New  York. 


PATTERN  BACKVIEWS  (see  pages  84-87) 


16S7 


1S3S 


162C 


162S 


1636 


1675 


'OGUE  1657  .Misses  suit  and  blouse  l)y  Jacques  lleini,  10  16,  $3.50.  Suit  requires 
14  yards  ol  M-iu.  fabric  without  nap  for  size  14.  Blouse  requires  1,'-^  yards  of  52-in. 
ibric  without  nap  for  size  14. 

'OCUE  1635  Dress  and  coal  by  Palou,  10  16.  $3.50.  Dress  requires  2  yards  of  .54-in. 
ibric  wilhoul  nap  for  size  14.  Coat  requires  3  yards  of  57-in.  fabric  without  nap 
it  size  11 

'OGUE  1626  Dress  by  Patoti,  10-18,  $3.  Dress  in  short  version  as  pictured  requires 

yards  of  3.^>-in.  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 
'OeUE  1625  Dress  by  Pierre  Cardin,  10-18,  $3.  Dress  requires  IJi  yards  of  60-in. 
jbric  without  nap,  size  14.  Yoke  and  cuffs  in  contrasting  color  require  ^  yard  of 
f'>0-in.  faliric  without  nap. 

I  'OGUE  1636  Suit  and  blouse  by  Pierre  Cardin,  10^-16,  $3.50.  Suit  requires  2  yards  of 
I     in.  fabric  without  nap,  size  14.  Contrast  bands  of  jacket  and  blouse  require  1}4 

Is  of  ;">2-in.  fabric  without  nap. 
,  OGUE  167S  Coat  by  Yves  Saint  Laurent,  10-18,  $3.  Coat  requires  2H  yards  of 
n.  fabric  without  nap  for  size  14. 


U20 


166S 


1654 


roeUE  1620  Misses  dress  by  Yves  Saint  Laurent,  10-16,  $3.  Dress  requires  2% 
ards  of  56-in.  fabric  without  nap,  size  14.  Contrast  dickey  requires  3.4  yard  of  60-in. 
abric  without  nap,  size  14. 

/OGUE  1676  Dress  and  jacket  by  Elio  Berhanyer,  10-18,  $2.50.  Jacket  and  skirt  re- 
f  31/g  yards  of  54-in.  fabric  without  nap,  size  14.  Dress  bodice  requires  ]4  yard 
'•-in.  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 

/OGUE  16S1  Evening  dress  and  coat  by  Elio  Berhanyer,  10-16,  $3.  Dress  and  coat 

cquire  9  yards  of  45-in.  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 

/OGUE  166S  Dress  and  coat  by  Christian  Dior,  10-16,  $3.50.  Dress  and  coat  require 
>•  s  yards  of  48-in.  fabric  without  nap  for  size  14. 

/OGUE  16S4  Suit  and  blouse  by  Christian  Dior,  10-18,  $3.50.  Suit  requires  2^  yards 
)f  56-in.  fabric  without  nap  for  size  14.  Blouse  requires  1  yard  of  52-in.  fabric  with- 
mt  nap  for  size  14. 


iuy  Vogue  Patterns  at  the  store  that  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  by  mail,  enclosing  check 
■r  money  order,  from  Vogue-Butterick  Pattern  Service.  P.O.  Box  630,  .'Vltoona,  Pa.*  also 
i  .ailablc  in  Canada.  ^California  and  Pennsylvania  residents  please  add  sales  tax. 


NEW!  JUICY  LEAN 

IN  A  CAN 

(like  ham)  j 


Now,  delicious,  lean  beef  cooked 
in  its  own  natural  beef  juices. 
Great  for  quick  dinners  and 
hot  beef  sandwiches  or  serve 
cold. 

Like  Wilson's  finest  ham, 
It's  Tender  Made. 
So  tender  you  can  cut  it 
with  a  fork.  Two  sizes: 
1  lb.  and  1  lb,  14  oz. 


Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III 


•Dij  Font's  registered  trodemark  for  its  TFE  non-slick  finish. 


EvenTeflori  needs  a 
good  scrub  now 


Tuffy. 


yes  it  does.  Food  leaves  a  film 
■      o-^  Teflon.  You  can't  see 
BuiljJing  up.  Making 
.       _  ,  ick.  Don'f  think  soapy 
□lone  will  get  it  off.  You've 


got  to  odd  Tuffy*  to  it.  ReaUy.  That 
nice  little  red-and-yetlow  plastic  mesh 
ball  won't  scratch,  either.  Not  Teflon. 
Or  delicote  china.  Or  you-name-it. 
Maybe  you  ought  to  have  two. 
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are  . 
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NANCY  SINATRA 

continued  from  page  S3 

And  Nancy  Sr.  answered  her  daugh- 
ter: "It's  wonderful  that  he  can  relax 
and  be  comfortable  when  he  comes  here. 
It  proves  he  loves  us  all  very  much." 

Nancy  hasn't  ever  doubted  that  again. 
Even  now  that  she  is  all  grown  up  and  a 
famous  recording  star  with  hit  records 
outselling  many  of  her  father's  and  an 
estimated  1966  income  of  $400,000.  Even 
now  that  she  has  lived 
through  a  painful  di- 
vorce of  her  own,  after  a 
stormy  five-year  mar- 
riage to  singer  Tommy 
Sands.  Even  now  that 
her  father  has  married 
Mia  Farrow,  who  is  five 
years  younger  than 
Nancy.  It  almost  seems 
as  if  the  father-daughter 
bond  has  grown  because 
of  these  upheavals,  be- 
coming deeper,  stronger. 

"I  can  be  with  Daddy 
when  everybody's  drunk 
or  when  it's  an  intellec- 
tual evening,  or  for  a 
movie  screening  at  his 
house,  and  feel  right  at 
home.  He  has  no  qualms 
about  including  me  in  his 
company  no  matter  who 
the  guests  or  what  the 
circumstances,"  Nancy 
says.  "No  apologies.  He 
knows  if  I  don't  want  to 
be  there  I  can  leave." 


Despite  the  family's  status  in  Holly- 
wood, Sinatra's  little  girl  also  obeyed  or- 
ders to  spend  one  evening  a  week  in  the 
kitchen,  preparing  the  family  dinner  and 
doing  the  dishes.  She  was  taught  to  sew 
and  make  her  own  clothes.  All  three  Si- 
natra children  attended  public  schools, 
and  both  mother  and  daddy  insisted  on 
respectable  report  cards. 

And  so,  by  Hollv'wood  standards  any- 
way, the  parental  demands  on  Nancy, 
Frank  Jr.  and  Tina  were  firm  and  fre- 


kick  out  of  even  the  most  ordinary  fam- 
ily activity.  And  not  just  on  trips  to  cir- 
cuses, beaches,  ball  games  and  zoos  — 
though,  as  Nancy  says,  they  did  "all 
those  corny  things,"  too. 

What  made  the  good  times  really  spe- 
cial was  Sinatra's  remarkable  way  of 
throwing  himself  into  things— enjoying 
life  as  intensely  as  a  child  himself.  Nancy 
loved  that  almost  more  than  anything, 
even— and  maybe  especially— when 
Daddy  knocked  himself  out  to  be  Super- 


»lancy  did  just  that 
recently  in  the  middle 
of  a  particularly  bois- 
terous party  in  a  New 
York  nightclub.  It  up- 
set Sinatra.  She  walked 
out  into  the  rainy  night 
and  marched  down  the 
street,  and  in  seconds 
her  father  was  walking 
at  her  side,  asking  if  he'd 
offended  her.  Nancy  as- 
sured him  he  wasn't  to 
blame.  He  kissed  her 
goodnight,  and  returned 
to  the  fun. 

There  is  a  lot  more 
to  a  father-daughter 
relationship — at  least  to 
one  as  extraordinary  as 
the  Sinatras'— than 
just  being  able  to  take 
their  shoes  off,  literally 
and  figuratively,  when 
they're  together. 

Nancy  is  positive  that 
much  of  the  closeness 
comes  from  the  kind  of 
daddy  Sinatra  was  when 
she  was  little:  loving, 
but  strict,  and  every 
inch  the  authority  figure  that  a  father 
ought  to  be.  As  Nancy  puts  it:  "He 
definitely  uaxn't  the  nice-guy  divorced 
Daddy  who  plays  with  his  kids  once  a 
week  and  then  goes  back  to  his  own  life. 
He  wa-s  a  .strict  dLsciplinarian  — leery  of 
spoiling  us.  He  never  spanked  me,  but  if 
my  behavior  upset  Mothr-r,  it  meant  a 
telephone  call  to  Dad,  and  .she'd  hold  out 
the  phone  and  say,  'Your  fat  h'-r  wants 
to  Uilk  to  you.'  I  always  knew  what  was 
coming:  'You're  not  allowed  out  of  :  he 
house  for  twfj  weekB  you're  grounded  '' 
"I  obeyed  him  without  qucHtion," 
Nancy  add.s,  "and  I  still  do  br-cause  in 
a  vay  I'll  always  be  his  little  girl." 


Clean  dishes :  the  only  thing  you  really 
need  from  a  dishwasher  detergent. 


cal^onite 

f  ratswoEss 

AUnaUTK  nSHWASMNE 


Calgonite' gives  you 
the  most  cleaning  action 
ever  concentrated  in  a 
dishwasher  detergent. 

Clean  dishes  /  Calgonite.  You  need  both. 


quent.  Yet  Sinatra  also  saw  to  it  that  his 
youngsters  enjoyed  astonishing  free- 
dom—including the  luxury  of  making 
their  own  mistakes  when  they  were  teen- 
agers. "Daddy  never  attempted  to  hide 
things  from  us,  or  to  overprotect  us," 
says  Nancy.  "The  bar  was  always  open 
in  our  hou.se.  Cigarettes  were  available. 
If  I  wanted  to  neck  with  a  boy,  I  brought 
him  home  and  we  watched  television  in 
I  lie  den,  and  necked  there.  I  didn't  have 
to  park  somewh(!re  in  a  car.  It  was  that 
kind  of  home." 

It  was  al.so  the  kind  of  home  in  which 
\ii-itiK  with  Daddy  was  ju.st  plain  fun. 
'  ^lalra  kne'"  how  to  get  a  tremendous 


daddy,  and  didn't  quite  make  it.  There 
was,  for  instance,  one  Fourth  of  .July, 
when  Nancy  was  seven  and  the  family 
lived  in  Toluca  Lake,  a  fun-loving  com- 
munity in  San  Fernando  Valley,  with 
Toluca  Lake  itself  serving  as  a  watery 
town  .square.  Sinatra  had  decided  to 
mastermind  the  biggest  Fourth  of  July 
blast  his  kids  had  ever  .seen.  He  had, 
some  months  before,  anchored  a  wooden 
raft,  complete  with  portable  bar  for 
curd  games  with  his  friends,  smack  in  the 
middle  of  the  town  lake.  Hut  for  the 
Fourth,  he  converted  the  raft  into  a 
floating  stage  as  official  launching  pad 
for  theToluca  Lake  (ircworksHpectacular. 


"Daddy  planned  everything  liki 
movie  director,"  Nancy  says.  "He  ^^ 
a  new  silk  suit,  and  lookecf  absolui 
gorgeous.  He  had  the  record  |ila 
booming  out  John  Philip  Sousa  man 
through  loudspeakers. 

"At  sundown,  with  everybody  on 
lake  having  picnics,  Daddy  rowed  ou 
the  raft  with  two  enormous  crates 
fireworks.  Cheers  went  up  when  hi 
the  first  pinwheel  hoisted  on  the  f 
pole.  It  shot  sparks  into  the  crates, 
in  a  flash  the  whole 
was  ablaze  with  jilli 
of  colored  flames 
sparks  and  skyrock 

"You  couldn't 
anything  but  smoke 
flashing  explosions, 
a  way  it  was  beautifi 
and  terrifying. 

"Then  Daddy  sin- 
vanished  in  the  mi( 
of  it  all.  People  jum 
into  boats  with  bud' 
and  sloshed  water 
the  raft  to  save  hir 
was  crying,  and  Moi 
was  hysterical, 
thought  he  had  Y 
burned  to  a  crisp. 

"Then  we  saw  Da 
swimming  for  his 
He  climbed  on  the  d 
dripping  wet  and  a 
lutely  furious.  He 
burning  all  right, 
not  from  the  firewc 
As  he  stood  there, 
suit  ruined,  water  i 
ning  from  his  nose 
with    The  Stars 
Stripes  Forever  bla 
away,  he  began  to  lai 
I'll  never  forget  1 
scene  as  long  as  I  li- 
Scenes  like  that. 
Nancy  knows  only 
well,  belong  to  the 
vate  Sinatra,  the  f 
ble,  lovable,  ofT-gi 
Frank  whom  few  pe 
besides  his  family 
get  to  see. 

But  Nancy  has 
been  a  fan  of  the 
fessional  Sinatra  all 
life,  digging  his  m 
his   style,    his  m 
mental  cool.  It  seen- 
her  perfectly  fitting 
there  should  have 
bobby-soxers  swoo 
overthat  matchles.s  \ 
as  long  ago  as  tiie 
she  was  born,  and  i 
when  she  was 
big  enough  to  to 
over  to  a  radio,  th< 
almost  always  tunu- 
Daddy. 

And  it  was  only  logical  that,  j 
later,  when  Nancy  moved  into  her 
little  hilltop  stucco  house  in  Colii\\ 
Canyon,  there  should  be  a  built-in  si 
system  that  almost  always  turnci 
Daddy.  To  Nancy's  ear,  a  profe.s-sioi 
trained  one,  that  voice  is  still  match 

Poignantly,  PVank  Mr.  Cool  I 
.self  became  a  head-over-heels  fa; 
Nancy's,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  v 
his  daughter  emerged  this  year  as  a 
singer  in  h<!r  own  right.  Nancy  wa 
ways  aware  that  her  father  ke))t  tal, 
her  career  progress  but  at  a  diai 
distance.  After  a  television  appeara 
she  knew  that  if  she  didn't  hear  I 
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I  (Illy  for  several  days,  it  meant  he  was 
t'fiilly  weighing  what  he  would  say. 
16  was  pleased,  he'd  call  immediately. 
Before  Nanc-y  scored  her  first  big  hit, 
had  for  five  long  years  struggled 
ough  a  score  of  records  for  her  father's 
jrise  company.  Not  one  made  good, 
I  Frank  never  made  any  comment, 
lis  attitude  was  coolly  professional, 
if  he  were  working  with  a  stranger, 
n  when  she  did  a  guest  shot  on  his  TV 
w.  If  his  daughter  had  wanted  help, 
knew,  she  would  ask  for  it.  But  she 
I  to  measure  up  as  a  professional 
hout  leaning  on  him. 
Jancy  didn't  lean.  She  seldom  does: 
lave  a  lot  of  Daddy's  independence. 

ntil  the  past  year  Nancy  had  no 
•ing  ambition  to  be  a  star.  Now  she  ia 
oming  a  pro,  learning  by  studying  ev- 
move  her  father  makes,  every  note 
sings.  She  is  trying  to  imitate  his 
ity  to  hold  his  emotions  in  check  on 
;c  He  blocks  them  from  his  mind, 
trating  on  the  lyrics,  the  or- 
ra,  the  microphone,  the  acoustics, 
may  sound  choked  with  emotion  dur- 
performance,  but  it  is  only  profes- 
al  discipline,  according  to  Nancy, 
nd  then,  early  last  spring,  Nancy's 
breakthrough  came  her  rendition 
swinging  tune  called  Th'se  liooln  Are 
ie  for  Walkin'  leaped  to  the  top  of 
charts,  out.selling  any  of  Frank's 

That  did  it. 
Daddy  was  terribly  excited,"  Nancy 
"He  calletl  to  tell  me  /ioo/.v  sold 
00  copies  in  one  day  the  largest 
le  sales  day  in  the  history  of  his  com- 
.  "Hi,  star,"  he  greeted  her.  "Can 
lend  me  .s.)me  money?"  The  Hip  tone 
pure  Sinatra.  The  tender  reaction 
pure  Nancy.  "He  cares  enough,"  as 
sums  him  up,  "to  appear  as  if  he 
m't  care  at  all." 
tually,  Nancy  has  never  seen  -  or  at 
never  recognized  the  famous 
h-guy  side  of  her  father,  the  Sinatra 
occasionally  breaks  into  headlines 
his  fists.  To  his  daughter  he  is  an 
edibly  gentle  man  much  more  eas- 
noved  to  tears  than  to  violence. 
Daddy  isn't  ashamed  to  cry,"  she 
"On  my  wedding  day  he  came  to 
door  to  lead  me  down  the  aisle.  He 
ed  at  me  in  my  white  gown  and  veil, 
saw  the  bouquet  and  the  little  dia- 
d  star  earrings  he'd  given  me  for  a 
ding  gift.  He  just  stood  there  with 
streaming  down  his  face. 
I  love  you,  Chicken,'  he  said, 
said,  'I  love  you,  too.  Daddy.'  And 
ewent  down  the  aisle,  both  in  tears." 
ve  years  later,  when  Nancy's  mar- 
to  Tommy  Sands  ended  abruptly, 
Mw  her  father  cry  again.  Nancy  was 
tered  by  the  divorce.  She  collapsed 
er  mother's  Bel  .\ir  home. 
)addy  came  over  and  sat  on  the  bed. 
cold  me,  '1  love  you.  Mother  loves 
and  Frankie  and  Tina  love  you.  We 
a  big  family  and  a  lot  of  friends.'  He 
me  in  his  arms,  and  we  both  cried." 
here  is,  to  Nancy,  absolutely  no  in- 
istency  between  the  intenseness  of 
moment  and  the  offhand  casualness 
he  moment,  more  than  five  years 
re,  when  she  first  told  her  father 
*as  in  love  with  Sands  and  wanted 
narry  him.  Her  engagement  an- 
jcement,  she  remembers,  was  a  long- 
mce  phone  call  to  Frank— she  was  in 
York;  he,  in  Holl.wood.  "Hey, 
veety,"  she  cried,  "I  want  to  get 
Ted.  I  love  Tommy  very  much." 
Ire  you  as  sure  as  you  can  be?"  her 
^  masked. 


"Perfectly  sure." 

It  was  enough.  "All  right,"  Sinatra 
said.  And  that  was  that. 

Frank's  faith  in  his  daughter's  judg- 
ment remains  unshakable.  It  accounts, 
at  least  in  part,  for  her  fierce  devotion  to 
him.  Her  voice  softens  and  her  large, 
dark  eyes  brim  with  pride  when  she 
says,  "I  think  basically  the  father-daugh- 
ter relationship  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
all.  It's  the  purest.  There  isn't  any  self- 
ishness involved." 

Clearly,  Frank  feels  the  same  way, 
probably  without  even  thinking  about  it. 

They  often  spend  long  evenings  to- 
gether in  his  Palm  Springs  home,  dis- 
cussing religion,  sports  or  show  business 
half  the  night.  Or  they  may  listen  si- 
lently to  music  or  bury  themselves  in 
books,  without  talking  at  all. 

Nancy  is  convinced  that  she  and  her 
father  communicate  subconsciously;  his 
moods  quickly  influence  hers. 

One  night  recently,  Frank  Sr.  drove 
his  Jeep  into  Palm  Springs  for  groceries, 
reporting  his  progress  to  Nancy  at  five- 
minute  intervals  on  his  two-way  radio: 
"This  is  Night  Fighter  calling  Chicken 
(his  pet  name  for  her).  I've  picked  up 
the  cucumbers.  Over." 

The  boyish  Sinatra  is  just  one  more 
facet  that  Nancy  knows  better  than  out- 
siders, mostly  because  the  strangers,  not 
Sinatra  himself,  become  self-conscious. 

"When  Daddy  walks  into  a  room,  it 
lights  up  for  me,"  Nancy  explains.  "But 
outsiders  freeze  they  can't  relax  around 
him,  and  he  can't  help  knowing  they  are 
judging  him."  Outsiders  have  been  judg- 
ing Sinatra  and  reporting  their  verdicts 
in  headlines  for  as  long  as  Nancy  can  re- 
member. The  family  knows  by  now  that 
just  about  any  event  in  Sinatra's  private 
life  makes  automatic  news.  Frank  al- 
ways calhi  them  first  and  says,  "You're 
going  to  read  something  about  me  in  the 
papers.  I  want  you  to  know  what  really 
happened."  Nancy  never  doubts  Daddy. 


A, 


^nd  at  least  once  in  recent  Sinatra  his- 
tory, the  tables  were  turned— Daddy 
had  to  believe  Nancy,  rather  than  a 
news  story.  .\  network  television  pro- 
gram about  Sinatra  was  aired  last  year. 
The  show  included  a  scene  shot  in  a 
nightclub,  with  Sinatra  on  camera  and 
Nancy's  voice  superimposed. 

"They  edited  the  tape,"  Nancy  recalls 
bitterly.  "It  made  me  sound  critical  of 
Daddy." 

Her  father  never  mentioned  the  inci- 
dent. She  knows  he  never  will.  It  was  not 
the  only  time  Nancy  found  herself 
caught  up  in  the  Sinatra  legend,  either. 
Some  months  later,  a  columnist  reported 
that  Nancy  and  Mia  Farrow,  then  her 
father's  most  publicized  companion, 
had  gone  to  Las  Vegas  together  for  a 
nightclub  opening. 

Miss  Farrow,  Nancy  said  later,  had 
bumped  into  her  in  Las  Vegas  and  asked 
to  join  Nancy  and  her  party  at  the  show. 
Nancy  agreed. 

"I  like  Mia,"  Nancy  says.  "And  I 
think  she  looks  adorable  with  her  hair 
cut  short.  But  we  aren't  close  friends. 
We  happened  to  sit  at  the  same  table  in 
Las  Vegas,  and  it  was  misinterpreted." 

Nancy  never  made  a  point  of  becom- 
ing friends  with  the  girls  her  father  dated. 
She  also  refused  to  criticize  them.  She 
says  she  had  no  reason  to  resent  the  girls, 
adding  that,  in  fact,  she  admires  Daddy's 
taste:  "Ava  Gardner,  for  example,  is  a 
wonderful  person." 

Says  Nancy:  "I'm  not  jealous  when 
I  know  Daddy  is  fond  of  a  giri.  I  realize 
it's  a  different  kind  of  (continued) 
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Don't 


the  Frenches! 


America's  favorite  mustard  spreads  pleasure  wherever  it 
goes.  It's  got  the  taste  everybody  loves.  Aren't  you  glad 
that  French's  now  comes  in  the  thrifty  family  size,  too? 

The  tasle  America  loves  best! 


NANCY  SINATRA  continued 

affection  from  the  way  he  feels  about 
me.  But  every  daughter  whose  father 
doesn't  live  at  home  goes  through  a  pe- 
riod of  being  jealous  of  her  Daddy's  girl 
friends.  I  felt  that  way  when  I  was 
yoimger. 

"As  far  as  Daddy's  marriage  to  Mia 
is  concerned,  I  know  it  has  made  him 
very  happy.  And  anything  that  pleases 
my  father  makes  me  happy  for  him.  I 
would  never  assume  to  pass  judgment 


on  his  decisions  and  tlie  way  he  lives 
his  life." 

What  kind  of  woman  does  Sinatra 
want  Nancy  to  be?  "He  does  like  women 
who  are  ladies.  He  can't  stand  iiearing 
females  use  bad  language.  We  have  a 
standing  joke  at  parties.  I  whisper,  'Can 
I  tell  a  dirty  joke'.''  Without  a  smile  he 
says  very  sternly,  'Absolutely  not!'" 

Daddy  may  still  treat  her  like  a  daugh- 
ter in  front  of  his  friends— male  and  fe- 
male— but  Nancy's  new  career  success 
has  made  her  more  comfortable  around 


them.  She  moves  easily  in  and  out  of  his 
circle  now,  attending  his  parties  and 
playing  a  mixture  of  roles:  part  daughter, 
part  guest,  part  hostess.  She  accepts  his 
jjals  and  playmates  without  question  or 
reservation.  If  their  fun  and  games 
strike  her  as  juvenile  or  objectionable, 
she  has  never  commented. 

"He  knows  I'm  on  his  side,"  Nancy  re- 
marked later,  "and  that  I'm  there,  no 
matter  how  far  away  he  is.  To  me  this  is 
the  greatest  thing  I  have  to  offer  liim. 

"And  so  now  Daddy's  fifty  years  old. 


You're  looking 
into  tlie  secret  of 
better-tasting 
coffee 


'Fhe  flavor  of  the  coffee  you  drink  depends  on  your 
coffee  maker,  as  well  as  on  the  coffee  itself.  And  you 
can't  tell  about  a  coffee  maker  just  by  looking  at  a 
shiny  outside.  Some  coffee  makers  are  softies!  Made 
of  soft,  porous  metals  that  can  harbor  old,  bitter 
coffee  oils  even  after  washing. 

Not  so  this  glistening  beauty  from  Toastmaster. 
It's  hard  steel,  tempered  steel,  stainless  steel  inside 
and  out,  clear  through  to  its  very  heart— a  tiny 
vital  part  you  can  see  for  yourself. 

Look  inside 

Lift  off  the  top  of  this  king  among  coffee  makers  .  .  . 
take  out  the  stainless  steel  basket  and  basket  cover 
and  perk  tube  .  .  .  and  peer  down  deep  inside. 

See  that  little  thimble-like  depression  inset  into 
the  very  bottom?  That's  the  perk-well  .  .  .  where 
water  gets  pumped  up  the  perk  tube.  And  it's  stain- 
less, too.  It's  relatively  difficult  to  fashion  this  tiny, 
thimble-shaped  perk-well  out  of  stainless  steel,  but 
Toastmaster  does  it,  to  protect  the  flavor  of  your 


coffee.  Some  coffee  makers— even  many  that  are 
stainless  steel  outside— don't  have  stainless  steel 
perk-wells.  But  everything  is  stainless  steel,  inside  this 
peerless  Toastmaster  coffee  maker. 

Look  at  the  handle 

Now,  then.  Take  a  quick  look  at  the  "Sea-Lev,el"  han- 
dle on  this  Model  M521.  See  the  tube  inset  into  it? 
See  the  level  of  the  coffee  inside?  It  tells  you  how 
much  water  you've  put  in  before  you  perk  it,  how 
much  coffee  there  is  left  as  you  pour  it  out  and  serve 
it  up.  And  naturally— however  much  coffee  there  is 
—this  coffee  maker  keeps  it  at  just  the  right  drinking 
temperature,  automatically. 

See  for  yourself.  This  Toastmaster  coffee  maker  is 
truly  the  one  to  own  ...  or  give.  It's  the  same  with 
all  fine  Toastmaster  products. 


Doesn't  someone  you  know  deserve  a 
Toastmaster  coffee  maker?  (Don't  you?) 


TOnSTMn^TEIl 


ToMlma«l*r  Olvltlon  •  McCraw  Editon  Company  •  Elgin.  Illlnola  -  ToMtart  •  CoOaa  Maliara  •  Fry  Pana  •  Brollara  •  Irona  •  Waffia  Bakara  •  Hair  Oryara  •  Mliara 
I  Blxndara  •  Can  Opanara  •  Hair  Cllppara  •  Vlbratora  •  Shoa  Pollahara  •  Powar  Toola  •  Fana  •  Hoalara  •  Humldinara  •  Elactric  Knila  •  Hand  Vacuum  Claaner 


I  know  he's  not  going  to  be  arouni 
my  life.  I  love  him  so  much,  the 
ments  I  have  with  him  so  Precious, 
everything  I  can  to  make  him  ha 

"1  expect  to  love  another  man  ir 
life  just  as  much  some  day.  When  yo 
had  the  training  I've  had,  and  thech 
to  love  someone  like  I  love  Daddy, 
want  to  do  it  again. 

"As  for  being  identified  all  my  H 
Frank  Sinalra't^  danyhler,  I  couldn 
more  delighted.  He's  the  finest 
I've  ever  known."  i 


RECIPE  INDEX 

Here  is  a  handy  listing  of  recipes  appi 
ing  in  this  issue,  including  those  from 
Journal    kitchens    and  advertisemei 


BEVERAGES 

Most  Way-Out  Espresso,  page  116. 
Peace-Loving  Cup,  page  108. 
Pink  Velvet  Cocktail,  page  114. 

BREAD 

Challah,  page  114. 
DESSERTS 

Almond  Queso,  page  108. 
Apple  Turnovers  with  Peppermint  Ore: 
page  118. 

Apple  Turnovers  with  Rum  Hard  Sai 

page  118. 
Baklava,  page  120. 
Basic  Put!  Pastry,  page  120. 
Brandied  Apple  Turnovers,  page  118. 
Conversations,  page  120. 
Cornets,  page  118. 
Demon  s  Food  Cake,  page  116. 
Dutch  Pufls,  page  108. 
Glorified  Apple  Turnovers,  page  118. 
Melon  Farcie  de  Fruits  de  Saison. 

page  126. 
Shortcake  So  Special,  page  108. 

HORS  D'OEUVRES 

Cheese  Puds,  page  121. 

Hunkar  Begendi  (An  Eggplant  Dip), 

page  122. 
Posh  Party  Dip,  page  122. 
Puff  Pastry  Hors  d'Oeuvres,  page  121. 
Savory  Pastry  Nibbles,  page  122 

MAIN  DISHES 

Bedspreads,  page  108. 
Beef  Olives,  page  122. 
Beer  Barrel  Ham,  page  116. 
Chicken  Divine,  page  114. 
Dinde  en  Paille  (Turkey  in  the  Straw' 

page  127. 
Frank  'n'  Steins,  page  114. 
Mile  High  Chicken  Pie,  page  121. 
Moorish  Couscous,  page  124. 
Peruvian  Seviehe,  page  122. 
Ragout  Superb,  page  122. 
Ratatouille,  page  108.  | 
Seafood  Vol-au-Vent,  page  118. 
Squash  Squiff,  page  108. 
Straw  Nests  of  Potato  with  Curried  E|, 
page  128. 

RELISHES 

California  Relish,  page  108. 
Inspired  Combine  Preserves,  page  10( 

SALADS 

Alsatian  Potato  Salad,  page  116. 
La.st  Rose  of  Summer  Salad,  page  10." 
Valley  of  the  Moon  Salad,  page  108. 

SAUCE  AND  DRESSINGS 

Cheese  Sauce,  pago  lOil. 
Cream  Sauce,  page  109. 
Hollandaise  Sauce,  page  10!), 
Wild  Vine  Dressing,  page  108, 

SOUPS 

Cioppino,  page  122. 
Cock-a-Leeky,  page  122. 
(hurried  Soup,  page  122. 
Fisherman  Mongol  Soup,  page  lUI. 

VEGETABLES 

French  Fried  Potatoes,  page  128. 

.julienne  Polaloes,  page  128. 

Malehslick  Polaloe.s,  page  128. 

Noisette  Polutoes,  pagi'  127. 

Pursley  Rice,  page  l.'i2. 

Potatoes  i\  la  I.yonnaise,  page  127, 

Pol  at  DCS  i\  la  Parisienne,  page  127. 

I'otaloe.s  Mercy,  page  128. 

CJuick  PotalocK  LyonnaiHe,  pagi'  127. 

Straw  Potutoi'H.  page  128. 
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40  PRCES 
OFPflRTlEi! 


[OmPLETE  SUItESS 
PROCRRm  FOR  HOHIE 
ERTERTRmiHC 

*Step-bv-stEp 
menu  plans 
^Rppetizers 
-main  disSie^ 
-desserii 
*[Bnterpiecesand 
table  tricks 
*  Party  mond 
decamtlnns 


Throw  away  your  pencil 

. . .  and  get  the  best 
secretarial  job  in  town! 


why  be  an  ordinary  stenographer  when  you  can  be  a  high- 
salaried  Stenotype  speciaHst  working  in  top-level  places 
where  the  important  things  go  on?  Stenotype  is  the  amazing 
machine  shorthand  that  frees  you  from  the  drudgery  of 
written  note-taking,  yet  enables  you  to  take  dictation  at  a 
speed  faster  ilian  the  speed  of  speech! 


uses  the  modern 


machine 


shorthand 


STENOTYPE 

WORLD'S  FASTEST  SHORTHAND 

Learn  it  at  home  in  your  spare  time 
—  even  if  vouN  e  never  taken  a  shorthand  note  before! 


Stenotype  is  a  machine  shorthand 
hat  uses  only  22  symbols.  It  is  not 
a  pen-and-pencil  system  that  forces 
you  to  memorize  thousands  of 
hooks,  circles  and  special  signs. 

Stenotype  types  an  entire  word  at 
one  stroke.  Ordinary  hand-written 
systems  may  require  many  strokes 
or  a  single  word. 

Stenotype  "takes"  in  plain  English. 
This  provides  employers  with  a 
permanent,  easily -transcribable 
■ecord  that  is  simple  for  any  Steno- 
ypist  to  refer  to  at  any  time  in  the 
future. 

Stenotype  has  no  speed  limit  but 
the  experience  of  its  operator. 
Trained  Stenotypists  attain  speeds 
)f  more  than  200  words  per  min- 
ile.  Complicated  push-pencil  sys- 
tems can't  compete. 

Stenotype  is  a  small,  compact, 
irtable  machine  that  is  easy  to 
lake  to  courtrooms,  conventions,  or 
>utside  conferences  at  offices  other 
lan  your  own.  This  use  of  Steno- 
ype  —  in  a  variety  of  unusual  situ- 
ions  —  is  just  another  advantage 
lie  skilled  Stenotypist  has  over 
►rdinary  shorthand  secretaries. 


TODAY  in  thousands  of  executive  offices,  court- 
rooms, and  con\'ention  halls,  Stenotxpe  is  the 
s\  noin  ni  for  highest  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  tak- 
ing of  notes,  letters,  speeches,  testimony,  interviews 
and  debates. 

With  Stenotype,  the  modern  machine  shorthand, 
you  can  step  up  from  routine  office  work  into  an 
e.xciting  career  where  the  pay  is  far  above  the  aver- 
age. You  can  qualify  as  executive  secretary,  legal 
stenographer,  conference  secretary,  or  one  of  many 
other  high-level  secretarial  positions. 

Stenotype  machine  notes  are  easier  to  take— easier 
to  read  —  easier  to  transcribe  than  written  notes.  You 
never  have  "cold"  notes,  for  you  "take"  in  plain  Eng- 
lish letters  that  >  ou  can  readily  read  back.  Even  if 
you've  had  difficulty  mastering  ordinary  shorthand. 


\ou  can  become  proficient  in  Stenotype  in  a  short 
time.  Then  \  ou  won't  be  doing  ordinary  work  —  your 
services  will  always  be  in  demand  where  the  unusual 
secretary  is  needed. 

You  can  learn  Stenotype  at  home,  without  inter- 
ference with  your  present  job.  The  Stenotype  ma- 
chine itself  is  included  in  your  course. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

If  \  ou  are  serious  about  advancing  your  career  and 
earning  more  money  —  if  you  are  willing  to  devote  a 
few  spare  hours  a  week  to  low  cost  home  study  — 
then  you  should  investigate  the  many  splendid  op- 
portunities that  await  you  as  a  Stenotype  expert.  Mail 
the  coupon  for  free  descriptive  booklet.  LaSalle,  417 
South  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605. 


BOOKLET 


LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

A  Correspondence  Institution 

41 7  S.  Dearborn,  Dept.  58-067,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605 

Please  mail  me,  without  obligation,  your  free  booklet  on 
Stenotype  —  the  modern  machine  shorthand. 

Name  Age .  . 

Address  


1 


425 


City  & 
State  .  . 


County  Zip  No. 


NEVER  UNDERESTIMATE  THE  POWER  OF  A  WOMAN 
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All  she  wants 
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MOVING? 

Change  your  address  in  advance 
and  get  this  FREE  Moving  Guide. 

Please  send  us  the  address  label  from 
this  issue  before  you  move  and  we  will 
send  you— FREE— a  copy  of  new  home 
JOURNAL,  the  48-page  illustrated  guide 
that  will  help  you  save  time,  trouble 
and  money  when  you  move. 


Mail  to: 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
DEPT.  NHJ 

PHIUDELPHIA,  PA.  19105 
Pleate  tend  m« 
a  FREE  copy  of 
New  Home  Journal 

NAME  (print)  
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My  New  AddriU- 

City  


Slat*. 


.Zip  Codt. 


Dal«  Movln(_ 
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Okay —  so  she  did  play  baseball  with  the  big  boys 
in  her  brand-new  party  dress.  Show  her  you  love  her  anyway 
with  Lipton ...  the  one  soup  that  tastes  like  Mother  just  cooked  it. 

Martha's  favorite  —  Liptrn  Chicken  and  Noodle  with  Meat.  Tiny  egg  noodles 
and  tender  chunks  of  plump  white  chicken  meat. 


POTATO  •  VEGETABLE  BEEF  •  CHICKEN  NOODLE  •  ilPHABfT  VEGETABLE  •  MUSHROOM  •  CHICKEN  RICE  •  GREEN  PEA  •  CHICKEN  VEGETABLE  •  ONION  •  TOMATO  VEGETABLE  •  BEEF  NOODLE 


"Before  you  can  learn  to  fix  it, 


youVe  got  to  know  how  to  use  it'' 


That's  why  men  at  SearsTechnical Training  Centers  learn  to 
bake,  sew,  do  laundry,  polish  floors  and  ride  scooters. 

Tell  a  graduate  service  technician  from  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co., "My  stitches  are 
uneven.  Some  are  too  loose.  Some  are  too  tight."  He  knows  how  to  sew,  so  he  knows 
what  that  means— to  you  and  about  your  sewing  machine.  He  may  even 
suggest  a  new  embroidery  stitch  for  you  to  try! 

Sears  actually  runs  schools  to  train  the  men  who  back  up  Sears  famous 
promise:  We  service  what  we  sell. 

The  graduates  of  Sears  Technical  Training  Centers  know  your  Sears 
/F^Sjllkv  appliances  down  to  their  most  secret  circuits.  They  understand  the 

theories  behind  them,  the  way  you  use  them  and  which  thingamajig 
could  be  making  that  clicking  noise.  So  you  just  relax  and  let 
the  experts  go  to  work. 

You  really  relax,  because  the  Sears  service  technician 
turns  up  on  time  with  the  tools  he'll  need  for  the  job. 
If  a  spare  part  is  needed,  he  will  probably  have 
it  with  him  or  he  can  get  it  quickly.  And 
when  he's  finished,  you  won't  even  find  a 
mark  on  your  nicely  polished  floor. 
Tin-^iijj^^  "We  service  what  we  sell,"  is  one  of  the 

reasons  so  many  people  make  a  point  of 
getting  all  of  their  appliances 
from  Sears. 

See  the  other  reasons  at 
the  Sears  store  near  you. 


When  a  woman  passes  the  age  of  innocence 

what  can  she  turn  to? 


»  ^  <» 


Eterna^27^  by  Revlon 

The  famous  skin  cream  that  has  brought  dramatic,  visible 
resuhs  to  women's  skins  in  6  out  of  every  10  cases  tested. 


When  a  woman's  good  looks  reach 
the  precarious  stage,  can  any  other 
face  cream  possibly  do  what  Revlon 
Eterna  '27'  could  do?  We  honestly 
think  not. 

There  is  no  other  cream  even 
remotely  like  it.  It  stands  apart  from 
all  others.  Its  formula  is  unique.  Its 
remarkable  basic  ingredient  (it  is  not 
a  hormone!)  is  patented  for  use  by 
Revlon  and  only  Revlon. 

Will  Eterna  '27'  work  for  you  — 
overnight?  Of  course  not  (nothing 
will).  But  within  40  days,  it  could 
bring  dramatic,  visible  results  to  your 
skin.  As  it  did  in  6  out  of  every  10 


cases  tested !  What  a  pity  —  if  you 
went  through  life  never  knowing 
what  it  might  do  for  you. 

Important :  Now  there  are  Eterna 
'27'  preparations  for  every  step  of 
skin  care.  A  remarkable  new  series 
called  Penetreatments.  The  complete 
Eterna  '27'  cycle  includes:  Eterna 
'27'  Cleansing  Formula,  Skin  Mois- 
turizing Formula,  Skin  Toning  For- 
mula —  all  specifically  designed  to  co- 
ordinate brilliantly  with  the  famous 
Eterna  '27'  Cream. 

Because  the  vital  ingredient  in 
Eterna  '27'  Skin  Cream  works  to  its 
fullest  capacity  in  the  cream  itself,  it 


is  deliberately  not  duplicated  in  the 
coroUarv-  preparations.  Used  together 
with  Eterna  '27'  Cream,  Penetreat- 
ments could  have  an  effect  so  star- 
tling, so  total,  your  beauty'  life  might 
be  changed  forever. 


FROM  THE  WORLD-S  MOST  RENOWNED  COSMETIC  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 


ren't  you  too  young  to  feel 
so  tired?  You  notice  it  day  in,  day  out. 
You  get  up  tired  and  go  to  bed  tired.  And 
you  look  as  tired  as  you  feel.  Of  course, 
tliere's  no  single  reason  for  it... but  if 
you're  one  of  the  40  million  women  who 
have  a  regular  period,  you  may  lose  much 
more  blood-iron  every  month  than  you 
replace  through  the  foods  you  eat.  It  is 
this  loss  of  blood-iron  that  can  leave 
you  always  looking  and  feeling  tired. 


Put  extra  iron  in  your  blood  by  taking 
Geritol  regularly  to  make  up  for  your 
monthly  losses.  Just  two  Geritol  tablets, 
or  two  tablespoons  of  Geritol  Hquid,  con- 
tain twice  the  iron  in  a  pound  of  calf's 
liver.  In  only  one  day,  Geritol-iron  is  in 
your  bloodstream  carrying  strength  and 
energy  to  every  part  of  your  body.  Check 
with  your  doctor,  and  if  iron-poor  blood 
is  making  you  tired,  take  Geritol.  Feel 
stronger  fast... in  seven  days,  or  money 
back  from  Geritol. 


fiif 

DAILY  IRON  U 
^  RCQUIRCMCNTS 

E««n  a  fiv«  fool  woman  ntcdt 
Iwic*  lh«  iron  of  a  tix  foot  man, 


m  mm  PTran.  * 
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Day- Care  Centers 

Dear  Editors:  Your  campaign  for 
child-care  centers  for  working  motii- 
ers  (Day-Care  Centers,  June,  July, 
August  Journal)  hits  me  "right 
where  I  live,"  which  happens  to  be 
a  place  where  the  school  board  feels 
as  it  did  in  Queen  Victoria's  day: 
that  it  is  "best  for  the  child"  to  come 
home  to  lunch  throughout  the  ele- 
mentary school  years. 

I  thank  you  in  advance  for  your 
fine  campaign.  Right  now  we  are 
working  our  way  out  of  the  darkest 
corners  of  the  blackboard  jungle. 
But  should  enlightenment  strike 
and  provide  us  with  a  lunch  pro- 
gram, we'll  be  thankful  for  the 
Journal's  spadework  on  child-care 
centers.  ^^^^  ^  David  Kimble 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Editors :  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
by  your  promotion  of  child-care 
centers  for  the  very  young.  What 
kind  of  a  woman  is  it  who  does  not 
have  more  interest  and  love  for  her 
child  than  a  stranger  does  for  that 
same  child?  No  woman  supervising 
15  to  20  pre-schoolers  can  possibly 
give  them  the  attention  a  mother 
can  to  her  own  children.  Why  can't 
career  women  give  but  a  few  years 
to  their  children,  resuming  their 
fields  after  the  children  are  inde- 
pendent? Children  need  an  intelli- 
gent mother,  and  her  talents  are 
hardly  lost  in  the  home. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Styslinger 
Murrarj  Hill,  N.  J. 

Baby  Talk 

Dear  Editors:  Thank  you  so  much 
for  the  articles  on  pregnancy  (Au- 
gust Journal).  So  often  articles  on 
pregnancy,  childbirth,  and  child 
care  are  frightening  by  giving  only 
the  dark  side  of  the  story.  This 
series  gave  an  informative  two-sided 
story  that  any  mother  or  mother- 
to-be  could  read  and  enjoy. 

Mrs.  Mary  Jansen 
Mascoutah,  III. 

Dear  Editors:  Your  article,  THE 
Best  Months  to  Have  Your 
Baby,  (August  Journal)  is  hilar- 
ious. We  have  six  children,  all  born 
in  the  "wrong"  season,  all  a  mere 
17)^  months  apart;  our  houseful  of 
healthy,  intelligent  children  is  all 
idyll  and  no  myth.  So  there. 

Mrs.  Patricia  W.  Walsh 
Walertown,  Mass. 

Ei>.  Note:  We  hoped  that  everyone 
mould  understand  that  the  difference 
in  irinter  and  suinnier  luitiies  is  onlj/ 
a  Hlatistiral  ruriosili/.  The  author 
herself  is  a  winter  Ijuht/. 


White  House  In-laws 

Dear  Editors:  I  enjoyed  th#  article 
about  Luci  Johnson  and  the  Nu- 
gents  (August  Journal).  I  parties 
larly  liked  the  portrayal  of  how  wel 
a  nice  middle-class  American  familj 
handled  a  most  unusual  situation 

Barbara  Fredericks 
Hollywood,  Cali] 

Boston  Strangler 

Dear  Editors:  In  your  story  about 
the  Boston  Strangler  (August  Jour 
nal)  you  wrote  that  one  of  the  stran 
gled  women  came  from  the  Nortl 
End  of  Boston,  which  you  describee 
as  a  "rundown  area."  The  addresi 
given,  7  Grove  Street,  is  at  the  foo 
of  Beacon  Hill,  located  in  Boston' 
West  End,  which  is  2}-^  miles  fron- 
any  North  End  street.  We  hope  yoi 
will  correct  this  error. 

North  End  Citizens  Committei' 
Boston,  Mass 


Ed.  Note:  We  are  sorry  almd  thi 
error,  and  apologize  to  North  E 
residents. 


hi 
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Dear  Editors :  I  was  so  amazed  tha  \ 
all  those  women  let  Dr.  L,  a  mati 
they  had  never  seen  before,  int 
their  homes,  knowing  the  Bosto 
Strangler  was  loose.  (The  Bosto 
Strangler,  August  Journal.)  ■>! 

With  all  of  the  terrible  crime  L 
going  on,  your  article  serves  as 
reminder  and  warning  to  everyon 
to  be  careful,    j^jg^  ^^^^^^^  p,^,, 

Westport,  Conii 

Watermelon  Bomb(e) 

Dear  Editors:  I  decided  your  Greaf 
Fake  Watermelon  pictured  in  th 
July  issue  |Frosty  Finales|  wouU 
be  fantastic  for  my  garden  party.  I| 
was  a  disaster,  and  I  am  cross. 

I  did  exactly  what  you  said,  an^ 
made  it  the  day  ahead.  After  tl 
thing  had  been  in  the  freezer  foj 
three  hours  (you  said  it  took  or 
two),  I  pulled  it  out  to  taste,  bu 
it  was  still  all  liquid. 

The  next  morning  I  was  relieve 
and  forgiving  to  see  it  was  solid.  Bil 
at  the  party,  as  I  humbly  accepte 
praise  for  its  beauty,  I  held  th 
"sharp  knife  dipped  in  hot  water 
over  the  melon,  and  .  .  .  Ugg!  Ump 
Ran  for  the  electric  knife— not 
chip.  The  Bombe  was  a  bomb. 

Mrs.  Preston  Brown, 
New  York,  N. 

Ed.  Note:  Of  course  every  Journ>| 
recipe  is  tested— a  minimum  of  thre 
times.  But,  alas,  somehow  the  freezinl 
time  was  printed  as  "2  hours"  instead 
of  "12  hours." 

Freezing  the  melon  for  12  hourl 
should  produce  a  party  dessert  at 
pretty  as  the  one  we  pictured.  ./)/>[ 
be  sure  not  to  use  an  over-ripe  mrloM 
(it  would  he  too  high  in  water  conteim 
and  thus  freeze  too  hard).  If  you  nrl 
using  an  especially  ripe  melon,  h\ 
sure  to  dry  the  rind  after  the  .//cs/ij 
part  has  been  removed. 

Another  hint— double-check  yoiil 
freezer  to  see  that  it's  set  at  zero  dtl 
grees,  and  try  to  keep  from  opeuinJ 
the  door  very  often  u^hen  the  sherlnt 
(that's  sherbet,  not  water  ice)  is  r([ 
freezing. 

With  a  good  sharp  knife  that  hal 
lieen  dipped  in  very  hot  water,  as  ii 
our  recipe,  you  shouldn't  have  an\ 
trouble  cutting  the  melon. 


New  Clairol'Soft-BlusK  "Glide 


The  priceless 
new  look  for  brunettes: 
A  blusher  that*$ 
gold-warded, 
gold-wonderf ul ! 


dPuo 

osc-b(^gc%l]U  s 


Clairol  pans  gold  in  a  dazzling  new  rose-beige  Mush. 
It  warms  autumn  cheeks  with  a  gently  gilty  gIdlK. 
Blushes  on  luscious  dewy  light,  for  a  look  that's 
good  as  gold.  (Glittcrcakc  and  regular  matte  blush- 
,cake,  both  for  only  $2.50.  Brush  separately  $1.50.) 

^1^.3.  Since  blondes  and  redheads  love  to  feel 
'gilty,  Clairol  has  a  special  gold-garnished  blush  for 
each  of  them,  too! 


1 


Color  a 
Summer  Shoe 


Ml 


Fall! 


Once  you  were  summer  white;  now  you're  crimson  and  meant  for 
woolensand  wintershenanigans.  Whatmakesa  one-season  since  an 
any-season  siioe— Instant  Slice  Coloring  by  Lady  Esquire!  It  won't 
fade,  chip,  peel  or  rain  away.  And  it's  easy  as  coloring  your  nails. 


Lady  Esquire 
Instant  Shoe  Coloring 


IF  IT  WERE  IVIY  CHILD  ...  ^ 

A  Column  for  Mothers  Only  ^ 

The  greatest  child-care  experts  in  the  world  are  mothers,  because 
they  alone  know  the  special  joys  and  daily  headaches  of  bringing 
up  children.  To  tap  this  natural  source  of  experience,  we  have  asked 
our  readers  to  share  with  each  other  their  best  solutions  to  the 
everyday  problems  of  living  with  children. 

I.D.  DOTS:  To  Identify  clothes  when  there  are  two 
or  more  children  in  a  family,  use  a  laundry  mark- 
ing pen  to  place  one  dot  on  the  waist  band  or  neck 
of  the  older  child's  clothing,  two  dots  on  the 
younger,  etc.  As  the  clothing  is  passed  along  to 
the  next  child,  just  add  another  dot.— Mrs.  J.  W. 
Givens,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

CODE  OF  DISCIPLINE:  When  my  children  were 
still  quite  young,  we  began  a  discipline  system 
of  "one,  two,  three."  When  a  child  became  too 
unruly  or  slow  in  obeying  a  directon,  we  said, 
"One."  Further  disobedience  evoked  a  "two." 
If  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  say  "three," 
it  was  immediately  followed  by  a  spanking. 
Now,  when  we  are  out  visiting,  etc.,  a  spoken 
"one"  or  one  finger  held  up  is  enough  to  settle 
the  child  without  a  fuss.  Or,  if  he  continues,  he 
has  had  a  fair  warning  as  to  what  he  can  expect.— Mrs.  Donald 
Beatty,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

FINGERTIP  CONTROL:  Every  mother  knows 
how  slippery  a  baby  is  in  his  bath.  Next 
bath,  try  wearing  a  pair  of  tight  rubber 
gloves  with  corrugated  fingers.  They  give 
the  needed  grip  for  control.— Mrs.  Ronald 
Gooderham,  Salem,  Oreg. 


SICK-BAY  TRAY:  When  little  ones  are 
ill  and  must  stay  in  bed,  try  using  a 
muffin  tin  for  a  tray.  Each  cup  can  hold 
a  different  food,  and  will  not  easily 


spill.— Mrs.  R.  A.  Dayon,  Hamel,  Minn. 


WHISPER  WONDER:  I  have  found  that  a  most  effective  way  to  quiet 
an  angry  youngster  is  to  whisper  in  his  ear.  My  five-year-old's  cu- 
riosity will  usually  get  the  best  of  him,  and  he  will  stop  crying  so  he 
can  hear  me.— Mrs.  Robert  0.  Robson,  Ballwin,  Mo. 

WHAT'S  UP  DOC?:  The  next  time  Junior  comes  in  cry- 
ing because  of  a  superficial  wound,  recruit  a  pal  of 
his  to  administer  first-aid  "space  liquid,"  some 
times  known  as  iodine,  or  put  on  a  "Cape  Ken- 
nedy Cover,"  more  commonly  called  a  Band- 
Aid.  Your  "big"  boy  wouldn't  dare  whimper  in 
the  presence  of  a  friend. — Mrs.  Carol  Wells, 
Mill  Hall,  Pa. 

A  HELPING  HANDLE:  Using  a  cup  to  serve  cereal 
and  soup  is  much  easier  for  young  chil- 
dren than  a  bowl.  They  have  a  handle  to 
grasp  while  spooning  the  contents, 
and  remaining  milk  or  broth  can 
be  drunk  from  the  cup. — Mrs. 
R.  A.  Andersen,  Matteson,  III. 

ZOO  STORY:  My  children  love  stuffed 
animals  that  take  up  a  good  deal  of  space  on  beds, 
dressers,  etc.  To  keep  the  animals  out  of  the  way, 
we  buy  inexpensive  fishnet  and  attach  it  in  a  fold 
to  the  wall,  giving  each  animal  its 
own  "cage."  It's  great  fun,  aside  from 
being  quite  decorative.— Mrs.  Roy  L. 
Corbin,  Aurora,  Colo. 

DRAW-A-DUTY:  To  make  before  and  after-school 
duties  more  fun,  I  write  them  on  slips  of  paper  and 
place  them  in  a  container  that  can  be  drawn  from.  I 
also  slip  in  a  treat  note  as  a  bonus  every  few  days. 
This  way  everyone  has  to  take  potluck.— Mrs.  R. 
Barhaug,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

do  you  solve  your  problems  in  hrinainn  up  children?  The  Journal  pays  $25 
to  the  first  contributor  of  each  item  published.  Advice  of  f>odmolhers  and  baby- 
sitters, as  well  as  mothers,  is  entirely  welcome.  Adlress  your  solutions  to  Julie  0. 
Maxey,  cjo  iMdies  Home  Journal,  Jim.  12,  (i'll  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.,  10022, 
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CITING  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  EVERY  WOMAN  WHO  LOVES  TO  HEAR . .  . 

.VVhere  did  you  ever  learn  to  cook  like  this  ?" 


If  you  enjoy  cooking -and  compliments - 
The  Cook  Book  Guild  invites  you  to  accept 

ANY  THREE 


)f  these  20  exciting 
ook  books  for  only 


$189 


if  you  join  now  and  agree 
to  accept  only  four  se- 
lections or  alternates 
over  the  next  two  years. 


(  asscrolc 
I  rcasurv 


BUBMCOOIM 


iS.  I  ESCOFFIER  COOK 
M  he  wortd-fimous 
iHi3l  cookery  by  one 
tki  cjlest  chefs  of  all 
«.  2  973  superb  rec- 
1  c  iini  every  conceiv- 
( t  cl  of  coohlfif. 
fv  her  s  edition  J4  95 


»MPI>TT 

hOKBOOk 


742.  CAUCROLE  TIEASURT 
leuitnt  Riusstau  trynntr 

From  great  chefs  ail  over  the 
world,  a  superb  collection 
of  43S  fourmet  recipes, 
each  broken  down  into  num- 
bered, easy  to-lollow  steps. 
Publisher's  edition  (4  9S 


702  FARM  JOURNAL'S  COM- 
PLETE PIE  COOKBOOK.  Nell 
1.  Nichali.  tditer.  Over  700 
tested  recipes,  from  classic 
fruit  pies  to  hearty  main- 
dish  meat,  cheese  and  sea- 
food pies. 

Publisher's  edition  ^.9S 


718.  WONDERFUL,  WONDER- 
FUL DANISH  COOKINS.  Inft- 
borg  Dahl  Jensen.  Just  im- 
agine: blackberry  jam  cake, 
meatballs  in  onion  sauce, 
hundreds  of  open-faced 
sandwich  combinations. 
Publisher's  edition  $6.95 


(t>NTK.MHIII.\liV 

T.u»i>: 

1 

^  1 

r't  edition  $5.50 


.  .r  VANDERBILT'S 
<Pt  E  COOKBOOK.  Some 
"jlering  recipes 
ersonal  cooking 
America's  fore- 

Inority  on  gracious 
\\ 
ai 


248.C0NTEMP0RARr  TABIC 
SCniNSS.  Patricia  Krok.  Big 
new  guide  to  table  settings 
and  flower  arrangements  for 
any  occasion.  Plus  special 
collection  of  party  menus 
with  recipes,  helpful  pKotos. 
Publisher's  edition  $7.50 


725.  THE  ART  OF  MEXICAN 
COOKINfi.  Jan  Aaron  t  Ceorg- 
int  Sachs  Salem.  Complete, 
up-to  dale  guide  to  Meiican 
food:  where  to  find  it  when 
traveling:  how  to  make  it  at 
home. 

Publisher's  edition  $4-95 


idjrt 

MEADOW  COOKBOOK.  From 
New  England  to  the  Conti- 
nent -  350  time-saving  reci- 
pes served  up  with  love  and 
laughter  by  Family  Ctrcle'i 
popular  food  columnist. 
Publisher's  edition  $6.95 


744.  THE  FANNIE  FARMER 
COOKBOOK.  Brand-new  edi- 
tion of  America's  most  fa- 
mous cookbook.  More  than 
3,000  tested  recipes  give 
clear  directions  for  simple 
or  gourmet  cooking. 

Publisher's  edition  $5.95 


749.  MENUS  FOR  ENTER- 
TAINING,  James  Beard 

Foremost  cookt)ook  author  is 
also  a  master  entertainer. 
Over  100  of  his  menus  (with 
recipes)  for  all  occasions: 
picnics  to  formal  parties. 
Publisher's  edition  $8.50 


701.MICHAELFILL0'SC00K- 
ING  SCHOOL.  Take  this  fa- 
mous school's  course  in  fine 
cooking  without  leaving  your 
home  -  merely  by  following 
the  recipes  and  techniques 
developed  by  its  founder. 
Publisher's  edition  $8.50 


700.  THE  ART  OF  FINE 
BAKINIi.  Paula  Peck.  Tra- 
ditional baking,  with  modern 
time-saving  methods  that  do 
not  compromise  classic  old- 
fashioned  quality.  Nearly 
300  recipes.  Illustrated. 
Publisher's  edition  $6.50 


L 


Cooking 
Without  Recipes 

l>y  Helen  Worth 


726.  COOKING  WITHOUT 
RECIPES.  Helen  Wortti.  Com- 
plete course  in  creative  cook- 
ery shows  how  to  use  the 
unique  "recipe  pattern"  tech- 
niques taught  in  the  author's 
famous  cooking  school. 
Publisher's  edition  $5.95 


737.  THE  GOURMET  IN  THE 
LOW -CALORIE  KITCHEN 
Helen  Belinkie.  Marvelous 
recipes  cut  calories  but  keep 
the  taste  in  gourmet  dish- 
es, including  those  of  15 
foreign  cuisines. 

Publisher's  edition  $4.95 


746,  THE  CHEESE  BOOK 
Viviennc  Marquis  t  Patricia 
Haskell.  Practical,  lovingly 
written,  317-page  guide  to  all 
the  world's  cheeses:  theirfla- 
vors,  selection  and  serving. 
Plus  65  famous  recipes. 
Publisher's  edition  $7.50 


732.  HELOISE'S  KITCHEN 
HINTS  I  HELOISE  ALL 
AROUND  THE  HOUSE.  Clever 
ways  to  save  time  and 
money  In  the  kitchen;  in- 
genious ideas  for  brighten- 
ing your  home  and  life. 
Publisher's  editions  $7.90 


1  he  Wimikrlul  World  ii/ 

FREEZER 
COOKING 


734.  THE  WONDERFUL 
WORLD  OF  FREEZER  COOK- 
ING. Helen  Buat.  Over  300 
recipes  specifically  devel- 
oped for  freezing,  so  superb 
party  dinners,  family  meals 
can  be  cooked  in  advance. 
Publisher's  edition  $5.95 


711.  THE  PLEASURES  OF 
ITALIAN  COOKING.  Romeo 
Salta.  More  than  300  unique 
recipes  that  make  the  gour- 
met world  beat  a  path  to  the 
door  of  the  author's  New 
York  City  restaurant. 

Publisher's  edition  $5.95 


706.  THE  WORKING  WIVES' 
COOK  BOOK.  Theodora  Zavin 
t  Freda  Stuart.  Marvelous 
cook-ahead  recipes  (includ- 
ing 10  complete  party 
menus)  require  only  minutes 
in  the  kitchen  before  dinner. 
Publisher's  edition  $3.95 


730.  AN  HERB  AND  SPICE 
COOK  BOOK.  Craig  ClaiboiDt 

The  New  York  Times  Food 
Editor  offers  more  than  400 
dishes  made  memorable  by 
the  sophisticated  use  of 
spices  and  herbs. 

Publisher's  edition  $5.95 


Do  you  enjoy  thrilling  your  family  and  guests 
with  your  cooking?  Have  you  found  that  one 
cook  book  has  the  best  recipe  for  lamb  curry 
another  has  the  best  veal  scaloppine?  Do  you 
te  rowsing  through  cook  books  to  find  interesting 
^hes  .  .  .  new  ways  of  serving? 

a  wealth  of  delightful  experiences  awaits  you 
e  marvelous  books.  And  if  you  really  love 
inients,  wait  until  you  try  some  of  the  recipes! 
f    example:  next  time  you  serve  chicken,  try 
■  xotic  variations  as  Tandoori  chicken,  roasted 
yoghurt  marinade  .  .  .  chicken  Dijon  prepared 
mustard  and  sour  cream  sauce  (all  from  An 
.nd  Spice  Cook  Book).  Or  imagine  surprising 
.imily  with  poppy  seed  bars  (from  The  Art  of 
iking). 

is  just  a  sample  of  what  The  Cook  Book 
offers.  For  here  is  a  club  devoted  exclusively 
ing  out  the  world's  outstanding  cook  books  and 


making  them  available  to  you  at  guaranteed  savings 
of  at  least  30%. 

As  a  member,  you'll  learn  what  great  chefs  look 
for  when  selecting  ingredients  .  .  .  how  impressive 
menus  are  planned  by  famous  hostesses.  You'll  learn 
budget-stretching  tips  .  .  .  family  and  regional  cook- 
ing secrets.  You  will  also  discover  delicious  ways  to 
diet  ,  .  .  ways  to  save  time  and  trouble. 

Selections  are  described  in  the  free  monthly  bulle- 
tin. The  Cook  Book  News,  which  also  contains  a 
"recipe  of  the  month."  You  may  take  as  few  as  four 
selections  or  alternates  within  two  years,  or  as  many 
as  you  wish.  With  every  fourth  book  you  accept, 
choose  a  Bonus  Book  from  a  list  of  books  on  cook- 
ing, gardening,  decorating,  etc. 

SEND  NO  MONEY!  To  join  The  Cook  Book 
Guild  and  get  any  three  of  these  books  for  only  $1.89 
plus  shipping,  just  mail  the  convenient  postpaid  reply 
card  today.  Your  two  free  gifts  will  be  included. 
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THE  COOK  BOOK  GUILD,  Garden  City,  New  York 


If  you  join  The  Cook  Book  Guild  now,  you  will  also 
receive  —  as  a  gift  —  these  two  kitctien  aids:  (1)  a 
sturdy  two-way  book  shelf  that  stands  on  a  counter 
or  hangs  on  a  wall;  handsome  black  wrought-iron 
effect  fits  any  decor,  holds  up  to  a  dozen  books. 
(2)  a  specially  designed  recipe  finder,  a  thumb- 
indexed  cross  reference  that  instantly  locates  your 
favorite  recipes  .  .  .  sends  you  automatically  to 
the  right  cook  book  and  page! 
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Critic-at-Large- 


Want  to  be  Sophisticated? 
Here's  How 


By  Judith  Crist 


What  we  need  is  an  old-fashioned 
octopus,  straight  from  the  sewer.  The 
octopus  I  am  talking  about  was 
George  Price's  cartoon  in  The  New 
Yorker.  It  was  surfacing  in  the  city 
street  to  grab  hold  of  a  timid  um- 
brella-toting type  for  the  edification 
of  a  gathering  horde  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. And  a  passerby,  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  mob,  remarks  to  his  com- 
panion, "It  doesn't  take  much  to  col- 
lect a  crowd  in  New  York." 

Well,  it  doesn't— and  an  octopus 
would  be  a  welcome  change  from  the 
trivia  that  seems  to  be  attracting  our 
attention  wherever  we  are.  People- 
watchers  by  human  instinct  and 
celebrity-watchers  by  conditioning, 
we've  somehow  reached  the  point  of 
celebrating  any  number  of  non-people 
and  of  watching  a  variety  of  non- 
celebrities,  dancing,  without  discrim- 
ination, to  the  tunes  of  the  paid  Pied 
Pipers  who  are  touting  them.  We 
stand  in  the  crowd,  even  jostling  our 
way  to  the  foreground.  We  stare — 
and  never  pause  to  ask  just  what  it  is 
we're  staring  at,  or  whom.  And  before 
the  photographers  can  shout,  "Hold 
it!"  a  fad  is  born,  ready  to  be  pack- 
aged by  TV  and  the  syndicated  col- 
umnists for  export  to  the  rest  of  the 
unfortunate  U.S.  of  A. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  decry  our  in- 
terest in  the  Great,  the  Famous  or 
even  the  Popular.  Thanks  (or  not)  to 
television,  we've  had  them  in  our 
homes;  the  one-upmanship  of  our 
day  is  to  see  them  In  The  Flesh.  It 
would  be  super-human  to  resist  join- 
ing the  crowd  watching  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  explore  the  hot-dog-and- 
pickle  possibiHties  of  Coney  Island; 
who  wouldn't  crane  and  strain  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  Johnson  ladies  or  even 
the  Burtons  in  a  first-night  audience? 
Who  would  not  dine  out  on  having 
encountered  Bette  Davis  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Plaza  or  Marlene  Dietrich  in 
the  supermarket?  As  one  who  made 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  old  Paramount 
Theater  for  a  Sinatra"in  person, "I  can 
even  find  it  in  my  heart  to  condone 
the  fan  mania  that  collects  the  crowds 
for  the  Beatles  or  Barbra  Streisand. 


'hat  I  do  decry  is  our  interest  in 
the  non-people,  the  nobodies  who 
have  become  somebodies  through 
their  own  and /or  paid  publicists' 
drum-beating,  echoed  in  the  gossip 
columns'  desperation  for  names  to  at- 
tach to  gossip  and  editors'  primary 
preference  for  pictures  of  pretty  girls 
and  even  stronger  preference  for  am- 
ply endowed  pretty  girls.  The  public 
eye  has  been  deluged  with  females 
whose  accomplishment  is  nil  in  any 
artistic  or  creative  sense  but  whose 
talents  are  confined  to  being  at  opon- 
ings  and  parties,  in  full  regalia,  col- 
lecting a  crowd  as  they  come  or  go. 

Somebody  decided,  for  instance, 
that  we  needed  a  Girl  of  the  Year  and 
Kav(!  the  title  to  Baby  Jane  Holzer,  a 
young  StrciHandiHli,  Park  Avenue? 
matron  (<in\y  in  looks;  hIic  can  neil  her 
Hing  nor  act)  with  money  enough  to 
buy  op  and  pop  art  and  clothes  and 
be  when;  the  action  re|)ort('diy  was. 


Her  more  spectacular  successor  was 
Edie  Sedgwick,  a  23-year-old  San' 
Francisco  socialite  with  silver-gray 
cropped  hair,  a  propensity  for  dan- 
gling-below-the-shoulder  earrings,  T- 
shirts,  tights,  and  high  heels,  whose 
primary  claims  to  fame  were  being 
dubbed  a  "youthquaker"  by  Vog\ 
and  losing  a  $20,000  sapphire  rii 
while  discotheque-hopping,  and  n( 
caring.  Both  Baby  Jane  and 
Sedgwick  became  pet  subjects  fol 
celebrity-touters  and  celebrity-staN 
ers,  even  to  the  point  of  sharing] 
the  spotlight  with  Lady  Bird  John- 
son and  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor  at  open- 
ings, although  their  lone  accom- 
plishment rested  on  friendship  with! 
Andy  Warhol  and  appearances  itt| 
some  of  his  underground  movies, 
(Mr.  Warhol,  you  may  recall,  im- 
mortalized Campbell's  soup  and! 
Brillo  boxes  on  canvas  and  made] 
movies,  including  an  eight-hour  lilm 
of  a  man  asleep,  called  Sleep,  and  an 
eight-minute  short  of  couples  kissing 
called  Kiss,  that  are  called  under- 
ground movies  most  probably  be- 
cause few  people  above  ground  have 
seen  them.)  The  current  titleholder 
seems  to  be  Nico,  a  beautiful  blond 
German  model  distinguished  by  long 
hair  and  very  long  bangs  and  white 
pants  suits,  who  doesn't  say  mucli  but| 
sings  with  the  Velvet  Underground, 
group  sponsored  by  Mr.  Warhol.  Andi 
if  Nico  is  on  hand — as  it  has  beenj 
with  Baby  Jane  and  Edie— let  the| 
crowd  collect.  And,  wonder  of  won- 
ders, it  will.  '  . 


C, 


^heck  the  columns,  the  ringside  at 
nightclub  openings,  the  first-nighters, 
the  screen  credits.  There's  always 
Gabor — is  it  Eva  or  Zsa  Zsa  or  Mama 
What,  besides  vital  statistics  (parti 
ularly  in  the  decolletage  department), 
provides  the  point  of  interest  or 
distinction  among  Jayne  MansfieldJ 
Anita  Ekberg  and  Elke  Sommer— 
beyond  Jayne's  being  homegrown? 
Nothing,  of  course,  but  still  we  read 
about  them — and  the  crowd  collects.! 

And  lest  one  think  that  all  the  non- 
people  non-celebrities  are  female 
let's  devote  a  minute  to  wonder 
about  what  ever  happened  to  Gard- 
ner McKay  and  Tab  Hunter  and 
Troy  Donahue  and  Tom  Tryon.  Th 
drums  stopped  beating  there,  per- 
haps—but the  thump  thump  thumi 
is  audible  for  Ursula  Andress,  wh' 
hits  the  same  level  of  accomplish- 
ment on  the  wide,  wide  color  screen 
Time  was  when  the  crowd  col-i 
lected  to  watch  the  short-order  cooks 
flap  the  flapjacks  in  the  windows  of 
Childs  restaurants.  Now  the 
kiddies  stop  to  stare  at  the 
twirling  of  the 
dough  at  the 
I)izza  parlor. 
And  the 
grown-ups  set- 
tle for  gawking 
at  the  non-peo- 
ple non-celeb- 
rit  icH.  n<'tter  it 
.should  be  an 
octopus.  END 
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y-/6w  did  this  luscious, 

flawless,  creamy -faced 
"^^Redhead get  that  way  ? 

Clairol\M^ake-Up, 

Imagine  this  delicious  apricots  and  alabaster  look  on  vjoul  It's  }  ours! 

With  Clairol  Moisture  Make-Up  lor  Redheads.  Clairol's  flawless  coverage 

and  special  shades  (  one  is  made  just  for  \jour  skin  tone )  conspire  to  blend 

you  into  a  perfect  creamy-faced  redhead.  Need  a  little  extra  cover  up  for 

blemishes  and  circles?  Easy.  First  use  a  touch  ot  new  'Blend-Away, 

Clairol's  creamy  shadow-chaser.  ( Shade-mated  to  Clairol  Make-Up,  ^ 

so  it's  perfectly  invisible. ) 

Super  offer :^OT  the  creamy-faced  redhead  look  (or  the  beige-rose 
brunette  look,  or  the  peachv-pink  blonde  look  ).  dash  to  the  nearest  store. 
Buy  Clairol  Moisture  Make-Up  (S1.65)  or  the  Compact  Make  Up  ($1.50)  and 
get  the  tube  of  color-coordinated  'Blend-Aw  I 
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Medicine  Today 


Be  what 

you  want  to  be, 

all  month  long 

Youre  oWer.  ^Iser.  Ikfc-  -  ri 
Really  confident!  e  Aou" 

every  day  of  the  ir .  .  ±  you 

discovered  Tampax  unipoos. 

There  are  do  pins,  pads  or  belts  to 
fret  about.  There's  never  a  wrinkle 
or  bulge,  so  nothing  can  show,  no 
one  can        know.  Dainty^  to  use, 
hands  need  nev-er  touch  the 
tampon  itself.  Tampax  tampons 
come  in  3  absorbenc\  -sizes- 
Re  rjlar.  Super.  Junior— and  tbeyTre 
-ble  wfaere\'er  such  products 

They  make  being  a  young  «ximan 
^  little  bit  nicer 


Coming  Sooner  Than  Expected: 
Birth-Control  Shots 


BirtK-centr*!  siwts  are  proving  lar  3  >  r     -           :  -  --.e- 

••amazm^yaccej>table"andprob-  timef  d  -  -to 

ably  will  be  available  to  all  vary  be  vs. 

women  "in  a  year  or  two."  This  The  >ses 

surprisiiig  report,  far  more  opti-  ZDenstruat^cr  ns. 

mistic  than  anyone  had  expected  but  ina:x  -  y- 

at  this  date,  cxxnes  ban  Dr.  ing^fare^ 
OnistoptKr  Tktx  <rf  the  Na-       This  - 

tknal  Committee  on  Maiemal  empfaas- 

Health.  firms  ie^  . 

Two  kinds  of  sliots  are  now  yrt  sub- 
being  te^ed.  Both  use  the  same  the  FD  A  lo 
bcnnone-like  substances  that  are  ex- 
in  terth-oootrol  pills.  One  is  given  30 
every  28  da\^  the  other  every  r.i^r...  ;  to 
90  days.  "Both  are  100-percent  have  a  5 
effective,  no  questioa  about  it." 

says  Dr.  A.  J.  Sohrenxrf  the  Mar-  is  therapeutic  abortion  s*fe?  The 
c^ret  Sanger  Bureau  in  New  York,  cueitjor.  bec;:v.ef  ejpe.ially  im- 
Tras  center  B one  <rf several  places  portar.:  no?,  as  >:r.-.e  i'.^ies  coo- 
where  tests  are  under  way.  Srene  sider  .g  hosr  lal  abortiaos 
2,000  women  in  several  cities  are  —  2  v/::.-'r  :-  rsses 
continuing  to  try  the  shots.  In 

The  hornDODe^ike  substances  _  -r; :  _  r.cno 

are  injected  into  masde  tissue  deaths  and  only  one  serious  ccon- 

ihroogh  an  ordinary  hypodermic  ri.r::   —    -   ■   :?  Dr.  Kennrth 

needle.  They  are  in  a  Sonn  that  is  ^  ^                  >taie  Univeiaty 

absorbed  very  slowiy.  :  N                  -  -  ~  ese 

Why  would  many  women  pre-  .to 
fer  a  Aot  to  the  piDs?  A  38-yea 
old  St.  Paul  woman,  a  mother 

:3ve,  wim  has  been  g^tii^  a  ^x>t  gai 

a  month  since  November  52  ?  :0w 

"I  W3S  al-sra\-s  forgi^tiBg  i'  ^s.  This 

And  I  had  a  good  scare  oncc  -_.::;::..r  -"'."^rer 

I  tbought  I  was  pregnant!  Now  medjcal  care.  Only  z  -ad 

I  just  have  to  remember  or Cr  a  -     ,     ^  _  ^ 

month.  I  make  tbeooe  trir  :  "T  -  rm 
town  for  the  sbot,  and  it  gives 
me  a  rhartr^  to  do  my  downtown 

shopping,  too."  M;-,  -  :mfn  f, nd  marital  rei't'c-f 

Another  boosewife,  2£- 

three  children,  the  yom^esi  aged-  iDeostruai 

two,  sajFS:  "TTje  way  I  fed  about  *  ports  Dr  F.  -      ■  . 

it.  I  only  have  to  worry  about  New  Y       ?  .cai 

birth  cxxitrol  once  a  month  now  S:'-  .  '  be 

instead  of  twenty  days  a  month.  -  f  weeks 

For  the  first  time,  neither  my  -^les:  an 

husband  nor  I  had  to  do  any  thing  any.  ^:.  "I'm 

about  Inrth  cxntroL  and  1  cou^  :  -  -  .  IV 

hardly  believe  it  was  true.  N  -  _ 
I  wouldn't  Uke  to  chai^  IT  r ' 
tbong^  I  am  going  to  stoi: 

these  days,  when  Fm  reacy  lo  ^xuaix»ri  a:  i  c^c 

have  another  baby."  we^  after  delivery. 

A  birth-oontrol-centa'  nurse 
sax's  she  believes  there  may  be  Mm-c  abMit  steep  ^  -  t  r-.ing 
fewer  side  effects  finm  the  shots  mothers  ae  always  2  es- 
"because  the  compound  doesn't  go  tions  about  and  .  .^iri- 
throug^  the  gastrointestinal  tract  tridans  iKver  ge  :  .  of  In 
to  cause  nausea."  The  St.  I^ul  a  study  of  babies  ^..  '  fms. 
mother  of  three,  who  pinevioudy  three  investigators  a  .  n's 
used  the  pdls  most  of  the  time  fcir  Memorial  Ho^ta]  .  .  ^go 
five  year^  says  ^le  has  had  "no  found  that  one-roan:  ^les 
side  effects  at  all  Cram  the  shots,  sleep  an  averaee  -  >  a 
When  I  took  the  piDs  I  «as  oon-  day.  Eight-week-  •  ixe 
scious  every  day  t ~  taking  a  mere  1S3  hou  age 
something,  and  .g  that  one-year-old  siee-  Jis 
happened  to  me,  «aeLher  a  toe-  a  day.  By  IS  nx  -  Dabies 
ache  or  a  hcadyhe.  I  blamed  on  take  only  one  r..  There 
them."  was  much  indi\  oo. 

The  abots  do  ha\-e  drawbacks.  Babies  sieepiftgir  ms 

Some  women  don't  like  shots  slept  a  little  loogi.  ho 

under  any  drcumstanoes.  Irregu-  roamed  mith  r  • 

By  Phyllis     right.  M.D..  with  Victor  Cohn 
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Lose  7-15  lbs  or  more 
and  become  3  inches 
slimmer  in  shortes' 
time!  ;..Vv:.^' 
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Throw  a  party  with  the  money  you  save 

on  these  four  great  West  Bend'offers  from  Lysol. 

You'll  be  "The  Perfect  Hostess" 


This  is  the  Lysol  "Be  a  Perfect  Hostess"  offer. 
It's  an  invitation  to  you  to  save  money  — and  an 
excuse  to  have  a  party  v^^hile  you're  at  it. 

Buy  Lysol®  Brand  Disinfectant  and  Lysol  Spray 
now,  and  you  can  get  some  pretty  good  deals. 

Use  the  coupon  below.  Or  get  additional 
coupons  wherever  Lysol  brands  are  sold.  Choose 


one  or  more  of  these  West  Bend  appliances  and 
you're  on  your  way  to  being  "The  Perfect  Hostess". 

a.  Automatic  Percolator,  regularly  $13.99,  only 
$8.95.  Makes  36  cups,  serve  signal  lights  up  when 
coffee  is  ready. 

b.  Electric  Corn  Popper,  regularly  $4.99,  only  $3.50. 


Pops  four  quarts,  no  stirring,  no  shaking. 

c.  Teflon-coated  Electric  Skillet,  regularly  $14.99, 
only  $9.95.  Famous  no-stick  fry  pan,  no-scour 
clean-up.  Aluminum,  11"  square. 

d.  Buffet-Patio  Server,  regularly  $5.99,  only  $4.75. 
2  qt.  stoneware  server,  electric  base. 


*  *;  1. 1,  i 


ei96«.  PRODUCTS  COffO 


J 


I 


Please  indicate  below  which  items,  and  how  many 
of  each,  you  wish  to  order.  Enclose  check  or  money  ^  -  ■  '-ii««e»<i 
order  and,  for  each  item,  either  the  end  flap  from  a 
package  of  Lysol  Brand  Disinfectant,  5  oz.  or  12  oz. 
(Regular  or  Pine  Scent),  or  the  code  #  from  the 
bottom  of  a  can  of  Lysol  Spray  Disinfectant.  SPRAV 
Quantity  desired:  OlSINFECTANt 

□  Automatic  Percolator  S8.95  each  $  

□  Electric  Corn  Popper  $3.50  each   f  WZi 

□  Teflon  Electric  Skillet  $9.95  each  $   mw^ 

□  Butfet-Patio  Server  $4.75  each  $  

Name   

(please  print) 

Address  

Kill 

City  state  Zip  Code   t  n-oMtCM 

t 

Mail  to: 

Lysol  "Perfect  Hostess"  Offer  _. 
P.  O.  Box  218A  >  ^ 

Rockfield,  Wisconsin  53077  jp» 

Void  where  prohibited  by  law  Offer  expires  Feb  28. 1967  ^ 
Allow  3  weeks  for  delivery. 


with  King-size  Beautyrest. 
It's  two  feet  wider. 


Why  spend  another  crowded,  cramped  night 
on  an  old-fashioned  regular  double  bed? 

A  new  King-size  mattress  gives  you  over 
SO**/*  moce  room,  ll's  twb  feet  wider  — almost 
half  a  foot  lo^iger.  Real  stretch-out  space! 

But  when  you  pay  a  bigger  price  for  a 
bigger  night's  sleep,  make  sure  you  get  a 
better  night'  Make  sure  you  get 

o  Beautyrest, 

The  Beaut/icst^^Sfrrtmons. 

Beoutyrest  is  diWfen>,  |t  has  separate 


individual  coils.  They're  not  wired  together  so 
they  don't  sag  together.  Each  coil  is  free  to  do 
exactly  what  your  body  wants  it  to  do. 

No  matter  how  you  shift  your  hips  or  legs  or 
shoulders,  no  matter  how  you  roll  over  or  curl 
up  or  stretch  out,  Beautyrest  gives  you  firm, 
flexible  support.  Natural  support.  Body- 
conforming  support  all  over. 

The  King-size  Beautyrest  mattress  land  2  box 
springs)  at  $299.50*  only  costs  about  a  nickel 
a  night  over  fifteen  years.  And  since  Beautyrest 


lasts  three  times  longer  than  any  other  mattress|| 
tested  by  the  Nationwide  Consumer  Testing  •; 
Institute,  it's  really  a  thrifty  luxury.  j 
Get  a  bigger,  better  night's  sleep.  Insist—  I 
firmly  — on  a  Beautyrest.  You'll  sleep  like  a  j 
lamb,  wake  like  a  lion. 

BEAUTYREST  m 
BY  SIMMONS y 


Ffce  "How  to  Boy  o  Motir  //rife.  Simmonj,  Mcrchandijc  Mor»,  Chicago,  III.  Co  1966  by  Simmonj  Co.,  Mdse.  Morf,  Chicago,  III,  •Soggcjtcd  price  except  in  fair  trade  itatci 


Eevlon  says: 
How  to  make  your  eyes 
look  like 20/ 20  visions ! 


shades  (regular  or  frosted)  plus  2  underbrow  'highlight 
ades'  (t)eige  or  PINK!)  In  tortoise-tone  case  with  brush. 


super-natural  shades.  Each  in  a  chic  little  tortoise-colored 
!  complete  with  its  own  wizard  of  a  wedge-shaped  brush. 


Revlon's  new  'Brush-On  Eyeshadow'.  Pressed-powder 
shadow  in  the  sheerest,  nearest-to-natural  colors  you've  ever 
laid  eyes  on.  No  makeup  we  know  of  fluffs  on  so  discreetly 
(your  eyes  look  played  up,  not  made  up) .  A  flick  of  the  brush 
does  it.  You'll  see  your  eyes  in  a  whole  new  size.  Enormous! 

Revlon's  new  'Brow  Beautiful'.  It's  the  big  shakeup  in 
makeup  (and  Revlon's  responsible!)  Brush-on  eyebrow  color 
that  does  everything  a  pencil  can-only  so  much  softer!  You  can 
remodel,  fill  in,  or  extend  where  your  real  brows  end.  The 
effect?  So  natural,  you'll  never  risk  hard  pencil  lines  again! 


VINYI. 


Living  room  floor:  Kentili-'s  new  Moda  Moresca  Solid  N'inyl.  Individual  12" x  12"  tiles.  Note  use  on  walls.  Comes  in  five  classic  tile  colors  to 
enhance  any  room.  Easy  to  clean.  Greaseproof,  too.  Interior  by  Marvin  K.  Culbreth,  A. I. D.  Your  Kcntile*  Dealer?  See  the  Yellow  Pages  under  "Floors." 

Tlie  elegance  of  Old  Spain— now  in  solid  vinyl  lloor  tile. 

l£i^E3DE3E3  taslef uH  this  is  Kentile's  new  Moda  Moresca  with 

*  hv  ageless  beauty  of  a  haml-crafted  Spanish  tile  floor— at 

ar  less  cost!  More  comforlahle  and  (jiiiel  underfoot,  too. 


mm 
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continued  from  page  18 

their  parents.  Thumb-suckers 
slept  about  a  half  hour  longer 
at  night  than  other  babies.  Col- 
icky babies  cut  down  their  sleep 
by  an  approximate  (and  noisy) 
average  of  an  hour  or  more,  as 
any  weary  floor-pacing  parents 
know. 

When  should  your  child  have  shots 

for  what  diseases?  There  are  thou- 
ands  of  new  mothers  who  don't 
have  any  idea,  and  thousands  of 
Ider  mothers  are  confused  as  new 
vaccines  become  available.  In  a 
number  of  areas  public-health 
workers  are  trying  a  new  system, 
rhey  send  a  red  IBM  card  to 
every  family  about  two  months 
ifter  a  child  is  bom.  The  mother 
akes  it  to  the  doctor,  or  to  a 
:linic  if  they  do  not  have  a  private 
physician.  The  child  gets  his  shots 
or  dii)htheria,  whooping  cough, 
:yphoid,  polio,  smallpox  and 
neasles.  The  doctor  fills  out  the 
IBM  card  and  returns  it  to  the 
ealth  department  where  it  is 
cept  as  a  jxTmanent  record.  The 
lealth  department  sends  the  fam- 
ly  a  green  plastic  card  with  the 
;hild's  name  and  marked  spaces 
ind  dates  for  future  boosters.  Re- 
ninder  cards  are  also  given  to 
;hildren  in  school  at  booster  time. 
Parents  who  don't  respond  to  the 
irst  red  card  are  rechecked  by 
nail,  then  by  phone,  and  finally 
y  personal  visit.  The  system  is 
)eing  started  with  kindergarten 
hildren  and  fourth,  eighth  and 
2th  graders,  as  well  as  new- 
xirns.  The  fact  is,  says  one  health 
)fficer,  "immunization  is  usually 
)retty  complete  for  children  en- 
ering  school,  but  the  older  the 
:hildren  are,  the  less  they  seem 
0  be  protected." 

A  final  touch  in  this  important 
urogram:  computers  will  keep  tab 
)n  immunization  levels  of  the 
:ommunity's  young  people.  Any 
harp  drop  in  levels  that  might 
ead  to  an  epidemic  can  be  cor- 
ected  by  intensive  immunization 
ampaigns. 

States  and  cities  so  far  in  this 
)rogram,  sponsored  by  the  Public 
iealth  Service  and  local  health 
lepartments  and  medical  socie- 
ies.  are  Alaska,  California,  Colo- 
ado,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Montana,  New 
i/Iexico.  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota.  New  Hampshire,  Pennsyl- 
ania.  West  Virginia,  Baltimore, 
l^hicago.  Des  Moines,  Indian- 
polis,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles, 
vlinneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Richmond,  St.  Louis  and  Wash- 
ngton,  D.C. 

Misapplied  exercise"  may  do  yOur 
T  lusband  more  harm  than  good, 
ays  Dr.  Thomas  Cureton,  direc- 
of  the  University  of  Illinois's 
sical  Fitness  Research  Lab- 
:or>-.  Many  of  the  "wrong  kinds 
-ports"  are  gaining  popularity 
mg  middle-aged  and  older 
n— the  very  group  that  is  most 
ceptible  to  the  dangers  of  heart 
1  blood-vessel  damage.  For  such 


men,  he  condemns  high-tension 
sports  like  handball  and  basket- 
ball requiring  bursts  of  intense  ac- 
tivity relieved  by  only  short  rest 
periods.  He  approves  low-tension, 
rhythmic  sports,  such  as  cycling, 
running,  rowing  and  swimming. 
What  about  golf,  bowling,  volley- 
ball? They're  low  tension,  all 
right,  but  not  vigorous  enough  to 
improve  heart  and  blood-vessel 
performance. 

Golf  is  "an  interesting  social 
game,"  he  says,  "but  less  val- 
uable to  the  cardiovascular  system 
than  a  long,  uninterrupted  walk. 
Our  study  shows  that  only  37 
percent  of  golfing  time  is  spent 
in  actual  athletic  movements;  the 
rest  of  the  time  is  spent  standing 
around  or  strolling."  (He  obvi- 
ously hasn't  timed  my  strenuous 
safaris  through  the  underbrush  in 
pursuit  of  slices  and  hooks.) 

One  sport  we  can  relax  about  is  Surf- 
ing, despite  those  "surfers'  knots" 
that  disfigure  the  feet  and  knees. 
"Although  surfing  can  produce 
troublesome  medical  juoblems  and 
an  occasional  serious  injury  or  fa- 
tality," says  Dr.  David  Gelfand 
of  Stanford  University,  "it  is  rela- 
tively safe  when  compared  with 
skiing  or  body-contact  sports." 

Similar  to  surfers'  knots  are  "pump 
bumps,"  described  recently  by 
four  San  Diego  bone  doctors.  A 
pump  bump  is  the  common  heel 
enlargement  that  "probably  re- 
sults from  pressure  irritation  by 
closely  contoured  pumps  or  high- 
heel  shoes."  It's  usually  painless 
and  can  be  helped  by  wearing  flat- 
ter shoes  or  thong  sandals  for  a 
while.  The  San  Diego  doctors  have 
found  some  that  were  so  large, 
however,  that  they  required  sur- 
gery for  their  removal.  The  opera- 
tion is  not  trivial— the  patient 
needs  a  plaster  cast  for  four 
weeks — but  the  results  are  usually 
good,  and  the  patient  is  free  to  go 
back  to  her  favorite  shoe  styles — 
the  ones  that  gave  her  pump  bumps 
in  the  first  place. 

When  IMedicare  swung  into  action 

one  pediatrician  said  he  expected 
to  find  all  his  hospital  cribs  occu- 
pied by  grandmothers.  \Vhile  this 
obviously  hasn't  happened,  an- 
other strange  thing  has  occurred. 
Droves  of  Medicare-eligibles 
dropped  their  previous  health  plans 
without  even  considering  the  sup- 
plementary bver-65  plans  being 
offered.  Yet  Medicare  pays  only 
part  of  the  health  bills  after  65. 

A  new  Public  Affairs  pamphlet 
{Medicare — Benefits  and  Gaps)  lists 
the  following  points  among  cover- 
age to  look  for  in  supplementary 
policies  (and  none  of  these  charges 
is  covered  by  Medicare) : 

Pa>Tnent  of  the  first  $10  a  day 
for  hospital  care ;  payment  for  long 
hospital  stays;  payment  of  the  $5 
a  day  the  patient  must  pay  for 
extended  care:  the  $20  charge  for 
out-patient  diagnostic  care;  20 
percent  of  the  doctor's  bill;  im- 
munizations; certain  non-covered 
prescriptions.  end 
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l  AlLHLNG,  FORMOSA — Two-year-old  Su  Ying,  her  parents  dead,  waits  jar  her 
brother  who  will  never  return. 


Little  Su  Ying  was  abandoned  in 
the  alley  behind  our  Babies'  Home  in 
Formosa.  She  was  frightened,  cold  and 
hungry. 

But  as  you  can  see  in  the  picture, 
someone  had  tried  to  make  her  look 
pretty.  Her  hair  was  combed  and  her 
dress,  even  though  torn,  was  clean. 

In  her  hand  she  clutched  a  note  writ- 
ten by  her  brother: 

"Please  take  care  of  my  sister.  Our 
parents  are  dead  for  many  weeks.  I  am 
twelve  and  can  no  longer  find  food  for 
this  small  sister.  To  my  ears  came  news 
of  your  House,  so  I  bring  Su  Ying  to 
you." 

Will  you  help  us  give  Su  Ying — and 
youngsters  equally  as  needy — a  chance 
to  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  love? 

For  only  $10  a  month  you  can  spon- 
sor such  a  child  and  receive  his  or  her 
photograph,  personal  history,  and  the 
opportunity  to  write  letters. 

Your  child  will  know  who  you  are 
and  will  answer  your  letters.  Corre- 


spondence is  translated  at  our  overseas 
offices. 

(And  if  you  want  your  child  to  have 
a  special  gift — a  pair  of  shoes,  a  warm 
jacket,  a  fuzzy  bear — you  can  send  your 
check  to  our  office  and  the  entire 
amount  will  be  forwarded,  along  with 
your  instructions.) 

Since  1938  thousands  of  American 
sponsors  have  found  this  to  be  an  inti- 
mate, person-to-person  way  of  sharing 
their  blessings  with  youngsters  around 
the  world. 

And  your  help  is  desperately  needed. 
Overseas,  our  staff  reports  boys  and  girls 
still  search  garbage  dumps  for  food  .  .  . 
babies  abandoned  in  the  streets  .  .  .  blind 
children  locked  in  cellars  .  .  . 

Little  Su  Ying  and  children  like  her 
need  your  love.  Won't  you  help?  Today? 
Thank  you. 

Sponsors  are  urgently  needed  this 
month  for  children  in  Korea,  Formosa, 
India,  Brazil,  Japan  and  Hong  K^ong. 
(Or  let  us  select  a  child  for  you  from 
our  emergency  list.) 


Write  today:  Verbon  E.  Kemp 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Richmond,  Va.  23204 


I  wish  to  sponsor  □  boy  □  girl  in 
(Country)  

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 
I  will  pay  $10  a  month.  I  enclose  first 

payment  of  $  Send  me 

child's  name,  story,  address,  and  pic- 
ture. I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want 
to  give  $  

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 


Name  . 

Address  . 

City  

State  Zip  .  . 

Government  Approved,  Registered 
(VFA-080)  with  Advisory  Committee 
on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are 
tax  deductible.  lhj  io6 

Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge, 
Toronto  7 


your 
dishwasher 
is  mistreating 
silver. . . 


Hi-Ho 
Electrasol! 


New  Electrasol,  fortified  with  water 
softeners,  makes  your  silver  come  out 
bright,  shining,  spotless.  Glasses  and 
dishes  too.  This  new  formula  was 
tested,  under  varying  degrees  of  water 
hardness,  in  homes  throughout  the 
country.  Results  proved  it  is  the  most 
effective  dishwasher  detergent  you  can 
buy.  Every  leading  dishwasher  maker 
recommends  it. 

Try  new  Electrasol— by  the  world's 
largest  maker  of  dishwasher  detergents. 


Get  all  you  va  ant  out  of  your  dishwasher... 
put  new  forii^td  Electrasol  into  it! 


Dialogue  with  Mothers,  by  Dr.  Bruno  Bettelhvim 


How  Your  Child's 
Conscience  Is  Born 


First  Mother:  My  eight-year-old 
daughter  has  suddenly  become  the 
disciplinarian  in  our  family;  if  she 
hears  me  tell  her  sisters  to  do  cer- 
tain things  and  they're  not  obey- 
ing, she'll  go  up  to  them  like  I 
would,  and  tell  them:  "You're  not 
to  touch  that  book,"  or  "You're 
to  go  to  bed.  Mother  said  so."  She 
doesn't  just  say,  "Mother  said  so." 
It's  as  if  she  were  me.  Once  she  even 
spanked  her  younger  sister. 
Dr.  Bettelheim:  How  old  is  her 
sister? 

First  IMother:  Five.  I'm  very  an- 
noyed with  this,  because  I  feel  if 
there's  spanking  to  be  done,  or  any 
punishment,  it  should  come  from 
me. 

Dr.  B.:  Why  are  you  annoyed  with 
her? 

First  Motlier:  I  think  it's  my  job 
to  do  these  things.  I  don't  mind  her 
telling  her  sister,  or  telling  me,  if 
the  other  one  isn't  following  my 
instructions.  But  she  shouldn't  be 
doing  the  discipline  directly. 
Dr.  B.:  What's  your  objection? 
First  Motlier:  I  just  feel  it's  mi/ job. 
Dr.  B.:  Are  these  the  kinds  of  pun- 
ishment that  you  yourself  inflict? 
First  IVIotiier:Sometimes.  I  wouldn't 
say  always.  It  seems  to  me  she's  a 
little  harsher  than  I  would  be. 
Dr.  B.:  I  just  wonder  how  you 
think  about  this.  You've  said  that 
she  shouldn't  do  it.  But  that's 
neither  an  answer  nor  a  solution. 
First  Motlier:  I  honestly  hadn't 
thought  much  about  why.  She's 
just  not  the  mother,  and  I  am. 
Dr.  B.:  So  is  what  makes  you  a 
mother  that  you  punish  and  cor- 
rect? 

First  Mother:  It's  one  of  my  jobs, 
to  do  these  things. 
Dr.  B.:  That's  right.  But  if  it's  just 
part  of  your  job,  why  not  have  a 
helper?  You  wouldn't  mind  if  she 
helped  you  clean  the  house,  or  did 
the  cooking. 

Second  Mother:  I  have  the  same 
problem  ^vith  my  two  children. 
When  the  girl  tells  her  younger 
brother  something,  he'll  say,  "It's 
not  your  place  to  tell  me."  But  if 
I  say,  "You're  going  to  do  it,"  he 
does  it.  He  just  resents  his  sister 
telling  him. 

Dr.  B.:  I  don't  doubt  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  don't  know  how 
much  he  may  resent  your  telling 
him— without  showing  it.  The  fact 
that  they  show  resentment  at  the 
criticism  or  punishment  by  the 
older  brother  or  sister  doesn't  con- 
vince me  they  resent  it  any  more. 
It  only  proves  they  feel  encouraged 
by  you  to  speak  up  against  the 
brother  or  sister,  and  don't  feel  as 
free  to  speak  up  against  you. 

The  basic  i.ssue  is:  Should  things 
be  picked  up  because  they  should 
be  picked  up,  or  should  they  be 
picke<l  up  becaufM-  a  particular  pcr- 
Hon  tells  you  to  pick  them  up?  If 


they  should  be  picked  up  because 
they  should  be  picked  up,  it  really 
shouldn't  make  any  difference  who 
tells  you.  But  you  encourage  him 
to  believe  it  does  make  a  difference. 

And  then  the  point  is  no  longer 
that  if  we  make  a  mess,  we  should 
pick  it  up.  Instead,  the  point  be- 
comes: It  isn't  important  to  pick 
it  up;  it's  important  to  pick  it  up 
only  if  a  certain  person  or  authority 
tells  us  to.  Is  that  the  attitude 
we're  really  after?  If  you  thought 
the  picking  up  was  the  important 
thing,  you  would  say,  "Your  sister 
is  right;  so  why  don't  you  do  it?" 
And  this  implies,  "If  she  tells  you 
wrong,  I  will  step  in." 
Third  Mother:  This  way  the  child 
can  learn  your  standards — if  not 
from  you,  then  through  the  older 
child  convening  it  to  him.  And  he 
learns  more  that  way. 
Dr.  B.:  Exactly.  Aren't  standards 
learned  more  effectively  when  a 
small  child  gets  the  feeling  that 
all  older  people  have  the  same 
standards,  than  if  he  learns  that 
"only  my  mother  has  these  stan- 
dards, but  nobody  else"? 
Second  Mother:  You  have  to  learn 
that  standards  differ,  too,  and  how 
to  evaluate  them. 
Dr.  B.:  Certainly.  But  the  interest- 
ing thing  is  that  here  the  older  girl 
takes  the  mother's  role  with  the 
little  one,  and  yet  the  mother 
doesn't  like  it.  Now,  why  not? 
First  Mother:  But  it's  not  always 
as  fair  as  all  that. 
Dr.  B.:  I'm  not  saNnng  we  should 
encourage  the  older  child  to  slap 
the  little  one  around.  But  I  am 
tr.Wng  to  understand  the  principle. 
Fourth  Mother:  What  is  the  two 
girls'  relationship  generally? 
First  Mother:  It's  usually  pretty 
good.  In  other  ways,  too,  the  older 
one  will  teach  the  little  one  things, 
and  she  likes  being  the  teacher. 
I  don't  mind  this  too  much  until 
it  gets  to  the  point  of  slapping. 
Dr.  B.:  You  like  it  fine  if  she 
teaches,  but  you  don't  like  it  when 
she  enforces  the  teaching? 
First  Mother:  I  guess  so. 
Dr.  B.:  But  how  are  you  going  to 
get  any  teaching  done  if  you  don't 
enforce  it? 

First  Mother:  I  guess  it's  having 
her  do  it  instead  of  me  that  seems 
to  be  the  only  problem. 
Dr.  B.:  What  do  you  think  of  a 
teacher  who  teaches  rules  in  class, 
but  who,  whenever  it  comes  to  the 
enforcing  of  rules,  sends  the  child 
to  the  principal? 

First  Mother:  I  think  she  loses 

some  i)f  her  authority. 

Dr.  B.:  Is  she  a  good  teacher? 

First  Mother:  No,  she's  a  poor 

teacher.  Oh  .  .  .  does  that  mean 

I'm  a  poor  mother? 

Dr.  B.:  No,  no.  It  means  you  make 

yiiur  older  girl  a  poor  teacher. 

First  Mother:  Oh! 

(continued  on  paije  Si) 
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strange  as  it  may  seem,  MR.  JACK  BENNY  SAYS: 

'We  win  pay  ALL  your  Bills. . . 


Yes,  if  you  are  ■  -  ^  :  r  E  =  S  . ; 

list  of  your  z 
bill . . .  and  .  . 

$5,000.00  wc"  .    ,  ;  .   .         ;  1.  ;;: 

SSOOJW — 131  Oii.L.  rAiLR  prizes  in  zUi  Foitoni-up  prizes.. 
ALBUMS! 


. s:  send  us  a 
'  .■  r  J  timate 
: ;  :  1..  up  to 
;  -  H  ::£>'  up  to 
-te  RECORD 


if  you  are  a 
lucky  winner!" 


YOU  MAY 
HAVE  ALREADY 

WON 

IN  THE  ALL-NEW 

BILL-PAYER 

SWEEPSTAKES! 


ENTER  TODAY-THE  LUCKY  NUMBER  BELOW  MAY  HAVE  ALREADY  WON  FOR  YOU 


Just  released  by  The  Longines  SympJwndte  <5ociety! 

Jack  Benny 

presents  the  Treasury  of 

"Golden  Memories  of  Radio" 


MORE  TH.\.\  SO  .\CTL.AL  EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  FAMED 
GOLDEN  D.WS  OF  R.\DIO! 
Bing  Crosby  •  Fred  .\llen  •  Bob  Hope  •  George  Burns  and  Grade  .\llen  •  Eddie  Canto 
Fibber  McCee  •  Lum  'n  Abner  •  Just  Plain  Bill  •  Mar>'  Noble  •  The  Shadow  •  The  Eas 
Aces  •  .\mos  'n  Andy  •  Plus  the  most  significant  radio  news  broadcasts  in  history 


K  Benny  Takes  You  On  A  Guided  Tour  Of  .Nostalgic  Radio  Programs! 
A'l  your  favorites  just  as  they  were  then!  Authentic,  stirring  memories 
abound  in  this  exclusive  new  Treasure  ! 


■  r  e\  enings  when  the  whole 
r  .axed  around  the  radio  and  shared  imagj- 
:ogether?  The  side-splitting  humor,  the 
-king  adventures,  the  suspense  programs 
-^t  delicious  terror  to  your  heart . . .  they 
eprescnted  in  this  priceless,  ne%  er-to-be- 
ed  Jack  Benny  Treasury!  Nothing  has 
f rlooked— you  e\-en  have  some  of  the 
?ld  coounercials.  Youll  meet  Jack  Arm- 
The  Lone  Ranger  and  Sgt.  Preston.  You'll 
..rh  Baron  Munchausen  ("AVaz  you  dere, 
^e?") . . .  shed  a  tear  with  Ma  Perkins"  . . . 
th  Mary  Margaret  McBride  and  Alben 
You'll  hear  Graham  McNamee  describe 
"Long  Count"  Dempsey-Tunney  bout 
side,  and  sit  in  the  stands  as  Qem 
f  describes  Eddie  Arcaro's  ride  on 
rway"  to  win  The  Kentucky  Derby.  Youll 
« last  broadcast  from  Corregidor  . . .  ride  a 
[  ship  on  "T)"  Day  in  Europ>e  ...  be  an  ear- 


witness  to  The  Hir.de-Vur?  Disaster.  But  above 
all,  youll  remember  places,  events... 

bring  back  to  vi\id  ;  e  times  when  life 

seemed  much  less  comp^caied.  \es,  The  Longines 
Symi^KMiette  Society  invested  close  to  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  bring  this  Treasury  and  in\-itation 
to  yoa!  Listen  FREE  for  10  days— then  return  the 
Treasur>-  and  owe  nothing.  Or  for  just  55  a  month 
until  oniy  514.98  (plus  modest  postage-handling) 
is  paid,  own  this  "living  History"  that  wiL  become 
a  cherished  heirloom  to  be  passed  on  from  gen- 
eration to  generation!  Jack  Benny's  Treasury  is 
much  more  than  trivia— it  is  becoming  the  stand- 
ard encyclopedia  of  Golden  Radio.  Six  purest 
vinyl  records,  more  than  80  excerpts,  over  three 
hours  of  dramatic,  engrossing  nostalgia  and  humor. 
Send  for  The  Jack  Benny  Treasury,  "Golden 
Memories  of  Radio"  today.  You  keep  your  FREE 
Record  Albiun  "Radio's  Famous  Theme  Songs" 
even  if  vou  return  the  six-record  Treasury. 


■FREE  Record  Album  is  "Radio's  Famous  Theme  Songs"- a  brilliant, 
new  recording  just  for  this  Special  Treasur>'! 


:  twenty  of  the  theme  so-gs  you  heard  wee.<-:n-=r.c-v,  ee? 
1  remember  which  programs  these  five  introd-jced  _  J-=; 
1  Bloom". .  ."Seems  Like  Old  Times '.  ~  ^ 

in  this  advertisement  A  beautiful,  list; 
nd  a  fascinating  party  game,  too  I  Your ;    -  ^ 


e  Colder.  Days  of  Radio 
:a  .  -  .'Thanks  For  The  Memory". . . 
iTtuie".  The  answers  are  over  the 
iilat'.e  except  through  this  invi- 
r  c  T.ACK  BEN"N\'s  new  Treasury! 


B-The  Lnp«s  SiaHiiiLttF  has  re- 
I  c*ns  im  mttn  wi  tm*r  ■■■tm.  setectei 

 ^jtB»s  wmter  m  tfrectMB  af  the  D.  L  Bl»r 

Eac*  Ucfcr  lla*er  en—  i1^HK  br  aa 

or  oMer  mm  he  checke*  agaiast  the  afficial 
■hefS-TMlUMi  atThel—CiaesSjiiaMitt  n 
,  ir  if  ais  aacaiae  «r  persMS  less  thai  21 


.  ..•   -••  M  s  vjMr  e^fv  rnrst  fist  t*ie 

'7/-"       ;  -      =  ■  "=-,-"-!=:  >t  "r:*.ea  YES  or  NO  c  NO  ' 

nai^  hT        5.  1967.  This  imu-vAitt'  b  abfKt  toaU 
»8stcfaiTpn2B«iMLr.  waihe^igiihreilhestrf 
^  sead  a  self-artfcessrt  stMped  lamlipH 


Less  than  20^  a  memory 


on 


a  month 


OR  JUST  S14.98 


Special  Electronic  Stereo  Edition 
—just  SI .80  extra! 

5  purest  vinyl  records  worth  up  to 
S29.70  in  fir>e  stores 


.Answers  to  Quiz: 


Take  a  FREE  record 
album  just  for  visiting 
your  old  friends  from 
the  land  of  radio! 


—  ssuiTjL  pjo  stnasg,,  ;.\uu3g  ^j^pj— .  uioo]g  uj  saol,  ;adoH  qog 

—  ,/.jou;3j\         J0£  Ev-jFux  ,  ■.;v3jj_  ^s]5y{  go  a^upujo-jj  sui—  rjrjpnf ,. 


MAIL  CARD  OR  COUPON  TODAY 


The  Longines  ^ymphonette  Society 

SYMPHONETTE  SQUARE .  LARCHMONT,  N.  Y.  1D53B 

YES.  send  my  FREE  record  album  along  with  the  six-fecord  Treasury.  GOLDEN 
UEMORIES  OF  RADIO.  1  may  return  the  Treasury  after  ID  days  and  owe  nottiing, 
or  send  just  S5  a  month  until  S14.9B  (plus  modest  postage  and  handling)  is  paid. 
I  keep  my  FREE  "Radio's  Famous  Theme  Songs  '  record  no  matter  what  I  decide. 
CHECK  ONE:     □  High  Fidelity  □  Special  Electronic  Stereo  Edition 

Oust  SI. BO  additional  for  ttie  six-record  Treasury) 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


NO.  do  not  send  FREE  rec:-:  =  r.- 
J  have  cop'ec  rny  nurr^Per  '*c~  "-"e  r:£'. 

NUMBE=  


-  .•^  it  I  have  already  won. 
:r^nd  into  this  magazine. 


:  f  £Ee  print  carefully) 


in991-«0 
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STRETCH  'N  CHttKS  Carter's  circus  of  fun 
and  fashion.  Step  right  up  for  these  stretchables 
for  infants.  See  the  baby  elephant  balance  on  a 
ball  (see  the  remarkable  reaching  room,  too).  See 
how  stretch  'n  checks  hold  their  shape . .  .wash 
after  wash  after  wash. 
Hurry,  hurry,  hurry. 
It's  another  wonderful 
gift  idea  from  Carter's. 


"STRETCH  'N  CHECKS"  of  cotton  and  stretch 
two-piece  topper  sets  in  pink  or  blue.  $5.00.  S-M 
Needham  Heights,  Mass.,  02194 


nylon.  One 
L-XL.  The 


and  two-piece  play; 
William  Carter  Co. 


•  1 


/^tionwear 


I 


)|logu 


E  continued 


Dr  B.:  In  your  opinion,  how  is  disci- 
learned?  And  what  is  discipline? 
fo  th  Mother:  I  think  more  and  more 

,  ilf-control. 

Oti-:  But  where  does  it  come  from? 
Fit  Mother:  From  within? 
DrB.:  That's  right.  Discipline  is  an 
I  ,  iVeling  that  "this  is  the  right  way 
iliings." 

Poith  Mother:  And  you  can  preach  it, 
,n^t;ilk  and  talk,  but  there's  going  to 
I  time  when  you're  not  there,  and 
,    lid  is  going  to  have  to  draw  on 
ii>  wn  thinking,  his  own  feeling. 
Br  J.:  That's  why  it  takes  some  chil- 
Jnlan  awful  lot  of  time  to  think  about 
things  the  right  way,  because 
don't  have  the  inner  feeling  yet. 
may  have  been  complying  because 
agged  them,  or  because  they  hoped 
■old  the  nagging.  But  they  really 
(line  themselves  permanently  only 
they  have  that  feeling  about  the 
thing  to  do.  Now,  if  it's  the  right 
,  is  it  the  right  thing  for  you  only, 
•  everybody? 

Mother:  It  isn't  just  what  mother 
that's  right,  it's  what  js  right  in 
iple. 

.:  That's  right.  So  it  has  to  be  true 
wybody,  not  just  for  me.  In  this 
not  only  the  little  one,  but  every- 
should  pick  up  his  own  mess.  So 
lly  the  older  girl  is  enforcing  the 
id  rules  of  the  family.  What's 
I  with  that? 

Mother:  The  fact  that  she  hits  her. 
I.t  But  then  the  mother  shouldn't 

the  rules  by  hitting,  either. 
Mother:  I  rarely  do.  It  sounds  like 
this  all  the  time  and  she's  copying 
Actually,  I  might  say,  "Now  you 
pick  this  up,"  but  I  wouldn't 
i  her.  It's  the  older  girl  who  gets 
«t.  She'snot  really  doing  wrong.  It's 
hat  what  she's  doing  upsets  me. 
.1  But  what  IS  she  doing?  .\nd  why 
it  upset  you?  We  said  discipline  is 
tially  an  inner  voice  that  tells  you 
rh's  the  right  thing  to  do.  But  an 
ni  voice  is  always,  essentially,  a  voice 
h;  Ac've  heard  first  from  the  outside, 
ilier,  even  God  spoke  to  Moses, 
iiow.  Moses  didn't  have  this  voice 
himself  until  it  came  first  from 
utside.  Usually  it's  the  voice  of  the 
t  that  first  tells  us  what  to  do. 
tually  that  outer  voice  becomes 
iner  voice— and  it  tells  things  both 
rselves  and  to  others,  for  there  are 

0  values  or  types  of  behavior  that 
cpect  only  of  ourselves  and  others 

expect  of  everybody, 
lesn't  your  older  girl  have  to  find 
vhether  the  law— in  this  case  the 
hat  says  we  pick  up  our  mess— is 
thing  that  goes  only  for  her,  or  for 
body?  If  it  goes  for  everybody, 
it  goes  for  her  little  sister,  too.  But 
ioesn't  go  for  her  little  sister,  why 
d  it  go  for  her?  Is  discipline  some- 
we  practice  only  because  a  par- 
ir  person  enforces  it,  such  as  our 
er,  or  is  discipline  something  we 
ice  because  it's  right,  and  every- 
should  enforce  it?  Take  your 
e.  Which  of  the  two  do  you  want? 
Mother:  It  should  be  done  because 
Duld  be  done,  and  not  because  a 
cular  person  says  so. 
B.:  But  you  said  the  important 
is  the  person  who  demands  it, 
lot  that  it  should  be  done.  This  is 

1  raise  the  question. 
Mother:  I  see  what  you  mean,  but 
should  I  allow  her  to  continue? 


Dr.  B.:  I  don't  know.  I  can  only  analyze 
the  problem  for  you.  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  to  do.  What  I'm  asking  you  is,  do 
you  want  your  older  daughter  to  have 
the  feeling  that  these  things  are  done 
only  because  Mother  says  so? 
First  Mother:  No.  It  should  be  done 
because  it  should  be  done. 
Dr.  B.:  But  you  make  it  clear  it  should 
be  done  only  because  you  say  it. 
First  Mother:  Then  I  say  the  wrong 
thing. 

Dr.  B.:  Someday  your  five-year-old  may 
run  into  the  problem  that,  in  playing 
games,  another  child  cheats.  Now,  all 
children  cheat,  or  try  to  cheat,  in  order 
to  win.  How  do  they  learn  not  to  cheat? 
First  Mother:  By  the  other  children  tell- 
ing them  not  to. 

Dr.  B.:  Not  really.  They  learn  it  better 
by  telling  other  children  not  to  cheat. 
Sixth  Mother:  I  think  the  cutest  phrase 
I  ever  heard  from  my  five-year-old 
nephew  was  ( to  his  four-year-old  brother ) 
"you  don't  cheat  fair." 
Dr.  B.:  It  means  the  brother  doesn't 
cheat  the  way  he  wants  to  cheat.  Most 
children  learn  a  standard  of  behavior 
by  enforcing  it  on  others.  Because  if 
they  tell  it  to  others  long  enough,  this 
outer  voice  they  hear,  saying,  "you 
shouldn't  cheat,"  becomes  an  inner 
voice  saying,  "you  shouldn't  cheat  your- 
self." It's  very  hard  to  imagine  that  a 
child  would  tell  himself,  "I  shouldn't 
cheat,"  and  let  other  people  cheat.  This 
isn't  how  it  works.  First,  they  object  to 
others  cheating,  and  soon  it's  "you 
shouldn't  cheat,"  and  then  it's  "I  won't 
let  you  cheat."  There  are  some  who 
grow  up  and  keep  on  saying  others 
shouldn't  cheat,  but  they  keep  cheating. 
In  this  case  something  has  gone  wrong. 

Generally,  the  best  way  to  learn  any- 
thing is  to  teach  it  to  others.  In  teach- 
ing these  types  of  behavior  to  your 
little  girl,  the  older  one  learns  them 
much  better  than  she  possibly  could 
learn  them  from  you.  The  outer  voice 
becomes  an  inner  voice  in  a  two-  or 
three-step  process.  First,  it's  the  outer 
voice  of  somebody  else;  then  it's  our 
own  outer  vocie.  First,  mother  says 
"don't  cheat;"  other  kids  say  "don't 
cheat."  Then  we  say  "don't  cheat,"  out 
loud,  to  somebody  else,  in  our  own  voice. 
And  then  our  own  outer  voice  becomes 
the  inner  voice  of  conscience,  and  that  is 
terribly  important. 

Because,  you  see,  there  are  those  who 
only  hear  the  voice  of  God,  or  the  father, 
or  the  mother.  They  may  internalize 
that,  but  it's  still  not  their  own  inner 
voice.  The  learning  of  conscience  begins 
when  somebody  else  whom  I  trust,  or 
respect,  or  fear,  tells  me  to  do  it  this 
way.  But  this  is  not  yet  the  voice  of 
conscience.  We  acquire  such  an  inner 
voice  only  if,  for  a  good  long  time,  it  has 
been  our  own  outer  voice  we  have  heard. 

So  actually  the  child  learns  to  inter- 
nalize the  voice  of  the  conscience  only  as 
he  teaches  small  precepts  to  others.  Be- 
cause only  in  this  way  do  they  really 
become  his  own.  Up  to  that  time  they 
are  always  somebody  else's  precepts. 

And  things  are  not  too  different,  if 
you  look  at  the  development  of  the 
Judeo-Christian  religion.  First  it  was 
only  God's  will,  and  it  was  inscrutable. 
You  had  to  obey  it  because  it  was  God's 
will.  Then  slowly  it  became  also  what 
was  the  good  life  for  us,  whether  God 
had  ordained  it  or  not.  And,  in  more 
modern  times,  you  see  a  continuous 
move  from  God's  immutable  voice  to 
one's  own  inner  voice,  to  one's  personal 
values  and  conscience.  end 
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^     How  to  feel  40%  zestier 

^  than  yesterday: 

Start  today  with 
Post  40%  Bran  Flakes. 
It's  the  hran  cereal  thats 
more  fun  to  eat- flakier, 
tastier,  never  heavy 
like  other  brans.  Its 
the  delicious  way 

to  get  the  hulk  ^m^^ 
you  may  need^^^^^^^^^^^, 

in  your  diet. 

Its  the 
feel-good 

f row.  Post.  ^^^^^^^^^^fe^^^^^P 


FLaues 


The  closer  he  gets...the  better  you  look!' 


IV'ow!  Sliani|ioo-in  Hair  Color  so  natural 
It  invitCN  c'loM'-iipN!* 

Let  distance  le  nd  mcliantmcnt  to  oiIkt  womm! 
You  Ik;  tlif;  gal  who  look>  vvru  lovelier  close  iij>!  Freslier, 
prettier,  more  exeitiiig  when  your  hair  glows  with  the 
soft,  natural-looking  color  of  new  Nice'n  Kasy  hy  Clairol. 

Here  h  an  casy-lo-do,  once-a-monlli  ^hamiioo-in 


liaircoioriiig  so  rich  in  formula,  it  can  lighten  liglite 
hrighlen  brighter ...  and  deepen  more  evenly!  So  r 
it  covers  gray  hetter  than  any  other  shampoo-in  C 
...so  rich,  it  leaves  your  hair  with  lively  hody-.-an 
exciting  glow!  Try  it  for  a  lift...  for  the  confici 
deep  ihsi<le,  of  knowing  your  heaiilifii!  hair  color  I 
"so  natural  it  invites  close-ups"! 

Tho  ciosor      i;«>(N...lli«>  l»4>ll«>r  >  on  l«N 


New! 

Xlce'n  Easy® 
by  Clalrol 

the  natural-looking  hair  color 
you  just  shampoo  in! 

•Trademirk    ©  Clairol  Inc.  1966 


A  MONTHLY  REPORT  FROM,  BY,  AND  FOR  THE  YOUNGER  JOURNAL  SETIBY  MARGARET  KAL 

JOURNAL  ^IS^ 


THIS  YEAR'S  PERFECT 
PARTY  DRESS,  WITH  ITS 
LITTLE  BIB  YOKE,  CRISS- 
CROSS STRAPS  IN  BACK, 
TO  MAKE  AGAIN  AND  AGAIN 
IN  DIFFERENT  FABRICS. 
IT'S  BUTTERICK  DESIGN 
4264,  SHOWN  HERE  IN 
GAY,  FLOWER-PRINTED 
COTTON  VELVETEEN  BY 
CROMPTON.  MAKE  IT 
LATER  IN  A  SHIMMERY 
METALLIC  FABRIC, 
AND  AGAIN  FOR 
SPRING,  IN  SHOCK- 
BRIGHT,  SOLID- 
COLOR  LINEN. 


MEET  15-YEAR-OLD 

Leonard  Maltin,  of  Teaneck, 
N.' J. —youngest  magazine  edi- 
tor we  know.  Film  Fan  Monthly 
is  of  interest  primarily  to 
movie  buffs  and  collectors  of 
old  8-mm.  and  16-mm.  films. 
Besides  being  editor,  Leonard 
does  most  of  the  writing  and 
research,  too.  "At  present," 
he  says,  "our  circulation  is 
about  400— all  of  them  adults, 
with  subscribers  in  11  foreign 
countries. "FFM  is  by  no  means 
Leonard's  first  publishing  ven- 
ture. In  the  fifth  grade,  when 
Leonard  was  10,  he  printed  a 
two-page  "weekly  feature  pa- 
per" on  a  $2.98  hectograph. 
His  hopes  for  the  future:  More 
subscribers  for  FFM,  and  a 
career  as  a  writer  of  movie 
books  and  articles. 


LEONARD  MALTIN,  AT  WORK  ON  HIS 
MAGAZINE,  FILM  FAN  MONTHLY 


IF    YOU'RE  one   of  the 

3  million  teen-agers  who'll 
reach  driving  age  within  the 
next  year,  and  plan  to  apply 
fora  license  soon,  you'll  prob- 
ably be  interested  in  a  bright 
yellow  booklet  titled  Hoiv  to 
Earn  the  Key  to  Dad's  Car. 
Filled  with  practical  advice  to 
the  young  driver,  it's  pub- 
lished by  the  Lincoln-Mercury 
Division  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company.  You  can  get  a  copy 
by  writing  to  Ford's  Activities 
Department,  3000  Dearborn 
Avenue,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Another  important  book, 
this  one  for  college  students 
(especially  those  who  wish  to 
broaden  their  educational 
background  by  studying  in  a 
foreign  country),  is  Under- 
graduate Study  Abroad.  The 
book  describes  in  detail  more 
than  300  study-abroad  pro- 
grams, all  sponsored  by 
American  universities  and 
colleges.  Copies  are  avail- 
able for  $2.75  from  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Educa- 
tion, 809  United  Nations 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


WHO  IS  JOSE  RODRIGUEZ?  And  who  is  Jeff  Howard? 
They're  just  two  of  hundreds  of  young  amateurs  (many  of  whom  were 
picked  right  out  of  the  New  York  school  system)  appearing  in  the  film 
version  of  the  best-selling  book,  Up  the  Down  Staircase,  by  Bel 
Kaufman.  The  soon-to-be-released  Warner  Bros,  movie  stars  Sandy 
Dennis  as  a  young  teacher  in  a  depressed-area  big-city  high  school. 
Most  of  her  "students"  were  typecast  for  their  roles.  Jose  Ro- 
driguez, in  fact,  a  shy,  sensitive  boy  in  real  life,  plays  a  shy,  sensitive 
boy  named  Jose  Rodriguez  in  the  film.  (And  Salvatore  Rosa,  who  is 
really  president  of  his  school's  student  government,  plays  Harry  A. 
Kagan,  president  of  student  government  in  the  movie.)  Jose  and  Jeff 
both  play  pivotal  characters,  with  Jeff  in  the  key  role  of  Joe  Ferrone, 
the  bright  but  troublesome  student  the  teacher  tries,  but  fails,  to 
reach— and  Jos6  as  the  one  she  finally  does  reach. 


JOSt  RODRIGUIV  (IS FT)  AND  JI  FF  HOWARD  Rl  LAX  Rl  TWI I  N  TAKI  S  DURING 
THE  SHOOTING  OF  THL  WARNLR  BROS.  HLM,  UP  IHt  DOWN  SIAIHCASt. 

Pholoicraph*  by  Nell  Coila 


HOW  TO  MAKE  the  big 

prettiest  party  eyes  everJ 
trick  is  to  think  like  an  artist  j 
color— white,  plus  soft,  grt 
shades  of  brown,  green,  g\ 
or  gray  itself— the  way  thf 
perts  ao  for  the  illusion  of  i 
size  and  depth.  Here's  hov 


FIRST.  APPLY  A  STRIPE  OF 
SHADOW,  JUST  BELOW  THE\ 
BROW.  ANOTHER  BAND  OF 
GOES  ON  THE  LID  ITSELF, 
OUTER  CORNER  TO  INNER  COil 


NEXT,  SMUDGE  A  SOFT 
COLORED  SHADOW  IN  THE 
BETWEEN  BROWBONE  AND  LIL 
THE  EYE  ABOVE  AS  A  GUIDE.) 


Finish  up  with  liner,  masfX 
or  false  lashes  if  you  need  I 
—and  your  party-pretty, 
eyed  look  is  complete.  Wd\ 
brown  and  white  powder  I 
ows  and  liquid  liner  hett 
from  the  new  Mary  Quant 
of  cosmetics.  Available  S0< 
most  department  stores,^ 

Drawings  by  Catharlna  D«nzlngar 
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IM  A  tradamark  o1  Tha  Curlit  Publishing  Co 


TRADITIONALLY  CHRISTMAS 

Axon's  gifts  for  all  the  family  :  A  joy  to  give... a  joy  to  receive. 

Your  Avon  Representative  will  come  Christmas  Calling  soon  to  show  you  many,  many 
attractive,  original,  exquisitely  packaged  gifts  for  everyone  you  know.  Do  welcome  her. 


Avon  cosmetics 


ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK 


by  James  Beard 

^  America's  foremost  cook-author 

The  way  1  see  it,  entertaining  can 
put  you  and  your  husband  in  the 
social  swing!  It's  easy  to  prepare  an 
unforgettable  dinner  for  guests  in  an 
hour.  You  ask  how? 

Smart  storage  of  food.  Good  plan- 
ning. Deft  touches.  Like  starting 
dinner  with  one  unique  appetizer: 
stuffed  celery  with  smoked  salmon. 
Thin  down  cream  cheese  with  heavy 
cream,  beat  in  diced  salmon.  Add 
dash  of  lemon  juice  and  chives. 


Scallops  of  veal  are  among  the 
tastiest  dishes,  yet  easiest.  Dinner 
for  4  requires  4  slices  from  the  leg 
(pounded  to  about  Va  inch  thick). 
Keep  them  stored  in  Food  Wrap 
Baggies,®  as  you  should  all  your 
meats,  to  hold  in  the  juiciness  and 
fresh  color.  Other  wraps  just  can't 
compare  with  Baggies.  My  special 
trick:  soak  the  veal  slices  first  in 
milk;  then  brush  with  olive  oil  and 
brown  in  butter.  Now  season  and 
simmer  until  tender. 


Unfrenetic  desserts.  Do  them  simply 
with  fruit.  Just  top  slices  of  pine- 
apple or  oranges  with  liqueur,  then 
add  rosettes  of  whipped  cream, 
frozen  ahead  in  a  Jumbo  Baggies. 
Defrost  30  minutes  ahead. 

What's  left  over?  Freeze  meat  or 
poultry  right  in  its  own  gravy. 
Good  cooking  to  you. 


It's  been  a  tough  15  years  for  Charlie  Brown,  having  Lucy  browbeating  him  every  day.  Now  she's  tM-mentii 
him  on  television,  too,  where  everybody  can  watch;^her.  Something's  got  to  be  done.  By  LYN  TORNABEf 


GOOD  GRIEF,  CHARLIE  BROWN, 
DON'T  YOU  KNOW  ANYTHING 
ABOUT  WOMEN? 


I  <Nau)  ^^00  don't  IMST  M£ 
CHARLIE  &fiOWN...'(t)l/  THINK 
THAT  I'M  60IN6  TO  PULLTHI^ 
F00T6ALL  Aa)AV  WHEN  VCV 

c<we  Rmme  op  to  kick  it... 


OJELL,  HERgS  A  5I6NE0 
OOCUMEST  TE$TIFVIN6  THAT 
I  PiSJMISE  not  TO  do  IT  .,. 


IT  IS  5l6NeD!  IT$  A 
6I6NED  DOCUMENT  f 


Copyright      1966  by  United  Feature  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Wait  a  minute.  What's  going  on 
here?  Take  a  look  at  the  action 
between  those  two  Peanuts  up 
there  in  that  comic  strip.  That's 
Charlie  Brown  and  Lucy  van  Pelt 
having  at  it  again.  He's  taking  her 
at  her  word,  right?  She's  letting 
him  down,  right?  On  purpose.  Now 
what  kind  of  commentary  on 
women  is  that?  It's  not  the  first 
time  this  has  happened  to  Charlie 
Brown  either.  Lucy  has  been  bash- 
ing him  around  now  for  15  years, 
day  in  and  day  out.  Charlie  Brown 
is  obviously  going  to  grow  up 
hating  women.  A  raving  neurotic. 
Maybe  worse.  Boy  oh  boy. 
These  drawings  you  see  here  are 
part  of  the  third  Peanuts  television 
special.  It's  the  Great  Pumpkin, 
Charlie  Brown.  The  show  is  sched- 
uled on  CBS-TV  for  October  27, 
8:30  to  9  P.M.  EDST,  and  from  all 
indications  it  will  be  as  joyful  as 
the  other  two  Peanuts  specials. 
There's  a  Halloween  theme;  the  se- 
quence shown  here  between  Char- 
lie and  Lucy;  and  an  episode  in 
which  Snoopy  the  dog  dreams  of 
being  a  World  War  I  flying  ace. 
We  rooed  and  giggled  over  the 
whole  half  hour's  entertainment, 
but,  even  so,  we  kept  wondering 
what  Peanuts'  creator,  Charles 
Schuiz,  has  against  women.  When 
we  could  contain  ourselves  no 
longer,  we  talked  to  him  at  his  28- 
arre  estate  in  northern  ('alifornia. 

With  him  at  the  time  was  the 
show's  producer,  lAtu  Mendelson, 
.111(1  he  said  things  arc  going  very 
well  for  Charlie;  Brown  in  tclcvi- 
sifjn.  "FIverybody'H  clamoring  for 
/'('unuts  Hi)eri;ilH,"  he  Haid,  and  lie 
laughed  a  Hhow-huHincHS  laugh. 
"Wouldn't  you  know  itV'I'wo  yearH 


ago  I  couldn't  give  them  away." 

It  took  a  full  year  to  sell  the 
first  Peanuts  TV  show,  he  said. 
And  when  we  shrieked  in  disbelief, 
knowing  the  Peanuts  books  sell  by 
the  millions,  he  sighed.  "No,  it's 
not  because  the  people  who  pro- 
gram television  are  dumb.  It's  that 
they're  men.  Men  don't  feel  about 
Peanuts  the  way  women  do.  If 
women  were  buying  television 
properties,  I  would  have  sold 
Peanuts  in  one  day." 

More  ammunition:  Women  love 
Charlie  Brown,  but  he  doesn't 
love  them. 

"Bring  on  Mr.  Schuiz,  please," 
we  requested.  "We've  got  a  thing 
or  two  to  straighten  out  with  him." 

"Hi,  Mr.  Schuiz,  how's  the 
weather?" 

Charles  Schuiz  has  the  softest, 
sweetly  shyest  voice  west  of  the 
Rockies.  He  sounds  12  (he's  44). 
He  sounds  like  one  of  the  five 
pussycats  living  on  his  acreage. 

Anyway. 

Mr.  Schuiz  said  at  once  that 
he  doesn't  hate  women,  he  loves 
them.  And  Charlie  Brown  doesn't 
hate  them  either.  Lucy's  failure  to 
hold  on  to  the  football  was  not 
intentional,  he  said.  "It  was  an 
involuntary  muscle  spasm;  the 
odds  against  it  occurring  were  ten 
billion  to  one." 

Lucy  is  a  terrible  liar,  he  ad- 
mitted (a  few  years  ago  he  said 
hIu'  was  a  Fascist,  so  that's  not  as 
bad  as  it  8f)undH).  I^ut  ('harlie 
Brown's  rclation.ship  wit  h  her  is  of 
his  own  making.  His  problem  is 
IiIh  own  vulnerability. 

"Could  it  be,"  we  anked,  "thai 
Lucy  treats  (Miarlie  Brown  w) 
badly  be<'auBe  she  really  loves  him 


I  6U£5$  IF  litXJ  HAVE  A  6l6N£D  DOCUMENT  IN 

^ouR  po$$e6$ioN,voi;  cMTeo  uJm6..m 

i^EKR  i'mREALLV'  eOiHSlO  KICK  THAT  fOOT&i 


(  PECULlAf?  THIN6  ABOUT  THIS  OOCl^MENT 
I     IT  a/A5  NEVER  NOTARIZED  I 


and  doesn't  want  him  to  kno\ 
"No,"  said  Mr.  Schuiz.  "I- 
Charlie  reacts  to  her  is  not  inii 
tant  to  Lucy;  she  loves  Schroe. 
"My  favorite  commentary  at 
the  relationship  between  men 
women  was  in  a  strip  about  L 
and  Schroeder,"  he  contini 
"She's  sitting  by  the  piano  w 
he's  playing  Beethoven  and 
imagines  how  wonderful  it  \v( 
be  if  they  were  married — if  he 
came  a  great  concert  pianist 
they  were  touring  Europe  anc 
broke  both  his  arms  and  she 
to  take  complete  care  of  him.' 

"How's  that?"  we  inqui 
''Both  his  arms?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Schuiz.  "E 
a  lot  of  very  young  girls  have 
fantasy  about  marriage.  It's  sc 
thing  that  is  very  deep  in  yc 
girls.  .  .  .  How  young?  Oh,  I  d 
know.  Young.  Not  as  younj 
Lucy,  probably;  she's  only  se 
It's  a  slight  exaggeration  in 
case." 

"Well,  er,  what  we  were  \ 
dering,  sir,"  we  said  respectfi 
"was  whether  someday  you  m 
create  a  Peanuts  sequence  in  w 
the  fellows  failed  the  girls  f 
change.  Sort  of  .  .  .  well,  \ 
would  be  the  harm  in  just 
having  (Charlie  (rip  Lucy?" 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  do  that," 
Mr.  Schuiz.  "That  wouldn' 
funny,  it  would  be  a  trag 
That's  what  really  happens." 

"You  mean  you  think  wo 
are  put  upon  by  men  and  not 
versa?"  we  askc^d. 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "That'i 
way  it  is." 

Now  there's  a  man  who  ki 
what  life  is  like. 
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Unrefouched  photo  proves 


Meat  stored  in  BAGGIES  stays 
fresh  and  juicy —  redder  longer! 


Leading  PLASTIC  WRAP 

Thre«  days  in  the  leading  plas- 
tic wrap,  this  chopped  meat  turned 
brown,  unappetizing  looking. 


FOIL 

More  chopped  meat  from  the 
same  grind  lost  its  bright-red 
freshness  after  three  days  in  foil. 


BAGGIES 

Same  grind,  same  refrigerator, 
same  three  days,  yet  chopped 
meat  in  Baggies  is  still  bright  red. 


Scientific  study  shows  dramatic  difference ! 
BAGGIES  keep  the  red-fresh  look  in  meat! 

Here's  proof  you  can  see  with  your  own  eyes!  Baggies  plastic  bags  keep  even  your 

most  perishable  meats  fresher-looking  redder  longer.  If  Baggies  can  do  this  for 

chopped  meat  —  the  hardest  meat  to  store  —  think  how  they'll  keep  your  more  ex- 
pensive cuts  of  beef  better,  longer.  The  red-fresh  look  stays  in  meat  when  you  store 


Jumbo  for  your  largesf  roasts  and  poultry. 

WATCH  THE  DEAN  MARTIN  SHOW..  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  27  IN  COLOR,  NBC-TV  10-11  PM  N.Y.C.T. 
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Colonial  Amber... 
the  Chandelight 
wUh  a 

heart  of  gold. 
It's  a  wonder 
to  he  under. 
So  soft  and  glow 
you'll  never 
want  to 
leave  home. 


Crystal  Chandelight. 

Like  millions  of 

diamonds  set 

to  light!  So  dazzling 

you  expect  to  buy 
j  them  by  the  carat. 

Fill  a  chandelier  full 

of  diamonds  tonight. 

It's  like  living  in 
j  Tiffany's.  And  that's 

excitement  enough 

for  one  light! 


Auradescent  Chandelight 
It's  a  rainbow  in  a 
light  bulb.  Turn 
it  on  and  one 
delicate  color  after 
another  turns  on 
one  heavenly  light 
after  another. . 
Aren't  you  glad 
&:E.  is  always 
chasing  rainbows - 
and  catching  them? 


le  Chandelights  in  the  Flair  collection. 


GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


The  giant 
companies 

can  afford  to 
make  a  good 
oven  cleaner. 


We  had 
to  make  a 
great  one. 

When  you're  just  a  young  company  in  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass., 
up  against  giants  of  industry,  you'd  better  be  making  the 
best  product  there  is.  That's  Jifoam. 

Jifoam  is  special.  It  makes  the  hardest  burnt-on 
grease  and  grime  come  unstuck.  We  call  it  "Jifoam"  because 
it  foams  away  oven  soil  in  just  5  minutes.  And  it  is  the 
only  oven  cleaner  with  a  catalyst  to  make  it  work 
faster  and  more  effectively. 

Jifoam  is  the  original  warm-oven  formula  that  uses  the 
natural  heat  of  your  oven.  This  warm-oven  formula  is  the 
one  most  often  copied.  But  nobody,  not  even  the  giants, 
makes  a  better  oven  cleaner  than  Jifoam. 

Jifoam  leaves  your  oven  penny-bright,  quicker 
and  easier  than  you  would  have  believed  possible.  So,  if 
you've  been  looking  for  the  best  oven  cleaner,  and 
haven't  found  it,  y{)u  must  try  Jifoam.  And  see  why 
osHELco.  INC.,  1968  glants  kccp  an  eye  on  Wellesley  Hills. 


Tug -of- War  Over  Ken 


CANJHIS 
MARtfAGE 
BE  SAVED  2 


BY  DOROTHY  CAMERON  DISNEY 

Experts  in  vocational  guidance  sometimes 
hazard  the  guess  that  a  majority  of  all  men 
u'ork  at  jobs  that  are  not  best  suited  to  them. 
Choice  of  a  career  is  too  often  based  on 
family  pressure — or  on  mere  caprice! 
Even  when  the  choice  seems  wholly  logical, 
one  would  do  well  to  have  a  checkup  from  a 
specialist  and  make  sure  that  personality, 
tastes  and  physical  faculties  harmonize. 
Many  a  man  is  kept  in  hot  water  by  his 
wife's  nagging  to  make  him  change  his  po- 
sition. Others  are  trying  to  run  away  from 
problems  by  asserting  that  the  grass  looks 
greener  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  Some 
experimentation  is  often  necessary  to  find 
just  the  right  niche.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  this  experim£ntation  should  not  be 
complicated  by  family  squabbles  about  it. 
People  in  personnel  and  industrial  rela- 
tions understand  the  importance  of  all 
this ;  some  marriage  counselors  overlook  it 
because  they  feel  it  is  out  of  their  line.  The 
counselor  in  this  case  was  Mrs.  Phyllis 
Wetherill. 

Paul  Popenoe,  Sc.D., 
Founder  and  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Family  Relations 

"My  mother-in-law  is  destroying  my 
husband,"  34-year-old  Kate  said  in  an 
emotion-laden  voice.  "She  and  my  father- 
in-law,  who  follows  her  lead  in  every- 
thing, have  done  their  best  to  turn  their 
only  son  into  a  spineless  weakling  as  well 
as  a  hypochondriac. 

"Ken  has  a  terrific  I.Q.  and  real  poten- 
tial. At  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  should 
have  completed  his  education  long  ago 
and  be  launched  on  his  career.  But  be- 
cause of  continuous  demands  on  his  time 
by  his  parents,  their  incessant  keening 
about  his  health,  he  is  still  in  college. 

"For  the  past  five  years  I've  held  a 
full-time  job  in  the  hope  he  could  carry  a 
full-time  class  load.  He's  had  a  lot  of  set- 
backs. However,  with  any  luck  at  all,  he 
should  graduate  next  June  with  a  degree 
in  electronics — Ken  is  a  wizard  at  math 
and  science — and  be  qualified  to  step 
into  a  topflight  job.  From  my  point  of 
view,  the  struggle  has  been  worthwhile. 
Ken's  mother  and  father  think  otherwise. 

"Unlike  the  average  parents,  my  in- 
laws take  no  pride  in  their  son  and  have 
no  ambitions  for  him.  They  treat  Ken 
like  a  sickly,  dull-witted  child  in  constant 
need  of  parental  guidance;  simultane- 
ously they  exploit  him.  They  have  dis- 
couraged his  attempts  to  imi)rove  him- 
s(flf  and  to  rise  in  the  world.  Why?  They 
want  him  to  remain  on  their  inl(^llectual 
level  and  be  a  clerk  in  tlic  family  litiuor 
store. 

"I  never  atlciidi'd  college  myself,  hut 
on  many,  many  nighls,  ofler)  ready  to 
collapHc  with  fatigue,  I  drilled  Ken  for 
cxaminatioriH,  edited  and  typed  IiIh  pa- 
pers and  reporlH,  adviwd  him  how  to 


handle  tough  courses  and  cope  v 
tough  professors.  I  was  glad  to  do  it. 
parents  fought  me  at  every  turn. 

"Half  a  dozen  times  when  Ken 
full  of  beans  and  doing  especially  v 
his  mother  or  his  father— usually 
mother— got  sick,  took  to  bed  and 
lered  for  assistance.  Then  Ken  j 
jerked  out  of  school  to  help  nurse  | 
cheer  the  ailing,  and  also  run  the  st . 
On  other  occasions  his  parents  persua  | 
him  that  he  looked  poorly,  was  undoi . 
edly  coming  down  with  something,  | 
should  take  a  rest.  I  remember  one  nn . 
ing  just  before  his  midterm  exams  w 
I  was  rushing  to  get  off  to  work  and  v 
ing  to  get  the  big  lug  on  his  feet.  I' 
wouldn't  budge.  He  said  he  was  catck 
cold  and  thought  he  ought  to  spend 
day  in  bed. 

"We  had  seen  his  parents  the  previ 
evening,  so  I  could  diagnose  the  origi 
his  sudden  illness.  I  insisted  he  hit 
deck,  and  finally,  after  much  groan 
he  crawled  into  his  clothes  and  tott' 
out  to  the  car  with  me.  I  was  late  tt 
office,  but  I  delivered  Ken  to  the  can 
in  time  for  his  nine-o'clock  class. 

"He  didn't  attend  that  class  or 
other  classes  for  the  next  ten  days, 
mother  installed  him  in  their  apartra 
dosed  him,  fed  him  his  meals  on  tr 
and  also  kept  him  extremely  busy.  I 
ing  the  ten  days  Ken  was  bedfast 
missed  his  examinations,  he  broke  di 
the  store's  inventory  of  liquor  sto^ 
analyzed  sales  records  for  the  precec 
year,  and  recommended  purchasing 
novations.  After  that  homework  was 
ished,  my  in-laws  pronounced  Ken 
covered.  He  came  back  to  me  and  v 
considerable  fast  talk  we  managed 
have  his  examinations  rescheduled, 
flunked  two  out  of  the  four. 

"Ken  was  working  for  his  pan  i 
when  I  first  met  him  six  years  ago.  C 
fornia  liquor  stores  are  permitted  to  s 
open  twenty  hours  out  of  twenty-f 
sell  everything  from  Scotch  whisk; 
soda  pop,  peanuts  and  bread,  and  i 
fierce  competition  means  that  M 
and-Pop  operators  seldom  sleep.  K 
parents  worked  atrocious  hours  th 
selves— they  live  in  an  apartment  ht 
a  block  from  the  store— but  they  had 
consolation  of  reaping  handsome  pn 

"Ken  received  no  share  of  the  pr 
and  no  salary.  His  parents  paid  his  k 
including  his  clothes— he  had  a  dasl 
wardrobe  as  a  bachelor— and  provi 
him  with  a  beautiful  sports  car  ai 
gasoline  credit  card.  And  usually  t 
gave  him  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  a  w 
in  cash— the  amount  depended  on 
they  felt.  In  return.  Ken  put  in  t 
twelve  to  twenty  hours  in  the  stoM 
days  a  week,  and  sometimes  his  one 
day  in  seven  was  abruptly  canceled. 

"Our  courtship  was  brief — just 
weeks^and  in  a  way  could  hardlj 
described  as  a  courtship.  At  that  ti 
was  working  as  a  bookkeeper-secret 
in  an  office  building  across  from 
store.  I  first  saw  Ken  one  noon  wh( 
dropped  in  and  bought  a  bottle  of  n 
Ken  was  a  milk  drinker,  too— neithj 
us  touches  hard  licjuor  or  even  beer, 
kidded  and  asked  me  whether  i)ure  r 
was  the  elixir  that  accounted  for 
ro.ses  in  my  cheoks. 

"I  had  r<'cently  arrived  in  LosAnu 
from  a  small  town  in  Ohio  where 
mot  her  was  bringing  up  a  second  fan 
To  me  the  city  sec-med  big  and  fright 
ihg.  I  took  to      (continued  on  pagt 
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ov  the  new  RAGGEDY  AM /NJ  n  AMDY's  Storyti  me  Club  invites  you  to 

8iare  the  golden  storytime  hours  of  your  childhood 

with  your  own  children! 


ACCEPT  THESE 


RAGGEDY  ANN  $ 
n  ANDY  BOOKS  - 


with  trial 
membership 


These  famous  stories  delight  your  youngster  and  help  him  to  love  reading 


f  a  century,  children  have  loved  the  famous 
ie  about  Raggedy  Ann  and  Raggedy  Andy 
tf  by  the  incomparable  Johnny  Gruelle.  For 
e  awarding  books"  reach  out  to  children  . . . 
h  1  indefinable  chord  of  identity  and  enchant- 
t  demonstrate  again  and  again  the  rewards 
ir  less,  truthfulness  and  steadiness. 
■  i  iny  wonder  so  many  millions  of  youngsters 
his  yourself  included)  have  "grown  into"  read- 
w  1  the  exciting  adventures  of  Raggedy  Ann 
u»'  leading  them  along?  Can  you  think  of  a 
e  yous  way  for  your  children  to  learn  to  love 
«  -and  keep  on  loving  if— during  the  growing- 

his  beloved  children's  series,  illustrated 
original  Gruelle  paintings  and  drawings, 
to  share  with  your  children  through  an 

new  monthly  program  called  Raggedy  Ann 

3  Storytime  Club. 

■  this  invitation  to  try  the  program  now. 

■  n  introduction  you  will  receive  the  three 
Ann  'n  Andy  books  shown  above  (a  $7.50 

the  publisher's  catalog  price)  for  only  $1.69 
Tiall  mailing  charge. 

the  books  arrive  get  set  for  special  fun  at 
'  '  For  these  delightful  tales  vnll  introduce 
Idren  to  the  same  magical  storybook  world 
'  w  as  a  child.  The  adventures  of  lovable 


Raggedy  Arm  'n  Andy  that  were  part  of  your  child- 
hood will  woo  your  youngsters  away  from  TV  and 
comic  books.  Even  pre-readers  are  captivated  by 
these  wonderful  stories.  Read  a  few  aloud  to  your 
youngster  and  he'll  listen  raptly  and  demand  more 
. .  .  and  then  . .  .  almost  before  you  know  it,  he'll 
be  reading  them  aloud  to  you. 

All  Raggedy  Ann  'n  Andy  books  measure  GVt"  by 
gva"— just  the  right  holding  size  for  small  hands.  The 
books  have  sturdy,  reinforced 
bindings  to  withstand  all  the  read- 
ings and  re-readings  they  get. 
"Their  beautiful  full-color  covers 
wipe  clean  with  a  damp  cloth. 

As  a  member  of  Raggedy  Ann 
'n  Andy's  Storytime  Club,  you 
will  receive  another  gaily  illus- 
trated 96-page  book  filled  with 
Raggedy  doll  adventures  for  your 
children  every  month,  and  you 
will  be  billed  only  $1.69  plus  a 
small  mailing  charge  instead  of 
the  publisher's  catalog  price  of 
$2.50.  After  four  monthly  selec- 
tions, you  may  cancel  at  any  time. 

But  before  you  spend  even  a 
penny  for  these  delightful  books, 
you're  invited  to  see  for  yourself 


the  joy  and  interest  in  reading  they  can  bring  to 
your  children.  Send  now  and  get  the  three  books 
shown— a  $7.50  value— for  only  $1.69  plus  small 
mailing  charge.  If  you  and  your  children  are  not 
delighted,  you  may  return  the  three  introductory 
books  within  ten  days  and  owe  nothing.  There's 
no  risk  at  all.  Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached 
reply  card  today. 

Raggedy  Ann  'n  Andy's  Storytime  Club 
A  Division  of  Grolier  Enterprises  Inc. 
Dept.  HB,  845  Third  Ave..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 


The  BobbB-Merrill  Company,  lac 


The  Hanes  leg  is  the  Great  Leg 
in  our  new  support  sheers. .'.  Alive*. 


Sheerer  than  any  other  support. 
More  support  than  any  other  sheer. 


When  Hanes  makes  support  sheers  we  make 
them  supremely  sheer.  Yet  our  new  "Alive"  stockings 
give  more  suppxDrt  than  any  other  support  sheer 
you  can  buy.  They  just  do  it  more  quietly.  Hanes 
believes  support  should  be  felt  but  not  seen.  And  "Alive" 
stockings  look  absolutely  effortless. 

The  rest  of  our  news  is  price.  "Alive"  stockings 
cost  only  S3.95.  You're  starting  to  think,  what's  the 
catch?  After  all,  you  expect  to  pay  more  for  Hanes 
quality  and  here  we  are  offering  you  the  best  support 
sheer,  bar  none,  for  such  a  reasonable  price.  No  catch. 
We've  always  charged  an  honest  price  for  Hanes 
stockings  and  that's  all  we're  doing  now. 

So.  come  on.  Young  up  your  legs  with  "Alive". 
New  support  sheers  by  Hanes. 


Great  legs  deserve 


others  need  them. 


Eyes  burn 
from  smoke? 


Take  a  moment 
for  MURINE 


...cool  and 
comfort  your  eyes 


Do  as  millions  do!  Use 
Murine  to  soothe  your 
eyes  quickly.  Made  of 
seven  scientific  ingre- 
dients, if     '  ', 

blends  p<  ,th  ^IIRINE^ 

natural  e/e  fiuids.  //C%,„>'„., 
Murine  is  so  gentle  'eyes 
you  can  use  it  as 
often  ^s  % 
like. 


THIS  MARRIAGE  (Wfnwwf 

Ken  at  once.  I  tnisted  him.  He  seemed 
BJ  full  of  fun  that  he  broke  through  my 
sh>'ness,  and  I  tried  to  kid  back.  He  was 
nice  enough  to  laugh  at  my  feeble  joke, 
and  next  day  I  stopped  in  again. 

"At  the  end  of  the  week— on  his  day 
off— Ken  showed  up  at  my  boarding- 
house,  and  we  went  for  a  drive  in  his  car. 
During  the  next  six  weeks  I  had  four 
other  dates  with  him,  and  we  often  ate 
lunch  together.  Naturally  I  met  his  par- 
ents, and  they  seemed  to  think  I  was 
OK.  I'm  quite  sure,  however,  they  didn't 
take  my  friendship  with  their  son  seri- 
ously. Neither  did  I.  Much  as  I  enjoyed 
Ken's  companionship  and  sympathized 
with  his  situation — his  parents  ordered 
•whim  around  like  a  lackey  before  all  the 
customers —  I  was  not  seeking  a  romance. 


■A, 


^t  age  eighteen  I  had  made  one  mis- 
take in  a  marriage  that  had  dragged  on 
for  seven  years,  and  I  didn't  care  to  risk 
a  second  mistake.  Also,  I  felt  almost  cer- 
tain Ken  had  no  wish  to  marry. 

"Most  of  the  conversations  he  and  I 
managed  to  conduct  outside  the  store 
dealt  with  his  parents'  bossiness,  his  dis- 
mal working  hours  and  his  yearning  to 
attend  college.  Generally  he  talked  and  I 
listened.  But  one  night,  on  our  fourth 
date,  I  pointed  out  that  he  was  nearly 
twenty-six,  and  asked  why  he  didn't  re- 
bel and  strike  out  on  his  own.  Ken  got 
furious.  He  denounced  me  as  a  meddl  r 
and  a  'Little  Miss  Fix-It.'  Next  c'ay  at 
lunch  hour  I  stayed  away  from  the  store. 

"That  same  week  I  got  word  from 
Ohio  that  c-alamity  had  struck  my  fam- 
ily. My  stepfather  had  been  severely  in- 
jured in  an  industrial  accident,  and 
Mother's  telegram  said  she  needed  me  to 
look  after  my  little  stepsisters  and 
-brothers  while  she  stayed  at  the  hospi- 
tal. Although  my  mother  had  grown  to 
hate  my  father,  and  as  a  result  always 
downgraded  me,  I  love  her,  and  her 
younger  children,  too.  Anyhow,  I  re- 
signed my  job  and  packed  my  clothes. 
At  the  last  minut*,  on  a  crazy  impulse,  I 
telephoned  Ken  to  say  good-bye. 

"To  my  surprise,  he  offered  to  drive 
me  to  the  Los  Angeles  airport.  On  the 
waj'  to  the  field,  he  proposed.  He  parked 
his  ear,  took  me  in  his  arms  and  said  he 
loved  me.  He  then  suggested  we  drive 
300  miles  to  Las  Vegas  and  get  married, 
and  that  I  fly  from  Nevada  to  Ohio  as 
his  wife.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears. 
I  was  even  more  astonished  at  my  reply: 
I  accepted  his  weird  proposal  without 
hesitation. 

"The  sneaky,  hasty  way  Ken  and  I 
began  our  life  together  was  wrong,  I 
know.  Maybe  I'm  paying  for  the  wrong- 
ness  with  my  trouVjles  now.  Ken  and  I 
weren't  married  in  his  church  or  in  mine; 
I  had  no  wedding  dress,  no  trousseau; 
the  ring  the  justice  of  the  jjeac*  used  in 
the  ceremony  was  a  twisted  paper  clip. 

"Immediately  after  the  wedding  I 
wanted  to  telephone  our  big  news  to  my 
in-laws.  Ken  refused,  with  the  weak  ex- 
cuse they  might  be  asleep  and  that  he 
considered  a  aeiTet  marriage  romantic.  I 
strongly  suspected,  and  the  suspicion 
hurt,  that  he  was  afraid  to  confront  his 
mother  and  father  with  the  truth.  He  did 
agree  that  I  could  confide  in  my  mother. 

"Three  hourt*  after  we  exchanged  our 
vowB  my  brand-new  husband  kii«ed  me 


good-bye  at  the  Las  \'egas  airfield,  put 
mj  on  a  plane,  and  drove  back  to  Los 
Angeles  alone. 

"I  stayed  in  Ohio  for  five  months. 
Often  my  marriage  to  Ken  seemed  like  a 
dream,  although  I  wrote  him  daily  and 
he  frequently  wrote  me  several  times  a 
da>-.  I  guess  his  preoccupation  with  the 
U.S.  mails  eventually  alerted  his  parents 
to  the  fact  he  had  a  wife. 

"Anyhow,  they  telephoned  me  in  Ohio 
one  evening— his  mother  spoke  first — 
and  welcomed  me  as  their  'daughter.' 
Their  voices  sounded  resigned.  They 
urged  me  to  join  the  family  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  next  day  they  telegraphed 
the  money  for  ray  transportation. 

"For  a  short  while  I  was  dumb  enough 
to  think  things  might  work  out,  that  my 
mistrust  of  Ken's  parents  was  unjust, 
that  he  and  I  could  come  to  terms  with 
them.  I  let  myself  believe  that  in  my 
mother-in-law  I  had  found  the  affection- 
ate mother  I  had  never  had  and  alw-ays 
longed  for. 

"My  in-laws  are  confirmed  penny 
pinchers — but  at  first  they  were  very 
generous  to  us.  Since  Ken  and  I  were 
hell-bent  on  college  for  him,  they  agreed 
to  forget  their  past  objections  and  pay 
his  tuition.  They  supplied  us  with  food, 
and  insisted  we  take  over  the  master 
bedroom  in  their  apartment.  We  even 
had  charge-account  plates  in  their  names. 
After  Ken  enrolled  in  college  1  was  so 
touched  by  their  magnanimity  that  I 
offered  to  assist  in  the  liquor  store.  I  took 
charge  of  the  secretarial  chores.  Soon  I 
discovered  that  Ken  was  far  from  free  as 
a  college  student,  and  that  I  had  sold 
myself  into  peonage. 

"He  and  I  had  no  privacy  at  all.  The 
tiniest  rtistle  or  sound  in  the  master  bed- 
room, which  had  tissue-paper  walls,  was 
audible  throughout  the  apartment.  Our 
sexual  relationship  became  a  horror,  with 
both  Ken  and  myself  tense,  braced  for 
interruptions  from  outside,  his  father's 
embarrassed,  hee-hawing  laugh,  or  a 
morning  rap  on  the  door  and  his  mother 
asking  if  she  could  serve  us  coffee  in  bed. 

"I  worked  sixty  or  seventy  hours  a 
week  in  the  store  for  no  wages  at  all, 
while  Ken  strolled  around  the  campus 
or  studied  in  the  librarj'.  Frequently  his 
mother,  whose  duties  at  the  cash  register 
were  greatly  lightened  by  my  labors, 
lunched  with  him  at  the  Student  Union 
and  was  introduced  to  professors  I  had 
no  opportunity  to  meet. 


)upper-table  conversations  between 
Ken  and  his  mother  in  the  communal 
apartment— 1  did  the  cooking— often 
excluded  my  father-in-law  and  me,  be- 
cause he  and  I  had  no  knowiedge  of 
college  happenings.  My  mother-in-law 
consistently  addressed  Ken  as  'Boo- 
Boo,'  a  childish  nickname  that  I  hated 
and  pleaded  with  her  in  vain  to  abandon. 
Eventually,  things  got  so  bad  that  one 
night  I  told  him,  hysterically,  that  we 
would  move  or  I  would  never  sleep  with 
him  again.  Not  long  after  that  Ken  and 
I  rented  an  apartment  of  our  own.  I  quit 
working  in  the  liquor  store  and  landed  a 
less  onerous  job  that  paid  a  sufficient 
wage  to  carry  us.  I  expected  our  move, 
which  occurred  three  years  ago,  t«  solve 
my  in-law  problems,  and  set  Ken  and  me 
on  the  patfc  t<j  a  successful  marriage. 
That  wag  pretty  stupid  and  naive  on  my 
part,  I  suppfjse.  icorUimud  on  payr  50) 


Th(«  Mnet  i»  bated  on  information  from  fhf  fcto'.  of  the  American  Institute  of  Family 
^"•liiiiori^  of  Lot  Angelet.  a  nonprofit  edut«'    •  "g  and  reiearch  organization 

.       ^  '.taff  of  70  tourivelor*.  It  i\  the  oldett  •  •  age  tounv^ling  center  cn  the 

'.■,"■■>    the  true  iloriei  reported  here  are  Oi  ■ /lewl  witfi  couplei  and  couri 

veiorv  involved.  Namet,  geographic  locatiori-.  di.o  olhc  minor  details  have  been  altered 
to  conceal  the  identity  of  the  couples  who  sought  counseling. 
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GIVES  A  THIRD 
DIMENSION 

Fashion  today  says  — 
be  proud,  show  alluring  c  ur 
above  the  bra!  Achieve  a  thi 
dimension!  Precisely  thi-  is 
what  Secret  Fulfillment  I'lui  i 
does  in  a  gentle  but  perruas 
way  for  the  average  and  eve 
sub-average  bosoms. 
Its  secret?  Removable  fiu-h- 
pads  underscored  with  arch 
shaped  wires  that  lift,  suppc  si 
and  separate;  all  to  make  A  - 
very,  very  most  of  what  you 
have.  Made  with  loving  care 
CHEMSTK.^NU  Blue  "C"- 
spandex  and  ban-lon-  late 
LOW  back;  a  cup,  32-36; 
B  and  C  cups,  32-38;  nude, 
white,  blue,  pink  and  bla(  k 
If  not  available  at  your 
favorite  store,  use  coupon: 

r'Pleoie  lend  me  iKeie  Secret  Fulfil 

CUP.  SIZE:  COLOe. 

Encloie  check  or  money  order  (g 
30c  poiioge.  Add  local  toKei  i< 


t-Jome_ 


Addrett- 

City  


.Stole- 


L.  ilyett 

t  IHH  AVf  lJUt.  >J£*W  TOt-r,  IJ  '  »« 
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iV  hy  is  bnderi  the  only  shampoo  for  all 
the  heads  in  the  Howington  family? 


is  two  shampoos  in  one 
irion.  After  trying  to  find 
er  beauty  shampoo,  she 
iDack  to  Enden.  No  won- 
iden  leaves  her  hair  sleek. 
Soft.  And  ever  so  man- 
!.  Marion  likes  Enden's 
ragrance,  too.  And  with 
gular  use,  she  never  has 
■ry  about  that  unbeauti- 
)blem — dandruff. 


Enden  is  a  dandruff  shampoo 
for  Bob.  He  still  has  all  his  hair, 
and  Enden  keeps  dandruff  out 
of  it.  That's  why  Bob  thinks 
Enden  is  an  improvement  over 
every  other  dandruff  shampoo. 
And  that's  why  he  keeps  on 
using  it — year  after  year. 


Enden  is  just  a  shampoo  for 
Lisa.  She  likes  it.  But  she  doesn't 
know  why.  Maybe  it's  the  way 
Enden  babies  her  hair.  It  washes 
out  snarls  while  it  washes  in 
silkiness.  That's  why  Enden  is  a 
good  habit  to  start — right  now. 


Enden  is  the  only  shampoo  for 
Bobby.  He's  very  conscious  of 
his  hair.  After  all,  there's  so 
much  of  it.  Maybe  this  look 
will  pass.  At  any  rate,  boys  of 
this  age  have  a  special  dandruff 
problem — even  with  a  crew  cut. 
That's  why  he  uses  Enden. 


(Dandruff  problems?) 


inden  does  it 

^         1.  •  Enden  is  still  the  best  way 
:ake  the  dandruff  problem  off  your  shoulders,  tenden: 


SHAMPOO 


ilcnC  Curtis  where  beautiful  young  ideas  begin 


"The  blue  is  great.  The  green  is  great. 
}  t  the  orange  is  great,  too..." 

Only  Magee  oiFers  you  this  unique 
wychological  guide  to  the  confusing 
vl)rld  of  carpet  color. 


Take  Magee's  Color-PersonaHty 
test.  Then  send  for  our 
psychological  color  guide.  Both 
prepared  by  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers, 
to  help  you  choose  the 
carpet  color  that's 
right  for  you. 


In  tlie  carpet  sliowroom  you  may  like  all 
Magee's  colors.  But  when  a  carpet  arrives  in 
your  living  room,  you've  got  to  start  living  with 
it.  And  that's  what  separates  the  blues  from  the 
oranges.  That's  when  you  may  discover,  for 
instance,  that  orange  is  a  nice  place  to  visit  but 
you  wouldn't  want  to  live  there. 

Magee  doesn't  want  to  see  you  make  a  mis- 
take. A  Magee  carpet  lasts  an  awfully  long 
time,  and  we'd  like  you  to  love  every  minute 
of  it. 

So  we  asked  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers  to  prepare 
this  test  for  you.  It  really  works.  (If  you  an- 
swer the  (|uest  ions  about  you  as  you  are. )  Ready  ? 

1.  You  just  bought  a  new  hat  that  you  think  is 
just  perfect.  Your  husband  takes  one  look  and 
says  "Ugh!  That's  awful!"  Do  you: 

□  a.  Feel  terrible  and  return  it  the  next  day 

□  b.  Keep  it  anyway  because  it  seems  to  you 
that  it  "does  something"  for  your  face 

□  c.  Keep  it,  perhaps  add  a  little  something 
and  wear  it  to  "Ladies  Only"  functions 

2.  Suppose  you  were  a  career  girl  Involved  in  a 
hit  television  series.  Would  you  prefer  to  be  the: 

□  a.  Chief  Writer 


□  b.  Leading  Lady 

□  c.  Producer 

3.  If  you  were  around  when  an  argument 
occurred,  would  you: 

□  a.  Try  to  avoid  getting  involved 

□  b.  Try  to  see  the  most  valid  opinion  won 

□  c.  Try  to  mediate  and  reconcile  both  sides 

4.  The  "In"  look  is  above-the-knee  hemlines. 
Do  you: 

□  a.  Not  wear  them  until  most  of  your  friends 
are  wearing  them 

□  b.  Wear  them  because  you  enjoy  them  and 
feel  chic 

□  c.  Not  wear  them  because  they  do  not  look 
well  on  you 

5.  For  your  anniversary  you  want  to  cook  your 
husband  a  special  meal.  His  favorite  dish  is 
roast  duck.  You  can't  stand  roast  duck.  Do  you: 

□  a.  Make  the  duck  to  please  him  on  this  spe- 
cial occasion 

□  b.  Not  make  the  duck  since  it's  your  anni- 
versary too 

□  c.  Make  him  the  duck  and  your  favorite  dish 
for  yourself 

6.  You  and  your  husband  are  at  a  party.  A  game 
starts  — which  involves  passing  a  grapefruit 
from  under  your  chin  to  that  of  the  man  next  to 
you.  No  hands  allowed.  Do  you: 

□  a.  Feel  self-conscious  about  playing,  but 
embarrassed  to  refuse 

□  b.  Love  to  participate  in  this  and  all  party 
games 

□  c.  Dislike  this  and  all  such  games  and  say 
you'll  sit  this  one  out 

7.  Whom  would  you  enjoy  most  entertaining: 

□  a.  Close  relatives 


□  b.  The  mayor 

□  c.  A  local  minister  and  the  town's  leading 
atheist 

8.  A  famous  artist  has  paid  you  the  compliment 
of  asking  you  to  pose.  You  accept  and  then  are 
told  the  work  is  to  be  called  "Reclining  Nude." 
Do  you: 

□  a.  Politely,  but  firmly  refuse  to  pose  for  him 

□  b.  Make  some  appropriate  comment,  then 
repeat  your  acceptance  before  he  changes  his 
mind 

□  c.  Accept,  if  he  will  mask  the  face  in  the 
portrait 

Okay.  Now  you're  ready  to  grade  yourself.  If 
you  chose  more  A's  than  B's  or  C's,  you  tend  to 
be  rather  reserved.  The  decorating  scheme  that 
would  best  balance  your  personality  would  be 
the  warm  colors,  like  red  and  yellow.  More  B's 
show  you're  inclined  to  be  outgoing.  You'll  find 
you'll  live  most  happily  with  cool  or  blue  colors 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  Mostly  C's  show  you 
have  highly  individual  tastes,  leading  you  to  a 
choice  of  sophisticated  colors  such  as  avocado, 
shocking  pink,  purple.  If  your  answers  are 
more  or  less  equally  divided,  you  are  adaptable 
enough  to  live  with  almost  any  color. 

Now  you  know  a  little  more  about  yourself 
and  color.  But  what  about  the  rest  of  your  fam- 
ily? How  can  color  influence  their  lives  and 
dispositions? 

To  find  out  all  the  psychological  effects  of 
color,  send  for  Dr.  Brothers'  guidebook  "Color 
Secrets  Every  Wife  and  Mother  Should  Know." 
Then,  when  you're  ready  to  choose  your  carpet, 
make  it  Magee.  Magee  makes  carpet  colors 
that  are  lovable  and  liveable. 


iRPeT  BY 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Dr.  Brothers'  16  page  booklet 
"Color  Secrets  Every  Wife  and  Mother  Should  Know." 
Enclosed  is  25^  to  cover  mailing  costs. 


NAMEJ 


ADDRESS  

THE  MAGEE  CARPET  COMPANY 
MEMBER  AMERICAN  CARPET  INSTITUTE 
295  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10016 


Hebia  Rubinstein 

LooH  Suddenly  your  lasheT  become 
8wr;r;py. silky,  utterly  lush!  Long-Lash 
is  a^Mally  lash-builder  and  mascara 
in  one  golden  wand.  Black,  brown 
and  colors.  All,  non-smear-naturally. 


THIS  MARRIAGE  continued 

"We  continued  to  visit  his  parents 
every  Sunday,  and  they  continued  their 
sniping  at  me  and  their  efforts  to  tempt 
Ken  back  into  the  old  pattern  of  family 
domination.  Whenever  Ken's  parents 
summon  him  he  runs  like  a  little  dog  to 
jump  through  the  hoop. 

"Our  marriage  amounts  to  nothing.  It 
isn't  a  real  marriage  in  either  a  spiritual 
or  physical  sense.  We  very  seldom  make 
lo^•e.  Whenever  I  know  Ken  has  been 
with  his  mother,  when  he  laughs  in  a 
silly  way  that  reminds  me  of  his  father,  I 
cannot  tolerate  his  advances.  If  he  tries 
to  kiss  me  I  burst  into  tears  and  he 
stomps  off  in  a  childish  huff.  Days  pass 
when  we  hardly  speak. 

"Unless  Ken  can  break  away  from  his 
parents  and  learn  to  be  a  man,  I  doubt 
we  can  have  a  future  together." 

There  are  times  when  I  envy  orphans 
and  bachelors,"  said  six-foot  Ken,  a 
tanned  but  slightly  plump  man 
approaching  32.  Ken's  cherubic  face 
made  him  appear  much  younger.  "Often 
I  wish  I  had  no  family  connections  what- 
ever. Last  January,  before  my  mid-term 
examinations,  I  went  through  a  long  pe- 
riod of  nerves  and  sleeplessness — since 
childhood  I  have  been  subject  to  bouts 
of  insomnia— and  if  I  did  drift  off  I  was 
plunged  into  a  nightmare. 

"In  the  nightmare  I  saw  myself  trans- 
formed into  a  juicy  but  lifeless  slab  of 
meat,  being  mauled  and  pulled  about  by 
three  lions  with  angry,  human  faces.  The 
three  human  faces  were  distorted  with 
rage  and  were  unidentifiable,  but  I  had 
no  difficulty  interpreting  the  dream. 

"Kate  regards  herself  as  my  divinely 
appointed  protector  and  adviser.  My 
parents  have  always  viewed  themselves 
in  the  same  light,  and,  in  some  ways, 
with  more  justification.  When  I  was  five 
years  old  I  was  stricken  with  polio  and 
my  eight-year-old  brother  Allen  died  of 
it.  I  survived,  but  for  a  long  while  I  was 
partially  paralyzed.  I  had  therapy  at 
home  to  retrain  my  muscles,  and  was 
taught  my  other  lessons  by  my  mother, 
who  expected  me  to  be  as  bright  a  stu- 
dent as  my  brilliant  brother  had  been. 

"Because  I  was  slow  in  learning  to 
read,  she  and  my  father  decided  I  was 
not  only  doomed  to  the  life  of  a  cripple 
but  had  less  than  average  intelligence. 
At  nine  I  went  to  Warm  Springs  for  a 
year  and  regained  the  normal  use  of  my 
legs  except  for  an  occasional  limp  when 
upset  or  overtired.  Excellent  instruction 
by  qualified  teachers  took  care  of  my 
reading  problem,  but,  unfortunately,  my 
parents  remained  convinced  that  polio 
had  left  me  a  little  less  than  mentally 
sharp. 

"Even  as  a  boy  I  heartily  disliked  the 
family  liquor  business.  It  wasn't  just  the 
long  hours.  The  fathers  of  my  classmates 
were  salesmen,  lawyers,  doctors.  Al- 
though my  father  was  not  a  saloon 
keeper— our  store  was  really  a  delica- 
tessen that  sold  packaged  goods  on  the 
side  I  felt  there  was  some  social  stigma 
attached  to  his  job. 

"When  I  graduated  from  high  school 
several  months  later,  I  left  home  and 
went  to  live  with  the  parents  of  a  girl 
friend.  They  found  me  a  job,  and  encour- 
aged my  jjian  to  go  to  (-(jllegc  at  nighl. 
Bui  within  a  few  weeks  I  have  been 
cursed  with  bad  luck  always  I  came 
down  vith  a  type  of  pneumonia  that 
even  r/jiracle  drugs  won't  cure.  I  nearly 
died,  and  ran  up  K<?v«!ral  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars in  medical  expenutH. 
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"Mother  and  Dad  settled  the  bills, 
took  me  home  from  the  hospital,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  my  first  romance  and 
my  first  rebellion. 

"Now,  when  Kate  asks  me  why  I 
don't  speak  my  mind  and  stage  an  all- 
out  battle  with  my  folks,  I  just  smile. 
Frankly,  I  wouldn't  know  where  to  start, 
what  to  say.  From  my  parents'  view- 
point, they've  done  well  by  me  and  I'm 
an  ungrateful  son  because  I  haven't 
gone  along  with  their  ideas.  They  have 
made  many  sacrifices  on  my  behalf,  and 
I  feel  I  owe  them  something. 

"If  Kate  believes  she  has  a  fight  with 
Mom  and  Dad,  well,  then  let  her  fight  it. 
That's  my  philosophy.  Why  should  I  get 
involved?  What  for?  I'm  not  working 
for  my  parents  any  longer,  and  never 
will  be  in  their  employ  again.  I  have  no 
particular  grudge  against  them. 

"Kate  screams  because  Mom  likes  to 
drop  in  and  eat  lunch  with  me  at  college. 
Mom  has  had  little  to  enjoy  in  life,  and 
she  gets  a  kick  from  boasting  about  me 
to  any  professor  we  happen  to  meet  on 
campus.  I  don't  mind.  In  fact,  it  tickles 
my  vanity  to  hear  her  overrate  me  now 
after  she  underrated  me  for  so  long. 

"I  have  repeatedly  invited  Kate  to 
lunch  with  me  at  college,  but  usually  her 
job  interferes.  When  she  does  come,  it's 
no  pleasure;  she's  worried  I  may  be  wast- 
ing time  on  recreation  instead  of  obtain- 
ing the  maximum  advantage  from  the 
money  she  is  spending  on  my  education. 
The  last  time  I  had  a  chance  to  intro- 
duce her  to  one  of  my  professors  she 
didn't  boast  about  my  progress  to  him, 
or  even  say  a  few  nice  words  about  his 
teaching  ability.  She  explained  at  tedious 
length  how  she  had  edited  and  typed  all 
my  papers  for  his  classes ;  then  she  briskly 
outlined  methods  by  which  his  assign- 
ments to  students  could  be  improved. 
It's  a  wonder  I  ever  passed  his  course. 

"Except  for  my  junior  year  I  have 
always  studied  subjects  Kate  and  my 
parents  chose.  As  a  freshman  I  majored 
in  business  administration,  which  Mother 
fancied.  To  please  my  father,  I  studied 
law  a  couple  of  semesters.  A  year  ago,  to 
satisfy  Kate,  I  jumped  into  electronics. 

"I  can  cope  with  these  subjects,  but 
I'm  neither  moved  nor  inspired  by  such 
stuff.  I'm  just  bored.  My  basic  interest 
lies  with  people,  people's  problems.  My 
greatest  wish  would  be  to  teach  handi- 
capped or  disadvantaged  children. 


■As 


^s  a  junior,  I  transferred  to  the 
School  of  Education,  got  top  marks  for 
the  full  year  and  felt  sure  I  had  arrived 
at  the  only  solution  of  a  worthwhile  ca- 
reer. My  class  load  was  heavy,  but  in  the 
evenings  and  on  weekends  I  did  volun- 
teer work  at  a  slum  playground.  I  han- 
dled the  volunteer  assignment  so  well 
that  I  was  offered  a  part-time  job,  the 
first  i)aying  job  I've  ever  cared  to  hold. 

"For  a  while  Kate  shared  my  enthusi- 
asm, and  was  all  for  my  taking  the  job 
and  becoming  a  teacher.  But  she  couldn't 
rest  until  she  telephoned  my  mother  and 
announced  our  decision.  It  was  a  big 
mistake.  After  a  lengthy  conference,  ac- 
companied by  tears  and  hysteria  from 
both  Kate  and  my  mother,  it  was  de- 
cided by  my  parents  and  my  wife  that 
teaching  was  not  the  profession  for  me. 
Their  reasoning  was  so  .sensible  that  I 
was  (oo  di!?i)irited  to  argue. 

"Kate  comjjlains  incessantly  about 
my  |)ar<'nts,  but  sh'-  is  forever  dragging 
them  in  on  our  affairs,  demanding  their 
api)roval.  And  when  she  doesn't  get  it 
Mom  never  approves  of  anything  that 
isn't  strictly  Iut  own  (rotilinued) 


60-seconds 
with  Quik-Ca 
solves: 

Dryness. 

Dullness. 

Frizziness. 

Split-ends. 

Unmanageability. 

No  body. 

Color-mistreating. 

Over-teasing. 

Brittleness. 

Salon-proven  Quik-Care 
60-second  reconditioning 
treatment  restores  body. 
Vitality. 

Silkiness.  And  sheen. 
Quik-Care's  pure  light  lotion  for 
penetrates  and  moisturizes  eve 
strand. 

You  just  apply  and  comb  throu 
in  60  seconds. 
No  timing.  No  heat. 
No  rinsing.  No  mess. 
Quik-Care  makes  hair 
naturally  beautiful  again 

For  a  trial  sample,  send  25^  /__^ 
to  cover  cost  of  handling  to: 
Quik-Care,  Dept.  L3,  Box  9720,1 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  55177  L  ., 

Quik-Care 

from 

Heiene  Curtis 

wfiere  beautiful 
young  ideas  begin. 


Its  new.  It's  stainless.  Its  Wintersong.  And  we'd  love  to 
send  you  a  spoon.  So  you  can  see  for  yourself  what 
tomorrow  looks  like.  So  you  can  feel  the  fresh,  clean 
sweep  of  this  brand-new  pattern  in  Oneidacraff 
De  Luxe  Stainless,  the  stainless  made  by  silversmiths. 


Dare  be  Different !..  Go  Hollywood 


DIET  BREAD 


Join  the  slim  set  with  the  "in"  bread — and 
Go  Hollywood  —  Hollywood  Diet  Bread. 
Thinly  sliced  and  cleverly  different,  it's  large 
on  flavor  but  Oh,  how  it  skimps  on  calories! 
Imagine,  baked  without  shortening  with 
8  taste-sensational  vegetable  flours. 
SO  YOU  SEE,  THERE'S  NOTHING  AT 
ALL  ORDINARY  ABOUT  THIS  BREAD- 
HOLLYWOOD  DIET  BREAD! 
Available  at  your  market — your  choice  of 
LIGHT  or  DARK. 


FREE!  New  7  Day  Diet  Booklet— Ask  your 
grocer  for  your  copy  of  this  informative  guide 
or  write  Hollywood  Diet  Bread,  Department  J, 
Box  H.  Hollywood,  Florida. 


"What's 
so  special 

about  finish  f 


1  IS  MARRIAGE  continued 

Kate  turns  her  rage  and  disap- 
:nent  on  me.  I've  frequently  sug- 
:  she  quit  visiting  my  folks  every 
let  me  be  responsible  for  the 
I  all,  but  invariably  she  climbs  in 
AT  beside  me. 
It's  as  though  she  were  determined 
'inent  and  punish  us  both  for  some 
.  Every  Sunday  almost  inevitably 
and  my  mother  tangle,  and  for  the 
ice  of  the  week  I  get  the  cold  shoul- 
from  Kate.  I  get  extremely  tired  of 
can  tell  you.  But,  according  to  my 
ler,  nobody's  marriage  is  a  picnic." 
r 

Late  was  expending  far  more  of  her 
sua]  zing  and  energy  in  feuding  with 
in-laws  than  in  developing  a  good 
tionship  with  Ken,"  the  counselor 
I,  "She  was  confused  about  her  mar- 
e  and  thoroughly  confused  about 
idf. 

As  for  Ken  — he  was  lectured  and 
ingued  throughout  boyhood  and  early 
thby  his  well-meaning  parents.  Later 
was  lectured,  harangued  and  pres- 
id by  well-meaning  Kate.  It  is  hardly 
•rising  he  decided  to  turn  his  back 
dose  his  ears  to  the  continuing  bat- 
that  raged  around  him.  His  destiny 
ht  be  at  stake,  but  it  was  less  painful 
him  to  follow  the  course  of  least  re- 
,ce  and  remain  silent  and  unin- 
ftd  while  the  others  argued  and 
ined  for  him. 

Kate  had  no  conception  of  how 
:ly  Ken  was  interested  in  teaching, 
he  had  never  mentioned  this  inter- 
to  his  parents,  .\lthough  physically 
ivered  from  his  illness  as  a  child,  Ken 
grown  up  filled  with  fears,  imbued 
1  the  conviction  he  was  incapable  of 
Mssfully  presenting  or  defending  his 
nnal  views.  In  choosing  Kate  for  his 
I  believe  he  chose  someone  he  sub- 
idously  expected  to  be  strong  where 
ras  weak,  someone  who  could  under- 
id  and  sympathize  with  his  deep 
Swishes  and  fight  to  help  him  achieve 
haims.  Instead  of  fighting  at  his  side, 
«Ken  saw  it,  Kate  (like  his  parents) 
h  itually  fought  against  him. 
'  ate  was  demanding  the  impossible 
.  as  indeed  she  herself  was  dimly 
Deprived  in  childhood  of  her 
r's  love  and  bitterly  resentful  of 
lact,  she  sought  maternal  affection 
ler  first  marriage  and  again  in  her 
ige  to  Ken.  The  schoolboy  she 
ied  at  eighteen  had  been  unreliable 
unfaithful.  Nevertheless,  Kate  clung 
t«  he  marriage  for  seven  dreary  years, 
b  ause  her  first  husband's  mother  had 
b  n  fond  of  her  and  mothered  her. 

Ken's  dominant,  domineering  mother 
h  her  own  personality,  maternal  and 
tt  ital  problems.  Naturally,  the  older 
"    in  was  not  prepared  to  step  into  the 
n  mentally  assigned  to  her  by  a 
-for-love  but  domineering  daugh- 
aw.  It  was  absurd  of  Kate  to 
Ken's  mother  and  father  for  ad- 
:i  matters  of  concern  only  to  Ken 
herself  and  then  be  angered  when 
advice  didn't  coincide  with  her  own 
Kate  didn't  actually  want  ad\nce. 
hout  realizing  it,  she  was  fishing  for 
ction,  admiration,  compliments  on 
acumen  from  her  in-laws. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  break  into 
urily  circle  that  was  firmly  closed 
her,  Kate  should  have  been  try- 
to  brace  and  help  Ken  break  out  of 
iron  circle— as  he  had  plainly  indi- 
he  wished  to  do.  Ken's  possessive 
its  would  have  disliked  any  wife  he 


chose.  Kate  was  intelligent  enough  to 
grasp  this,  once  it  was  pointed  out  to  her. 

"After  a  single  interview  she  acknowl- 
edged the  extreme  unlikelihood  she  could 
ever  win  the  devotion  of  her  in-laws.  She 
also  acknowledged  that  it  was  her  hus- 
band's love  she  desired,  that  Ken's  wel- 
fare and  happiness  were  of  paramount 
importance  to  her. 

"She  gave  up  the  uncomfortable  Sun- 
day visits  to  Ken's  parents,  which  eased 
many  of  the  tensions  between  Ken  and 
herself.  They  resumed  their  sexual  rela- 
tionship on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  both. 
When  this  occurred,  Ken  voluntarily  re- 
duced the  number  of  visits  to  his  fam- 
ily; the  older  couple  protested  for  a 
while,  but  not  too  strenuously. 

"Kate  was  wholly  unaware  that  she 
was  damaging  Ken,  interfering  with  his 
progress  toward  maturity— exactly  as 
his  parents  had  done.  Perhaps  she  didn't 
call  him  Boo  Boo,  but  she  treated  him 
like  a  child.  Her  well-intentioned  typing 
and  editing  of  his  term  papers,  her 
streams  of  suggestions  on  the  proper 
handling  of  his  courses  and  professors, 
had  reinforced  Ken's  low  opinion  of  him- 
self. Since  both  his  parents  and  his  wife 
were  agreed  that  he  was  a  weak,  help- 
less person,  Ken  saw  no  reason  why  he 
should  differ.  Perhaps  his  wife  and  par- 
ents were  right ! 

"F'or  the  first  time  in  the  marriage 
Kate  waited  patiently  (a  difficult  feat 
for  her)  for  Ken  to  set  his  own  course. 
Ken  and  I  discussed  his  dissatisfaction 
with  a  scientific  career  while  Kate  lis- 
tened from  the  sidelines  and  held  her 
tongue.  After  our  sixth  interview,  Ken 
proposed  that  he  drop  electronics,  re- 
enter the  School  of  Education  and  be- 
come a  teacher. 

"Kate  applauded  his  decision,  re- 
frained from  rushing  to  the  phone  to 
notify  her  in-laws.  She  let  Ken  circulate 
his  own  news.  Later  she  let  him  do  his 
own  typing  and  editing,  unless  he  re- 
quested her  assistance.  He  graduated 
with  honors. 


K. 


,en  is  now  a  teacher  in  a  large  pub- 
lic school  in  northern  California,  and  he 
hasn't  caught  a  cold  in  months;  he  is  too 
busy.  He  and  Kate  are  leading  citizens 
in  the  community.  She  has  a  part-time 
secretarial  job,  and  she  works  long  hours 
with  Ken  as  a  volunteer  in  the  local 
playground  system.  Kate  and  Ken  have 
no  children;  they  are  now  well  on  in  the 
thirties,  and  consider  themselves  too  old 
to  start  a  family.  Anyhow,  as  Kate  ex- 
plained to  me  when  I  saw  her  several 
months  ago,  every  summer  she  and  Ken 
appease  their  parental  instincts  by  mak- 
ing themselves  responsible  for  bringing 
pleasure  and  recreation  to  hundreds  of 
children. 

"And  then  she  told  me  this  story  of 
one  small  patron  of  the  largest  play- 
ground in  the  large  system.  The  play- 
ground, located  in  a  fringe  neighbor- 
hood, serves  Negroes,  whites,  Puerto 
Ricans,  Filipinos,  Mexicans  and  even  a 
sprinkling  of  American  Indians.  Poverty 
is  common  to  all,  ethnic  and  racial  quar- 
rels rare,  and,  ordinaril\-,  everybody  is 
welcome.  Sullen,  withdrawn,  unfriendly, 
seven-year-old  Bert,  dragged  to  the 
playground  and  left  there  by  his  mother, 
was  an  exception. 

"Bert  spoke  to  nobody  who  spoke  to 
him.  He  sat  in  a  corner  and  cried  to  him- 
self. Whenever  a  playground  worker  or 
another  child  tried  to  draw  him  into  an 
acti%-ity  he  kicked,  spat,  screamed  or 
threw  a  tantrum.  Bert's  fir?'  'lay  on  the 
playground  earned  him  (continued) 
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What  good  is  a  dishwasher  detergent 
if  it^s  no  good  in  your  water? 

Every  dishwasher  detergent  manufacturer  knows  that  no  one  dish- 
washer detergent  works  equally  well  in  all  kinds  of  water.  Yet  nobody 
does  anything  about  it  —  except  the  makers  of  FINISH.  They  have 
developed  special  formulas  of  FINISH  for  different  types  of  water. 
Before  they  send  your  Special  Formula  FINISH  into  your  area  they 
test  it  in  various  types  of  water  prevalent  in  your  area.  They  make 
sure  that  your  Special  Formula 
FINISH  washes  dishes  cleaner 
and  shines  glasses  brighter  than 
any  other  detergent. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  world's 
largest  producers  of  dishwasher  de- 
tergents wouldn't  go  so  far  out  of 
their  way  to  give  you  a  better  prod- 
uct if  it  weren't  important.  Nor  would 
the  manufacturers  of  all  28  makes 
of  dishwashers  approve  it.  Do  you 
consider  it  important  enough  to  try 
your  Special  Formula  FINISH  in 
your  dishwasher? 

©Economics  Laboratory, 250  Park  Ave  ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SEGO 

^IDI  There's  a  reason  why  she's  a  SEGO  girl.  SEGO  works. 
^IIXL  SEGO"  Diet  Food  helps  make  you  slender.  That's  the  important  thmg. 
The  rest  is  delicious  fringe  benefit.  How  good  it  tastes,  for  instance  (we  make  twenty 

nice-new-taste  flavors  so  you  won't  get  bored).  How  good  it  is  for  you;  how  good  you  feel 
the  whole  time  you're  slimming  with  SEC^O  .  . .  because  each  225-calorie  SEGO  meal 
has  super-large  servings  and  extra  protein  to  help  you  play  fair  'til  the  next  meal. 

But  the  important  thing  is  SEGO  works.  ^^.f^ 
SEGO  is  for  finding  the  joy  of  a  slender  figure.  ;^  pp-r- 

And  for  being  more  beautiful.  >     ^  j  !„.,£j. 

And  that's  really  the  important  thing.  mm^^ 


MARRIAGE  continued 

tred  of  the  other  youngsters.  On 
•end  day  he  was  again  returned  by 
ither.  The  other  playground  chil- 
/ere  now  ready  to  deal  with  the 
?maker.  A  dozen  of  them  orga- 
nto  a  mob,  beat  Bert  with  their 
id  drove  him,  sobbing,  toward  his 
tenement  home. 

the  third  day,  once  again  Bert 
nished  and  driven  off  by  his  peers, 
evening  Ken  called  on  Bert's 
,  and  discovered  that  the  boy  was 
g  the  recent  loss  of  an  older 
•,  his  hero.  Three  months  earlier, 
er  boy  had  climbed  to  the  top  of 
loor  motion-picture  screen  while 


the  younger  boy  watched  from  below  in 
awe  and  admiration.  Bert's  brother  had 
missed  his  step,  hurtled  through  the  air 
from  the  edge  of  the  enormous  screen  to 
the  ground  and  died  at  his  younger 
brother's  feet.  Thereafter,  Bert  had  been 
soured  on  playgrounds,  friendships,  fun. 

"Next  day  Ken  gathered  the  play- 
ground youngsters  together,  told  them 
of  Bert's  sorrow  and  explained  why  Bert 
was  behaving  badly.  The  youngsters  un- 
derstood. They  sympathized.  They 
named  a  committee  who  went  to  Bert's 
home,  invited  him  to  return  to  the  play- 
ground and  then  escorted  him  there. 

"Ken  says  playground  work  isn't 
teaching,"  Kate  said  to  me,  "but  that  it 
can  be  very  satisfying."  END 


FASHION  SITl 


i  <nter  of  attention  here,  a  cuddly-warm  short  robe— perfect  for 
ryittle  girl  who  likes  to  stay  up  late  to  watch  the  "Early  Show." 
rf't,  too,  to  buy  now,  and  stash  away  for  Christmas  giving.)  By 
les,  of  fleecy  brushed  nylon  tricot,  with  ruffled  lace  cuffs,  more 
chs  of  lace  at  collar  and  yoke.  In  sizes  4-6X,  $11;  8-14,  $13.  Match- 
lo  boots  are  available,  $3.  At  the  following  stores: 

ster  &  Co.,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico;  Coudchaux's.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana; 
3ethlehem.  Bethlehem.  Pennsylvania;  FalkS  Idaho  Dept.  Store,  Boise,  Idaho; 
3Sjon,  Massachusetts:  Sanger-Harris,  Dallas,  Texas;  Petersen-Harned-Von  Maur. 
nport,  Iowa;  The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver. 
E.  Cox  &  Co..  Fort  Worth,  Texas:  Rothschild  Brothers,  Ithaca,  New  York;  J.  W. 

Lansing,  Michigan;  Brandeis'  Gold,  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  The  Dayton  Co.,  Minne- 
•nesota;  Missoula  Mercantile  Co.,  Missoula,  Montana;  M.  Epstein.  Inc.. 

Jersey;  Bloomingdale's.  New  York  City;  J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons,  Inc.,  On^aha. 

Meyer  Brothers,  Inc.,  Paterson,  New  Jersey;  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia. 
n/a;  The  Shepard  Co.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  Bergmann's  Dept.  Stores.  San 
ornia;  Scranton  Dry  Goods  Co..  Scranton.  Pennsylvania;  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co., 
Missouri;  Fowler.  Dick  &  Walker,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania.  c„.,„..i,„ 

Photograph  by  Melvin  SoKolsRy 
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Is  A  dull  COAT 


Hidii\q  THE  anImaI 
youR  doq  could  bE? 

To  give  him  a  chance  at  the  coat  he  could 
be  showing,  start  your  dog  on  new  Pet'nn* 
Coat  and  Skin  Daily  Food  Supplement 
now.  It's  a  special  combination  of  the 
polyunsaturated  fatty  acids  and  vitamins 
every  pet  needs  for  a  bright,  glowing  coat 
and  healthy  skin.  Things  that  may  be 
lacking,  even  from  canned  and  packaged 
foods.  Just  add  new  Pet'm  Coat  and  Skin 
Supplement  to  your  dog's  food  every  day. 
(Good  for  cats,  too.)  He'll  like  the  flavor. 
Then,  if  he  doesn't  scratch  less  from 
dry  skin  and  have  a  brighter,  softer  coat 
in  thirty  days,  we'll  give  you  your  money 
back.  Just  mail  us  the  empty  bottle. 

If  you  love  your  pet, 
Pet'm,  You'll  find  new 
Pet'm  Coat  and  Skin 
Daily  Food  Supplement 
at  your  drugstore  now. 

Pet'm  Laboratories,  Box  8610, 
Phila.,  Pa.  19101 
•Pel'm  is  a  Trademark. 


Good  Housekeeping'' 

CUISANTEfS  ^f- 


's  a  freezer...  it's  a  refrigerator...  it's  a 

Supermarketer: 


New  Philco  Supermarketer  gives  you 
an  upright  freezer  plus  big  refrigerator 
in  the  space  of  one  old  icebox. 


Philco  puts  an  upright  freezer  where  it  ought 
to  be :  right  next  to  the  refrigerator. 
And  vice  versa. 

Our  new  Supermarketer  gives  you  up  to  21 
cubic  feet,  and  twice  the  convenience  of 
separate  units,  in  a  space  no  more  than 
36  inches  wide.  It  will  fit  in  your  kitchen. 
There's  Philco's  "No-Frost"  feature,  of 
course.  Twice,  in  fact.  You  never  have  to 
defrost  the  freezer  section  and  you  never  have 
to  defrost  the  refrigerator. 
And  there  are  special  compartments  for 
everything  that  needs  special  storage.  Meats. 
Vegetables.  Frozen  juices.  And  ice  cubes. 
Philco's  automatic  ice  maker  stores 


man-size  cubes  in  their  own  removable  bin. 
There's  also  a  19-cu.-ft.  Supermarketer  that's 
only  33"  wide.  And  both  sizes  of 
Supermarketers  have  Philco's  unique  Power 
Saver  to  keep  your  electric  bill  low.  You  can 
match  your  kitchen  decor,  too,  with  optional 
decorator  panels  including  simulated 
wood  grains  like  the  "Walnut"  at  left. 
Now  don't  you  have  twice  the  reason  to  see 
your  Philco  dealer?  And  soon? 

■  ■  ■  rcLCviSiOM  ■  sreRCO  PHG<-<>;c«PM 

■  mm  m  ■  ■  W    M  ^  p*oio  ■  home  iaunory  -  cisio 

W'^W'^  lift      Km  '»AT0RS  •  AlRCO^O  - 

I        I     I  I  ^B^^^^  -OR  QUALITY  THf  A       0  0 


By  STERLING  NORTH 

'  mber  Rascal?  Published  three 
;  aiio,  this  charming  httle  book 
[L  a  boy  and  his  pet  raccoon  won 
f  earts  of  readers  throughout  the 

0  .  Over  a  milHon  cojMes  were  sold 
r  md  in  14  foreign  countries,  and 

1  K)\v  being  made  into  a  Disney 
1 1ts  author,  Sterling  North,  esti- 
1  >  that  he  has  received  16,000  let- 
:;ioni  raccoon  enthusiasts,  telling 
(  their  own  exi)eriences  with 
e  lascinating  wooclland  creatures, 
1-  i;ing  for  more  stories  about  them. 
A  North,  a  ix)et  and  novelist  as 
!l  IS  a  naturalist,  first  became  in- 
:t  ci\  in  raccoons  as  a  boy  growing 
I  W  isconsin,  and  continues  to  ob- 

.1  photograiih  them  today,  in 
.  lianted  valley"  in  New  Jer- 
, IS  latest  book ,  based  on  t  h  is  1  i  fe- 
)f  raccoon-watching,  is  "an  at- 
|.  to  repay  in  kind  the  children 
dults  of  this  world  who  have 
|ne  w(X)d  carvings,  watercolors, 
drawings  and  letters  in  honor 
little  racc(M)n  who  was  my  best 
and  constant  companion  dur- 
childhcKKl." 
\coons  Are  the  Brightest  People, 
ihed  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
[e  an  October  selection  of  the 
iflK  Herald's  Family  Bt)okshelf 
le  Farm  Journal's  Family 
lelf.  We  found  it  delightful, 
:or  its  marvelous  i^hotographs 
le  wealth  of  raccoon  lore  it  con- 
In  the  excerpt  below.  Mr.  North 
lut  a  few  of  the  many  jjcople 
lave  written  him,  and  quotes 
iheir  letters. 

Evans,  who  lives  in  the  San 
I  SCO  Bay  area,  is  an  unusual 
|i.  She  took  up  surfboarding  in 
Id-sixties  and  rode  her  first  ele- 
land  her  first  ostrich  on  a  world 
liher  mid-seventies.  "One  eve- 
J  mother  raccoon  and  her  twins 
jiched  my  back  steps,"  Nora 
'They  did  not  run  when  they 
le  but  began  hesitantly  edging 
|l  me.  I  went  into  the  kitchen 
l  umed  with  a  handful  of  grapes. 
I"  the  babies  hung  back,  so  I 
it  Timid.  The  other  came 
•  forward  with  its  mother,  so  I 
led  it  Courageous. 
|er  this.  Courageous  came  alone 
iuent  evenings  to  eat  from 
|id.  Soon  she  was  eager  to  enter 
len.  and  would  probably  have 
.  into  the  refrigerator  if  I  had 
.  But  her  hours  were  irregular 
Inetimes  I  missed  her  visit.This 
|ie  an  inspiration.  I  hung  an 
ital  brass  bell  on  the  back 
To  this  I  attached  a  bell  cord 
nth  white  chicken  meat.  Then 
kcitement  I  waited  inside  the 


"Sure  enough,  just  as  dusk  was 
descending,  I  heard  the  bell.  Looking 
out,  I  saw  my  brave  young  friend  nib- 
bling on  the  chicken  and,  of  course, 
ringing  the  bell.  I  opened  the  door 
and  invited  her  in  for  a  beaten  egg 
and  a  ripe  persimmon— two  of  her 
favorite  dishes. 

"One  night,  I  decided  to  see 
whether  she  was  intelligent  enough  to 
ring  the  bell  without  the  bait.  Dusk 
came— then  dark— but  no  Coura- 
geous. I  had  guests  that  evening.  We 
were  eating  dessert  when  one  of  my 
visitors  said,  'Someone  is  at  the 
kitchen  door.  I  hear  a  bell  ringing.' 

"We  hurried  to  the  kitchen,  and 
there  on  the  back  porch  was 
Courageous  waiting  for  her  meal. 
Despite  the  presence  of  two  people  un- 
known to  the  raccoon,  shecame  boldly 
in  and  ate  her  dinner.  After  that  I 
never  had  to  bait  the  bell  cord  again. 

"One  evening  when  the  little  rac- 
coon and  I  were  alone  in  the  kitchen, 
I  showed  her  a  raw  egg  and  said,  'If 
you  want  this,  go  outside  and  ring  the 
bell.'  I  could  hardly  believe  it,  but  she 
went  to  the  back  porch,  rang  the  bell, 
and  returned  for  her  reward.  In  time 
she  would  ring  the  bell  on  command, 
even  without  a  reward. 

"  It  was  merely  speculation  when  I 
called  Courageous 'she.'  But  one  eve- 
ning when  I  answered  the  bell  there 
was  my  favorite  raccoon  with  a  furry 
baby  on  each  side.  Courageous  taught 
her  children  to  ring  the  bell,  and  for 
sixteen  years  one  generation  after  an- 
other passed  along  the  art  of  ringing 
the  dinner  gong.  I  never  had  to  teach 
a  raccoon  again." 

What  might  be  called  the  "suburban 
spraw  1"  applies  to  raccoons  as  well  as 
human  beings.  Raccoons  are  still  to 
be  found  in  many  cities,  from  Seattle 
to  New  \'ork  and  from  Chicago  to 
New  Orleans,  but  for  the  better  life 
they  usually  move  to  the  suburbs. 

Se\'eral  >'ears  ago  George  Schuster 
and  his  family  established  themselves 
in  a  comfortable  home  in  a  suburb  of 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Schuster  decided  to 
become  a  friend  of  the  local  wildlife, 
and  hung  a  large  bird  feeder  near  one 
of  his  windows  to  watch  the  chicka- 
dees, nuthatches,  downy  woodpeckers 
and  other  airborne  freeloaders  that 
sailed  in  from  a  nearby  park.  Bird- 
seed was  a  minor  item  on  his  budget. 

However,  one  evening  a  big  female 
raccoon  found  the  bird  feeder,  climbed 
aboard,  unhooked  it  and  emptied  the 
contents  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Mr. 
Schuster  was  startled,  but  also  fasci- 
nated. He  decided  to  play  host  to  the 
new  guest. 

The  first  raccoon  must  have  been 
talkative.  The  next  evening  she 
brought  her  offspring  and  a  few  dear 
friends.  Within  three  years,  more  than 
50  hungry  raccoons  were  coming  ev- 
ery evening  for  dinner.  They  didn't 
push,  or  shove,  or  nip.  All  were  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  They  lined  up  ami- 
ablv  as  they  moved  toward  the  open 
window  where  Mr.  Schuster,  in  all 
weather,  handed  each  raccoon  one 
slice  of  bread.  Soon  the  harried  but 
happy  man  was  buying  100  loaves  of 
stale  bread  a  week ! 

Raccoons  seldom   climb  above  the 

6,000-foot  level,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  the  exi?eriences  {continued) 


I  from  the  book.  "Raccoons  Are  the  Brightest  People." 
)  1966  by  Sterling  North.  Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co  -  Inc. 
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'Hey,  gang, 
look 

what  I  found!" 


'Man, 
this  is  really 


Friskies  puppy  food  provides 
15  added  vitamins  and  minerals 


In  fact  everything  known  to  be  essential 
for  that  vital  first  year  of  your  pup's  life 
is  packed  into  new  Friskies  Puppy  Food! 
There's  vitamin  A  for  alertness,  keen 
eyes  and  a  shiny,  thick  coat;  Bi  for  body 
development  and  growth;  B2  for  healthy 
skin  and  tissue;  D  for  strong  bones  and 
teeth-plus  11  more. 
And  plenty  of  protein,  of  course.  Pups 
sure  go  for  and  enjoy  the  full,  beefy 
flavor  of  new  Friskies  Puppy  Food. 
FOR  SMALL  DOGS  TOO!  Research  proves, 
being  extra-active,  they  need  Friskies' 
extra  nutrients  for  extra  energy.  Now  in 
1 1/2  and  3  lb.  boxes.  From  a  world  leader 
in  nutrition -@nation 


Friskies 

Recognized  by  veterinarians  and  breeders  for  puppies  and  small  dogs. 


PET  HEV^S  continued 

of  the  naturalist  Harry  James  are  so  un- 
usual. He  lives  in  the  San  Jacinto  Moun- 
tains in  California,  and  expected  to  find 
no  raccoons  when  he  moved  to  his  big 
log  cabin  amid  the  evergreens  beside  a 
little  pond.  From  somewhere  came  frogs, 
and  then  raccoons  to  catch  the  frogs.  He 
put  table  scraps  on  his  feeding  rock  be- 
side the  pool,  and  in  time  lured  foxes, 
coyotes,  slomks,  bobcats,  and  even  a 
rare  mountain  lion  or  two.  Mr.  James 
writes: 

"In  short*  order  the  raccoons  took 
over  the  rock,  the  pond,  and  the  family 
as  well.  One  summer  evening  a  group  of 
nine  appeared  on  the  rock  to  see  what 
hors  d'oeu\Tes  might  be  available. 
Within  a  matter  of  weeks  they  were 
showing  a  keen  interest  in  everything 
that  went  on  inside  the  house.  Two  of 
them  acquired  the  habit  of  sitting  on  a 
table  on  the  porch  just  outside  the  li^•ing- 
room  window.  They  liked  to  see  what  w-e 
were  doing,  but  were  even  more  fasci- 
nated by  tele\-ision." 

TV-watching,  incidentally,  has  been 
reported  by  many  other  reliable  corre- 
spondents. Several  raccoons  shift  sta- 
tions, possibly  for  the  fun  of  twisting  the 
dialr  Color  tele\'ision  does  not  increase 
raccoon  concentration,  since  Procyon 
lotor  is  color-blind.  But  he  does  prefer 
plenty  of  action  and  harmonious  music. 
And  his  binocular  \Tsion  and  sensitive 
ears  make  him  an  avid  TV  fan. 

It  might  seem  a  logical  step  (but  not 
necessarily  a  wise  one)  to  progress  from 
raccoon-feeding  to  raccoon-rearing.  It 
takes  a  person  ■with  tolerance  and  a  sense 
of  humor  to  get  along  amiably  with  these 
wild  and  wonderful  little  creatures. 
Raccoons  are  madly  unpredictable,  in- 
satiably curious,  bright,  mischievous, 
exasperating  and  adorable.  They  can  be 
affectionate,  loyal  and  incredibly  appeal- 
ing. At  times  they  can  also  be  extremely 
difficult. 

After  they  open  their  eyes  and  begin 
to  climb  and  play,  some  raccoons  are  as 
amenable  as  kittens;  some  are  little 
de\ils.  Some  have  fairly  good  table  man- 
ners and  some  are  quite  messy.  Most  rac- 
coons are  easily  housebroken  to  a  box  of 
sand  or  shredded  newspaper,  and  later 
to  brief  excursions  on  a  leash.  I  had  no 
trouble  whatsoever  with  Rascal  because 
his  den  was  in  a  hollow  tree  in  the  back- 
yard. Later,  when  he  began  sleeping  with 
me,  he  learned  to  open  the  screen  door, 
letting  himself  out  of  the  house  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night. 

Young  raccoons,  like  growing  children, 
are  interesting  because  their  minds  are 
developing.  We  first  met  a  charming  pet 
named  Miss  Rascal,  owned  by  our 
friends  Norman  and  Jane  Schultz,  when 
she  was  about  nine  months  old  and  a 
complete  love.  She  came  to  me  when  I 
talked  to  her  in  raccoon  language, 
climbed  all  over  me,  smelled  me,  chewed 
lightly  upon  my  fingers,  ears  and  nose 
and  then  examined  my  head  and  face  as 
carefully  as  would  a  phrenologist  or  a 
sculptor.  Feeling  the  gentle  hands  of  a 
raccoon  upon  your  face  is  a  rare  ex- 
perience. It  is  as  though  a  blind  person 
were  seeking  to  understand  your  charac- 
ter through  fingertip-s  alone.  Mi&s  Rascal 
decided  within  minutes  that  I  wa-s  a  rac- 
coon lover,  or  perhaps  juat  another 
raccoon.  Ever  -  ;i'  t.>,r,  showed  that  she 
waa  exf-epti'/-  ijent. 

We  were  in.f  ,  aware  that  Hhe 

react*d  instantanwjiwiy  to  varying  tonea 
of  voic-e.  Reprimanded  for  playing  with 


a  fragile  bit  of  statuary,  she  put  back  her 
ears  and  hissed.  CompUmented  for  obey- 
ing the  command,  she  began  to  purr.  She 
already  knew  her  name  and  would  come 
for  food  when  called.  She  understood  a 
few  other  words,  but  just  how  many  was 
still  a  question. 

Like  most  raccoons  she  could  open  the 
icebox  to  get  herself  a  snack,  but  she  had 
not  yet  learned  the  common  raccoon 
trick  of  turning  on  faucets. 

"She's  restless  because  she  wants  her 
shower,"  Jane  said. 

At  the  word  "shower,"  Miss  Rascal 
pricked  up  her  ears  and  again  began  to 
piu-r. 

What  happened  next  was  interesting. 
I  said  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone  of  voice: 
"What's  the  matter  with  your  little  pet? 
Many  raccoons  turn  on  their  own 
shower." 

Miss  Rascal  did  not  react  for  about  30 
seconds.  Then  she  rippled  up  the  open 
stairway  at  a  gallop,  and  a  few  moments 
later  we  heard  the  scratching  and  scram- 
bling of  a  raccoon  climbing  to  a  bath- 
room window  sill  beside  the  open  shower. 
Next  the  mixer  went  on  and  there  was 
more  commotion  and  splashing.  A  few 
minutes  later  (and  without  turning  off 
the  shower)  a  very  wet  and  happy  rac- 
coon came  dripping  back  to  the  li\ing 
room,  purring,  churring  and  telling  us 
quite  plainly  that  she  was  as  bright  as 
any  raccoon  in  New  Jersey. 

Carl  Marty  owns  and  operates  a  charm- 
ing and  unusual  resort  called  Northern- 
aire,  at  Three  Lakes,  Wis.  His  many 
protected  acres  are  near  the  Nicolet  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  is  approximately  the 
size  of  Rhode  Island.  This  has  given  him 
an  opportunity  to  tame  without  im- 
prisoning many  gentle  creatures.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  see  a  fawn  or  a  small  bear 
wander  into  the  dining  room  or  the  bar. 
In  the  well-furnished  animal  house,  hu- 
man \isitors  frequently  see  the  astonish- 
ing sight  of  young  foxes,  otters,  raccoons 
and  even  bears  eating  and  romping  to- 
gether, and  finally  falling  asleep  in  a 
tangle  of  small  bodies  on  the  davenport. 
Animals  are  free  to  come  and  go  as  they 
like,  since  the  door  is  usually  open  to  the 
unfenced  woodland  beyond.  Who  keeps 
orders  in  this  menage?  It  has  always 
been  an  affectionate  dog. 

Snoopy,  a  young  raccoon,  was  the  pet 
of  a  little  girl  who  had  spent  her  summer 
on  the  lake.  She  was  heartbroken  that 
she  could  not  take  him  home  with  her 
And  she  made  Carl  Marty  promise,  and 
cross  his  heart,  that  he  would  take  won- 
derful care  of  her  raccoon  when  she  and 
her  parents  went  back  to  the  city. 

Introduced  as  an  adolescent  into  the 
Marty  household.  Snoopy  took  over  in 
the  self-confident  manner  of  his  species. 
Carl  called  his  red  cocker  spaniel,  Rusty, 
into  the  living  room  to  meet  his  new 
friend.  Each  of  Carl's  dogs  knows  that 
when  a  wild  animal  tips  its  ears  forward, 
it  is  being  curious,  inquisitive  and  willing 
to  be  convinced.  When  the  same  animal 
tips  its  ears  back,  it  is  ready  to  fight  if 
necessary.  Snoopy's  ears  were  tipped 
forward. 

The  poised  Snoopy  approached  as  the 
cocker  wagged  his  tail  and  made  sooth- 
ing noises.  Snoopy  made  a  churring 
sound  that  seemed  very  friendly.  A  mo- 
ment later  the  spaniel  and  the  raccoon 
touched  ncees  for  the  first  time,  and  from 
that  moment  on  they  were  in.s«parable 
companions. 

"On  the  second  day  of  their  acquaint- 
ance," Carl  told  me,  "Snoopy  ventured 
far  out  on  a  limb  over  the  water.  Still  u 


novice  at  climbing,  the  young  raccoon 
slipped  and  fell  into  the  lake.  Rusty  did 
not  know  raccoons  can  swim,  so  he 
dove  in  and  retrieved  Snoopy.  From 
then  on  Rusty  was  Snoopy's  hero." 

Snoopy,  like'my  raccoon  Rascal,  was  a 
full-fledged  member  of  the  family.  And, 
like  Rascal,  he  was  allowed  to  eat  at  the 
table  three  times  a  day.  "He  displayed 
better  manners,"  Carl  said,  "than  many 
a  six-year-old  child,  and  his  polite  de- 
portment amazed  my  friends.  He  would 
sit  up  expectantly,  waiting  for  the 
morsels  which  we  gave  him,  using  his 
front  paws  in  the  manner  of  hands.  He 
was  always  a  delightful  dinner  partner. 
And  after  dinner  he  usually  had  a  good 
romp  with  his  friend  Rusty." 

Rusty  and  Snoopy  were  such  close 
and  constant  companions  that  they 
seemed  able  to  communicate  their 
moods  and  intentions.  One  afternoon 
Carl  witnessed  an  incident  that  opened 
his  eyes  with  amazement.  He  didn't  en- 
tirely believe  it  until  he  had  seen  it  re- 
peated many  times.  Rusty  wanted  to 
get  into  the  house,  but  could  not  open 
the  screen  door.  Carl  was  busy  with 
other  matters,  so  Rusty  went  to  the 
woods,  and  soon  came  back  with  Snoopy 
waddling  behind  him.  Snoopy  opened 
the  door  for  his  friend,  and  let  the  dog 
into  the  house.  His  mission  accomplished, 
he  turned  and  waddled  back  to  the 
woods  again. 

I  can  easily  believe  this,  since  my 
raccoon,  Rascal,  and  many  others  I 
have  known,  could  open  almost  any 
door.  How  Rusty  was  able  to  make  his 
wants  known  to  the  raccoon  remains  a 
mystery.  But  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  two  such  intelligent  animals  as  Rusty 
and  Snoopy,  playing  together  all  day 
and  sleeping  together  at  night,  did  not 
have  some  method  of  communicating 
with  each  other. 

Directly  across  the  road  from  us  in 
Primrose  Valley  live  Edgar  and  Joyce 
Anderson,  wood  carvers  and  designers  of 
the  interiors  of  several  distinguished 
modern  churches.  The  Andersons,  who 
are  hi-fi  enthusiasts,  discovered  several 
years  ago  that  music  entrances  raccoons. 

One  old  male  seems  particularly  ad- 
dicted to  Bach  and  Beethoven,  and  has 
specific  preferences  among  the  record- 
ings. One  evening  when  we  were  vis- 
iting the  Andersons  they  assured  us 
that  this  gentle  old  raccoon  almost  al- 
ways arrived  within  a  few  minutes  after 
they  started  playing  Beethoven's  Ninth. 
My  pet  raccoon  Rascal  had  had  his 
preferences,  too,  but  nothing  quite  so 
classical. 

We  were  frankly  skeptical  as  "Shorty" 
Anderson,  a  very  sensible,  six- foot-four- 
inch  ex-Army  Engineer,  put  on  the  LP 
record  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  re- 
broadcast  from  Tanglewood.  However, 
as  the  questing,  restless,  mysterious  first 
movement  of  Beethoven's  greatest  sym- 
phony drifted  out  through  the  forest  on 
that  summer  night,  my  skepticism  van- 
ished. There  was  the  sound  of  a  screen 
door  being  opened  by  the  old  raccoon, 
who  had  come  to  sit  before  the  speaker 
of  the  hi-fi  cabinet.  And  when  the  ma- 
jestic music  had  surged  to  its  close,  he 
quietly  pushed  open  the  screen  door  and 
went  softly  back  to  his  home  in  the 
forest. 

Sensitive  raccoons,  needing  food,  en- 
tertainment and  affection,  seem  to  live  in 
every  part  of  the  United  Slates.  And, 
with  remarkable  discernment,  they  dis- 
cover human  beings  willing  to  purvey 
these  pleasures.  ■  N  D 
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the  Purina  Cat  Food  Double  Opportunity  Sweepstakes 


Your  cat  could  be 


TWO  SWEEPSTAKES  •  TWO  CHANCES  TO  WIN  »  14,234  PRIZES  *  ENTER  NOW! 


7,117  PURINA  CAT  CHOW  PRIZES 


Pfi  : 
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Your  cat's  weight  in  gold,  with 
a  guaranteed  minimum  ol 
{5,000.00.  A  new  Ford  Mus- 
tull-size  Brunswick  Deluxe  pool 
stinghouse  color  console 


I  n  d  New  Ford  Mustang  Hardtop. 
P  pp|2£.  Full-size  Brunswick  pool 
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portable  color  tele- 
vision set. 
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Inflatable 


1^^  Prissy 
'PRIZES:  Cat. 


7^*^*^^  Set  of  eight 
PRIZES:  portraits. 


7,117  PURINA  CAT  DINNER  PRIZES 


1st  Your  cat's  weight  in  gold,  with 

PRI7F-  ^  guaranteed  minimum  of 
$5,000.00.  A  new  Ford  Mus- 
tang Hardtop.  A  full-size  Brunswick  Deluxe  pool 
table.  A  25"  Westinghouse  color  console. 


ind     New  Ford  Mustang  Hardtop. 
•  pp|7C    Full-size  Brunswick  pool 
'^"'"'  table.  25"  Westinghouse 
color  console. 


General  Electric 
portable  color  tele- 
vision set. 
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k  -n.-r.  3nd  pen- 
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.2000  ,„fl3,3,,^ 
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'PRIZES:  Cat. 
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Set  of  eight 
original  cat 
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PURINA  CAT  CHOW  ENTRY  FORM 
Fill  out  and  mail  today  to: 
PURINA  CAT  CHOW 
P.O.  Box  834  •  Hinsdale.  III.  60523 

Please  enter  my  name  in  Punna's  $80,000 Sweepstakes.  I  enclose 
the  words  "PURINA  CAT  CHOW"  from  the  top  flap  of  a  package 
of  Purina  Cat  Chow,  or  the  words  "PURINA  CAT  CHOW"  printed 
on  plain  paper  to  be  eligible. 


Name- 


Address- 
City  


-State. 


-Zip  Code- 


I  shop  at- 


PURINA  CAT  DINNERS  ENTRY  FORM 

Fill  out  and  mail  today  to: 

PURINA  CAT  DINNERS 

P.  O.  Box  740  •  Hinsdale,  III.  60523 

Please  enter  my  name  in  Purina's  $80,000  Sweepstakes. 
I  enclose  the  name  from  the  top  flap  of  a  Purina  Cat  Dinner 
package  or  the  words  "PURINA  CAT  DINNERS"  printed  on 
plain  paper  to  be  eligible. 

Name  


Address- 
City  


-State- 


-Zip  Code. 


I  shop  at- 


(name  of  store) 


Strawberry  Ice  Cream  Ring 


^ew  ^ing  Cakes  with  ^ce  Gream 
and  Duncan  ^^Hines  ^^Mix 

..AO^says  youll  love  bm 


Chocolat:  Lo%-er» 
Ice  Cream  Ring  Cake 


X 


a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy 
association 


Mix  and  match 

exciting  ice  cream  cind  cake  flavors 
for  cool  treats  worth  cold  cash 


Lemon  Pound  Ring  Cake 
v.'ith  Ice  Cream 

1  Duncan  Hines  Deluxe 

Lemon  Supreme  Cake  Mix 
1  stick  (Vz  cup  I  butter,  softened 
1  lemon  instant  pudding  mix 
eggs 

1  cup  water 

Cut  butter  into  small  pieces:  blend  all  in- 
gredients, then  beat  at  medium  speed  for 

2  minutes.  Bake  in  buttered  and  floured  10- 
inch  tube  pan  at  350°  for  45  to  55  minutes, 
until  cake  springs  back  when  touched  lightly 
with  finger.  Cool  in  pan  (right  side  up  '  20 
to  25  minutes:  remove  from  pan.  Drizzle 
glaze  over  cake.  Serve  with  Cherr>--\'anilla 
and  Butter  Pecan  Ice  Cream.  FOR  GLAZE: 
Mix  1  cup  sifted  confectioners  sugar  with 
2  tbsps.  milk.  AT  ALTITUDES  OV^R  3500 
FEET:  Stir  Vj  cup  flour  into  cake  mix.  MLx 
as  directed  using  -  i  stick  '}-}  cup  butter, 
I  package  instant  pudding,  4  eggs  and  IV4 
cups  water.  Bake  as  directed  above  at  375° 
for  40  to  45  minutes. 


Strawberry  Ice  Cream  Ring 

Mix  one  Duncan  Hines  Deluxe  Yellow  Cake 
Mix  as  directed  on  label.  Bake  in  buttered 
and  floured  12-cup  1,3  quart;  ring  mold  at 
350°  for  35  to  45  minutes,  until  cake  springs 
back  when  touched  lightly  with  finger.  Cool 
in  pan  (.right  side  up  15  to  20  minutes:  re- 
move from  pan.  Serve  with  Strawberrj-  Ice 
Cream  in  center.  Decorate  with  whipped 
cream  and  crushed  strawberries.  AT  ALTI- 
TtJDES  OVER  350O  FEET:  Mix  cake  as  di- 
rected on  side  panel  of  package.  After  mLx- 
ing,  remove  '4  cup  of  batter  and  bake  as 
cupcakes.  Bake  remaining  batter  as  directed 
above  at  375''  for  30  to  40  minutes. 


Chocolate  Lovers 
Ice  Cream  Ring  Cake 

Mix  one  Duncan  Hines  Deluxe  Devil's  Food 
Cake  Mix  as  directed  on  label.  Bake  in  but- 
tered and  floured  10-inch  tube  pan  at  350° 
for  40  to  50  minutes,  until  cake  springs  back 
when  touched  lightly  with  finger.  Cool  in  pan 
(right  side  up)  about  20  minutes:  remove 
from  pan.  Drizzle  glaze  over  cake.  Serve 
with  Mocha,  Chocolate  Ripple  and  Chocolate 
Ice  Cream.  AT  ALTITUDES  OVER  3500  FEET: 
Mix  cake  as  directed  on  side  panel  of  pack- 
age. Bake  as  directed  above  at  375°  for  35 
to  45  minutes. 


Chocolate  Glaze 

2  tbsps.  cocoa 

1  tbsp.  —  2  tsps.  water 

1  tbsp.  butter  ' 

1  tbsp.  com  syrup 

1  cup  confectioners  sugar 

Combine  all  ingredients  except  sugar.  Cook 
and  stir  over  low  heat  until  mixture  is 
smooth.  Remove  from  heat;  beat  in  sugar. 


For  your  40  cents  refund,  mail  this  certificate  along  with  any  three  Duncan 
Hines  Layer  Cake  Mix  boxtops  plus  the  end  flap  from  any  brand  of  Ice  Cream, 
one  pint  size  or  larger,  to: 


DUNCAN  HINES  REFUND  OFFER 
^.  O.  BOX  930 

MAPLE  PLAIN,  MINNESOTA  55359 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


STATE. 


.ZIP  CODE. 


This  offer  is  limited  to  residents  of  the  continental  U.S..  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Limit  one  per  family 
Void  in  any  state  where  taxed  or  prohibited.  Offer  expires  December  31,  1966. 
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PERIODIC  PAIN 

Every  month  Deborah  was  sunk  by 
functional  menstrual  distress.  Now 
she  just  takes  MiDOL  and  goes  her 
way  in  comfort  because  MiDOL 
tablets  contain: 

•  An  exclusive  anti-spasmodic  that 
helps  Stop  Cramping  .  .  . 

•  Medically-approved  ingredients 
that  Relieve  Headache,  Low 
Backache. ..CalmJumpy  Nerves... 

•  A  special,  mood-brightening 
medication  that  Chases  "Blues." 

"WHAT  WOMEN  WANT  TO  KNOW" 

FREE!  Frank,  reveoling  32-page  book  explains  men- 
struotion.  Send  10^  fo  cover  cost  of  mailing  ond 
handling  to  Dept.  Y 106,  Box  146,  New  York,  N.Y. 
I00I6.  (Sent  in  plain  wrapperj 
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BY 

MIDOL 


HOSTS  AND  GUESTS 

Party  Raffle 

Q:  Is  it  considered  in  good  taste 
these  days  for  a  guest  to  sell  raffle 
tickets  for  a  worthy  cause  to  other 
guests  at  a  private  party,  without 
first  consulting  the  hostess? 

A:  If  the  cause  is  a  worthy  one,  I  see 
no  objection  to  doing  this  if  it  is  done 
quietly.  Certainly  no  one  should  rap 
for  attention  and  make  a  sales  pitch 
to  the  group  without  the  full  ap- 
proval of  the  hostess.  Guests  at  such 
a  party  should  not  be  pressured  into 
buying  raffle  tickets  by  another 
guest,  but  most  don't  mind  being 
asked.  For  charities,  such  purchases 
are  tax  deductible,  and  the  buyer, 
after  all,  does  have  a  chance  to  win 
something.  The  amount  involved  is 
usually  small  (25  cents  to  a  dollar). 
I  would  never  suggest,  however,  that 
the  hostess  attempt  to  sell  raffle 
tickets  to  her  guests.  That  might 
indeed  put  them  on  the  spot. 


Smoking  at  Dinner 

Q:  My  husband  likes  to  smoke  a 
pipe.  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  not 
correct  for  a  man  to  smoke  a  pipe  at 
a  dinner  party.  Is  this  true? 

A:  A  small,  neat,  so-called  evening 
pipe  certainly  is  acceptable,  as  are 
cigars,  but  neither  should  be  smoked 
during  the  course  of  the  meal. 
Neither  a  pipe  nor  a  cigar  should  be 
lighted,  however,  without  the  smoker 
asking  his  hostess  or  the  ladies  in  his 
immediate  vicinity  if  they  object. 


Standing  for  Introductions 

Q:  When  I  am  meeting  people  for 
the  first  time  and  they  are  introduced 
to  me,  I  always  stand  up  to  greet 
them,  unless  they  are  obviously 
much  younger  than  I.  Is  this  correct? 
Should  I  stand  up  to  meet  men  and 
women  my  own  age?  I  am  25. 

A:  You  are  carrying  over  into  your 
twenties  the  good  manners  of  your 
teens.  At  your  age,  you  should  stand 
at  these  times:  When  you  are  greeting 
any  guest,  male  or  female,  or  bidding 
good-bye  to  a  guest.  When  you  are 
greeting  your  hostess.  When  you  are 
being  introduced  to  someone  of  great 
distinction,  male  or  female  (usually 
sc.>meone  much  older  than  yourself). 
You  would  stand  for  the  introduction 
to  a  head  of  state  or  church.  A 
woman  of  your  age  would  be  courte- 
ous in  standing  to  greet  her  clergy- 
man, member  of  a  sisterhood,  a 
former  teacher,  but  an  older  woman 
might  not. 


Clergymen  really  don't  expect 
women  to  rise  for  introductions. 
However,  doing  so  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  office  to  which  the  clergy- 
man has  been  ordained,  and  it  is 
a  good  example  for  the  children. 


A  Morning  Coffee 

Q:  When  one  has  a  small  group  (18 
to  20  people)  in  for  morning  coffee, 
could  she  use  her  silver  coffee  and 
tea  service,  and  a  lace  tablecloth  ? 

A:  Yes. 


Serving  of  Caviar 

Q:  Recently,  while  on  a  cruise,  we 
were  served  caviar.  It  was  served 
in  a  lettuce  leaf,  surrounded  by 
chopped  egg  white,  egg  yolk  and 
onion.  How  should  this  be  eaten? 
Our  silver  service  consisted  of  a  salad 
fork,  a  fish  knife  and  fork,  a  dinner 
knife  and  fork  and  a  teaspoon. 

A:  Caviar  served  in  this  way,  of 
course,  is  an  hors  d'oeuvre.  I  noticed 
recently,  also  on  a  cruise,  that  when 
a  passenger  ordered  caviar  the  table 
steward  laid  in  place  a  small  hors 
d'oeuvre  fork  and  knife  with  which 
to  eat  it.  You  will  probably  remem- 
ber that  hot,  unbuffered  toast  is 
served  with  the  caviar.  Now,  if  you 
have  an  hors  d'oeuvre  knife,  take  a 
piece  of  the  toast  (broken,  unless  it 
is  a  very  small  piece),  butter  it  or  not 
as  you  choose,  and  with  the  knife 
place  some  of  the  caviar  on  it,  top- 
ping it  with  a  little  bit  of  each  of  the 
garnishes.  You  do  not  use  your  fish 
knife  and  fork  for  this.  If  no  hors 
d'oeuvre  knife  and  fork  have  been 
furnished,  use  the  butter  knife.  The 
lettuce  leaf  is  only  garnish,  and  not 
to  be  eaten  unless  a  fork  is  supplied, 
not  necessarily  even  then. 


Widow's  Social  Life 

Q:  I  lost  my  husband  a  year  ago.  He 
was  a  businessman,  and  we  were  out 
in  public  a  great  deal  together.  I  am 
50  years  old  and  still  like  to  go  out, 
but  I  feel  very  much  alone  when  I  do. 
Do  you  have  any  information  for 
women  in  my  situation?  Should  I  go 
out  to  dinner  alone,  or  should  I  have 
a  lady  friend  accompany  me? 

A:  When  inviting  you  to  dinner  or 
a  party,  the  hostess,  knowing  you  are 
alone,  should  try  very  hard  to  get  an 
extra  man  for  you.  If  feasible,  she 
asks  him  to  pick  you  up  and  of  course 
to  take  you  home.  Or  she  could  ar- 
range for  a  couple  to  do  so.  Begin  to 
cultivate  extra  men  whether  you 
have  any  romantic  interest  in  them 
or  not. 

You  can  also  say,  when  you  are 
invited  to  a  party,  "Would  you  like 
me  to  bring  someone?"  Do  not,  how- 
ever, let  the  lack  of  an  escort  keep 
you  from  accei)ting  invitations.  Do 
make  it  clear  to  your  friends  that 
you  are  interested  in  meeting  men, 
and  ask  them  to  try  to  think  of  some 
for  you,  as  escorts.  You  will  (ind  that 
outside  interests  will  keep  you  alert, 
interested,  and  interesting.  Try  a 
new  hairdresser.  Improve  your  figure 
if  necessary.  Discuss  with  a  close 
friend  whether  you  nccfl  to  change 


your  style  of  dressing.  A  50-year-< 
woman  is  young  today.  E^^en  thou 
you  may  be  depressed  over  bei 
alone,  try  to  think  of  life  as  a  co 
pletely  new  adventure. 


Courtesy  to  the  Groom's  Parents 

Q:  My  son  recently  married,  a 
my  husband  and  I  traveled  acr 
the  country  to  attend  the  weddi 
It  seemed  very  incorrect  to  me  tl 
we  were  not  entertained  in  any  w 
by  the  bride's  parents.  We  were  1 
stranded  at  the  hotel,  were  not 
eluded  in  the  rehearsal  or  the 
hearsal  dinner.  The  bride  mono 
lized  our  son  the  entire  day  of 
wedding.  We  saw  him  just  a  i 
minutes  before  the  ceremony, 
paid  all  our  own  expenses  for  m( 
and  hotel,  and  no  entertainment  ^ 
extended  to  us  at  all.  My  son  s 
paid  some  of  the  expenses  of 
wedding;  for  example,  the  ch< 
pagne.  Are  we  wrong  to  feel  offend 

A:  You  yourself  should  have  ta 
part  in  the  rehearsal,  as  the  mot 
of  the  groom,  for  you  are  seated, 
before  the  seating  of  the  bri 
mother,  and  you  should  have 
ceived  instruction.  You  and  )■ 
husband  should  have  been  at  ] 
rehearsal  dinner.  There  should  1 
been  some  effort  on  the  part  of 
bride's  parents  to  entertain  yoi 
dinner  the  night  before  the  wedd 
or  to  have  you  included  in  a  dii  p 
party  perhaps  given  by  some 
close  to  the  family  for  the  mem' 
of  the  bridal  party  or  out-of-ti 
guests.  It  will  do  no  good  to  ba| 
over  it,  however.  The  kind  thifl 
do  is  to  convince  yourselves  that| 
were  not  wittingly  slighted.  I 
parents  of  the  bride  obviously  I 
not  know  what  was  expectecl 
them.  Weddings  are  difficult,  JL 
vous  times  for  everybody  invoP  P 
Be  happy  this  one  is  over,  and ' 
forward  to  a  happy  future  for  ] 
son  and  his  bride. 


Miss  Vanderbill  welcomes  qui 
lions  jrom  readers,  to  be  answeT\ 
in  this  column  as  space  perm 


A  new  booklet  by  Amy  Vandi 
"Teen  Manners,"  is  now  ava 
to  Journal  readers.  Other  bo 
are:  " En^anement  and  Weddim 
quette,"  "Table  Mantiers"  and" 
/etiquette."  Send  2.^>c  in  coin  fof 
liooklet  ordered  to  Miss  Amy  Vi 
Iritl,  liox  Il5.'>.  Weston,  Conn. 
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Share  the  happy  family  feehng 
. .  .plan  a  Sunday  visit 
by  Long  Distance 


) 


What  better  day  to  keep  in  touch  than 

the  day  that  belongs  to  f  amiUes ! 

So  why  not  start  Sunday  with  a  visit  by  phone 

Lowest  rates  are  in  effect  all  day. 

There's  no  need  to  wait  till  evening. 

Call  early  this  Sunday.  And  you'll  agree, 

it's  the  next  best  thing  to  being  there. 


S\  Bell  System 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraoh 
and  Associated  Companies 


This  isn't 
just  anotlier 
copjrcat 
tampon 


The  new  Yv{si^\  Ism^m 
is  ^SL^A^v  to  use  and 
absorbs  more,  too. 


Only  new  Kotex  tampons  are 
compressed  so  small  for  easier  insertion. 

Great  for  beginners! 


Only  new  Kotex  tampons  have  a 
dainty  inserter  stem. 

No  bulky  cardboard  applicators. 


And  best  of  all,  new  Kotex 
tampons  protect  hours  longer. 

Absorb  even  more  than  the 
leading  tube-type  tampon. 


ANOTHIN  NIW  PRODUCT  PHOM   K  I  M Ut RL V  CL* RK 


mUR  MONEY 


Q:  My  father's  dentist  has  told  him 
he  must  have  some  expensive  work 
done  on  his  teeth  som'etime  during 
the  next  few  months.  I  hear  that  rules 
for  deduction  of  medical  expenses 
from  the  Federal  income  tax  are  to  be 
changed  drastically  beginning  with 
1967.  Will  there  be  any  tax  advan- 
tage for  my  father — he's  66 — in  sched- 
uling the  work  this  year  instead  of 
next? 

A:  Yes!  Under  the  new  rules,  persons 
aged  65  or  over  will  not  be  allowed, 
as  they  are  now,  to  deduct  all  medical 
and  dental  expenses.  Beginning  in 
1967,  your  father  will  be  able  to  de- 
duct only  those  medical  expenses 
that  exceed  3  percent  of  his  adjusted 
gross  income  (including  drugs  and 
medicines  that  exceed  1  percent  of  his 
adjusted  gross  income).  Therefore,  it 
would  definitely  be  to  his  advantage 
to  have  the  dental  work  done — and 
to  pay  for  it — this  year  when  he  can 
still  deduct  medical  expenses  from 
the  first  $1. 

Q:  Why  don't  they  print  our  paper 
money  in  different  colors  for  different 
denominations — a  $1  "redback,"  a 
$5  "blueback,"  a  $10  "yellowback," 
and  a  $20  "greenback,"  perhaps?  It 
would  look  a  lot  more  cheerful  and  be 
easier  to  distinguish  by  those  who 
can't  see  well. 

A:  Treasury  officials  believe  that  our 
simple  and  unchanging  color  scheme 
helps  the  public  to  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  our  paper  tuoney  and 
also  helps  curb  count'  .citing.  To- 
day's "dull"  U.S.  doV  .iS  are  widely 
regarded  as  the  most  difficult  cur- 
rency in  the  world  to  reproduce 
illegally. 

Q:  In  the  August  issue,  you  reported 
that  in  a  divorce,  legal  fees  alone  run 
between  $500  and  $2,5(K)  for  each 
spouse  in  the  $10,000-$20,0()0  family 
income  range,  more  if  the  divorce  is 
messy  and  drawn  out.  How  much 
cheaper  are  Mexican  or  Nevada  di- 
vorces? 

A:  Generally,  total  fees  for  the  two 


Mexican  lawyers  representing  ea 
party  run  $250-$300.  To  this 
round-trip  air  fare  for  the  spouse  w 
makes  the  trip — plus  living  expens 
for  the  time  spent  south  of  the  bord 
This  might  add  up  to  $600-$650. 

For  a  Reno  divorce,  legal  fees  av 
age  about  $350  for  the  spouse  w 
goes  there  and  about  $150  for 
other  spouse.  Living  costs  for 
weeks  run  about  $600  and,  of  cour 
there  are  transportation  costs  as  w( 

In  either  case,  there  will  be  lej 
fees  for  the  lawyers  who  draw  up  i 
preliminary  separation  agreemei 
which  is  the  basis  for  a  Mexican 
Reno  divorce.  Here,  the  amounts  w 
depend  on  how  much  negotiating  a 
financial  argument  there  is  betwe 
husband  and  wife— and  these  fact( 
could  add  thousands  of  dollars 
the  total  cost. 

Q:My  father  is  71  and  semiretirc 
He's  in  good  health,  wants  to  cc 
tinue  working  and  is  perfectly  cap 
ble  of  earning  a  comfortable  incoi 
as  a  part-time  draftsman.  But  unc 
the  Social  Security  rules  he  m 
bring  home  only  $1,500  a  year  bef( 
he  starts  forfeiting  benefits.  W 
does  the  Social  Security  law  penal 
those  who  want  to  continue  worki 
after  the  "official"  retirement  age: 
A:  The  whole  purpose  of  retirenu 
benefits  under  Social  Security  is 
make  up  for  lost  income — not  simp 
to  provide  a  flat  sum  for  everyr 
when  they  cross  a  certain  age  hi 
whether  or  not  they  need  the  exi 
financial  assistance. 

If  the  "retirement  test"  we 
scrapped,  it  would  cost  the  Social  5 
curity  System  a  total  of  $2  billior 
year,  the  equivalent  of  a  boost  in  t 
tax  on  wages  shared  by  cmployi 
and  employees  of  a  full  1  percent, 
would  benefit  only  one  in  13  of  I 
day's  Social  Security  bcneficiar 
and  primarily  those  who  would  le: 
need  the  extra  benefit. 

Actually,  if  your  father  is  now 
ceiving  the  maximum  Social  Securi 
{continui 


By  Sylvia  Porter 
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Don't  be  trapped  i;i  a 
no-go  body  when  you're 
feeling  in  ajj«>-go  mood 


Emilio  Pucci's  wizardry  is  in  this  design  for 
Formfit/Rogers.  Body-shaped  to  follow  your  curves 
all  the  way  around.  With  no  side  seam  to  break  the 
natural  line.  Low  at  the  sides  for  extra  freedom 


and  this  year's  cut-out  clothes.  Stretch  front  and 
back  bands  allow  natural  body  movement. 
Style  0508  in  tricot.  White  and  new  fashion  colors 
Sizes  32A-38C,  $4.  (In  lace,  $5.) 


For  the  many  women  you  are... bodies  by 

Formfit/Rogers 

530  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.Y.  I003E.  A  DIVISION  OF  SENESCO.  |(^| 


All  CANNON?  towels  will  stay  lastingly  free  from  puckering. 


Come  close... touch  the  luxury  of  Cannon 


Set  the  winter  alight  with  a  wealth  of  roses,  warm  and  ih 
and  glowing  with  summer  on  Cannon's  Rose  Arcade  towel.  In  p 
yellow,  blue,  or  violet,  framed  all  around  and  reversing  to  malcl 
solid  pastels.  About  $3.  At  fine  department  stores.  Cannon  Mills,  1 
New  York  10020 


CANNON  1 


mm  ofJwmJaM^ 


c  NDING  YOUR  MONEY 


mmed 


lor  a  reured  indix-idual,  he 
r3m  as  much  as  $3,730.80  be- 
be  forfeits  aU  Social  Security 
£tSw  Next  year,  when  he  reaches 
72,  he'U  be  able  to  earn  any 
ant  without  forfeiting  a  penny  of 
al  Security  benefits. 

¥e  have  outgroirn  our  5-\-e9r-old 
and  want  a  new  station  wagon, 
lid  we  get  a  better  deal  trading 
old  car  to  a  new<ar  dealer  or 
ig  it  to  a  ised-car  dealer? 
depends,  but  here's  how  to  find 
which  is  the  better  deal.  Negoii- 
th  the  new<ar  dealer  as  if  you 
ided  to  pay  cash  for  the  station 
Then  ask  him  how  much  the 
price  wtNjkl  be  red\Ked  by  a 
-in  of  the  old  sedan.  Finally,  ask 
!d-car  dealer  how  much  he  would 
\-ou  for  >-our  old  car.  If  the  used- 
ieakr  offers  more  than  the  new- 
deakr  offers,  sell  the  car  inde- 
ently.  and  take  the  cash  deal  for 
station  wagon.  Repeat  this 
ess  with  several  auto  dealers  to 
out  where  you  can  get  the  best 
for  you. 

low  do  I  find  a  reliable  stock 
er  who  is  willing  to  take  on  a 

account? 
t's  wisest  for  >-ou.  as  a  beginner 
no  knowledge  about  any  of  the 
erage  firms  in  your  area,  to 
a  member  of  the  New  York 
c  Elxchange.  Call  on  at  least  three 
na  NYSE  firms  in  \-our  neigh- 
ood  and  ask  each  firm  if  it  is  wiU- 
handle  a  small  account.  Dis- 
3four  investment  objectives  with 
jistered  represratative  i  "stock 
at  each  firm  and  ask  for  his 
nmendations  on  an  investment 
Request  research  reports  from 
firm  on  the  securities  suggested 
Study  and  compare  the  qual- 
this  materiaL 

the  broker  who  suggests 
i  that  sean  most  suitable  to 
own  position  and  prospects, 
"financially  undress"  Teh  him 
riiole  truth  about  your  finanrial 
instances,  needs,  investment 
.  The  more  you  tell  htm,  the 
r  he  can  ad\-ise  you  on  appro- 
t  investmrats. 

man  who  described  himself  as  a 
ace  inspector"  turned  up  at  our 
ibor's  house  recently.  He  com- 
If  dismantled  the  furnace,  de- 
d  it  so  dangerous  that  he  could 
good  consdoQce"  put  it  back 
r.  He  then  suggested  our  nei^ 
iqr  a  itew  furnace,  whicii  he  could 
for  S900.  Although  the  origi- 
was  ool\-  five  years  old. 
eigjibor  was  so  scared  the  house 
bum  down  that  she  msistpf' 
nrinod  go  along  with  the  deal 
old  her  this  was  a  racket  and  re- 
to  let  the  same  "inspector"  in 
when  he  appeared  a  few 
later.  Were  we  right? 
Sl  Your  stor>-  is  the  classical 
the  itinerant  gypster  who  ped- 


dles overpriced  home  hardware  by 
high^jressure  scare  tactics.  Your 
neighbor  sfaould  have  diecked  on  this 
peddler's  reputation  before  signing 
tq)  for  a  new  furnace,  or  have  dealt 
strictly  with  established,  reputable 

local  f^npanjeS 

Q:  We  fAaa  to  buy  a  new  SaO.OOO 
home,  and  we're  wondering  e3^tly 
how  much  we  could  save  in  interest 
by  getting  a  10-  oa-  20-year  mwt^iee 
instead  ol  a  30-year  kiaiL 
A;  If  \-ou  can  handle  a  monthly  pay- 
moit  of  S222-06  a  month.  >xki*U  be 
able  to  save  a  total  of  S16.525J30  on  a 
10-year  \-Sl  a  30-\-ear  home  mortgage 
at  6  percent  interest.  Here  is  a  diart 
comparing  monthly  payments  and 
total  interest  on  S30.0o6  mortgages 
of  \-arious  life  spans  at  6  percent  in- 
teresL 


Life  of 
Xkxtgage 
10  years 
20  years 
dOytars 


Monthly 

$14^29 

SI  !9  92 


Total 
Intemea 
$  6.646l00 
$14,^.60 
823.171:20 


Q:  1  am  an  eoooomKS  major  at  al- 
lege and  would  like  to  get  a  job  in  a 
stock-brokerage  firm  after  I  gradu- 
ate. But  I  hear  that  Wall  Street  is  a 
dead  end  for  womerL  What  are  my 
charKes  in  the  investmoit  business 
today? 

A:  It's  true  that  WaD  Street  has 
never  been  a  leader  in  hiring  women 
to  fill  responsible  jobs.  But  it's  also 
true  that  opportunities  are  now  be- 
giiming  to  grow  for  qualified,  edu- 
cated women.  SitKre  1950  the  number 
of  sakswomen  in  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  member  firms  has  leaped 
from  180  to  about  2.000.  and  hun- 
dreds of  women  are  seeking  advanced 
training  at  the  New  York  Institute 
of  Finance — "where  Wall  Street  goes 
to  sdnoL" 

.A  key  factor  helinng  your  chanres 
for  a  good  job  on  Wall  Street  is  the 


nation  5  nxKinting  diortage  of  stod^ 
brokers.  This  shwtage  means  that 
eve-  the  male  boklouts  of  WaD  Street 
V.  De  forced  to  -ook  iacreasingly  for 
•  er  to  handle 
rsentbuaness. 

3/tss  PortfT  Kekomes  fuestitms  from 
readers.  Those  ef  gfrnral  udertst  trill 
be  ansttertd  m  this  eobmn  as  space 
ftermis. 
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You  started  out  in  life  with 
cuddly  soft  hands. 

Since  then,  hot  water, 
harsh  cleansing  agents 
and  scouring  pads  haven't 
done  them  much  good.  But 
Dermassage  Lotion  can. 

You  see,  Dermassage  is 
real  skin  medication. 
That's  its  job.  In  fact,  over 
4,000  hospitals  put  it  to  task  each  day  in 
regular  patient  skin  care. 

Dermassage  super-medicated  moisture 
penetrates  deep  into  "water-dry"  hands.  Its 
emollients  smooth  and 
soften  rough,  red  hands. 
And  its  healing  agents  do 
just  that-help  heal  cracked, 
chapped,  irritated  hands. 

Our  advice.  Put  the  lid 
on  pot-marked  hands. 

Discover  Dermassage, 
the  hospital-proved 
skin  lotion. 


.  Watch  the 
I  Dean  Martin  Show, 
Thursday.  October  27, 
in  color,  NBC-TV, 
1011  P.M.,  N.Y.C.T. 


Or,  use  super-moisturizing  Dermassage  Skin  Cream 

You'll  love  it  ,  .  .  it's  the  "ligtit"  one! 


WOMEN 
&SOON 


NEVER  SERVE 
COCKTAILS  NUDE 

Everybody  knows  that  a  martini  with- 
out an  olive  or  a  lemon  twist  is  known  as 
naked. 

It  takes  a  little  pearl  onion  to  make  a 
Gibson.  Without,  it  is  INDECENT! 

A  daring  new  breed  of  cocktail  fanatics 
refuses  to  be  bound  by  old  traditions. 
Whether  ready-bottle-mi.xed  or  hand- 
stirred,  the  brightest,  newest,  emanci- 
pated cocktails  are  likely  to  be  touched 
with  wild  fantasy. 

Martini  olives  may  be  plain  or  stuffed 
with  almonds  as  happily  as  pimientos. 
They  can  be  black,  green  or  in-between, 
big,  little  or  stupendous. 

But  olives  are  only  the  beginning. 
Bright,  up-and-coming  Executive  Types 
are  punctuating  their  martinis  with 
cooked  shrimj)  (little  pink  commas);  tiny 
exclamatory  artichoke  hearts;  three 
subtle  dots  of  red  salmon  caviar;  em- 
[)hatic,  infantile  pickled  green  baby  egg- 
plants (cut  in  half) ;  or  a  dice  or  slice  of 
unquestionably  fresh  raw  onion  (on  a 
string  instead  of  a  toothpick) ! 

All  such  garnishes— and  this  is  impor- 
tant— should  be  well-rinsed  before  dunk- 
ing. Who  wants  brine  in  his  gin? 

Be  advised  ...  all  Manhattans  are  not 
necessarily  wedded  to  cherries.  Filberts 
or  hazel  nuts  were  used  in  the  days  of 
Bonnie  Prince  Edward.  Macadamia  nuts 
are  fine  if  you're  feeling  millionaire-ish. 
So  is  an  almond,  or  even  a  walnut  half. 

Whiskey  sours  are  grand  when  served 
with  a  grape,  a  kumquat  or  a  gaggle  of 
blueberries. 

Fresh- vegetable  garnishes  are  novel 
and  tasty.  A  Gimlet  takes  to  a  cucumber 
peel.  Spring  onions,  unpeeled  cucumber 
sticks  or  thin  leafy  stalks  from  a  celery 
heart  are  fun  stirrers  for  bloody  marys. 
Or  pop  in  raw  cauliflowerets,  or  chunk  of 
fennel  (it  has  a  faint  anise  flavor).  A  leaf 
of  fresh  spinach,  a  radish  rose,  a  tiny, 
tiny  Brussels  sprout  or  a  cherry  tomato 
(fresh  or  pickled)  adds  bounce  to  a  bull- 
shot  (also  a  bloody  mary). 

SHAKING  COCKTAIL  NEWS 

Only  last  year,  cocktail  buffs  were  be- 
ginning to  emerge  from  a  state  of 
shock— pleasurable  shock.  After  years  of 
looking  down  their  sensitive  noses,  they 
were  finally  admitting  that  certain  bot- 
tled cocktail  mixes  were  (jood  better,  in 
many  ca.ses,  than  any  you  could  squeeze, 
strain,  measure,  stir,  whirr,  or  shake  up 
for  yourself. 

No  minor  triumph,  this  breakthrough. 
Always  before,  the  cognoscente  had  con- 
sidered the  perfect  cocktail  almost  as 
fleeting  and  tricky  as  a  souffle''. 

COCKY  PREPARATIONS 

llcuhlein  was  first  on  the  scene  with 
an  11-to-l  martini,  crisp  and  dry  as  a 
whip  of  cold  wind  acri)s.s  the  night  des- 
iTl.  Now  they  have  14  different  kinds  of 


cocktails  with  liquor  includtd  — all 
usual  favorites  plus  gimlet,  Scotch 
sidecar  and  stinger.  Coming  this  m 
in  five  flavors— Heublein's  new  48- 
party-size  bottles  from  which  you 
pour  12  to  16  cocktails. 

Calvert's  cocktail  mixes  are  Very 
They,  too,  have  Daiquiri,  Manhatt 
extra-dry  martinis  and  whiskey  sour 
well  as  Margarita  the  latest  tequ 
rage,  served  in  chilled  glasses  rin 
brimmed  by  dipping  first  in  lime 
lemon  juice,  then  in  crystal  salt. 

Schenley  has  entered  the  lists,  clari( 
ing  to  the  thirsty  world  that  th 
whiskey  sour  mix  is  made  with  I.  ' 
Harper  bourbon,  Daiquiri  with  Cruz 
rum,  and  martinis  with  Plymouth 
(all  Schenley's  own  brands).  S.  Gordor 
naturally,  uses  Gordon's  gin  in  th 
ready-to-pour  martinis.  And  Baca: 
puts  Bacardi  rum  in  bottled  daiquiri  a 
Bacardi  cocktails. 

ADD  SPIRIT! 

Going  strong  and  growing  long  a 
longer  is  the  list  of  mixes  to  which  y 
add  your  own  choice  of  spirit. 

Holland  House  was  the  pioneer,  \ 
many  new  names  followed  fast. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  'T'"— a  curious  bra 
name — is  a  hot  sensation,  a  very  sp 
and  ardent  bloody  mary  mix.  You  i 
vodka  or  gin,  white  rum  or  even  tequ 

Steero,  the  old-time  bouillon-cube 
pie,  have  just  loosed  "Bullshot,"  a  q 
ruple  strength  consomme  to  mix 
vodka  and  ice  for  "Ox  on  the  Rck  1 
serve  hot  as  a  bracer. 

Party  Tyme!  is  a  full,  full  line  of  w( 
derful  mixes,  just  made  for  rum,  vodt 
gin,  whiskey  or  whatever.  Especia 
good  are  the  Planter's  Punch,  Mai 
and  Screwdriver  mixes. 

Allied  to  Party  Tyme!  are  D 
Tyme!  mixes,  low-calorie  and  artiih  u. 
sweetened.  Not  bad.  Not  bad  at  all. 

Trader  Vic,  the  old  master  mixer  hi 
self,  has,  after  years  of  coaxing  and  fei 
ing,  poured  out  his  exotic  drink  se(TOt^ 
but  only  to  bottles.  .  .  . 

The  original  "Mai  Tai"  c.irkt: 
which  the  Trader  brought  back  fr^ 
Tahiti  25  years  ago,  can  now  be  fail  I  ifi; 
reproduced  in  anyone's  home.  A  cii  i  us 
pineapple  kicker,  this  is  "a  diii' n 
drink— perfect  for  jaded  palates  il 
have  tried  them  all."  All  it  takes  is  ^ 
Tai  mix  and  rum,  half  and  half,  tl  'ii. 
over  cracked  ice  in  a  big  glass.  Pro 
garnish  is  a  modest  orchid,  a  cherry  t 
a  pineapple  chunk,  but  mint  leaves  > 
do  if  you  lack  an  orchid. 

For  an  absolutely  authentic  Tra 
Vic  Scorpion,  with  its  sting  of  tart  lerr 
and  orange  and  echo  of  almond,  > 
need  not  only  rum  and  mix,  but  al* 
straw  and  gardenia. 

For  a  London  sour,  a  'limey  "nr 
and  leiTion  drink  to  surprise  ami  i 
the  taste  buds,  introduced  at  the  oy 
ing  of  Trader  Vic's  in  the  London  1 
ton,  use  Scotch  whisky  (you  ('((H 
bourbon  or  rum;  then  the  name  is  "Ea 
ern  sour"),  a  bottle  of  mix  (follow 
label  directions)  and  two  miniature  sill 
Hags  tied  together  Union  .lack  :uui  ( 
Glory  astraddle  the  rim  of  a  full  lioul 
old-fashioned  glass.  Jolly  good! 

Navy  Grog,  a  powerful  brew  tl 
shouts  of  grapefruits,  lemon  and  lii 
with  "just  an  accent  of  rare  spice 
called  the  "traditional  favorite  of  hue 
neers  from  Tortuga  to  San  Franc' 
re(|iiires  mix,  rum  and  the  sanii-  pi 
beaker,  with  a  rock-candy  stirrer  to 
on  hoard  in  a  storm!  I'ineapple  ''hi 
and  mint  if  you  pleuHe,    Poity  (  'aNW 
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Two  New  Breck  Shampoos. 

Now  you  can  insure  the  beauty 
and  lasting  quality  of  your  hair- 
color  when  you  shampoo. 
If  you  tint  or  use  semiperma- 
nent haircolor,  Green  Breck 
Shampoo  for  Color  Treated  Hair 
helps  insure  against  color  wash- 
out. Leaves  haireasyto  manage, 
if  you  lighten  or  tone,  Blue 
Breck  Shampoo  for  Color 
Treated  Hair  has  rich  condition- 
ers that  add  lustre  and  beauty 
to  damaged  hair.  Its  gentle 
lather  soothes  and  smooths 
while  it  helps  protect  against 
color  change. 

Prove  it  to  yourself.  Try  the  new 
Breck  Shampoo  for  Color 
Treated  Hair  that's  right  for  you. 
If  it  doesn't  perform  as  we  say, 
send  the  label  to  John  H.  Breck, 
Inc.,  Wayne,  New  Jersey,  and 
we'll  refund  the  purchase  price. 


BRECK 

SHAMPOO 
FOR  COLOR 
TREATED  HAIR 


Mail  coupon  to:  Westinghouse  Flowers,  P.O.  Box  1700,  Dept.  LHJ,  Rose- 
vilie  Station,  Newark,  N.  J.  07107.  Gentlemen:  I  pick  this  arrangement. 
Enclosed  you'll  find  □  check  □  money  order  for  $4.99  and  the  @  from 
the  carton  of  Westinghouse  light  bulbs  I  bought.  Please  send  flowers  tO: 

Name  


Address. 
City  


-State. 


.Zip. 


Name 


.J  l_. 


These  lifelike  flower  arrangements 
can  be  yours  when  you 
buy  Westinghouse  light  bulbs. 


Here's  what  to  buy: 


Extra  Ule" 


Nfj.v  :.ii.iije  Extra  Life*  bulbs... 
Soft,  glare-free,  longer-burning 
light  in  40, 60,  75,  100,  and  1 50 
w^jtt  sizes,  plus  3-way  bulbs. 


> 

i 


9 


New  low-cost  standard  bulbs... 
Acompletejine  of  popular  sizes: 
15,  25,  40,  60,  75,  100,  150. 
and  200  watt  plus  3  way  bulbs. 


You  can  be  sure  if  it's  Westinghouse  (w) 


di 

^ 


■Ov*r  publl(h*d  avvraf*  lit*  o<  houMhol'l  bulbi.    WtdlnghouM  Cl«clrlc  Corp,,  lamp  Olvltlon,  ■loomllcid,  N*w  JtrMy. 


OW  TO  MAKE  A  PARTY  WITH  A  TV  DINNER 

Things  Your  Mother  Never  Taught  You 


re  you  heard  the  story  of  the  famous  hostess  whose  caterers  got  lost  in 
\v(H)dsof  Westchester?  She  sent  her  family  scourinK  near-by  villages 
|T\'  dinners,  which  were  served  forth  on  her  finest  Spode.  Nobody  guessed. 
It's  a  true  story,  which  started  us  thinking  .  .  . 


Especially  with  the  advent  of  international  frozen 
dinners  like  (lerman,  Mexican,  Italian  and  Chi- 
nese   private  or  parly  life  can  be  entertainingly  easy 
and  amazingly  economical.  Guests  get  fed  for 
about  70  cents  ajiiece !  The  clue,  of  course,  is 
the  pretty,  healed  dinner  plate,  plus  a  touch  of 
this  or  thai  before  c(X)king,  some  flourishes  later. 

Follow  the  printed  directions  slavishly. 
Hut  if  you  can't  be  Ijolhered  preheating  the 
oven,  or  if  heating  more  than  si.\  dinners,  just  add  an 
extra  10  minutes  to  the  baking  lime.  We  found  that 
on  2  racks,  in  an  average  aparlment-sized  oven,  we  could 
heal  10  dinners.  Be  sure  to  stagger  and  stack  the  pans  so  the 
Hir  circulates  happily  around  the  edges  and  underneath.^ 


ovens  are  not  necessary.  Fancy  this 
lean  stack  a  couple  or  three  or  four 
lers  in  a  large,  deep,  heavy 
:h  oven  on  top  of  tiie  stove,  or  in  an 
ric  skillet.  They  won't  burn 
|u  |Hil  a  double  thickness  of  aluminum 
|ii  t  lie  bottom  of  the  pan.  Another 
lor  dinners  that  do  not  bid  you  turn 
a  section  of  foil  for  browning  -pour  1 '  ,  inches 
|iig  water  into  the  bollom  of  the  Dutch 

or  electric  skillet.  Use  a  rack  on  the  bollom  or  make  one  by 
Hung  holes  in  an  aluminum  pie  pan.  Turn  it  upside 
|i  in  the  water.  Slack  dinners  on  top  of  pie  pan  and  cover.  Heat  at  375° 
{450°  as  for  an  oven)  for  about  25  minutes,  or  until  lovely-steamy. 


hat  presto-changes  food  into  a  PARTY  are  the  personal  touches.  Some 
go  on  before  healing,  such  as,  on  a  Chinese  dinner,  toasted 
sesame  seeds  added  to  the  chop  suey  or  chow  mein,  and  fresh  or  freeze- 
dricd  diced  green  peppers  on  the  rice.  Pimiento  strips  or 
sliced  black  olives  go  on  Italian  lasagna.  Others  are  after-cooking 
thoughts- shredded  lettuce  or  grated  cheese  on  Mexican  enchiladas; 

chopped  onions  and/or  sour  cream  topping  refried  beans.  Play  by  play, 
e's  how  to  make  a  German-style  TV  dinner  more  gemullicli.  Pull  back  foil. 
Crumble  a  gingersnap  over  the  SaiicThralen  (an  old  Bavarian  custom). 
A  speck  of  powdered  allspice  and 
2  or  3  canned  cooked  apple  slices  on  red  cabbage; 
an  extra  dab  of  butter  on  Spdtzle  (light-as- 
Ai|  dumplings  I.  A  sliver  of  cinnamon  stick  on  fruit 
pote.  Replace  foil  tightly.  Garnish  each  plate 
with  dill  pickles,  radishes  and  watercress. 
Plenty  of  rye  and  pumpernickel  bread  on 
hand?  Warm!  Mugs  of  beer,  real  or  root— cold! 


How  to  feel  40%  bounder 

than  yesterday: 

Start  today  with 
Post  40%  Bran  Flakes. 
It  s  the  hran  cereal 
that's  more  fun  to  eat- 
flakier,  tastier,  never  heavy 
like  other  hrans. 
Its  the  delicious  way 
to  get  the  hulk  you  ma^ 
need  in  your  diet.  Its^ 
the  feel-good  cereal 
from  Post. 
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A  Ladies'  Home  Journal  Campaign 


THE  PERFECT 
DAY-CARE  HOME 
FOR  TOMMY 


"The  idea  of  turning  to  others  to  care  for  my  child  disturbed 
me.  Then  I  found  a  happy  solution."     By  Charlotte  Painter 


Bui  who  ivill  take  care  oj  Tommy  if 
I  work?  We  mothers  find  many 
answers  to  this  question  nowadays, 
where  years  ago  there  were  few. 
But  it's  still  a  troubling  question, 
for  what  we  mean  when  we  ask  it, 
of  course,  is  who  will  take  as  good 
care?  I  found  a  happy  solution  when 
my  child  and  I  were  living  in  Santa 
Cruz  County,  California.  He  spent 
a  lot  of  his  time  in  a  family  day- 
care home. 

The  idea  of  turning  to  others  for 
the  care  of  my  child  disturbed  me 
a  great  deal.  That  was  partly  be- 
cause the  necessity  for  it  came  as  a 
sudden  shock — Tommy's  father 
died  just  after  he  was  born.  But, 
after  a  while,  I  realized  that  I  had 
never  intended  to  stop  working, 
that  I  had  been  writing  for  some 
years  and  would  have  always  found 
some  way  to  go  on  with  it.  It's  al- 
most as  unnatural  for  a  writer  to 
give  up  writing  as  it  is  for  a  mother 
to  abandon  a  child.  And  so  there 
was  no  way  for  me  to  put  a  self- 
pitying  construction  on  my  prob- 
lem, but  I  was  still  very  anxious 
about  it.  Only  later  did  I  come  to 
believe  it's  one  of  the  sweeter  prob- 
lems life  offers,  because  there  are 
good  human  solutions  to  it.  It  isn't 
always  easy,  and  there  isn't  just  one 
solution,  I've  found,  for  the  prob- 
lem changes  as  the  baby  becomes 
a  child  and  as  the  child  grows. 

There  were  other  things  I  tried 
before  the  day-care  home.  At  first, 
when  he  was  very  small  and  we  were 
staying  with  my  mother,  I  went 
out  to  write  in  a  studio  I  had  rented, 
and  left  him  in  the  hands  of  my 
mother  and  her  maid  Anna  Belle. 
There  was  nothing  to  make  me 
anxious  in  that  arrangement.  Soon, 
though,'when  I  felt  I  must  be  on  my 
own  again  and  we  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, strangers  had  to  be  intro- 
duced. Yet  who  remains  a  stranger 
to  a  baby  for  long? 

We  had  Lupita,  a  Mexican  col- 
lege girl,  who  came  to  stay  with 
Tommy  in  the  apartment  every 
day.  She  was  loving  and  gay,  and 
gave  him  great  warmth  and,  as  he 
began  to  talk,  a  few  words  of 
Spanish. 

Soon  his  needs  underwent  a 
subtle  change,  however.  About 
four  months  after  his  first  birthday, 
he  was  able  to  walk  to  my  study 
dofjr  and  reach  for  the  knob.  He 
couM  touch  it  with  his  fingertips, 
even  though  he  couldn't  yet  grasp 
it.  "Ma-am-ahh!"  he  would  shout, 
his  voice  inflecting  what  it  hadn't 
yet  the  words  for.  Comt'  out!  I  want 
everyone  with  me!  It  would  take 
sterner  ambitions  than  my  own  to 
resist  such  an  ap[>eal  for  very  long. 
And  <¥>  \  knew  something  else  must 
be  trierl. 

I  telephoner]  the  local  nursrty 
8chof>],  But  no,  they  couldn't  tJike 


Author  with  son  Tommy:  "/  am  the  one  he  depends  on  for  his  ultimate  care." 


him  before  he  was  two  and  a  half. 
Just  as  I  was  about  to  hang  up,  the 
nursery-school  director  said,  "Why 
don't  you  try  Ruth  Pegoda?"  She 
went  on  to  explain  that  Mrs.  Pegoda 
had  a  day-care  home,  licensed  by 
the  Welfare  Department.  And  that 
the  county  office  could  give  me 
other  names  if  Mrs.  Pegoda's  quota 
was  filled. 

I  let  things  ride  for  a  few  weeks. 
Lupita  would  be  returning  to 
Mexico  to  school  at  the  end  of 
August.  I  had  promised  her  a  job 
until  then.  Besides,  I  didn't  like 
the  institutionalized  sound  of  it: 
licensed  home. 

Were  they  "inspected  and  gov- 
ernment approved?"  Were  the 
children  from  broken  homes,  wel- 
fare cases?  Disturbed  children? 
Socially,  perhaps  morally, 
deprived  children?  Twentieth-cen- 
tury Olivers  hungry  for  porridge?  I 
didn't  realize  until  later  that  I  was 
letting  two  terms—welfare  and 
license— evoke  a  false  image  of  just 
what  a  day-care  home  is,  without 
troubling  to  get  correctly  informed. 

Along  about  mid-August,  I  be- 
gan to  notice  another  trend  in  my 
boy.  He  became  extremely  gregari- 
ous. Lupita  wasn't  enough.  I  wasn't 
enough.  He  fretted  restlessly  for 
other  company.  He  shouted  with 
joy  when  other  children  visited  us, 
raged  if  we  byi^assed  their  houses 
on  some  errand.  There  were  no 
other  childn-n  his  age  in  our  neigh- 
borhfxxl. 

And  so,  when  Lui)ita  left,  I  lri(-fl 
somelhing  else.  A  very  kindheartcd 
woman  who  had  occasionally  sat  f{)r 


me  in  the  evening  told  me  she  was 
looking  for  work.  She  offered  to 
have  Tommy  in  her  home  mornings 
when  she  frequently  took  care  of 
her  neighbor's  children.  This  turned 
out  to  be  a  mistake.  We  had  schedul- 
ing problems.  Baby-sitting,  as  she 
was  doing  it,  provided  only  pin 
money.  She  needed  and  soon  found 
a  job  outside  the  home. 


and  sister,  watched  Tommy  with 
grave  surprise,  as  he  palled  the 
baby  and  then  reached  for  some 
nearby  cars  and  trucks.  Two  other 
children  were  outside  in  a  play 
yard.  Mrs.  Pegoda  explained  that 
Tommy  would  fill  her  quota  of  six 
if  I  decided  to  leave  him. 

She  was  a  slight  woman  with 
delicate  features;  I  thought  a  little 
on  the  frail  side.  I  wondered  if  she 
really  had  the  stamina  to  hold  up 
under  a  day  of  taking  care  of  six 
children.  She  said.  "Today  it's  very 
calm,  because  school  has  started 
and  my  owti  are  out  of  the  house." 

I  asked  her  how  many  she  had  of 
her  own.  "Oh.  six,"  she  said.  "But 
they're  all  school  age,  so  they're  no 
problem.  But  I  still  enjoy  little  ones 
best."  She  had  been  taking  care  of 
other  women's  little  ones  for  12 
years. 

I  saw  that  I  would  have  to  revise 
my  first  impression  of  her  physical 
strength. 

She  showed  me  around  her  cheer- 
ful house.  There  were  two  large 
rooms  downstairs,  where  the  chil 
dren  took  naps  in  their  own  beds,) 
and  a  sunny,  enclosed  play  area  be- 
hind the  house. 

I  asked  her  how  her  quota  of  six^ 
was  decided  upon,  and  she  ex-s 
plained  that  the  licensing  worker 
based  the  decision  on  the  size  of'i 
the  house  and  Ruth's  own  family 
obligations.  Before  all  her  children, 
reached  school  age,  the  quota  wasi 
lower.  More  than  six  were  seldom^ 
permitted  in  a  home  that  took  onlyi 
very  young  children,  she  said,  and< 


Mrs.  Ruth  Pegoda  with  her  charges:  Hi  r  Ikhik 


I  list  what  Tomtnv  nec/led. 


And  so,  at  last,  I  paid  a  call  on 
Ruth  Pegoda. 

"Haljy!"  Tommy  cried,  darting 
info  Mrs.  I'cgoda's  kitchen,  where 
a  baby  sal  in  the  i)rocess  of  slowly 
flemolisliing  a  biscuit.  Two  tender- 
faced  redheads,  obviously  a  brother 


then  there  would  be  another  helper 
in  the  house.  She  told  me  her  (|uite 
reasonable  fee,  which  included  a  hot 
lunch.  She  said  thai  I  would  i)ay 
only  for  those  days  she  kept  my 
child.  If  he  were  sick,  arratigcmetl 
must  l)e       {continued  on  /)age 


A  person  can  become  so  dependent  on  his 
glasses  he  gets  to  think  of  them  as  his  eyes.  But  he 
forgets  one  thing.  Gradually,  from  year  to  year,  his 
eyes  change.  But  not  his  glasses. 

So  there  comes  a  time  when  his  glasses 
aren't  right  for  his  eyes.  Or  to  put  it  another  way,  his 
eyes  aren't  right  for  his  glasses. 

That's  why,  every  year  or  so,  he  should  be 
sure  to  have  them  re-examined.  His  eyes. 

Better  Vision  Institute 


4Hir  FilN^rwovoii  skiiiiiv  blanket 


Let's  be  frank.  Our  Fiberwoven  skinny  blanket 
isn't  for  everyone.  Not  yet. 

Even  though  it's  warmer  and  stronger  than 
ordinary  blankets.  And  it  doesn't  shrink  (not  at  all). 
Nor  shed.  Nor  pill.  And  it  looks  the  very  same  after  50 
washings  as  it  does  the  day  you  buy  it.  (You  know 
that's  not  true  for  any  other  blanket.) 

Still,  some  women  won't  have  the  courage  to  buy  it. 
They're  used  to  the  fluffy  blankets  their  mothers 
taught  them  to  love  and  cherish.  They're  just  not 
ready  for  the  skinny  blanket  with  its  sculptured  look. 
No  matter  how  handsome  it  is. 

If  that's  you,  consider  our  Fiberwoven  fluffy 
blanket.  The  same  Fiberwoven  process  means  it's 
warmer  and  stronger  than  ordinary  blankets.  And  it 
shrinks  only  about  half  as  much.  With  a  lot  less 
shedding  and  pilling. 

So  it's  pretty  unusual  too.  And  a  whole  lot  better 
than  those  other  fluffy  blankets  it  looks  like.  It's  just 
not  quite  as  good  as  our  Fiberwoven  skinny  blanket. 
But  then,  nothing  is. 

P.S.  If  you  are  ready  for  the  skinny  blanket,  ask 
for  it  by  name.Chatham's"Forecast".  And  in  crib 
blankets,  where  washing  is  so  important,  ask  for 
Chatham's  "Tuffy". 

And  look  for  the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  that 
tells  you  everything  we've  said  about  them  is  true. 

Chatham  Blankets,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 


THIS  IDEA  BOOK  ON  SALE  IN  DRAPERY  DEPARTMENTS 
EVERYWHERE,  OR  SEND  50  CENTS  WITH  THIS  COUPON 

Piease  send  me  my  copy  of  Marie  Graber's  Window  Decorating  Book. 
My  50  cents  is  enclosed. 

Name  


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


GRABER  DRAPERY  FIXTURES  DEPT.  D 


MIDDLETON,  WISCONSIN  53562 


Best  thing  about  fashion  window  treatments  is  they  are  so  easy 
to  do,  even  on  a  budget.  Your  Graber  dealer  has  the  curtain  and 
drapery  rods  and  accessories  you  need  for  elegant  windows, 
imaginative  treatments  and  practical  solutions  for  problem  win- 
dows. Plus,  Marie  Graber's  famous  Window  Decorating  Book  to 
show  you  how  .  .  .  it's  "flairly"  full  of  elegant  window  fashions. 

GRABER  DRAPERY 


FIXTURES  MAKE 
WINDOW  DECORATING 

EASY 


.  MARIE  GRABER 


DAY  CARE  continued 

made  for  him  to  stay  home.  And  she 
would  need  a  doctor's  telephone  number 
and  an  emergency  number  for  the 
mother,  in  case  he  became  sick  at  her 
house.  Discreetly,  she  let  me  know  the 
domestic  status  of  the  other  children  in 
her  care.  One  was  a  child  of  divorced 
parents,  the  others  were  children  whose 
parents  both  worked. 

Ruth's  firm  manner  reassured  me,  and 
so  did  the  stability  of  her  household. 
With  four  or  five  families  relying  on  her 
every  day  and  paying  her,  she  looked 
upon  this  as  a  full-time  job— which,  of 
course,  it  was.  With  children  arriving  at 
her  house  at  eight  in  the  morning  to 
stay  all  day,  I  would  be  able  to  count  on 
her  schedule,  surely. 

As  we  were  coming  back  into  the 
kitchen,  the  smaller  of  the  redheads,  the 
little  girl,  stumbled  and  fell,  knocking 
her  lip  against  a  cabinet.  Ruth's  arms 
were  already  out  before  the  child  fell, 
in  what  a  friend  of  mine  calls  "that 
grabbing  reflex,"  and  although  she  didn't 
catch  her,  she  broke  the  shock  with  a 
hug.  A  small  thing  on  which  to  base  an 
instinctive  trust,  but  enough,  I  thought. 
I  said,  "When  can  Tommy  start?" 

He  thrived  in  the  day-care  home.  At 
Ruth's  suggestion,  he  was  eased  grad- 
ually into  her  routine.  The  first  day  he 
stayed  only  an  hour.  The  next  day  he 
stayed  for  lunch.  When  I  called  for  him 
that  afternoon,  I  could  see  by  the  way 
Ruth  picked  him  up  that  his  charm 
had  already  exerted  itself  on  her.  "He's 
so  affectionate,"  she  said.  "It  usually 
takes  about  a  week  for  them  to  get  used 
to  me,  but  we're  friends  already.  And 
what  an  appetite!  Seconds  on  soup  and 
ice  cream."  Eating  at  Ruth's  large  fam- 
ily table  with  the  other  children  had  a 
happy  effect  on  his  appetite  generally. 
And  later,  when  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  have  a  special  diet,  Ruth  was 
extremely  cooperative.  She  knew  how  to 
withhold  ice  cream  and  cookies,  which 
he  couldn't  have,  without  his  knowing 
that  such  treats  were  being  consumed 
by  the  others.  She  was  a  model  of  tact 
and  helpfulness  in  other  ways,  too.  She 
consulted  my  wishes  about  discipline, 
about  the  pacifier  and  toilet  training. 


0, 


ne  day  when  I  called  for  i  ommy, 
the  licensing  worker  from  the  welfare 
office  was  there  for  one  of  her  regular 
meetings  with  Ruth.  I  told  her  that  I 
hadn't  heard  of  such  licensed  homes  be- 
fore moving  there— were  they  only  in 
Santa  Cruz  County?  She  explained  that 
this  community  service  was  nationwide, 
that  it  sometimes  operated  with  Federal 
funds,  but  was  handled  at  the  county 
level.  California  probably  leads  the  na- 
tion in  licensed  homes  (see  page  78),  and 
their  licensing  workers  seek  to  find  women 
like  Ruth  who  have  a  natural  vocation 
for  child  rearing.  There  are  occasional 
workshops  for  licensing  workers,  at 
which  the  standards  for  day  care  are  dis- 
cus.sed,  as  well  as  meetings  for  day-care 
mothers.  The  concern  is  to  provide  not 
only  maximum  protection  for  the  chil- 
dren but  positive  benefits,  too. 

"Are  there  ever  any  jjroblcms?"  I 
asked  naively.  Ruth  and  tlie  social 
worker  exchanged  humorous  glances. 
"Always!"  Ruth  exclaimed.  And  I  real- 
ized what  she  meant.  That  miniature 
world  of  conflicts  and  liny  needs  is  nctt 
the  iriHlitutionalized  box  I  had  feared, 
but  a  chryHaliH  of  life  to  her.  Somet  imes, 
at  t  he  cod  of  a  day,  I  found  her  looking 
fresher  I  hat]  :il  I  In-  ll(•^;illllinK. 
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And  so,  for  me  the  day-cgre  progi 
was  much  more  than  just  a  solutioi 
the  problem.  It  offered  intangibles 
more  expensive  care  in  our  home  couU 
possibly  have  provided.  From  Ru 
children,  whom  I  often  found  play 
with  Tommy  when  they  came  h( 
from  school,  he  got  a  sense  of  fan 
cooperation.  On  occasional  days  wh( 
had  to  leave  him  after  working  he 
and  Ruth's  husband  had  come  hom 
found  he  had  been  generous  with 
attention.  There  were  countless  si 
services  Ruth  performed  out  of  sir 
affection,  from  getting  him  to  take 
vitamins  to  cutting  his  hair.  He  had 
run  of  her  house  and  all  its  comfo 
but  never  confused  it  with  his  own. 

What  then  can  possibly  be  wr 
with  day  care?  If  all  I  have  said  is  t 
it  must  be  an  ideal  answer.  But  notl 
is  any  more  ideal  than  the  people 
volved.  I'm  sure  the  day-care  motl 
vary  just  as  the  children  cared  for  vi 


^uth  herself  told  me  that  once 
while  she  will  have  a  child  who  mi 
things  hard  for  the  others,  a  spo 
child,  a  child  neglected  or  mistreate 
home.  These  were  things  I  was  anx 
about  at  first,  until  I  felt  sure  of 
group  my  child  was  with.  They  ; 
hard,  and  once  in  a  while  at  the  en 
a  long  day  I  would  see  signs  of  too  n- 
exertion.  There  was,  of  course,  more 
posure  to  possible  infection,  for  I 
had  a  very  vulnerable  age  group, 
for  Tommy  the  exposure  to  the  ac 
ties  of  life  itself  counterbalanced 
danger.  Finally,  it  is  more  or  less  a  si 
term  solution,  for  a  child  may  i 
different  care  as  he  develops.  And 
may  form  a  strong  attachment  for  so 
one  in  the  day-care  home  that  it' 
eventually  be  broken.  Ruth's  son 
became  Tommy's  special  friend.  He 
about  eight,  made  heroic  faces  and 
a  superior  climber  of  trees.  Althoi 
we  left  California  several  months 
Tommy  will  still  say,  "Let's  go 
Mike,"  every  once  in  a  while. 

But  maybe  only  an  adult  would 
such  a  broken  relationship  as  a  dii 
vantage.  It  was,  after  all,  a  good,  str 
encounter.  We  often  bring  subjec 
reactions  to  a  situation  that  a  chil 
untroubled  by.  Some  mothers  say 
a  child  so  young  shouldn't  have  to 
dergo  separation  from  his  mother, 
instance,  and  some  children  would  do> 
less  find  it  difficult.  But  Tommy  had 
temperament  for  it.  He  helped  me  i 
his  diaper  bag  in  the  morning  as 
were  an  attache  case  and  he  were  g' 
off  to  business.  Occasionally,  I  wi 
think,  he's  too  young  to  go  out  into 
world.  But  that  was  in  my  mind, 
in  his. 

Now  he  is  old  enough  to  go  to  nun 
school.  He  has  changed  again,  consi 
things  longer,  is  more  skillful  with 
hands  and  tongue.  His  memory  o 
ates.  And  when  he  asks,  "Let's  go 
Mike,"  I  feel  confident  that  his  me 
ries  of  the  day-care  home  are  good  o 
It  makes  me  realize,  though,  what 
goes  into  that  loaded  (juestion  motl 
ask:  "But  wiio  will  take  care  of  Tomm 
True,  there  may  be  a  certain  mistr 
fulness  in  it  of  other  women,  a 
€!steeming  doubt  that  anyone  else 
do  the  job.  But  more  normally,  I  th 
we  im|)ly  a  reluctance  to  give  up 
rhythm  and  process  of  growth,  day 
day.  We  are.  sending  our  children 
into  the  world,  exposing  their  mem' 
to  imprcHsioiiH  not  of  our  own  mak 
Oflcn,  I'll  liiKl  iiivHcIf  (ciinlhi 


Under  For  both  the  draperies  and  the 
C^^^^  bedspread  as  shown. 
^^^^^1  Draperies  alone  could  cost 
this  much.  The  corners  are 
mitered.  The  generous  hems  ore  blind- 
stitched.  The  pinch  pleats  ore  individually 
sewn  for  a  deeper  fan,  o  fuller  fold. 

See  Burlington  House  on  CBS'  Ed  Sullivan.  October  9. 
and  on  ABC's  Stage  67.  "The  Kennedy  Wit",  October  5 


And  the  spread  is  tailored  of  the  same 
elegant  fabric  as  the  draperies.  In  twin, 
full,  king  or  queen  sizes.  It's  puffed  with 
Kodel®  Quilted  deep  enough  to  sink  into. 
Cut  amply  to  cover  the  fattest  pillow. 

How  are  we  able  to  ensemble  the  cus- 
tom look  for  so  little?  Easily! 

Available  at  retail  stores.  Prices  slightly  higher  on  the  west  coast. 


Burlington  House 


because  we  design,  weave,  cut,  tailor, 
and  line  ourdraperies.  Do  just  about  every- 
thing. From  start  tofinish. That  way,  we  save 
money.  You  save,  too. 

Some  of  our  ensembles  cost  more.  Many 
cost  less.  We're  sure  we  have  one  for  your 
boudoir.  In  a  color  you  crave. 

Burlington  House,  666  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.,  a  div.  of  Burlington  Industries. 

®An  EastmanT.M. 


this  colored  wall 

costs  44 

a  square  foot. 


this  wall  has  all  the 
beauty  of  color, 
design,  pattern  and 
texture  only 
wallpaper  can  give., 
and  it  costs  only 
a  square  foot. 


Why  settle  for  less,  when  the  cost  is  almost  the  same.  Wallpaper  makes  the 
most  of  your  dollar.  You  can  buy  this  wallpaper  for  an  average  9'  x  12'  room 
for  $13.20.  Two  coats  of  paint  cost  about  the  same,  plus  time  and  worry  over 
streaking,  drying,  odors,  messy  brushes.  With  wallpaper  you  get  instant  — 
and  enduring-beauty. ..plus  toxture,  design,  (;attern.  That's  more  than  just 
color.  Wallpaper  is  the  modern  way  to  decorate.  In  the  long  run  you'll  agree 
wallpaper  costs  less. ..and  gives  so  much  more.  Try  it  ■  V\/ant  to  see 
more  of  the  beauty  of  today's  wallpapf.r':, Send  25^  for  a  copy  of 
"How  to  Decorate  with  Wallpaper"  to  the  WALLPAPER  COUNCIL, 
Depf  LHJ  106,  969  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  Nr;w  York  10022. 


DAY  CARE  continued 

wondering  where  he  got  this  or  that  idea, 
only  to  consider  that  it  didn't  come  from 
me.  But  if  it's  a  bright  idea,  I  have  no 
complaint.  I  have  my  work,  and  my 
child,  too,  after  all.  I  think  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  both  of  us  are  confident 
of  the  basic  answer  to  the  question. 


Mother  will,  of  course,  take  care 
Tommy.  I  am  the  one  he  depends 
for  his  ultimate  care,  and  he  knowi 
But  he  knows,  too,  that  as  his  ni 
change  other  people  will  be  helping; 
the  job. 


(This  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  Ji 
articles  about  day-care  centers.) 


Would  This  Day-Care  Plan  Work  for  You? 
By  Joyce  Kuh 


Although  their  very  existence  is,  sur- 
prisingly, unknown  to  many  mothers, 
day-care  homes  such  as  the  one  Tommy 
attended  with  rousing  success  (see  page 
72)  are  available  in  many  areas  of  the 
country.  But  there  are  drawbacks:  Many 
homes  are  unfit,  and  the  good  ones  fre- 
quently have  no  space. 

Why  then,  was  Tommy's  mother  able 
to  solve  her  problem  so  easily?  Living  in 
California  helped.  There  are  8,585  li- 
censed family  day-care  homes  in  Cali- 
fornia— more  than  six  times  as  many  as 
in  any  other  state.  But  even  in  California 
there  are  not  nearly  enough  homes  for 
every  mother  who  wants  one  for  her 
child.  A  few  other  states  have  developed 
family  day-care  programs  that  have  li- 
censed from  800  to  1,200  homes  each— 
in  this  category  are  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Texas,  Virginia,  Colorado, 
Indiana,  Kansas  and  Ohio.  Too  many 
other  states  have  plans  as  well  as  licens- 
ing laws,  but  no  budget  even  for  a  staff 
to  supervise  the  setting  up  and  running 
of  a  program.  And  one  state,  Idaho,  still 
has  no  day-care  plan  at  all. 

In  California  a  family  day-care  home 
is  licensed  to  no  more  than  six  children. 
Like  most  states,  California  handles  day 
care  through  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ments, but  Mnlike  most  states,  very  few 
homes  in  California  are  subsidized.  In 
rare  cases  where  public  funds  do  help 
support  homes  in  California,  the  money 
comes  from  the  Federal  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity— not  from  the  county 
or  the  state.  (In  most  other  states,  the 
majority  of  licensed  homes  are  publicly 
supported,  and  private  homes  that  will 
care  for  children  like  Tommy — whose 
mother  is  not  on  welfare— are  extremely 
hard  to  find.) 

Most  states  require  the  licensing  au- 
thority (welfare  department  or  some- 
times health  or  education  department) 
to  establish  standards  for  family  day- 
care homes  that  are  officially  sanctioned. 
The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  will  issue  guides  to  states  for 
setting  up  day-care  standards — but 
only  if  they  request  such  help.  County 
welfare  departments  usually  license  both 
jjublicand  pri  vat  efamily  day-care  homes. 
Normally  there  is  no  charge  for  a  license. 

License  requirements  in  California  are 
strict.  A  mother  who  wants  to  take  care 
of  other  people's  children  in  her  home 
must  fill  out  lengthy  forms  and  question- 
naires; she  must  be  fingerijrinted,  have 
her  chest  X-rayed,  and  undergo  .search- 
ing interviews  with  an  investigator  who 
will  decide  whether  she  meets  the  re- 
el uircd  moral  and  chara<'t(T  standards. 
The  licensing  authority  also  deciders 
whether  the  applicant's  age  and  temper- 
ament are  suitable,  and  whether  she 
HccmH  capable  of  meeting  her  own  fam- 
ily's needH  as  well  as  tlioHc  of  the  day- 
care childn'n.  Her  whole  family  musi  be 
in  good  phyHical  and  menial  iieallli,  and 
the  family  rnUHt  have  a  Hiable  income, 
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besides  the  day-care  income,  to  pro' 
a  I  adequate  standard  of  living.  Be 
sne  gets  a  license,  her  home  is  inspec 
for  safety,  cleanliness,  sufficient  | 
areas  and  napping  facilities.  After 
earns  a  license,  there  will  be  inspect 
every  six  months  and  she  must  qus 
for  a  renewal  yearly. 

Most  states  have  similar  requireme 
but  not  all  so  rigid.  And  all  stah 
including  California— have  a  large  n 
ber  of  «nlicensed  homes  in  the  st 
Many  unlicensed  homes  operate  illeg 
simply  because  the  mothers  opera 
them  do  not  know  that  licenses  art 
quired.  In  California,  such  operat 
usually  are  not  prosecuted  unless  t 
are  inadequate  or  abusive. 

In  most  states,  fees  in  a  family  < 
care  home  run  from  about  $10  to  $ 
week— which  includes  a  hot  daily  n 
The  licensing  authority  usually  does 
set  a  limit  on  fee,  but  will  sometimes 
gest  an  appropriate  range.  The  ava 
weekly  fee  in  California,  for  a  home 
Tommy's,  is  $15  to  $18. 

According  to  the  Children's  Bup 
about  8  percent  of  all  children  of  w 
ing  mothers  in  the  United  Statesi 
now  being  cared  for  in  family  day- 
homes.  This  kind  of  care  seems  t( 
most  advantageous  for  very  young  i 
dren;  home-like  surroundings  and  i 
vidual  attention  keep  a  toddler  hap 
than  he  might  be  in  a  larger  institut 
(Many  day-care  centers  will  not  1 
children  under  two  years  old.)  Thei 
ily  day-care  home  is  usually  in 
child's  own  neighborhood— a  conv 
ence  for  his  mother  and  a  comfort 
the  child  himself.  Family  day  care 
practical  solution  in  rural  areas  or  Si 
communities  where  the  larger  day- 
center  might  be  too  expensive  to  ru 

The  most  serious  trouble  with  fai 
day  care,  in  fact,  is  that  there  are 
enough  homes  in  any  state  even  tob 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  populat 

In  New  York  State,  there  are  * 
about  200  licensed  homes,  thoughi 
state's  welfare  department  operates 
of  the  most  vigorous  programs  in 
country.  In  New  York  City  alone, 
cording  to  the  Board  of  Health,  t 
are  some  8,000  to  10,000  UHlicensed  hi 
operating!  Even  with  a  "vigorous" 
gram,  apparently,  the  problem  is  to  i 
the  unapi)roved  homes,  and  in  rr  y 
cases,  where  they  do  meet  the  standtk 
to  license  them.  The  only  way  to  act 
plish  this  on  a  large  scale    in  any  sta' 
is  for  the  |)ublic  to  know  what  toM 
in  a  good  day-care  home,  and  hoi 
find  one.  Stale  aulhorilies  invariaki^ 
mothers  lo  check  with  local  welfare  dll 
menis  before  sending  a  child  to  anffk 

A  major  problem  for  ))arenta,  W 
licensed  homes  do  exist  ,  is  that  the hO 
are  not  generally  |)ublici/,e<l  and  th* 
no  easy  way  to  find  out  where  therei 
be  vacancicH.  Ironically,  even  with 
great  need  for  more  homcH,  mUJ^ 
o|)era(ing  short  of  capacity.  I 


Even  if  you  think  "traditional"  and  he  thinks  "modern" 

...don't  despair! 
See  what  a  wonderful  wedding  we  can  help  you  plan. 


Can  a  girl  who  grew  up  in  a  "traditional"  home 
find  happiness  \\  ith  a  guy  who  thinks  '"modern"? 

We  say  "yes"— and  invite  you  to  the  nearest 
Ethan  Allen  gallery  to  see  for  yourself. 

At  Ethan  Allen  stores,  you  won  t  find  just 
furniture  salesmen— you'll  find  idea  salesmen. 
Decorators.  Trained.  Skilled.  Anxious  to  help 
you  solve  your  home  decorating  problems. 

We  can  show  you  how  you  can  combine  an 
American  Traditional  dry  sink  with  a  modem 
abstract  painting  to  extend  a  heritage  of  hand- 
some living.  Or  how  to  use  the  basic  honesty  of 
this  truly  American  furniture  to  help  highlight 
an  old-world  treasure. 

There's  a  whole  Ethan  Allen  Decorating 
Service  available  to  you  free.  Just  ask. 

We  may  suggest  color,  wood  c  st\'e  combi- 


nations you  would  never  have  dreamed  of.  Or 
we  may  just  confirm  your  own  good  thinking 
about  how  you  want  to  treat  a  room  or  a  whole 
home.  Whatever  we  suggest,  you  can  be  sure  of 
one  thing:  we  want  it  to  be  right  for  you... for 
now,  for  tomorrow,  forever. 

At  Ethan  Allen  stores,  you  walk  through 
coordinated  rooms;  carefully  decorated  from  our 
collection  of  over  2,000  American  Tradijional 
designs.  All  open  stock.  All  "in  style"  forever. 
You'll  get  all  sorts  of  ideas  for  making  your 
home  as  "individual"  as  you  are. 

See  us  soon.  Mail  the  coupon  for  the  name 
of  your  nearest  Ethan  Allen  store  and  the  216- 
page  Ethan  Allen  Treasury— a  complete  decorat- 
ing course  in  itself.  It  shows  you  all  2,000 
designs,  room  settings  in  color,  decorating  ideas. 


Ethan  Allen 

AMERICAN  TRADITIONAL 


color  schemes.  Yours,  from  the  people  who  know 
more  about  American  Traditional... ie//  more 
American  Traditional. . .than  anyone  else! 


I  would  like  the  216-page  Ethan  Allen  Treasury. 

1  enclose  SI  for  Standard 
Edition. 

□  1  enclose  $2  for  the  Deluxe, 
cloth-bound  Library  Edition. 


Send  now  to:  Dept.  LHE-106.  P.O.  Box  28 
Murray  HiU  Station,  New  York.  N  Y.  10016 

Name  

Address  

City  


Slate 


Zip  Code 


®  Baumritter  Corp. 


We  care  about  your  home . . .  almost  as  much  as  you  do. 


m 


In  this  new  23rd  edition  of  "1,001  Decorating  Ideas"®  there  are  100  pages 
sparkling  with  ideas  for  every  room  in  the  house;  ideas  you  can  do 
yourself.  Pictured  in  color:  loom  settings  from  Italy,  Spain,  France  and 
England  — adapted  to  American  living.  The  charm  of  old  homes  .  .  .  new 
homes.  Fun  ways  to  decorate  children's  rooms.  New  ways  to  use  trim- 
mings. "How-to"  ideas  on  redecorating  walls  and  reupholstering.  The 
latest  in  draperies,  curtains  and  shortcut  ways  to  make  them.  New  fabric 
and  color  concepts.  Patio  arrangements.  Slipcover  and  lamp  ideas. 

"1,001  Decorating  Ideas"  is  on  sale  where  drapery  fabrics  are  sold  and 
on  newsstands  in  the  United  Stales  and  Canada  ...  or  send  50c  in  coin 
to  Conso,  Dept.  LH-2.  P  O.  Box  325,  New  /ork,  New  York  10010.  Did  you 
know  more  women  in  America  use  "1,001  Decorating  Ideas"  as  a  deco- 
rating guide  than  any  other  magazine? 


Q 


onso* 


Crcatori  ol  1. 001  Productt  lor  Homt  Dtcorning 


MISS  MARSH, 
I  LOVE  YOU 


"  U  V  have  sent  her  lions  and  tigers  and, 
oh  my,  she  has  turned  them  into  lambs." 
An  afternoon  ivith  Jimmy's  new  kinder- 
garten friends.  By  Eileen  Maloney 

".  .  .  and  any  of  you  who  would  like  to 
visit  the  classroom  and  see  what  we  do, 
let  me  know.  We'd  love  to  have  you," 
Miss  Marsh  finished,  and  all  of  us  at- 
tending Parents'  Night  struggled  up 
from  the  tiny  kindergarten  chairs  and 
milled  around,  exclaiming  over  the  art- 
work himg  on  the  walls. 

It  has  been  a  month  since  we  sur- 
rendered our  oldest  child  to  kindergarten, 
and  we  are  burning  with  curiosity  about 
what  takes  place  there,  a  curiosity  not  at 
all  satisfied  by  Jimmy's  enthusiastic  re- 
ports ("We  had  GRAHAM  CRACK- 
ERS!") or  the  mimeographed  notes  he 
has  worn  home  pinned  to  his  shirt  ("To- 
morrow is  Milk  Money  Day.  Please 
send  .  .  ."). 

Anxious  and  a  little  jealous  of  the  new 
influence  in  his  life,  we  want  to  know 
what  he  is  learning  and  how  he  is  doing; 
we  want  to  know  why  his  school  art  is  so 
awful  and  why  he  is  so  tired  at  night. 
So  I  bound  up  eagerly  and  tell  Miss 
Marsh  that  I'd  love  to  come,  and  is 
tomorrow  too  soon? 

Jimmy  skips  beside  me  on  the  way  to 
school  gay  as  a  bird,  delighted  to  show 
me  his  world.  At  the  gate  he  hesitates, 
torn  between  the  duty  of  a  host  to  his 
guest  and  the  desire  to  join  his  friends. 
"Go  ahead,"  I  tell  him,  and  he  zooms  to 
them,  laughing  and  shouting.  I  wait  at 
one  side,  feeling  as  snoopy  and  guilty  as 
a  new  mother-in-law  about  to  inspect 
the  bridal  nest. 

The  bell  rings,  and  Miss  Marsh,  pretty 
and  young,  swings  open  the  kindergarten 
door.  Instantly  silent,  the  children  sprii\g 
forward  and  nuish  together  into  two  lines 
by  sex,  each  chiUi  (lat  against  the  next. 
She  beckons,  ami  the  girls  press  forward 
in  one  solid  ruHle  and  the  boys  follow  in 
a  lockstep.  There  is  no  sound  but  shuf- 
flii\g  feet  and  heavy  breathing  as  they 
separate  tjriefly  to  hang  up  their  sweat- 
ers. Then  they  clump  together  again  and 
move  in  a  body  to  the  front  of  the  room, 
where  Mis-s  Marsh  is  now  sitting. 

When  I  step  in  and  start  to  close  the 
door,  a  boy  hurtles  out  of  the  tlock, 


shoots  me  a  look  of  mingled  apologj-  and 
indignation,  and  seizes  the  door  handle. 
Then  I  see  the  sign  next  to  the  door: 
Helpers.  Under  each  listed  duty  is  a 
card  with  a  luune,  and  under  Door  it  saj-s 
Jerky.  Jerry  shuts  his  Door  with  pre- 
cision, gives  me  an  electric  smile,  and 
dashes  back  to  his  place.  .\s  I  pleat  my- 
self  into  another  little  chair  at  a  respect- 
able adult  distance,  the  children  nudg»\j 
into  their  kindergarten  Yoga  positions 
around  Miss  Marsh,  each  child  wedged 
between  the  others.  This  curious  crush  is 
not  for  lack  of  space;  there  is  room  to 
park  an  elephant  on  each  side  of  them. 

Suddenly  I  remember  the  young  Irish, 
nurse  bringing  me  my  first  baby,  this 
baby,  in  the  hospital.  He  was  swaddled^ 
as  tightly  as  if  she  were  planning  to  m; 
him.  "They  like  to  be  close,  the  p< 
dear  things,"  she  said  softly  as  I  strug^ 
gled  to  unwrap  him  to  see  if  he  had  ^ 
his  toes.  "It  comforts  them."  I  look  at 
Jimmy,  blissfully  close  in  the  midst  of 
his  peers. 

In  the  thick  silence  the  little  faces  loi 
warily  up  at  Miss  Marsh,  and  she  loci 
solemnly  back.  Then  she  smiles,  an( 
they  smile,  and  she  begins  the  roll  callj 
her  voice  barely  above  a  whisper.  "Good 
afternoon,  Ralph."  "Good  afternoon, 
Miss  Marsh."  "Good  afternoon,  Cheryl." 
"Good  afternoon,  Miss  Marsh."  The' 
children  are  quivering  with  attention, 
like  dogs  on  point.  When  she  has  (in- 
ished,  there  is  a  momentary  pause,  like 
rest  in  music,  and  then  they  rise  in  ui 
son  for  the  pledge  to  the  flag.  Anoth( 
tense  pause,  and  they  sit  again  as  she 
signs  them  to  the  paint  table,  the  boo! 
table,  the  doll  corner. 

".•Ml  right,"  she  murmurs,  and  they 
stand  and  walk  sedately  to  their  places* 

I  watch  in  envious  puzzlement.  I  knci^ 
these  children;  they  have  long  b 
Jimmy's  playmates,  and  their  gath( 
ings  have  always  sounded  like  Leai 
Night  at  the  bowling  alley.  I  have  si 
them  deaf  to  the  shouts  of  six  mothers  al 
once;  here  they  are  grave  as  bisho] 
Miss  Marsh  nods,  and  they  rise;  she  n^ 
again,  and  they  sit;  she  breathes  a  na: 
and  a  child  leaps  to  his  task.  We  ha' 
sent  her  lions  and  tigers  and  bears,  ol 
my !  and  she  has  turned  them  into  lambs.* 

It  can't  be  fear  of  their  teacher.  I  ha' 
asked  the  many  members  of  Jim 
Best-Friend-of-the-Week  club  what  th( 
like  most  about  school,  and  each 
blushed  and  said,  "Miss  Marsh."  D 
she  ha\"e  some  rare  secret,  or  have  we— 
I  am  horrified— have  we  been  doing 
something  wrong? 

Jimmy  joins  the  painters,  and  I  move 
to  his  side  of  the  room.  At  home  he  turns;) 
out  rockets  and  airplanes  and  elatXH' 
rately  uniformed  soldiers.  At  school  he 
paints  stick  figures  and  blobs.  When  we 
questioned  him,  he  told  us  cheerfully 
that  this  was  the  way  the  other  kids  did 
it.  He  listened  with  patience  to  our  lefr 
ture  on  individuality  and  kept  right  OB 
bringing  home  blobs. 

We  worried,  aiul  we  worried  abod^ 
worrying.  Jimmy  is  our  experimentali' 
model,  and  in  coping  with  him  we  wiB: 
always  be  new  parents.  When  he  wroti 
on  the  wall  at  three  we  had  an  anguished 
seminar  on  discipline  and  wondered  if  h*,'' 
had  hidden  hostilities.  When  Chria(r? 
wrote  on  the  wall  at  three  we  hid  h«. 
crayons.  .And  when  Ross  reached  thtesj 
(poor  child!)  we  caught  him  l)efore 
could  start.  Maybe  artistic  regression  III 
normal  at  five.  Or  maybe  not.  .  .  . 

I  watch  the  young  artists.  They 
grim  as  forgers  as  they  work  in  total 
lence.  Tommy  ruuchea  (coiitin 


PHIS  BIG,  FAT,  THICK  LEES  CARPET  IS  NICE 

CO  SINK  YOUR  TOES  INTO  •  (even  if  you  can't  touch  them) 


It's  our  Charlestown. 
If  there's  such  a  thing  as  a 
roly-poly  carpet,  this  is  it. 

Instead  of  one,  or  even 
two,  it's  got  three  levels  of 
plump  acrylic  yarn.  You 
won't  sink  in  up  to  your 
ankles.  It  just  feels 
that  way. 

We  made  Charlestown 
cuddly,  but  strong.  With 
an  extra  tough  back.  To 
take  a  little  extra  weight 
here  and  there.  You  can 
bounce  and  roll  and  push 
over  it  for  years  on  end. 

Or,  you  can  just 
lie  there,  feeling  the 
Charlestown's  big,  fat, 
soft,  sensuous  swirls 
against  your  face.  There's 
just  one  danger.  You  may 


not  want  to  get  up. 

Our  carpet  comes  in  a 
broad  color  range.  A  very 
pale  martini  called  White 
Grape.  A  high-class  Brass. 
A  rare  grey-green  Jade. 
And  many  more. 

The  only  really 
skinny  thing  about  Lees 
Charlestown  is  its  price . 
Under  $  1 1  a  square  yard. 
It's  worth  a  fat  lot  more. 

For  a  lot  of  good, 
down-to-earth 
reasons,  "those  heavenly 
carpets  by  Lees." 
® James  Lees  &  Sons  Co. 
Bridgeport, 
Pennsylvania. 
A  Division  of  i 
Burlington 
Industries. 


Do  You 
Take  Your 
Dentures 

Out  At  Night? 


Special  "fast-soak"  discovery 

cleans  costly  dentures 

like  fine  jewelry. 

Modern  dentures  are  expensive  .  . .  and 
15  times  easier  to  scratch  than  natural 
teeth.  Therefore,  whether  you  take  them 
out  for  the  night  or  remove  them  only  for 
cleaning,  your  dentures  must  be  treated 
like  fine  jewelry. 

That's  why  more  and  more  dentists 
now  suggest  soaking  dentures  clean  in 
fast-acting  Kleenite  instead  of  hard 
brushing  with  abrasive  pastes  or  scratchy 
powders.  KLEENITE  soaks  away  discolor- 
ations  —  even  smoke  stains  and  film.  And 
it  loaves  your  dentures  odor-free. 

Kleenite's  unique  formula  combines 
3  stain-removing  actions:  (1)  detergent; 
(2)  oxidizer;  (3)  solvent.  Special  soak-in 
surfactant  removes  stains  that  pastes  and 
brushes  can't  even  reach. 

Dentists  have  discovered  that  just  soak- 
ing dentures  in  Kleenite  beats  even  the 
hardest  brushing  with  any  ordinary  den- 
tifrice. And  it  restores  original  whiteness 
safely.  Try  Kleenite  today.  Now  at  all 
drug  counters. 


More  Dentists  Now 

Give  KLEENITE 
To  Denture  Patients 

A  survey  of  dentists- 
all  of  whom  have  had 
on  opportunity  to  try 
Kleenite  — shows  more 
dentists  recommending 
Kleenite  than  any  oth- 
er denture  cleanser. 


Helps  Solve  3  Biggest 

FALSE  TEETH 

Worries  and  Problems 

A  little  FAHTEETH  Bprlnkled  on  your 
jjlaU-B  doeti  all  thin;  II)  Tlt-lpH  hold  t&lHC. 
tfrelh  more  nrmly  In  place  ho  they  won't 
drop.  Hllp  or  wobble;  (2)  Holdn  thei.j  more 
' omfortiibly;  (3;  L<t,»i  you  td'/-  up  w,  '15% 
liardiT    cat  belter  ;  ^     '  nil  wr  ijout 

disromfort.  Farnou'i   /  '   Powd<  1  l» 

iilkiillne    not  iield  /.<.  -KHry,  pa/ity 

i;iM.e     fJenlureH    tlial,    .1',  >  I'.cntl.il  to 

)i<al>h  .See  your  dcntlit  reK'iiarly  f)ct 
FAH'iKhTrH  at  any  druK  eo'intcr 


MISS  MARSH  continued 

forward  and  dips  his  brush  in  black 
paint.  Five  others  dip  their  brushes  in 
black  paint.  He  draws  a  wobbly  circle. 
They  draw  a  wobbly  circle.  They  stare 
at  each  other  for  a  moment,  bleakly; 
then  Jimmy  adds  a*splash  of  brown  to 
his  circle.  Five  brushes  dip  into  the 
brown  paint. 

"Did  you  tell  them  what  to  draw?"  I 
ask  Miss  Marsh.  "They  can  do  whatever 
they  like,"  she  says,  "but  they  always 
copy  each  other."  I  ask  why.  She  smiles. 
"I  think  they're  going  on  the  theory  that 
whatever  isn't  forbidden  is  compulsory," 
she  says.  "They  loosen  up  after  a  couple 
of  months."  I  reflect  that  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  started  out  copying  Verrocchio, 
and  resolved  to  stop  worrying. 

Now  Miss  Marsh  goes  to  the  piano 
and  plays  a  chord,  and  instantly  each 
child  picks  up  and  puts  away  whatever 
he  has  been  using,  gauging  his  speed 
against  the  others  so  that  the  group  con- 
verges simultaneously  at  her  feet  next  to 
the  piano.  She  plays  a  little  song  about 
Mr.  Left  and  Mr.  Right,  and  the  chil- 
dren join  in  with  ragged  verve.  Then  she 
asks  the  class  to  raise  their  right  hands. 
There  is  a  moment  of  agonized  silence  as 
heads  swivel  back  and  forth.  Then  the 
hands  go  up,  slowly.  Sixty  percent  are 
left  hands. 

"Some  of  you  have  the  wrong  hand 
up,"  Miss  Marsh  observes.  Eyes  dart 
from  side  to  side;  hands  flutter  down  and 
other  hands  drift  upward.  Democracy 
triumphs!  Now  one  hundred  percent  are 
left  hands. 

"Those  are  left  hands,  class,"  Miss 
Marsh  says  evenly.  "I  want  to  see  your 
RIGHT  hands."  Certainty  replaces 
doubt  in  two  dozen  faces.  Quickly  they 
drop  the  offending  hands  and  raise  the 
proper  one,  and  when  Miss  Marsh  smiles, 
they  beam  back  unanimously,  glowing 
with  victory. 

Enlightened,  I  watch  as  they  dash 
through  a  brisk  but  controlled  Indian 
dance,  as  they  line  up  primly  to  get  their 
milk  and  graham  crackers.  At  every 
point  it  is  the  same— each  child  studies 
the  movements  of  the  others  and  matches 
his  to  theirs.  Breathless  with  dread  at 
being  the  only  one  out  of  step,  they  cling 
to  the  comfort  of  each  other,  and  they 
love  Miss  Marsh  with  all  their  hearts 


for  guiding  them  through  the  un- 
known. 

I  relax.  They  are  learning  here  what 
we  cannot  teach  them  at  home:  the  con- 
formity essential  to  group  leasning.  I  can 
admire  wholeheartedly  the  job  Miss 
Marsh  is  doing,  now  that  I  know  it 
doesn't  replace  mine.  The  children  march 
out  for  recess,  and  prove,  by  running  like 
demons,  that  their  spirits  aren't  broken. 

They  return  and  nap  briefly  on  their 
rest  mats,  and  then  Miss  Marsh  hands 
out  sheets  of  paper  and  crayons  as  they 
sit  on  the  floor.  She  shows  them  how  to 
fold  the  paper  in  four  parts,  open  it,  and 
copy  the  figure  1  from  the  blackboard. 
"Now  draw  one  tepee  next  to  the  One," 
she  says.  Shoulders  hunched,  the  chil- 
dren squirm  and  mutter  and  stick  out 
their  tongues  as  they  wield  their  crayons 
with  shaky  uncertainty.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  sighing.  They  progress  to.  the 
figure  2  and  two  tepees,  faces  pink  with 
concentration.  They  frown  over  3,  and 
gasp  with  relief  at  4,  their  final  effort  of 
the  day.  As  they  bring  up  their  finished 
papers  to  Miss  Marsh,  they  shine  with 
hope.  She  carefully  examines  every  pa- 
per, gently  corrects  the  mistakes  and 
tells  them  they  have  done  well. 

Now  it  is  time  to  go  home.  They  yawn 
as  they  collect  their  sweaters  and  line  up 
again  nose  to  nape,  hopping  and  teeter- 
ing while  they  sing  their  good-bye  song. 
I  yawn  too,  from  the  warmth  and  the 
tension.  I  find  I  have  been  holding  my 
breath  quite  a  lot.  The  bell  rings,  Jerry 
opens  his  Door,  and  they  clump  out, 
proud  and  exhausted. 

The  room,  free  of  their  presence,  seems 
oddly  airy  and  light.  Miss  Marsh  and  I 
say  our  good-byes  in  the  doorway,  each 
taking  great  gulps  of  fresh  air.  I  feel 
drained,  and  wonder  at  the  hardiness 
and  resiliency  of  children.  Tomorrow 
they  will  be  back,  innocent,  eager,  and 
full  of  zeal  to  tackle  again  the  monu- 
mental task  of  learning.  Tomorrow  I 
will  be  doing  nothing  more  formidable 
than  the  ironing. 

How  glad  I  am  to  be  an  adult,  to  have 
grown  past  all  this  at  last!  I  look  with 
compassion  at  Jimmy,  trotting  beside 
me,  unaware  as  yet  of  years  and  years  of 
schooling  ahead.  He  meets  my  glance  in 
the  middle  of  a  yawn,  and  he  blinks  and 
smiles  up  at  me.  "Isn't  school  NICE?" 
he  cries  happily.  "Isn't  it  FUN?"  END 


"It  nhouId  have  been  linled  under  ficltonl" 


FROM  PAIN  OF 

Corns 
Callouses 
Bunions 

Sore  Toes 


Dr.  Scholl's  Super-Soft  Zino-pads 

provide  fast,  cushioning  protec- 
tion from  painful  shoe  friction, 
pressure.  Relieve  pain  of  corns, 
callouses,  bunions  and  sore  toes. 
Protect  tender  spots. 

Separate  medicated  disks  in- 
cluded in  package  to  help  remove 
corns,  callouses  —  one  of  the 
quickest  ways  known  to  medical 
science. 

Put  Zino-pads  on  at  first  sign 
of  irritation,  wherever  shoes 
rub  or  pinch.  Discover  the  joy 
of  pain-free  walking  again. 


SOR  X 


DrScholls 


—^m   SUPER-SOFT  m 

Zino-pads 

Painful 
hemorrhoids'j 


All  too  often,  humans  who  sit  and  sta 
the  price  of  vertical  posture.  Sittil 
standing  combine  with  the  force  of  gr« 
produce  extra  pressure  on  veins  and 
in  and  around  the  rectal  area.  The  rest 
be  painful,  itching  or  burning  hemor 

The  first  thought  of  hemorrhoid  si 
is  to  relieve  their  pain  and  discomfort 
ever,  of  the  products  most  often  u; 
hemorrhoids,  some  contain  no  pain 
agent  at  all . . .  others  have  one  too  v 
provide  necessary  relief... and  still 
provide  only  lubrication. 

Now  at  last  there  is  a  formulation 
concentrates  on  pain.  It  actually  has 
times  more  pain-killing  power  than  t 
ical  anesthetic  most  commonly  used  i 
orrhoid  remedies.  8  times  the  power 
the  itching,  pain,  and  burning  of  hemor 
The  name  of  this  product  is  Nupei 
Nupcrcainal  starts  to  work  on  coniai 
vides  prolonfieJ  relief  from  pain.  ' 
and  lubricates. 

When  you  suspect  you  have  hemot 
check  with  your  doctor.  If  hcmorrho 
the  cause  of  your  discomfort,  chaD 
he'll  recommend  Nupcrcainal.  AlB 


thirds  of  the  people  who  now  use  Nupt 
first  heard  about  it  from  physicians.  H 

Nupcrcainal  is  available  withcui  r 
tion  a(  professional  pharmacies  > 
Ask  for  ointment  or  new  supposn^'i 
free  pocket-pack.  (Say  Ncw-pcr-cai 


over  8  timet  more 
pain-killing  power 
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— in  the  nick  of  time 


The  presents  have  been  opened.  Friends  have  come  and  gone.  The  kids  are  asleep.  Now  he  can  relax  in  his  Contour*  Chair.  As  he 
will  do  so  often  in  the  years  to  come.  A  Contour®  Chair  is  a  gift  that  brings  happiness  to  the  whole  family.  Especially  if  it's 
the  Cuddler"  for  two.  Make  your  Santa  happy  this  Christmas  with  a  Contour*.  Custom-fit  and  figure-sized,  Contour* 
offers  a  wide  choice  of  fabric  and  design,  so  it  looks  right  at  home.  Send  coupon  and  receive  a  beautiful 
full  color,  10"  X  26"  wall  hanging  of  The  Three  Wise  Men. 


MAIL  TODAY 


The  Contour®  Chair 
comes  in  6  different 
styles,  in  single  or 
double  sizes. 
Available  with 
Viveration®,  Thermonic® 
Heat  and  Power  Slide® 
automatic  positioning. 


Mail  To:  CONTOUR  CHAIR-LOUNGE  CO. 

^   5200  Virginia  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  631 1 1    Dept.  LJ106 

Please  send  me.  at  no  obligation,  more  information  about  Contour® 
Chairs. 

M 

Name  Phone  
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"We  know  Ivory's  mildness 
keeps  our  skin  young-looking 


...all  3  generations!" 

— says  younii-kxikirii:  ^rsndniother  Melb^i  Oi'^'n^t't"  '•^t       Anizoles,  California. 


"I'm  a  nurse  ii»  .. 
Quen/cr.  "Nai. 
conscious  of  skin  v.arc  1 
the  soap  more  doctors  u  . 
Nothing  else  seems  so  pure 
k  nows  It  has  helped  my  compic  < 


ilice,"  >avs  N' 

nie  even  r 
vc'nc  alwavs  useO 
^   lhal's  Ivorv'. 
id.  CioodncNN 
look  young." 


M  >ui  N  skin  U>ok>  fantAstic — for  ii  t;r.iniinii>ihcr  and 
^:iv  S  used  horv  all  her  lite,"  s>i)>  ..^  ,  Cindy. 
(She's  Mrs.  Kenneth  Loe  of  Los  .Angeles.)  "I  sure 
am  glad  she  brought  me  up  on  Ivory,  too— to  help 
my  skin  stay  young-looking.  .And  of  course,  for 
the  habv . . . 


"Laum  Jean  just  lo^es  ber  hon  batli.  \Vi:;'.  .* 
vou  really  notuc  how  pure  and  mild  hor 
soap  that  mild  just  has  to  help  my  sk 
loo!"  So  lake  a  tip  from  these  ihrt.  . 
start  regular  Ivory  care  today,  for  younjt 
skin.  99«/kw*^  pure" . . .  it  floats.* 


Three  geiieraiions  prove:  Young-looking  skin  runs  in  an  hory  Soap  family. 


l.  VniKS-  HOME  JOl  RNAL  «  OCTOBER.  H66 


f^Q^ericans  are  born  party-givers.  We  entertain  more  often,  more 
diversely,  more  enthusiastically  and  probably  at  more  different 
times  of  day  than  any  other  nation.  We  draw  on  a  rich  cultural 
heritage  for  inspiration— midnight  supper  is  a  Spanish  custom, 
for  e.vamplc,  while  the  tea  party  is  decidedly  English.  We're  gre- 
garious and  love  to  mvite people  to  our  homes.  And  when  we  can't 
think  of  a  kind  of  party  that's  appropriate  for  the  occasion  or 
timeot  day,  we  invent  one  (brunch  is  a  perfect  example).  Parties, 
it  appears,  are  a  national  pastime.  And  so,  with  the  big  party 
season  about  to  begin,  we  thought  this  the  ideal  time  to  send  our 
editors  out,  with  cameras  and  notebooks,  to  parties  across  the 
country  to  give  you  a  closer  look  at  How  America  Entertains. 


WASHINGTON:  FORMAL  DINNER 

B( ginning  here,  a  formal  ditiiier 
ill  the  city  of  protocol  and  party-giving — 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  hosts  are 
Nancy  and  C.  Wyatt  Dickerson  (^she's  one  of 

TV's  best-known  women 
news  correspondents^.  Their  historic  old  house, 
Merrytvood,  is  the  perfect  setting  for  the  kind  of 
formal  entertaining  you  see  on  the  next  page. 
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a. 


Tki  8  iH  to  remind  vou  Uidt 


fir.  and  Mrs.  C .  COt/aft  Dicker^on^ 
"r'V""  dinner 
""Tharsdoif,  Oclober  Xj^ 


O'C'ltK'L 


(^i)  The  centerpiece  teas  an  actual  branch  on  a  moss-covered  log,  hung  ivith 
artificial  leaves  and  crab  apples.  (2)  Dinner  began  with  a  molded  fish 
mousse.,  its  center  filled  with  shri7np  sauce.  (3)  The  china  was  "Green 
Imart'  by  Crown  Stajfordshire;  the  flativare,  "Strasbourg"  pattern  in 
Vermeil  by  Gorham.  Qf)  Each  place  settittg  had  a  pair  of  gilt  owl  salt  and 
pepper  shakers,  cigarettes,  a  golden  box  of  matches  and  an  ashtray  ivith  gilt 
bamboo  rim.  (5)  The  Bombe  Praline  dessert  is  a  simplified  version  of  an 
Escoffier  specialty.  (6)  Raisins  and  pignoli  Qpine  nuts^  turned  broccoli  into 
a  gourmet  dish.  (7)  Nancy  Dickerson  setit  this  reminder  to  all  her  guests — a 
formal  dinner  party  idea  that  can  be  borrowed  for  any  party.  (8)  The  entree, 
roast  Cornish  game  hens,  Viennese  style  (Nancy  sometimes  uses  pheasant 
instead  of  the  game  hens^,  ivas  served  on  a  bed  of  buckwheat  groats  pilaf. 

RECIPES,  PAGE  135;  SHOPPING  INFORMATION,  PAGE  165. 


0ETO€IT:  the  HEN  /H€W  CEE 

Several  times  a  year,  these  good  friends  get  together— the  men  to  turn  out  a  com- 
plete virtuoso  dinner  (including  kitchen  cleanup  afterward),  their  wives  to  enjoy 
and  applaud.  They  are,  from  left:  Charley  MacGregor,  Joseph  Hardig,  Charley 
Jones,  Jack  Waters,  Tom  Bramson,  Jack  Bull,  hosts  for  the  evening  Karl  Zint  and 
Nancy  Zint,  Judy  Bramson,  Gerry  MacGregor,  Caroline  Hardig,  Mary  Cay  Jones, 
Jo  Waters  and  Mary  Bull.  More  about  how  they  entertain  on  the  following  pages. 


)ETO0IT:  the  men  /HCW  CEE 


group  of  friends  on  the  preceding 
es  meet  several  times  a  year  for  din- 
The  big  switch,  though,  is  that  the 
do  all  the  cooking.  They  were  friends 
ugh  high  school  and  college;  some  of 
m  lived  together  and  took  up  cooking 
heir  bachelor  days,  and  their  gourmet 
nfs  grew  and  grew.  Now,  though  their 
eers  vary,  they  continue  to  cook  to- 
her;  those  who  travel  frequently  mak- 
a  point  of  picking  up  interesting  rec- 
along  the  way.  For  this  particular 
ler,  the  men  decided  on  a  Crown 
Roast  surrounded  with  Crab  Apples,- 
were  Stuffed  Potatoes  a  la  Fife; 
ach  Souffl6;  White  Wine;  and  for 
sert,  guests  dipped  Apple  and  Banana 
ers  into  a  candy  syrup  kept  hot  in  a 
ue  pan,  then  plunged  the  slices  into 
wafer  for  an  instant  glaze  (the  men's 
ion  of  a  specialty  at  New  York's  Sun 
East).  Before  dinner,  the  group's  fa- 
ite  cocktail,  Cold  Duck,  was  served: 
sparkling  Burgundy,  half  Champagne, 
ed  in  Champagne  glasses.  While  the 
were  being  creative  in  the  kitchen, 
women  turned  their  creativity  to  set- 
a  marvelously  glittering  table.  BufTet 
seemed  most  congenial,  everything 
u*ily  arranged  on  a  "tablecloth"  made 
two  lengths  of  obi  fabric  (27  inches 
e)  from  Cherry  Blossom  of  Waikiki. 
pick  up  the  gold  of  the  cloth,  they 
tered  odd-sized  old  brass  candlesticks 
gold-hued   Tuscany  flatware  by 
lyte.  Midnight  Mist  china  by  Franciscan 
ed  to  the  richness  of  the  table. 

glittering  to-the-floor  at-home  fosh- 
for  the  occasion  (turn  back  a  page) 
from  left  to  right:  a  gold  silk  dress 
Design-Thai;  a  silvered  pink  maternity 
s  by  Ma  Mere;  yellow  and  gold  bro- 
e  dress  by  Lee  Claire;  creamy  cu- 
5S  and  top  by  Lady  Hathaway  (seen 
(this  page,  bottom  right);  long  yellow 
)e  dress  by  Lee  Claire;  halter  top  sil- 
t  knit  culottes  by  Timandra;  striped 
er-neck  dress  by  Don  Simonelii  for 
Editions  (seen  also,  this  page,  far  right) . 
pes,  page  135;  shopping  information, 
e166. 


Potatoes  were  baked,  then  stuffed  wtlh  sour  cream,  parsley  and  nvnced  onions. 


Sp/noc/i  souffle  was  served  in  individual  ramekins.  Crown  Roast,  topped  witti  onions,  parsley. 


VV/iiie  me  g/ovvn-ups  i.,,jpe-  o^ter-dinner  drinks,  thie  Zint  children  dipped  into  dessert. 


II4UA8:  CriARITY  8IJPPER,  PLL8... 

With  a  little  ingenuity,  fund-raising  for  a  cause  can  be  easy  on  the  hostesses  and 
fun  for  the  guests.  Here,  three  young  Dallas  women — Mrs.  John  Field,  Mrs. 
Hammond  Hopkins,  and  Mrs.  F.C.  Gaines  Jr. — all  experienced  party-givers, 
show  how  they  went  about  raising  money  for  their  favorite  charity.  Tables  were 
set  up  representing  three  world-famous  cuisines — French,  Indian  and  Oriental. 
At  a  fourth  table,  an  elegant,  white-elephant  auction  was  held,  the  objects  having 
been  collected  by  Beverly  Field,  an  interior  decorator.  A  steady  stream  of 
guests  came  and  went  all  during  the  evening.  Each  paid  an  admission  fee  for 
a  light  supper  at  one  of  the  three  tables  and  a  chance  to  bid  in  the  auction. 
Each  hostess  was  responsible  for  replenishing  food  and  service  at  a  table.  The 
party,  in  full  swing,  above:  Dorothy  Gaines,  in  background,  above  left,  wore 
a  purple  satin  jump  suit  by  Gayle  Kirkpatrick  for  Atelier  At  Ease.  Marjorie 
Hopkins,  below  left,  wore  a  long  paisley  dress — Emery  Knits  by  Micia  Jr. 
Beverly  Field,  below  right,  wore  a  multistripe  challis  jumpsuit  by  Mr.  Gee. 
Recipes,  page  136;  shopping  information,  page  165. 


INDIAN  TABLE 

The  jewel  colors  and  exotic  Havers 
of  India:  a  curry  of  shrimp  accompanied 
by  traditional  sambals  in  goblets; 

pun's  (flat  breads)  impaled  on 
sticks  set  in  decorated  styrofoam, 
beer  on  ice  in  an  Indian  chest, 
tiny  puffs  with  coconut  filling. 

Directions  for  making 
painted  cardboard  mats  with 
mirror  centers  on  page  132. 


Fort  Lauderdale: 
Brunch,  an  American 
Tradition 


Combining  breakfast  and  lunch 
and  then  inviting  friends  over 
to  enjoy  it  with  you -it's  an 
American  way  of  entertaining 
that's  fast  becoming  an  Amer- 
ican tradition.  Brunch,  of  course, 
varies  widely  in  menu  and  style 
.from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another  (big-city  brunch  is  apt 
to  be  quite  formal  and  elegant, 
for  example).  But,  in  most 
warm-weather  climates,  the  in- 
clination is  toward  an  outdoor 
brunch  that's  wonderfully  re- 
laxed and  informal. 

At  the  Robert  Seppers'  house, 
located  on  one  of  Fort  Lauder- 
dale's many  canals,  brunch  is  a 
prelude  to  a  day  of  fishing,  swim- 


After  brunch,  while  the  grown-ups  talked,  the  children 
gathered  around  to  hear  Sandy  Sepper.  12.  play  her  guitar. 


The  three  Sipihi  iinls.  Peggy.  8.  Sandy,  and  Judy,  10. 
decided  it  would  be  fun  to  wear  identical  muumuus  by  Nalii. 


ming.  or  golf,  and  is  usually  a 
congenial  outdoor  gathering  of 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  their 
children  of  all  ages — especially 
now,  in  October,  before  the  tour- 
ist crush  begins. 

On  the  morning  we  joined  the 
Seppers  and  their  friends,  the 
menu  was  principally  Mexican 
in  flavor,  all  things  Mexican 
being  a  current  interest  of  Sue 
Sepper.  A  Girl  Scout  leader, 
she  plans  to  take  her  troop  to 
Mexico  soon.  She  even  wore  a 
Mexican-inspired  dress  for  the 
occasion  (below),  based  on  a 
traditional  wedding  dress.  It's 
made  of  tucked  cotton  muslin, 
by  Loomtogs.  {continued) 


One  thing  is  constant  on  the  Sepper  brunch  menu:  the  ice-cold  Florida  Frappe,  opposite,  and  about  to  be  served,  above,  by  Robert  Sepper 


ee 


When  the  Sepper  family  brunches  alone,  a  coolly  con- 
temporary table  setting  like  the  one  at  left  is  typical.  The 
tablecloth  is  of  lime  green  and  blue  plaid,  napkins  are  solic 
lime,  both  by  Fallani  &  Cohn.  China,  glasses,  flatware  and 
accessories,  all  in  spare,  simple  patterns  and  designs,  by 
Dansk.  When  guests  are  invited,  several  tables  like  thif 
are  set  up,  or  the  meal  is  served  buffet-style.  On  the  brunch 
menu  were,  first,  the  Florida  Frappe,  shown  on  the  preceding 
page  a  tart-sweet  mixture  of  lemon  sherbet,  I^Morida  orange 
juice  and  a  sprig  of  mint.  Huevos  Rancheros,  eggs  ranch 
style,  above,  a  traditional  Mexican  dish  made  with  fried 


eggs  on  tortillas  over  a  bed  of  spicy  Jalapeno  sauce— the 
sauce  based  on  one  tasted  at  La  Fonda  Del  Sol  restaurant 
in  New  York.  As  a  pleasant  taste  contrast  to  the  spicy 
Huevos  Rancheros,  we  were  served  Creamy  Grapes  with 
IBrown  Sugar,  right,  made  with  light  brown  sugar  and 
sour  cream  or  yogurt,  mellowed  overnight  in  the  refrig- 
erator. Finally,  we  had  Mexican  coffee,  made  from  instant 
coffee,  instant  powdered  cocoa,  milk,  sugar,  cinnamon, 
\anilla  extract  and  topped  with  whipped  cream.  With  it, 
there  were  Churros,  right,  traditional  Spanish  doughnuts 
tthat  are  sprinkled  with  confectioners'  sugar  and  cinnamon. 


All  over  the  country,  families  are  on  the  move  (the  average  Amer- 
ican family  changes  its  address  once  every  five  years).  One  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  hospitable  ways  to  make  the  transition  easier 
for  the  newcomers  is  to  introduce  them  to  new  neighbors  and 
colleagues  by  having  a  welcome  party  in  their  honor.  In  Atlanta, 
one  of  the  fastest-growing  cities  in  the  United  States,  new  families 
appear  on  the  scene  regularly,  and  the  welcome  party  is  becoming 
an  exciting  and  stimulating  facet  of  Atlanta's  social  life.  Ann  and 


Comer  Jennings'  recently  gave  just  such  a  party.  Instead  of  a 
formal,  sit-down  dinner,  where  the  opportunities  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  other  guests  are  limited,  the  Jennings  decided 
on  a  buffet.  Guests  served  themselves  from  a  large  buffet  table, 
then  ate  at  individual  tray  tables,  where  place  settings  had  al- 
ready been  arranged.  To  get  the  party  off  to  a  happy  start,  Ann 
Jennings  served  Rum  Welcome  Cup  (opposite  page),  poured  from  a 
large  pitcher  into  glass  mugs.  (More  details  on  the  following  page.) 


The  Jennings 
boys.  Comer  Jr.,  6, 
and  Ben,  4, 
stayed  up  to 
greet  guests  in 
red  sleepers 
by  Carter's. 


Above: 
While  the 
party  was 
in  progress, 
the  boys  crept 
downstairs 
to  spy  on  the 
grow  n-ups. 


Comer  Jennings 
especially  liked  his 
wife's  paisley 
velveteen  culottes 
{by  Leo  Narducci 
for  Guy  D). 


ATLANTA: 

A  Wonderful  Way 
to  Say  Welcome  to  Our 
Town  . . .  and  Yours 


Top:  Each  small 
tray  table  was 
slipcovered  with 
yellow  felt,  and 
had  a  small  paisley 
voile  mat  to 
match  tablecloth 
on  the  large 
buffet  table. 

The  men  gather 
round  as  Ann 
Jennings  pours 
Welcome  Cup. 


Above:  Each 
tray-table  place 
setting  included 
ashtray,  cigarettes 
and  a  small 
aluminum  lantern, 
a  miniature 
version  of  the 
large  ones  on  the 
buffet  table. 
{For  how  to  make 
lanterns,  see 
page  132.) 
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Making  hurricane  lanterns  for  the  party — large  ones  for  the 
buffet  tabic  miniatures  for  the  individual  tray  tables — was 
an  enjoyable  and  inexpensive  project  for  Ann  Jennings.  She 
used  hobby  foil,  artist's  turpentine  cups  and  candles,  then 
clipped  each  miniature  lantern  to  a  tray  table,  lighted  the 


candles  just  before  dinner.  (For  details  of  how  she  assembled 
the  lanterns  seepage  132.)  Two  luscious  desserts  were  served— 
most  of  the  guests  preferred  to  sample  a  little  of  both.  The 
Chocolate  Velvet  was  made  a  day  ahead,  from  whipped  choc- 
olate dessert  mix,  white  rum,  sponge  cake  layers  and  a  rich 
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chocolate  frosting.  It  was  inspired  by  a  dessert  specialty  food  color-coordinated  so  well  with  the  bright  paisley  table- 
on  the  menu  of  The  Four  Seasons  restaurant  in  New  cloth  and  assorted  fall  flowers:  the  baked  acorn  squash  with 
York.  The  other  choice  was  Lemon  Snow— quickly  assembled  sauteed  mushrooms  and  a  lime  twist  on  top;  the  green 
from  a  package  of  lemon  pudding  and  pie  filling,  sugar.  noodles  with  a  halo  of  Parmesan  cheese;  the  cranberry- 
eggs  and  heavy  cream.  It  was  a  nice  coincidence  that  the  glazed  baked  ham.  "Craftsman"  sterling  flatware  by  Towle. 

Recipes,  page  143;  shopping  Information,  page  165. 
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Los  Angeles: 

Children's 

Birthday 

Party 

There's  a  ver\'  special  chal- 
lenge to  giNing  a  birthday 
party  for  ver\-  young  children. 
Besides  ice  cream,  cake  and  a 
few  simple  games,  the  trick 
is  to  catch  each  child's  inter- 
est immediately  and  hold  it 
with  delightful  visual  ploys. 

When  Pat  Crowley  (Mrs. 
Edward  Hookstrattem,  star 
of  XBC's  "Please  Don't  Eat 
the  Daisies,"  gave  a  fifth 
birthday  party  for  her  daugh- 
ter .\nn,  she  kept  the  children 
wide-eyed  in  almost  a  dozen 
different  ways :  She  chose  dai- 
sies as  an  overall  theme,  partly 
because  daisies  are  so  pretty 
and  bright,  partly  in  honor 
of  her  TV  show.  Daisies  ap- 
peared here  and  there  through- 
out the  party— on  paper  hats, 
table  tops,  made  into  a  gay 
paper  arch.  The  children  sat 
at  a  special  child-size  table,  a 
48-inch  round  of  plwood, 
spray-painted  in  apple-green 
enamel  and  fastened  to  a  set 
of  short  legs.  Instead  of  chairs, 
each  child  was  given  a  bright  h" 
painted,  cushion-topped  nail 
keg  with  her  name  on  it  and  a 
helium-filled  balloon  sus- 
pended from  it— on  each  bal- 
loon a  painted,  look-alike  face 
of  the  guest  whose  name  was 
on  the  keg.  Kegs  were  also 
take-home-after-the-party 
gifts.  A  homemade  papier- 
mache  turtle  served  lollipops. 
More  papier-mache  was  used 
for  the  birthday  cake  stand. 

For  the  mothers  who  came 
to  deliver  and  pick  up  their 
children,  there  was  a  separate 
table  and  a  snack  of  cupcakes, 
hot  mulled  cider,  cheese  with 
bread  and  crackers. 

At  right,  Pat  Crowley  helps 
Ann  cut  the  birthday  cake. 
Pat's  pleated  dress  of  Amel 
knit  crepe  by  Don  Simonelli 
for  Mia  Editions;  .\nn's 
flov  er-scattered  dressof  KfxJcl 
and  cotton,  by  Ellie  Fishman 
f  )irf.-ct  ions  for 
..f  -^l.'infi  ;infl 
turtle  on  page  132. 
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Fashions  for  the  parly :  left,  striped  smock  dress;  jront.  Guests  were  seated  on  daisy-decorated  nail  kegs.  Try  A  tradition  is  born :jrom  now  onMingingout the papier- 
i  hi  ck  lent  dress.  Both,  Betsy  Daniels  for  Sliutlerbiiii.       the  same  trick  with  painted,  office-size  wastebaskets.      mdclie  turtle,  cake  stand  will  mean  it's  Ann's  birthday. 


Halloons,  each  painted  to  look  like  one  of  the  guests  and  It  wouldn't  be  a  party  without  hats,  snappers.  Daisy-  The  cake,  flying  lielium-filled  balloons.  Later,  at  cake- 
topped  with  raffia  hair,  took  llw  place  of  place  cards.       topped  liats  are  easy  to  make  from  crepe  paper.      cutting  time,  balloons  were  removed  and  candles  lighted. 


Little  girl  dancing  through  the  daisv-decorated  arch  Daisies  everywhere—eren  on  party-pretty  Melamine  Table  for  mothers  who  chauffeured  daughters  to  and 
wears  an  Empire  dress  of  cotton  dolled  Swiss  by  Alyssa.      dinnerware  C'Mille  Fleur"  by  Brookpark  I  Royalon).      from  party.  Flatware  is  Oneida's  "Silver  Sands." 


Ice  cream  was  served  in  foil-lined  dower  pots.  "Daisies" 
had  marshmallow  centers,  gumdrop  petals  and  leaves. 


Apermanentrecordof  the  party:  Pat  Crowley  snapped  The  party  table  that  grows  and  grows:  its  short  legs 
pictures  from  the  first  arrival  to  very  last  leave-taking.      can  be  replaced  with  longer  ones  as  Ann  gets  taller. 

RECIPES,  PAGE  144;  SHOPPING  INFORMATION,  PAGE  165. 
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Ellen  and  W  aiicr  .  ><;v.  inan  he's  a  vice  president  of  Joseph  Magnin'sj  because  they  make  for  a  friendly,  relaxed  atmosphere.  (1)  The  party 
entertain  often  and  .Mih  great  ease  and  assurance  at  their  beautiful  begins  in  the  living  rocjm.  (2  )  ICllen  and  Walter  Newman  greet  a  new 
Pacific  Heights  housx*.  which  overkxjks  the  Gfjlden  Gate.  One  reascjn  arrival  in  the  front  hall,  ('i)  ICllen  passed  special  caviar  canapes  be- 
why  Ellen  Newman  has  become  such  a  confident,  practiced  party-  fore  dinner.  Her  bright-yellow  chiffon  top  and  pants  are  by  Glenora. 
giver:  her  father,  Cynl  Magnin,  is  San  Francisco's  official  greeter,  and  (-i)  (iuests  were  swited  at  rf)und  tables,  each  with  a  polished  cotton 
she  often  acts  as  his  hostess.  Ellen  Newman  especially  likes  buffet  tablecloth  of  a  different  color  tablecloth  colors  picked  up  the  bril- 
dinners,  like  the  one  here,  with  guests  grouped  at  tables  f(;r  four,  liant  hues  of  the  rug.  The  centerpieces  on  each  table  are  prancing 
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-  horses,  all  of  them  brought  back  from  Venice  by  the  Newmans 
recent  trip.  (5)  On  the  buffet  table,  Seafood  Cocktail  was  served 
an  enormous  shell  into  smaller  shell  plates  (closeup,  7).  The  menu 
included  Boeuf  en  Gelee— beef  slices,  rolled  up  and  surrounded 
aby  limas,  carrots  and  fresh  dill,  then  chilled  in  aspic  (5  left), 
.ire  were  Crescent  Rolls  (6),  and,  for  dessert,  Pink  Champagne 
Tbet  (9),  and  a  tray  of  assorted  cookies.  (8)  On  each  horse's  head. 


Ellen  Newman  arranged  a  cockade  of  tiny  Tropicana  roses  and  bright 
yellow  chrysanthemums.  On  the  table,  around  each  horse  was  a  cir- 
cle of  greens,  roses  and  votive  candles  in  tiny  glass  holders.  China  is 
Lenox's  "Tuscany"  pattern;  glasses  are  "Brilliance,"  by  Lenox  Crys- 
tal; par  fait  glasses  by  Libby;  flatware  is  gold-finish  "Goldencane"  by 
Supreme  Cutlery;  "Vendome"  serving  spoons,  forks  by  Cristofle  of 
Paris;  serving  trays  are  silverplate,  from  the  International  Silver  Co. 


RECIPES,  PAGE  145;  SHOPPING  INFORMATION,  PAGE  165 
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Minneapolis: 
A  Party  in 
Three  Acts 


A  whole  new  kind  of  entertaining  is 
evolving  all  across  the  country  in  cities 
fortunate  enough  to  have  their  own, 
brand-new  repertory  theaters— of  which 
the  spectacular  Tyrone  Guthrie  Theater 
is  perhaps  the  best-known  of  all. 

Season  subscribers  in  Minneapolis 
usually  stage  an  evening  in  three  acts. 
For  example,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cos- 
grove,  hosts  of  the  party  shown  here  and 
on  the  following  pages,  make  cocktails  at 
their  house  the  first  act  of  a  special  the- 
ater evening.  Act  two  is  the  play  itself, 
with  everyone— hosts  and  guests— head- 
ing off  to  the  theater  together.  After  the 
play,  act  three  begins,  when  they  all  re- 
turn, elated  and  famished,  to  the  Cos- 
grove  house  for  midnight  supper. 

For  this  particular  occasion,  Eleanor 
Cosgrove  had  prepared  the  elegant  meal 
in  advance,  and  supper  was  served  within 
a  half  hour  after  she  and  her  guests  re- 
turned from  the  theater.  While  the  food 
was  warming,  guests  helped  themselves 
to  Pate  Brasserie,  a  chicken  liver  and 
ham  pate  with  a  hidden  center  of  orange 
sections  and  a  garnish  of  orange  and 
parsley  (a  specialty,  by  the  way,  of  the 
Brasserie  restaurant  in  New  York  City). 
The  entree  was  Sweetbreads  and  Ham 
Newburg,  served  from  a  chafing  dish  into 
pufT-pastry  shells,  or  onto  a  bed  of  wild 


Everyone  agreed  lhal  the  /jerjor/nancf  was 
delightful  as  they  set  out  jjotn  the  theater. 
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While  l;li(in(ir  (  us'^Kiie  srt  uf)  the  hujjet 
liol)  Cosgrove  fwured  champagne  for  guests 


During  supper.  Pattv  Jevne.  left,  and  Ann  Ike  parly  had  become  a  lively  discussion 
Warner  talked  about  the  repertory  company.     group  by  the  time  the  coffee  was  poured. 


rice,  a  home-grown  specialty  of  Minne- 
sota. Along  with  it:  Tomatoes  Stuffed 
with  Tiny  Peas  and  Shoepeg  Corn.  For 
dessert,  they  had  Hot  Brandied  Peaches 
and  Cherries,  and  Langues  Chats  (literally 
"cats'  tongues"),  a  classic  vanilla  cookie. 
The  buffet  was  set  up  on  a  round  table, 
48  inches  wide,  and  the  midnight-blue 
tablecloth  was  made  from  eight  yards  of 
moire  dress  fabric  with  a  Scotchgard 
finish.  The  silk  anemones,  used  as  napkin 
rings  and  scattered  among  the  mercury- 
glass  candlesticks,  echoed  the  anemone 
pattern  of  the  china. 

The  newest  way  to  dress  for  this  kind 
of  Minneapolis  party:  a  short,  shimmery 
dress,  often  worn  with  a  matching  coat. 
Here,  having  pre-theater  cocktails  on  the 
Cosgrove's  heated  terrace,  from  left :  Ann 
Warner  wears  a  white  brocade  coat  dress 
by  Larry  Aldrich.  Peggy  Anderson,  in  a 
coat  and  matching  dress  of  apricot 
Alaskine,  a  Dior  design  made  from  Vogue 
Pattern  1668.  Hostess  Eleanor  Cosgrove 
glitters  in  a  pink,  silver  and  gold  dress, 
Vogue  Design  6900.  Next,  Patty  Jevne's 
dress  is  of  green  and  gold  lame  by  Lee 
Claire.  Mama  FuUerton,  in  a  dress  de- 
signed by  Patou,  Vogue  Design  1626. 
Franny  Owen's  white  and  silver  Cardin- 
inspired  dress  has  its  own  matching  coat, 
and  is  made  from  Vogue  Design  6909. 


Finale  to  a  marvelous  evening:  pianist  Bill 
Owen  sat  down  to  play  everyone's  favorites. 


Backviews  on  page  164. 
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Drama  from  curtain-up  to  finale:  elegant  pate;  flambeed  Brandied  Peaches  and  Cherries. 


Baked  tomatoes  were  filled  ivith  a  mixture  of  tiny  peas  and  pearl-white  Shoepeg  corn. 


The  mise-en-scene :  "Anemones"  china  by  Ceralene;  "Chelsea"  sterling  flatware  by  Gorham; 
Schoonmaker  tulip  champagne  glasses  by  Seneca;  tablecloth  of  moire  by  Duchess  Fabrics. 


RECIPES  ON  PAGE  146;  SHOPPING  INFORMATION  ON  PAGE  165. 
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Mrs.  u  rn_cMr  .ar  JUT  :li 
fn/n^  M(t>fiur« 


OH  itprf  frmrr  «f}:  l^rs;  ■luJ^ 
^nsot-iotut  -MSD  jrosn  jv  rafiiaioiiiit; 

Mso  arse*       " '-  '"s  v^fo&^cmr. 

Wrs.  -«Kii  '•fflo  ■Ji' 

jam. 


4taiy«  "Tw  /tt/»  ^f/s 
SHBBRt       •ttUTr  4  mtmatius 
•natstonv  test  sbc 
cuaoNmsorr  :tt»H0Brac 
itsn^rmmiB  'ram  a  J^  -fTcrr 

TTMtf- tauecwt^  MUSS 


rrsseniffltetwsncaOiiainai  days.  A  ^^ace*^J  r     (lus  ^*sf  af  artertaimrTg 

iiiHiini.)iiwiwi  fill  lit 
'  vcnTeTT'scamfnilltts  ' 

sats  Rmrs«Ttt  «T  acentit  P^Kina  (^a  taMontje  in  Baston;.  accampanteu  tea. 


The  Petits  Fours  and 
Fruit  Tartlets,  above,  are 
tiased  on  recipes  from 
New  York's  Four  Seasons 
restaurant.  At  right,  a  dish  ol 
frosted  grapes. 


White  cotton  organdy 
tablecloth  is  embroidered 
in  a  mctif  that  matches 
the  pattern  on  the  china. 


T 

Ahe  tea  table  h  bit  mce  formal  than  that  set  by  Mrs.  GrosJean,  for  her  committee  meeting  on  the  previous  page,  would  be  ideal  for  an 

engagen  ent  party  or  •..  jding  'eception,  a  christening  or  confirmation.  All  the  food  here  was  planned  to  look  as  pretty  as  the  table  itself.  On  the 
menu:  Pain  Surprise, ir  loa''  of  Frenr  h  bread,  scooped  out  and  filled  with  tiny  tea  sandwiches.  There  are  Petits  Fours  and  Glaceed  Fruit  Tartlets, 
and  a  -.liver  platter  oi  fferent  colors  (the  frosting  is  achieved  by  first  dipping  the  grapes  in  egg  whites,  then  in  superfine  su- 

per). The  tea  service  is  j  the  flatware  is  "Delacourt"  sterling  silver,  both  by  Lunt  Silversmiths.  The  china  is  "Chateau  Jardin," 

.  the  Block  China  Compa  ■  motifontableclothembroidered  withaSingersewingmachine.  Nosegayswere  designed  especially  forthe  Lad/es' 

Hume  Journal  by  Florists'     i      orid  Delivery,  and  are  available  through  any  FTD  florist.  Recipes,  page  147;  shopping  information,  page  165. 


Campbelfs  Soap 
makes  it  qaick  &  easy 
to  cook  Italian  style 


They  always  eat  better 
'oZ^'z  when  you  cook  with 
^Q^p.  Campbell's  Soup 


Chicken  Cacciatore 


2  laige  diNcs  euiic 

II 

Hi 


'  Ven  in  daortennig;  pou: 
nte.  Cower;  oook  over 

-  Uncover;  cool:  : ' 
rocv.  4  to  6  i 


Quick  Lasagne 


2  teaspoons  vinegta 
u  poond  plam  beanie 

noodles,  cooked  and 

drained 
1  fMnt  oottage  clieese 
orncsotta 

pound  Monardla 

cbeese.  thinly  diced 
Grated  Parmesan 
cheese 


In  saucepan,  brown  beef  and  cook 
onion,  garlic,  oregano.  Add  soup, 
water,  ■vinegar.  Simma-  30  min.:  stir 
now  and  then.  In  shallow  baking  dish 
(12x8x2"),  arrange  3  alternate  layers 
of  noodles,  cottage  cheese,  meat 
saucje,  and  Mozzarella.  Sprinkle  with 
Parmesan.  Bake  at  350 'F.  for  30  min. 
Let  stand  15  min.  Makes  6  serving. 


Spaghetti  and  Meatballs 


leaf 


1   -  » 

.  uubUea 


Combine  beef  wntfa  bread  crombs.  egg.  1  dove 
gartiTj  salt:  shape  into  16  meatballs.  In  large 
pam^  oook  bacon  until  crisp;  remove  and  crum- 
ble. Poor  off  all  but  2  tbep.  dripping  Add 
meadiaDs;  brown  wiffa  2  daises  gariic,  ba3^  leaf. 


oregano.  Add  soup,  water.  Cot*  over  low  beat 
30  min.;  stir  now  and  then.  Ranove  bay  leaf. 
Add  baoon  to  sauce.  Serve  o\  er  hot  spaghetti; 
tap  witfa  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  if  desired. 
Makes  about  21*  cups  of  tang>~  tomato  sauce. 


SBirfSOf  B^?C8nw*^5Som  Wi^torCntiktoi*  Btnt^  Waife       Wmn  OHer  nwr  be  wSfcAawn  at  wjr  fine  Vonl  if  pii4i1MLrf  or  luk'tM  fcy 


As  much  a  part  of  American  culture  as  TV,  the  cookout  may  vary  from 
.  coast  to  coast,  from  region  to  region,  from  city  to  city.  But  all  over 
the  country,  the  idea  is  basically  the  same:  informal,  often  impromptu, 
evening  entertaining.  Because  so  often  a  man  is  at  the  barbecue  pit. 
food  is  apt  to  be  simple,  hearty,  and  there's  usually  plenty  of  it.  Why 
not  make  the  barbecue  shown  below  your  last  (and  maybe  your  best) 

Coast  to  Coast:  The  Cookout 


cookout  of  the  season.  From  left  to  right  on  the  table  below:  Mongol 
Soup.  Texas  Barbecued  Ribs.  Boston  Lettuce  with  Green  Goddess 
Dressing.  Barbecued  Beans.  Corn  Bread  Sticks.  Tablecloth  is  tattersall* 
vinyl,  matched  to  cotton  tattersall  napkins.  "Williamsburg"  sterling 
flatware  by  Stieff.  Franciscan  "Pickwick"  whitestone  ware.  Goblets  by 
Westmoreland  Glass.  Recipes,  page  148;  shopping  information,  page  165. 


Nesting-hen  covered  bowls  by 
Westmoreland  Glass  are  fanciful 

containers  for  sundaes,  to 
serve  with  or  instead  of  cake. 


Lord  Baltimore  Cake 
with  rich  cherry-nut 
filling,  on  a 
"Coin  Glass"  cake 
salver  by  Fostoria. 


Barbecued  Ribs  are 
our  adaptation  of 
those  at  Sonny 
Bryan's  Smoke  House 
in  Dallas — a  discovery 
made  while 
photographing  last 
month's  "How 
America  Looks." 


Barbecued  Beans, 
made  with  two  cans  of 
pork  and  beans, 
plus  a 
few  extra  ingredients, 
taste  home-baked. 


Golden  Corn  Bread 
Sticks  can  be  made  fronr 
scratch  or  from  a  mix. 
Bake  in  corn-stick-mold 
pans,  serve  warm. 


lollow-the-picture  Puddings 


1 1-0  Puddings  so  easy  the  picture  is  the  recipe. 

oed  drained  mixed  fruit  in  bel^-een  Jell-0  Vanilla  flavor  Pudding  &  Pie  Filling 
le  parfait.  F or  the  mold,  we  alternated  Banana  Cream  and  Chocolate  flavors  ^ 
aremmder:  use  I4  cup  less  milk  for  each  flavor:  pour  hot  pudding  into  a 
red  mold. )  For  the  pudding  dessert,  we  stirred  pecans  into  Butterecotch 
Pudding.  F ollow  our  pictures.  Or  make  up  your  own  combinations.  Go  wi]d 


V* 


JELL-O 

PUDDIMtPIE  niUNC 

Name_ 


Sweet  moments 
Recipe  Book 

For  other  easy  puddings,  get  our 
"Sweet  Moments  Desserts" 
Recipe  Book.  Send  this  blank 
and  25f  in  coin  to  Desserts, 
Box  1426,  Kankakee,  111.  60901. 


0  . 

Address 

<  • 

_l  . 

City 

State 

.  Zip  Code 

Je!!-0  fS  3  registered  faden-er*  of  General  FaodsCorp. 


Peg  Bracken's  Appendix 

to  the  "/  Hate  to  Cook  Book'' 


Unfortunately,  you  entertain  to  pay  people 
back  or  to  honor  them,  or  both,  as  well  as  to 
get  the  silver  polished  once  in  a  whOe.  and 
you  cannot  honor  people  with  a  pride  of  hot 
dogs.  Some  work  is  expected  of  you.  and 
something  a  little  unusual. 

There  is  nothing  precisely  e.xotic  in  this 
chapter.  \\'hen  you  hate  to  cook,  you  don't 
try  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses,  you  onh- 
hope  you  can  stay  away  from  the  Browns. 
But  you  will  find  here,  once  we  clear  away 
the  canapes,  several  special  dinners.  Each 
one  of  them,  it  is  hoped,  will  fill  a  partic- 
ular need. 

In  fact,  these  dinners  should  take  care  of 
things  for  quite  a  while. 

You  don't  entertain  that  much  at  home, 
for  one  thing.  And  when  you  do.  your  first 
thought  is  usually  roast  beef,  because  it  is 
the  easiest,  and  most  people  like  it.  If  only 
it  weren't  so  expensive,  and  didn't  require 
accurate  liming,  and  were  as  easy  to  serve 
and  eat  as  a  casserole,  and  no  one  observed 
any  meatless  days,  you  would  probably  serve 
it  all  the  time. 

But  it  is.  and  it  does,  and  it  isn't,  and 
they  do;  so  you  don't. 

Before  we  go  into  these  dinners,  however, 
let's  consider  the  canape. 

It  is  easy  to  overlook  the  canape,  and 
often  advisable.  They  are  bothersome  to 
make.  Too,  they  have  disadvantages  for  the 
guest,  who  stands  there  growing  fuller  and 
often  spcittier,  depending  on  the  consistency 
of  the  dip  ('see  a  little  farther  along.; 

The  following  canapes  and  dips  are  in- 
clu'l'id  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  because 
they  're  good  to  know  about  when  it's  c<Kk- 
tails  only,  not  dinner. 


THE  HANDIEST  HOT  CANAPE 

Good  to  know  about  because  the  ingre- 
dients are  nearly  always  on  hand,  and  it 
tastes  far  better  than  it  sounds. 

Put  a  few  onion  rings,  or  thinly  sliced 
green  onions,  on  rounds  of  Melba  toast  or 
any  good  cracker.  Put  a  dab  of  mayonnaise 
(not  salad  dressing)  on  each,  and  slip  them 
under  the  broiler  till  the  mayonnaise  sizzles. 

THE  SECOND  HANDIEST  HOT  CANAPE 

One  doesn't  always  have  white  tuna 
around,  but  it's  easy  to  get.  This  dull- 
sounding  recipe  is  another  proof  of  a  point 
mentioned  earlier,  that  you  can't  ever  tell. 
1  can  of  white  tuna 
4  to  6  chopped  green  onions 
Coarse-ground  pepper 
Mayonnaise 

Put  the  tuna  in  a  bowl,  then  add  the  on- 
ions and  mayonnaise  a  little  at  a  time  till 
it's  the  right  consistency.  Add  more  ground 
pepper  than  you  think  you  should,  tasting 
as  you  go.  You  can  broil  this,  on  toast 
rounds  or  crackers.  Or  add  more  mayon- 
naise and  use  it  as  a  dip. 

THE  DIP 

The  important  thmg  about  The  Dip  is  its 
consistency.  When  it  is  stiff  enough  to  break 
the  chips,  it  lasts  longer,  because  soon  the 
bowl  of  solid  shards  discourages  people. 
Still,  the  t(K)-liquid  type  can  discourage 
people.  t(X).  You  want  a  sure  eye  here,  and 
a  light  touch. 

Radish  &  Butter  Semi-Dip 

.Mash  K(K)ueforl  or  blue  cheese  with  an 
e()ual  amount  of  butter.  Cream  it  thoroughly 


and  put  it  in  a  bowl.  Put  the  bowl  on  a  plate 
and  surround  it  with  scrubbed  radishes, 
their  green  handles  left  on.  and  some  good 
crackers  (for  people  who  like  radishes  but 
radishes  don't  like  them,  as  they  are  usually 
happy  to  explain).  You  must  also  put  a 
knife  on  the  plate,  so  that  the  other  people 
can  apply  a  dab  of  cheese  to  the  radish 
which  works  better  than  dunking. 

Shrimp  Cream  Dip 

Delicate  and  rather  pretty.  Combine: 
3-oz.  package  cream  cheese,  mashed 
1  can  of  frozen  shrimp  soup,  thawed  but 

undiluted 
1  tsp.  Worcestershire  sauce 
Chopped  ripe  olives,  as  many  as  you  like. 
'  >  tsp.  curry  powder 

If  it  needs  any  thinning,  whole  milk  is  all 
right.  Raw  cauliflowerets  are  good  to  dip 
with.  So  are  chips. 

And  now  to  the  dinners. 

THE  STRETCHABLE  JUST-A-FORK 
DINNER 

It  is  remarkable  how  a  one-tool  plateful 
seems  to  simplify  serving  and  eating,  whether 
it  actually  does  or  not. 

Manny's  lamb  stew 
caesar  salad     pre-buttered  hot  rolls 
any  dessert  yof  boight  or  anv 
dessert  you  made  yesterday 
wine  coffee 

This  is  a  simple,  easily  doubled,  tripled, 
or  quadrupled  stew,  in  addition  to  being 
cheap.  Irreparable  in  advance,  and  deiwnd- 
ably  gfxxl,  with  a  faint  PVench  accent.  Like 
a  good  shift,  you  can  dress        i continued) 
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I  saw  it  on  TV  and  then 


we  proved  it  at  home. 
New  Palmolive  lasts  longer! 


J5 


©1966,Colgate-PalmoMve  Comp_ 


The  soap  on  the  right  is  new  Palmolive  with  lanolin.  On  the  left,  another  lead- 
ing bath  and  beauty  bar.  After  eleven  minutes  under  warm  water,  the  other 
soap  melted  through ...  but  not  the  new  Palmolive.  □  Here's  one  soap  your 
whole  family  can  use.  New  Palmolive  with  lanolin  is  mild,  yet  it  lastsand  lasts. 

New  Palmolive* with  lanolin-one  mild  soapthat  really  lasts! 

Watch  the  "Dean  Martin  Show,"  Thursday,  Oct.  27,  in  color,  NBC-TV,  10:00  to  11:00  P.M.  N.Y.C.T. 
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BAU6R  &  BLACK 
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and  wear 


smile  again. 

Special  value !  Get  a  free  spare  with  every 
pair  of  Bauer  &  Black  Elastic  Stockings  for 
varicose  veins.  These  trim-fitting  elastic 
stockings  take  away  so  much  hurt,  even 
your  smile  will  feel  prettier.  Support  hos- 
iery is  only  for  tired  legs  and  can't  prom- 
ise such  sweet  relief.  How  can  they,  when 
only  elastic  stockings  provide  the  kind  of 
lasting  compression  varicose  veins  need? 
Your  doctor  will  tell  you  that.  Consult  him 
now  . , .  while  this  special  offer  lasts. 

Buya  Pair...Geta  Free  Spare!  Just 
send  end  panel  of  the  box  which  gives 
your  size  and  style,  with  the  sales  slip  and 
your  name  and  address  tO:  Bauer  &  Black, 
Dept.  S.P.O.,  309  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, III.  60606  Offer  good  only  in  the 
United  States,  Closes  February  28,  1967. 
Does  not  include  Sermf  or  Ultreer'  styles. 


K^nDALL 
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PEG  BRACKEN  continued 

it  up  or  down,  depending  on  what  you 
put  with  it,  and  it  seems  to  fit  the  mood 
of  the  kitchen  or  the  candlelit  dining 
room  equally  well. 

MANNY'S  LAMB  STEW 

2' 2  pounds  of  lean  stewing  lamb- 
shoulder  is  good — cut  in  edible-size 
pieces.  Have  the  butcher  bone  it  for  you 
and  ask  him  please  to  trim  off  the  fat. 
Brown  this  in  4  tablespoons  olive  oil, 
using  a  hea\-y  skillet  with  a  lid. 

Then  take  the  lamb  out  and  pour  out 
most  of  the  oil,  leaving  just  enough  for 
sauteeing  1  peeled  coarsely  chopped 
onion  and  1  crushed  garlic  clo\"e. 

Then  put  the  lamb  back  in,  along 
with 

2  Tb.  flour 

V/z  cups  chicken  consomme  (canned,  in- 
stant, powdered,  or  2  cubes  in  IV2  cups 
water) 

IV2  tsp.  salt 

Va  tsp.  pepper 

Vi  tsp.  marjoram 

1  crumbled  bay  leaf 

2  Tb.  lemon  juice 

Simmer  this  for  five  minutes  with  the 
skillet  lid  on.  Add 

4  carrots,  scraped  and  cut  in  chunks  _ 
4  medium  potatoes,  peeled  and  quartered 
1  (1-lb.)  can  small  while  onions,  drained 
and  rinsed. 

Simmer  it  all  covered  for  2-5  minutes, 
You  can  cook  this  ahead  and  reheat  it, 
just  before  ser\ing.  Sprinkle  chopped 
parsley  on  top.  Makes  6—8  servings. 

This  entire  dinner,  by  the  way,  is  a 
good  one  to  bring  guests  home  to.  A 
friend  of  mine  went  to  a  hanging,  at  the 
local  art  museum,  then  brought  the 
artist  and  her  friends  back  with  her. 
Before  she  left  home,  she  had  set  small 
tables,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  on  each. 
When  she  returned,  she  heated  the 
stew,  put  the  previously  buttered  rolls 
in  the  oven,  found  the  salad  dressing 
and  salad  greens,  and  dinner  was  ready 
in  one  drink. 

The  salad  could,  of  course,  be  any 
green  salad,  though  its  dressing  should 
contain  lemon  juice  instead  of  vinegar, 
as  a  small  elegant  echo  to  the  stew.  It"s 
those  elegant  echoes  that  add  up. 

THE  JOLLY  FAMILY 
GET-TOGETHER 

This  one— also  known  as  the  Out-of- 
Season  Unstuffed  Turkey  Dinner— has 
numerous  advantages.  Turkey  tastes 
much  better,  for  one  thing,  away  from 
the  holiday  season.  Moreover,  an  un- 
stuffed turkey  couldn't  be  much  easier 
to  cook,  and  it  feeds  large  numbers. 

The  important  thing  is  to  get  away 
from  the  Thanksgiving  taste,  which  will 
then  seem  fresher  when  November  rolls 
around.  Consider  this  bird  only  as 
pounds  of  light  and  dark  turkey  meat, 
which  you  might  have  bought  at  the 
delicatessen  for  vastly  more  money. 

A  FROZEN  TURKEY,  TH.^WED 
AND  ROASTED  UNSTUFFED 
BAKED  MUSHROOMS 
SPINACH  SAI.AD  FRUIT  COMPOTE 

f'OT  DE  CHOCOLAT 

First,  decide  when  you  want  to  serve 
dinner.  Then  find  a  scratch  pad  and 
figure  out  how  long  you'll  have  to  cook 
the  turk(-y.  The  experts  say:  20  minuli-s 
per  jjound  at  .'J2.')  for  16  pounds  or  less; 
l.'j  minutes  per  pounrl  at  ;i2.'j  for  a 
larger  bird.  Then  afid  20  minutt-s  out  of 
the  oven  for  the  turkey's  juices  to  witle 
before  it's  carved  and  a  very  handy 
20  minutes  thai  can  he. 


So,  at  the  proper  distance  from  dinner, 
take  the  innards  out  of  whatever  cavity 
they're  in.  They  could  be  at  either  end 
or  both. 

Now  tie  the  legs  together  neatly,  and 
tie  a  string  around  the  whole  bird  to 
keep  the  wings  close  to  the  chest.  (You 
don't  need  to  sew  anything  up  or  skewer 
anything  together. . 

Brush  the  bird  generously  with  melted 
vegetable  shortening.  Put  it  in  a  roasting 
pan  and  cover  it  with  aluminum  foil — 
just  bend  a  piece  of  it  over  the  turkey, 
tucking  it  loosely  around. 

Cook  it  till  30  minutes  short  of  the 
time  you  figured.  Then  remove  the  foil 
permanently,  so  he'll  brown  a  bit. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  test  it.  Gently 
pull  its  leg  to  see  if  it's  getting  loose  in 
the  socket.  Remember  that  turkeys  are 
like  people,  and  they  can't  all  be  counted 
on  to  follow  the  rules.  If  the  leg  comes 
off  in  your  hand— which  is  only  the 
remotest  of  possibilities— the  turkey  has 
had  it,  so  get  it  out  of  there.  It's  over- 
done, though  edible. 

But  chances  are  excellent  that  the 
time  you  figured  will  be  right,  if  you 
didn't  flunk  third-grade  arithmetic.  So 
let  it  roast  the  remaining  30  minutes. 
Then  let  it  sit  the  20  minutes  you  al- 
lowed for  sitting  time,  outside  the  oven. 
Carve  it  and  serve  it. 

There. 

About  desserts  here:  A  box  of  good 
chocolates  would  be  as  good  as  the  Pot 
de  Chocolat,  come  to  think  of  it,  and 
easier.  You  must  remember  that  no  mat- 
ter how  simple  the  menu  is,  entertaining 
is  still  like  alligator-rassling,  involving 
everything  you've  got,  and  you  mu.st 
simplify  where  you  can. 

FAT  MAN'S  SHRIMP  DINNER 

Rich  and  good,  easy  to  double,  and 
handy  for  Friday  night.  You  needn't 
have  another  cooked  vegetable  because 
of  the  spinach  with  the  shrimp. 

FAT  M.\X'S  SHRIMP 
.ANY  SALAD  INVOLVING  TOMATOES  AND 
ONIONS 

HOT  RE.\DY-MIX  CORN  BREAD  OR 
HOT  CRESCENT  ROLLS  OR 
FROZEN  HEATED  CROISS.ANTS 
SOMETHING  YOU  BOUGHT  FOR  DESSERT 

Fat  Man's  Shrimp 

Cook  2  packages  frozen  chopped  spin- 
ach according  to  directions,  and  let  it 
drain  in  a  colander  while  you  mix  1  cup 
of  sour  cream  with  2  cans  undiluted  con- 
densed cream  of  mushroom  soup.  Add  to 
it:  an  8-oz.  can  browned-in-butter  mush- 
rooms I  or  J  2  lb-  of  fresh  ones  sauteed  in 
butter  I,  '  2  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese, 
'  2  tsp.  dry  mustard.  Heat  it  through, 
then  add  2  cups  cooked  shrimp  (fresh, 
canned,  or  frozen  1. 

Now  put  a  layer  of  the  spinach  in  a 
casserole  dish,  then  a  layer  of  the  shrimp 
mixture,  and  so  on,  hopefully  ending 
with  the  shrimp.  Sprinkle  some  grated 
coconut  on  top  for  a  gala  note.  Bake  un- 
covered at  350°  for  half  an  hour.  Makes 
6  servings. 

If  you're  out  of  coconut,  you  can  use 
very  coarse  buttered  crumbs,  though  it 
isn't  so  gala. 

Finally,  one  more  item  belongs  in  this 
chapter,  a  kind  of  a  mushroom  business. 
I  was  given  the  recipe  my  friend  said  it 
was  to  s<'rve  with  any  roasted  meat  in- 
sU-ad  of  pan-roasted  potatoes,  and  fshe 
continued  I  you  can  prepare  it  the  day 
before.  When  I  asked  why  one  should 
HtTvc  anything  but   good,  easy  pun- 


roasted  potatoes,  she  looked  at  me  od 
and  dropped  the  subject.  Uneasily 
sensed  that  she  knew  something  I  didi 

When  I  eventually  tall-talked  my  i 
into  trying  it,  I  found  it  was  extract 
narily  handsome.  Also  it  was  remarka 
good,  and  it  took  only  25  minutes 
make  instead  of  the  hour  I'd  expect 

Serving  it  as  I  did,  at  an  eat-whe 
you-land  buffet,  I  found,  too,  that 
simpler  for  guests— no  smashing,  b 
tering,  salting,  and  peppering,  whicl 
the  accepted  attack  on  an  oven-roas 
potato  in  my  part  of  the  cornpatch. 

MUSHROOM  BUSINESS 

Saute  '2  to  1  pound  of  fresh  mu 
rooms,  coarsely  sliced,  in  butter,  j 
enough  so  they  start  to  smell  like  mu 
rooms.  I  Don't  peel  them  or  wash  then 
water  before  you  do  this— just  wipeth 
with  a  damp  rag.)  Butter  three  slices 
white  bread,  cut  them  in  one-ii 
squares,  and  put  them  in  a  casserole  di 

Combine  the  mushrooms  with 

Vz  cup  each  of 

chopped  onion 

chopped  celery 

chopped  green  pepper 

mayonnaise 
V«  tsp.  salt 
Va  tsp.  pepper 

and  put  it  on  the  bread  squares. 

Now  cut  three  more  slices  of  butte 
bread  the  same  way.  Put  them  in  ni 
and  over  it  pour  2  eggs  slightly  bea 
with  1 1 2  cups  of  milk. 

It  doesn't  matter  when  you  do  this 
the  morning  before,  if  you  like  . . .  jus 
it's  refrigerated  at  least  an  hour. 

Finally,  an  hour  before  you  want 
serve  it,  spoon  a  can  of  undiluted  mi; 
room  soup  over  it,  and  two  more  slice 
bread,  diced  smaller.  Bake  it  at  300° 
60  to  70  minutes,  or  325°  for  50  to 
minutes.  About  10  minutes  before 
done,  sprinkle  some  grated  yel 
cheese  on  top.  6—8  servings. 

CRISIS,  COPING  IN  A 

Some  of  the  best  fiction  of  our  tim 
written  by  well-meaning  domestic- 
ence  experts  about  how  to  cope  in 
mestic  emergencies — for  example,  sho 
you  bring  guests  back  after  the 
Game,  to  find  the  oven  cold  and  y 
turkey  uncooked.  Or  similar  crises  t 
demand  more  than  merely  substitul 
a  tablespoon  of  vinegar. 

Contrary  to  what  you  may  have  r 
about  them,  it  has  been  my  experie 
that  these  seemingly  hopeless  situati 
actually  are.  And  when  you,  as  host 
do  something  gallant  and  inventive, 
guests  will  probably  wish  you  hadn' 

They  were  primed  for  turkey,  you  1 
All  the  way  from  the  stadium  to  y 
house  they  could  fairly  smell  it,  bro 
succulent,  bursting  with  its  juices, 
even  if  their  taste  buds  are  picklec 
that  point,  as  they  well  may  be,  they 
not  going  to  like  tliat  brave  lima  b« 
peanut  butter  casserole  you  created 
of  what  was  around.  Even  though 
reasonably  good,  it  will  suffer  too  m 
by  comparison  with  what  they  mi 
have  been  eating. 

In  these  major  crises,  then-  which 
fortunately  as  few  and  far  betweei 
the  nuts  in  a  Bingo  fruitcake  one  mi 
as  well  be  more  gallant  still  and  take 
grou|)  out  to  dinner. 

I  believe  the  automatic  oven  tim< 
one  reason  the  Diner's  Club  was 
vented. 

(Anolliir  innl(dlmcnl  of  Vec.  UitACKh 
Appendix  in  the  Wwemhrr  Journal.) 
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This  would  be  a  top-selling  cook  book 
...if  we  weren^t  giving  it  away! 


Pancakes 
Candies: 


Here  in  one  cook  book  are  recipes 
from  every  state  in  the  Union. 

A  collection  of  prize  winning 
recipes  from  the  recent  nation-wide 
"Cooking  with  Karo"  contest  and 
other  favorites  from  the  Karo  Kitchens. 
Discover  this  world  of  tasty  new  dishes 
created  in  cozy  Maine  kitchens. . . at 
Arizona  barbecues. ..  in  Kansas  farm  houses 
and  New  York  apartments. 
Over  80  recipes— every  one  delicious  and  so  easy. 
This  book  will  introduce  you  to  exciting  new  ways  to 
add  extra  flavor  and  flair  to  your  meals  with  Karo  Syrup 


)w  iMANy  ItaUains  TRy  TO  bE  III 


•  you. 
r  bottle, 
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irlic. 


Pungent  vinegar,  mellowed 
by  beechv^ood  chips. 
Wish-Bone  still  makes  you 
just  like  they  did  in  the  old 
country. 

From  the  same  recipe.  Only 
Wish-Bone  makes  bigger 
batches. 


You're  for  finick> 
people  w^ho  can't 
by  a  phony. 
You're  the  real  Itfj 
Wish-Bone  Italian 
Also  try:  Tahitian 
Garlic  Flavored  Fi 
Deluxe  French  •  IV 
Golden  Italian  •  R 


Hero  "dog"  and  "puppy" 
sandwiches — made 
with  one  long  Italian 
loaf  lor  the  "dog." 
and  nine  small  hard 
rolls  for  the"  puppies" — 
are  filled  with  salami 
and  assorted  goodies. 
And  for  dessert: 
Frosted  Superbrownies. 


A  gay  cage  f(n 
the  buffet  table  hangs 
from  a  hook  on  the 
ceiling,  is  made  with 
slyrofoam  balls  from 
the  dime  store  and 
crepe- paper  flowers. 


the  pthi- 
party  the 
it  ski  167. 
iinag 
to  gi 
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A  FROZEN  TURKEY,  THAWED 
AND  ROASTED  LNSTUFFED 
BAKED  MLSHf{OOMS 
SPINACH  SALAD  FRUIT  COMPOTE 

POT  DE  CHOCOI.AT 

First,  decide  when  you  want  to  serve 
dinner.  Then  find  a  scratch  pad  and 
figure  out  how  long  you'll  have  to  cook 
the  turkey.  The  experts  say:  20  minutes 
f>f?r  pound  at  '-i'i-y'  lor  pounds  or  less; 
\')  minuter  per  pound  at  '.i'lW  for  a 
larger  bird.  Then  add  20  minutes  out  ot 
the  oven  for  the  turkey's  juic»-H  to  s<'ttle 
before  it's  carved  and  a  very  hanfly 
20  rnlr  t;(<-^  that  can  be. 


The  equivalent  of 
Italian  ices,  made  with 
undiluted  fruit 
concentrates  in 
shaker  bottles, 
poured  over  shared 
ice  in  paper  cups. 


Cranberry  Sparkle — 
a  mixture  of  cranberry 
juice,  apple  cider 
and  ginger  ale,  served 
from  a  big  pitcher. 


"Puppy's"  ears  are 
fashioned  with  pieces  of 
salami,  eyes  are 
pimiento-stuffed  green 
olives.  A  sweet  gherkin 
makes  the" puppy' s"  tail. 


e-^arty 


mixture,  'and  so  ont-'t?<'?filWftl  \^^\% 
with  the  shrimp.  Sprinkle  some  grated 
coconut  on  top  for  a  gala  note.  Bake  un- 
covered at  350°  for  half  an  hour.  Makes 
6  servings. 

If  you're  out  of  coconut,  you  can  use_ 
very  coarse  buttered  crumbs,  though  it 
isn't  so  gala.  irthday  yet, 

be-f(;rKotten 

P'inally,  one  more  item  belongs  in  thi  /         i  .u  . 

u   .      1  •  1  f       u       V   •      formal  that 

chapter,  a  kind  of  a  mushroom  businew 

I  was  given  the  recipe    my  friend  said  Colorful, 

was  t(j  serve  with  any  roasted  meat  iiiivc  and  easy 

stead  of  pan-roasted  potalcn-s,  and  'sh  themselves. 

continued)  you  can  prepare  it  the  da 

before.  When  I  asked  why  one  Hhou 

M'T\e  anythiiif         vmA,  f-.t'^';  |ia 


Fun  for  guests,  and  a 
permanent  souvenir  of 
the  party:  each  guest 
autographs  the  tablecloth 
before  leaving.  The 
birthday  girl  can 
machine-embroider  the 
signatures  afterward. 


fuNiNy  how  iMANy  ItaUains  TRy  to  be  likE  you 


They  try  to  look  like  you 
Even  to  copying  your  bottle 
But  you're  the  real  Italian, 
Wish-Bone. 
You're  sassy. 
With  young  tender  garlic. 
Mild  peppers. 
Lively  oregano. 
Pure  golden  oil. 


Pungent  vinegar,  mellowed 
by  beechwood  chips. 
Wish-Bone  still  makes  you 
just  like  they  did  in  the  old 
country. 

From  the  same  recipe.  Only 
Wish-Bone  makes  bigger 
batches. 


You're  for  finicky,  fussy 
people  who  can't  be  fooled 
by  a  phony. 
You're  the  real  Itahan. 
Wish-Bone  Italian! 
Also  tr>^:  Tahitian  Isle  •  Cheese  • 
Garlic  Flavored  French  • 
Deluxe  French  •  Monaco  French 
Golden  Italian  •  Russian 


L  should  eat  a  good,  nourishing  breakfast. 


you  should  drink  one. 


New  Carnation 
instant  breakfast 
makes  milk  a  meal 
too  good  to  miss. 

Each  glass  delivers  as  much  protein  as  two  eggs,  as  much 

mineral  nourishment  as  two  strips  of  crisp  bacon,  ^^^^^  more 
energy  than  two  slices  of  buttered  toast,  and  even 

Lots  of  great  flavors.  In  your  cereal  section. 


Vitamin  C. 


From  (arnation 


Here's  a  novel  idea:  A  serving  cart  so  great,  we  think  you  could  almost  build  a  whole 
informal  party  around  it  (the  kind  of  finger-food  buffet  you'd  plan  for  after  a  football 
game  or  bridge,  perhaps).  The  cart  is  easy  for  any  husband-handyman  to  make  (see  page 
128).  The  cart  has  two  interchangeable  attachments — a  gaily  painted  wheel  with  revolv- 
ing shelves,  shown  here,  and  a  wrought-iron  rack,  shown  next  page.  The  wheel  attach- 
ment turns  the  cart  into  a  Mexican  tacos  cart,  on  which  you  would  wheel  out — tacos,  of 
course,  with  a  selection  of  fillings,  served  from  baskets  on  the  revolving  shelves,  plus 
relishes,  sliced  meats  and  cheeses.  (continued) 


he  now  taste  of 

rab.Crazv. 


Tab.  Trimmed  down  in  sweetness,  so  it's  o  little  bit  dry. 
With  1  crazy  calorie  in  every  6  ounces. 
Like  everything  now  a  little  bit  crazy  but  wow. 
The  now  taste  of  Tab. 

That's  what's  happening.  To  the  nicest  shapes  around. 


The  cart,  now  set  up  for  an  Oktoberfest  party, 
serves  sausages,  breads  and  beer. 
Sausages  hang  from  a  wrought-iron  rack  {one 
of  the  cart's  two  attachments). 


Fun  for  guests,  easy  on  hosts 
and  hostesses :  Everyone  picks  a  favorite 
sausage  and  bread,  makes  sandwiches 
right  at  the  cart's  chopping-block  top. 


The  wrought-iron  rack  is  made 
from  two  pot  racks,  mounted 
on  a  wood  center  post  at  each  end. 


Carfs  chopping-block 

top  makes  a  good  surface 

to  slice  bread  on  and  serve 

beer  from.  Anchor  Hocking  glasses. 


The  bottom  shelf  of  cart,  pjj^ 
used  here  to  hold  bottles  of  beer 
and  glasses,  is  covered  with 
easy-to-care-for,  durable  vinyl. 


4 


Floor  tileb  L 


Take  the  Mexican  tacos  cart  you  saw  on  page  124,  remove 
the  cokjiful,  painted-wheel  attachment  and  replace  it  with 
the  wrought-iron  pot  rack,  and  you're  all  ready  to  go 
with  a  very  different  kind  of  party.  We've  called  it  an 
Oktoberfest.  The  hearty  fare  featured  here:  a  variety  of 


sausages,  several  different  breads,  and  frosty-cold  Germt 
beer.  Women  needn't  be  excluded,  of  course,  but  tl 
set-up  here  seems  to  suggest  entertaining  by  and  for  nu 
only— perhaps  a  lazy,  Saturday  afternoon  of  TV  footb; 
viewing,  or  a  late-at-night  card  game.  (conlinut't 

Roclpa*.  page  160;  thopplng  Information,  pane  > 
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What's  America's 
number  one  cereal, 
hot  or  cold? 


It's  the  truth. 

More  people  do  sit  down  to  a  good  warm 
bowl  of  Quaker  Oats  in  the  morning  than  any 
other  brand  of  cereal  in  America. 

You  look  a  little  surprised. 

Could  it  be  you've  forgotten  the  heart  warm- 
ng,  roasty  toasty  taste  of  Quaker  Oats?  Or  the 
way  it  feels  inside  when  it's  coldoutside? 

Maybe  you're  overlooking  the  way  a  kindly 
bowl  of  Quaker  Oats  gets  you  off  to  a  flying 
start  on  a  busy  day.  And  how  it  sticks  to  your 


ribs  to  help  keep  you  going  full  steam  ahead 
right  through  to  lunchtime. 

Nutritionally,  there's  every  reason  why  peo- 
ple eat  Quaker  Oats.  It's  good  honest  food  — 
loaded  with  natural  nourishers,  energizers, 
builders  and  boosters.  And  most  important, 
protein.  More  protein  than  whole  wheat,  corn 
or  rice.  Valuable  protein  that  makes  young 
thingsgrow.  And  keepsgrownups  going. That's 
why  a  lot  of  weight-conscious  grown  ups  make 
Quaker  Oats  part  of  their  diet. 


You  look  surprised  again. 

Did  you  know  that  a  bowl  of  Quaker  Oats  has 
only  two  more  calories  than  a  bowl  of  corn 
flakes?  And  it  gives  you  a  warm,  satisfied  feel- 
ing that's  great  to  have,  whether  you're  dieting 
or  not. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  Quaker  Oats  is 
the  number onecereal.  Sensible  reasons.  Funny 
reasons.  Nostalgic  reasons.  You  probably  have 
reasons  of  your  own.  If  you  know  what's  good 
for  you. 


Wouldst  thou  believe 
Quaker  Oats? 


iV  TMICK 

MAPLE 
CHOPPIMG 
BLOCkC 


V4"v  2*4.' 
CLEAR 
PINE 


SCREW 
HOLES  TO 
ATTACH 
ACCESSOCICS 


POPLAR 
CORKIER 
POSTS 


^4"x  5" 
CLEAR 
PIKIE 


'-4"  PLYWOOD 
BOTTOM 


If  yolt  don't  hare  a  home  workshop,  ask  the 
lumberyard  to  cut  wood  to  the  specifications 
above,  including  chopping  block,  which  you 
can  buv  at  hardware  or  houseware  stores. 


The  wheel  and  revolving  shelf  attachment 
(shown  on  page  124).  Attachments  should 
be  secured  to  center  of  each  end  of  cart  with 
two  2"  screws. 


The  cart's  handle  is  made  from  two  wood 
curtain-rod  holders  and  a  dowel.  Secure  the 
holders  with  screws,  the  dowel  with  nails. 


When  cart's  frame  is  completed,  screw  four 
ball-bearing  casters  to  the  bottom  corners. 
Or.  you  can  use  2 '^4"  ball  casters  instead. 


SCREW  INTO 
CART  END 


Attachment  above  is  made  from  2  wrought- 
iron  pot  holders,  screwed  back-to-back  to 
wooden  centerposts.  Or.  instead  of  wrought 
iron,  use  wooden  bars  and  screw- in  hooks. 


V  PLYWOOD,  1 5"  DIAMETER 


lVx2'PINE 
SCREWED  TO 
ENDS  OF  CART 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  PARTY  CART 


We  painted  the  carl  with  bright-red  paint, 
gave  it  a  gay  yellow  handle.  The  p<)t-h(ilder 


attachment  has  matching  yellow  i>)sts.  Wheel 
attachment,  decorated  with  free-hand  flowers. 


has  red  posts;  crank  is  banded  in  multicol 
stripes.  Bottom  shelf  was  lined  in  vi 
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Soft  margaiine...vdiy? 


Soft— because  no  margarine  hardened  into  a  stick  can  be  as 
low  in  saturated  fat.  Soft-to  taste  like  the  expensive  spread* 

Think  about  it.  To  harden  a  margarine  saturated  fat.  Because  Chiffon  Margarine  delicious,  melting  flavor.  This  margarine 

into  a  stick,  they  actually  have  to  add  extra  is  never  hardened  into  a  stick,  it  is  the  low-  really  does  taste  like  "the  expensive  spread." 

amounts  of  saturated  fat,  more  saturated  est  in  saturated  fat  of  any  spread.  Even  the  New  Chiffon  Margarine — lowest  in  sat- 

fat  than  Chiffon?'  corn  oil  ones.  urated  fat  of  all  spreads.  And  it  tastes  deli- 

But  we  make  Chiffon  soft — with  pure  And  wait  till  you  taste  new  Chiffon!  cious — like  "the  expensive  spread."  Go 

liquid  safBower  oil — to  leave  out  this  extra  Because  it's  soft,  it  releases  flavor  faster —  ahead.  Dip  into  a  tub. 

Anderson,  Clayton  &l  Co. 


NEW  CHIFFON  MARGARINE 


COOKING  WITH 


SPAM 


r** — 


crusty  SPAMbake 


New  idea  for  dinner:  you  make  it  quick  with 
SPAM  and  Kelloss  s  Corn  Flake  Crumbs. 


1/2  cup  KELLOGG  S  CORN 

FLAKE  CRUMBS 
2  tablespoons  brown  sug^ar 
teaspoon  ground  cloves 
2  o.nce  can  SPAM 
-         '  spoons  prepared  mustard 
'ple  slices 
i  butter 

I.Corribine  Kcllogg's  Corn  Rake 
Crumbs  brown  sugar  and  cloves. 
2  Cut  -I' 
slices  S;.- 
with  mu*' 
with  a  fi 


not  crowd.  Brush  pineapple  slices 
with  butter. 

3.  Bake  in  moderate  oven   350'  F 
20  minutes.  Serve  on  heated  platter, 
placing  a  SPAN!  slice  on  each  pine- 
apple slice.  Add  {iarsley.  if  desired 
Yield :  4  servings 
of  2  slices  each. 


CORN  FLAKE 

CRUMBS 


crosswise  into  eight 
both  sides  of  slices 


;  ..:.d 
m  a 
,.dn;  do 


More  About  Parties 


Instant  dinner 
tables  can  be  made 
from  rounds  of  plywood  'v 
lumben.-ard  can  cut  them 
to  order  for  you.  or  a  power 
saw-equipped  husband  can; 
26-inch  rounds  are  cozy,  30 
more  expansive.  Use  luggage 
as  table  bases.  Cover  tops  w 
fabrics  >  use  waterproof  glue 
wallpaper  that  you  can  coat 
waterproof  spray.  Storing  is 
Fold  racks,  stack  tops. 


-inch 
racks 
ith 
or 

with 
easv. 


TO- 


For  the  youngest  guests 
of  all.  6-  to  18- 
month-old  babies,  the 
newest-fangled  bibs, 
made  of  paper  in  an 
array  of  yellow,  aqua 
and  pink  and  white 
stripes  and  plains — 
color  schemes  sure 
to  match  best  party 
clothes.  They  tie  at 
back,  have  a  fxxrket 
for  importance. 
You  can  order  them 
from  Xeiman-Marcus. 
Dallas — 12  for  S5  plus 
50  cents  for  postage. 


Inviting  people 
parties  is  frequentJ 
done  b\-  phone  \\  eek 
ahead.  Then  whe 
the  evening  arrives,  tb 
hostess  nervously  watche 
the  clock  hoping  tha 
each  and  every  gues 
remembers.  One  solution 
send  out  remi 
cards  for  foi 
parties  isee 
on  page  87 )  or  these  ga; 
e.xtra-large  post^ 
that  give  a  clue  to 
kind  of  party  you're  givii 
since  the  face  of  each  is 
charming  painting  of  a 
scene.  Send  them  five 
before  the  party  dai 


A  great  ide 
for  buffet  partie 
where  guests  are  seate 
at  several  tables: 
place  card  tha 
you  can  make  b 
cutting  out  ih 
"snake"  froi 
textured  "snakeskin 
pajxT.  gluing 
to  a  white  card  ai 
writing 
guest's  nam 
in  under  the  fl^ 
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el  like  a 
althy  animal 


I 


'I 


Charge  up,  sleek  down 
with  Special  K 

Loaded  with  sheer  animal  spirits!  Is  that  you?  Or  have  you  been 
skimping  on  breakfast?  If  so,  get  with  Kellogg's  Special  K  Breakfast. 
Unloaded  in  calories— a  scant  240.  But  loaded  with  good  nutrition. 
Crisp,  light  Special  K's  loaded  with  protein.  Loaded  with  vitamins. 
Loaded  with  vitality.  Feel  like  a  healthy  animal. 
Charge  up,  sleek  down  with  Kellogg's  Special  K. 

SPECIAL  K 


FAMOUS  SPECIAL  K 
BREAKFAST 

4  ounces  orange  or  tomato  juice 
— or  half  a  medium  grapefruit 
1  '/4  cups  (1  ounce)  Special  K 
with  1  teaspoon  sugar 
and  4  ounces  skim  milk 
Black  coffee  or  tea 
Only  240  calories 


that  came  to  dinner, 

(and  stayed  for  the  party,  too) 


XE  BT  OU  PONT 


Meet  the  Mints  that  are  invited  everj^where.  Richardson  After 
Dinner-  Mints.  They're  deUciously  Ught,  coolly  refreshing  and 
pastel-pretty.  Invite  them  to  your  home,  often. 

Look  For  These  Richardson  Refreshers 
At  Your  Favorite  Retail  Store 

•  Richardson  After  Dinner®  Mints 

•  Richardson  Party  Jellies 

•  Richardson  Party  Patties 

•  Richardson  Pastel  Mints 

•  Richardson  Club  Mints 

•  Richardson  Butter  Mints 


Mints  O 


Thot  0  R^hotdion  Co  .  ArtonlK  4     1    S»i .  Ph.lodelptho.  Po  19134 
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HURRICANE  LANTERNS 
The  aluminum-foil  hurricane  lamps  shown  in  our  At- 
lanta party  on  pages  98-101  give  a  colorful  glow  and 

are  simple  to  make. 

MATERI.^S  NEEDED:  Hobby  foil  (ver>-  heav>-  alunj- 
inum  foil— can  be  ordered  from  Party  Bazaar.  390  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.Y.C. ;  S5.75  for  a  25-ft.  roll,  20  in.  wide  :  artists' 
clip-on  turpentine  cups,  about  1^  s  in.  across:  cardboard; 
ribbon :  St \Tofoam  slab  about  20  x  12  x  2  in.  (.available  in 
florists'  stores  I :  awl.  darning  needle,  glue. 
LARGE  L.WTERN :  On  a  piece  of  paper  draw  outlint 
•  flowers  of  various  sizes— this  is  your  pattern.  Cut  a  pieci 
of  foil  17  X  16  in.  Lay  pattern  on  foil  and  trace  over  tht 
lines— this  will  leave  slightly  in- 
dented outlines  on  the  foil.  Scatta 
flowers  over  the  foil  in  random  de- 
sign. Now  lay  foil  on  a  piece  of  si\tx> 
foam,  with  outside  face  down  anc 
weight  ends  of  foil  to  keep  it  flat 
With  an  awl  or  upholster>-  needl> 
punch  holes  along  flower  outlines 
making  different  size  holes  to  van 
the  design.  Cur\'e  foil  into  cylinde 
shape  and  glue  edges.  Glue  nbboi 
around  top.  and  set  over  a  candle. 
SM.\LL  L.\NTERN :  Cut  foil  7  ' 
in.  Decorate  with  flowers  as  with  large  lantern,  using  a  smaller  punch —uphol 
ster>-  or  darning  needle.  For  base  cut  a  piece  of  cardboard  2 '  4  in.  in  radius  an< 
cut  a  hole  in  the  center  •  5  in.  in  radius.  Attach  to  turpentine  cup  with  tap 
so  that  cardboard  is  about  '4  in.  above  bottom  of  cup.  Cover  cardboard  wit 
foil.  Candle  fits  in  cup.  cylinder  goes  over  candle,  cup  clips  to  tray  or  tablt 

CHILDREN'S  BIRTHDAY  PARTY 

The  paper  hais.  cake  stand  and  turtle  shown  in  01 
Children's  Birthday  Pany  on  page  102  are  easy  ar 
fun  to  make. 

PAPER  HAT.  Materials  needed:  Crepe  pap- 
in  two  colors,  stapler,  masking  tape,  paper  flower 
Directions:  Trace  a  pattern  for  a  "petal."  followii 
this  drawing  for  shape— the  height  of  your  pet 
should  be  71 2  in.  Fold  it  down  the  center.  Fold  crep 
paper,  and  lay  folded  edge  of  petal  on  folded  edge 
crepe  paper  and  cut  out  around  the  petal.  You'll  nee 
12  petals  in  all— six  of  each  color.  Reinforce  edges 
crepe  paper  with  masking  tape— reinforce  from  tl 
tip  end  down  to  within  2  in.  of  the  bottom.  No\ 
alternating  colors,  staple  petals  together  along 
inforced  edges— stopping  where  the  tape  stops.  2  i 
from  bottom.  As  you  staple,  tip  ends  should  be  kei 
together. 

Turn  hat  right  side  out  i  crepe  paper  is  that  flexibl 
and  attach  a  paper  flower  to  the  top  with  doubl 
faced  tape. 

CAKE  STAND.  Materials  needed:  6-in.  flower  pot.  10'  i-12-in.  tin  pie  plat 
papier-mache  :  ready-mixed  available  in  hobby  or  art -supply  stores— Cell 
clay  or  Shreddi  Mix— or  mix  your  own  .  clear  spray  fixative  Kn."lon  is  o 
brand— =1301 1,  3-ft.  lengths  of  colored 
yam  or  ribbon,  helium-filled  balloons, 
fresh  daisies. 

Directions:  Center  flower  poX  on  pie  tin. 
and  poke  pencil  through  drainage  hole  to 
mark  center  of  plate.  Enlarge  hole  to  size 
of  a  dime.  Coat  outside  of  flower  pot  >  not 
the  bottom  I  with  14-in.  layer  of  papier- 
mache:  coat  inverted  pie  plate  with  '  j-in. 
layer  of  papier-mache— don't  cover  inside 
bottom  or  hole.  Mold  a  scalloped  edge  of 
papier-mache  around  the  nm.  about  an 
inch  deeper  than  the  rim  itself.  Poke  holes 

in  the  center  of  the  scallops.  Bake  stand  and  plate  in  a  150'  oven  until  c 
(two  hours  or  more  or  let  dr>-  in  sun.  Paint  white  and  then  decorate.  Fm 
with  a  spray  of  \-amish  or  fixative  spray.  To  assemble— place  invert 
plate  atop  inverted  pot.  place  angel-food  cake  on  plate,  have  a  helper 
cake  and  stand  while  you  thread  balloons  on  colored  yam  through  hoi 
cake  and  plate  and  attach  to  inside  of  pot.  Tuck  daisies  in  scallops. 

TITITLE.  Materials  needed:  Half  1 
6-in.  stNTofoam  ball  for  body,  half  c 
2-in.  ball  for  head;  two  1-in.  corks  sj 
lengthvk-ise  for  legs,  toothpicks,  pap 
mache. 

Directions:  Assemble  turtle  by 
taching  head  and  legs  to  body 
toothpicks.  Cover  turtle  with  ' 
layer  of  jjapier-mache  and  dry  fsee  instruciions  above  1.  Paint  and  decoi 
again  following  instructions  above,  and  attach  paper  flowers  on  back 
haad.  Poke  lollipop  sticks  m  turtle's  back. 

PLACE  MATS  see  page  92 
These  couldn't  be  simpler.  Cut  a  Ki-in.  circle  from  any  stiff  maten 
paint  a  bast  coat    use  spray  jjaini  or  any  brush  paint.  Then,  depend 
iiow  colorful  you  want  to  be.  cut  patterns  for  smaller  circles  and  paint  arod 
them.  Add  paper  cut-outs  and  dabs  of  paint.  Glue  a  mirror  in  the  cenj 
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rhe  Chiquitd  Banana: 
Is  it  really  any  different? 


We  had  a  visitor  down  in  the  Tropics 
recently  who  accused  us  of  the  biggest  bam- 
boozle of  all  time. 

The  way  he  had  it  figured,  the  only 
{  difference  between  our  bananas  and  other 
bananas  was  the  Chiquita®  sticker. 

Well,  we  showed  him  300  things  or  two. 
We  showed  him  the  way  we  grow  our 
bananas.  Not  exposed  like  so  many  other 
bananas.  But  protected  —  in  clear  plastic  bags. 
We  showed  him  our  mono-cables  (sort 


of  like  jungle  ski  tows)  which  transport  our 
bananas  from  the  plantation  to  the  packing 
station  and  cut  down  on  bumps  and  thumps. 

We  showed  him  how  we  manicure  our 
bananas.  And  inspect  our  bananas.  And  select 
only  the  best  to  wear  our  seal. 

We  showed  him  300  different  things  in  all. 

And  then  we  asked  him  if  he  still 
thought  there  was  no  difference  between 
Chiquita  Bananas  and  other  bananas. 

He  apologized  profusely. 


r 


quittf  Brand  Bananas. 


PRESTO 
THINKS 

your  pressure  cooker  should  cook  3 
times  faster  than  ordinary  methods, 
save  you  time,  have  a  pressure  regu- 
lator, an  automatic  air  vent  and  a 
menu-guide  handle.Then  we  thought... 

TWICE. 

added  a  DuPont  TEFLON®  lining  for 
no-stick  cooking,  no-scour  clean  up. 


PRESSURE  REGULATOR  rocks 
gently  to  signal  that  proper  cooking 
pressure  is  being  maintained. 


MENU-GUIDE  HANDLE.  Easy  to 
read,  convenient  list  of  popular 
food  and  cooking  times. 


teflon;  Nothing  sticks  to  a 
TEFLON'  surface.  Enjoy  no- 
stick  cooking,  no-scour  clean  up. 


THINK  TWICE... AND  YOU'LL  CHOOSE 

PRESTO 

NATIONAL  PRESTO  INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 


ROAST  PHEASANT  VIENNESE  STYLE 

6  (12-oz.  to  1-lb.)       2  cups  seedless 


Vishington:  Formal  Dinner 

(I  ges  85-87) 


FH  MOUSSE 

fillet  of  sole 

)  butter  or 

garine 

'  water 
.p.  salt  (for 
itter) 

?up  flour 

W  up  finely 
L  lopped  onion 


1  Tb.  butter  or 
margarine  (for 
pan) 

2V2  lbs.  fillet  of  sole 
1  tsp.  salt  (for  fish)] 
Vi  tsp.  white  pepper 
V4  tsp.  thyme 
Lemon  wedges  or 

slices 
Melted  butter  or 
margarine  (for 
top) 

'2  lb.  fillet  of  sole  in  saiu-epan. 
■  with  water.  Bring  to  a  boil  and 
about  5  minutes.  Remove  from 
Drain.  Flake  with  fork,  set  aside. 
1  a  saucepan,  combine  '3  cup  butter 
(largarine,  *  »  cup  water  and  '  tea- 
m  salt.  Bring  to  a  boil.  Cook  just 
1  butter  or  margarine  melts.  Remove 
1  heat.  Add  *|  cup  flour  and  mi.x 
Return  to  low  heat.  Using  electric 
er,  beat  about  2  minutes  or  until 
ture  pulls  away  from  sides  of  pan. 
love  from  heat.  .\dd  3  eggs,  one  at  a 
».  Beat  well  after  each  egg. 
ombine  batter,  flaked  fish  and  '4 
finely  cliopped  onion.  Mix  well, 
ase  a  6 '  .-cup  ring  mold  liberally 
1  1  tablespoon  butter  or  margarine, 
jrinkle  2 ' lbs.  fillet  of  sole  with  1 
poon  salt  and  '  :>  teaspoon  white 
jer.  Rub  pieces  with  '4  teaspoon 
ne,  using  fingertips.  Line  mold  pan 
fish,  placing  each  fillet  across  the 
4.  Let  ends  of  fish  extend  over  edges 
lold  about  2  inches.  Fill  lined  mold 
flaked  fish  mixture.  Fold  the  over- 
ing  ends  of  the  fish  fillets  back  up 
the  batter.  Tuck  the  tails  neatly 
?r  at  sides  of  mold, 
ush  top  surface  with  more  melted 
er  or  margarine.  Set  the  mold  in  a 
of  water  (about  an  inch  deep). 
T  top  of  pan  with  square  of  alu- 
m  foil.  Bake  in  preheated  oven 
')  for  about  an  hour.  Then  remove 
,nd  bake  30  more  minutes, 
serving  time,  invert  mold  gently 
a  platter.  Tilt  and  drain  e.xcess 
d.  Fill  hollow  center  of  ring  mold 
Shrimp  Sauce  (see  below  and  sur- 
d  with  thin  lemon  wedges  or  slices, 
es  6-8. 


MP  SAUCE 

ip  butter 
.  flour 
l».  salt 
I  paprika 
I  white  pepper 

1 , 


IV2  cups  light 

cream 
2  egg  yolks,  beaten 
IVj  cups  cooked  or 
canned  shrimp, 
cut  up 

4  cup  butter  or  margarine  in 
pan.  Remove  from  heat  and  add  2 
spoons  flour,  '  ■>  teaspoon  salt,  dash 
iprika  and  dash  white  pepper.  Stir 
X  well.  Slowiy  add  1 '  2  cups  light 
I,  still  stirring.  Return  to  heat, 
inue  stirring  and  bring  to  a  boil, 
ove  from  heat. 

It  2  beaten  egg  yolks  in  a  little  bowl 
pour  in  a  bit  of  the  hot  sauce.  Mix 
then  pour  the  egg  mixture  back 
pan.  Stir.  Add  1 '  >  cups  canned  or 
ed  shrimp,  cut  in  pieces.  Cook  over 
leat  until  shrimp  are  hot  all  the  way 
igh  and  mixture  is  slightly  thick- 
Pour  sauce  in  center  of  mousse  ring. 


grapes,  pureed 
2  Tb.  brandy 
1  tsp.  salt 
Dash  pepper 
1  cup  butter  or 

marjarine 
Watercress 


pheasants 

or 

6  (12-oz.)  Cornish 
game  hens 
lb.  sliced  bacon 

2  cups  finely 
chopped 
mushrooms 
(about    1  lb.) 

Wash  and  dry  6  (12-oz.  to  1-lb.)  pheas- 
ants or  Cornish  game  hens.  Truss  wings 
in  place.  Tie  or  skewer  with  wooden 
toothpicks  bacon  strips  (?2  lb.)  over 
breasts  of  pheasants. 

In  a  medium  bowl,  combine  2  cups 
finely  chopped  mushrooms  (approx- 
imately 1  lb. )  and  2  cups  seedless  grapes, 
pureed  in  a  blender  or  through  a  coarse 
sieve.  Stir  in  2  tablespoons  brandy,  1 
teaspoon  salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper. 
Stuff  the  body  cavities  of  the  little 
birds  with  this  mixture,  about  .'2  cup 
per  bird.  Close  the  cavity  and  tie  the 
legs  together.  Heat  oven  to  425\  Place 
a  shallow  roasting  pan  containing  1  cup 
butter  in  the  hot  oven.  When  butter 
foams,  add  the  6  birds.  Roast  for  30  to  40 
minutes.  Baste  frequently.  Ten  minutes 
before  end  of  cooking  time  remove  the 
bacon  so  the  breasts  will  brown.  Serve  on 
bed  of  buckwheat  pilaf  (see  below  1.  Gar- 
nish with  watercress.  Serves  6. 

BUCKWHEAT  GROATS  PILAF 

3  cups  buckwheat     6  cups  boiling 
groats  water 

3  eggs  2  (8-oz.)  cans 

1  Tb.  salt  fruit  cocktail, 

drained  (optional) 

In  a  large  bowl,  beat  together  3  cups 
buckwheat  groats,  3  eggs  and  1  Table- 
spoon salt.  Pour  in  6  cups  boiling  water. 
Cover  with  large  lid.  Let  stand  covered 
for  15  to  20  minutes, stirring  occasionally. 

Stir  in  2  (8-oz.)  cans  fruit  cocktail, 
drained.  Spread  mixture  evenly  in  2  very 
shallow  pans.  Place  in  250'"  oven  for  20 
minutes,  tossing  occasionally  with  a  fork, 
to  keep  grains  separate.  Place  on  large 
serving  platter  as  a  bed  on  which  to 
serve  roast  pheasant.  Serves  6. 

BROCCOLI  WITH  RAISINS  AND  PIGNOLI 


3  lbs.  broccoli 

or 

3  (10-oz.)  pkg. 
frozen  broccoli 
cup  butter 
or  margarine 


V2  cup  golden 
raisins 

1  (3'  2-oz.)  pkg. 
pine  nuts 
(pignoli) 

2  Tb.  lemon  juice 


Wash  and  trim  3  lbs.  broccoli.  Cut  into 
large  sprigs.  Cook  in  a  large  skillet  cov- 
ered with  salted  water,  so  sprigs  are  in  a 
single  layer.  Simmer  uncovered  for  10  to 
15  minutes  or  until  tender.  Drain  well 
and  keep  warm  on  a  serving  platter. 

Meanwhile  make  sauce  in  a  small  pan. 
Melt  '  2  cup  butter  or  margarine.  Stir  in 
'  2  cup  golden  raisins  and  1  (3  '  2-oz.)  pkg. 
pine  nuts  (pignoli'.  Saute  until  nuts  are 
golden,  approximately  3  minutes.  Stir  in 
2  tablespoons  lemon  juice.  Spoon  over 
broccoli.  Serve  at  once.  6  servings. 


V2  cup  olive  oil 
Va  cup  lemonjuice 
1  small  clove  garlic, 

crushed 
V2  tsp.  salt 
%  tsp.  pepper 


ENDIVE  SALAD 

3  stems  Belgian 
endive 

(approximately 
1  lb.) 

4  cups  watercress 
sprigs 

2  tomatoes,  thinly 
sliced  and 
quartered 

Wash  3  stems  Belgian  endive  and  break 
each  leaf  into  1-inch  pieces  crosswise. 
Chill  with  4  cups  watercress  sprigs  and  2 
tomatoes,  thinly  sliced  and  quartered. 

Prepare  dressing  by  combining  1 2  cup 
olive  oil,  I4  cup  lemon  juice,  1  small  clove 
garlic,  crushed,  '  2  teaspoon  salt  and  1  s 
teaspoon  pepper.  Chill  well. 

Just  before  serving,  arrange  salad 


greens  and  tomatoes  in  a  large  bowl  or 
on  individual  plates.  Toss  with  dress- 
ing at  table,  or  pass  separately.  Serves  6. 

BOMBE  PRALINE 


1  qt.  butter  pecan 

ice  cream,  slightly 

softened 
1  qt.  pistachio  ice 

cream,  slightly 

softened 


1  cup  heavy  cream, 
beaten  stiffly 

Va  cup  sifted 
confectioners' 
sugar 


Press  1  quart  butter  pecan  ice  cream, 
slightly  softened,  into  a  2-quart  mold  or 
a  2-quart  metal  bowl.  Cover  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  bowl.  Smooth  with  back 
of  spoon.  Freeze  for  30  minutes. 

Fill  center  of  bowl  with  1  quart 
pistachio  ice  cream,  slightly  softened. 
Freeze  at  least  2  more  hours. 

Unmold  by  putting  bowl  in  hot  water 
for  20  seconds.  Cover  with  c/(i7/e(f  serving 
platter.  Turn  upside  down.  Shake  and 
tap  gently  to  free  ice  cream.  If  it  doesn't 
come  out  at  once,  cover  upside-down 
bowl  with  a  hot  dishcloth.  Shake  and 
tap.  Return  to  freezer  after  unmolding. 

Just  before  serving,  blend  1  cup  heavy 
cream,  beaten  stiffly,  with  I4  cup  sifted 
confectioners'  sugar.  Place  in  a  large 
cloth  piping  bag  with  a  No.  9  fluted  tip. 
Pipe  rosettes  around  base  of  bombe. 
Ser\  e  at  once.  6  generous  serx  ings. 
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CROWN  ROAST  OF  PORK 

2  (Mb.)  cans 
whole  white 
onions,  drained, 
or  2  lbs.  small 
white  onions 


1  (4'/2-5-lb.)  crown 
roast  of  pork 

2  Tb.  flour 
1  tsp.  salt 
Va  tsp.  pepper 


1  (l-lb.)jar 
whole  spiced 
crab  apples 
Parsley 

Preheat  oven  to  350°.  Wipe  1(4}  i-5-lb. ) 
crown  roast  of  pork  well  with  damp  pa- 
per towel.  Cover  the  exposed  tip  of  each 
rib  with  a  small  square  of  aluminum  foil 
to  prevent  overbrowning.  In  a  small 
bowl,  combine  2  tablespoons  flour,  1  tea- 
spoon salt  and  '4  teaspoon  pepper.  Rub 
meat  well  with  mixture.  Place  roast  in 
pan.  Insert  meat  thermometer  in  fleshy 
part  of  meat  away  from  fat  or  bone. 
Roast  until  thermometer  registers  185'. 
If  you  haven't  a  meat  thermometer,  al- 
low appro.ximately  25  minutes  per 
pound  plus  25  minutes  for  the  pot :  about 
2  hours  and  30  minutes  for  a  5-lb.  roast. 

About  20  minutes  before  the  end  of 
cooking  time,  place  2  (1-lb.)  cans  small 
white  whole  onions  around  the  meat.  (.If 
you  use  fresh  onions,  put  them  in  1  hour 
before  end.)  Baste  occasionally. 

Heat  1  (,1-lb.)  jar  whole  spiced  crab 
apples  in  a  small  saucepan. 

To  serre:  Place  roast  on  platter,  re- 
move foil.  Fill  center  with  onions.  Drain 
hot  crab  apples  and  place  around  base  of 
meat.  Garnish  with  parsley.  Serves  6.  To 
serve,  cut  between  bones. 

POTATOES  A  LA  FIFE 

6  medium  Idaho  2  cloves  garlic, 

"potatoes  crushed 

2  Tb.  salad  oil  V2  cup  sour  cream 

Va  cup  butter  or  1  tsp.  salt 

margarine  Va  tsp.  pepper 

1  cup  chopped  2  Tb. chopped 
onion  parsley 

Wash  6  medium  potatoes.  Dry  well. 
Prick  with  fork.  Rub  skins  with  2  table- 
spoons salad  oil.  Bake  in  a  400^  oven 
for  1  hour,  or  until  cooked  through  (a 
{continued) 


PRESTO 
THINKS 
TWICE 

We  think  you're  going  to  buy  the  best  appli- 
ance you  can  find.  So  we  match  the  next 
fellow's  best  and  then  think  up  a  way  to  go 
him  one  better.  You  see,  we'd  like  you  to 
buy  ours ...  it  would  be  better  for  both  of  us. 


DELUXE  HAIR  DRYER.  Dries  hair  at 
home— professionally.  Quiet  motor,  5  heat 
settings,  oversize  drawstring  bonnet,  indi- 
vidual roller  dryer,  power  manicure  set. 
Handsome  soft  travel  case. 


JUMBO  FRY  PAN.  Large  (15-inch)  with  high 
dome  cover  that  fits  over  bigger  chickens 
and  roasts.  Completely  automatic  tem- 
perature control.  Completely  submersible. 
DuPont  TEFLON  5^  finish  for  no-stick  cook- 
ing, no-scour  clean  up. 


CAN  OPENER /KNIFE  SHARPENER.  Double- 
duty  appliance;  opens  cans  cleanly,  quickly; 
keeps  knives  cutting  sharp.  Fingertip  con- 
trols, magnetic  lid-holder.  cn.p. 

THINK  TWICE... AND  YOU'LL  CHOOSE 
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PARTIES  continued 

fork  sinks  in  easily  or  they  feel  soft  when 
squeezed  "I . 

In  a  medium  skillet,  melt  }i  cup  butter 
or  margarine.  Saute  1  cup  chopped  on- 
ion and  2  cloves  garlic,  crushed,  until 
tender,  about  10  minutes.  Set  aside. 
When  potatoes  are  done,  slice  off  the  top 
third  lengthwise.  Scoop  out  the  6  shells. 
Put  insides  in  bowl  and  mash  until 
smooth.  Add  the  sauteed  onions  and  gar- 
lic (don't  drain \  Mix  in  cup  sour 
cream,  1  teaspoon  salt,  and  '  4  teaspoon 
pepper.  Beat  well.  Spoon  filling  back 
into  potato  skins.  Swirl  tops.  Return  to 
oven  for  10  minutes.  Before  serving 
sprinkle  with  2  tablespoons  parsley. 
Serves  6. 


INDIVIDUAL  SPINACH 
SOUFFLE 

Va  cup  butter  or  margarine 
V4  cup  unsifted  all-purpose 

flour 
V/3  cups  milk 

2  Tb.  finely  chopped  onion 

lUp.  salt 

Va  tsp.  pepper 

6  eggs,  separated 

IV2  cups  finely  chopped 

fresh  spinach 

or 

2  (10  oz.)  pkgs.  frozen 
chopped  spinach,  thawed 
and  drained  thoroughly 

Butter  6  (4-oz. )  individual 
souffle  molds.  Fasten  a  but- 
tered 3-inch  foil  cuff  around 
each.  Preheat  oven  to  450°. 
In  a  medium 


For  apple  friUcrs :  First  make  a  batter  of 
1  well-beaten  egg,  %  cup  flour,  '  2  cup 
milk,  teaspoon  cinnamon.  Mix  well. 
Pare  2  large  apples  and  cut  into  eighths. 
Dip  sections  into  batter  and  fry  in  hot 
fat  in  a  skillet  until  brown— 3  to  5  min- 
utes. Drain  on  paper  towels.  If  desired, 
you  can  flame  fritters  with  2  tablespoons 
Cointreau  or  apricot  brandy. 
For  banana  fritters:  Make  a  batter  of  1 
egg,  well  beaten,  %  cup  flour,  '  2  cup 
milk  and  1  tablespoon  rum.  Cut  2  ba- 
nanas into  quarters.  Dip  pieces  into  bat- 
ter and  fry  in  hot  fat  in  a  skillet  until 
brown— 3  to  5  minutes.  Drain.  Flame,  if 
desired,  as  above. 

For  syrup:  Mix  1 '  ■>  cups  sugar  with  1 14 
cups  water.  Stir  to  dissolve.  Insert  candy 
thermometer  and  cook  to  220°— jelly 


stage.  (Syrup  can  now  be  transferred  to 
a  chafing  dish  or  fondue  set.)  Plunge 
apple  and  banana  pieces— on  the  end  of 
long  metal  forks— quickly  into  the 
syrup.  Then  plunge  into  ice  water  2  or  3 
times.  Serves  6. 


Oriental  Table 


SWEET  AND  PUNGENT  PORK 


2  lbs.  pork 

shoulder,  cubed 
1  egg,  beaten 
V2  cup  flour 

1  cup  water 

2  cups  cooking  oil 
V3  cup  brown  sugar 

1  cup  vinegar 

Va  cup  molasses 
%  cup  water 

2  medium 
tomatoes,  peeled 
and  diced 


2  Tb.  cornstarch 
V»  cup  pineapple 

juice 
2  medium  green 

peppers,  cut  into 

wide  strips 
2  cups  drained 

pineapple  chunks 
1  tsp.  salt 
Vs  tsp.  pepper 


^■'iiiiilMiliiili* 
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saucepan, 
melt  }i  cup  butter  or  mar- 
garine. Stir  in  cup  un- 
sifted all-purpose  floiu-.  Cook 
30  seconds.  Remove  from 
heat  and  stir  in  l}^  cups 
milk.  Bring  to  boil  over  low 
heat,  stirring  until  thick  and 
smooth.  Stir  in  2  table- 
spoons finely  chopped  on- 
ion, 1  teaspoon  salt  and  J/g 
teaspoon  pepper.  Stir  in  6 
egg  yolks.  Save  whites.  Set 
aside  to  cool.  Stir  in  1 '  2 
cups  finely  chopped  spinach 
or  2  (10-oz. )  packages  frozen 
chopped  spinach,  thawed 
and  drained  well.  Beat  the  6 
egg  whites  until  stiff.  Fold 
gently  into  cooled  spinach 
mixture.  Divide  evenly  be- 
tween the  6  molds  (about 
l-l}/2  cups  per  mold).  Set 
molds  in  a  large,  shallow 
pan  of  water.  Bake  at  450° 
for  30  minutes.  Serve  at 
once.  Makes  6. 

GLAZED  BANANA  AND 
APPLE  FRITTERS 

This  dessert,  an  adaptation 
of  one  that  is  served  in  the 
Sun  Luck  restaurants  in 
New  York  City,  provides  a 
new  use  for  a  fondue  set. 
For  an  almost-instant  varia- 
tion, just  prepare  the  syrup 
and  dip  .sections  of  raw  ap- 
ples and  bananas. 

Apple  Fritters: 
2  large  apples 

1  egg,  well  beaten 
V*  cup  flour 

Vi  cup  milk 

Va  tsp.  cinnamon 

Fat  for  frying 

2  Tb.  Cointreau  or  apricot 
brandy  (optional) 

Banana  f  niteri: 
2  large  bananas 
1  agg.  well  beaten 
Va  cup  flour 
Vi  cup  milk 

1  Tb.  rum 
Fat  for  frying 

2  Tb.  Cointreau  or  apricot 
brandy  (optional) 

for  syrup: 

IVi  cup'.  sugar 

V/2  cups  water 


Fresh  as  a  Daisy  Table  Setting 


Cut  2  lbs.  pork  shoulder  into  cubea- 
Combine  1  beaten  egg,  '  2  cup  flour,  and 
1  cup  of  water  to  make  a  thin  batter.  Dip 
pork  cubes  into  batter  and  fry  in  2  cupg 
hot  oil  for  8  to  10  minutes.  Keep  wa: 
Combine  %  cup  bro^ 
sugar,  1  cup  vinegar,  cuj 
molasses  and  ^  cup  wa' 
Bring  to  a  boil,  reduce  hea^- 
add  2  medium  tomatoeSj 
peeled  and  diced,  and  sinw 
mer  10  minutes.  Blend  2  ta^ 
blespoons  cornstarch  with 
cup  pineapple  juice  and  ai 
slowly  to  tomato  mixture; 
Cook,  stirring  constantljj 
until  thickened.  Add  cookel 
pork  cubes,  2  medium  greai 
peppers,  cut  in  wide  strip^ 
2  cups  drained  pineappU 
chunks,  1  teaspoon  salt  anil 
'  ij  teaspoon  pepper.  Si 
mer,  uncovered,  for  15  mi 
utes;  stir  occasiona 
Serves  6.  Serve  on: 


The  next  time  you  enterL  in  bufTet-style,  why  not  design  an  easy,  inexpensive,  delight- 
fully colorful  table  setting  like  this.  The  flowers  here  are  in-season  all  year  round.  This 
is  how  we  did  the  setting  above:  With  different-colored  spray  paints,  we  stenciled 
daisies  in  two  sizes  on  a  tablecloth  cut  from  felt.  We  used  one  of  the  stencils  and 
Larcoloid  Synthetic  P^namel  to  decorate  dinner  plates.  Then  we  made  a  multi-colored 
bouquet  of  small,  flat  paper  daisies  from  Takahashi,  and  set  it  in  a  terra-cotta  flower 
pot.  More  of  the  daisies  were  glued  to  frosted  goblets,  and  still  more  were  u.sed  to  deco- 
rate napkin  rings  made  from  a  mailing  tube,  which  was  painted,  then  cut  up.  Frosted 
goblets  by  Anchor-Hocking  and  dinner  plates  by  Miramar  Melmac  are  both  available 
at  the  dime  store.  The  royal-blue  enamel  casserole  dish  from  Azuma,  New  York  City; 
footed  glass  salad  bowl  from  Van  Keppel  Green,  Beverly  Hills,  California. 
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CHINESE  NOODLE  NESTS 

Make  Chinese  noodle  nesfl 
by    tossing    noodles  witl 
lightly  beaten  egg  whit 
gently  shaping  into  nests  ( 
a  cookie  sheet,  and  bak!i 
at  350°  for  20  to  30  minute 
(Two  egg  whites  and  4  ca 
of   noodles   will  make 
baskets. ) 

RICE  AND  GINGER  MOLDS 

For  a  toothsome,  colorful, 
somewhat  less  authentic  di 
sert,  you  might  add  }  ■>  ci 
chopped  candied  fruits 
this  recipe  along  with  the 
candied  ginger.  It  is  an  un- 
usual and  pretty  holiday 
dessert,  with  or  without  tht 
chocolate  sauce. 


I 


1  envelope  unflavored 

gelatin 
IVi  cups  milk 
1  cup  quick-cooking  rice 
Va  cup  sugar 
1  tsp.  almond  extract 
Va  cup  chopped  candied 

ginger 

1  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped' 
1  recipe  chocolate  sauce, 
heated  (optional) 


Soften  1  envelopeunflavorei 
gelatin  in  '  2  cup  milk.  Brin| 

1  cup  milk  to  a  boil  in 
saucepan.  Add  1  cup  quiclff 
cooking  rice,  stir  and  cow 
Remove  from  heat,  let  s* 

5  minutes.  Stir  in  softeni 
gelatin  and  ,'4  cup  su| 
Cool.   Chill  until  slighl 
thickened.  Stir  in  1 
s|)oon  almond  extract  ai 
I4  cup  chopped  candied  gi* 
ger.  Fold  in  1  cup  heavi 
cream,  whip|)ed.  Spoon  intt 

6  individual  molds.  Chill  ft| 

2  hour.s.  Unmold. 
with  chocolate  sauce  (l 
page  142).MakeH6servil 

(continued  on  page  t, 
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Ironing's  a  drag.  We'd  be  delighted  to  lielp, 

RCA  WHIRLPOOL  washers  and  dryers  have  special  settings  to 
keep  wrinkles  out  of  permanent  press  clothes,  plus  a  special  cool- 
down  process  that  gradually  cools  rinse  water  to  prevent  the 
shock  that  causes  wrinkles.  Now,  no-iron  clothes  (permanent  press 
and  such)  are  really  that— thanks  to  these  great  engineering  ideas. 


eprate  speeds.  Flexibility  to  wash  almost  everything 
mily  will  wear!  Delicate,  lacy  things  .  .  .  right  up  to 
igs  and  sneakers.  Even  a  special  low  speed  to  do 
ind  washables. 


Get  extra  dirty  clothes  clean. 

RCA  WHIRLPOOL  washers  have 
Super  Wash— a  special  setting  that 
gives  extra  dirty  clothes  a  pre-wash 
and  soak,  followed  by  the  regular 
cycle,  ail  automatically. 


We  keep  the  promise  of  permanent  press. 

Our  dryers  actually  do  this  ironing  for  you  by 
tapering  off  the  heat  temperature,  then  tumbling 
clothes  for  10  minutes  in  unheated  air.  Wrinkles 
can't  bake  in.  And,  our  new  drying  system  works 
faster  than  ever  before! 


  HOME  I  APPLIANCES 


S    OF    WHIRLPOOL  CORPORATION 


TRADEMARKS   nROT   '"O  RCA  USED  BY  AUTHORITY  Of  TRADEMARK  OWNER,  RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA, 


Recipe  that  keeps  'em  coming  back  for  more; 


LIPTON  CALIFORNIA  DIP 

You  make  it  in  a  flash.  Just  pour 
an  envelope  of  Lipton  Onion 
Soup  Mix  into  a  pint  of  dairy 
sour  cream.  Stir  with  a  fork 
. . .  chill.  It's  ready  to  serve  with 
potato  chips,  celery . . .  every- 
thing dippable. 


WARNING:  California 
Dip  can  cause  traffic 
jams  if  there's  only 
one  bowl.  Spot  sev- 
eral bowls  around 
the  room. 


The  Q,uaker  Oats  Company  now  has  a  delicious  new 
Aunt  Jemima  syrup.  Of  course,  it's  perfect  for  pan- 
cakes, but  a  free  recipe  booklet  shows  there  are  more 
than  a  dozen  other  ways  to  use  it,  too.  To  find  out  just 
what  they  are,  fill  out  the  card  at  the  right  and  send 
it  in. 


Now  there's  a  cereal 

you  can  stack 

Once  you  stop  stacking  and  start  eating  you'll  find  there's  more  to 
STAX  than  stacking.  New  Wheat  Stax  really  taste  good.  They're 
bite-sized  chunks  of  toasted  whole  wheat.  Crunchier  because  they're 
toasted  on  bottom,  top,  sides— even  inside.  They're  the  toastiest, 
tastiest,  crunchiest,  stackiest  cereal  you've  ever  tasted. 


WHY  FAKE  IT?  Cherry  Whirl 
—  the  real  thing—  in  just 
90  seconds  with  Knox 
and  your  blender! 

Nothing  phony  about  it— no  chemicals, 
colorings  or  imitation  flavors  'cause  you 
choose  real  fresh  ingredients  for  this  fab- 
ulous dessert.  And  with  Knox  and  your 
blender,  you  make  the  real  thing  even 
quicker  than  a  mix!  Just  as  quickly,  you 
and  Knox  can  whirr  up  a  j  iffy  pate,  mousse, 
souffle  or  aspic! 

CHERRY  WHIRL: 

2  envelopes  Knox  Unflavored  Gelatine 

V4  cup  maraschino  cherry  syrup 

V4  cup  cold  pineapple  juice 

V2  cup  boiling  pineapple  juice 

y^  cup  maraschino  cherries 

V2  lemon,  seeded  and  peeled 

V3  cup  sugar 

Vi  cup  light  cream 

2  cups  crushed  ice  or  Ice  cubes 

Add  gelatine  to  cherry  syrup  and  cold  pineapple  juice 
in  blender  container,  cover  and  process  at  lowest  speed 
to  soften  gelatine.  Remove  cover,  add  boiling  pineapple 
juice;  process  until  gelatine  dissolves.  If  gelatine  gran- 
ules cling  to  container,  use  a  rubber  spatula  to  pusli 
ttiem  into  the  center.  When  gelatine  Is  dissolved,  turn 
to  highest  speed,  add  remaining  ingredients  and  con- 
tinue processing  until  ice  Is  melted  and  mixture  begins 
to  thicken.  Pour  at  once  into  individual  serving  dishes, 
bowl  or  5-cup  mold.  Allow  individual  servings  or  bowl 
to  set  for  5  to  10  minutes;  chill  mold  about  1  hour. 
Yield:  6-8  servings. 

FREE:  "Blend  'n'  Gel"  recipe  folder.  Write: 

Knox  Gelatine,  Inc.,  Dept.  L  10,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


Get  the  flavor  of  cream 
with  only  11  tiny  calories! 
Cremora'"  from  Borden's. 

ILess  than  half  the  calories  of  cream. 
[You  can  go  easy  on  the  calories  without 
jiving  up  the  rich,  creamy  flavor  you  love 
|in  your  coffee.  Just  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
Jremora.  Cremora  gives  coffee  a  luscious 
reamy-  golden  color,  too.  In 
fact,  once  Cremora  is  in  the 
)ffee,  only  your  waistline 
rill  tell  you  it  isn't  cream! 
ind  Cremora  is  delight- 
fully convenient . . .  keeps 
fresh  right  on  your  kitchen 
Jhelf.  Try  Cremora. .. it's 
the  non-dairy  creamer  from 
Jorden's  with  less  than  half 
the  calories  of  cream. 


mm 


by  nuj  - 

now  you  can  have  this  beauty  and  prestige 


too! 


Lunt  is  offering  a  speSial  44-piece 
"Service-for-8  Set"  vvi^h  mahogany  cf 
at  $65  less  than  the  open-stock  price. 
Choose  from  any  of  18  beautiful  Lunt 


Solid  mahogany 
^drawer  chest  holds 
service  for  12. 


"Service-for-8"  includes-.  16  teaspoons.  8  place  '  -  8  place  knives,  8  salad  forks,  a 
butter  knife,  sugar  spoon  and  2  tablespoons,  Sets  fro/t:  '!30.75.  Offer  ends  Dec.  24, 1966. 


STI  HLING 


for  llluit/atlom  o(  all  Lunt  pttttrnt  and  M«r«tt  dealtrt,  writ*  Dept.  I  B,  Crt«n(l«ld,  Mmi. 


PARTIES 

continued  from  page  136 

CHOCOLATE  SAUCE  FOR  RICE  AND 
GINGER  MOLDS 

Not  at  all  Chinese,  we  must  admit,  but 
a  luscious  combination  of  flavors  and  a 
treasure  of  a  sauce. 


V2  cup  corn  syrup 
V2  cup  heavy  cream 
Va  cup  brown  sugar 
2  Tb.  water 


1  (6-oz.)  pkg. 
(1  cup)  semisweet 
chocolate  pieces 

1  tsp.  vanilla 
extract 


Combine  '  ■>  cup  corn  syrup,  '  2  cup  heavy 
cream,  }i  cup  brown  sugar  and  2  table- 
spoons water.  Bring  just  to  a  boil,  stir- 
ring constantly.  Remove  from  heat.  Add 
1  (6-oz.)  pkg.  chocolate  pieces.  Stir  till 
chips  are  melted  and  mixture  is  smooth. 


Makes  about  2  cups. 


Indian  Table 


CURRIED  GULF  SHRIMP 


1  Tb.  Worcestershire 
sauce 

IV2  tsp.  salt 

Va  tsp.  pepper 

4  cups  whole 
cooked  shrimp 
(2  lbs.  uncooked) 

2  cups  quick- 
cooking  rice 


2  (2-oz.)  pkgs. 

white-sauce  mix 
IVa  cups  milk 

1  (1-lb.)  jar 
applesauce 

2  Tb.  drained 
capers 

2  Tb.  lemon  juice 
IV2  to  3  Tb.  curry 
powder,  to  taste 

SAMBALS  (CONDIMENTS) 

1  cup  salted  1  cup  white  onion 
peanuts  and  scallion  rings 

2  hard-cooked  eggs  Sections  of  1  lemon, 
1  cup  Indian-style        1  lime,  1  small 

chutney  orange 

In  a  large  saucepan  combine  2  (2-oz.) 
pkgs.  white-sauce  mix  with  1%  cups 
milk  and  1  (1-lb.)  jar  applesauce.  Bring 
to  a  boil  over  medium  heat.  Stir  in  2  ta- 
blespoons drained  capers,  2  tablespoons 
lemon  juice,  1 2  to  3  tablespoons  curry 
powder  (according  to  taste),  1  tablespoon 
Worcestershire  sauce,  1 H  teaspoons  salt, 
li  teaspoon  pepper.  Heat  2  minutes.  Stir 
in  4  cups  cooked  shrimp.  Heat  5  minutes 
longer.  DO  NOT  BOIL.  Serve  in  a  large 
dish  accompanied  by  2  cups  of  quick- 
cooking  rice  which  have  been  cooked  ac- 
cording to  package  directions.  Surround 
curry  with  small  bowls  containing  one  of 
each  of  following  ingredients: 

1.  1  cup  salted  nuts. 

2.  2  hard-cooked  eggs — whites  finely 
chopped  and  yolks  sieved. 

3.  1  cup  Indian-style  chutney. 

4.  1  cup  white  onion  and  scallion  rings. 

5.  Sections  of  1  lemon,  1  lime  and  1  small 
orange,  tossed  together. 

Serves  6.  Serve  along  with  Far  Eastern 
breads  {puris — see  below).  The  sambals 
(condiments)  are  served  in  little  bowls 
around  the  curry  so  that  each  guest  may 
flavor  his  according  to  taste. 

FAR  EASTERN  BREADS  (PURIS) 

Va  cup  coarse 


1  (13y4-oz.)  pkg. 
hot-roll  mix 


crystal  salt 


Make  up  1  (1334-oz.)  pkg.  hot-roll  mix 
according  to  label  directions.  Let  rise 
until  double  in  bulk  (about  45  minutes 
to  an  hour).  Knead  on  a  lightly  floured 
board.  Divide  into  12  even  pieces.  Roll 
each  piece  out  until  at  least  6  inches  in 
diameter.  Place  2  on  each  of  6  ungreased 
cookie  sheets.  Prick  thoroughly  with  a 
fork.  Sprinkle  each  with  a  little  coarse 
crystal  salt.  Bake  at  400°  for  10  minutes 
or  until  pale  golden  and  crisp  and  slightly 
bubbly  on  surface.  Repeat  until  12  are 
made.  Six  servings. 


COCONUT  PUFFS 

1  (3'/4-oz.)  pkg. 

vanilla  pudding 

and  pie  filling 
V;  cup  chopped 

golden  raisins 
V>  cup  toasted 

coconut 
V?  cup  flaked 

almonds 
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V2  cup  chopped 
pistachio  nuts 

V2  tsp.  almond 
extract 

24  small  empty 
cream-puff  shells 
(could  be  bought) 

Confectioners' 
sugar 


Make  up  1  (3M-oz.)  pkg.  vanilla  |  . 
ding  and  pie  filling  according;  to  pkg. 
rections.  Cool  completely.  Stir  in  '  j  ^ 
chopped  golden  raisins,  '2  cup  toasj 
coconut,  1 2  cup  flaked  almonds.  ' 
chopped  pistachio  nuts  and     '>  ^ 
almond  extract.  Use  to  fill  2 1  m  j 
cream-puff  shells.  Chill  at  least  1  h  -. 

To  serve:  Sprinkle  each  with  a  littU 
li  cup  confectioners'  sugar  thmuci 
sieve  and  a  few  finely  choppe  ■ 
pistachio  nuts.  Serve  topped  wii  i 
late  sauce,  if  desired.  Just  make  an.,  r 
batch  of  the  chocolate  sauce  fnmi  ^ 
Oriental  table.  Serves  6  (3  to  4  ci. 

French  Table 

FRENCH  ONION  SOUP 

1  (3V2-OZ.)  pkg.         1  cup  onion  ring 
(2  envelopes)         2  Tb.  butter  or 
onion-soup  mix  margarine 

3  or  4  slices  French  1  cup  grated  Sw 
bread  cheese 

Prepare  1  (3  J  2-oz.)  pkg.  (2  envelo 
onion-soup  mix  according  to  package 
rections.  Pour  soup  into  an  ovenp 
kettle  and  top  with  3  or  4  slices  of  Frt 
bread  and  1  cup  onion  rings  which  I 
been  sauteed  in  2  tablespoons  butb 
margarine  until  crisp  and  drai 
Sprinkle  top  of  bread  liberally  wi' 
cup  grated  Swiss  cheese.  Broil  abo 
minutes  or  until  cheese  is  lig 
browned.  (If  necessary,  prepare  sot 
a  flatter  pan  to  fit  under  the  broiler 
transfer  to  a  kettle. )  Six  servings. 

Serve  with  long  loaves  of  Fr 
bread  and  crocks  of  sweet  butter. 

FRUIT  AND  CHEESE  PLATE 

2  ripe  pears  V2  lb.  green  gra 


2  large  apples 
2  (10-oz.)  pkg. 
Gouda  cheese 


Vz  lb.  La  Grappi 

cheese 
Mint  leaves 


Cut  2  ripe  pears,  2  large  apples  a 
( 10-oz. )  pkgs.  round  Gouda  cheese  ii 
wedges  each,  with  an  apple  slicer, 
}  2  lb.  La  Grappe  cheese  into  small 
Arrange  the  pear  wedges  in  the 
of  the  tray,  top  with  mint  leaves, 
round  with  the  apple  and  G' 
wedges,  green  grapes  and  La  Gr 
cheese.  Serves  6. 


Fort  Lauderdale:  Brunch,  a 
American  Tradition 

(pages  94-97) 


FLORIDA  FRAPPE 

1  (12-oz.)  can 
frozen 

unsweetened 
orange  juice 


1  qt.  cold  wate 
1  pt.  lemon  sh 
6  mint  sprigs 
(optional) 


Mix  1  (r2-oz.)  can  frozen  unsweel 
orange  juice  with  1  quart  cold 
Chill  until  very  cold.  To  serve:  po 
cup  orange  juice  in  each  of  6  (I 
glas-ses.  Top  with  1  or  2  (l-oz.)i^ii, 
lemon  sherbet.  Swirl  into  orange 
Garnish  witli  mint  sprigs.  Serve 
drinking  straws.  Serves  6. 


HUEVOS  RANCHEROS 


(with  Jalapena 
Sauce) 

Vi  cup  oliva  oil 


2  Tb.  to  Va  cup 
finely  chopp 
hot  pepper  ( 
taste) 


.  cups  chopped      Vj  tsp.  salt 

inions  6  tortillas,  canned 

I  love  garlic,  or  frozen 

:rushed  6  eggs 

.arge  tomatoes  Parsley 

2  to  2'/2  lbs.), 

>eeled  and 

hopped 

about  4  cups) 

at  ^4  cup  olive  oil  in  a  large  skillet. 

.  I  '  j  cups  chopped  onions  and  1 
rushed  garlic  for  5  minutes — until 
-  but  not  brown.  Add  4  tomatoes, 

1  and  chopped,  2  tablespoons  to  }i 
lely  chopped  hot  pepper  and  }  2  tea- 
salt.  Simmer  covered  10  minutes. 

mwhile,  in  remaining  l-i  cup  olive 
ite  6  canned  or  frozen  tortillas  for 
mds  on  each  side.  Drain  and  keep 

111  same  skillet,  fry  6  eggs.  Place 

i;g  on  a  fried  tortilla.  Spoon  a  little 
over  and  around  each  serving. 

sh  with  parsley  if  desired.  Serves  6. 

CURROS 

>  :up  butter  or         Oil  for  deep-fat 
largarine  frying 

*,  :up  cold  water       %  cup 
>'sp.  salt  confectioners' 
1  cups  sifted  all-  sugar 
.urpose  flour  Vi  tsp.  cinnamon 

3995 

>  sp.  vanilla 

•r.ict 

,  cup  butter  or  margarine  into 
pieces.  Place  in  a  medium  sauce- 
iih  ' .)  cup  cold  water  and  '4  tea- 
salt.  Heat  slowly  until  butter 
is,  then  bring  to  a  boil.  Add  1  '  j  <-ups 
ed  flour.  Beat  until  smooth  and  cook 

2  minutes  or  until  mixture  leaves 
«  of  pan. 

^t  cool  slightly.  .\dd  3  eggs,  one  at  a 
e,  beating  hurd  after  each  addition. 
t  in  '  2  teaspoon  vanilla  extract, 
anwhile,  heat  oil  ( 1 '  2  inches  deep)  in 
dectric  skillet  or  large  saucepan  to 
Place  Churros  mixture  in  a  large 
try  bag  containing  a  No.  9  star  tube, 
ding  pastry  bag  over  skillet,  force  out 
gh  in  2  to  2  '  2-inch  lengths.  Snip  with 
Mrs  (dipped  in  hot  water)  so  dough 
into  oil.  Fry  until  golden  brown— 

3  minutes.  Drain  on  paper  towels, 
a  fine  sieve,  sprinkle  lightly  with 

nip  confectioners'  sugar  and  '  2  tea- 
OTi  cinnamon.  Makes  about  :iO. 

C  AMY  GRAPES  WITH  BROWN  SUGAR 


I'Ibs.  seedless 
een  grapes 

2  ips  yogurt  or 
>ur  cream 


V4  cup  light  brown 
sugar,  firmly 
packed 


ind  dry  1 '  2  lbs.  green  grapes.  Pull 
jy  .gh  grapes  off  to  measure  4  cups.  ( Cut 
aining  into  small  bunches.  Chill, 
a  large  bowl,  blend  the  4  cups 
with  2  cups  yogurt  or  sour  cream 
J4  cup  light  brown  sugar,  firmly 
ked.  Chill  at  least  1  hour.  Or,  better 
chill  in  refrigerator  overnight.  To 
e:  mound  grape-and-yogurt  mixture 
liallow  serving  platter.  Decorate  with 
rved  small  bunches  of  chilled  grapes, 
nkle  with  remaining  '4  cup  light 
n  sugar.  Serve  along  with  Churros. 
es  6. 

■  ICAN  COFFEE 

y&ip  instant  1  Tb.  cinnamon 

wdered  choco-  1  tsp.  vanilla  extract 

te  mix  '/2  cup  heavy  cream, 

V^jp  instant  beaten  stiffly 

Hee  6  {3-inch)  pieces 

^jp  sugar  cinnamon  stick 

I 'phot  water  (optional) 

(  ps  milk 

ve  J  2  cup  instant  powdered  choco- 
nix,  li  cup  instant  coffee  and  }i 
gar  in  1  cup  hot  water. 

ta  large  saucepan,  heat  4  cups  milk, 
lespoon  cinfiamon  and  1  teaspoon 
ta  extract  just  to  simmering.  Using 
iry  or  electric  beater,  whisk  in  dis- 


solved  chocolate-coffee  mixture.  Serve  in 
6  (8-oz.)  cups  or  mugs.  Top  each  with  a 
swirl  of  whipped  heavy  cream  and  per- 
haps a  3-inch  cinnamon  stick.  Serves  6. 


Atlanta:  Wonderful  Way  to 
Say  Welcome 

(pages  98-101) 

WELCOME  SWIZZLE 

IV2  cups  light  rum     4  dashes  bitters 
IV2  cups  orange         1  lemon,  thinly 

juice  sliced 
V2  cup  lemon  juice     Mint  sprig, 
2  Tb.  grenadine  optional 

syrup 

Combine  1 '  2  cups  light  rum,  1 '  2  cups 
orange  juice,  J  2  cup  lemon  juice,  2  ta- 
blespoons grenadine  syrup,  and  4  dashes 
bitters.  Chill  at  least  1  hour. 

Just  before  serving,  garnish  with 
lemon  slices  and  mint.  Makes  6  (6-oz.) 
-servings,  or  1  quart. 

HAM  WITH  CRANBERRY  GLAZE 

.\  super-quick  glaze  and  relish  can  be 
made  by  combining  1  (1-lb.)  can  whole 
cranberry  sauce  with  1  tablespoon 
grated  lemon  rind  and  '2  teaspoon  all- 
spice. Simmer  10  minutes.  Cool,  then 
proceed,  beginning  with  the  second  par- 
agraph of  the  directions. 

4  cups  whole  frozen  1  (5-  to  6-lb.)  fully 
cranberries  cooked  butt  end  of 

cup  sugar  ham,  on  the  bone 

1  Tb.  lemon  rind  Watercress 
1  tsp.  allspice 

In  a  medium  saucepan,  combine  4  cups 
whole  frozen  cranberries  with  1  cup  wa- 
ter. Stir  in  '  2  cup  sugar,  1  tablespoon 
lemon  rind  and  1  teaspoon  allspice.  Sim- 
mer 10  minutes,  stirring  often.  Cool. 

Remove  skin  from  a  5-  to  6-lb.  ham, 
and  trim  fat.  Score  the  surface  in  a  dia- 
mond pattern.  Cook  20  minutes  at  375'. 
Brush  with  cooled  glaze.  Cook  10  min- 
utes longer.  Repeat  basting  until  ham 
has  cooked  total  of  60  minutes.  Serve 
any  remaining  relish  alongside  as  sauce. 

To  serve:  Remove  ham  from  roasting 
pan  to  serving  platter.  Garnish  with  wa- 
tercress. Makes  6  generous  servings. 

BUTTERED  GREEN  NOODLES 
WITH  PARMESAN 


V2  cup  grated 

Parmesan  cheese 
2  Tb.  butter  or 

margarine 


2  (8-oz.)  pkg. 
green  noodles 

2  Tb.  salad  oil 
1  clove  garlic, 

slivered 

Cook  2  (8-oz.)  packages  green  noodles 
according  to  label  directions,  adding  2 
tablespoons  salad  oil  and  1  clove  garlic, 
slivered,  to  the  boiling  water.  Cook  until 
just  tender — approximately  12  minutes. 
Drain  very  well. 

Ser\-e  on  large,  shallow  platter. 
Sprinkle  '  j  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
in  a  wide  border  around  edge  of  noodles. 
Top  with  2  tablespoons  butter  or  mar- 
garine. Sers'es  6. 

ACORN  SQUASH  WITH  MUSHROOMS 
AND  LIME 

3  medium  acorn       V2  tsp.  nutmeg 
squash  %  cup  butter  or 
(approximately  margarine 

3  lbs.)  4  cups  button 

1V2  tsp.  salt  mushrooms(l  lb.) 

Vz  tsp.  pepper  6  slices  lime 

(continued) 
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Whip'n  Chill 
recipe  *29: 


Chocolate  Surprise  Dessert 

(Foolproof.  Needs  no  cooking.) 


1  package  Whip  'n  Chill 
Chocolate  Dessert  Mix 


%-inch  pound  cake  cubes 
Chocolate  syrup 


Just  follow  these  simple  directions:  Prepare 
Whip  'n  Chill  Dessert  Mix  as  directed  on  pack- 
age; spoon  part  of  mixture  into  parfait  or  des- 
sert glasses.  Add  a  layer  of  cubes, 
then  drizzle  syrup  over  cubes.  End  with 
prepared  dessert,  repeating  the  pat- 
tern if  desired.  Drizzle  a  small  amount 
of  syrup  over  the  top  of  each  serving. 


Another  rich  but  light  Whip  'n  Chill  (jessert. 

Just  one  of  the  141  recipes  in  Whip  "n  Chill's  new  Wag/ca/  Desse^.'s  recipe  book. 
Mail  25C  and  two  box  tops  to  "Recipe  Book,"  Box  1418,  Kankakee,  III. 
w^:p■n  Ch  i:  'S  a  reg'stered  trademari.  o'  Gene's'  Foods  Corp. 


Swinging  Thing !  An  Automatic  Popcorn  Break 


Gre^  «ides.  Cmovy  combos^  Wrap-around  stereo  putlni^  you  rij^ 
'r  happenirvg  And,  wfiile  all  \x>u  beautiful  people  plav.  rtm 
popper  Ka-.n'}  been  a  drag  on  aniorte.  All  auftomatkally, 
'  d  kept  its  tasty  fluff  all  toasly  warm,  ready  to 
saJ*   '^j'  ust  rin*^  its  2-laipef  TEFIXW  linii^  and  ifs 

res':  fo-90-t^  to  the  nest  popcorn  break 

-  .  ><jt,  8.95.  OlhHS  from  5.49. 

At  Ofc-;. -.  -  -tiing  itores. 

MIRK  .anitOMOC.  WHOMKin  54220 


PARTIES  rm^mmei 

WaA  3  medn  aeam  sqnh.  D17.  • 
in  half  lenetkvige  and  nmave 

iwiikafittleaf  IH 

isalt. 

KSawre^forbtxr.  FIxeaBa) 
^''^^g  tnjr.  Coccr  vitfc  fofl. 
4tr  far  4W  niBirteE  or  tndo-. 

DnoD  amy  butter  sttBE  in  fcoflowsoff 
sqoaA  into  a  lidAEt.  Add  tdae  rert  of  dK 
bulla  to  tkE^  Sautf  4 
BBBhraonB  UBt3  tender, : 
3tD7agonalteE.Fllleacksq[iBdbhalfviA 
about  f^copof  flieiMwhuwws  Gamndi 
each  Huitiue  witb  1  dee  bne.  Serves  6. 


-•zsSmg: 


c   :    \  -  - 


psi'Sksge  choeoiate 
MX  witb  3^  cnp  BHiaBt 
"  js.  Make  acconl- 
r  directiaiiSL  CUD 

Meamdhie^  It^Wtf  butter  a  l-qurt 
netal  IwibL  2  C^-incii;)  npnegrfilnr 
lagoB  in  half  horirantallty.  Use  3  halves 
to  line  boRl  (cnttiDe  into  wedees  and  ar- 
T^xi^ae  fifce  ^okes  off  a  whedii  %iriakie 
^^joe-lined  bowl  vith  Jhi  ciq>  white  mm 
.■z  iicdi  orange  jniee>  and  qiooB  ra  the 
^hiiled  dessert  7'cip  with  rcmassBon^ 
cake  lajer  half,  uiuiming  it  so  it  fits  the 
bowl  prartty.  Covet  with  piantir  wrap. 
CUD  until  serving  tnne. 
Froifuif  .- 
]h  the  top  of  a  double  boiler  orer  hot 
^■of  boifinei  water,  meh  1  CS-oolu  pack- 
age sendnveet  flmrnlate  picecni.  Stir  un- 
til snooth.  Bemore  fram  the  heat.  Beat 
in  cup  sour  cream,  9£  teaspoon  va- 
niOa  extract  and  a  dash  of  salt.  GiadB- 
aOjr  beat  in  2  aqs  sifted  confieetioners' 
sugar.  CUIL 

To  xrwe:  Geotljr  loosen  qionge-calce  lin- 
ing from  side  of  bowl  with  a  qanda.  In- 
Tert  onto  aerring  platter.  FVost  with 
-  ■folate  frosting.  Makes  6 


LEJ*ON  SHOW 


In  a  niwliiiin  Murppan,  blend  1  i^S^^ok.) 
package  lemon  podtfing  and  pie  filling 
with  H  cup  sugar  and  2  egg  yoOoLii  Save 
the  whites  for  later  use.)  Skudjr  stir  in 
1  V>  cups  water.  Being  to  a  bofl  orer  me- 
dium heat,  sliiiiug  omilJiilly  Cook  3 


Cool  eompletcl)'.  stiiTing  oecaaonaOy 
to  prevent  a  ddn  forming. 

Meanwhile,  beat  1  cnp  heavy  cream 
until  very  stiff.  Gently  fold  into  lemon 
mixture.  Beat  reserved  egg  whiles  until 
sdff  peaks  form.  Fold  this  into  lemon 
iHiilme. 

EHride  iflixture  evenly  among  6  <(  6-OK.  > 
sherbet  or  paifait  gtaases.  ChiD  ootil 
serving  time. 

To  »tm:  Beat  remaining  '  i  cup 
beatT*  cream.  Top  each  deascn  with  a 
dab.  Decorate  with  candied  rioleu. 
Serves 


Lc«  Angeles:  Children's 
Birthda>  Part> 

page^  Ki2-U:3 

wrm  fhozem 


2  («-•*-) 


1^ 


Ddtrut  2  c6-ot.y.  caus  of 

and      cnp  grena^oe.  ClsillL  •Jmtf  1 
fore  tuviug.  stir  in  1  qnzm 
gBnger  ale.  Serve  in  ^aas  pviQc& 
with  Da^-  lee  Ring. 


Wadi  in  lukewarm  uiapji  waSer  5 
artfficial  (ipiastiei:  daisKs.  Ri'-fe  ti 
oogUy.  Bring  1  qiBZt  water  ~. .  2.  bi 
co(4andchiD.In  l-qiortring  n :  .■i.pt 
1  cnp  of  the  HiiBW,  boiled  wz.-^t-  Fh 
in  freezer  and  let  stand  1  htxir 
Cut  aS  'jjimM-  to  withm  ^-^ 

abo  cut  off  6  leaf  qprigSL.  Fbee  oc  ire 
the  ring  mold  and  pom-  on  1  s:  .r<r 
tdiie  ddOed,  boiled  water.  E^:  ..^ 
freezer  for  1  more  hour.  Poor ''. ' 
mg  2  cups  of  water  and  free: 
more  homs  or  until  the  wk'j.-r  risf 
solidly  froecn.  <Bo3ing  the  w^-.r:: 
freezmg  keeps  it  crystal-cle&r. 
ready  to  serve  the  punch,  set  not 
hot  water  for  a  momeMt  or  tv:  &rA 
onmnld  on  waxed  paper.  Fh.'-:*T 
Ring  m  punch  bowl  and  pour  in  :i 
Lemonade  Pimcfa.  Serve  imciDe*; 
\f^lpaK  2  (fuarts. 


If  day  pots  are  med,  line  with  1 
foiL  If  ceramic  pots  or  paper 
mni.  this  is  not  necesary.  Sp- ' 
of  chocolate  ice  cream  into 
pata,  parking  it  down  wcD.  C 
pletely  with  plastic  wrap  or  pU>  ir  31 1 
tic  bag,  tying  securely.  Freeze  -i-ay^ 
from  4  houn  to  several  dxg^ 

To  make  each  "daisy"  jroull 
green  plaatic  straw,  8  gmndropt^.  4 1 
pitia,  2  candy  spearmint  leav 
marsfamaDow.  (Slightly  stale 
mallows  work  beat.  )>  Ahead  of  I 
the  dairies  as  follows:  thrust  41 
through  the  aide  of  each  I 
the  ends  stick  out  like  8  petals.  I 
sharp  tips  off  (to  protect  amaO  4 
Saw  spear  a  colored  gmndrap'i 
end,  making  8  gumdrop  "petahk^ 

Ten  minutes  before  serving  I 
iee-CTcam  flowerpots  out  of 
let  stand  5  nunutesw  To  put 
gethcr:  cut  6  green  pisstic  1 
inch  lengths.  Stick  a  toochpiric 
ice  cream  to  support  straw, 
straw  over  toothpick  into  nu 


I 


,  sy  (at  an  angle  behind  the  petals), 
I  \  irig  about  half  the  toothpick  pro- 
j  ting.  Insert  projecting  half  of  tootli- 
I  k  into  top  of  straw.  Now  insert  tooth- 
I  ks  into  2  green  candy  spearmint 
1  \  c.s  and  stick  at  angles  into  ice  cream. 
I  \  oii'd  like,  before  assembling  daisies 
ran  paint  faces  on  the  marshmal- 
.  using  '  j  square  (i^  oz.)  of  baking 
ilate,  melted,  and  a  tiny  brush  or 
'f  a  toothi)ick. 


t  THDAY  CAKE 

X  -lb.)  pkg.  angel 
lod  cake  mix 

2  :-lb.,  2V2-02.) 
kgs.  white, 
Hlow  or 
locolate  cake 


2  (6.S  oz.)  pkgs. 

fluffy  white 

frosting  mix 
1  tsp.  vanilla  extract 
30  drops  yellow 

food  coloring 


ire  and  bake  1  (1-lb. )  pkg.  angel 
1  I  I  ake  mi.x  according  to  pkg.  direc- 
t  in  a  lightly  greased  10-inch  angel 
f'  i  pan.  Invert  onto  cake  plate.  Or, 
u  -  (1-lb.,  2'  j-oz. )  pkgs.  of  white, 
y  ow  or  chocolate  cake  mi.x,  prepared 
a  irding  to  pkg.  directions  (mix  both 
p  <.  together  )  and  pour  into  1  ( 10-inch ) 
a  <  \  food  pan  that  has  bet'n  greas<'d  and 
fl  red.  Bake  at  ."{.^O  for  1  hour  and  1.") 

{iiles.  Cool  10  minutes.  Remove  from 
and  let  stand  on  cake  rack  until 
«  'ilftely  c(mj1.  Cake  will  have  a  rounde<l 
'Slice  top  off  to  make  flat.  Invert, 
iiie  down,  onto  a  cake  plate. 
!f|)are  2  (6.r>-oz.)  pkgs.  Huffy  white 
ting  mix  according  to  pkg.  directions, 
ing  1  teaspoon  vanilla  extract  and  30 
)S  yellow  food  coloring  during  the 
ling.  Frost  cake. 

'  desired,  you  may  decorate  the  cake 
1  "daisies"  made  by  arranging  5 
I  almond  halves  as  petals  around  an 
ige-colored  spice  gum  drop  for  each 
y.  For  leaves,  u.se  candy  spearmint 
88,  split  in  half,  placing  shiny  (cut ) 
up.  Makes  10  to  12  servings. 

f  ORY  CHEESE  CROCKS 

■^f  ■  these  savury  cheese  spreads  in 
me  crocks,  accompanied  by  as- 
:  breads. 

U  GY  GOLDEN  CHEESE 

4  -oz.)  jars  of         %  cup  finely 

arp  cheese  chopped  or  grated 

read  onion 

1  Tb. Worcestershire 
sauce 

4  (5-oz. )  jars  of  sharp  cheese 
1  in  a  medium  bowl.  Stir  in  '4  cup 
u  ..  chopped  onion  and  1  tablespoon 

tcestershire  sauce.  Cover  and  chill  at 
1  hour.  Makes  2  '  2  to  3  cups. 


)RY  CREAM  CHEESE 


ps  savory 
■am  cheese 
p  light  cream 


'/]  cup  chopped 

radishes 
</i  cup  finely  sliced 

scallions 


J  cups  cream  cheese  with  J3  cup 
cream  until  soft.  Stir  in  33  cup 
jjped  radishes  and  )  3  cup  finely  slic-ed 
[ions.  Cover  with  clear  plastic  wrap. 

at  least  1  hour.  Serve  with  sweet 
er  and  pumpernickel  and  rye  breads. 

lY  CUPCAKES 

I24  cupcakes  or  make  them  like  this: 


lb.,  2V2-0Z.) 
\  white-cake 

I  whites 
lips  water 

fng: 

►-OZ.)  pkg. 
fy  white 
t  sting  mix 


15  drops  yellow 

food  color 
V2  tsp.  vanilla 

extract 
Decoration: 
V2  cup  blanched 

almonds,  split 
24  green  gumdrops 


it  oven  to  350'.  Generously  grease 
■dium  (2-inch  I  cupcake  pans.  (Or, 

yet,  line  them  with  paper  muffin 
.)  In  a  large  bowl  make  1  ( 1-lb.,  2 '  2- 


oz. )  pkg.  of  white-cake  mix  according  to 
label  directions,  using  2  egg  whites  and 
1  li  cups  water.  Divide  batter  evenly  be- 
tween the  greased  pans.  Bake  15  to  20 
minutes  or  until  the  top  springs  back 
when  lightly  touched.  Stand  the  pans  on 
wire  cake  racks  for  10  minutes  to  cool. 
Remove  cupcakes.  Cool  on  rack.  Frost 
when  completely  cold. 
Froxlhig:  Make  1  (6..')-oz.)  pkg.  fluffy 
white  frosting  according  to  pkg.  direc- 
tions. Beat  in  l'>  drops  of  yellow  food 
coloring  and  '  ■^  teaspoon  of  vanilla  ex- 
tract. Use  to  frost  cup  cakes.  Decorate 
each  with  5  split  blanched  almonds  ar- 
ranged to  form  daisy  petals.  In  center  of 
each,  place  1  gumdrop  to  form  an  eye! 
Makes  24. 

HOT  MULLED  CIDER 

4  cups  apple  cider    Va  tsp.  ground 

or  juice  nutmeg 
Vi  cup  brown  sugar  %  tsp.  ginger 
V*  cup  lemon  juice    1  orange,  thinly 
6  cloves  sliced 
1  (1-inch)  piece 

cinnamon  stick 

t'ombiric  I  cups  ai)ple  cider,  cup 
brown  sugar,  ,'4  cup  lemon  juice,  6, 
cloves,  1  (1-inch)  i)iece  cinnamon  stick 
I4  teaspoon  nutmeg,  ,'4  teaspoon  ginger. 
Over  a  low  heat  bring  mixture  just  to 
simmering  point.  Stir  occasionally.  Add 
1  orange,  thinly  sliced.  Keep  warm. 
Makes  (1  (d-oz.)  servings. 


San  Francisco:  Buffet  Dinner 
(pages  104-105) 

HOT  CAVIAR  HORS  D'OEUVRES 


Pastry 

1  cup  sifted  flour 
Pinch  of  salt 
V*  cup  shortening 
4  Tb.  ice  water 


Filling: 

1  (4-oz.)  jar  black 

caviar 
V*  cup  sour  cream 
1  Tb.  minced  onion 
'/2  tsp.  grated 

lemon  rind 


Sift  together  1  cup  sifted  flour  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Add  ,'4  cup  shortening  and 
cut  in  with  knife  or  pastry  cutter  until 
the  texture  of  cornmeal.  Sprinkle  with  4 
tablespoons  ice  water,  a  tablespoon  at  a 
time.  Mix  lightly  with  a  fork.  Shajje  into 
a  ball.  Let  stand  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  roll  on  a  lightly  floured  pastry 
board  or  canvas. 

Using  a  cookie  cutter  or  glass  3  inches 
in  diameter,  cut  into  14  circles  (rerolling 
the  scraps  as  you  go).  Cut  out  14  circles 
of  aluminum  foil.  Set  dough  circles  on  foil 
circles.  Wet  edge  of  each  dough  circle  with 
cold  water  and  pinch  up  corners  of  foil- 
dough  circles  tightly,  forming  a  triangle- 
shaped  pastry  shell  with  foil  backing. 

Bake  in  a  preheated  425°  oven  about 
10  to  12  minutes.  Fill  with  a  caviar  and 
sour-cream  mixture.  Makes  about  14. 

Fur  Filling:  Heat  1  (4-oz.)  jar  black 
caviar,  '4  cup  sour  cream,  1  tablespoon 
minced  onion,  '  ■>  teaspoon  grated  lemon 
rind  in  a  double  boiler  over  hot  (uol  hoil- 
i)uj\  water  for  5  to  10  minutes. 


SEAFOOD  COCKTAIL 

1  lb.  cooked 

crabmeat 

or  3  (6-oz.)  pkg. 

frozen  crabmeat 
V2  lb.  cooked 

lobster,  cut  up, 

or  1  (9-oz.)  pkg. 

lobster  tails, 

cooked 


3  avocados,  peeled 

and  cut  up 
Lettuce  leaves 
1  cup  ripe  olives 
IV2  cups  cocktail 
sauce  (or  Vh  cups 
chili  sauce  plus 
2  Tb.  horseradish 
and  4  drops  hot- 
pepper  sauce) 

Arrange  1  pound  chilled,  cooked  crab- 
meat, '  2  poup't  c^iillfii.  (rmtlinued) 
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Whip'n  Chill 
recipef36: 


Fruit  Cheese  Pie 

(Foolproof.  Filling  needs  no  cooking.) 


2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
1  package  Whip  'n  Chill 

Cherry  Dessert  Mix 
1  baked  9-inch  pie  shell, 

cooled 


1  envelope  unflavored  gelatin 
Vi  cup  water 
1  can  (8%  oz.) 

crushed  pineapple 
V3  cup  sugar 
1  cup  cottage  cheese 

Just  follow  these  simple  directions:  Soften  gelatin  in  water. 
Drain  crushed  pineapple,  reserving  syrup.  Combine  sugar 
and  syrup  in  saucepan.  Heat  just  to  boiling.  Add  gelatin;  stir 
until  dissolved.  Remove  from  heat.  Combine  the  cheese, 
pineapple  and  lemon  juice.  Beat  until  almost 
smooth;  blend  into  gelatin  mixture.  Prepare 
Whip  'n  Chill  Dessert  Mix  as  directed  on  pack 
age.  Then  blend  into  cheese-"'  ' 
mixture.  Chill  until  very  thir '  ■  '""to 
baked  pie  shell.  Chi'-.^.,  Freeze 
nish  with  prriO.  Garnish  as  de- 
.cu.  mis  makes  about  12  servings. 

Another  rich  but  light  Whip  'n  Chill  dessert. 

Just  one  of  the  141  recipes  In  Whip  'n  Chill's  new  Magical  Desserts  recipe  t>ook. 
Mall  25(  and  two  box  tops  to  "Recipe  Book,"  Box  1418,  Kankakee,  III. 
Whip'n  Chill  it  a  legjslettd  Iftdemiik  ol  Genaral  Foods  Corp. 


BE  ORIGINAL"^"  PARTY  SNACKS 

and  Lea&Perrins...the  gnginal  Worcestershire 


For  ihfc  fc>  t-diid-appciitfc  jpptjl  of  Daoiih  Open  Sandwiches,  cream  '-t  cup 
butter  with  H  cup  Lea  &  Perrins.  Spread  this  flavor-^nriehed  butter 

on  a  variety  of  Lread;^.  Top  it  -with  scores  of  fillings. 

FREE:  New  48-page  Cookbook,  loo  ways  to  be  ori^nai 

with  Lea  &  Perrins — the  orig-inal  and  authentic  Worcester- 
shire with  the  full-strength  flavor  that  never  fades  out  in 
cooking.  The  one  that's  often  imitated — but  never  dupli- 
cated. For  Cookbook, 

v.rite  Lea  &  Perrin.?,  I  Til  0  DrDDIMC 
Box  L,  Fair La%™, N.J.    LlH  Ot  1  LUnlnO 


SAUCE 


Lady  Godiva  —  what  would  she  be  without  her  horse''  Barely  recogr^izable. 
Just  bare  Liko  rieisens  without  Reddi-Wip  Topless  desserts  are  taboo' 
Cover  blushing  bernes.  shy  ptes,  prudish  puddings  — with  farm-fresh 
Peddi-Wip.  The  real  whipped  cream  with  the  Good  Housekeeping  seal 
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PARTIES  oraftMurf 

thennometer  regieterB  226^.  Poor  ndx- 
ture  into  top  of  doable  boOer.  Let  eool  to 
110^  GiadaaDy  sdr  in  4-4  cups  sifted 
eonfeetioiierB'  sugar.  Frostiiig  ahoukl  be 
thick  enough  to  coat  cakes  and  thin 
enoog^  to  pour.  Beat  in  yoor  diaiee  of 
flavoring.  Keep  bxisting  vann  (mat  hal) 
in  top  of  double  boOer  over  hot  (nat 
boOimt)  water.  Spoon  froetiog  over  the 
cakes.  Cookie  sheet  is  to  catch  exeeas. 
Scrape  up  the  exeesB  and  apoon  back  into 
tap  ci  doable  bailer.  Heat  op  to  proper 
eomaBtency  s^ain.  If  too  thick,  add  a 
little  wiate  com  sj^rap.  You  can  add 
more  layen  of  froEting  if  you  have 
eiHK^h.  Decorate  as  desired.  Recipe 
given  wiD  frost  36  petxts  fours.  It  is  bet^ 
ter  to  make  2  separate  batdies  for  72 
eakes  than  to  frost  a  laige  batch  all  at 
once. 

FDOSTED  GRAPES 

No  use  trying  this  on  a  humid  day — the 
just  wan  not  dry.  and  win  be  vet 

^  -:ic-kv. 


1  lb.  black  grapes     2  egg  ' 
1  lb.  seedless  green  1  lb.  .jM|nifiiii 
grapes  s«9ar 

~ ;  ir}- 1  Ib.blackgrapesandl  lb. 
^  Cut  into  bunches. 
Il  a  iLie<iium  bowl  beat  2  egg  whites 
Ii^tly.  In  another  large  bowl,  put  1  lb. 
guperfime  granulated  sugar  (this  is  mU 
eoafeetiaaas' f.  Dip  each  imaU  bondi  of 
.      ^£  in  ^g  white  to  coat.  Drain.  Toss 
'  ^rfine  sugar.  Coat  all  over.  Plaw 
uncfaes  on  wire  racks  tc  :  - 
-  •'^rature,  for  at  least  1 1  . 
.xe,  w  the  "froBted"  ef- 


Coast-to-Coast:  The  Cookout 
(page  114 
MONGOL  SOUP 

1  (10=<-oz.)  can         1  (10-x-oz.)  can 
tomato  soup  green  pea  soup 

2  (10-*-oz.)  soup 
cans  water 

Combine  in  a  saueepaii  1  10 '  4-  :  ^ 
tomato  soup,  1  (10%-oz.  cars  gT~r.  :~ 
soup  and  2  1  lO'X-oz.  1  soj;    ir.;  ^  a:-^ 
Stir  to  mix  wdL  Heat  ar  z    •  2 
boiL  Serve  hot  or  odd  tc^j; 
croutons.  Seri  es  6. 


GARLIC  CROUTONS  FOR  MONGOL  SOUP 

4  slices  day-old  2  Tb.  butter  or 

white  bread  margarine 
1  clove  garlic, 
crushed 

Trim  crust  frorr  - 

bread.  With  a 

dices  into  ^^rine^i  cuoes. 

Mix  2  taUespooDs  melted  butter  or 
margarine  and  1  dove  crudied  gariic 
Toss  bread  cubes  in  butter-garlic  mix- 
ture. Place  buttered  bread  cubes  on  a 
shallow  pan,  and  bake  in  a  400''  oven 
about  1.5  minutes  or  untQ  gcrfden  brown. 

CORN-BREAD  STICKS 

(You  may  prefer  to  use  a  corn-bread  mix.) 

'2  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  milk 

1  egg.  beaten 

2  Tb.  butter  or 

margarine. 


1  cup  corn  meal 
1  cup  all-purpose 

flour 
Vii  cup  sugar 

1  t>b'e«pooi  baking 


pans.  Warm  in  oven  about  o  minutes. 
Sift  jnto'a  large  mixing  bow!  1  cup  com 
meal,  1  cup  flour,  %  cup  sugar.  1  table- 
spoon baking  po«'der,  '  ^  teaspoon  salt. 
Add  1  cup  milk,  1  egg.  beaten,  and  2 
t:. '  -  melted  butter  or  margarine. 


heafied425 

II  to  12  ic 
5*'2  inches  3 

BARBECUED  RIBS 


1  Ti  . 
ITo  I 

MM 


Mah 


1  T». 
2TK 


1  tsp.  yaHic 
1  tsp.  salt 
%  cmp  water 


ConlMnein  1 
eatsop,  1  ta' 
biespoan  le.': 
omoo,  f- 
taUespoon  - 
WoreestetsL. : 
powder,  1 

water.  Mix  wcO.  Coc  .-: 
for  about  15  iniimleK.  Mziiei 
imately  2    cops  baibecue  - : 

Place  3  H  IbsL  loin  back  : 
a  pit,  filled  with  buniing  r 
Put  ribs  on  a  rack  in  a  par 
over  the  fire  until  done,  &  ■ 
Remove  ribB  from  firew  tt' 
baibecne  sanee.  Makes  6 

If  cooking  indoors  or  oia 
beene,  rirnnwr  in  water  : 
tender.  Drain.  Brash  with  - 
inches  from  heat  25-30  m:.- 

TEXAS  BEANS 

V2  cup  grated  onion  2  (1-tb.)  cans  p» 
*A  cup  bacon  or  amd  beans 

meat  drippings      %  cap  ba'&ecitc 
sawce  ( se  e  a  b( 

-    rjT?  2Tated  onior. 
.-aokedlK^' 
,  dripy   .  - 

-  '■eans.  Add  ^■ 


(Wb. 
of  barl>e: 
in  iMt  f  or  1 

sauc^Dar.  i 


GREEN  GODDESS  SALAD  DRESSING 
(To  sa»e  time,  use  a  bottled  »ers»o<r.) 


1  egg  /oIk 
•  I  tsp.  salt 

2  Tb.  tarragon 
vinegar 

1  tsp.  anchovy  paste 
1  cup  salad  oil 
'■  i  cup  heavy  cream 
1  Tb.  lemon  juice 
1  Tb.  Tmely  chopped 
onion 


beating  cor. 


1  clove  garlic 
crushe-d 

1  Tb.  chopped, 
dried  chivesi 
2  Tb.  fresh  ca 

2  Tb. chopped  f 
parsley  1 

2  or  3  drops  gn 
food  coloring 


yolk,  -2 
— azcqj  rinegar 
Add  1 

■   .-^n  a:  a 

--i"., !  ta'n.es 
■  r.e.v  cbo 


lemon  juice. 
onioD,  1  d .  - 
spoons  eho: 
dried  .  2  ta 
MixweU-S  - 
coloring.  Serve      biotj  ifef.^et- 


LORD  BALTIMORE  CAKE 


5  cups  cake  flour. 

sifted 
3  cups  sugar 

1  tsp.  salt 

2  Tb.  baking 
powder 


1  cup  softene« 
butter  or 
margarine 
2-  2  cups  milk 
10  egg  yolks 

1  tsp.  vanilla  • 

2  tsp.  grated 
orange  pee4 


corn-!- 


2  well-greaaed,  «-arm«d 
pans.  Bake  in  a  pre- 


Preheat  oven  to  3o</ 
4  (9x1 1 2-in. )  round 

Into  a  large  mixir.^ 
cake  flour,  3  cups  su^- 
and  2  taUespooos  ba 
1  cup  softened  butter 

1  >4  cups  milk.  At  medium  sp€«d 

2  minutes,  scraping  mixture  to 
bowl  occasionally  with  a  rubber 
Add  the  remaining  lU  <^P> 
egg  y<jlks.  1  teaspoon  vanilla  extr 
2  teaspoons  grated  orange  rind, 
minutes  longer  at  medium  speed. 
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our  batter  in  4  (9xl3  2-in.)  prepared 
>  pans,  dividing  evenly.  Bai<e  35  to 
ninutes  or  until  cake  springs  back 
n  gently  pressed  with  fingertips, 
ool  layers  in  pans  10  minutes.  Then 
rt  on  wire  rack  and  remove  from 
Let  cool  thoroughly  on  wire  rack 
re  filling  and  frosting.  Makes  4 
nch  deep )  layers. 

BALTIMORE  FILLING 

To  save  time,  you  may  use  2 
oz.)  pkgs.  fluffy 
-e-frosting  mix. 
e  up  according  to 
directions,  then 
macaroons,  nuts, 
ies  and  sherry. 


Surround  cartons  with  more  ice.  Place 
2  ice  cream  scoops  nearby  to  serve  with. 
Put  the  toppings  in  separate  dishes, 
with  spoons.  We  suggest  vanilla,  straw- 
berry, chocolate,  coffee,  butter  pecan 
and  pistachio  ice  cream.  For  toppings,  1 
cup  coarsely  broken  pecans,  1  jar  mar- 
aschino cherries,  chopped,  1  package  of 
frozen  raspberries,  thawed,  1  jar  chest- 
nuts in  syrup,  chopped,  1  jar  butter- 
scotch sauce  and  1  package  semisweet 
chocolate  pieces.  Serves  6-12. 


Vz  tsp.  cinnamon 
1  twist  grapefruit 
peel 

1  twist  orange  peel 

2  large  grapefruit 
2  large  oranges 

2  large  red  apples 


3  bananas 
V2  lb.  seedless 

green  grapes, 

in  little  bunches 
1  (3y4-oz.)  can 

shredded 

coconut,  toasted 


In  a  small  saucepan,  combine  1  cup 
white  corn  syrup  with  J/2  cup  cold  water, 
cup  orange  juice,  teaspoon  cinna- 
mon, 1  twist  grapefruit  peel  and  1  twist 
orange  peel.  Heat  gently  for  5  minutes. 
Fish  out  peels.  Cool.  !. 
Meanwhile,  peel  and  section  2  large 


LAMB  KEBABS 

1  cup  olive  oil 

Va  cup  lemon  juice 

Va  cup  lime  juice 

IV2  tsp.  salt 

1  tsp.  dried  cruslied 
rosemary  leaves 

1  tsp.  oregano 

Va  tsp.  pepper 

3  lbs.  lean  leg  of 
lamb,  cubed  into 
lV2-inch  pieces 


6  medium  onions, 

quartered 
2  large  green 

peppers,  cut  in 

wedges 
6  large  lemon 

wedges 

(2  lemons) 
1  (9-oz.  pkg.) 

frozen  artichoke 

hearts,  cooked 
6  cherry  tomatoes 


Make  marinade  by  combining  in  a  bowl, 
1  cup  olive  oil,  ^  cup  lemon  juice,  M  cup 
lime  juice,  1 M  tea- 
spoons salt,  1  teaspoon 


it 


BEEF 

Ravioli 

<N  SAUCI 


s  sugar 
ups  water 
salt 

p.  vinegar 

whites  (at  room 

perature) 

vanilla  extract 
p  rolled  dry 
caroons 

p  coarsely  chopped 
-ans 

p  coarsely  chopped 
nched  almonds 
ndied  cherries,  cut 
uarters 
sherry 

medium  saucepan, 
)ine  3  cups  sugar, 
;  water,  '.i  tea- 
11  salt  and  1 '  2  tea- 
is  vinegar.  Cook, 
ng  o\'er  medium 
until  sugar  is  dis- 
•d    and    syrup  is 

.^^ert  a  candy  ther- 
eter  and  continue 
ing,  without  stir- 
until  thermometer 
^es  242",  or  until 
threads  about  6  to 
"■es  long  form  when 
is  dropped  from  a 

^anwhile,  beat  at 
um  speed  3  egg 
(at  room  tem- 
ture)  until  soft 
^  are  formed, 
wly  add  the  syrup 
thin  stream  to  the 
whites.  Continue 
ng  at  high  speed. 
1  all  syrup  is  added, 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
ct.  Continue  beat- 
itil  stiff  peaks  form 
frosting  is  thick 
;h  to  spread. 
1  cup  of  the  frost- 
idd  '  ■>  cup  rolled 
nacaroons,  '1  cup 
ely    chopped  pe- 


led   almonds,  12 
ed  cherries  cut  in 
ers,  and  1  table- 
sherry.  Mix  well. 

is  filling  between  layers.  Use  re- 
ng  frosting  for  sides  and  top. 


Now!  More  body-building  protein  than  a 
peanut  butter  sandwich.  And  lots  more  fun. 

Something  new  for  lunch.  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Ravioli.  Tfender  macaroni  pies  filled  with  beef- 
in  a  meaty  tomato  sauce.  An  average  serving,  '4  can,  of  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Ravioli  has  more 
protein  than  a  bologna,  boiled  ham  or  peanut  butter  sandwich.  And  twice  as  much  protein 
as  a  seven  oz.  bowl  of  split  pea  soup,  four  times  more  than  beef  noodle.  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee 
Ravioli  is  better  for  lunch  than  most  soups  or  sandwiches  —  and  children  love  it. 

Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Ravioli® 
(Bite-size  Beef  Pies) 


-YOURSELF  SUNDAE  BAR 

>int)  cartons 
"ream,  in  your 
irite  flavors 
coarsely 

en  pecans 
z.)  jar 
aschino 

r'les,  drained 
oz.)  pkg. 
en 

berries, 
ed 


1  (12-oz.)  jar 
chestnuts  in 
syrup,  coarsely 
chopped 
1  (13V2-0Z.)  jar 
butterscotch 
sauce 
1  (6-oz.)  pkg. 
semisweet 
chocolate  pieces 


a  large  plastic  insulated  box  half 
dry  ice  or  ice  cubes.  Put  6  pint 
of  assorted  ice  cream  on  the  ice. 


Tucson:  Partying  Poolside 

(page  120) 

COMPOTE  OF  FRESH  OCTOBER  FRUITS 
1  cup  white  corn        Vz  cup  cold  water 
syrup  Vz  cup  orange  )uice 


grapefruit  and  2  large  oranges.  Arrange 
sections  attractively  around  edge  of  large 
serving  platter. 

Core  and  cube  2  large  red  apples.  Peel 
and  slice  diagonally  3  bananas.  Toss  to- 
gether with  a  little  of  the  chilled  syrup 
to  prevent  discoloration.  Pile  fruit  in  the 
center  of  dish. 

Garnish  with  small  bunches  of  seed- 
less green  grapes,  about  }  '2  lb.  Gently 
pour  the  chilled  syrup  over  this.  Chill  all 
until  serving  time,  at  least  30  minutes. 
Serve  with  1  (3  M-oz-)  can  shredded  co- 
conut, toasted,  in  a  small  bowl,  which 
can  be  sprinkled  on  each  serving,  to 
taste.  Serves  6. 


dried,  crushed  rosemary 
leaves,  1  teaspoon  oreg- 
ano and  K  teaspoon 
pepper.  Add  3  lbs.  lean 
leg  of  lamb,  which  has 
been  cut  into  1  J^^-inch 
cubes.  Marinate  at  room 
temperature,  stirring 
occasionally.  Or  refrig- 
erate, covered,  and  let  sit 
overnight.  Drain  lamb 
from  marinade.  Spear 
pieces  on  6  long  skew- 
ers, alternating  with 
quarters  of  6  medium 
onions  and  wedges  of  2 
large  green  peppers. 
Leave  a  2-inch  length  of 
skewer  at  one  end. 

Place  kebabs  4  inches 
from  broiler  heat.  Broil 
12  to  15  minutes  until 
brown.  Brush  a  few 
times  with  a  little  mar- 
inade. Turn  and  broil 
other  side  for  10  more 
minutes.  Remove  from 
heat.  Spear  1  lemon 
wedge,  1  artichoke  heart 
and  1  cherry  tomato  on 
tip  of  each  skewer.  Re- 
turn to  broiler  for  5  min- 
utes. Baste  once  or 
twice  more  with  mar- 
inade. Serves  6. 

WHOLE  GREEN  BEANS 
AMANDINE 

3  lbs.  fresh  whole  green 
string  beans  or  3 
(1-lb.  1-oz.)  cans 
whole  green  string 
beans 
11/2  tsp.  salt 
Va  cup  butter  or 
margarine 

1  cup  slivered  almonds 

2  Tb.  lemon  juice 

Trim  3  lbs.  fresh  whole 
green  string  beans.  In  a 
large  saucepan,  bring  to 
a  boil  4  cups  water  and 
1  teaspoons  salt.  Add 
beans.  Cook  covered  for 
8  minutes  or  un  til  tender. 
Drain  well.  (Or  heat  3 
[1-lb.  1-oz.  I  cans  whole 
string  beans  in  own 
liquid.  Drain.) 

Meanwhile,  in  a  small 
skillet,  melt  U  cup  but- 
ter or  margarine.  Saute  1  cup  slivered 
almonds  in  this,  until  they  are  golden. 
Stir  in  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice.  Toss 
with  the  cooked  string  beans.  Serve  very 
hot.  Serves  6. 

PEANUT  BRITTLE  SPICE  TORTE 


1  (1-lb.  3-oz.)  pkg. 
spice-cake  mix 

Filling: 

4  cups  sifted 
confectioners' 
sugar 

V/z  cups  crushed 
peanut  brittle 
(approximately 
Vz  lb.) 


1  cup  soft  butter  or 

margarine 
Vz  tsp.  almond 

extract 
Frosting: 
1  cup  sifted 

confectioners' 

sugar 
Va  cup  heavy  cream 

(approximately) 

(^continued) 


How  to  dress  up  pork  chops 


Add  a  delicious  accessory — Betty  Crocker 
Scalloped  Potatoes.  The  rich,  creamy  sauce 
never  curdles.  Oven-ready  in  three  minutes. 
With  Betty  Crocker  Scalloped  Potatoes, 
you've  always  got  a  menu  up  your  sleeve. 


PARTIES  continued 

Make  1  (1-lb.,  3-oz.)  package  spice-cake 
mix  according  to  directions.  Cool  com- 
pletely on  wire  cake  racks. 

Make  filling  by  combining  4  cups 
sifted  confectioners'  sugar,  1 '  2  cups 
crushed  peanut  brittle,  1  cup  soft  butter 
or  margarine,  and  1-2  teaspoon  almond 
extract.  Beat  until  soft.  Add  a  little 
heavy  cream  if  mixture  is  still  dry. 

Cut  each  spice-cake  layer  in  half  cross- 
wise. This  gives  you  four  layers— 2  tops 
and  2  bottoms.  Place  a  bottom  section 
on  serving  platter,  and  spread  with  1 
cup  peanut  brittle  filling.  Next  layer, 
one  of  the  top  sections,  spread  with  1  cup 
filling.  Now  the  other  bottom  section, 
spread  with  remaining  filling.  Top  with 
last  section.  This  gives  you  a  four-layer 
cake !  Cover  with  plastic  wrap.  Chill  until 
serving  time.  .Just  before  serving,  make 
frosting  by  combining  1  cup  sifted  con- 
fectioners' sugar  with  about  }4  cup 
heavy  cream.  Add  as  much  cream  as 
necessary  to  achieve  a  soft,  runny  con- 
sistency. Spread  over  top  of  cooled  cake 
so  it  covers  and  runs  in  small  rivulets 
down  the  sides.  Serves  6  generously. 

ROCKY  ROAD  ICECREAM-TUCSON-  STYLE 


slightly  in  a  large  bowl.  Stir  in  1  cup 
coarsely  broken  pecans,  1  cup  coarsely 
chopped  pitted  dates  and  1  cup  coarsely 
snipped  marshmallow  pieces.  Repack  in 
the  ice-cream  container  and  freeze  until 
firm — at  least  2  hours.  Serves  6. 
To  make  your  own  delicious  Coffee  Ice 
Cream: 

In  top  of  double  boiler,  over  direct 
heat,  blend  2  cups  milk  with  1  cup  sugar. 
Heat  until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Beat  in  2 
eggs.  Place  over  hot  (not  Iwiling)  water. 
Cook,  stirring  constantly,  until  thick 
and  smooth.  Cool  and  chill.  Stir  in  1  cup 
heavy  cream  {not  whipped),  Yi  cup 
strong  cold  coffee  and  Y2  teaspoon  salt. 
Churn  and  freeze,  or  pour  into  ice-cube 
trays  and  freeze.  When  ice  cream  is  semi- 
hard, remove  from  freezer  and  mix  in  1 
teaspoon  vanilla  extract,  then  return  to 
trays  and  freeze  until  hard.  Serves  6. 


1  qt.  coffee  ice 

cream  (Home- 
made Ice  Cream 

is  best) 
1  cup  coarsely 

broken  pecans  or 

walnut-> 
1  cup  coarsely 

chopped,  pitted 

dates 
1  cup  coar'.eiy 

snipped 

marshmallow 

pieces 

\a-\,  1  quart  coffee  ice  cream  Hoft<;n 
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llormemudc.  Coffee 
Ice  Cream 

2  cups  milk 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs 

1  cup  heavy  cream 
cup  strong  cold 
coffee 
tsp.  salt 

1  tsp.  vanilla  extract 


Everytown,  U.S.A.:  Sweet 
Sixteen  Party 

rpage  122) 

CRANBERRY  SPARKLE 

2  cups  cranberry        1  (26-oz.)  bottle 
juice  ginger  ale 

2  cups  apple  cider 
or  juice 

Chill  2  cups  cranberry  juice,  2  cups  apple 
cider  or  juice  and  1  (26-07..)  bottle  ginger 
alf.  Combine  in  a  large  bowl  just  before 
Herving.  Makes  6  (H-oz.)  Wfrvings. 


"HERO  DOG"  &  9  PUPPIES  SANDWICHES 

Arrange  these  on  a  very  large  tray.  Cover 
with  plastic  wrap  and  refrigerate  until 
serving  time. 

1  Italian  loaf 
9  hard  rolls  or  club 

rolls 
V2  cup  softened 
butter  or 
margarine 

2  lbs.  Italian-style 
salami,  sliced 

1  head  lettuce 


1  box  toothpicks 
12  pitted  black 

olives 
12  pimiento-stuffed 

green  olives 
9  swreet  gherkins  ' 

2  bread  sticks 

1  bunch  parsley 


Cut  3  3  off  the  end  of  an  Italian  loaf. 
From  this  I  3  cut  2  thin  slices.  The  end 
piece  will  be  the  dog's  head,  the  2  thin 
slices  will  be  his  ears,  and  the  ;'3  loaf  his 
body. 

Slice  the  head,  the  body,  and  the  9 
rolls  in  half  crosswise.  Using  cup  soft 
butter  or  margarine,  spread  all  cut  sur- 
faces. From  the  2  lbs.  salami,  put  aside  6 
slices.  Use  the  rest  and  1  head  lettuce  as 
filling  for  the  sandwiches.  The  rolls  are 
separate  "puppies." 

Assemble  the  "hero  dog"  by  attaching 
head  to  body  with  toothpicks.  Fasten 
ears  to  sides  of  head.  Use  sliced  black 
olives  for  all  dogs'  noses  and  the  large 
dog's  eyes.  Puppies'  eyes  will  be  sliced 
pimiento-stuffed  green  olives.  Each 
puppy's  tail  is  a  sweet  gherkin  fastened 
to  body  with  a  toothpick. 

Make  puppies'  ears  by  cutting  the 
saved  6  slices  of  salami  into  quarters. 
Fasten  to  sides  of  puppies'  faces  with 
toothpicks. 

Finish  large  dog  by  giving  it  2  bread- 
stick  front  paws,  a  parsley  tail  and  top- 
knot. Serves  6  to  8. 

FROSTED  SUPER  BROWNIES 

1  (1-lb.)  pkg.  cup  chopped  nuts 

chocolate  1  (6-oz.)  pkg.  semi- 

brownie  mix  sweet  chocolate 

pieces 


Prepare  a  (1-lb.)  pkg.  chocolaffe  bniwni 
mix  according  to  package  directions.  .Ad 
1  (6-oz.)  pkg.  semisweet  chocolate  pice  1 
and  cup  chopped  nuts  (your  favoriii 
kind)  to  the  batter.  Pour  into  greasei 
8x8x2-inch  pan.  Sprinkle  top  with  re 
maining  Y  cup  chopped  nuts.  Bak 
35-40  minutes  in  375°  oven. 

Cool  completely  then  frost  as  below 

1  (6-oz.)  pkg.  V4  cup  sour  cream 

semisweet 
chocolate  pieces 

In  top  of  double  boiler,  over  hot  (jk 
boiling)  water,  melt  1  (6-oz.)  pkg.  sem 
sweet  chocolate  pieces.  Off  heat,  stir  ii 
li  cup  sour  cream.  Frost  pan  of  coole 
brownies.  Make  a  rippled  pattern  0 
top,  with  a  fork.  Let  set.  Cut  int 
lx2-inch  bars.  Makes  32. 


Party  a  la  Cart 

(pages  124, 126) 
TACOS 

3  (11-oz.)  cans  tortillas 

Saute  36  tortillas  from  3  (11-oz.)  car 
according  to  label  directions.  Pla( 
about  }4  cup  of  filling  (ground  beef,  eg! 
salad,  chicken  salad,  or  curried  turi 
fish)  in  each  tortilla.  Fold  up  sides  ( 
tortilla  to  enclose  filling.  Arrange  taai 
on  plate,  seam  sides  up.  Makes  36  tacoi 
Serve  with  red  wine. 
See  recipes  for  fillings  on  next  page 


Make  humble  hot  dogs  proud 


Serve  'em  alongside  Betty  Crocker  Au  Gratin 
Potatoes.  Tender  potato  slices  smothered 
in  a  zesty,  aged  Cheddar  cheese  sauce.  Oven- 
ready  in  three  minutes.  The  "hot-doggers" 
in  your  family  will  love  you  for  it. 


Coffee-mate- 
makes  coffee  taste 

smoother 
richer 

m  oil  rkTxroT* 


Q«|.AD  FILLING 

lar*  ooked  eggs 
b.  i:kle  relish 
b.  ayonnalse 
;sp  alt 
sh  ppef 

r  3  rips  crumbled,  cooked 

ac< 

ar^v  chop  3  hard-cooked 
rs,  I  imbine  in  a  small  bowl : 
)Pf  1  eggs,  1  tablespoon 
\:\  rrlish,  2  tablespoons 

lise,  14  teaspoon  salt 
1  I  ,lash  of  pepper.  Mix 
itlj  Vdd  2  or  ',i  strips  crisp, 
ml  d  bacon.  Toss  lightly. 
Jsf  is  a  filling  for  tacos. 

''Dut  1 2  cups. 

Ch''  SALAD  FILLING 

ip  :ed,  cooked  chicken 

),  ( )pped  pimiento 

I.  ( ipped  celery 

k.  iiyonnaise 

sp.ilt 

h  rPPer 

isnil  bowl,  combine  Icup 
■d  oked  chicken,  1  table- 
iipped  pimiento,  1 
n  chopped  celery,  2 
IIS  mayonnaise,  'i 
^alt  and  a  dash  of 
I IX  well, 
a  filling  for  tacos. 

Ut  1  ,'  •_)  CU|)S. 

C  (RIED  TUNA  FILLING 

■07  can  tuna 
.  t  ter  or  margarine 
(  ir 
p  Ilk 
p.  .It 

1  V  te  pepper 

'.poons  curry  powder 

oz.  can  tuna  well. 


^ucepan,  melt  2  table- 
butter  or  margarine. 

from  heat,  add  1 
Ion  flour  and  stir  until 
[Then  uradually  add  1 
Ik,  stirring  to  kee|) 
lAdd  '  i  teaspoon  salt, 
white  pepper  and  1  to 
pns  curry  powder.  Mix 
Ice  back  on  heat,  bring 
11  and  cook  over  low 
lanother  minute,  stir- 
Btantly. 

pU  have  about  1  cup  of 
half  of  it,  and  save 
for  another  time,  or 
[alongside  in  a  little 
bitcher. 

Ihe  drained  7-oz.  can 
I  to  H  cup  of  the  sauce. 

Cook  until  tuna  is 
Jse  to  fill  tacos.  Makes 

cups. 

J  BEEF  FILLING 
|e  oil 
Lind  beef 
lit 

lili  powder 
Ipper 
Mto  sauce 

tablespoons  olive  oil 
\y  skillet.  Meanwhile, 
I  in  a  medium  bowl  }  •) 
pd  beef,  teaspoon 
easpoon  chili  powder, 
Boon  pepper  and  2 
Jons  tomato  sauce. 

beef  mixture  in  hot 
bout  5  minutes  or  un- 
lor  disappears.  Stir  to 
Inly.  Use  as  filling  for 
fakes  about  Hi  cups 


IN  SMALL  DISHES, 
>S 

tomatoes  and 
Id  lettuce 


Try  Coffee-mate  non-dairy  coffee  creamer.  Needs  no  refrigeration. 
And  there  are  only  11  calories  in  a  level  teaspoon.  From  ©nation 


2.  Diced  onions 

3.  Grated  cheese 

4.  Chutney  (bottled) 

5.  Hot  red  kidney  beans 

6.  Red  pepper  relish  (bottled) 

7.  Taco  sauce  (bottled) 

SAUSAGE  CART 

Our  attractive  cart  of  sausages  can  be  as- 
sembled as  fast  as  you  can  make  a  quick 
trip  to  the  delicatessen.  A  nice  touch  would 
be  to  serve  beer  and  Hot  Alsatian  Sauer- 


kraut on  the  side.  Here  are  the  sausages  we 
chose;  you  may  prefer  others. 


HOT  ALSATIAN  SAUERKRAUT 


1  Teewurst 
1  Oldenburger 

cervelat 
1  Touristenwurst 
1  Kalbsleberwurst 


1  whole  Italian 

Provolone  cheese 
1  sliced  rye  bread 
1  sliced  pumpernickel 
1  black  bread 


2  lbs.  sauerkraut, 
rinsed 

1  apple,  peeled  and 
sliced 

2  Tb.  caraway  seed 


1  Thuringer  blutwurst  Sweet  butter 
1  Hungarian  salami 

Arrange  on  a  cart,  adding  the  bread  at  the 
last  moment.  Serves  6. 


V/z  cups  onion, 
coarsely  chopped 

2  cloves  garlic, 
crushed 

1  cup  white  wine 

Va  cup  butter 


Combine  all  ingredientsin  a  big  pot.  Bring  to 
a  boil.  Reduce  heat,  cover  and  simmer  for  1 
hour.  Makes  about  6  cups.  Serves  6.  e  n  D 


Having  trouble  making  ends  meet?  Suffering 
from  anemia  of  the  checkbook?  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  is  help  from  experts  who  know  all 
about  money.  Why  not  try  some  of  their  fa- 
vorite economies?  BY  GAEL  GREENE 

In  our  crowd,  it's  practically  de  rigueur  to  spend  more 
than  you  earn.  If  the  ad  says,  "No  money  down,  payments 
start  next  year,"  we  don't  care  what  they're  selling,  we 
buy.  There  are  nights  when  some  of  my  friends  would 
have  to  serve  their  husbands  chutney  sandwiches  if  it 
weren't  for  the  paternalism  of  our  neighborhood  delica- 
tessen. It  was  while  struggling  with  the  realities  of  an  un- 
cooperative checkbook  one  evening  that  I  realized:  We're 
not  doing  anything  right.  We  haven't  the  slightest  idea  ol 
how  to  save  money. 

That  made  me  think  of  the  only  millionaire  I  know  well. 
She  must  save  a  fortune  by  conserving  paper  napkins 
from  one  meal  to  the  next  and  never  buying  rubber  bands 
because  she  has  3,000  accumulated  from  a  lifetime  of  buy- 
ing celery.  Maybe  we  low-incomed  big  spenders  could 
learn  how  to  economize  from  the  very  rich.  With  that 
thought  in  mind,  I  bought  a  fly-now-pay-later  ticket  to 
Dallas,  Detroit,  Chicago — and  a  few  other  places  where 
millionaires  congregate. 

It  was  just  a  hunch,  but  it  paid  off.  People  with  money 
are  madly  inventive  about  ways  to  hang  onto  it.  I  came 
back  with  economies  I'd  never  have  dreamed  of. 

I  talked  to  hoarders  of  string  (and  a  Chicago  heiress 
who  knew  a  man  who  collects  string  in  a  jar  labeled 
"Pieces  of  String  Too  Small  to  Use")  and  to  congenital 
conservers  of  paper  such  as  Nancy  Stevenson,  wife  of 
Adlai  III,  who  "wouldn't  dream  of  buying  a  garbage  bag" 
when  she  has  saved  all  those  bags  from  the  supermarket. 
And  to  Mrs.  Walter  Paepcke,  widow  of  the  Container 
Corporation  of  America  boss,  who  keeps  empty  bottles 
and  returns  them. 

Sebastian  Spering  Kresge,  chairman  of  the  dime-store 
chain,  set  up  a  foundation  that  has  given  away  $65  mil- 
lion, but  he  boasts  proudly  that  he  never  spends  more 
than  30  cents  for  lunch.  Friends  say  he  gave  up  golf  be- 
cause he  couldn't  bear  losing  golf  balls. 

W.  Norbert  Engles,  bachelor  president  of  the  Chicago 
City  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  cuts  his  laundry  bill  nearly  $70 
a  year  by  washing  his  own  socks  each  night. 

Jane  Pickens  Langley,  who  owns  magnificent  homes  in 
Newport,  Jamaica  and  New  York,  practices  an  economy 
that  she  concedes  "makes  no  sense  in  the  world,"  yet  she 
simply  cannot  give  it  up.  She  cannot  waste  paper  tissue. 
"I'll  use  every  inch — if  I  just  blot  my  lips  in  one  corner,  I 
fold  it  up  and  use  it  later." 

Joseph  Tankoos,  who  divides  his  time  between  his 
Palm  Beach  Colony  Hotel  and  his  Manhattan  holdings  (in- 
cluding Delmonico's),  has  a  single  economy.  When  he 
goes  into  a  restaurant  or  a  nightclub,  he  leaves  his  hat 
with  the  chauffeur  in  his  Rolls-Royce.  He  calculates  that 
this  saves  maybe  $50  a  year  in  hat-check  tips  and  who 
knows  how  many  hats. 

"I  try  to  be  the  best-dressed  woman  in  Houston  for 
under  forty  dollars,"  confides  Maria  Ballantyne,  one  of 
the  very  social  Stewarts  of  nearby  Galveston.  "I  take  just 
about  anything  anybody  {continued) 

Photograph,  opposite,  by  Arthur  Beck 


Joseph  Tankoos  leaves 
his  hat  in  his  Rolls-Royce 


Jane  Pickens  Langley 
simply  cannot  give  up  a 
piece  of  paper  tissue 


Rona  Jajje  is  big  at 
Army  surplus  stores 


Joseph  E.  Levine  likes 
shoes  from  cancellation 
shops 


Marion  Javits  saves 
expensive  gowns,  hoping 
for  old  fashions  to  return 


Amanda  Burden  even 
wears  Ohrbach's  copies 


Robert  David  Lion 
Gardiner  insists  on 
discounts 


Mrs.  William  Pale^ 
doesn^t  mind  faulty 
Balenciagas 


Mrs.  Alfred 
Bloomingdale  irons 
the  wrinkles  out  of  her 
own  clothes 
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gives  me,  cut  it  down,  let  it  out,  and  I 
never  buy  anything  that's  not  on 
special."  The  Ballantynes  have  two 
freezers  to  store  foods  bought  on  special. 
One  cost  $40  second  hand,  and  their  only 
refrigerator  ccst  $75  second  hand  10 
years  ago.  Mrs.  BallantjTie  also  drives 
two  miles  to  a  bakery  that  sells  her 
seven  loaves  of  day-old  bread  for  $1. 


J. hen  there  is  the  16th 
Lord  of  the  Manor  and 
presiding  male  in  a  line 
that  stretches  back  11 
generations:  Robert 
David  Lion  Gardiner 
who  owns  his  own  3,300- 
acre  island,  5,000  acres 
on  the  mainland  of  Long 
Island,  a  Fifth  Avenue 
duplex,  and  a  $10  mil- 
lion shopping  center. 
DuPonts,  Rockefellers 
and  Fords  are  "nou- 
veaux  riches"  to  Gardi- 
ner. Yet  he  does  most 
of  his  shopping  at  Sears 
Roebuck.  It  isn't  only 
Sears'  budget  prices  that 
lure  Gardiner.  As  Sears' 
landlord,  he  gets  a  flat 
10  percent  discount,  and 
Gardiner  insists  on  a 
discount  whether  he's 
buying  a  dishwasher  or 
a  Dali.  Actually,  Salva- 
dor Dali  is  at  work  on 
a  portrait  of  Gardiner's 
beautiful,  red-haired 
wife,  Eunice.  Dali's 
usual  fee  for  a  portrait 
with  hands  is  $25,000, 
reports  Gardiner,  and 
$15,000  without  hands. 
Eunice,  with  hands,  will 
cost  her  husband  just 
$20,000.  "I  told  him  I 
wasn't  one  of  those 
nouveaux  riches,"  says 
Gardiner.  "And  I 
couldn't  afford  $25,000 
at  the  moment." 

The  new  gold  damask 
drapes  framing  the  win- 
dows of  Gardiner's 
$500,000  Easthampton 
"cottage"  came  from 
Sears,  and  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor  recently  had 
the  tattered  canopies 
over  his  17th-century 
beds  copied  in  Sears 
brocades.  Early  this 
summer  the  Gardiners 
made  a  smashing  ap- 
pearance at  a  friend's 
cookout  wearing  his- 
and-hers  yellow  sweat- 
ers. "Everyone  said, 
'How  chic,'"  Gardiner 
recalls,  "and  wanted  to  know  where  we 
got  them."  Sears,  of  course.  Eunice  buys 
slacks  there,  too,  takes  out  the  machine- 
sewn  zippers,  and  sews  them  back  by 
hand.  They  look  positively  custom-made. 

Just  bocause  Gardiner  calmly  paid 
$72,000  for  the  Rovensky  diamond 
doesn't  mean  he  can't  collect  trading 
stamps.  "Wonderful  for  kitchen  uten- 
sils, you  know,  and  flatware  for  the 
maids.  We  als«j  got  nomi;  hand.some  brass 
\mn\m." 

Carol  Pick  Selle,  widow  of  a  Chicaifo 
real-estate  millionaire,  is  now  marrie<i 
to  a  successful  young  attorney  and 
claims:  "I'm  terribly  extravagant."  It's 


true  that  the  Selle  apartment  overlook- 
ing Lake  Michigan  is  filled  with  trea- 
sure, museum-quality  furniture.  Mrs. 
Selle's  fine  collection  of  drawings  lines 
the  walls.  But  her  toaster  is  the  1935 
model,  and  last  time  she  took  it  to  be  re- 
paired the  company  wanted  to  buy  it 
for  their  museum.  As  long  as  it  works, 
she  doesn't  intend  to  buy  a  replacement. 

She  refuses  to  spend  money  on  mid- 
dling things — "When  I'm  in  New  York 
it's  either  lunch  at  La  Cote  Basque  or 


plane  that  leaves  on  the  right  day  and 
goes  to  La  Guardia  Airport,  because 
that's  the  cheapest  taxi  ride.  Then  you 
have  to  leave  on  a  certain  day,  before 
noon,  on  the  same  airline,  and  it  must 
go  out  of  La  Guardia. 

"I  was  in  an  art  gallery  trying  to 
decide  on  a  painting,  and  it  was  time 
to  get  to  the  airport.  They  said,  'Stay 
over  for  a  few  hours  and  make  up  your 
mind,'  but  I  said,  'No,  I  can't,  it  will 
cost  me  an  extra  twentv  dollars.  Just 


Calms 
Anxiety 
Tension 


...as  it  relieves 
headache  pain 


■  The  anxieties  and  tensions  of  every- 
day living  often  result  in  frequent  head- 
aches. What's  best  to  take?  Why  not 
take  what  doctors  prescribe  most— the 
compound  in  Anacin*?  Today's  Anacin 


is  fw/ce  as  strong  in  this  pain-relief 
compound  as  the  other  extra  strength 
tablet.  In  fact,  only  Anacin  has  this  for- 
tified combination  of  ingredients.  It 
gives  you  extra  medication  for  exfra 
pain-relief  power. 

Anacin  is  especially  effective  to  re- 
lieve anxiety  tension  headaches.  It  con- 
tains a  specific  ingredient  that  relieves 
pain  and  its  anxiety... fast.  You  feel  re- 
laxed. You  calm  down.  Then  Anacin 
keeps  exerting  its  soothing  effect  for 
hours.  Keeps  you  feeling  great. 

Headache  sufferers  need  extra  pain- 
relief  power.  And  that's  what  Anacin 
gives.  Next  time  buy— Anacin  Tablets. 


fond  of  an  early  pressure  cooker  tl 
finally  broke  down.  When  the  comp 
said  it  had  no  parts  for  repairs  and 
fered  to  send  her  a  brand-new  model  I 
$3,  Mrs.  Bobrinskoy  acc-epted.  She's| 
her  third  $3  pressure  cooker  now. 
don't  think  it's  unfair,"  she  says.  ".\fl 
all,  it  is  trouble  to  pack  and  mai| 
after  it  wears  out." 

Shipping  isn't  really  too  great  a  chj 
for  the  Bobrinskoys.  They  have  ih 
own  little  packing  department  in 
basement  stocked 
saved  boxes,  used  str 
and  brown  paper. 
Bobrinskoy  loatl 
wasting  paper.  She  i 
the  backs  of  Christn 
cards  as  3x5  cards, ; 
points  out  that  unc 
celed  stamps  can  be  I 
moved  from  envelop 
by  sticking  them  in  \ 
freezer  for  a  couple| 
hours.  "They  peel ; 
off.    It's    easier  tJj 
steaming." 

Mrs.  "Bo"  bu\-s| 
quantity,    100  pou 
of  detergent  at  a  tiii 
figuring  out  first  if  th| 
actually   is   a  sav 
When  she  can't  haul 
the  math,  she  usee! 
slide  rule.  "It  took ' 
four  hours  to  di%idB| 
by  three  and  get 
but  once  you  learn,) 
easy,"  she  says. 

All  leftovers,  inc 
ing  the  liquid  in  wh 
vegetables  are  cook 
are  saved  to  enrich  1 
Bobrinskoy's  perp 
pot-au-feu.  "A  littled 
of  this,  a  little 
that,    the   water  | 
cooked  the  giblet 
If  it  doesn't  taste 
just  add  a  half 
of  wine,"  she  su 
"I  don't  think 


penury — it  s  just 
kitchen  routine." 


Mi 


Chock  Full  O'Nuts."  She  stays  at  the 
elegant  Carlyle  Hotel,  but  always  re- 
quests the  least  expensive  room.  Her 
husband  will  urge  the  clerk,  "Do  try  to 
give  her  a  cheap  room.  It  delights  her 
so."  The  Selles  take  breakfast  at 
Schrafft's  across  the  street  from  the 
Carlyle  "because  room  service  is  loo  ex- 
pensive." Once  she  felt  lazy  and  asked 
her  husband  if  he  wouldn't  bring  her 
back  something  from  Schrafft's.  lie 
threatened  to  call  room  service,  and 
Carol  recovered. 

The  economy  that  causes  her  the  most 
trouble  is  takini;  advantage  of  airline 
discount  rati-s.  "Vou  have  to  find  u 


send  out  that  Larry  Rivers.  Good-bye.' " 
A  close  friend,  and  surely  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  Carol  Selle  on  questions 
of  thrift,  is  Mrs.  George  Bobrinskoy, 
heiress  to  an  upstate  New  York  fortune 
and  wife  of  a  Sanskrit  expert  who  is  dean 
of  graduate  studies  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Thrift  is  a  way  of  life  for  Mrs. 
Bobrinskoy,  who  stews  prunes  on  the 
pilot  light  to  save  ti-s. 

Mrs.  Bobrinski>y  gets  attached  to  old 
things,  clothes,  her  family's  not  particu- 
larly valuable  furniture.  "We  ought  to 
have  mijre  confidence  in  our  taste,"  she 
suggests.  "In  twenty  or  thirty  years 
things  come  bark."  She  was  particularly 


.illionaires  do 
of  their  best  econo 
ing  in  the  kitchen.  1 
servants  don't 
how  to  economize,  tl| 
complain.  "Our 
doesn't  eat  lefto' 
says  the  wife  of  w 
Detroit  devel 
Charles  H.  Gersh 
"We  do."  She  givi 
staff  Sunday  off 
can  see  what  tl 
been  leaving  all 
Urged  on  by  well-hei 
friends  who  insisted! 
was  overspending 
ordering  groceries  from  a  gourmet  e 
porium,  Doris  Gershenson  made  I 
first  visit  to  the  supermarket  with  hoi 
man  Lucien  pushing  the  cart.  She* 
delighted. 

"Prices  were  much  lower  on  •*! 
item,"  she  says.  "UnfortunatdH 
bought  three  times  as  much."  ft 
back  at  her  fancy  grocer's. 

"I  try  to  work  within  a  budget," 
Mrs.  .Asa  Spaulding,  whose  husi 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Ml 
Life  Insurance  Co.  Thursday  is 
economy  day  at  the  Spaulditi] 
odds  and  ends  in  the  refrigerator 
the  soup  pot.  "EJrna's  ( 
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beauty  is  there...  waiting",  why  settle  for  pretty  when  beauty's  there ...  waiting  for  the  moment  you 
discover  L'Oreal  Colours,  and  the  magic  they  hold  for  hair,  face,  fingertips!  □  Here  are  colors  that  flirt,  enchant, 
that  know  they're  being  noticed.  Colors  that  never  existed  before  L'Oreal  took  a  thoroughly  Parisian  approach  in 
the  creation  of  coordinated  hair  color  and  cosmetics.  □  L'Oreal  Colours  bring  a  radiance  to  your  hair,  leave  it 
silken,  soft,  with  color  that's  always  precise,  always  natural.  Go  on  from  there  to  achieve  total  loveliness  with  the 
matching  elegance  of  L'Oreal  facial  cosmetics,  the  intriguing  color-play  of  L'Oreal  nail  enamels  and  lipsticks. 
□  Discover  the  bright  world  of  L'Oreal  Colour  and  become  beautiful... deliberately. 


NOW  MADE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FROM    THE    FORMULAS  OF 


he  suburban  shoe 

in  Du  Pont  Corfa 


Creative 
Playthings 
don't  shoot,  wind  up 
or  break  down . . . 


HEADSTART 
for  every 
child 


all  they 
do  is 
make 
learning 
fun! 


Free  Catalog 

Fascinating  objects  for  children  to  ride  on,  peek 
through,  tinker  with,  puzzle  over...  these  are 
Creative  Playthings.  They  make  play  a  learning 
experience,  help  give  your  child  a  headstart  in 
the  critical  first  8  years  . . .  those  peak  years  for 
learning  that  shape  all  his  years  ahead.  At  our 
Learning  Center  in  Princeton,  N.  J  , new  Creative 
Playthings  are  constantly  being  developed. 
43,000  schools  use  them.  Now  you  can  have 
them  at  home  too.  Mail  coupon  for  free  catalog. 

(Also  available  at  fine  stores  ) 


I 


19 


CREATIVE  PLAYTHINGS,  Depf 
Princeton,  N.  J.  08540 

Please  tend  me  your  free  catalog. 

Name  

Street  


I 

I  City  &  State. 
I 


.Zip. 


We«terner«  note:  tend  coupon  to  Dept.  19, 
Creative  Plaything*,  5757  W.  Century  Blvd  , 
Lot  Angelet.  Cal  90045. 


,3   HAND  LOTION 

25%  GLYCERIN! 
NOTHING  RICHER  SOLD  FOR 
Rough,  Dry,  Chapped  Skin. 

J  33c,  69c,  SI.  19  at  stores  everywhere. 
/chamberlain  DISTRS.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


POWERFUL  PLUNGER  CLEARS 

CLOGGED  TOILETS 


NEVER 
AGAIN 

that  sick 
feeling 
when  your 
toilet 
overflows 


TOILAFLEX^ 


Toilet 


Plunger 


Unlike  ordinary  plungers,  Toilaflex  does  not 
permit  compressed  air  or  messy  water  to 
splash  back  or  escape.  With  Toilaflex  the 
full  pr<-ssijre  plows  through  the  clogging 
mass  :ind  iwishes  it  down.  Can't  miss! 

•  DESIGNED  TO  FLEX  AT  ANY  ANGLE 

•  RECESSED  RIM  TRAPS  AIR  &  WATER 

•  CENTERS  ITSELF,  CAN  T  SKID  AROUND 

•  TAPERED  TAIL  GIVES  AIR  TIGHT  FIT 

0«t  )h*  G*nuin«  Toilaflex' 
*2**  AT  HARDWARE  STORES  EVIRYWHfRE 
^^^^H^H^M  Higher  in  Conoda^Bv^H^^^^H 
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soup"  is  famous.  "I  bring  it  to  friends 
when  they're  ill,"  she  says. 

Morris  Levine,  owner  of  a  chain  of 
Texas  variety  stores,  feels  seconds  in 
towels  and  linens  are  good  enough  for 
his  house.  He  is  proud  of  his  wife  Ida's 
thrift.  "She's  tight  with  herself  and  her 
home.  We  were  brought  up  that  way. 
She  drives  all  over  Dallas  to  save  a 
penny  here  and  a  penny  there  .  .  .  turns 
in  all  those  coupons.  I  bet  she  has  a  dif- 
ferent market  for  almost  every  com- 
modity. And  Ida  just  can't  throw  food 
away.  You  should  see  all  the  little 
packages  in  the  icebox." 

Millionaires  have  space.  And  bulk 
buying  is  a  favorite  economy.  Buff 
Chandler,  wife  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
chairman,  buys  groceries  in  case  lots  and 
stores  them  in  the  basement.  The 
Horace  Robbins  family  of  Houston  has 
two  freezers.  "I  was  raised  a  snob,  sent 
to  private  schools,  but  I'm  not  above 
shopping  carefully,"  Nancy  Robbins 
confides.  "I  buy  twenty  chickens  at  a 
time." 

Mrs.  Alfred  Bloomingdale,  wife  of  the 
Diners'  Club  president,  is  quite  caught 
up  in  the  Los  Angeles  soeial-cultural- 
civic  whirl.  When  she  travels,  Betty 
Bloomingdale  resents  sending  unpacked 
clothes  out  to  be  pressed  when  she  ar- 
rives at  a  hotel.  She  prefers  to  steam 
wrinkles  out  in  the  bathroom,  but  last 
time  she  tried  it  she  doused  her  hus- 
band's suits  and  her  hairdo.  "I  swore 
I'd  never  attempt  it  again,"  she  recalls, 
"but  I  probably  will."  To  save  the  park- 
ing fee,  Mrs.  Bloomingdale  once  pulled 
into  a  "parking  with  permit  only"  spot 
at  the  L.A.  airport.  "That  little  economy 
cost  me  twenty-three  fifty— ten  dollars 
for  the  ticket,  ten  dollars  because  they 
impounded  the  car,  two-fifty  to  store  it, 
and  a  tip  to  the  Avis  man  who  kindly 
drove  me  across  the  airport  to  find  it." 

The  rich,  even  as  you  and  I,  resent  the 
high  prices  that  repairmen  charge. 
"They  charge  two  dollars  just  to  say 
hello,"  actress  Jayne  Meadows  com- 
plains. A  few  years  ago  she  began  en- 
couraging her  son,  Billy,  to  watch 
plumbers  and  electricians  whenever  they 
came  to  the  house.  "Now  he's  eight,"  she 
says,  "and  he  fixes  everything,  the  air 
conditioning,  television  sets,  lamps, 
plugged-up  pipes,  the  works.  If  he  can't 
fix  it,  then  we  know  it's  really  broken. 
He  saves  us  a  great  deal  of  money." 

"I  just  like  to  fiddle  with  things,"  ad- 
mits Mrs.  Sol  Myron  Linowitz  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  wife  of  the  Xerox 
executive.  Mrs.  Linowitz  majored  in 
bacteriology  and  is  a  painter  and  sculp- 
tor, so  her  plumbing  and  electrical  work 
is  nonprofessional.  She  fixes  the  chil- 
dren's bicycles  and  repairs  their  transis- 
tor radio  when  it  breaks  down.  She 
wires  lamps,  replaces  fixtures,  buys  old 
frames  at  the  Salvation  Army  and  re- 
finishes  them.  Then  she  paints  her  own 
landscapes  to  slip  inside. 

Saving  money  on  clothes  is  another 
favorite  economy  of  the  rich  and  power- 
ful. They  arrive  by  Rolls  and  chaufleurcd 
Cadillac  the  morning  a  dcpartmciil 
store  like  Ohrbach's  shows  its  Paris 
copies.  Perennially  best-dressed  Mrs. 
William  F'aiey,  wife  of  the  C.B.S.  board 
chairman,  saves  a  fortune  buying  fmix. 
Halcdciagas  off  the  rack.  Neil  her  she 
noT  her  daughter,  Amanda  Hurilen, 
seemed  at  all  dismayed  when  they  met 
for  lunch  one  afternoon  wearing  Ohr- 
bach's copies  of  the  name  Yve«  St. 


THOSE  HOfTRID 

AGE  SPOTS 


FADE  THEM  OUT 

♦Weathered  brown  spots  on  the 
surface  of  your  hands  and  face  tell 
the  world  you're  getting  old — perha) 
you  really  are.  Fade  them  away  » 
ESOTERICA.  that  medicated  ere 
breaks  up  masses  of  pigment  on  the  sk 
make  hands  look  white  and  young  ag 
a  cover-up.  Acts  in  the  skin — not  on  it 
effective  on  the  face,  neck  and  arms.  Ijr 
greaseless  base  for  softening,  lubrica 
as  it  clears  up  those  blemishes.  Guarn 
the  trustworthy  53-year-old  Mitchun 
tory.  ESOTERICA— at  leading  toil» 
drug  counters.  $2.  I 


EDUC 


No  Starvation  Die 
No  Harmful  Drugs 
No  Strenuous  Exei 


* Don't  be  fal!  Take  off 
and  inches  now  this  | 
clinically-tested  way. 
Users  report  amazing  weigl 
of  10.  15  even  up  to  25  poi  i 
over.  They  say:    "It's  gre 
now  my  clothes  fit  ...  d< 
pleasant  taste. .  convenient,  I 
It  really  work*  .  .  .  and  fast 
■   you  curb  and  control  your  , 
You  eat  less  —  weigh  less  — 
slimmer,  more  attractive  figur 
Start  today,  get  the  Slim-Min 
Tv^^  ing  Gum  Reducing  Plan  at  i 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoi 
New  Way  Without  Su 

STOPS  ITCH  —  RELIEVES 


For  the  first  time  science  has  \ 
new  healing  substance  with  the  a| 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoidj 
relieve  pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gentll 
ing  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrl 
took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  n 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aai 
ing  statements  like  "Piles  havtj 
to  be  a  problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sij 
(Bio-Dyne®)  —  discovery  of  a{ 
famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  avail 
suppository  or  ointmeyit  form  U'l 
name  Preparation  H®.  Ask  forf 
drug  counters. 


"WHERE'LL  I  G 
THE  CASH?' 


I 


HOW  many  times  have 
asked  yourself  that  que^ 
when  you  are  faced  with  ho 
hold  expenses  that  have  tc' 
met'.'  We  would  like  to  sugj 
an  answer  that  can  mean 
creased  income  for  you. 

Hy  selling  magazine  subsol 
tions,  you  can  earn  geneij 
commissions.  Many  of  our 
resentatives  earn  more  tliM"  ^ 
an  hour  in  their  spare  tinn' 
you  can  do  the  same!  Just  w  i 
your  name  and  addresHon  ;i  j" 
and  you  will  receive  our  offer 
eaBy-to-follow  inHtructiona, 

MOORE-COTTRELL 
SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCIES, 

Dept.  421,  North  Cohocton,  New  V* 
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flit  coat,  Amanda's  in 
,  her  Mum's  in  black. 
IS.  Paepcke  buys  $10  and 
DatTon  dresses  in  Mar- 
Field's  basement.  ("My 
ds  are  dumbfounded  when 
11  them  where  my  dress 
from.")  Mrs.  Howard 
lanson  (her  husband's 

000.  000  comes  from  in- 
nce  and  savings  and  loans ) 
iders  herself  "a  compul- 
bargain  hunter  and  com- 
tive  shopper."  She  buys 
dngs  for  the  year  and 
{s  up  on  linens  at  sales. 

Milton  Berle  buys  only 
ids  in  stockings,  paying 
t  70  cents  a  pair,  a  habit 
picked  up  as  a  working 
in  Manhattan.  Producer 
ah  E.  Levine  and  his  wife 
)atronize  the  same  Boston 
llation  shoe  shops  they 
to  before  the  millions 
to  pile  up. 

aring  a  $1,000  dress  f or- 
is a  favorite  practice, 
en  Bacall  makes  a  smash- 
ntrance  in  her  venerable 
ed  sheath  by  Norell.  At 
Way's  Million  Dollar  Ball 
e  New  York  Hilton,  real- 
e  investor  Howeth  Town- 
Ford's  wife  told  a  reporter 
as  wearing  her  favorite 
,  a  14-year-old  black 
d  jersey  by  the  French 
riere,  Mme.  Gres.  "I  had 
hemmed  and  steamed  last 
'  she  said.  Marion  Jav- 
ife  of  the  New  York 
or,  does  dresses  over — 
ens  a  gown  or  slashes  a 
or  cuts  off  the  sleeves. 
I  save  my  expensive 
s,  hoping  the  style  will 
back,"  she  says.  They 
ou  know,  every  six  or 
years. 

tress  Eva  Marie  Saint 
■s  most  of  daughter  Lau- 
clothes.  Her  husband, 
layden,  wears  shirts  with 
lives.  She  turns  the  col- 
nd  cuts  the  sleeves  off 
ort-shirt  length  when  the 
begin  to  go. 

Rona  Jaffe,  very  rich 
)ress  of  The  Best  of  Every- 
thrift  means  getting  it 
sale,  and  with  her  it  is 
cally  a  full-time  occu- 

1.  Because  she  wears  a 
ive  (or  three  on  days 
she  skips  breakfast,  she 

she  can  shop  in  chil- 
I  departments,  "where 
4-carat  gold  jewelry  is 
the  price  it  is  at  Tif- 
."  She  buys  sneakers  at 
permarket:  $1.99.  Some 
r  town  costumes  come 
Army-Navy  surplus 
.  "It's  thrifty  to  buy 
pants  because  they're 
to  wear  forever.  Girls' 
split  immediately." 

never  buys  stockings 
;  on  sale,  though  she  al- 
)uys  more  than  she  needs, 
ae  she  admits  to  being 
She  buys  nonbrand- 
aspirin,  100  for  11  cents, 
uts  them  in  an  empty 
Tin  bottle  in  her  guest 
She  cuts  her  own  hair. 


The  perfume  for  the  cherished  woman 


Her  radiance  is  a  reflection  of  love  shared . . . 
a  love  that  sustains  her  in  all  she  does.  This  is  the  woman 
who  wears  Prophecy  Perfume. 

PROPHECY 

new  from  PRINCE  MATCHABELLli? 


and  avoids  the  "in"  hairdressers  in  favor  of 
little  neighborhood  shops,  because  "they 
give  you  free  coffee  and  you  don't  have  to 
tip  the  checkroom  girl  because  there  isn't 
any."  She  found  her  smashing  $2.50  frosted 
hairpiece  in  a  trashcan.  "What  happened 
was,  the  lady  they  made  it  for  said  it  wasn't 
right  and  tossed  it  in  the  trashcan.  I  imme- 
diately fished  it  out."  One  of  her  most 


inspired  economies  is  a  seven-year-old  car. 
"It's  full  of  dents,  and  I  never  wash  it.  The 
meter  maids  must  think  it's  been  aban- 
doned. They  don't  even  bother  ticketing  it. 
I  save  a  fortune  in  parking  fines." 

My  encounters  with  the  very  rich  have 
truly  inspired  me.  Now  when  I  feel  like 
nibbling  on  emeralds,  I  bravely  settle  for 
peanuts.  I  have  put  a  down  payment  on  a 


Norell  dress.  It  was  reduced  from  $675  to 
only  $298.  I  plan  to  wear  it  to  lunch  at  Le 
Pavilion.  As  soon  as  I  can  find  someone  who 
will  pick  up  the  check.  END 
(Editor's  Note:  Journal  readers  who  would 
like  to  write  us  about  their  own  ideas  on  saving 
money  are  cordially  invited  to  do  so.  Address 
your  suggestions  to  Ladi;s'  Home  Journal,  6U1 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.) 
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HOW 

JAMES  BOND  DESTROYED 
MY  HUSBAND 

By  Mrs.  Ian  Fleming 

as  told  to  Leslie  Hannon 


Ian  Fleming  wrote  the  most  successful  spy  stories  of  our  time.  His  books  and  movies  made  millions.  Now,  his  widow  discloses  a  plot  from  real 
life:  how  this  dashing,  brilliant  man  was  actually  haunted  by  the  success  of  his  fictional  hero  and  finally  driven  to  a  premature  death. 


ry.rr  erset  Maugham  once  said  to  me  when  the  James  Bond  raj-th 
gre-v  to  threatening  proportions  that  the  pubHc  would  henceforth 
refuse  to  leave  my  husband  alone,  and  that  Ian  would  feel  himself 
driven  to  satisfj-  his  pubUc.  Maugham  was  certainly  proved  right. 

Sometimes  I  hated  James  Bond.  Ian  should  certainly  not  have 
ATitten  the  last  book.  I  implored  him  to  rest.  The  doctors  warned 
him  time  and  again.  It  was  far  too  much  strain  for  a  man  who  had 
suffered  a  bad  coronar\-  attack. 

I  said.  "Other  writers  don't  feel  driven  to  publish  a  book  erery 
year."  He  didn't  need  the  money.  But  with  publishers,  film-makers, 
the  press  and  the  public  all  seemingly  insatiable,  the  writing  of  the 
next  Bond  fantasy,  and  then  the  next,  became  a  compulsion.  Bond 
was  his  Frankenstein's  monster. 

Ian  died  at  56.  His  constitution  was  unequal  to  the  pace  and  to 
the  burden  of  tr>  ing  to  cope  with  the  never-ending  demands.  No  one 
knew  ihi%  better  than  he  did.  He  was  an  impossible  patient.  He  flatly 
'  '       "  to  a  normal  living  pace;  he  wanted  "some- 

■:ng  to  happen  ever>'  day.  I  suppose  it  was 


'.'■r  my  husband  wrote  his  first  book— I 
n  editor  of  the  Sunday  Times  of 
.1  many  of  his  men  friends  that  he 
•  atest  spy  story  ever  written.  He  never 
L'.cau-.  e  thought  I  would  not  be  interested. 
He  knew  I  nevf  r  read  thrillers  and  disliked  anything  more  violent 
than  Agatha  Chn-'  • 


I  fiad  I. 
-.o:.   -but  it  r 
always  iri''-ni'j':-:  ■ 
told  me  that,  j/y-. 


He  s£ud  jokin^y  later  that  he  had  written  Casino  Royale — that's 
the  first  Bond  thriller,  all  about  gambling  and  torture— to  take  his 
mind  off  getting  married  in  his  forties.  It  was  lan's  first  marriage  (he 
had  been  a  close  friend  of  my  first  husband.  Lord  O'Neill,  who  was 
killed  in  action  in  Italy/.  I  think  he  said  this  because  I  declined  to 
have  the  book  dedicated  to  me.  I  didn't  care  for  the  torture  scenes. 

I  have  never  been  a  James  Bond  addict.  I  did  read  all  the  books, 
usually  in  rough  manuscript,  but  I  get  them  mixed  up.  .\11  the  girls 
with  the  fuimy  names—  I  can  remember  some  of  them :  Pussy  Galore. 
Honeychile.  Domino — and  the  wicked  villains— Drax.  Goldfinger  and 
Co.  But  Ian  invented  only  one  real  character— James  Bond;  the 
heroines  and  \Tllains  did  not  come  to  life. 

I  fmd  James  Bond  a  bit  of  a  bore.  I  don't  think  I'd  have  him  as  a 
dinner  guest  more  than  once.  No  sense  of  humor.  No  conversation. 

The  world's  appetite  for  the  Bond  books— I  think  more  than  20 
millions  have  been  sold— we  both  found  bewildering  and  unreal.  It 
appears  that  in  an  age  of  anti-hero  fiction,  there  was  a  vacuum  to  be 
filled.  I  am  sure  now  that  this  accounts  for  the  phenomenal  success. 

Women  like  to  read  of  supermen,  and  men  like  to  identify  them- 
selves with  adventure  and  success.  It  is  perhaps  a  Walter  Nlitty-ish 
dream  to  have  a  happy  interlude  with  a  lovely  girl  with  no  subsequent 
Cfjm  plications. 

With  his  beautiful  girls,  his  special  cigarettes  and  whiskey,  expen- 
sive cars  and  clothes.  Bond  is  a  reaction  to  the  passing  vogue  for  the 
grubby  have-not  anti-hero  in  current  novels,  and  in  the  "kitchen-sink" 
theater.  It  is  the  revolt  against  the  latter  (c<mlinued\ 
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Mohawk  "Aragon"  carpet  pile  is  100%  Polycrest  olef-n  (iber. 

Can  a  woman  over  35 

find  happiness  with  a  carpet  of  Polycrest  in  her  dining  room? 


It  was  Marlena's  35th  birthday. 
The  gifts  had  been  coming  all  day. 
A  baby  elephant  from  Sabul.  A 
.'5 -foot  yacht  from  J.  Paul  Hunt- 
ington. And  from  Baby  Face 
Caruso,  diamond  earrings  (which 
he  asked  her  not  to  wear  in  public . ) 


c  last  gift  arrived.  An  exquisite  gold  carpet  of 
H  olefin  for  her  dining  room.  There  was  a  short 
-  hich  read :  "Don't  worry  about  the  price — it  looks 
^vhat  I  paid  for  it."  There  was  no  name. 

Oct  is  Mohawk's  "Aragon" 


Dinner  at  eight.  Otto,  the  General,  brought  pink 
champagne  and  spilled  it  all  over  the  Polycrest.  Com- 
mander Whitebread  offered  his  silk  handkerchief. 

"I  say,"  he  muttered,  "it's  absolutely  smashing  the 
way  this  rug  doesn't  stain.  I  simply  must  get  it  for  the 
Officer's  Club." 

Sabul  raved  about  the  deep,  lofty  pile. "A  stampede 
of  elephants  couldn't  wear  this  carpet  down." 

J.  Paul  had  never  seen  such  beautiful  color.  "It  will 
go  into  all  ?S  of  my  mansions  across  the  country." 

It  was  then  the  toa.^ts  began.  With  each  toast,  each 


and  every  one  proposed  marriage.  Marlena  had  waited 
a  long,  long  time  for  this  moment. 

Juan  begged :  "Come  away  with  me  to  my  castle  in 
Spain." 

Otto  entreated,  "Come  mit  mc  for  a  Watch  on  the 
Rhine." 

But  good  old  Joe  came  up  with  the  best  proposal  of 
all.  "Marlena,"  he  said.  "Run  barefoot  with  me  through 
carpets  of  Polycrest,  forever." 

(She  said  yes.) 

POLYCREST  mf 

Olefin  Fiber  by 


JAMES  BOND  continued 

that  accounts  for  Noel  Coward's  re- 
newed popularity,  and  the  same  applies 
to  books. 

In  my  view,  novels  and  plays  are 
surely  for  pleasure  and  an  escape  from 
daily  life.  If  they  must  contain  a  socio- 
logical message,  Charles  Dickens  did  it 
best:  with  narrative  excitement,  comedy 
and  humanity. 

I  doubt,  though,  if  the  wife  of  any 
writer  can  be  objective  about  her  hus- 
band's work.  Ian  once  showed  me  a 
chapter  where,  I  think,  James  Bond  is 
pursued  by  thousands  of  sharks.  I  said 
I  thought  it  would  have  been  much  more 
exciting  if  there  had  been  only  one  shark. 
After  that,  he  didn't  show  me  any  of  his 
work  for  a  long  time. 

I  think,  in  fairness,  that  the  worst  per- 
son to  give  a  writer  advice  is  his  wife. 
She  is  too  close  to  it,  on  a  different  level. 

Ian  had  a  friend,  a  lawyer  called  Dufif 
Dunbar,  who  could  say  to  him:  "What's 
that  humorless  bore  James  Bond  going 
to  do  this  year?"  But  I  couldn't  have 
.said  it.  Ian  would  always  let  Noel  Cow- 
ard tease  him.  Noel  was  our  neighbor  — 
both  in  England  and  Jamaica— so  we 
saw  a  good  deal  of  him.  In  fact,  the  first 
house  we  bought  after  our  marriage  was 
Noel's  old  house  in  Ivent— the  one  called 
The  White  Cliffs. 

When  we  married,  in  1951,  I  had  no 
expectation  of  the  remarkable  events 
ahead.  Ian  Fleming  was  a  very  hand- 
some and  talented  person.  Tall  and  ath- 
letic. Somewhat  aloof.  He  had  been  a 
brilliant  success  in  a  Top  Secret  job  in 
Royal  Navy  Intelligence  during  the  war, 
and  after  the  war  Lord  Kemsley  asked 
him  to  create  a  foreign  service  for  his 


prestige  paper,  the  Sunday  Timen.  Ian 
had  earlier  written  reports  for  Reuters 
news  agency — I  remember  he  covered 
the  great  spy  trials  in  Moscow  in  the 
'30's — but  his  work  at  the  time  of  our 
marriage  was  mostly  managerial.  I  was 
interested  in  newspapers,  and  delighted 
for  him  to  be,  simply,  a  newspaper  exec- 
utive. There  was  enough  money.  We 
had  a  house  in  London  and  a  seaside 
cottage  in  Kent.  Ian  had  already  built 
Goldeneye.  his  beach  house  in  Jamaica. 

Ian  was  a  melancholic,  and  needed 
much  solitude.  I  have  a  photograph  of 
him  with  his  three  brothers.  Their  father, 
Major  Valentine  Fleming,  D.S.O.,  a 
member  of  Parliament,  was  killed  in 
France  in  the  First  World  War.  In  the 
picture,  three  boys  are  smiling  at  the 


camera  and  there's  one  looking  satur- 
nine. This  was  Ian.  He  was  different.  I 
don't  think  he  was  a  very  easy  child. 

Most  people  found  him  astonishingly 
difficult  to  talk  to.  Very  remote,  reserved, 
and  full  of  charm  when  he  wished  to  be. 
A  difficult  and  unusual  character.  He 
was  always  a  very  restless  figure.  He 
started  by  going  to  the  officers'  training 
school  at  Sandhurst,  but  he  never  really 
wanted  to  go  into  the  Army.  He  studied 
hard  in  French  and  German  to  get  into 
the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  just  failed. 
He  tried  both  banking  and  stockbroking 
before  the  war. 

He  created  James  Bond  at  Goldeneye. 
We  went  there  for  two  months  in  1951, 
and  that's  too  long  a  time  just  for  sun- 
bathing. He  established  the  working  pat- 


tern then  that  he  was  to  maftitain  rif 
until  the  end.  With  all  his  restlessi 
he  was  a  man  who  enjoyed  a  set  rou 
Orange  juice  was  put  out  for  him  at 
A.M.  so  that  he  could  drink  it  before  i 
swimming.  He  would  ring  for  his  sha 
water,  which  was  brought  to  him  b; 
housekeeper  Violet.  He  would  tell 
what  kind  of  eggs  he  wanted  for  br 
fast.  We  had  paw-paw  and  guava 
and  wonderful  coffee.  Then  he  w 
bang  away  on  the  typewriter  from 
toll  :30,  when  we  took  to  the  sea 
masks  and  spear  guns.  When  it  vv;is  i 
he  would  correct  what  he  had  wntti 
the  morning.  He  would  spend  a 
time  at  the  railing  of  the  cliff  gar 
staring  out  to  sea,  smoking  continuoi 
He  enjoyed  the  melancholy  beaut 
tropical  nights.  We  went  to  bed  e 

He  was  very  humble  about  that 
book,  and  he  was  amazed  when  it 
accepted  by  Jonathan  Cape,  the  Lof 
publisher.  He  had  shown  it  to  a  friei' 
ours,  the  poet  William  Plomer, 
reads  for  Cape's.  Plomer  greatly  enc 
aged  him,  and  helped  him  by  to 
down  some  of  the  passages. 

Things  are  so  jumbled  already  ir 
public  mind — all  the  books  and  art 
about  Ian— that  it  is  wearying  at  t 
to  try  to  keep  the  record  straight, 
the  legend  that  James  Bond  was  al 
stant  success,  an  overnight  sensatic 
entirely  wrong.  Casino  Royale  sold  a 
3,000  copies,  no  more,  and,  alas, 
sold  the  film  rights  for  £300.  The* 
ture  will  be  screened  soon,  with  I 
Sellers  and  other  big  stars,  and  I  ex) 
that,  like  all  the  other  Fleming  filn) 
will  make  millions.  But  not  for 
Flemings. 

Another  interesting  misconcepti() 
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See  how  Cascade  eliminates  drops  that  spo 


See  how  even  clean 
water  leaves  drops 
that  spot. 


Some  dishwasher  detergents  allow  water  drops 
to  form  on  dishes.  These  drops  dry  into  ugly  spots! 


Only  Cascade  has  Chlorosheen  to  make  water  rinse  off 
in  clear  sheets.  Drops  don't  form,  so  dishes  dry  spotless 

You  discover  how  beautifully  spotfree  your  dishes  can  be  when  you 
discover  Cascade!  No  more  ugly  spots.  No  more  towel  touch-ups. 
Just  sparkling  dishes  you're  proud  to  take  straight 
from  your  dishwasher  to  your  table!  Only  Cascade  has 
Chlorosheen  to  eliminate  drops  that  spot.  Its  amazing 
"sheeting  action"  lets  dishes  dry  spotless! 

Cascade  actually  protects  fine  china  patterns.  More 
women  prefer  it.  Every  dishwasher  maker  approves  it. 

CasraHfi  wnw! 


iV  character  treated  women  in  a 

•  iiled  way.  Bond  actually  marries 
ier  Majesty' a  Secret  Service,  and 
lost  sentimental  romance  in  the 
lent  novel.  The  film  producers 
'ery  successfully  parodied  the 
but  the  ever-increasing  number 
our  girls  per  yard  of  film  has  little 
ith  the  original  novels. 

her  thing  that  makes  me  angry  is 
eated  statement  that  Ian  was  a 
(e  was  most  emphatically  not  a 
pparently  my  husband's  prefer- 

•  good  food  rather  than  bad,  fast 
her  than  slow,  pretty  girls  rather 
ly  is  snobbish.  It  could  as  soon  be 
those  who  prefer  classical  music 
jing,  or  great  art  to  posters. 

■viewers  of  the  Bond  books  in- 
in  was  a  snob.  He  was  something 
fTerent— a  perfectionist.  No  one 
lis  better  than  I,  since  I  was  in 
>f  the  housekeeping.  Books  had  to 
ly  free  of  dust;  food,  though  sim- 
i  to  be  perfectly  cooked.  Fish- 
ere  one  of  his  favorite  dishes 
>rfect  fishcake  is  awfully  difficult . 
emanded  the  same  standards  in 
Bond  paraphernalia  cars,  re- 
women,  drinks.  The  exact  mea- 
gin,  vodka  and  Lillet  in  a  deep 
gne  glass.  Bond's  famous  cock- 
at  was  Ian  talking.  Kggs  had  to 
d  for  exactly  ;i '  ,i  mirmtes. 
lards  have  fallen  so  low  in  Kng- 
lay  that  we  will  pay  large  sums 
it  scis.sors,  leaking  shoes,  dirty 
lodation,  tough  meat,  watery 
les  and  bad  .service  and  any  in- 
on  standards  is  apparently 
snobbish." 

as  permanently  disappointed  in 
England.  He  thought  that  Eng- 
as  rotten  — perhaps  "rotting" 
e  more  accurate  — and  that  there 
longer  a  sense  of  adventure  and 
3nt.  He  found  the.se  things  in 
,  which  he  enjoyed  enormously— 
or  the  food,  which,  he  used  to 
I  all  frozen. 

t  think,  though,  that  Ian  would 
,yed  in  America  any  longer  than 
d  anywhere  else.  One  of  the  key- 
his  character— and,  of  course, 
;al  of  James  Bond,  too  — was  not 
anywhere  very  long. 
)uld  make  a  hotel  bedroom  into 
n  10  minutes.  He  would  first  un- 
lat  he  called  "traveler's  joy," 
/as  a  large  bottle  of  bourbon. 
?  would  put  out  his  typewriter 
books  he  had  chosen  to  read.  He 
ng  the  bell  for  some  ice,  and  he 
e  as  happy  and  relaxed  as  other 
jel  in  their  homes.  The  next  day. 
Id  be  off  in  the  Thunderbird, 
Dver  foreign  roads  with  his  foot 
ccelerator. 

le  that  this  sounds  like  a  vignette 
e  of  the  Bond  thrillers.  In  my 
,  there  isn't  an  exact  day,  or 
or  even  year  when  I  became 
lat  James  Bond  was  taking  over 
s.  It  happened  over  a  dozen 
iperceptibly  at  first;  then,  when 
erback  presses  really  began  to 
d  the  films  appeared,  it  gathered 
ructive  speed  of  an  avalanche. 
'■  press  and  television  interviews, 
le  loathed,  people  increasingly 
?d  Ian  to  Bond.  He  tried  to  be 
odating  by  making  jokes  about 
ind  Bond  both  liking  scrambled 
d  cotton  shirts.  He  had  given 
I  Eton  education  like  his  own  — 
gave  him  fluency  in  French  and 
,  his  own  extra  languages.  Bond's 
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father,  in  the  fiction,  died  when  the  boy 
was  11;  Ian  had  lost  his  father  at  nine. 

I  discussed  with  Cyril  Connolly,  the 
English  critic,  if  anyone  had  invented  a 
character  and  then  become  like  the  char- 
acter; a  prisoner  of  his  own  creation. 
Cyril  said  nothing  to  allay  my  fears. 
This  is  what  happened:  As  Ian  became 
identified  with  James  Bond,  he  somehow 
became  more  like  the  James  Bond  he  had 
invented.  I  think  that  he  was  writing 
about  the  way  he  would  have  liked  life 


to  be,  except  that  out  of  nerve  and  humil- 
ity about  his  writing  he  would  put  in  more 
sadism  than  he  ever  meant.  He  didn't 
like  killing— even  killing  fish  in  Jamaica. 
Unlike  me— I  rather  enjoyed  it. 

I  noticed  that  he  became  more  self- 
conscious  about  his  cigarette  holders,  his 
clothes,  and  what  he  drank.  He  started 
to  fret  about  the  plot  for  next  year's 
novel,  just  as  Somerset  Maugham  said 
he  would.  He  enjoyed  the  money— we 
were  both  extravagant— but  the  Bond 


thing  was  something  much  stronger  than 
the  urge  for  money.  It  was  making  him 
very  much  more  restless.  He  was  running 
away  from  himself,  I  suppose.  I  don't 
know  what  he  was  running  after:  new 
countries,  new  people,  new  experiences. 

Everything  that  Bond  did  in  the  books 
had  to  be  exactly  right,  and  Ian  ab- 
sorbed this  intensive  search  for  detail 
more  and  more  into  his  life.  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  I  know  nothing  about  ballistics, 
but  there  was  unending  (continued) 
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JAMES  BOND  continued 

conversation  about  guns.  He  learned 
that  a  certain  gin  was  considered  by  ex- 
perts to  be  the  purest  spirit  available, 
and  for  a  while  he  would  insist  on  that 
brand  for  his  Martinis.  He  discovered  a 
malt  whiskey  one  could  get  only  at  Lon- 
don's Army  &  Navy  Stores.  He  became 
a  devoted  reader  of  Which?,  the  British 


consumers'  magazine  that  analyzes  prod- 
ucts, and  he  would  purchase  things  it 
recommended.  But  Ian  knew  very  little 
about  wine.  He  liked  to  drink  any  red 
wine,  especially  Chianti.  He  called  it  "in- 
furiator"— the  Navy's  name  for  it. 

The  quest  for  detail  could  become 
complicated.  Ian  asked  me  once  to 
tell  him  the  ideal  measurements  for  a 
woman.  I  didn't  know,  exactly,  except 
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that  I  thought  their  hips  were  wider 
than  their  breasts.  I  remember  reeling 
off  some  statistics,  and  he  put  these  into 
the  book.  Later  some  infatuated  secre- 
tary in  New  York  said,  "They're  the 
same  as  mine!"  Ian  found  out  that  she 
had  enormous  shoulder  blades  sticking 
out  at  the  back.  He  was  horrified. 

Ian  took  a  lot  of  trouble  over  the 
names  of  the  girls  in  the  books.  Pussy, 
and  the  re.st.  But,  as  far  as  I  know,  they 
meant  nothing  at  all.  He  sensibly  didn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  people  who 
played  these  parts  in  the  films.  It  didn't 
really  interest  him  what  they  did  with 
the  pictures.  He  did  feel  that  an  un- 
known should  play  James  Bond,  and  I 
know  he  liked  Sean  Connery,  but  they 
did  not  see  much  of  each  other. 

In  living  some  part  of  his  real  life 
through  Bond's  fictional  adventures,  Ian 
could  express  certain  feelings  deeply 
rooted  in  his  personality.  I  think  it's  in 
From  Russia  With  Love  that  he  wrote  an 
epitaph  for  someone's  tombstone:  "This 
man  died  from  living  too  much."  Ian 
himself  overdid  everything  in  life.  He 
wanted  exaggerated  effects  all  the  time. 

I  remember  once  that  he  took  our  son 
Caspar  out  when  he  was  only  six  and  let 
him  eat  as  many  oysters  as  he  liked.  He 
said  Caspar  was  very  sick  and  would 
never  look  at  an  oyster  again,  which  was 
an  economy  for  the  future. 

Ian  was  a  Romantic.  Bond  repre- 
sented financial  escape  from  dullness  and 
sameness  into  a  dream  world.  Ian 
couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  returning 
home  in  the  evenings  to  what  he  would 
describe  as  "the  smell  of  cooking  and 
babies."  He  detested  perambulators  and 
everyday  married  life. 

He  could  not  visualize  old  age.  "You'll 
never  get  me  into  a  bathchair,"  he  used 
to  say.  There  was  a  time  when  he  told 
everyone  he  couldn't  imagine  being  40. 
He  liked  everything  to  be  at  its  best,  at 
the  peak,  so  therefore  he  was  not  particu- 
larly fond  of  children  or  old  people. 

He  was  a  man  who  liked  to  have  he- 
roes. His  addiction  to  fantasy  made  him 
a  very  poor  judge  of  people.  Some  of  his 
geese  were  geese,  not  swans. 


A. 


-t  home,  Ian  liked  me  to  invite  per- 
haps one  or  two  men  to  dinner.  He  didn't 
want  wives  to  come.  He  would  say  that 
if  interesting  men  came  to  dinner,  I 
would  talk  to  them  all  the  time  and  he 
would  have  to  sit  with  their  wives.  On 
the  whole,  his  relationships  with  women 
were  very  short.  He  didn't  wish  to  be  in- 
volved with  them.  He  enjoyed  the  male 
society  of  the  golf  club.  I'm  certain  he 
was  happier  there  than  anywhere  else. 

Ian  was  a  man  who  had  great  zest  and 
an  ability  to  interest  people  in  what  was 
interesting  him.  He  would  talk  with 
enormous  enthusiasm.  If  we  had  a  pub- 
lisher to  dinner,  he  would  tell  him  how 
to  run  the  publishing  business;  if  it  was 
a  politician,  Ian  would  tell  him  how  to 
govern  the  country. 

He  didn't  care  for  the  conversation  at 
dinner  parties  I  gave  for  friends  in  Lon- 
don. He  liked  talking  "shop."  When 
everyone  was  being  frivolous,  he  would 
complain  that  facts  were  never  discussed. 
I  said  there  were  no  facts  in  his  books  — 
the  whole  thing  was  fantasy— .so  it  was 
a  perennial  family  argument. 

Ian  enjoyed  anliijuc  shops,  lie  was  a 
person  with  natural  good  tasK',  certainly 
in  interior  decoration,  in  furniture,  but 
not  the  arts.  He  didn't  like  the  opera, 
or  the  ballet,  and  he  loathed  the  theater. 
He  waH  bored  by  the  theater,  but  he 
very  much  enjoyed  the  cinema.  We 
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to  think  that  films  weren't  as 
they  used  to  be— we  were  of 

ik  Ian  could  have  probably  ex- 
;  many  things,  if  the  Bond  busi- 
1  not  swept  him  away.  He  had 
flair.  When  he  was  only  21  he 
to  collect  first  editions  of  orig- 
ught  since  the  beginning  of  the 
itury.  I  have  the  collection  now, 
M)  volumes,  at  our  country  place 
hire.  It's  mostly  scientific— like 
book  on  the  submarine— but  it 
tains  first  editions  of  T.  S.  Eliot, 
Huxley,  and  others.  Several 
n  universities  are  interested  in 
ng  the  library.  There's  nothing 
Id  have  liked  more  than  for  an 
n  university  to  have  it.  He  to- 
mired  American  ability  to  take 
[lal  idea  and  turn  it  to  practi- 

uld  have  written  other  books  — 
ks.  I  tried  to  encourage  him  to 
ut.  He  did  write  three  non-Bond 
»ne  of  them  a  first-rate  docu- 
on  diamond  smuggling.  .\n- 
ok,  on  the  .^rab  state  of  Kuwait, 
r  l)eeii  published, 
juite  outside  the  Bond  imagery, 
orite  reading  was  The  Timeit 
Su[)i)lemeut.  For  years,  he  kept 
lloiik  Colleiior  — a  highly  expert 
U'voted  to  bibliography.  The 
11  publishes  it. 

eem  to  be  vast  misconceptions 
e  Fleming  estate.  Everyone  as- 
at  because  the  Bond  books  and 
viously  earned  a  great  deal  I 
a  very  rich  woman.  I  wish  I 
je  picture  is  very  complicated, 
of  lawyers  is  involved,  and  the 
orities  have  not  behaved  very 
my  belief  that  my  husband 
ell  advised  in  business  matters 
mes,  I  get  frightfully  aggressive 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
lettled,  and  there  will  be  no  for- 
anyone.  I  have  just  been  re- 
Charles  Dickens'  Bleak  Houge, 
critici.sm  Dickens  made  of  the 
le  case  of  "Jarndyce  vs.  Jam- 
just  as  true  today, 
think  Ian  understood  his  will, 
al  mumbo-jumbo  trust  giving 
power  to  all  sorts  of  people, 
r,  for  instance,  I  got  t'4,000 
,  subject  to  tax,  which  cannot 
ered  a  fortune. 

d  a  majority  interest  in  all  his 
alties  to  a  London  investment 
for  a  lump  sum  and,  since  he 
hin  six  months,  most  of  the 
got  went  to  the  government, 
ted  a  hard-and-fast  fee  of  1'25,- 
ach  of  the  Sean  Connery  films 
lurse,  they  have  made  millions 
I  office.  The  tax  authorities  are 
ng  to  claim  tax  now  on  any  fu- 
that  may  he  made. 

ning  of  the  first  film,  Dr.  No, 
stant  world-wide  success,  in- 
e  business  pressures  man>-fold 
iband,  and  he  was  in  no  condi- 
tand  any  extra  strain  at  all. 
I  have  that  kind  of  success,  you 
have  enormously  good  secre- 
l  lawj-ers  to  build  a  whole  de- 
echanism  between  yourself  and 
I  don't  think  this  was  ar- 
successfuliy. 
ess,  the  tragedy  of  it  all,  was 
of  his  increasingly  poor 
was  not  able  to  enjoy  the 
he  had  earned.  James  Bond 
one  hand,  and  took  away  with 
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Automatically! 


This  new  detergent  dispenser 
gives  you  one  extra  cycle 
with  one  less  step — 

Automatically  !\ 


^1     1  ""^^yU^-K^j:^ 

1 

i| 
i 

FREE  STA-PUF! 

Ask  for  your  free  Sta-Puf 
sample  at  your  nearby  Sears 
Retail  Store  or  Catalog  Sales 
Office.  Our  gift  to  you  just 
for  watching  a  demonstra- 
tion of  Sears'  revolutionary 
new  Lady  Kenmore  900 
Automatic  Washer. 


Lady  Kenmore  takes  the  heavy  work  out  of  doing  heavily  soiled  clothes ! 
Now,  you  can  just  put  detergent  into  your  wash  and  into  the  exclusive 
powdered  detergent  dispenser.  Sears'  revolutionary  new  Lady  Kenmore 
washer  gives  clothes  a  pre-wash  complete  with  rinse  t  you  have  a  choice 
of  setting  it  for  either  white  or  colored  cottons  and  linens ) .  Vi  hen  the 
main  wash  cycle  starts,  the  detergent  in  the  dispenser  is  added— automat- 
ically! The  Lady  Kenmore  also  gives  you  all  the  advantages  of  3-speed 
washing  control.  9  cycles,  the  self-cleaning  lint  filter,  the  liquid  bleach 
dispenser,  and  the  automatic  Sta-Puf  dispenser. 

Just  put  Sta-Puf  in  the  automatic  Sta-Puf  dispenser  at  the  time  you  put 
detergent  in  the  automatic  detergent  dispenser.  Then,  turn  the  machine 
on  and  walk  away !  When  your  wash  is  dried,  you  U  be  able  to  fold  most 
of  it  away— without  ironing!  Sta-Puf  is  the  wrinkle-reducing  fabric  soft- 
ener that  turns  most  '^uash-and-iron'  into  "uash-and-fold-away"  ! 

A.  E.  STALEY  MANUFACTURING  CO  .  DECATUR.  ILLINOIS 


I'll  never  forget  the  premiere  of  the 
first  film.  Ian  enjoyed  the  limelight  — 
most  honest  persons  would  admit  they 
do— but  he  hated  crowds,  and  he  was 
already  verj-  ill.  There  was  a  big  party 
aften^-ard.  I  knew  that  standing  about 
with  a  lot  of  people  would  bring  on  his 
heart  pains.  He  would  take  out  his  white 
pills  and  try  to  take  them  without  any- 
one seeing.  For  me,  it  was  a  question  of 
trj-ing  to  get  him  home  and  into  bed  as 
soon  as  possible.  Of  course,  the  party 
was  given  for  "James  Bond"  and  they 


didn't  want  James  Bond  to  go  home.  It 
was  a  tug-of-war. 

The  premiere  of  the  second  film.  From 
Russia  With  Love,  also  was  not  a  happy 
occasion.  Ian  was  awfully  ill.  It  was  a 
terrible  ordeal  for  him  to  sign  auto- 
graphs, and  for  me  to  try  to  rescue  him 
from  the  fans.  Our  nice  Dr.  Heal  and  his 
wife  were  in  the  audience,  in  case  any- 
thing happened. 

Ian  seemed  a  little  better  at  the  sup- 
per party.  He  had  won  £300  at  the  Le 
Touquet  casino  and,  in  one  of  his  .James 


Bond  gestures,  he  spent  it  all  on  caviar. 
It  was  an  extravagance,  but  it  gave  him 
pleasure,  which  was  all  that  mattered. 

I  am  certain  it  was  the  threat  of  a  big 
lawsuit  that  brought  on  his  heart  attack 
in  the  first  instance.  I  have  talked  to  doc- 
tors about  it.  They  say  that  women  are 
not  troubled  by  lawsuits,  but  they  are  a 
source  of  great  distress  to  men.  It  was  a 
suit  for  plagiarism  concerning  Thunder- 
ball  brought  against  Ian  by  some  of  his 
early  associates.  It  was  pending  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  worried  {continued) 
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Brings  down 
the  high  cost 
oficiiiing 

germs. 


So  why  pay  98i  for  the 
High  Priced  Spray? 


New  fifty-nine-cent 
JFlorient  Disinfectant  Spray 
does  what  the  High  Priced 
Spray  does.  Kills  household 
germs  like  staph,  on  contact 
—just  like  the  98c  Spray. 
Kills  germs  that  cause  odors 
—just  like  the  98c  Spray. 
Kills  the  odors  themselves, 
with  no  heavy  afterscent 
—just  like  the  98c  Spray. 


JAMES  BOND  continued 

him  very  much.  It  was  a  very  confused 
arrangement,  in  which  nothing  had  been 
written  down  in  black  and  white.  Ian 
thought  he  was  dealing  with  a  great 
friend.  It  was  all  resolved  in  one  of  those 
immensely  complicated  legal  verdicts. 

I  u.sed  to  call  Ian  the  "oldest  Beatle"; 
his  success  had  the  same  quality  as  that 
fabulous  "pop"  group  — in  both  cases 
something  indefinable  appealed  to  pub- 
lic fancy,  and  was  immediately  fastened 
onto  by  those  who  batten  on  exploiting 
original  talent.  Not  that  I  hold  it  against 
them,  but  trying  to  preserve  an  ill  man 
from  the  press,  the  film  and  television 
worlds  was  a  nightmare  experience.  To 
them,  Ian  was  a  property  promising 
golden  dividends,  while  I  wished  above 
all  to  prolong  his  life. 

After  his  first  illness,  we  all  made  every 
possible  attempt  to  get  him  to  take 
things  easier,  but  he  would  say  that  he 
would  sooner  die  than  be  an  invalid.  The 
doctors  implored  him  to  stop  smoking, 
but  he  wouldn't  give  up  cigarettes.  He 
u.sed  to  get  his  cigarettes  especially  made 
at  Morland's,  in  Grosvenor  Square  — 
the  same  kind  James  Bond  smokes  in  the 
novels  — but  then  he  switched  to  a  popu- 
lar English  brand.  I  think  he  smoked 
about  60  or  70  cigarettes  a  day. 

He  would  not  stop  doing  anything. 
He  didn't  stop  drinking  — but,  of  course, 
if  you've  got  this  kind  of  bad  heart  it 
helps  lessen  the  pains  (by  increasing 
the  circulation )  if  you  drink  whiskey. 

At  Goldeneye,  Ian  would  still  go  skin 
diving,  even  though  it  brought  on  his 
pains.  He  would  not  cut  down  his  golf, 
no  matter  what  the  weather.  I  think  he 
felt  happiest  when  he  could  drive  his 
Thunderbird  straight  to  the  golf  course. 

The  day  he  became  fatally  ill  was  a 
Sunday.  We  were  at  our  country  home, 
about  60  miles  from  London.  He  had  a 
cold,  and  I  took  his  temperature.  It  was 
100. 1  said,  "You  can't  play  golf  today." 
And  he  said,  "I  couldn't  possibly  spend 
Sunday  in  the  depths  of  the  country  with 
nothing  to  do."  So  he  played  golf  in  the 
rain,  drove  to  London  in  wet  clothes, 
got  a  fever  and  brought  back  the  heart 
trouble.  He  was  then  in  bed  for  the  next 
four  or  five  months  until  he  died. 

Afterward  The  Times  and  other  im- 


portant journals  discu.ssed  Jan's  life 
work  with  proper  candor  and  prope 
spect,  but,  in  some  quarters,  it 
that  he  still  had  to  pay  a  price  for  1 
identified  with  the  sensationally  sue 
ful  Mr.  Bond.  Fleet  Street  does  not 
erally  relish  success.  The  British 
has  al.so  behaved  shamefully  recent! 
printing  obituaries  of  Evelyn  Wi 
and  books  on  Somerset  Maugham  ' 
ten  by  embittered  or  ignorant  peop 

In  lan's  case,  the  outstanding  exai 
of  betrayed  friendship  was  Mai 
Muggeridge,  who  wrote  venomous 
Enquire  magazine,  and  in  the  Loi 
Observer .  Since  Malcolm  had  frequ« 
been  our  guest,  it  was  a  shock  to  r 
do  not  speak  to  him  now. 

lan's  reserve  didn't  allow  him  toi 
friends  easily.  Like  many  Englishi 
he  had  a  small  circle  of  close  men  frit  I 
John  Pearson,  who  has  now  writte; 
official  biography  of  my  husband,  t(  .i 
lot  of  trouble  to  talk  to  those  who  t« 
Ian,  but  it  was  not  ea.sy  for  John, ;  ■ 
had  not  known  Ian  well. 

lan's  two  greatest  friends  were  r. 
the  club  world,  one  being  Robert 
ling,  the  editor  of  House  and  Gardei 
other  being  William  Plomer.  Ian  v 
lunch  with  them,  and  sometimes 
Cyril  Connolly  or  Alan  Ross,  the  < 
of  London  Magazine.  Though  no 
these  could  remotely  be  described  a 
men,  Ian  always  .said  he  loved  b 
possibly  he  was  thinking  of  the  Phili 
golf  world,  which  he  said  was  n\ 
compared  to  the  crackling  convera 
of  London  dinner  parties.  I  reme 
him  leaving  an  embassy  dinner  pari 
rectly  we  left  the  dining  room,  bi< 
good-night  to  the  ambassadress  wit 
words:  "I  have  said  everything  I 
to  say  to  everyone  in  this  room." 

I  suppose  the  spy  racket  will  con 
while  there  is  a  market  for  it.  The 
pany  which  owns  the  Fleming  book 
alties  has  commissioned  Kingsley  j 
the  author  of  Lucky  Jim,  to  carry  o 
series.  I  have  the  right  of  veto.  It  i 
particularly  ludicrous  that  Kim 
should  attempt  this;  James  Bond  i 
exact  opposite  of  his  Lucky  Jin 
the  past,  all  efforts  to  continue 
like  Bulldog  Drummond  and  She 
Holmes  failed.  I  think  the  plan  ne 
right  nor  sensible. 
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VOGUE  1668  Driss  and  coal  by  Christian  Dior.  10  Hi;  $:iSiO.  Dress  and  coa 
r(  (|uirc  ~)~  ^  yds.  of  4K-in.  fabric  without  nap  for  size  14. 

VOGUE  6900  Dress.  10-18;  $1.50.  Sleeveless  dress  requires  2",  yds.  of  :f5-ir 
r:ibij(  witliiiiii  nap  in  size  14. 

VOGUE  1626  Dress  by  Jean  Patou.  10-18;  $3.00.  Dress  in  short  version  as  pii 
tiircd  r(  (|uir<  s  :i'  h  yds.  of  .'}5-in.  fabric  without  nap,  size  14 

VOGUE  6909  Dress  and  coat.  10  Ki;  $2,rK),  Dress  requires  1'4  yds.  of  4.'i-in. 
faliric  willioiit  nap.  size  14.  Coat  re<iuircs  4  yds.  of  same  fabric 

Muy  VoRue  Patterns  at  the  store  that  hcIIs  tliein  in  your  city.  Or  order  by  inai 
cnclfminK  check  or  money  order,  from  Vo«ui--Hutterlck  Pattern  Service.  !'.( 
liox  fi.'JO,  Altoona,  Pa.*  Aisfj  available  in  Canada.  'California  and  I'ennsylvani 
rcsidcntH  pleas<-  add  salef  lax. 


Florient  costs  only  59c. 
Soye  nearly  forty  cents. 
Kill  germs  just  as  dead. 

Kill  odors,  too. 


KILLS  HOUSEHOLD 
GERMS  AND  ODORS 
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Journal  Shopping  Center 

•se  three  stores  are  your  Journal  party  headquarters— Joseph  Magnin, 
ifornia  and  Nevada;  Robinson's,  Southern  California;  Davison's,  At- 
;a.  They  will  feature  most  of  the  merchandise  listed  below.  For  further 
pping  information,  see  individual  listings. 


IIINC.TON:  FORMAL  DINNER  pa£ea  85-87 

i.iri"  china,  $39.50  a  place  setting,  by  Crown 
lire.  "Strasbourg" /ia/u/arf  in  Vermeil.  S69.50 
place  setting,  by  Gorham.  "Enii»ire"  stem- 
■  0  ea..  by  Fostoria  Glass.  (Georgian  Shertieiti 
iftru  (circa  1780).  $725  a  pair,  from  James 
I    Inc..  12  E.  57th  St.  Gilt  owl  sail  o,-  pe/>- 
^'1  a  l>air.  and  ashtrays  with  gilt  bamboo  rim. 
of  4.  from  B.  Altnian.  Fifth  Ave.  &  .i4th  St.. 
Irish   linen   satin    band   damask  napkins, 
in..  $30  a  do-'.;  17-in.  diameter  tray,  $18.50; 
'  Iray,  $35;  and  howl.  $17.50.  are  ail  in  silver- 
by  Gorham. 

princess  ex'rning  dress  by  Christian  Dior— New 
6-14.  $385.  At  Bergdorf  Goodman.  New  York; 
Garfinckel  Si  Co..  Washington.  U,C.  \  Gidding- 
Cincinnati;  Joseph  Magnin.  California  and 


HOIT:  THE  MEN  SHOW  OFF  paftca  88-91 
night  Mist"  china.  $24.95  a  5 -piece  place  set- 
by  Franciscan.  Uirilyte  llalware  in  "J  usi  any" 
1,  $40  a  6-piece  place  setting.  "Inspiration" 
.int  glasses,  $3.50  ea..  by  Fostoria  Glass.  "Reg- 
claret  glasses.  $3.50  ea..  by  Silver  City  Glass 
3H-in.  oval  ovenwarc  platter ,  $10.50.  by  Ara- 
ondite  set,  $13.50.  and  forks.  $6.80  a  set  of  four. 
uehncr-Wanner.  Belgian  linen  napkins,  rc-d  by 
and  black  by  Timely.  69c  ea.  Individual 
75c  ea  .  from  Bazaar  <le  la  Cuisine.  252 
nd  St..  N.Y.C.  I'orcelain  rice  bouts,  50c  ea.. 
Aluma.  666  l-exinglon  .\ve  .  N.Y.C.  Tablecloth 
27  in.  wide.  $2.50  a  yd.,  from  Cherry  Blossom. 
^Cala  Kaua  Ave..  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

creiie  culoiles  by  l-udy  Hathaway.  8-16;  top. 
pants.  $.10.  At  B.  Allman.  New  York;  Fred- 
■nd  Nelson.  Seattle.  Gold  and  white  striped 
Mia  Kditions.  ,t-l3;4-14.  $70.  At  Blooni- 
New  York;  B.  Forman.  Rochester.  New 
Jowpli  Magnin.  California  and  Nevada. 


CHARITY  SUPPER.  PLUS  .  .  . 
^  pate  92 

lered  papier-mSchf  bowl,  $26;  enameled  brnas 
$14.60;  anti  old  Rosewood  dowry  box,  $69. 
Sona  the  Golden  One.  11  K.  55th  St..  N.Y.C. 
il  Flame"  bronze  tlatmire.  $28  a  6-piece  place 
by  Star  of  Siam.  Lacquer  houls  in  red  and 
90c  ea.   from   ,\zuma.   666   l^-xington  Ave.. 

Sherbet"  pink  Belgian  linen  napkins,  69c 
Leacwk.  (llass  pub  mugs,  $7.50  set  of  6.  and 
rp  goblets,  $1  75  ea..  from  Bloomingdale's. 
jton  Ave.  &  59lh  St..  N.Y.C. 

ICH  paae  93 

ler  yellow  potlerv,  $12  a  4  plece  lilace  setting, 
lial  Fiilille  sterling  tinlvare,  $67.50  a  6-uiece 
Betting,  by  Tattle.  ICtuin  Ware  (tin-plated 
lt-qt.  casserole.  $9;  and  onion  soups.  $2  ea..  from 
ingdale's.  Lexington  Ave.  &  59th  St..  N.Y.C. 
)  atonewure  hutler  irotks.  $1.65  ea..  from  La 
iere.  901  Mailison  Ave..  N.Y.C.  Oval  teak 
.20.  from  Bonniers.  605  Mailison  .\ve..  N.Y.C. 
n  linen  napkins.  69c  ea..  by  LeacoiL.  Table- 
s  Cannon's  "Varsity"  cotton  plaid  l>eil8pread 
imn  red.  $6.98  for  the  88xl08-in.  size. 


BSE  paae  93 

.  bOKls  and  small  plates  in  "Old  Cathay"  china, 
a  l6-i)iece  starter  set.  by  Syracuse.  Lowestoft 
iili>  in  blue  "Gloucester"  pattern  by  Sjiode. 

Belgian  linen  napkins.  69c  ea..  hy  Leactx-k. 
Boquer  lra\.  $2  75;  i>orcelain  egg  cups.  80c  ea.; 
lied  bamlxxj-hamllol  kniies.  forks  and  dessert 

40c  ea..  and  teaspoons.  .ItX-  ea.;  kites.  $1.50 
id  teapots  (s<-t   includes  6  cups),  from  $5  to 

act.  are  all  from  .\/uTna.  666  1-exington  Ave.. 

Tablecloth  fabric  is  48  in.  wide  col  ton  tick- 
.50  yd.,  by  Waverly. 


LAUDERDALE:  BRUNCH. 
ilERICAN  TRADITION  paitea  94-97 

labUcloth  (63x84  in  )  in  lime  and  blue.  $8.50. 
me  green  napkins.  89c  ea..  are  Belgian  linen 
lani  8i  Cohn.  .Ml  other  table  accessories  are  by 

Designs.  Ltd.  China  is  "Generation"  Mist; 
plale.  $5.75;  cup  and  saucer,  ib.;  platter.  $21; 
Html,  $8.75.  and  creamer,  $7.50.  "Gusto"  pat- 
U-purnose  glass.  $2.75.  Koben-style  enamel 
.  $12.95.  "Odin"  stainless  jlatware.  $17.95  a 

place  setting. 

»*xiean  type  dress  by  Loomtogs.  6-14.  $25. 

Apparel.  Portland.  Oregon  and  Seattle, 
igton;  J.  \V.  Robinson.  Los  Angeles;  Joseph 
1,  California  and  Nevada.  Girl's  muumuu's, 
HI,  3-6x.  $10.;  7-14.  $12.  .At  J.W.  Robinson, 
igelea;  Joseph  Magnin.  California  and  Nevada. 


«JTA:  WONDERFVL  WAY 
lY  WELCOME  pagea  98-101 

da**  yellow  china.  $39.95  a  5-piece  place  set- 
jy  Ceralene.  "Craftsman"  sterling  flalware, 
a  5-piece  place  setting,  and  "Old  Master" 
$20.50.  by  Towie  Silversmiths.  "Chippen- 
liiverplated  trays.  12H-in.  round.  $9;  14Hi-in. 
S12;  and  6x13  H-in.  oblong.  $8.  by  .Argentum 
Co.  "Prelude"  crystal  goblet.  $6.  and  claret, 
iy  Orrefors.  Belgian  linen  napkins,  69c  ea..  by 
k.  Wine  glasses  (used  for  parfait).  $3.50  ea., 
kmniers.  605  Matlison  Ave..  N.Y.C.  Gla&i  jug, 
and  mugs,  $1.75  ea..  from  Bloomingdale's. 
ton  Ave.  &  59th  St..  N.Y.C.  Paisley  loile  (for 
Dth  and  placemats).  $2  a  yd.  by  Rosewood 

velveteen  culotus  by  Guy  D.  6-16.  $70.  At 
man.  New  York;  Joseph  .Magnin.  California 

Of.NGELES:  CHILDREN'S 
IR  IDAY  PARTY  pagea  102-IS3 

k-ur"  Melaminc  dinneru-are,  $49.95  a  45- 
by   Brookpark.   Enamel  mugs,  60c  ea.; 
paper  garland   (used   as  arch).   $1.60;  and 
Aaisus,  10c  and  15c  ea..  from  .Azuma.  666 
Ave..  N.Y.C.  .Adult  table:  "Silver  Sands" 
/hUU'are,  $99.95  a  45-piece  set,  by  Oneida. 

£offeepot,  $5.50;  round  enamel  tray.  $3.98; 
long  enamel  tray.  $6..  all  from  .Azuma.  Fij6- 
^ering  trays  are  Lancer  cottons.  $1.98  yd.,  by 
"^abrics.  Wrought-iron  mug  tree.  $7.50.  from 
yhew  Shop.  603  Madison  .Ave..  N.Y.C. 
fink  dress  by  Don  Simonelli  for  Mia  Edi- 
-13/4-14.  $45.  .At  Hutzler's.  Baltimore;  Car- 
rift  Scott  &  Co..  Chicago;  Joseph  Magnin. 
_  and  Nevada.  Girl's  striped  dress  by  Shut- 
J-6X.  $10.98.  Girl's  blue  and  white  check 
y  Shutterbug.  3-6X.  $8.98.  Both  available  at 
nac.  New  York;  Gimbels.  Pittsburgh;  Fred- 
nd  Nelson.  Seattle;  J.W.  Robinson.  Los  .An- 
Jiri'a  noral  dress,  by  Shepardess.  .1-6X.  $10. 
V,  Robinson  Company.  Los  .Angeles;  Joseph 
\CaUfomia  and  Nevada.  Girl's  doited  suwdress 
m.  3-6x.  $8.  .At  Lord  &  Taylor.  N.Y.;  Jordan 
Florida;  Joseph  Magnin.  Calif,  and  Nevada. 


SAN  FRANCISCO:  BUFFET  DINNER 
pagea  104-105 

"Tuscany"  china.  $29.95  a  5-piece  place  setting,  by 
Lenox  Inc.  "Brilliance"  crystal.  $8.75  ea..  by  Lenox 
Crystal  Inc.  "Chippendale"  platter  and  "Chadwick." 
Iray,  $17.50  ea..  and  Christofle  of  Paris  '"Vendome" 
sen  ing  spoon  and  fork,  $9  ea.,  and  tablespoon,  $4.  are 
all  silverplate  by  International.  Gold  lacquer  plates, 
$1.25  ea..  from  The  Trade  Fair.  Sausalito.  Calif.  In- 
dividual scallop  shells.  35c  ea..  from  Bazaar  de  la 
Cuisine.  252  East  S2nd  St..  N.Y.C.  White  ceramic 
/tsh  platter,  $25.  and  "Golden  Cane"  bamboo  flatware 
(by  Supreme  Cutlery).  $100  a  50-piece  set.  from  Jo- 
seph Magnin.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  Tablecloth  fabric 
is  polished  cotton.  50  in.  wide.  $2.95  yd.,  by  Waverly. 
Giant  man-eater  clamshell  (price  varies  with  size), 
from  Siia.shells  Unlimited.  Inc..  590  Third  Ave..  N.Y.C. 
Yellow  print  chifTon  top  and  pants  by  Glenora.  5-13; 
top,  $8.  pant,s.  $12.  At  B.  Altman.  New  York;  Joseph 
Magnin.  California  and  Nevada. 


MINNEAPOLIS:  A  PARTY  IN 
THREE  ACTS  pages  106-109 

'"Anemones"  china.  $32.50  a  5-piece  place  setting,  by 
Ceralene.  Frank  Sclioonmaker  tulip  champagnes. 
$1.75  ea..  by  Seneca  (jiass  Co.  "Chelsea"  sterling 
flatware,  $41  a  5-piece  place  setting;  "Puritan"  ster- 
ling sail  and  peppers,  $14.50  pr.;  silverplateil  buffet 
dish.  $24.95.  silverplated  wine  cooler.  $79.50.  liuted 
dish.  $19.95.  and  howl.  $14.95.  all  by  Gorham.  Silver- 
plate<l  ihaftng  dish.  $260.  by  Ellis-Barker  Silver 
Companies.  Irish  linen  satin  band  damask  napkins. 
$15  a  doz.  Tablecloth  fabric  is  royal  blue  rayon  and 
cotton  moire.  $3  a  yd.,  by  Duchess  Fabrics. 
Green  and  gold  metallic  brocade  dress  by  Lee  Claire. 
6-16.  $90.  At  Best  St  Company.  New  York;  Jackson 
Graves.  MinneatJolis;  L.S.  Ayres  &  Company.  Indi- 
anaiiolis;  Joseph  Magnin.  California  and  Nevada. 
White  brtx-ade  coat-dress  by  Larry  Aldrich.  6-14. 
$185.  At  Bergdorf  (rfKximan.  New  York;  Bonwit 
T'eller.  (Miicago;  Joseph  Magnin.  California  and 
Nevada. 


BOSTON  TEA  PARTY  paftea  110-112 

"Delaiourt"  sterling  llalware,  $54.  a  6-piece  i>lace  set- 
ling;  '■  M  id-GeoiKiun"  5-piece  sterling  tea  service, 
$495.;  Silveiplaliil  trays.  12-in..  $12.  and  10-in..  $10. 
are  all  by  I.uiU  Silversmiths.  Crest  shell  dish,  $12.50. 
in  Webster-Wilcox  silverplate  by  International. 
"Chateau  Jardin"  porcelain,  $15.95  a  5-piece  place  set- 
ting, by  Bltx-k  china  Co.  Irish  linen  tea  napkins, 
13  X  13  in.,  with  hand-drawn  hemstitchetl  edge.  $9  a 
doz. 

Pink  wcx)l  crefic  dress  by  Rembrandt.  6-18.  $60.  At  the 
following  stores:  Hutzler's.  Baltimore;  Kaufmann's. 
Pittsburgh;  Boston  Store.  Milwaukee.  Jo.seph  Magnin. 
California  &  Nevada.  Blue  wool  A-line  dress  by 
Rembranilt.  6-18.  $70.  Available  at  same  stores  as 
alK>ve.  Turtiuoise  irocheled  suit  by  .Anne  Rubin.  8-16. 
$325.  .At  Martha's  Inc..  New  York.  Palm  Beach  and 
Hal  HarlKJur  .Miami.  Yellow  double  knit  shift  by  Teal 
Traina.  6-14.  $125.  At:  B.  Altman.  New  York; 
1  >ayIon's.  Minneal>olis,  Joseph  Magnin.  California  and 
Ne\  a(la.  tiirl's  turquoise  velveteen^wmpfr  with  blouse 
by  Joseph  Love.  3-6X.  $13.  Girl's  rasi>berry  velveteen 
jumper  with  blouse  by  Joseiih  I^ve.  .1-6X.  $8.75.  Girl's 
floral  print  dress  by  Joseph  Love.  3-6X.  $10.  .All 
a\ailableat  B.  -Altman.  New  York;  Lytton's.  Chicago 
and  all  suburbs;  J.  \\'.  Robinson  Company.  Los 
Angeles;  Joseph  Nlagnin.  California  and  Nevada. 


COAST  TO  COAST:  THE  COOKOUT  page  114 

Hen-on-nest  co\'eretl  bowls  of  amber  glass,  large.  $3. 
and  small.  $2.50  ea..  and  olive  green  sobUts.  $2  ea..  by 
Westmoreland  Glass.  Coin  |^)attern  amber  glass  cake 
sailer.  $11.50.  by  Fostoria  Glass.  Colonial  Williams- 
burg pewter  bou'i.  $18.50.  and  ""Williamsburg"  sterling 
flatware.  $36.25  a  4-piece  place  setting,  by  Stieff. 
"Pickwick"  Whitestone  Ware  dinner  plates.  $2  ea.. 
and  covered  sugar  bcmls  (used  for  soup).  $3.50  ea..  by 
Francis^-an.  17-in.  oval  ovenproof  platter.  $8..  by 
.Arabia.  Pumpkin  tureen,  tray  and  ladle.  $40.  from 
Hammacher  Schlemmer.  145  E.  57th  St..  N.Y.C. 
leak  plates.  $4.75  ea..  Ro.>iewood  salad  servers.  $8.50 
set.  glass  salad  boul.  $27.50.  and  pitcher.  $6.50.  are 
from  Bonniers.  605  Madison  .Ave..  N.Y.C.  Tablecloth 
is  tattersall  patent  vinyl.  $5.95  a  yd.,  by  Comark  Fab- 
rics, and  napkins  are  of  45-in.  wide  cotton  tattersall. 
69c  a  yd.,  by  Fruit  of  the  Loom. 

TUCSON:  PARTYING  POOLSIDE  page  120 

"Greenfield  %'illage"  r*ino.  $14.95  a  5-piece  place  set- 
ting, by  Iroquois.  ""English  F*rovincial"  sterling  flat- 
ware. $41.75  a  5-piece  place  setting,  by  Keed  &  Barton. 
""Antique"'  wine  goblets.  $4  ea..  by  Lenox  Crystal  Inc. 
Irish  hnen  damask  clolh.  72  x  126  in..  S40.  and  napkins, 
22  X  22  in.  $30  a  doz..  in  white.  "  Old  Williamsburg  " 
cake  stand,  $8.95.  by  lmi>erial  Glass.  Skewers,  $12.95  a 
set  of  6.  from  \'an  Kei)l>el  Green.  116  S.  Lasky.  Bev- 
erly Hills.  Calif.  Reprtxluction  George  III  sterling 
grape  shears,  $37.50  ea..  from  James  Kobinson  Inc.. 
12  E.  57th  St..  N.Y.C.  Grape  cluster  aine  bottles,  $1.50 
ea  .  from  Little  Caledonia.  1419  Wisconsin  Ave.. 
N  W..  Washington.  D.C.  Old-fashioned  ice  cream 
freezer,  SI 4. 9S  (with  electric  motor.  $24.95).  by  Rich- 
mond Cedar  Works,  from  Marshall  Field.  Chicago. 
Ill  Rattaii  Porla-bar  by  Tropi-Cal.  $35.  from  House  & 
Garden  Furniture.  4310  E.  Broadway.  Tucson.  Ariz. 

SWEET  SIXTEEN  PARTY  page  122 

"Lazy  Daisy"  ceramic  ironware,  $6.50  a  5-piece  place 
setting  by  Taylor.  Smith  &  Taylor.  Orange  Thermo 
mugs  $6  95  a  set  of  6.  by  \  an  Dow  Fenton.  Orange 
lacQu'er  tray,  $2.  and  round  leak  Iray,  S5.50.  from 
.Azuma.  666  Lexington  Ave.  N.Y.C.  Glass /Ji/cjfr  S3, 
from  D,  R  International.  53  E.  57th  St..  N  \  .C. 
Orange  linen  tablecloth,  70-in.  round.  $8.95.  by 
Quaker  Lace. 

PARTY  A  LA  CART:  TACOS  CART  page  124 

French  bread  baskets,  21  in.  long.  $2.09  ea.  unpainted 
(we  spray-painted  them),  from  R.  H.  Macy.  Herald 
S  ti\  C  Culling  hoard,  24  x  15H  in.  (can  be  cut  to 
any  size).  $13.  from  Maple  Chopping  Block  341  E. 
I09th  St  N  V.C.  "  Roman  Stripe'  paper  plates  and 
cups  by  Lily-Tulip  Cup  Corp.  ffoor.  Italian  quarry 
tile  $1  60  a  sq.  ft.,  from  Country  Floors.  214  E.  26th 
St..' N.Y.C. 

SAUSAGE  CART  page  126 

Wrought-iron  pol  racks,  $6.95  ea..  from  Bridge  &  Co.. 
498  Third  Ave..  .N.Y.C.  Pilsner  glasses,  39c  ea..  by 
Anchor  Hocking.  Ftoig;  '•/«•  » '•8  in..  $2  a  sq.  ft.,  from 
Country  Floors.  214  E.  26th  St..  N.Y.C. 

TABLE  DECORATIONS  page  136 

Miramar  white  Melmac  plates  (we  painted  design  with 
Larcoloid  synthetic  enamel).  98c  ea.  and  Anchor- 
iCwng  frosted  white  goblets  60c  ea..  from  the  d.rne 
store  Blue-enamel  casserole,  S4.50.  froin  Azuma.  666 
T^li^J,.^  Ave  N  YC  Glass  bow  .  S6.  from  \  an 
^ep^^^Gre^'n.'ieVlisky  Beverly  HiUs  Calif.  Flat 
^per  rf<J.5i«.  $1.25  a  doz..  from  Takahaski.  25  Main 
St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


The  tampon  that's  right 
even  for  single  girls. 


Pursettes 


Pursettes®!  It's 
the  only 
tampon  with  a 
tapered, 
prelubricated 
tip.  It  needs  no 
applicator  (which  some  girls 
find  uncomfortable).  The 
exclusive  tip  makes  in.sertion 
easy  and  gentle.  This  follows 
accepted  medical  practice  of 
lubricating  anything  in.sertcd 
into  the  body. 
No  larger  than  a  lipstick, 
Pursettes  is  designed  a  unique 
way  to  provide  superior 
protection.  Fits  without  being 
felt.  Pursettes  won't  pull  apart, 


either.  Each  tampon  has  a  soft, 
sheer  covering. 

Worn  internally,  Pursettes 
frees  you  from  belts,  pins  and 
pads . . .  chafing,  binding  and 
odor  problems.  Isn't  that  a 
welcome  thought?  And  here's 
another.  The  black  plastic, 
gold-embossed  Pursettes  case 
(shown  below)  lets  you  carry  a 
supply  of  these  tampons  neatly 
and  di.screetly.  Why  not  send 
for  one?  It  holds  four  free 
Pursettes.  After  you've  used 
the  trial  supply,  get  Pursettes 
tampons  wherever  drug  items 
are  .sold. 


This  handy  carrying  case 
contains  4  Pursettes  tampons. 
Send  for  it -free. 


Free  Offer 

Campana  Corporation,  Div.  LH-106  Batavia,  Illinois  60510 
Please  send  me,  in  a  plain  wrapper,  one  free  plastic  purse  case, 
containing  4  Pursettes.  Enclosed  is  lO^*  to  cover  cost  of 
postage  and  pacicing. 


Name  

Address- 
City  


State_ 


 Zip  Code . 


Oficr  expires  Nov.  1.5.  1966  and  is  good  only  in  U.S. .A. 
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If  you  save  any  of  these  trading  staonps,  now  you  can  save  them  faster. 

New  Colony  filter  cigarettes 

have  coupons  good 

for  trading  stamps  or  cash. 


Smoke  Colony.  The  first 
coupon  cigarette  that  tastes  as 
good  as  a  non-«coupon  cigarette 


Now  Colony  gives  you  all  the  flavor  you  could  ask  for  in  a  cigarette— 
and  coupons,  too.  On  the  back  of  every  pack,  you'll  find  a  Colony  Bonus 
Gifts  coupon.  Every  coupon  is  worth  five  of  your  favorite  trading  stamps 
(see  list  below). 

When  you've  saved  120  coupons,  just  send  them  in  to:  P.O.  Box  54838, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  You'll  receive  a  certificate  good  for  600  stamps  or 
cash.  120  coupons  is  the  minimum  redemption.  If  you  want  to  send  in  more 
than  120,  wait  till  you've  saved  a  multiple  of  60  (180,  240,  300,  etc.)  and 
then  get  more  stamps  or  more  cash. 

Smoke  new  Colony  Cigarettes — from  The  American  Tobacco  Company. 
Enjoy  the  first  coupon  cigarette  that  tastes  as  good  as  a  non-coupon 

^  Quality  products  of  fy/^c^^^ie^<ie»^  (>^/i^*^<>-^/^«/j^ 


Coloi\y 


FILTER  CICAREmS 


Oolorw 


COLONY  CIGARETTEI 
FILTER  ^g^ENTHOI 


Act  Gift  Slampo  •  B  &  B  Crr»n  Slampt  .  BIk  Bonut  Slimpt  •  Bonut  Slimpt  .  Bud^nrrr  Stimpi  •  Buckcyr  Premium  Sljmps  •  Cardinal  Sl«mpt  •CliR  Green  Slampi  •  Contumtrt  Stamps  .  Drila  TradlnK  Sumps  .  DIxlf  Gr»cl 
F.v«T»dy  Stamp*  •  ( M  Stamp*  •  f.  S.  CxI'J  Stamp*  •  rronlicr  Savlnn  Stamp*  .  Gilt  Bond  Stamp*  .  Cilfl  Hou*i-  Stamp*  •  Ciold  Arrow  Stamp*  •  Cold  BrII  Gift  SUmpi  •  Cold  Crown  Stamps  .<;.!.  Blue  Stamp*  .  <,rand  Prill 
Cunn  Bros.  Stamp*  .  H  O.  Gold  Stamp-.  .  |{old<-n  kfd  Stamp*  .  Kin)?  Korn  Stamp*  .  Mvn  hant*  C;r<Tn  Stamp*  •  Mot-Valu  Stamp*  •  Orlfcinal  Green  Trading  SItmpt  •  Philadelphia  Yellow  TradlnK  Stamps  .  IV  S  Blue  Statrl 
Green  Stamps  •  Plaid  Stamp*  .  Pink  Stamp*  .  Premlei  Stamp*  •  Q-Ycllow  Stamps  .  Quality  Stamp*  .  Ki-Kal  Stamp*  •  l<i>yal  CAli  Stamps  •  Koyal  Savlnn  Stamp*  .  Sav-Mor  (irrcn  Stamps  .  Sav-Way  Stomps  .  Soutliein  ['remiurl 
Super-Save  Stamp*  •  Tarijel  Stamp*  .  Trxa»  f.old  Stamp*  •  Tliree  Star  Stamp*  .  Thrifty  Green  Stamp*  .  Two  Guy*  Stamp*  .  Triple  S  blue  Stamps  •  United  Stamp*  .  Valu  I'lus  (,llt  Stamp*  •  Western  Stamps  .  W<irld  Grenl 
'.  otr«r  *ub|*ct  fo  r.orij.i.or>t  t*t  fOflh  on  coupon,  ir'.turUnp,  mat  Bonus  Oiftc  coupon*  «r«  void  end  lt)*l  thr  of'«r  conlxned  horvn  i*  nol  enlnndvcf  in  any  aisle  or  localtly  vthet*  thi>  it-.uff  or  rpcjvmplion  of  coupon*  •*  prohtbiled,  laii-d,  ltc*n*«d  or  otlir-rwrw  f 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
BOOK  BONUS  □  OCTOBER,  1966 

A  new  novelist,  writing  in  tiie  grand 
tradition  of  romantic  fiction,  weaves  a  tale 
of  love  and  fate.  Beginning  a  two-part 
serial,  before  book  publication. 

BY  MARY  ELLIN  BARRETT 


PART  I 

I  was  sitting  on  the  rocks  below  the  terrace 
wlien  David  arrived.  From  where  I  sat  I 
couldn't  see  the  garden  itself,  but  I  could  see 
ilic  house,  our  house  of  rock,  Les  Rochers, 
tK)ney-colored  rock  with  its  red  tile  nx)f  wav- 
ering in  the  morning,  built  on  rock,  set  round 
l)y  a  grove  of  cypress  and  umbrella  pines; 
and  beyond,  above,  toward  the  sun,  the 
jagged  peaks  that  identify  this  stretch  of 
Meditep-anean  coast  as  the  beginning  of  the 
I  :>terel. 

The  sun  was  bright  and  hot.  It  was  a  day 
lo  confound  memory,  to  command  attention, 
I  mly  to  itself  and  the  moment  at  hand.  As  I 
waited  for  this  particular  visitor  from  the 
past,  my  memory  was  at  work,  memory  of  an- 
other kind  of  summer  morning,  another 
-here,  another  house,  a  house  on  sand.  Castle 
Ugly,  we  called  it.  "No  pink,"  my  mother 
Sarah  had  said  about  that  landscape  when  I 
was  a  child.  "No  red.  I  miss  the  red.  The  only 
red  in  this  landscape  is  your  father's  hair." 

But  now  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  present, 
and  I  saw  Gerard  standing  by  the  balustrade, 
looking  down  at  me.  A  slight  figure,  elegant 
t'v  en  in  the  old  clothes  he  always  wore  when 
he  was  going  sailing.  Under  the  immaculate 
hair,  the  face  looked  more  chiseled  than  ever, 
with  its  beautifully  curved  mouth,  its  slant- 
ing eyes;  the  fiat,  high  cheekbones  like  planes 
^of  stone;  the  chin  that  jutted  out  above  the 
1  long,  bony  neck.  Only  the  hatchet  nose  saved 
him  from  being  too  handsome,  too  romantic. 

"Are  you  going  to  say  good-bye?"  he  asked. 

"You're  leaving  early,"  I  said.  "It  will  be  a 
long  day  for  the  children.  And  you'll  miss  my 
friend.  He  should  be  here  any  minute." 

"My  sweet,  you  have  many  friends  from 
the  United  States." 

He  put  one  neat  leg  after  the  other  over  the 
balustrade  and  came  to  stand  beside  me.  I 


saw  his  hand  half  outstretched,  as  if  he  were 
going  to  touch  my  shoulder.  I  moved  just  an 
inch  or  so  away,  out  of  reach,  and  he  pulled 
the  hand  back  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

"Aren't  you  jealous?"  I  asked,  teasing  him 
a  bit. 

"Jealous?" 

"How  do  you  know  this  friend  isn't  some- 
one I  might  have  -" 

"Been  in  love  with?  I  don't  know  that  at 
all.  Or  perhaps  I  do  know.  More  than  you 
think.  Perhaps  I  want  you  to  see.  Perhaps  I 
think  these  visits  from  the  past  don't  always 
turn  out  as  one  expects." 

The  children  were  now  standing  on  the  ter- 
race. My  three  brown-skinned  children,  with 
black  hair  and  green  eyes,  who  resemble  their 
father  so.  They  were  upon  us  now,  talking  all 
at  once.  "Why  don't  you  come  with  us?" 
Beatrice  asked,  hanging  over  me,  dangling 
her  hair  in  my  face. 

"I  think  it's  nice  for  you  to  have  a  day  with 
Papa,"  I  said.  "Besides,  I  have  a  visitor," 

"Who?"  said  Mathilde. 

"An  old  friend  from  America." 

"A  lady?"  asked  Beatrice. 

"No.  A  man.  When  I  was  your  age  he  was 
my  best  friend." 

"He  was?"  said  Alexandre.  "Best  friends 
with  a  iirl?"  At  seven,  Alexandre  pretended 
to  scorn  all  girls.  "Where  was  he  your  friend? 
In  New  York?" 

"Not  so  much  in  New  York,"  I  said. 
"Mostly  in  the  country.  By  the  sea  where  we 
used  to  go." 

"Where  you  had  the  big  house?"  said 
Mathilde. 

"Yes." 

"You  had  a  name  for  it.  What  was  your 
funny  name  for  the  big  house?" 
"It  doesn't  seem  so  funny  now,"  I  said. 


"Was  the  beach  the  one  with  the  big 
waves?"  asked  Alexandre. 
"Yes." 

"I'd  like  to  see  big  waves.  Will  you  take  us 
to  America?" 
"Sometime." 

"You  always  say  that,"  Beatrice  accused. 
"But  you  never  do." 

After  the  children  had  gone  of¥  with 
Gerard,  the  outdoor  bell  jangled,  and  I  heard 
the  maid's  voice,  "Out,  Madame  vous  attend," 
and  a  man's  deep  voice,  not  a  particularly 
loud  voice  but  one  that  raised  a  disconcerting 
vibration  deep  down  in  me.  "Where  is  she?" 
I  heard  him  say. 

Pulling  up  my  bathing  suit,  pushing  my 
hair  behind  my  ears,  I  went  slowly  up  to  the 
terrace.  Somehow  I  had  imagined,  wanted, 
him  older  and  changed  in  some  way,  a 
stranger.  But  this  man  looked  only  like  him- 
self, the  boy  I  had  once  known.  The  few  Hnes 
that  time  had  traced  around  the  mouth  and 
across  the  forehead  altered  not  one  whit  the 
cast  of  the  face,  thin,  hollow-cheeked,  a  mat- 
ter of  bone  slashed  four  times,  by  two  narrow 
eyes,  a  long,  straight  nose  that  flared  scarcely 
at  all  at  the  tip,  a  thin-lipped  mouth  that 
lifted  incongruously,  endearingly  into  a 
crooked  beatific  grin.  All  that  was  changed 
were  the  clothes.  The  boy  would  have  worn 
blue  jeans,  or  khakis  and  a  faded  blue  shirt. 
The  man  swaggered  a  bit  in  expensive  resort 
clothes. 

"David,"  I  said.  "David  Ralston.  After 
all  this  time." 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you.  Cat."  We  stood  look- 
ing at  each  other— at  least  I  could  look  at 
him,  at  those  eyes  of  a  gray  so  pale  as  to  be 
almost  colorless,  luminous,  like  the  sea  at 
dawn.  He  couldn't  see  my  eyes  because  I 


CooyrigM®  1966  by  M.ry  Dltn  BarrMt  From  th«  forthcoming  booK.  "Castl.  Ugry."  by  Mary  Ellin  Barrett,  to  be  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co..  Inc. 
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Sarah  was  thin  and  dark.  Her 


eyes,  slanted  like  an  Egyptian's,  were  always  sad. 

wore  sunglasses,  my  shelter  and  protection. 

"When  I  heard  your  voice  this  morning," 
I  said,  "I  couldn't  believe  it  was  you.  I  still 
can't."  I  could  hear  myself  talking  too  fast. 
"You've  missed  Gerard  and  the  children. 
They've  gone  off  for  the  day  on  the  boat.  He'd 
promised  them.  I  wanted  you  to  meet  him 
and  see  them.  But  you'll  be  here  for  a  while, 
won't  you?  A  few  days?" 

"A  few  days." 

"Would  you  like  some  coffee?  It's  too  early 
for  a  drink.  Or  is  it?  We  could  open  some 
champagne.  That's  rather  exciting  for  break- 
fast. I'll  get  you  some  croissants  " 

"Stop,"  he  said.  "Stop  talking  so  much. 
Why  are  you  so  nervous,  Cat?  I  don't  want 
to  make  you  nervous." 

"You  don't,"  I  said.  "Of  course  you  don't," 
holding  my  hand  out  to  him,  and  he  took  it, 
and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  all  right,  as  if 
this  could  be  just  a  meeting  of  old  friends. 

The  cool  green  darkness  of  the  living  room 
was  like  a  grotto  after  the  bright  heat  of  the 
terrace.  On  the  walls  hung  the  family  por- 
traits that  in  the  dimness  seemed  to  waver 
and  dissolve.  And  then,  set  apart  a  Httle,  over 
the  great  stone  fireplace,  a  canvas  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  others:  the  tall,  visionary  oil 
David's  famous  Uncle  Jacob  had  done  of  my 
mother  and  me  that  last  summer  at  Land's 
End.  Sarah,  Sarah  it  was  called.  The  two 
Sarahs.  My  mother  a  year  younger  than  I 
am  now,  her  amber  eyes  glowing,  her  hair  like 
polished  black  wood,  a  dark  sorceress;  and 
myself,  11,  leaning  on  her  shoulder,  tangled 
orange  hair  swallowing  a  small  cat's  face. 

"I  didn't  know  you  had  that,"  David  said. 
"I  thought  you  wanted  to  escape  all  that." 

"It  wasn't  I  who  wanted  to  escape.  Be- 
sides, I  have  escaped.  So  I  can  look  at  that 
picture.  And  remember,  almost,  only  the 
good." 

"Can  you?" 

"Yes,"  I  repUed.  But  for  a  minute  some- 
thing brushed  the  bright  day,  something  dark 
and  sad.  "Let's  go  out,"  I  said.  "It's  too  nice 
a  morning  to  stay  inside." 

We  sat  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  I  saw 
that  his  body  was  still  lean,  taut,  controlled, 
except  for  the  things  he  never  could  control, 
the  heart  beating  so  hard  I  could  see  the 
pulse  in  his  neck,  and  under  one  eye  the  mus- 
cle giving  a  sudden  twitch. 

Then  he  stood  up  and  walked  to  the  edge  of 
the  water.  I  watched  him,  thinking,  as  I  had 
years  before,  that  he  was  the  mf>st  beautiful 
thing  I  had  ever  seen.  Tall,  straight,  haughty. 
Standing  on  the  n>cks,  he  seemed  tognm  from 
them  as  he  had  from  the  nx;ks  by  that  other 
sea:  a  monument  to  the  water,  the  shore,  the 
summer  days. 
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"Don't  dive,"  I  said.  "It's  tricky.  You'll 
hit  the  rocks  underneath.  Watch  out."  But 
he  dived  up  and  out,  in  a  perfect  curve,  clear 
of  the  rocks,  and  then  he  swam  out  toward  the 
horizon  till  I  thought  he  was  never  going  to 
turn  around.  I  slid  into  the  water  and  began 
calling  to  him,  and  finally  he  swam  back  to- 
ward me,  slowly,  and  came  up  beside  me,  and 
we  floated  for  a  while  side  by  side  on  our 
backs,  kicking  lazily.  Finally  we  climbed 
back  on  the  rocks. 

"Do  you  want  a  cigarette?"  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

He  took  two  cigarettes  and  lighted  his  and 
then  cupped  his  hand  around  the  match  while 
I  bent  down  to  light  mine.  I  put  my  hands 
aroimd  his,  and  for  the  first  time  I  looked  at 
him,  looked  into  those  eyes  that  once  long 
ago  had  seemed  a  mirror  of  my  own.  I  had 
the  illusion  for  an  instant  that  we  were  al- 
most the  same  person,  the  same  substance, 
like  two  drops  of  mercury  about  to  be  made 
one.  "For  a  minute  I  forgot  all  the  years,"  I 
said,  and  then:  "Why  did  you  come?  Why 
did  you  come,  David?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "Curiosity  ?  A  sud- 
den impulse?  A  dream,  maybe?  /  don't  know. 
I  suppose  I  came  to  see  if  you  were  all  right." 

"Well,  you've  seen,"  I  said.  "I'm  fine. 
Later,  when  you  meet  the  children  and 
Gerard,  you'll  see  just  how  fine  I  am." 

Just  fine  .  .  .  but  in  this  day  of  shattering 
clarity  I  could  think  only  of  the  past.  In  this 
dreamlike  day  I  was  a  sleepwalker,  moving 
back  into  a  nightmare.  And  memory  swelled 
and  swirled  and  broke  like  the  sea  on  the 
rocks,  washing  up  another  summer  long  ago, 
washing  out  this  Mediterranean  landscape 
and  washing  in  an  acid  yellow  and  green 
landscape  by  a  cold,  crashing  sea.  Memory 
carried  other  noises  across  the  sweet  air:  the 
strident,  triumphant  shriek  of  a,  sea  gull,  the 
pounding  of  breakers,  the  plunk  of  a  guitar, 
Harry's  guitar;  the  high,  thin  tinkle  of 
Sarah's  laugh.  Memory,  dissolving  the  safe 
walls  of  Les  Rochers,  building  up  once  more 
the  matchless  flummery  of  Land's  End.  Mem- 
ory, thrusting  figures  into  that  flat,  shifting, 
sandy  country.  A  boy  and  a  girl,  David  and 
Sally,  tall,  spindly  children  always  running 
away  from  the  others ...  a  slight,  dark  woman 
with  cat's  eyes  like  the  girl's  ...  a  man  tower- 
ing a  foot  over  the  woman,  a  man  with  the 
girl's  red  hair  ...  a  woman  who  looked  noth- 
ing like  the  boy,  but  was  his  mother ...  a  man 
whose  face  could  scarcely  be  seen  behind  his 
heavy  beard,  but  whose  steely  eyes  were  ex- 
actly like  the  boy's.  And  another  man,  a 
stranger,  with  the  look  of  a  hawk  about  him. 

And  behind  all  the  figures,  shadowing 
them,  stood  a  shingle  castle,  the  largest  and 
boldest  of  a  long  line  of  houses  marching  up  a 
wide  beach,  lined  with  dunes:  a  castle  with 
50  windows  and  almost  as  many  doors,  and  a 
romantic,  reverberating  name— Land's  End. 
But  we  children  had  another  name  for  it.  A 
joke  name.  Castle  Ugly. 

Land's  End  was  huge  and  it  was  hideous. 
Its  windows  bulged  like  50  monstrous  eyes; 
its  porches  straggled  and  lumbered;  its  tur- 
rets and  chimneys  aspired  to  the  heavens,  and 
ended  instead  in  fussy  wrought-iron  finials 
and  squat  terra-cotta  pots.  It  was  an  affront, 
a  horror,  a  travesty,  or  more  simply  a  great 
old  summer  house— one  of  those  late  Vic- 
tfjrian  shingle  masterpieces  that  stand  in  de- 
fiant rows  along  the  North  Atlantic  wherever 
the  beaches  are  broad  or  the  rocks  high  or 
the  view  fine. 


"American  Gothic  with  mumps,"  David's 
Uncle  Jacob  (the  artist,  the  Jacob  Ralston) 
described  Land's  End  when  he  first  saw  it, 
and  then  he  took  it  as  his  own,  painting  its 
portrait  and  giving  it  its  name,  in  a  picture 
that  hangs  today  in  the  largest  museum  in 
New  York:  Castle  Ugly.  And  the  name  stuck 
with  all  the  children  who  lived  on  the  same 
beach,  and  with  the  village  tradesmen,  though 
more  often  they  called  it  simply  The  Castle. 

The  village  was  East  Harbor,  one  of  those 
ancient  summer  resorts  that  form  a  constella- 
tion at  the  very  end  of  Long  Island  where 
the  land  narrows  into  a  lobster's  pincer, 
pointing  out  to  sea.  Land's  End  was  beyond 
the  town  limits,  off'  Sea  Spray  Lane,  a  long 
dirt  road  that  paralleled  the  ocean  and  sepa- 
rated the  summer  houses  from  the  working 
farms.  The  Courtlands  and  the  Ralstons  and 
the  other  families  on  Sea  Spray  Lane  had 
their  own  post  office  and  a  grocery  store  and 
a  gas  station,  and  they  made  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  the  simplicity  of  this  compared 
to  the  more  pretentious  establishments  of 
East  Harbor  proper. 

East  Harbor  looked  more  like  a  New  Eng- 
land valley  town  than  like  a  port,  with  a  vil- 
lage green  around  which  were  grouped  neat, 
shuttered  white  houses,  many  of  them  dating 
back  to  the  early  18th  century.  In  these  white 
houses  lived  people  who  arrived  at  the  end 
of  June  and  departed  right  after  Labor  Day, 
every  summer,  and  had  been  doing  so  since 
the  turn  of  the  century.  People  from  New 
York,  mostly,  a  handful  from  Philadelphia 
and  Washington,  one  or  two  from  faraway 
places  like  Chicago  and  Detroit. 

My  father  had  spent  his  boyhood  summers 
in  one  of  those  white  houses  on  Main  Street. 
I  had  spent  the  first  three  summers  of  my  life 
in  another  one,  but  I  did  not  remember  those 
years.  For  all  the  summers  I  could  remember, 
the  house  had  been  Land's  End,  and  I  loved 
it  singly,  obsessively,  passionately. 

Every  June,  on  the  first  day  we  arrived 
from  the  city,  I  went  from  room  to  room,  pay- 
ing my  respects  ceremoniously  to  each  in  turn, 
touching  the  walls  for  luck,  running  my  hands 
along  the  backs  of  the  furniture.  The  living 
room,  large,  light-flooded,  with  a  fireplace 
manteled  in  rough  stones,  walls  hung  with 
maps  of  the  stars  and  Jacob  Ralston  draw- 
ings of  beach  and  sea.  The  solarium,  with  its 
wicker  chairs  and  straw  rugs  and  stacks  of 
games;  the  library,  with  shelves  piled  hap- 
hazardly with  old  magazines  and  books;  the 
dining  room,  furnished  with  hand-painted 
Venetian  chairs  and  carved  Sicilian  chests. 
Then  up  the  heavy  oak  stairs  I  would  go  to 
my  own  room,  in  the  turret,  its  bookcase' 
bulging  with  Oz  books,  its  casement  win- 
dows opening  onto  the  beach  and  the  wild, 
breaking  sea. 

The  house  had  belonged  to  my  great-aunt, 
Maude  Courtland,  and  when  Great-Uncle 
Henry  Courtland  died.  Aunt  Maude  had 
moved  to  Palm  Beach,  leaving  Land's  End  to 
my  father,  her  husband's  namesake.  The  od 
thing  was  that  my  mother  was  fonder  of  tl 
house  than  my  father.  Somehow  I  knew  tha 
he  would  have  liked  a  different  house— one  ol 
the  orderly  white  houses  on  the  town  green, 
or  one  more  like  the  Ralstons',  where  Davie 
lived. 

The  Ralston  house  was  an  exact  copy  of  i 
Normandy  farmhouse.  White  brick,  blue  tur- 
rets, rooms  crowded  with  French  I^ovincia 
furniture  and  fk)wcred  carpets.  "Casa  Lovely,' 
Jacob  Ralston  called  his  brother's  house— anc 
never  dreamed  of  painting  it. 


"I  wish  you'd  fix  the  place  up  or  some- 
hing,"  my  father  would  say  to  my  mother  at 
he  beginning  of  every  summer.  "Pansy  has  a 
aarvelous  woman  " 

"I  like  it  as  it  is,"  my  mother  would  say. 
'I  don't  love  it  the  way  I  loved  my  grand- 
mother's house  in  the  South  of  France,  but 
like  it." 

"What  was  your  granny's  house  like?"  I 
/Quld  ask. 

"Different,"  she  would  say,  her  mouth 
ightening. 

Some  days  I  can  hear  the  trio  of  voices  so 
[early.  My  father's  deep  and  nasal,  a  voice 
red  of  Eastern  prep  schools  and  colleges;  my 
lother's  clipped,  crisp,  with  a  trace  of  her 
lother's  French  accent.  My  own,  high- 
itched,  fluting,  questioning. 
I  see  them,  too;  my  burly,  handsome  father, 
ith  his  bright-red  hair  and  his  startling  blue 
/es,  who  was  everybody's  friend;  my  mother, 
ho  lived,  before  that  last  summer  at  Land's 
nd,  as  if  she  had  a  splinter  of  ice  in  her  heart ; 
id  myself  as  a  child,  with  his  red  hair  and  her 
nber  eyes,  caught  between  the  two.  There 
ere  just  the  three  of  us,  in  the  glassy  New 
ork  apartment  where  we  spent  the  winters, 
ir  I  was  an  only  child.  But  my  winter  days 
ere  too  busy  to  be  lonely,  filled  with  school 
id  music  lessons,  birthday  parties  and  danc- 
g  classes.  And  waiting  for  my  father  to  come 
)me,  for  the  swish  of  the  opening  door,  the 
amming  door,  the  deep  voice  calling,  "My 
rl  home?"  My  father's  name  was  Henry, 
enry  Courtland,  but  everybody  called  him 
arry.  I  thought  the  name,  with  its  dashing 
hoes  of  Harry  Hotspur  and  King  Harry  the 
ifth,  suited  him.  My  mother's  name  was 
irah,  a  stem,  dark  name,  and  she  had  named 
e  after  her,  though  I  had  from  the  start  been 
lied  Sally.  And  I  called  my  parents  Sarah 
id  Harry,  as  was  the  fashion  among  certain 
Ivanced  young  couples  in  the  '30's  who 
ought  it  clever  and  friendly  and  moderne  to 
ve  their  children  call  them  by  name. 
Sarah  was  thin  and  dark  and  precisely 
oomed,  with  a  high-bridged  nose,  eyes  that 
mted  like  an  Egyptian's  and  were  always 
d,  a  thin  mouth  hesitating  on  the  brink  of  a 
lile  that  almost  never  came.  Her  hollow  face 
d  flat  figure  were  made  for  the  clothes,  the 
)k  of  those  years.  Indeed,  hers  was  the  look 
those  years,  for  Sarah  Courtland,  like 
insy  Ralston,  David's  mother,  was  one  of 
e  most  photographed  beauties  of  the  1930's. 
rah,  the  dark  lady;  Pansy,  the  fair.  Once 
rah  and  Pansy  were  even  photographed  to- 
ther,  profile  against  profile,  and  that  picture 
>n  a  prize.  I  have  it  somewhere,  in  a  book 
■■'  the  photographer's  work,  and  also  two  pic- 
res  done  by  the  same  famous  photographer 
■  a  fashion  magazine.  One,  in  color,  of 
nsy,  her  red-gold  hair  brushed  high,  her 
julder  like  white  milk  glass  rising  from  a 
'  v-cut  black  satin  evening  dress;  the  other, 
'  black  and  white,  of  my  mother  in  a  white 
t  peignoir  in  which  she  looks  like  an  illus- 
;  tion  from  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Sarah  wore  her  black  hair  straight  and 
'  :k,  parted  in  the  middle,  and  always,  in  her 
•reed  ears,  the  same  pair  of  amber  buttons 
it  were  the  exact  color  of  her  eyes. 
-  [  had  eyes  like  Sarah's,  the  color  of  amber, 
:  color  of  sweet  sherry.  Otherwise,  in  those 
/s,  I  was  a  small  copy  of  Harry,  with  his 
"  ckled  skin,  bright  red  hair,  bushy  blond 
ibrows  and  small  straight  nose.  But  it  was 
lly  a  matter  of  coloring.  I  had  most  of  my 
ther's  features,  and  in  recent  years  I  have 
ne  to  look  more  and  more  like  her.  Harry's 


eyes  were  not  large,  but  they  were  an  intense 
blue.  Blue  was  his  color.  In  the  winter  he  wore 
dark-blue  suits  and  button-down  shirts;  in 
summer,  white  flannels  with  a  navy  yachting 
blazer  or,  sometimes,  a  heavy  .knit  sweater 
the  color  of  a  noon  sky.  Although  a  stock- 
broker by  profession,  he  was  a  sportsman  by 
vocation,  and  for  fun  he  played  the  guitar. 

He  was  always  going  somewhere.  "Out  of 
the  way,  out  of  the  way,  old  girl,"  he  would 
say.  "Gotta  go,  gotta  go."  Still,  he  left  me 
with  the  illusion  that  if  only  he  could  he  would 
take  me  everywhere  with  him.  And  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  if  I  had  a,  bad  dream,  it 
was  Harry  who  comforted  me  and  sang  me 
back  to  sleep  in  his  rough,  twangy  voice. 
"Your  mother  doesn't  have  nightmares  when 
she's  asleep,  only  when  she's  awake,"  he 
would  say,  and  laugh. 

Bad  dreams,  I  used  to  think,  bred  in  our 
apartment  like  mosquitoes  in  a  swamp.  It 
was,  I  suppose,  terribly  chic  and  ahead  of  the 
times  by  15  years,  but  I  thought  it  black  and 
forbidding,  all  glass  and  steel  and  white 
leather. 

Only  the  dining  room,  whose  walls  were 
lined  with  richly  colored  family  portraits, 
seemed  a  real  room  to  me.  I  loved  those  por- 
traits. They  were  my  friends,  and  sometimes  I 
would  talk  to  the  people  and  pretend  they 
could  step  out  of  the  pictures  or  I  could 
step  in. 

Between  the  windows  was  my  French  great- 
grandmother,  Beatrice  de  Sulzbac,  my  moth- 
er's grandmother,  plump  and  dark,  in  low-cut 
green  velvet.  Opposite  was  her  daughter,  my 
mother's  mother,  pale  blonde,  white-skinned, 
something  clinging  and  gray  around  her  shoul- 
ders. This  was  Charlotte  de  Sulzbac,  who  had 
married  a  New  York  lawyer,  Gregory  Parker, 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  settled  down 
to  a  quietly  rich  life  in  a  brick  house  off  lower 
Fifth  Avenue.  I  adored  Gran  Parker.  In  many 
ways  she  was  more  a  mother  than  a  grand- 
mother to  me;  it  was  as  if  Sarah  were  my 
much  older  sister  and  Gran  were  mother  to 
both  of  us. 

Over  the  fireplace,  in  a  full-length  formal 
portrait,  was  my  other  grandmother,  my 
Grandmother  Courtland,  standing  as  straight 
as  the  mast  of  the  schooner  that  she  and  her 
husband  sailed  out  of  Shark  Harbor  every 
summer  bound  north  for  Newport.  She  wore  a 
flowing  1912  afternoon  dress,  long,  blue-and- 
white  striped,  a  straw  boater  tilted  on  her 
stiffly  piled  hair;  beside  her  stood  a  boy  with 
orange  hair,  in  blue  knickers  and  a  blue 
sweater :  Harry  aged  five  or  six. 

On  the  fourth  wall  was  a  group  portrait,  a 
girl  in  sprigged  muslin,  two  young  men  in 
white  flannels  and  striped  blazers,  and  a  Uttle 
boy  of  eight  or  nine  in  a  sailor  suit.  They  were 
posed  along  a  stone  balustrade  bracketed  by 
two  large  terra-cotta  urns,  and  out  of  the  urns 
spilled  flowers  in  the  hot,  bright  colors  of  the 
South,  fuchsia,  orange,  pink,  scarlet,  all  under 
a  bright-blue  sky  with  three  neat  white  clouds 
in  one  comer.  It  was  Sarah,  aged  16,  with  her 
three  De  Sulzbac  cousins:  Gerard  Etienne, 
Jean  Jacques,  and  Guy  Alexandre. 

Of  all  the  paintings,  that  was  my  favorite. 
I  would  look  into  it;  I  would  sit  in  the  garden, 
smell  the  flowers,  laugh  with  the  little  boy; 
searching  and  searching,  but  never  finding  a 
link  between  the  pretty,  round-faced  girl  with 
the  cloud  of  smoky  hair  held  back  by  a  rose- 
colored  ribbon,  and  the  taut  lady  who  was  my 
mother,  Sarah  Courtland.  Sometimes  I  would 
catch  her  staring  at  the  portrait  as  if  she,  too, 
were  looking  for  something  she  had  lost. 


That  spring  of  1938,  a  few  weeks  before  we 
moved  to  Land's  End,  Sarah  and  Harry  gave 
a  party  in  New  York,  the  last  of  the  season, 
and  somewhere  in  that  party  a  chord  was 
stmck  that  heralded  the  siunmer  to  come.  I 
remember  falling  asleep  to  the  thump  of  the 
piano  and  the  scrape  of  dancing  feet  and  being 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  Harry's  laugh.  I 
got  out  of  bed  and  went  down  the  hall,  finding 
three  of  them  standing  in  the  living-room 
doorway:  Sarah,  Harry  and  Jacob  Ralston, 
David's  uncle.  On  the  floor  was  what  remained 
of  Sarah's  favorite  piece  of  Chinese  sculpture, 
a  T'ang  horse,  smashed  to  pieces.  My  first 
thought  was  how  funny  and  ill  at  ease  Jacob 
looked  in  dinner  clothes.  He  was  a  man  who 
belonged  in  the  black  sweater  and  dungarees 
he  wore  all  summer  long. 

"Stupid,"  Jacob  said.  "Got  a  dustpan, 
Harry?" 

"Yes,  we  have  a  dustpan.  Sarah,  get  it,  will 
you,  and  pick  up  the  pieces,"  Harry  said,  and 
laughed  as  if  he  had  said  something  enor- 
mously witty.  "Lord,  that  was  well  done, 
Jake.  I've  been  waiting  to  do  it  myself  for 
years." 

Sarah  ignored  Harry,  turning  to  Jacob.  She 
was  pale.  "Damn  it,  Jake,"  she  said  to  him. 
"You're  not  a  clumsy  man,  and  you  never  do 
anything  by  accident.  You've  been  spoiling  to 
smash  something  all  night." 

I  wanted  to  comfort  her,  to  tell  her  I  was 
sorry,  because  I,  too,  had  loved  that  horse. 
But  I  hadn't  a  chance. 

"What  are  you  doing  out  of  bed?"  she 
asked  coldly,  suddenly  aware  of  me.  "Back 
this  minute!" 

"I  saw,"  I  told  her.  "I'm  sorry." 

And  she  asked,  "Are  you?  Sometimes  I 
think  you  hate  my  things  just  as  your  father 
does."  And  she  pushed  past  me  into  the 
kitchen. 

"She's  upset,  old  girl.  Don't  pay  any  at- 
tention to  her."  Jacob  put  his  arm  around 
me.  "Come,  I'll  take  you  back  to  bed.  Grown- 
ups act  like  children  sometimes,  don't  they?" 

"She  needn't  have  been  so  mad,"  I  said. 
"She's  always  mad." 

"She's,  well  .  .  .  The  summer's  coming. 
You'll  see.  It  will  be  better." 

It  was  not  an  auspicious  beginning  for  the 
summer;  and  then,  to  make  things  worse,  the 
Monday  moming  after  we  moved  to  the  coun- 
try, when  Harry  had  gone  back  to  town,  I 
came  down  with  a  case  of  mumps. 

"Do  you  suppose  Harry  will  bring  me  some- 
thing Friday?"  I  asked  Sarah. 

"Harry  won't  be  down."  She  laughed  a  dry 
little  laugh.  "Your  father  is  particularly  anx- 
ious not  to  get  the  mumps.  It  might  really 
cramp  his  style." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Nothing,  dear.  I  was  teasing.  But  cheer 
up,"  she  said.  "I'll  get  you  some  books  and 
I'll  teach  you  how  to  play  cribbage;  that's  a 
good  game  for  two." 

One  afternoon  toward  the  end  of  my  illness, 
when  we  were  sitting  on  the  porch  reading, 
she  astonished  me  by  putting  down  her  book 
and  saying,  "I've  come  to  a  good  stopping 
place.  Let's  sit  and  talk."  Sarah  and  I  never 
just  "sat  and  talked." 

"It  may  be  a  pleasant  summer  for  a 
change,"  she  went  on.  "I've  had  a  letter  from 
Paris.  Your  cousin's  coming  to  visit  us  in  a 
few  weeks." 

"What  cousin?  I  don't  have  any  cousins." 

"Well,  my  first  cousin,  your  first  cousin 
once  removed.  Alexandre  de  Sulzbac.  You 
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know  the  painting  in  the  dining  room  in  New 
York?" 
"Yes." 

"The  httle  boy  in  the  sailor  suit?  Well,  he's 
a  grown-up  man  now,  and  he's  coming  to  the 
United  States  for  six  months  to  see  the  coim- 
try  and  do  some  writing.  I  told  him  we'd  put 
him  up  as  long  as  he  could  stand  us.  I'm  really 
very  pleased." 

"Is  he  nice?" 

"I  don't  know."  She  laughed.  "I  guess  so. 
He  was  a  funny  httle  boy.  Always  getting 
into  trouble.  Very  brave,  very  disobedient.  He 
was  always  doing  things  like  putting  sugar  in 
all  the  salt  dishes  when  Grand-mere  was  hav- 
ing a  fancy  lunch  party,  or  mixing  up  the 
place  cards." 

"He  sounds  nice." 

"Well,  now,  of  course,  he  will  be  quite 
grown  up  and  very  dignified,  I'm  siure,  like  all 
the  De  Sulzbacs." 

"Sarah,  why  do  you  always  say  you  like  it 
here,  but  not  the  way  you  liked  your  granny's 
house  by  the  sea  in  France?  What  was  dif- 
ferent?" 

"It's  hard  to  explain.  It  is  like  falling  in 
love.  Why  do  you  just  like  one  person— and 
fall  in  love  with  another?"  Sarah  paused  and 
then  went  on:  "There's  no  red  here.  The  only 
red  in  this  landscape  is  Harry's  hair.  And  the 
sunsets.  Here  it  is  blue  and  green  and  gray 
and  sand-colored.  And  sharp,  acid  yellow.  No 
orange.  No  pink." 

"Pink?" 

"Yes.  The  rocks  going  down  to  the  sea  in 


David's  mother,  like  Sarah,  was 
one  of  the  most  photographed  beauties  of  the  1930's. 


front  of  Grand-m^re's  house  were  reddish 
pink,  and  the  roof  of  the  house  was  red  tile 
and  the  terrace  had  the  most  wonderful  terra- 
cotta balustrade." 

"Did  granny's  house  have  a  name,  Hke  our 
house?"  I  asked. 

"It  was  called  Les  Rochers.  The  Rocks.  It 
stood  on  the  rocks,  and  it  was  built  of  stone. 
Built  to  last." 

"Like  this  house?" 

"Lrjnger.  Much  longer." 

"Was  it  big?  How  many  rooms  did  it  have? 
More  than  here?" 

"I  can't  remember.  It's  too  long  ago.  It  is 
thirteen  years  since  I've  been  there."  The 
darts  between  her  eyes  deepened.  "That's 


enough  questions  for  now,  Sally.  Someday"— 
she  smiled— "someday  we'll  go  back." 

Finally  it  was  Friday  again,  and  my  mumps 
were  gone,  and  Harry  came  for  the  weekend. 
On  Saturday  morning  we  went  swimming  be- 
fore breakfast  in  a  smooth,  rolling  sea.  "Glad 
to  be  here?"  Harry  asked,  rubbing  me  down 
with  a  big  striped  beach  towel  when  we  got 
out  of  the  water.  "Well,  I  needn't  ask,  need 
I?  I  can  tell."  We  came  back  to  breakfast 
famished,  laughing,  out  of  breath,  dripping 
sand  and  water.  I  ran  upstairs  to  change  into 
dry  clothes  and  clattered  down  again,  singing. 
Halfway  through  breakfast  Sarah  appeared  in 
the  dining-room  door,  her  silk  wrapper  tied  so 
tightly  about  her  waist  it  must  have  cut  into 
her  flesh. 

"Well,  thank  you,"  she  said.  "Thank  you 
both  for  being  so  very  considerate.  It's  not 
necessary,  is  it,  to  sing  at  the  top  of  your 
lungs  right  outside  my  door,  Sally?" 

"It's  time  you  were  up  anyhow,"  said 
Harry.  "What  are  we  going  to  do  today?" 

He  always  asked  the  question,  and  it  al- 
ways seemed  to  annoy  Sarah.  She  shrugged 
and  said  nothing. 

"What  are  Pansy's  plans?  Did  you  call  her 
yesterday?" 

"No." 

"That's  rude,"  he  said.  "And  unkind.  The 
first  day  of  her  summer  without  Eliot.  You 
should  have  been  over  there." 

"I'll  call  her  when  I've  finished  my  coffee." 

"You  call  Pansy  now"  Harry  said,  getting 
up  from  the  table. 

Pansy  Ralston  was  my  father's,  not  my 
mother's,  friend,  and  sometimes  I  wondered 
why  she  was  my  godmother,  since  usually 
godmothers  were  the  mother's  best  friends, 
and  godfathers  the  father's. 

Pansy  was  small,  with  curly  red-gold  hair 
and  eyes  the  deep  violet  blue  of  a  pansy,  the 
origin,  I  suppose,  of  her  name.  She  talked 
continually,  and  she  made  me  laugh  because 
she  was  always  laughing.  Pansy  played  tennis, 
she  played  golf,  she  played  bridge,  she  orga- 
nized children's  games,  she  ran  fairs,  she  chap- 
eroned dances;  she  did,  in  sum,  all  those  things 
my  mother  didn't,  and  made  a  game  of.  Sarah 
was  always  taking  little  digs  at  Pansy,  and  I 
had  decided  it  was  because  she  was  jealous  of 
the  past  Pansy  and  my  father  shared.  Harry 
and  Pansy  had  spent  summers  together  in 
East  Harbor  as  children  and  had  danced  to- 
gether in  New  York  every  winter  and  were 
forever  initiating  "Do  you  remember  .  .  ." 
conversations  that  Sarah  seemed  to  find  ex- 
cessively boring. 

Pansy's  two  children,  David  and  Jane,  were 
my  oldest,  closest  friends.  Jane  was  red-gold 
like  her  mother,  and  David  sallow  like  his 
banker  father,  Eliot  Ralston,  who  was  Jacob 
Ralston's  younger  brother  and  who  had,  so 
the  kitchen  gossip  went,  left  Pansy  to  cruise 
the  Mediterranean  with  a  French  movie  star. 
That,  among  other  things,  caused  the  divorce. 

Jane  was  a  year  younger  than  I,  David  a 
year  and  a  half  older.  He  was  built  like  his 
father  and  his  uncle— tall,  long  legs,  big  shoul- 
ders, thick  brown  hair.  For  the  past  two  sum- 
mers he  had  ignored  me  completely  in  favor 
of  the  boys  on  Sea  Spray  Lane.  But  at  the 
very  end  of  the  previous  September,  when 
everyone  else  had  left  the  beach,  David  and  I 
became  friends  again.  We  had  run  away  from 
Jane  and  shut  her  out  of  our  games.  I  had 
made  wofjden  swords  out  of  driflwcx;d  and 
played  war  with  him;  I  had  written  oaths  in 
bi(X>d  and  swum  in  freezing  water,  and  at  the 


end  he  had  paid  me  his  highest  compliftient* 
"You  could  be  a  boy."  Maybe  this  summer,  I 
thought,  he  will  like  me  again. 

"I  want  to  see  David,"  I  said  now. 

"And  Jane?"  Sarah  asked,  pushing  back 
her  chair  from  the  table.  "I  don't  want  any  of 
that  nonsense  of  you  and  David  ganging  up 
on  Jane."  Then  she  left  the  room,  and  I  heard 
her  on  the  phone  in  the  library.  "Pansy.  .  . 
Yes.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  know.  I  am  too.  .  .  .  We've 
been  in  quarantine.  Mumps.  .  .  .  Yes,  well 
we're  longing  to  see  you. . . .  No,  I  don't  think 
we'd  better  do  that,  Pansy;  it  sounds  compli- 
cated. . . .  Why  don't  you  come  here  for  lunch 
tomorrow?  Bring  the  children.  Hannah  can 
give  them  a  picnic,  and  we'll  have  lunch  on 
the  porch.  Twelve-thirty  .  .  .  don't  dress  up 
we'll  be  just  us.  .  .  ." 

"What's  up?"  asked  Harry,  when  she  came 
back. 

"Lunch  here  tomorrow." 

"What  about  tonight?" 

"They're  going  to  Mrs.  Rodman's  and  then 
to  a  dance  at  the  beach  club.  Pansy  said  she 
was  sure  Mrs.  Rodman  would  love  to  have  us, 
but  I  said  no." 

"Why  did  you  do  that?" 

"I  don't  like  crashing  someone  else's  party 
If  you  want  to,  you  can  go  without  me." 

iAfter  that,  silence  seemed  to  descend  on  the 
weekend.  Sarah  and  I  hardly  spoke  at  limch 
or  that  afternoon  when  she  took  me  to  a 
riding  lesson.  Harry's  good-night  was  abrupt, 
and  Sarah  retired  to  her  room  and  had  supper 
on  a  tray.  Sunday  morning  the  fog  came  roll 
ing  in  in  great  fat  waves,  and  Pansy  called  to 
say  that  since  it  wasn't  picnic  weather  the 
children  had  better  stay  home.  I  had  lunch 
early  in  the  kitchen  and  afterward  walked 
through  the  dining  room,  past  the  table  laid 
for  guests,  past  the  library,  wondering  who 
had  come,  who  was  laughing  so  loudly. 

"Sally,"  Harry  called,  "come  say  hello." 
went  into  the  library,  and  there  were  Jacob 
Ralston,  Pansy,  and  Bunny  Rodman,  pos 
sessor  of  the  loud  laugh,  a  tanned,  bruised 
faced  man  whose  clothes,  whose  look  said,  un 
mistakably,  summers  in  the  Harbors,  winters 
in  Nassau,  a  few  months'  work  downtown  in 
between.  He  had  been  Pansy's  faithful  com 
panion  since  the  departure  of  her  husband. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  David's  Uncle  Jacob 
there.  Sarah  didn't  usually  have  him  around 
because  it  was  clear  he  and  my  father  irritated 
each  other.  ("He's  a  phony,"  Harry  would 
say.  "Phony  from  the  day  he  was  bom 
Groton-Harvard  dressed  up  in  Greenwich 
Village  clothes."  "He's  a  genius,"  Sarah 
would  say.  "The  only  genius  you  and  I  have 
even  come  close  to.")  ^ 

"My  dear,"  Pansy  said,  giving  me  a  kis^ 
"you're  almost  as  tall  as  your  mother.  How 
are  you  feeling?" 

"All  right." 

"Mean  thing,  the  mumps.  Jane  and  Davie 
are  dying  to  see  you.  Why  don't  you  go  ovei 
this  afternoon?" 

"I'd  like  to  May  I  go?"  I  asked  Sarah 

"All  right,"  she  said,  and  turned  back  tc 
Jacob,  ignoring  the  other  people  in  the  room 
"You're  wrong  about  Jocelyn.  He's  enOT' 
mously  talented,"  she  said. 

"Nothing  there,  darling,  absolutely  noth 
ing.  You  watch.  .  .  ."  Jacob  said.  They  wen 
always,  it  seemed,  having  conversations  ab0U< 
people  no  one  else  knew,  or  paintings  no  on« 
else  had  seen,  or  novels  no  one  else  had  read 

"Qime  and  get  it,"  Harry  said  from  thi 
bar.  "Five  parts  gin  and  one  vermouth 
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Guaranteed  to  cure  hangovers  and  replenish 
energies.  Lord,  what  a  head  I  had  this  morn- 
ing." 

Sarah  gave  me  the  signal  to  escape,  and 
Jacob  took  my  arm  and  walked  me  to  the 
door. 

"I  want  you  to  give  that  nephew  of  mine  a 
message,"  he  said. 
"What's  that?" 

"Tell  him  to  snap  out  of  it.  He's  making  his 
mother  miserable.  Tell  him  if  he  doesn't  snap 
out  of  it  I'm  going  to  come  over  and  beat  the 
hell  out  of  him.  You  tell  him  that.  OK?" 

"OK." 

As  I  went  out  the  front  door,  I  heard  Pansy 
saying,  "You  missed  a  good  party  last  night, 
Sarah." 

"But  it  didn't  miss  her,"  said  Harry,  laugh- 
ing loudly. 

That  afternoon  Jane  Ralston  and  I  made 
fudge  and  had  tea  and  played  the  Victrola, 
but  I  came  home  feeling  cross  and  disap- 
pointed, because  David  had  refused  to  come 
out  of  his  room,  and  it  was  David,  after  all, 
I  had  come  to  see. 

"David  is  mad,"  Jane  said.  "He  made  an 
awful  scene  with  Mummy  this  morning.  He's 
been  mad  for  weeks.  That's  why  we  didn't 
come  for  lunch  today." 

When  I  got  home,  it  had  begun  to  rain.  The 
guests  had  left,  the  house  was  gray  and  silent, 
but  as  I  came  to  the  door  of  my  mother's  and 
father's  room,  I  could  hear  the  loud  sound  of 
arguing.  There  was  a  sneering  edge  to  the 
voices  that  frightened  me.  I  wanted  them  to 
stop,  and  quickly  I  knocked. 

"Who  is  it?"  said  Harry. 

"Me." 

"What  do  you  want?" 
"To  say  good-bye." 

Harry  opened  the  door  abruptly.  He  was  in 
his  city  clothes,  his  tie  loose  around  his  neck. 
Behind  him  I  could  see  Sarah  in  the  white 
rocker  by  the  window,  rocking  back  and  forth, 
saying  in  a  httle  sing-songy  voice,  "'It's  going 
to  be  a  nice  summer,'  isn't  it,  Harry?  A  nice 
[Summer." 

!  "I'll  see  you  in  a  minute,"  Harry  said.  "Go 
loD  now." 

J  I  went  down  the  stairs.  The  fogbound  house 
fseemed  to  hug  itself  close  and  muffle  itself, 
land  I  heard  no  more  voices.  I  sat  on  the  bot- 
Itom  step  of  the  stairs,  waiting.  A  little  later  a 
[horn  honked,  and  I  heard  Bunny  Rodman 
jcalling,  "Come  on,  Harry,"  and  Pansy  saying, 
["We'll  miss  the  train."  The  door  to  the  bed- 
BTOom  slammed,  and  Harry  ran  down  the 
■stairs  two  at  a  time. 

I  "So  long,  Pet,"  he  said  as  he  always  did. 
["Be  good."  He  hugged  me  hard.  Then  he  was 
kone. 

I  That  was  how  the  summer  began,  with  fog 
pnd  the  sound  of  quarrebng  voices,  and  that, 
it  seemed,  was  how  it  was  going  to  continue. 
■The  weekdays  passed  like  gray  sighs.  I  would 
fcome  back  from  a  tennis  lesson  or  another 
fcftemoon  at  the  Ralstons',  playing  with  Jane 
lind  trying  unsuccessfully  to  cajole  David, 
mad  always  find  Sarah  in  the  same  place,  sit- 
ting on  the  wicker  chaise  longue  by  the  porch 
■window,  reading,  or  staring  into  space. 
I  And  on  the  weekends,  the  scratching  be- 
tween Sarah  and  Harry  continued,  each  time 
nrorse  than  the  last.  More  and  more,  Sarah 
■rould  go  off  in  one  direction  in  her  convert- 
ible and  Harry  would  go  off  in  another  in  his 
Station  wagon,  and  I  would  be  left  behind 
Inth  Hannah,  our  cook.  Harry  drove  himself 


to  the  club  and  back;  he  went  off  to  fish  with- 
out telling  anyone  he  was  going;  on  Sundays 
he  and  I  went  alone  to  the  beach  club  for 
lunch,  because  Sarah  refused  flatly  to  go  with 
us,  giving  no  excuse  other  than,  "I  don't  want 
to  go." 

"Why  not?"  I  said,  after  the  third  Sunday 
it  happened,  pressing  her.  "Why  won't  you 
come  to  the  club  this  summer?" 

"It's  more  entertaining  over  at  Jacob's,  I 
guess,  eh,  Sarah?"  Harry  said.  "All  those 
artists  and  writers  and  everything.  Have  you 
been  posing  lately?  I  mean,  I  don't  mind  you 
posing,  but  I  would  prefer  that  you  keep  your 
clothes  on." 

"Is  that  the  way  you  want  to  play,  my 
darling?"  she  said.  They  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten me.  "Because  it  takes  two  to  tango, 
as  the  saying  goes.  It  is  the  tango  you  and 
Pansy  do  so  well  together  at  the  beach-club 
dances  ...  or  is  it  the  rumba?  Well,  dance 
away." 

And  then,  just  when  it  seemed  the  whole 
summer  would  be  fog  and  awful  quarrels,  the 
fog  retreated,  leaving  just  a  faint  haze  to 
soften  the  postcard  brightness  of  the  sky.  And 
into  one  of  those  blue-and-golden  days  came 
my  cousin,  Alexandre  de  Sulzbac,  dropped 
like  a  dark  phaeton  out  of  that  summer  paint- 
ing from  long  ago,  the  one  that  hung  in  our 
dining  room  in  New  York.  Go  back,  something 
should  have  shouted  to  him.  Go  back  into  the 
picture,  go  back  to  your  own  life;  don't  walk 
into  theirs.  You  won't  save  them,  and  they  will 
destroy  you,  along  with  themselves.  But  the  day 
only  beckoned. 

"Sally!  Come  and  meet  someone,"  Sarah 
called  from  the  porch  to  me.  And  there  he 
was,  quite  the  most  interesting  young  man  I 
had  ever  seen.  He  had  straight  black  hair  that 
sprang  up  from  a  high  forehead,  slashing 
black  eyebrows,  an  outlandish  jut  to  his  nose 
and  a  beautiful  mouth,  thin  and  curved  in  a 
faint  smile,  a  mouth  that  was  almost  an  exact 
replica  of  Sarah's.  His  eyes,  too,  slanted  like 
hers,  the  eyes  on  an  Egyptian  frieze.  I  am  de- 
scribing Gerard.  But  he  was  Gerard.  Or 
Gerard  is  Alexandre. 

"How  do  you  do.  Cousin  Alexandre,"  I 


Something  should  have  warned 

Alexandre  to  turn  back.  But  the  day  only  beckoned  . . . 


said,  smiling,  making  my  best  guest  curtsy. 

"So  formal,"  he  said,  standing  up.  He  was 
taller  than  Sarah,  but  by  no  more  than  a  few 
inches,  so  that  she  seemed  less  diminutive 
than  she  usually  looked  next  to  the  Courtland 
and  Ralston  men. 

"Sally.  That's  a  nickname,"  said  Alex- 
andre. "What  is  your  real  name?" 

"Sarah,  like  my  mother." 

"Yes,  of  course.  Sally  suits  you  much  better 
now.  You  will  be  a  Sarah  when  you  are  older." 

"It's  dreadful  not  to  suit  your  name," 
Sarah  said.  "Are  you  an  Alexandre,  Alex- 
andre? You  certainly  weren't  when  you  were 
a  little  boy.  It's  such  a  regal  name,  and  you 
were  such  a  brat."  Sarah  laughed. 

"Your  mother  and  my  brothers  were  great 
snobs,"  Alexandre  told  me.  "They  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  me." 

"Seven  years  was  a  generation  then,"  said 
Sarah. 

"What  are  their  names?  I've  forgotten,"  I 
said.  "The  boys  in  the  picture." 

"Gerard  fetienne,  who  was  called  fitienne, 
and  Jean  Jacques  who  was  Jacques  unless  we 
were  feeling  mean  and  called  him  Rousseau. 
And  Guy  Alexandre,  here  before  you." 

"That's  queer,"  I  said  to  Alexandre.  "You 
look  just  like  the  one  who  has  his  arm  around 
my  mother's  shoulder." 

"Jacques.  So  people  say." 

"He's  the  one  that  died." 

"Yes." 

Then  they  began  talking  French  together, 
and  presently  Sarah  sent  me  to  bed,  and  as  I 
left  them  I  thought.  They  could  be  brother 
and  sister.  They  fit  together.  It  was  strange  tp 
see  my  mother  look  like  someone.  She  was 
always  so  alone. 

They  must  have  talked  half  the  night, 
Sarah  and  Alexandre.  Every  time  I  woke  up 
I  would  hear  the  whisper  of  voices  from  the 
porch.  And  then  it  was  7:30  in  the  morning, 
and  Sarah  stood  at  my  door  in  a  bathing  suit 
saying,  "Alexandre  and  I  are  going  swim- 
ming. Want  to  come?" 

The  water  was  rough  that  morning,  and 
Sarah  and  I  stayed  close  to  shore,  but  Alex- 
andre swam  out  straight  and  hard,  diving  un- 
der the  waves  without  hesitation  and  coming 
up  unscathed  on  the  other  side.  He  was  quite 
different  from  Harry,  who  splashed  around 
and  made  a  big  show  of  fighting  the  waves  but 
really  preferred  swimming  pools.  Alexandre 
took  me  out  in  that  tumbling  surf,  and  his 
thin,  wiry  arms  guided  me.  "Now,"  he  said, 
"now."  We  dived  under  the  waves  together, 
and  I,  too,  came  up  unscathed.  That  morning 
I  learned  to  beat  the  surf.  Nobody  had  ever 
really  shown  me  before.  And  I  felt  I  would 
never  know  fear  again. 

Afterward  we  ate  breakfast  together.  Sarah 
had  her  usual  austere  piece  of  fruit  and  cup  of 
coflfee,  but  she  was  cheerful. 

"You  never  get  up  this  early,"  I  accused. 
"You're  allergic  to  the  morning." 

"I'm  particularly  allergic  to  the  morning 
company  of  children,"  she  said. 

"Harry  says  you  don't  like  the  morning,"  I 
pressed,  "because  you  were  unhappy  as  a 
child,  and  all  grown-ups  who  were  unhappy 
children  hate  to  get  up  in  the  morning." 

"I  had  the  happiest  childhood  any  child 
ever  had,"  she  said. 

After  breakfast  we  went  to  South  Harbor, 
and  walked  up  and  down  its  quiet,  shady 
streets,  all  named  after  fruits  and  vegetables- 
Pumpkin  Street,  Cauliflower  Street,  Peach 
Lane,  Strawberry  Circle— finally  stopping  on 
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Pumpidn  Street  in  front  of  the  andent  sahbox 
wfaidi  Jacob  Ralston  had  turned  into  a  stodkx 
"This  is  how  I  imagined  New  England  to  be," 
Alexandre  said. 

'*Very  much,"  Sarah  rallied.  She  opened 
the  gate,  and  we  walked  aroond  the  house  to 
the  garden  in  back.  "Hey,  Jake,"  she  called  to 
an  open  window  under  the  eaves,  and  finally 
Jacob  Ralston  appeared  in  the  door,  bare- 
footed, a  Uack  stmt  hanging  over  paint- 
stained  Uue  jeans,  his  face  lost  in  a  tangle  ol 
beard  and  hair,  eyes  **jiiiniiiig  in  the  sun. 

"I  tried  to  phone,"  Sarah  said.  "You  didn't 
answer.  We're  here  just  a  minute,  doing  the 
tour.  I  wanted  you  to  meet  Aksandre." 

Jacob  came  fcxward  aixi  ^xxk  hands.  *Tm 
glad  yxxi're  finally  here.  Sarah  hasn't  talked 
of  anything  dse  for  wefks." 

"It's  nice  fac  me,"  Alexandre  said.  "When 
I  was  a  child  I  looted  forward,  aH  year,  to 
Sarah's  visits.  She  was  extremdy  cnid  to  me. 
And  I  w(»-shiped  her." 

t1  e  looked  curiously  at  the  odorfiil  disoxkr 
of  flowers  and  terra-cotta  pots  and  painted 
urns  that  crowded  Jacob's  walled-in  back- 
yard. Flowers  in  the  hot,  bright  cokxs  of  the 
South:  red,  pink,  orange,  fudisia:  txaihiig 
flowos,  eaqdoding  flowexB  with  odors  both 
sharp  and  sweet;  and,  rising  above  them,  two 
egjahered  fruit  trees. 

"Sarah  made  this  garden,"  Jacob  said, 
watching  him.  "She  can't  have  one  at  Land's 
End.  It's  mwe  protected  here." 

"It's  like  a  Mediterranean  garden,"  Al- 
exandre mused.  "like  the  terrace  at  Les 
Rockers." 

"I  meant  it  to  be,"  Sarah  said. 

"You've  been  n^ecting  me  this  summer, 
thou^"  Jacob  remarked  to  Sarah.  "Every- 
thing will  die." 

"1  sent  you  a  gardener,"  she  said. 

"It's  not  the  same,"  he  said;  and  then,  "I 
thou^t  you  were  coming  to  the  Grays'  party 
last  night,  I  waited  for  you." 

"Alexandre  and  I  had  so  much  to  talk 
about  r*  Sarah  said.  "We  sat  up  all  nigjit  talk- 
ing, lai't  that  insane?  I  should  be  perilling. 
But  what  a  g^iwious  day 
,  I  saw  Jacob  staring  at  Sarah  and  Alexandre, 
who  stood  side  by  side.  "I'd  like  to  paint  the 
two  of  you  together,"  he  said.  'It  would  make 
an  interesting  jHcture.  A  mirrM-  picture.  The 
profiles.  You're  enough  alike  " 

"Eiwufiji  alike  to  be  twins,"  I  said.  "Thai's 
what  /  think." 

"Not  quite  twins,"  Jacob  said.  "There  are 
a  few  years  betweoi  you,  aren't  there?" 

"A  few,"  Sarah  said  drjiy.  "C«ne  on,"  die 
said  to  me  and  j\lexandre.  "If  we're  gcnng  to 
do  the  lighthouse  befc^e  limch.  . .  ." 

We  climbed  to  the  tc^  of  the  lighthouse  to 
see  Rhode  Island,  and  then  we  went  to  eat  at 
a  cafe  in  ^lark  Harbor.  .Mexandre  ordered  a 
bottle  of  white  wine,  and  insisted  I  have  a 
glass. 

"Do  you  remember,  Sarah,"  he  turned  to 
her,  "the  day  you  and  Jacques  tocJc  me  to 
that  place  in  La  Turbie,  and  you  gave  me 
wine,  several  glasses  without  any  water?" 

•"Of  course,"  she  said.  'To  improve  your 
re^-olting  humor,  because  you  hated  si^t- 
seeing.  But  after  the  wine  you  were  simply 
charming." 

"Yes.  Thai  njght  I  had  my  first  hangover. 
Grand-m^  was  ^)eechless. . . .  Sarah,  do  you 
remember .  .  ." 

And  all  through  lunch  they  i^yed  the 
game.  Do  you  remember . .  .U  somietu  tu. . . 
sometimes  lapsing  into  French,  speaking  of 


Frendi  coosins  and  friends  I  had  never 
heard 

"I  wi^  I  had  bnw^  Gerard  with  me." 
Alexandre  said  suddenly.  "He  would  be  a 
good  fiiend  fa-  this  drild  " 

"Who  is  Goard?"  I  asked. 

"My  brother's  son."  Alexandre  said.  "He's 
thirteen." 

"Wdl,  I'm  only  deven.  He  wouldn't  speak 
to  me  if  he's  thirteen." 

"He  miiht-  You're  very  grown  vcp." 

"I  remember  when  jwK  were  devcn,"  Sarah 
said  to  Alexandre.  **Yoa  weren't  very  grown 
up.  That  was  the  very  last  smmner  I  ^xnt  in 
France . . .  but  that  was  sodi  a  sad  summer . . . 
only,  we  didn't  know  it,  and  so  it  was  the  best 

alL  Do  yaa  remember . . ." 

As  we  finished  hmdi  the  talk  petered  out 
into  a  comfortaUe  sikncx.  Sarah  went  out  in 
the  sun,  and  from  under  the  umbrdia'  Alex- 
andre watdied  her  as  he  sat  smoking  a  kng. 
thin  black  agar.  She  hdd  up  her  face  and  her 
thin  brown  arms  to  the  sun,  and  her  dress  WcS 
a  blinding  white.  I  went  down  to  the  quay, 
feding  li^theaded  hoca.  the  wine  and  the 
heat,  to  watch  the  fishing  boats,  aiKi  finally 
Sarah  called,  "Tnne  to  go,  Sally." 

As  we  walked  toward  the  car  I  pot  my  hand 
in  hers.  "Y'ou're  not  cross  anymore,"  I  said. 

"No,"  she  said,  aniling  one  of  her  rare 
sweet  swiil*^  "Fm  having  a  good  time." 

'T  don't  see  why,"  Sarah  said,  '*wiiy  jrou 
have  to  go.  You  just  got  here.  There's  a  good 
party  touighL" 

"But  I  promised  these  peofde,"  Aksandre 
rephed. 

"I  think  it's  hateful  of  you."  ^  said.  She 
seemed  to  be  teasing.  "You  wanted  an  ocose 
to  get  away." 

"Of  course,"  Alexandre  admitted.  "How 
was  I  to  know  you'd  be  so  charming,  after  all 
these  years?" 

"I  think  you're  making  a  great  mistake 
driving  to  Cahfomia  now,"  Harry  said.  "It  is 
going  to  be  hot  as  hdl,  and  crowded,  aiKl  the 
Grand  Canyon  isn't  worth  it." 

"The  Grand  Canyon  is  worth  it,"  Sarah 
said,  "but  youH  e:qMre  long  before  you  ever 
get  there." 

''Why  don^t  you  stay  here  for  a  while?" 
Harry  asked.  "This  is  the  i^ace  to  be  in  July 
and  August.  Go  to  California  later." 

"You  can  be  on  joai  own,"  Sarah  said. 
"There's  an  apartment  over  the  garage." 

"Y'ouH  be  company  for  Sarah,"  Harry  trfd 
him.  "I'm  g«ng  to  be  away  on  busine^  for  a 
few  we^s." 

"Please,"  I  said.  "Please."  And  in  a  mo- 
ment it  was  settled. 

"I  have  no  diaracter,"  Alexandre  said. 

He  went  into  the  dt>'  to  pki  up  his  things, 
and  two  days  later  was  back  with  suitcases,  a 
typewriter,  some  hocks  for  my  mother,  and  a 
bag  of  Mexican  jumping  beans  for  me  that  he 
had  bought  aa  a  tour  oi  Broadway.  With  his 
return,  a  stretch  of  hot,  bri^t  days  began 
that  mdted  into  <xie  another,  distinguished 
(xily  by  the  beach  we  went  to.  the  kind  of  pk- 
nic  we  took.  Day  after  day  Hannah  padced 
lunch  for  us  in  a  huge  wicker  basket,  and  we 
drove  off  in  Sarah's  white  car,  Alexandre, 
Sarah,  and  myself  and  a  passd  of  children: 
Jane,  David,  the  Uttle  Gray  girls.  And  always 
we  would  meet  more  pec^e  on  the  beach, 
brown  oou(4es  with  sun-bleached  hair  and 
names  like  Baby  and  Bifify  and  Fifi  and  Sunny 
and  Kiki. 

Sarah's  picnics  were  much  sought  after. 
Usually  we  went  to  Great  Blue  Bay.  which 


was  the  best  swimming  for  children  and  les  - 
windy  for  picniddng.  Alexandre  would  orgar. 
ize  games  of  water  tag  among  the  duldrer.. 
and  dive  us  off  bis  dioalders.  "You  idiot," 
Sarah  would  say.  'T  Wtt  children,"  he  would 
rejdy. 

When  lunditime  came,  Sarah  and  the  other 
women  spread  blankets  to  sit  on  and  produced 
treasure  after  treasure  from  their  baskets: 
stuffed  eggs,  cxAA  Virgniia  ham,  fiied  diicken, 
peppery  pieces  of  veal  and  garhdcy  shces  <A 
Itahan  salami,  Fngti^A  Cheddar  and  Frendi 
peaches,  miniature  pastries  you  could 
eat  in  one  bite;  jugs  (rf iced  tea  and  thin,  frosty 
bottles  of  white  wine. 

After  lunf  the  grown-ups  read  or  walked 
up  to  the  next  cove,  where  the  Grays'  boat 
w;^  moored,  to  aquaplane;  and  sometimes  we 
ddkben  went  with  them,  but  more  often  we 
headed  tip  the  beadi  in  the  other  direction, 
toward  Kind  Man's  Dune.  For  a  kng  tinie  we 
had  been  frightened  of  the  place.  Sever?/ 
mers  b^ore,  I  had  had  a  fietful  Fraic;  . 
emess,  and  she  had  forbidden  us  to  climb  liie 
iMg  dune.  Tt's  not  safe,"  she  said.  "In  the 
village  th^  say  there's  a  quicksand  there. . . . 
They  say  once  a  woman  dimbed  up  that  dune 

and  was  never  seen  again  They  say  there 

is  a  tramp  who  lives  up  there  in  the  summer. 
He  has  a  dog." 

The  story  had  stuck  kmg  after  Mile. 
Qerand's  dqerture.  David  and  Jane  and  I 
decided  the  dune  w^  the  home  oi  a  wicked 
hermit  with  tattered  dothes  and  a  long, 
mangy  beard  and  a  sallow  face.  We  had  actu- 
ally seen  a  ydk>w  dog  that  loped  up  and 
down  the  beach,  and  we  were  convince-:"  "  ' 
he  was  there  to  fri^iten  strangers  frc: 
dune. 

Then  one  day,  at  the  end  (rf  the  suraraer 
bef«e  this  one,  David  and  I  had  armed  our- 
sdves  with  driftwood  swofds  and  horseshoe- 
crab  sindds  and  scaled  the  dune.  Up,  up,  and 
over  the  hump  we  went,  and  found  ourselves 
in  a  great  lap  (A  soft  white  sand,  hiddoi  irom 
everythii^  but  the  sky;  bdund  it,  the  ground 
falling  <^  through  a  tangle  cA  impassable  un- 
derixrush  into  a  ravine.  At  noon,  even  on  a 
cocA  Sqitember  day,  it  was  tdazing  hot.  and 
then  as  the  afternoon  wore  on  there  were 
shadows;  but  the  shadows  were  fiiendly.  In- 
stead (rf  worrying  about  the  bearded  hemit.  I 
pretended  to  myself  that  the  dune's  ><?cret 
was  that  here  was  the  place  where  t>  n 
might  cone  to  jripe  his  horns.  Pla:  .  .  e- 
\-ous  but  essentially  benign,  the  god  of  the 
physical  wwld,  of  life  itsdf . 

summer  there  had  been  no  sign  of  the 
dog,  but  David  claimed,  me  day.  he  had  seen 
something  move  in  the  imderfarush  bdiind  the 
dune.  Not  an  animal;  a  man.  He  had  gone  to 
investigate,  but  somi  had  come  back,  his  face 
and  arms  red  with  scratches.  "Can't  get  in 
there  very  far,"  he  said.  "I  couldn't  find  any- 
thing." Maybe  the  \Tllagers  were  right,  we 
said.  Maybe  we'll  catch  him  someday. 

But  though  '^e  always  watched,  and  poked 
around  in  the  bramUes  from  time  to  .i-.e, 
there  was  no  more  sign  of  bfe,  and  again  we 
forgot  the  stories  of  the  tramp,  and  the  dune 
became  strictly  our  hideaway.  Sometimes, 
when  Da\id  and  I  were  up  thene  alone,  it  be- 
came our  confessional. 

"What's  the  matter.  David?"  I  asked  one 
day.  because  he  looked  so  sad.  And  it  came 
out  in  great  angry  spurts. 

"I  wanted  to  go  to  camp  this  summer,"  he 
said.  "I'm  too  old  to  stick  around  «ith  kid& 
But  my  mother  wouldn't  let  me.  She    i  i  I 
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lad  to  stay  with  her.  'Now  you  must  be  hus- 
)and  and  son  to  me,  David  dear,'  she  said.  She 
alks  as  if.my  father  were  dead." 

"Do  you  mind  so  dreadfully?"  I  said.  "In 
chool  I  have  friends  whose  parents  are  di- 
orced,  and  they  say  it's  better  than  quarrel- 
ng  parents." 

"Well,  they're  lying.  Lying.  Sometimes  I 
vake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  I  want 
ny  father.  I  want  him  so  badly  I  begin  to  cry. 
'm  too  old  to  cry." 

I  touched  his  arm.  He  shook  himself  an- 
jily. 

;    "I'm  sorr>',"  I  said. 

"Don't  you  tell  anybody,"  he  said,  "or  I'll 
m  you." 

j  After  that,  David  and  I  were  friends  as  we 
jiad  never  been  friends  before.  Every  day  ex- 
lept  when  he  had  a  sailing  class  or  a  tennis 
iCame,  he  came  to  the  beach  uith  us— and 
lometimes,  when  we  would  pretend  to  fight, 
IT  push  each  other  into  the  sand,  I  would  get 
n  odd  feeling  in  my  stomach,  and  a  warmth 
.•ent  through  me  that  was  disagreeable  and 
•leasant  at  the  same  time,  like  eating  a  per- 
mon  too  close  to  the  rind. 
\s  I  found  myself  discovering  certain  things 
ut  myself,  I  found  myself  discovering  the 
on  who  was  Sarah,  my  mother.  She  was 
:.ing  deep  brown  under  the  hot  sun,  and 
body,  as  she  raced  into  the  water,  seemed 
jecome  harder  and  harder,  but  inside  she 
eemed  to  be  giving  way.  On  those  long  days 
t  the  beach  she  talked  more  than  I  had  ever 
£ard  her  talk,  and  I  felt  she  was  destroying  a 
idl;  that  inside  was  a  stranger  I  was  getting 
>  know,  not  the  unapproachable  stranger 
arah  had  been  ever  since  I  could  remember, 
ut  a  charming,  shy  stranger  waiting  to  be 
ooed. 

More  and  more  she  talked  about  the  sum- 
lers  she  had  spent  in  France  with  the  De 
i||zbac  family.  She  had  learned  to  hold  her 
im  with  three^boy  cousins ;  she  had  explored 
nd  danced,  climbed  through  mountain  for- 
tases  and  dug  for  Roman  trophies,  brewed 
erfume  from  the  flowers  in  her  grandmother's 
aiden,  fallen  in  love  with  a  whole  landscape 
ad  learned  about  art.  "Your  cousin  Jacques," 
le  said,  "opened  my  eyes  to  all  that.  He  was 
le  most  marvelous  artist.  He  could  paint 
tqrthing,  he  could  touch  a  piece  of  clay  and  it 
mied  into  something,  a  dog,  a  girl's  head,  a 
"ee.  He  was  the  one  that  taught  me  about 
lenew  art.  What  fun,"  she  said,  "what  glori- 
as fun  we  had.  For  five  summers." 

"And  then  what  happened?"  I  asked. 

"Then  Jacques  died.  And  it  was  all  finished, 
lefun." 

!  "How  did  he  die?" 
"He  had  leukemia.  He  must  have  been  dy- 
ig  the  whole  last  summer,  though  we  didn't 
aOw  it.  He  must  have  been  d>'ing  when  they 
d  that  portrait  of  all  of  us." 
*Were  you  in  love  with  your  cousin 
loques?"  I  said.  "Were  you  going  to  marry 
m?" 

""What  a  strange  thing  to  say,"  she  said. 
X  course  not.  He  was  my  cousin." 
But  I  knew.  All  these  years  she  had  loved 
at  French  cousin,  who  had  died  a  week  he- 
re his  21st  birthday.  And  now,  in  the  person 
Akxandre,  he  had  come  ahve  again. 

the  da>-s  and  evenings  passed.  If  it  rained 
ionot  remember.  If  I  cried  I  do  not  remem- 
r.  And  every*  few  days  Alexandre  would 
y:  "I've  got  to  move.  I  can't  stay  here  for- 
■er."  And  Sarah  would  say,  "Oh,  but  you 
ought  the  good  weather;  it  will  go  with 


you."  I  knew  she  meant  more  than  the 
weather.  She  meant  "Me  . . .  you  brought  me, 
the  way  I've  been  in  these  past  weeks.  That 
will  go  with  you." 

Then  came  the  brightest  day  and  evening 
of  all ;  a  day  for  a  short  while  thick  with  anger, 
but  when  the  anger  cleared,  clearer,  more 
luminous  and  enchanted  than  any  day  before. 
It  was  ver>'  hot  and  still,  and  we  had  been  on 
our  own  beach  all  afternoon.  Sarah  was  mak- 
ing lists  and  writing  out  menus  for  the  party 
that  was  to  take  place  on  Harry's  birthday. 
Alexandre  was  sitting  cross-legged  with  a 
typewriter  on  a  blanket,  writing  letters.  I  was 
making  a  walled  town  at  the  water's  edge.  We 
were  to  have  a  big  supper  that  night  on  our 
beach,  grown-ups  and  children,  and  we  were 
waiting  for  the  first  arrivals.  "When  are  they 
coming?"  I  kept  saying.  I  was  bored. 

"In  a  while,"  Sarah  said. 


"I'm  sorry  I  lost  my  temper," 

Sarah  said  to  her  daughter.  "I'm  sorry  I  slapped  you." 


"Who  are  you  writing  to?"  I  asked  Alex- 
andre. 

"Aly  nephew,  Gerard;  I'm  telling  him 
about  you." 

"Don't  you  dare!" 

"I'll  read  you  what  I've  said:  'Sarah  has 
the  most  charming  daughter.  She  has  hair  the 
color  of  marmalade.  And  enormous  amber 
eyes  and  a  rather  prickly  disposition,  but  she 
makes  me  laugh.  I  think  you  would  change 
your  mind  about  girls  if  you  saw  her.'" 

"Give  it  to  me,"  I  said,  grabbing  for  the 
letter. 

"Don't  be  a  pest,"  said  Sarah.  "Get  a 
book." 

"I'm  tired  of  reading,"  I  said.  That  day  I 
felt  restless.  I  felt,  as  I  hadn't  in  weeks,  like 
annoNing  my  mother. 

'There  u-ould  be  a  miUion  things  to  do,"  I 
said,  "if  there  was  someone  to  do  them  with." 

"The  Ralstons  will  be  here  any  minute." 

"I  don't  mean  that,"  I  replied.  "I  mean  if 
I  had  a  brother  or  sister.  Why  didn't  you  ever 
have  another  baby,  Sarah?" 

"I  couldn't." 

"I've  always  wanted  brothers  and  sisters. 
But  I  guess  it  would  have  been  too  much 
trouble  for  you  to  have  another  baby.  It 
would  have  been  too  much  bother.  I  guess 
you  were  too  busy  doing  .  .  .  nothing." 

"AloTS,  ca  ta,  Sally,"  warned  Alexandre. 


"How  dare  you!"  Sarah  said.  Her  voice 
was  low,  and  it  shook.  "How  dare  you,  you 
wretched  child!"  She  got  up  and  slapped  me 
in  the  face.  "Now  you  apologize." 

Something  in  her  face  scared  me.  "I'm 
sorr>-,"  I  said. 

"Then  say  it  as  if  you  meant  it,"  she  said 
fiercely.  And  she  was  gone,  and  it  was  my 
turn  for  anger. 

"Sometimes  I  hate  her,"  I  stormed.  "I  love 
my  father,  but  I  hate  her.  I  thought  it  was 
better,  but  it's  not,  it's  not,  it's  not." 

"Hate!  Love!  What  do  you  know  about 
those  words!"  Alexandre  was  angry  as  I  had 
never  seen  him.  "Stupid,  greedy,  innocent 
child.  Children  think  they  know.  They  say,  'I 
love  you';  they  say,  'I  hate  you';  but  they 
aren't  kind  enough  to  feel  love,  or  gross 
enough  to  feel  hatred.  You  must  tr>^  to  under- 
stand your  mother,"  he  added  more  gently. 

"But  she  won't  let  me.  She  doesn't  Uke  me, 
Alexandre,"  I  said.  "She  pushes  me  away. 
She's  been  different  since  you've  been  here; 
she's  been  happier.  She  and  my  father  don't 
get  on  too  well.  She's  better  when  he's  away, 
and  lately  things  have  been  really  nice.  But 
before,  most  of  the  time,  well,  she  tries,  but 
you  can  tell.  She  doesn't  like  me."  And  I 
thumped  my  chest,  where  "me"  dwelt,  so 
hard  it  hurt. 

"Don't  be  an  idiot,"  Alexandre  said.  "Can't 
you  see  she  adores  you  ?  She  just  doesn't  know 
how  to  say  it."  Then  he  b^an  putting  his 
typewriter  in  its  case.  "Tell  your  mother, 
nicely,  you're  sorry,  please?" 

"But  - — " 

"It's  going  to  be  a  bad  evening  for  all  of  us 
if  you  don't." 

I  ran  after  her,  and  caught  her,  and  we  both 
said  it  together,  Sarah  and  I. 

"I'm  sorr>'  I  lost  my  temper,"  she  said. 
"I'm  sorry  I  hit  you." 

"I'm  sorry  for  what  I  said." 

"Oh  my  dear,  dear  child,"  she  began,  awk- 
wardly holding  out  both  her  hands,  and  we 
hesitated  on  the  brink  of  something.  Then  the 
moment  was  swept  away. 

We  ate  by  the  pink  reflected  light  of  the 
setting  sun,  the  children  sitting  on  blankets 
on  the  beach;  the  grown-ups  at  tables  set  up 
on  the  bathhouse  porch.  The  Sea  Spray 
group.  Only  Harry  was  missing,  still  away  on 
business,  and  in  his  place  was  Alexandre. 
After  supper,  as  the  sky  darkened,  the 
grown-ups  came  down  to  the  beach  and  sat 
on  the  blankets,  while  the  children  scattered 
up  and  dowTi  the  shore,  looking  for  driftwood 
to  build  a  bonfire.  That  night  Da\id  and  I 
ran  away  from  the  others,  far  up  the  beach, 
and  finally  collapsed  behind  a  grassy  dune. 
We  sat  there  till  it  was  completely  dark,  tell- 
ing things  we  had  no  business  knowing  in  the 
first  place. 

"I  know  a  secret,"  I  said.  "Once,  long  ago, 
my  mother  was  in  love  with  Alexandre's  older 
brother,  my  cousin  Jacques.  And  he  died.  A 
slow,  lingering  death.  And  she's  never  gotten 
over  it.  Even  though  she  married  my  father. 
That's  why  she's  so  sad  all  the  time." 

"That's  not  much  of  a  secret.  I  have  a 
better  one." 

"What?" 

"Something's  going  to  happen  soon,"  said 
David,  and  his  voice  was  all  at  once  bitter. 

"Well,  what?" 

"I  can't  tell  you." 

"Please.  That's  no  fair." 

"No.  Never  mind.  I  really  can't  tell  you. 
You'll  find  out  about  it  sooner  or  later." 
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"All  right,"  I  said.  "Come  on.  We'd  better 
go  back.  They'll  be  worried." 

"Have  you  ever  been  kissed?"  David  said. 
"Of  course  not." 
"Can  I  kiss  you?" 

"No,  of  course  not."  We  looked  at  each 
other,  and  I  felt  the  same  uncomfortable  stab 
of  warmth  I  had  felt  a  few  times  when  we  were 
pushing  each  other  down  on  the  beach.  Then 
I  pulled  my  hand  away  and  said,  "Come  on." 

"Race  you  back,"  David  said.  We  chased 
each  other  up  the  beach,  children  once  more. 


hen  we  got  back  the  bonfire  was  blazing, 
so  big  and  bright  that  it  lighted  up  Castle 
Ugly,  which  for  a  moment  looked  alive,  a 
squat,  humorous  monster  with  a  red  face 
and  50  shining  eyes.  The  grown-ups  had  di- 
vided themselves  into  little  clumps.  Jacob 
Ralston  sat  with  Pansy  and  Sarah,  but  Sarah 
was  at  the  very  end  of  the  blanket,  not  talk- 
ing, her  face  toward  the  sea.  The  children 
were  swinging  torches,  dancing  a  war  dance, 
and  David  rushed  to  meet  them.  I  went  over 
to  Alexandre,  who  held  out  a  hand  to  me. 

"My  friend,"  he  said.  "Go  sit  by  Sarah."  I 
saw  him  looking  at  her,  and  remembered  his 
teasing  words.  She  was  so  cruel  to  me,  and  I 
worshiped  her.  He  still  does,  I  thought.  I  saw 
concern  in  his  eyes,  and  something  else,  some- 
thing I  couldn't  understand. 

Then  Da\dd  detached  himself  from  the 
other  children  and  ran  toward  me,  brandish- 
ing a  torch,  whooping.  "I'm  coming  to  get 
you,"  he  called  as  I  began  to  run.  I  ran  around 
the  grown-ups  and  through  them,  and  then 
around  the  fire  and  around  Sarah.  Three 
times  around  I  ran  while  Sarah  and  Pansy 
and  Jacob  watched,  laughing  at  us.  "Run!" 
Sarah  shouted  at  me.  "Run  quick!  Quick, 
Sally,  run  away  and  hide.  He's  after  you." 
Finally  exhausted,  I  plowed  down  beside 
Sarah,  putting  my  head  in  her  lap.  "Save 
me,"  I  said,  as  David  threw  away  his  torch 
and  tumbled  beside  me,  panting,  grinning. 

Somebody  started  to  sing  softly,  and  soon 
everyone  was  singing  those  songs  you  do,  on  a 
beach  at  night,  around  a  fire.  "I  miss  Daddy," 
I  said,  suddenly  hearing  his  guitar,  his  voice. 

"Well,  he'll  be  down  at  the  end  of  the 
week,"  Sarah  said  with  a  sigh.  There  was 
something  in  her  voice  that  made  me  uneasy. 
But  quickly  I  was  swept  back  into  the  sing- 
ing, the  fire  hot  on  my  face,  and  I  felt  David's 
hand  take  mine.  Our  fingers  curled  around 
one  another  and  we  sat  and  listened  to  the 
others,  to  the  grown-ups  who  knew  every- 
thing—and who  sang. 

Alexandre's  last  days  with  us  were  lost  in 
my  father's  return  and  the  bustle  of  activity 
that  meant  Land's  End  was  marshaling  its 
forces  for  a  party.  The  day  of  the  party  itself 
I  was  sent  off  to  the  Ralstons'  right  after 
breakfast,  returning  after  supper  to  be  hur- 
ried upstairs  past  strange  men  in  red  coats 
who  were  arranging  glasses  and  bottles  on 
temporary  bars,  carrying  trays  of  dishes  from 
one  room  to  another,  shouting  commands. 

I  knocked  on  my  mother's  and  father's 
door.  I  had  scarcely  seen  Harry  since  his  re- 
turn the  night  before,  except  to  say  "Happy 
birthday"  to  him  that  morning  at  breakfast. 
"Come  in,"  Sarah  said.  I  could  hear  the 
sound  of  Harry's  electric  razor  from  the  bath- 
room. Sarah  sat  at  her  dressing  table  in  a  long 
slip  of  shimmering  green  silk,  which  gave  her 
the  lfx;k  of  a  mermaid. 

"Quick  kis' ,"  she  said.  "Anr!  <M.  Because 
it's  late." 


"Hello,  chicken,"  said  Harry,  emerging 
from  the  bathroom,  a  towel  wrapped  around 
him. 

"Out  now,  Sally,"  Sarah  said. 

"Send  Alexandre  to  say  good-night?" 

"Yes,  I'll  send  him.  He's  going  tomorrow, 
you  know.  He's  leaving  for  California." 

I  hadn't  known,  but  I  felt  no  surprise,  only 
a  dull,  empty  feeling. 

Then  the  party  began  and,  watching  from 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  I  saw  Sarah  and  Harr>^ 
and  Alexandre  in  the  hall  receiving  people. 
Sarah  was  wearing  silk  jersey  of  a  green  so 
dark  as  to  look  black,  a  low-cut  sheath  held 
up  by  the  thinnest  of  straps.  She  stood  there, 
no  longer  a  mennaid  but  a  dark  sorceress. 

As  the  party  swelled  and  moved  toward  the 
porch,  a  sallow-faced  man  began  to  play  the 
piano,  quickly,  lightly,  singing  on  this  clear 
summer  night  a  song  about  a  foggy  day  in  a 
faraway  town. 

"Time  for  bed,  Sally.  Your  mother  sent 
me."  It  was  Alexandre,  incredibly  handsome 
in  his  dinner  clothes,  and  dashing,  with 
emerald  studs  in  his  shirtfront. 

"All  right,"  I  said,  getting  up  silently,  not 
looking  him  in  the  eye.  He  followed  me  up  to 
the  tower,  into  my  bedroom,  and  sat  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  while  I  got  in. 

"Good-bye,  my  friend,"  he  said,  holding 
out  his  hand.  "Behave  yourself." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  go,"  I  said.  "It  will  be 
horrid  when  you  go." 

"I've  stayed  much  longer  than  I  meant  to. 
In  two  months  I'll  see  you  in  New  York." 

I  could  feel  my  mouth  twitching  and  the 
tears  spilling  over.  "Winter  isn't  the  same  as 
summer,"  I  said.  "I  hate  New  York." 

"That's  what  you're  crying  for,"  Alex- 
andre said.  "You're  crying  for  the  end  of 
summer.  I  used  to  feel  that  way  when  we  had 
to  leave  Les  Rockers  and  go  back  to  Paris." 

I  said,  "I  guess  Sarah  will  be  sorry  you're 
going,  too.  I  mean,  you  brought  back  those 
summers  in  France  to  her,  and  your  brother, 
the  one  who  died  that  she  was  in  love 
with.  .  .  ."  I  hesitated,  looking  to  see  if 
Alexandre  was  going  to  rise  to  the  bait. 

"I  wouldn't  know  about  that,"  he  said, 
giving  a  funny  short  laugh.  He  looked  bitter, 
unhappy, 

"Don't,"  I  said.  "Don't  look  like  that.  I'm 
going  to  miss  you."  I  put  my  arms  around 
him  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek,  and  I  knew 
it  was  all  right  between  us. 

"I'm  going  to  miss  you,  too,"  he  said. 
Then  he  was  gone. 

Finally  I  must  have  fallen  asleep,  but  the 
noise  woke  me  up  again,  and  I  could  hear  the 
music,  the  pianist  now  joined  by  a  saxo- 
phone, a  drum,  a  bass  fiddle,  and  a  guitar.  I 
recognized  the  guitar  as  my  father's.  I  crept 
out  of  my  room  and  sat  once  more  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  listening  and  watching,  that 
night  at  my  father's  35th  birthday  party.  I 
can  hear  them  still,  the  songs  they  played.  I 
think  they  are  the  loveliest  ever  written, 
those  bittersweet  songs  of  the  late  1930's  with 
the  worldly  lyrics  and  the  haunting  pastel 
tunes;  and  I  can  see  the  people  still,  the  pink 
and  yellow  butterflies  jiggling  and  dipping 
and  clinging  to  the  white-coated  men. 

Harry  was  sitting  in  with  the  band,  as  he 
always  did  at  some  point  during  the  evening 
of  his  birthday  dance,  hunched  over  his 
guitar,  playing  a  nimble  counterpoint  to  the 
pianist's  singing:  "'A  fine  romance,  with  no 
kisses.'"  And  then  the  singing  stopped  and 
Harry  improvised,  with  just  the  drum  brush- 
ing in  the  background. 


Then  he  was  putting  down  his  guitgr  and 
everyone  was  clapping  and  I  saw  him  go  onto 
the  dance  floor  and  cut  in,  not  on  Sarah  but 
on  Pansy.  He  held  her  close,  and  I  had 
funny,  angry  feeling  as  I  watched  them. 

I  looked  for  Sarah  among  the  dancers,  but 
she  was  nowhere  in  sight.  Finally  I  saw  her 
sitting  directly  below  me  on  the  stairs.  She 
was  leaning  forward,  her  anns  clasped  arounc 
her  knees,  one  slim  bronze  sandal  tapping  to 
the  music. 

Then  I  saw  Alexandre  climbing  up  be- 
tween other  couples  who  were  sitting  this 
dance  out  on  the  stairs.  He  stood  on  the  step  \ 
below  Sarah,  saying  something,  and  I  saw  her 
shake  her  head.  They  seemed  to  be  arguing; 
she  stood  up,  and  I  could  see  them  in  profile, 
so  alike;  but  antagonists  now.  Poor  Sarah, 
thought,  sooner  or  later  she  fights  with  every- 
one. Alexandre  kissed  her  hand,  elaborately, 
and  then  he  was  gone,  out  the  front  door. 

Sarah  sat  down  again,  and  presently  I  saw 
Jacob  Ralston  come  up  the  stairs,  holding  out 
his  hand  to  her.  She  drained  her  glass  and, 
taking  Ralston 's  hand,  went  downstairs  to 
dance.  I  turned  away  and  went  through  the 
second-floor  hall  toward  the  turret. 

As  I  did  so,  I  passed  my  mother's  and 
father's  room.  Through  the  open  door  I  could 
see  Pansy.  She  was  sitting  at  the  dressing 
table,  and  she  had  been  crying. 

"Sally!"  she  said,  turning  around,  ix)wder 
puff  in  hand.  "You  scared  me.  I  thought  you 
were  a  ghost  in  that  long  white  nightgown. 
What  are  you  doing  up?" 

"I  heard  the  music  " 

"You'd  better  go  back  to  bed  before  some- 
one catches  you  .  .  .  oh,  my  dear  girl,  too 
late!" 

There,  in  the  doorway,  was  Harry. 

"I  just  woke  up,"  I  said.  "I  was  . . .  looking 

for  Sarah  ...  I'm  going  right  up  "  But  my 

father  seemed  neither  startled  nor  annoyed  at 
the  sight  of  me;  in  fact,  he  seemed  not  to  see 
me  at  all.  He  shook  his  head  in  a  funny,  ab- 
stracted way. 

"Pansy,"  he  said.  "Pansy.  Are  you  all 
right?"  And  the  way  he  said  her  name  was  a 
sigh,  and  the  look  he  gave  her  was  a  caress. 

"Yes,"  Pansy  said,  "yes,  I'm  fine."  And 
she  returned  his  look  with  such  longing  in  hei 
own  eyes  that  I  fled  the  room,  realizing  I  had 
seen  something  not  meant  for  my  eyes. 

So  the  summer  ended.  Most  of  the  peoph 
we  knew  left  the  beach  right  after  Labor  Day 
The  Ralstons  were  gone,  suddenly,  witl 
hardly  a  good-bye.  David  came  over  one  las 
afternoon,  with  a  tight,  unhappy  expressioj 
on  his  face,  and  we    {continued  on  page  184 

"I  am  not  playing  God,"  Gran  said  to 
Sarali.  "But  you,  my  child,  are  tempting  him." 
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How  to  steal  a  dog 


y.  Feed  him  Friskies  Mix.  And  he'll  know 
dog  he  really  is.  Those  crunchy,  golden 
;s  with  their  savory  Flavor  Crust'"  are  some- 
a  dog  can  really  get  his  mouth  around.  Every 
le  crunches  a  chunk,  he  feels  more  loved  and 
He  has  a  sense  of  well-being  after  a  well- 
ed bowl  of  Friskies.  He  should.  Carnation 


loads  Friskies  with  protein.  A  full  twenty  percent 
more  protein  (for  spirit  and  energy)  than  the 
amount  recommended  for  dogs  by  the  National 
Research  Council. 

Feed  a  dog  Friskies  Mix  and  he's  //oirrdog.  Weknow. 
People  have  been  stealing  the  hearts  of  dogs  with 
Friskies  Mix  for  years. 


Friskies' 

MIX 

A  balanced  meal  for  dogs 

^  V  4  *  * 
from  @natiori' 


brand  new 
and  it's 
good  for  you, 
too! 


CREAM 

Of 

OATS 


"  miH  101,51, 

JWEATGERM_ 


THAT'S 
RIGHT! 
NEW  Crean 
of  Oats  is 
extra  blessed 
with  good- 
ness and 

nourishment.  It  provides  the  high- 
protein  food  value  of  tiny,  tender 
oat  flakes,  plus  the  exciting  flavor 
of  added  wheat  germ.  That's  why 
Cream  of  Oats  is  the  happiest  blend 
of  good  eating  and  natural  nourish- 
ment you  will  find  on  your  grocery 
shelf. 

So  why  don't  you  join  the  Cream  of 
Oats  lovers  who  are  making  a  habit 
of  enjoying  this  deliciously,  delight- 
fully diff'erent  hot  cereal  every  day? 
Start  tomorrow! 


BARGAIN  OFFER! 
TEFLON*  COATED 
REGAL  WARE  COOKIE  SHEET 

Just  send  S2.00  in  cash,  check,  or  money 
order  and  a  Cream  of  Oats  box  top  to: 
TEFLON  COOKIE  SHEET  OFFER, 
P.O.  Box  395,  Kcwaskum,  Wisconsin 
53040.  Allow  three  to  four  weeks  for 
delivery.  OfTcr  void  where  taxed  or 
restricted. 
F.xpires  June 
30,  1967. 
U.S.A.  only. 


NEW  CREAM  OF  OATS 


From  a  Dutch  Kitchen 


Next  time  the  kids  come  home  from 
school  wanting  a  snack,  why  not  offer 
them  some  rubbish  ...  or  perhaps  a 
nice  little  billy-goat  paw?  Won't  hurt 
them  at  all,  because  "rubbish"  and 
"billy-goat  paws"  are  Janhagel  and 
Bookepoofjes,  delicious  cookies  you're 
likely  to  find  in  Dutch  kitchens. 

We've  collected  several  recipes  for 
Dutch  cookies,  pastries  and  sweet  cakes, 
most  of  them  quite  simple  to  make,  all 
good  to  eat.  You  might  like  to  eat  them 
as  the  Dutch  often  do:  with  a  cup  of 
good,  strong  coffee  in  the  late  afternoon. 
Or  tuck  them  in  lunch  boxes,  serve  them 
as  light  desserts,  nibble  away  at  any 
time  of  day — you  don't  really  need  an 
excuse  to  eat  Dutch  cookies !  If  there  are 
any  leftover  cookies  (an  unlikely  even- 
tuality) be  sure  to  store  in  an  airtight 
container  to  keep  them  moist. 

ZANDKOEKJES 
(Basic  Butter  Dough) 

Zandkoekjes  means  sand  cookies,  prob- 
ably because  you  can  press  the  dough 
into  little  cookie  molds,  the  way  chil- 
dren press  damp  sand  into  pails  at  the 
beach.  This  is  a  basic  dough,  often  called 
butter  dough;  you  may  add  to  it  a 
square  of  melted  bitter  chocolate,  a  half 
cup  of  chopped  nuts,  and/or  small 
amounts  of  spices  and  flavorings.  Roll 
the  dough  out,  as  described  below,  or 
pinch  off  small  pieces  and  form  little 
balls  or  crescents. 

2  cups  flour,  sifted 
Vz  cup  sugar 

V2  cup  butter  or  margarine 

1  egg,  beaten 

In  a  large  mixing  bowl,  mix  2  cups  sifted 
flour  with  }2  cup  sugar.  Put  in  H  cup 
(1  stick)  slightly  softened  butter  or  mar- 
garine. Using  your  fingers,  crumble  the 
butter  and  flour-sugar  mixture  together 
until  dough  is  like  coarse  meal.  Add  the 
beaten  egg  and  work  it  into  the  dough 
so  that  it  forms  a  ball.  Chill  about  H 
hour. 

On  a  floured  pastry  board,  roll  dough 
out      inch  thick.  Cut  out  circles  about 

2  inches  in  diameter.  Bake  on  a  lightly 
greased  cookie  sheet  at  325°  for  about 
15  minutes,  or  until  lightly  browned. 
Remove  from  cookie  sheet  and  let  cool 
on  wire  racks.  Makes  about  4  dozen 
(2-inch)  cookies. 

GEVULDE  ZANDKOEKJES 

Once  you've  baked  plain  flat  cookies, 
you  can  sandwich  them  together  with 
your  favorite  jam,  with  chocolate,  mo- 
cha, or  orange  butter-cream  frosting,  or 
as  described  below.  When  you  do  that, 
you  have  Gevulde  Zandkoekjes — filled 
sand  cookies. 

1  recipe  Basic  Butter  Dough  (above) 
IV4  cups  confectioners'  sugar,  sifted 
1-2  drops  almond  or  vanilla  extract 
%  cup  raspberry,  strawberry  or  apricot 
jam 

24  (approximately)  perfect  shelled 

nuts  (walnuts,  blanched  almonds  or 
pecans) 

Prepare,  roll  out  and  bake  1  recipe  of 
Basic  Butter  Dough  as  described  above. 
While  cookies  are  cooling,  prepare  the 
glaze:  place  1 34  cui)b sifted  confectioners' 
HUgar  in  a  medium  bowl.  Stirring  con- 
Htantly,  add  to  5  teaspoons  water,  a  few 
drop8  at  a  lime,  until  mixture  is  barely 
thin  enough  to  Mprr-ad.  ^  You'll  need  \c»h 
on  a  humid  day,  more  on  a  dry  one.) 
Stir  in  1  2  dro|>H  almond  or  vanilla 
extract. 


BY  SUSAN  SUTHEIM 

Spread  half  of  the  cookies  with  the 
sugar  glaze,  and  the  others  with  jam 
(about  1  generous  teaspoon  per  cookie). 
Set  each  glazed  cookie  on  top  of  one 
spread  with  jam.  Set  a  nut  on  top  of 
each  cookie,  in  the  glaze,  before  the 
glaze  has  hardened.  Makes  about  18 
filled  cookies. 

JANHAGEL 

This  is  the  cookie  everyone  thinks  of 
when  someone  mentions  Dutch  cookies. 
The  name  is  pure  Dutch  whimsy:  means 
rubbish  or  junk— because  of  the  broken 
nuts  jumbled  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
cookies. 

1%  cups  flour,  sifted 

V2  cup  sugar 

Vi  tsp.  cinnamon 

V2  cup  butter  or  margarine 

1  egg  yolk 

Vz  cup  slivered  or  broken  almonds 
Va  cup  sugar 

In  a  large  mixing  bowl,  mix  1%  cups 
sifted  flour  with  ^2  cup  sugar  and  14 
teaspoon  cinnamon.  Put  in  14  cup  (1 
stick)  slightly  softened  butter  or  mar- 
garine. Crumble  the  butter  with  the 
flour  mixture  until  dough  has  the  con- 
sistency of  coarse  meal.  Add  egg  yolk, 
then  work  dough  into  a  ball. 

Place  dough  on  an  ungreased  cookie 
sheet  and  pat  out  into  an  8xl2-inch 
rectangle.  Sprinkle  dough  with  3-2  cup 
slivered  or  broken  almonds.  Press  nuts 
lightly  into  dough,  then  sprinkle  with 
H  cup  sugar.  Bake  at  325°  for  18-20 
minutes,  until  lightly  browned.  Remove 
from  oven  and  cut  into  lx2-inch  rec- 
tangles. Let  cool  on  cookie  sheet.  Makes 
4  dozen. 

BOOKEPOOTJES 

A  bok  is  a  billy-goat,  and  potjes  are  little 
paws — or  in  the  case  of  billy-goats, 
hooves.  You'll  realize  how  these  cookies 
got  their  name  when  you  see  them 
finished:  covered  with  smooth,  glossy, 
dark-brown  chocolate,  so  that  they  do 
look  rather  like  hooves. 

Vz  cup  broken  nuts  (almonds,  walnuts  or 
pecans) 

2  egg  whites 
Dash  salt 

Vz  cup  sugar 

2  (1-oz.)  squares  semi-sweet  chocolate 
Vz  cup  apricot  or  strawberry  Jam 

Grease  a  cookie  sheet,  cover  it  with 
brown  paper,  and  grease  the  paper. 
Finely  grate  or  grind  ^3  cup  broken 
nuts.  In  a  medium  bowl,  beat  2  egg 
whites  with  a  dash  of  salt  until  stiff. 
Gradually  beat  in  3^2  cup  sugar  until 
mixture  is  smooth  and  glossy  and  forms 
firm  peaks.  Fold  in  -3  cup  finely  grated 
or  ground  nuts.  Spoon  mixture  into  a 
pastry  bag  and  press  out  bars  about 
%xl  inch  onto  the  prepared  cookie 
sheet.  Bake  at  250°  for  1 3^2  to  1 hours, 
until  lightly  browned  and  dry. 

Remove  cookies  from  cookie  sheet  and 
set  on  wire  racks  to  cool.  Melt  2  (1-oz.) 
squares  semi-.sweet  chocolate.  Spread 
half  the  cookies  with  apricot  or  straw- 
berry jam.  Dip  the  rest  of  the  cookies  in 
the  melted  chocolate,  and  set  the  choco- 
late-covered ones  on  top  of  the  ones 
spread  with  jam.  Makes  about  1 3^ 
dozen  filled  cookies  or  3  dozen,  unfilled. 

NOTENRUITEN 

The  Dutch,  who  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
almond-s,  would  probably  u.se  them  in 
th<>H<'  nolcnrin'len,  or  nut  diamonds.  You 
could,  of  courHC,  u.se  walnuts,  pecaiiH,  or 
even  pcariutH. 


1  recipe  Basic  Butter  Dough  (left) 

2  Tb.  milk 

Vz  cup  chopped  or  broken  nuts 
Va  cup  sugar 

Prepare  1  recipe  Basic  Butter  Dou^jh 
described  at  left.  On  a  lightly  sna^ 
cookie  sheet,  pat  dough  into  a  rectanj 
about  8x12  inches.  Sprinkle  dough  iighi| 
with  2  tablespoons  milk,  and  scatter  • 
cup  chopped  or  broken  nuts  over  t: 
dough.  Press  nuts  lightly  into  douki 
then  sprinkle  with  34  cup  sugar.  Bake 
325°  for  about  20  to  25  minutes,  or 
lightly  browned.  Remove  from  oven  a 
cut  into  diamonds  with  l)2-inch  sid 
Let  cool  on  cookie  sheet.  Makes  abi 

3  dozen. 

SURINAAMS  PINDABANKET 

The  Dutch  discovered  peanuts  wh 
they  colonized  Dutch  Guiana  (Surinai 
as  the  name  of  these  cookies— Surini 
Peanut  Cookies— indicates.  If 
haven't  the  patience  to  shell  and  remc 
skins  from  fresh  roasted  peanuts, 
could  use  the  dry-roasted  kind.  In  tl 
case,  be  sure  to  omit  the  salt,  and 
reduce  the  sugar  to  1 3  cup. 

IVa  cups  shelled  unsalted  peanuts,  ski 

removed 
Va  cup  butter  or  margarine 
Vz  cup  brown  sugar,  firmly  packed 
1  egg 

IVa  cups  flour,  sifted 
Va  tsp.  salt 
Vz  tsp.  baking  soda 

Grind  or  chop  coarsely  ^  cup  shel 
peanuts  without  skins;  save  the  otl 
yi  cup  for  decoration.  In  a  large  mix 
bowl,  cream  34  cup  butter  or  margar 
with  }  -2  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sni 
until  fluffy.  Beat  in  1  egg.  Stir  in  %  i 
coarsely  chopped  or  ground  peanuts. 

Sift  1 34  cups  sifted  flour  with  34  t 
spoon  salt  and  3'2  teaspoon  baking  so 
Stir  the  dry  ingredients  into  the  pea 
mixture.  Drop  dough  by  rounded 
spoons  onto  a  lightly  greased  coo 
sheet.  Flatten  cookies  with  a  fork, 
with  the  bottom  of  a  floured  glass,  1 
press  2  or  3  whole  peanuts  into  each  ( 
Bake  at  350°  for  10-12  minutes,  ui 
lightly  browned.  Makes  about  3  3^2  doz 

CHOCOLADEROTSJES 

These  chewy,  very  chocolatey  rotsjet 
little  pebbles  (and  they  do  look 
little  pebbles  when  they're  baked),  1 
be  made  with  walnuts,  pecans  or 
monds. 

1  large  egg  white 
Va  cup  sugar 
Vz  tsp.  vanilla  extract 

2  (1-oz.)  squares  bitter  chocolate,  fini 

grated 
Vi  cup  sugar 
2  teaspoons  water 
Vi  cup  finely  chopped  nuts 

Beat  1  large  egg  white  until  foai 
Gradually  beat  in  34  cup  sugar.  Stii 
3-2  teaspoon  vanilla  extract  and  2  (1- 
squares  bitter  chocolate,  finely  grat 

In  a  medium  heavy  saucepan,  C( 
bine  3^  cup  sugar  and  2  teaspoons  wa 
Heat  gently  until  mixture  bubbles.  C 
tinue  heating,  stirring  constantly,  u 
mixture  turns  deep  golden  brown, 
move  from  heat  and  immediately  sti 
3^  cup  finely  chopped  nuts. 

While  nut  mixture  is  .still  warm, 
it  to  the  chocolate  mixture  and  bi 
well.  Drop  mixture  by  level  teaspo 
onto  a  grea.sed  cookie  sheet.  Bake  at  8 
for  10  15  minutes.  Remove  from  co( 
Hheet  and  let  cool  on  wire  rucks.  Mb 
about  332  dozen.  (ronlini 


COTTAGE  CHEESE  COLESLAW 


Real  cool  coleslaws  need  real  mayonnaise . 
Best  Foods   


What  puts  the  zest  in  coleslaw  best? 
Best  Foods.  It's  real  mayonnaise. 
Full-bodied  so  it  stays  creamy  and  smooth 
even  when  thinned.  Delightfully  tangy. 
Yet,  light  and  delicate  to  bring  out  flavor. 
So  play  it  cool.  Perk  up  wilted  appetites 
with  these  great  coleslaw  ideas. 
But  remember,  it  takes  Best  Foods  Real 
Mayonnaise  to  bring  out  their  best. 


BASIC  COLESLAW 

1  quart  shredded  or  chopped  cabbage 
1/2  cup  BEST  FOODS®  Real  Mayonnaise 
1/2  teaspoon  sah 

SEAFOOD  COLESLAW 

To  basic  coleslaw  add : 

3  tablespoons  catsup 

1  teaspoon  lemon  juice 

1  teaspoon  sugar 

1  (6-1/2  to  7-1/2  oz.)  can 
tuna  or  salmon,  drained 
1/4  cup  chopped  radishes 


COTTAGE  CHEESE  COLESLAW 
To  basic  coleslaw  add: 
1/4  cup  cottage  cheese 
1/4  teaspoon  celery  seed 
1/2  cup  shredded  carrot 
1/4  cup  green  pepper  strips 

CALIFORNIA  COLESLAW 

To  basic  coleslaw  add : 
1/2  cup  quartered  marshmallows 
1  (8-oz.)  can  crushed  pineapple, 
drained 
1  tablespoon  pineapple  juice 


THIS  IS  NO  PLACE  FOR  "SECOND  BEST">.BRING  OUT  THE  BEST  WITH  BEST  FOODS  REAL  MAYONNAISE 


DUTCH  COOKIES  continued 
KLETSKOPPEN 

Since  a  kletskoppen  is  a  chatterbox  or  a 
gossip,  these  cookies  were  undoubtedly 
favorites  of  Dutch  ladies  who  met  for 
midday  coffee  .  .  .  and  conversation,  of 
course. 

IV2  cups  dark  brown  sugar,  firmly  packed 
V3  cup  butter  or  margarine 
IV2  cups  flour,  sifted 
V2  tsp.  cinnamon 
1-2  Tb.  water 

^  cup  coarsely  chopped  nuts 


Cream  IJ^  cups  dark  brown  sugar, 
firmly  packed,  with  H  cup  butter  or 
margarine  until  fluffy.  Stir  in  1)4  cups 
sifted  flour,  '  ■>  teaspoon  cinnamon  and 
1-2  tablespoons  water  (enough  to  make 
a  stiff  dough ).  Work  in  2  3  cup  coarsely 
chopped  nuts. 

Working  with  lightly  floured  hands, 
roll  small  pieces  of  dough  into  balls 
about  1  inch  in  diameter.  Set  them  on 
a  greased  cookie  sheet  with  about  2 
inches  space  between  them.  Bake  at 
375°    for    about    10    minutes,  until 


browned.  Remove  from  pan  and  let  cool 
on  wire  racks.  This  makes  about  4 
dozen  cookies. 

AMANDELBROODJES 

A  broodje  is  a  little  roll.  But  "little  al- 
mond rolls"  is  far  too  modest  a  name  for 
these  succulent,  subtly  flavored  pastries. 
Prepare  the  filling  for  them  up  to  three 
daj's  ahead  of  baking  time.  Then,  with 
the  help  of  frozen  puff-pastry  shells,  they 
can  go  into  the  oven  in  minutes. 


Easy  cleaning  is  just  one  big  difference 
you  get  with  Gas  and  this  new  Vesta  range 


30"  slide-in  Vesta  range 
white  or  colored  top 
and  door  panels.  Easy 
see-through  glass  dov 


20"  Vesta,  16"  oven,  pull- 
out  drip  trays,  deluxe 
lighted  backguard  with 
clock  and  4  hour  timer. 


Every  area  of  this  Gas  Range  is  designed 
to  save  you  work  at  clean-up  time.  Re- 
movable oven  runners;  lift-off  cook  top 
and  burner  caps;  plus  the  popular  Gas 
exclusive,  the  Burner-with-a-Brain*  that 
prevents  messy  boil-over  and  scorching. 

Other  modern  features  that  make  a  big 
difference:  two  big  ovens,  both  with  bake- 
and-broil  facilities  and  true  "keep  warm" 
controls. 

See  the  Vesta  range  at  your  Gas  com- 
pany or  dealer  now.  Or  write  your  name 
and  address  across  this  ad  and  mail  to 
The  Athens  Stove  Works,  Inc.,  Athens, 
Tennessee  37303. 

AMERICAN   GAS  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
•AGA.I^^ark 


For  clean,  modern  cooking, 

Gas  makes  the  big  difference 

...costs  less,  too 


'^  cup  slivered  or  broken  alvionds 

V*  cup  sugar 

Vz  tsp  grated  lemon  peel 

tsp.  ginger 
1  egg,  beaten 

1  (10-oz.)  pkg.  frozen  puff-pastry 

shells  (6) 
1  egg  yolk 
1  Tb.  sugar 


Put  ^  cup  slivered  or  broken  alni'k 
through  the  finest  blade  of  a  food  gri  f 
3  times,  or  pulverize  them  in  a  ble  t 
(30  seconds  at  high  speed,  stir,  g 
30-60  seconds  longer  at  high  spt\ 
In  a  medium  bowl,  mix  the  alm^ 
thoroughly  with  ^  cup  sugar, 
spoon  grated  lemon  peel  and  }i  teasn 
ginger.  Blend  in  1  beaten  egg  and  \  k 
into  a  dough  with  fingers.  Cover  i| 
with  damp  towel,  and  let  rest  in  a  il 
place  at  least  overnight. 

When  ready  to  bake,  let  1  (10 
pkg.  frozen  puff-pastry  shells  t 
Divide  each  shell  into  half.  Pat 
half  out  to  3x4-inch  rectangles.  D  k 
the    almond    dough    into    12  (i| 
parts,  and  make  a  little  stick  abou 
inches  long  from  each.  Put  the  ah  , 
dough  on  the  pastry  squares  and 
pastry  up  around  the  almond  fi 
jelly-roll   fashion.   Moisten  edge 
pastry  with  water  and  pinch  my 
to  seal. 

Place  filled  pastries  on  an  ungr 
cookie  sheet  lined  with  aluminunt 
Brush  tops  with  an  egg  yolk  b' 
with  1  tablespoon  sugar  and  1  t 
spoon  water.  Bake  at  400°  for  20 
utes.  Makes  1  dozen. 

ROZIJNENBROOD 

Rozijnenbrood,  raisin  bread,  is  stai 
fare  at  a  Dutch  breakfast,  and 
at  a  lunch-time  koffietaffel  (0 
table).  It's  rich  enough  to  be  a  da 
and  would  be  an  excellent  ad( 
to  a  tea  table  at  any  hour  of  the! 
We  give  a  range  on  the  spices  b* 
the  Dutch  like  their  Rozijnen 
very  spicy. 

V2  cup  golden  raisins 
Va  cup  dark  raisins 
Vz  cup  butter  or  margarine 
%  cup  sugar 
1  egg 

1  tsp.  grated  lemon  or  orange  rind  1 

2  cups  flour,  sifted 
2  tsp.  baking  powder 
Vz  tsp.  salt 

1  to  iVz  tsp.  cinnamon 
Va  to  Vz  tsp.  nutmeg 
Va  to  Vz  tsp.  cloves 

Soak  34  cup  golden  raisins  and  J; 
dark  raisins  in  warm  water  unti 
and  plump.  Drain  and  set  on 
towels  to  dry.  Grease  a  10-inch  a| 
form  pan  and  line  the  bottom 
greased  brown  paper. 

Cream  yi  cup  butter  or  maij 
with  'ji  cup  sugar.  Beat  in  1  egj 
teaspoon  grated  lemon  or  orange 
Sift  2  cups  sifted  flour  with  2  teM 
baking  powder,  '  i  teaspoon  sail  5: 
1'2  teaspoons  cinnamon,  and  H  ^ 
teaspoon  each  of  nutmeg  and  (' 
Check  to  see  that  the  raisins  are  1 
not,  pat  them  with  paper  towelf* 
they  are).  Put  raisins  into  th ' 
ingredients  and  toss,  coating  i* 
with  flour.  Stir  dry  ingredient* 
raisins  into  butter  mixture  and  * 
well. 

Turn  batter  into  prepared  pan,!* 
out  evenly,  and  bake  at  3.')0°  for  J 
minutes,  until  lightly  browned  i" 
and  a  r-ake  tester  comes  out  df) 
cool  in  pun,  then  remove  side  of  pi 
cut  in  wcdgcH.  Serves  6-8. 


i 


Wowj  for  every  woman: 
the  I  second  I  deodorant 
you  may  need  every  day  whether 
you  know  it  or  not. 


"Norforms, 


the /internal /deodorant, 
kills  germs. ..stops  feminine 
odor  before  it  can  offend. 


physiological  fact,  human 
an  become  immune  to  their 
rs — odors  which  may  be  of- 
to  others.  For  underarm 
est  fastidious  women  use  a 
t  every  single  day. 
omen  have  an  even  more 
problem ..  .daily  internal 
e  odor,  caused  by  internal 
For  this,  a  woman  needs  a 
deodorant. 

can  you  use?  Douching  is  a 
e,  and  doctors  may  say  you 
't  douche  daily.  Now  thank 


goodness,  there's  something  easier, 
and  you  can  use  it  every  day — 
Norforms.* 

Norforms  is  a  tiny  suppository, 
the  size  of  your  fingertip.  Norforms 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  doc- 
tors. It's  as  easy  to  use  as  your 
underarm  deodorant . . .  and  just  as 
W^KSf^'  important. 
^^K^^/t^tk  Here's  how  a  Nor- 
^^^^"^^Bj  forms  works.  After 

^^^^^^^^1  Here's  a  Norforms  .  .  . 
^^^^m^        small  and  easy  to  use! 


insertion,  it  spreads  a  powerful  ger- 
micidal film  that  kills  germs,  and  so 
stops  odor  internally  . . .  before  it 
even  becomes  a  problem.  (And  Nor- 
forms is  so  safe,  it  won't  harm  deli- 
cate tissue.) 

Remember,  even  those  who  love 
you  most  may  hesitate  to  tell  you, 
so  protect  yourself.  Use  a  Norforms 
every  day.  You'll  feel  clean,  fresh, 
and  secure,  because  Norforms  stops 
feminine  odor  internally . . .  before  it 
can  offend. 

Norforms,  the  internal  deodorant. 


THE  NORWICH  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 


It's  in  Your  Mind 

BY  BARBARA  SEAMAN 


The  Girl  from  G.O.R.G.E.O.U.S.:  To- 
day's cover  girl  is  a  real  "swinger,"  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Da\id  Campbell,  a 
University  of  Minnesota  psychologist 
who  has  just  finished  testing  the  voca- 
tional interests  of  100  leading  models. 
The  median  age  of  these  beauties  was 
27,  and  they  had  been 
modeling  for  an  average 
of  five  years.  Most  dis- 
played what  Dr.  Camp- 
bell had  dubbed  "the 
James  Bond  syndrome." 
They  much  prefer  "ex- 
citing, adventuresome 
activities,  including 
those  with  an  abstract 
feel  of  danger."  If  they 
had  not  been  earning 
"up  to  $60  or  $80  an 
hour  just  to  stand  still," 
they  would  have  liked 
to  be  criminal  lawyers  or 
Secret  Service  women. 
They  would  sooner 
starve  than  be  Y.W.C.A. 
secretaries  or  physical- 
education  teachers. 

Professional  beauties 
have  an  aversion  to 
things  hearty  and  ro- 
bust, and  also  to  things 
clerical  and  methodical. 
They  do  not  like  science 
or  scientists  either,  but, 
luckily,  this  has  not 
dampened  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's enthusiasm  for  his 
research.  He  says  there 
should  be  more  research 
to  discover  why  there  is 
a  "basic  antagonism  be- 
tween beautiful  women 
and  science." 


proved  what  sensitive  teachers  have  al- 
ways known,  Dick  and  Jane  books  might 
get  so  interesting  that  parents  will  read 
them  on  the  sly. 

Spice  after  Sixty:  Should  men  over  60  be 
allowed  to  marry  several  wives?  A  Salt 


thereby  stretch  their  small  retirement 
incomes  further.  They  could  all  eat  bet- 
ter, live  more  graciously,  share  nursing 
chores,  share  housework,  stay  more  alert 
and  attractive,  vanquish  loneliness  and 
depression,  and  revive  their  interest  in 
love.  Dr.  Kassel  says,  "Most  impotency 
in  the  aged  male  represents  boredom, 
often  because  of  an  unattractive,  un- 
interested partner.  With  variety,  many 
men  come  back  to  life  sexually.  Also, 
the  problem  of  the  frigid  wife  is  elimi- 


Dlck  and  Jane  in  Dulls- 
ville: Today'sfirst-grade 
reader  is  not  much  more 
swinging  than  the  Mc- 
GufTey's  Eclectic  Reader 
that  grandmother  had 
when  she  was  little.  You 
might  even  say  that 
Dick  and  Jane  lead  ab- 
normally stodgy  lives. 
A  Harvard  psychologist. 
Dr.  David  Olson,  thinks 
that  this  is  too  bad.  The 
dependably  boring  qual- 
ity of  grammar-school 
reading  programs  may 
be  deterring  many  chil- 
dren from  learning  to 
read  faster. 

Dr.  Olson  ran  an  ex- 
periment to  test  Sylvia 
Ashton- Warner's  favor- 
ite hypothesis.  (If  you  read  her  best 
seller,  Teacher,  you  know  that  she  be- 
lieves children  demand  "intense  feeling 
and  meaning"  in  their  stories,  or  else 
their  attention  will  not  be  held  for  long.; 
Dr.  Olson  gave  a  group  of  six-year-olds 
two  very  different  sc-ts  of  words  to 
master.  One  set  had  emotionally  loaded 
words  such  an  hate,  wish  and  kiss.  The 
second  set  had  neutral  words  Huch  as 
come,  kf*p  and  busy.  (Dick  and  June 
always  kee/i  hiuty,  unless  their  mother 
calls,  and  then  they  cf/me.)  The  loaded 
words  stimulatfed  interest,  and  the  chil- 
dren learned  them  much  more  quickly. 

Now  that  a  Harvard  psychologiHl  has 


Should  you  save  your  Selbys  for  special  occasions? 


Definitely  not.  When  you  find  a  shoe  with 
the  impeccable  taste  and  pampering  fit  of 
a  Selby,  you'll  be  looking  for  every  pos- 
sible excuse  to  wear  them.  And  why  not? 
Your  ego  deserves  the  nice  things  that 
Selby's  think-young  fashions  do  for  it. 
And  the  more  you  wear  them,  the  more 
you  appreciate  the  soft,  soft  leathers  that 
Selby  dotes  on  .  .  .  the  meticulous  tailor- 
ing that  suggests  the  custom  shoemaker 


.  .  .  and  the  wonderful  ease  that  is  the 
special  genius  of  Selby.  Every  day  is  a 
special  occasion  when  vou  wear  Selbys. 


S€lbY 


FIFTH 
AVENUES 


Shown:  Upside  Down  aboul  $18,  Othei  Selbys  Itom  $15  lo  $23, 


For  name  of  nearest  retailer,  write  Dept.  J-106-S,  Selby  Division  of  Tfie  United  States  Shoe  Corporation,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45207. 


Lake  City  physician.  Dr.  Victor  Kassel, 
thinks  so.  He  says  that  at  65  the  Amer- 
ican female  has  a  life  expectancy  of  15 
or  20  years.  Only  one  third  of  the  women 
in  this  age  group  live  with  their  own 
husbands  in  a  hou.sehold  of  their  own, 
all  the  rest  are  widowed,  divorced  or 
single.  Their  hopes  for  marriage  are  slim, 
since  there  are  seven  million  golden-age 
females  available  and  only  three  million 
unmarried  males.  And  the  ratio  will  be- 
come even  more  lopsided. 

Dr.  KasHcl  maintains  that  polygyny 
could  add  spice  and  comfort  to  all  their 
lives.  The  aging  wives  and  their  mutual 
husband  would  pool  their  assents,  and 


nated  when  other  partners  are  available." 

Dr.  Kassel  admits  that  some  jealousy 
and  squabbling  might  develop,  but,  he 
says,  this  would  keep  everyone  on  her 
toes  a  goal  to  be  desired  at  this  stage 
of  life.  The  physician  concludes  his  ar- 
ticle in  (leriiitrics  (a  respected  and  se- 
rious medical  journal)  with  this  thought: 
"Rather  than  allow  the  aged  to  continue 
in  their  ^miserable,  unha|)py  state,  so- 
ciety must  change." 

Status  Complaints:  Have  you  ever  had 
any  fainlitig  .spells?  Do  your  hands 
evtfr  tremble  ctiough  to  bother  you? 
Are  you  ever  troubled  with  headaches? 


Not  long  ago,  psyciiiatrists  at 
Columbia-Presbyterian  MecKcal  Cen 
posed  a  list  of  questions  such  as  thes« 
2,000  New  Yorkers.  The  responds 
had  been  chosen  to  represent  every  y 
cational  level,  race  and  religion. 

One  thing  emerged  clearly.  Fashi 
have  changed  since  Victorian  tin 
when,  if  the  novels  are  to  be  belie\ 
fainting  spells  and  headaches  were 
hallmarks  of  well-bred,  delicate  won 
Today,  these  are  the  complaints  of 
lower  classes,  perh 
because  they  do  not 
adequate  medical 

Why  Teen-Agers 
Wrong:  There  is 
ously  more  to  juve 
delinquency  than 
being  poor.  Most  of 
youngsters  who  grov 
in  "high-delinquen 
neighborhoods  nevei 
get  in  trouble  with 
law,  while  some  d( 
quents  come  from 
to-do  families.  Sc 
tists  have  been  tryin 
uncover  the  family 
tors  that  cause 
quency,  and  by  diffe 
roads  of  research  n 
are  arriving  at  the  i 
conclusion. 

In  families  of 
quents,  rich  or  \ 
there  is  a  breakdo\\ 
values  in  the  hom 
general  confusion  al 
what  the  family  sti 
for,  a  loss  of  pare 
confidence  and  lea 
ship.  Especially  stri 
is  the  common  fea 
of  a  father  who  does 
provide  the  back' 
he  should. 

Luckey  on  Love: V 

a  husband  comp 
that  his  wife  is  not 
fectionate,"  most 
pie  assume  he  is  tal 
about  sex.  He  hii 
may  think  he  is  tal 
about  sex.  But  in  re 
he  may  feel  this  \va 
cause  she  isn't  t 
the  time  to  starcl 
shirts  the  way  he 
them,  or  she  nags 
too  much.  Dr.  V.\v 
Luckey,  head  of  ll: 
partment  of  Famil 
lations  at  the  Univt 
of  Connecticut,  rec 
compared  40  h 
marriages  with  4 
happy  ones. 

Dr.  Luckey  f 
that  in  the  happy 
riages  the  husbands  credited  their 
with  being  far  more  "warm  and  lo 
than  the  wives  honestly  thought 
were.  In  the  unhappy  marriage 
husbands  attributed  lesa  warmt 
their  wives  than  the  wives  thought 
had. 

The  difference  between  the  happ 
unhappy  marriages  lay  in  the  pn 
of  old-fashioned  virtues  such  us 
responsibility  and  cooperation, 
each  spou.se  found  the  other  depent 
trustworthy  and  cai)able,  it  was  u 
marriage.  When  each  found  I  lie 
mistrustful,   skeptical   atid  iiiipr 
able,  it  was  a  bad  one. 


Party  Issue-1891 


In  this  October  issue  of  1966,  the  Journal 
gives  a  series  of  parties.  We  had  a  lot  of 
fun  planning  them,  and  hope  you'll  have 
fun  reading  about  them,  and  then  plan- 
ning your  own.  Parties,  it  seems,  are  a 
tradition  at  the  Journal.  Seventy-five 
years  ago,  in  1891,  our  October  issue  was 
devot«d  in  large  part  to  the  current  party 
scene,  concerning  itself  with  much  the 
same  sorts  of  things  our  present  one  does: 


what  kind  of  party  to  give,  food  to  serve, 
party  etiquette,  the  latest  fashions.  Here 
are  some  excerpts:  you'll  find  the  lan- 
guage may  sometimes  be  amusing,  some 
of  the  ideas  naive,  and  through  it  all,  a 
prevailing  nostalgia;  but  don't  be  sur- 
prised if,  as  we  did,  you  find  some  ideas 
that  are  as  good  now  as  they  were  in 
grandmother's  day. 

"Giving  an  afternoon  tea.  An  afternoon 


tea  is  so  simple,  so  easily  managed,  and 
so  informal  an  affair  that  the  most  timid 
and  inexperienced  matron  need  not  doubt 
her  ability  to  give  one  that  shall  pass  off 
easily  and  agreeably  to  all  concerned. 

"On  the  day  of  the  tea,  the  house,  of 
course,  is  swept  and  garnished,  and  made 
as  attractive  as  possible  with  cut  flowers 
and  potted  plants.  A  band  may  discourse 
dulcet  strains  from  some  convenient  al- 
cove; or  a  daughter  of  the  house  may 
play  softly  on  the  piano,  giving  an  agree- 
able under-current  to  the  hum  of  conver- 


Recipes,  Recipes, 
Recipes,  Recipes, 

or,  four  ingenious  ways  to  make  a  delish 

fish  dish 


'iFTishkehob: 


A  meal-on-a-stick.  Thaw  slightly  1  pkg.  (7  oz.)  4-Fishermen 
Breaded  Scallops  and  1  pkg.  (8  oz.)  4-Fishermen  Breaded 
Shrimp.  Meanwhile,  parboil  20  small  onions  in  salted  water; 
drain.  Simmer  20  fresh  whole  mushrooms  2  or  3  mins.  in 
small  amount  of  the  onion  water  and  drain.  Combine  Vi  c. 
salad  oil,  1  t.  seasoned  salt  and  Va  t.  crushed  orcgano.  Mari- 
nate onions  and  mushrooms  in  seasoned  oil.  Alternate  scal- 
lops, shrimp,  onions,  and  mushrooms  on  skewers.  Arrange 
skewers  on  shallow  pan.  Bake  10-15  mins.  in  a  moderately 
hot  (425'  F.)  oven,  turning  once  or  twice  and  brushing  well 
with  seasoned  oil.  Makes  4-6  generous  portions. 

2.  ^ish  Crisps  ^empura : 

Exotic  hors  d'oeuvre  or  main  dish.  Heat  i-i'ishermcn  Fish 
Krispj  (crispy  on  fhe  outside,  flaky  on  the  inside).  Serve  hot 
with  tempura  dip:  1  chicken  bouillon  cube,  '/i  c.  hot  water, 
2  t.  soy  sauce,  1  t.  sugar,  1  t.  prepared  horseradish,  Vi  t.  each 
MSG  and  [X)wdcred  ginger,  and  1  T.  sherry.  (Serve  batter- 
fried  vegetables  with  this  dij>,  too') 


(who  bring  you  breaded 
shrimp,  breaded  scallops, 
Fish  Sticks,  and-NEW- 
Fish  Krisps  (flaky  fish 
fingers  in  a  crunchy  batter 
coating).  All  waiting  for 
you  now  in  your  grocer's 
freezer. 


J.  Casserole  Cakh: 

Fish  baked  in  a  great  new  sauce.  Heat  4-Fishermen  Fish 
Krisps  or  Fish  Sticks  according  to  directions.  Combine  1  can 
Cheddar  cheese  soup  with  \\  c.  milk,  2  T.  chili  sauce,  and 
V-i  t.  each  chili  powder  and  Worcestershire  Sauce.  Heat  and 
stir  until  sauce  is  hot  and  smooth.  Spoon  over  Fish  Krisps  or 
Fish  Sticks  and  bake  in  350°  F.  oven  till  bubbly. 

4.  ^ish  (5m(i>rrebr(i)d: 

Translation:  Famous  Danish  Open-Face  Fish  Sandwich.  Heat 
4-I"ishermen  Fish  Sticks.  Meanwhile,  marinate  shredded  cab- 
bage and  paper-thin  cucumber  slices  in  dilled  sour  cream 
(' )  c.  dairy  sour  cream,  Vi  t.  each  dill  weed,  salt  and  sugar, 
2  t.  vinegar,  well  mixed).  Butter  large  slices  of  rye  bread  and 
cut  in  half;  cover  one  half  with  cabbage-cucumber  mix- 
ture. Cover  other  half  with  I'ish  Sticks.  Garnish  sticks  with 
reinoulade  sauce  c.  mayonnaise,  '/i  t.  tarragon,  I i  t.  ilry 
mustard,  1  t.  each  capers,  (hopped  parslSy,  and  anchovy  paste, 
1  T.  chopped  sweet  pickle,  well  mixed).  Don't  forget  a  fork 
with  this  one ! 


sation;  or  a  sweet-toned  music-box 
lend  its  tinkling  accompagiment  t 
mild  festivities  of  the  occasion. 

"The  refreshments  are  of  the  sin 
kind ;  tea,  cotTee,  chocolate,  or  coco 
served,  or  any  two  of  these.  Thin 
of  bread  and  butter,  or  sandwiches 
fancy  biscuits  are  provided;  and 
may  be  added,  or  not,  as  one  choow 
goes  on  with  charming  ease  and 
mality,  every  one  enjoying  the  occ: 
The  most  awkward  person  is  not 
bled  as  to  the  disposition  she  shall 
of  her  hands,  for  they  are  legitin 
occupied. 

"The  term  'afternoon  tea'  seen 
most  wholly  to  have  superseded  'k 
drum,'  which  a  year  or  two  since  w: 
popular  appellation  for  any  sort 
afternoon  gathering.  The  word  \ 
drum,'  by  the  way,  is  said  to  have 
nated  in  the  army,  where  officers'  \ 
receiving  their  friends  of  an  after 
were  wont  to  place  the  tea  equipa 
the  head  of  a  drum.  If  a  lady,  hov 
wished  a  little  change  and  novelty 
style  of  her  invitations,  she  may  issi 
cards  for  a  'kaffee-klatsch,'  whei 


imiiiKiHiiiiiiijiiaiiiiiHiiiigiaiiii  g 

ALOUYS  AND  RAMON 
By  Elizabeth  Stone  O'Neill 

They  are  walking  in  the  valley 
By  springing  shoot  and  young  pt 
tree 

And  along  each  lovely  alley. 
But  ah,  Ramon,  they  do  not  wa^ 

as  we. 

They  are  kissing  in  the  meadows 
Where  the  light  winds  touch  the 
and  brush  it  free 
Of  despair  or  clinging  shadows. 
But  ah,  Ramon,  they  cannot  kiss 
as  we. 

They  are  weeping  by  the  gorges 
Where  the  dark  Moor  dies  by  th 
dead  Christian's  knee. 

But  when  women  make  their  dirge 
No  one  mourns,  Ramon,  as  bitte 


Let  the  sedges  sprout  beyond  us 
Summerly,  and  new  birds  sing  ii 
cork  tree. 
My  Ramon,  for  flesh  must  leave  us 
.  .  .  No  one  shall  forget  as  utter, 
as  we. 

llliliillglglllljlllglllljllglllllilllgjiagE 

course,  coffee  will  be  served,  thoui 
may  also  be  offered."  [If  you  thouj 
some  of  us  here  did,  that  a  "\ 
klatsch"  was  a  more  contemporary 
vation,  be  advised  to  the  contrary. 

Excerpts  from  the  "Etiquette  of  E« 
Parties:  To  a  party  of  twenty  gui 
less,  the  hostess  writes  personal 
which  may  be  sent  as  late  as  the  da 
ceding  the  event,  though  three  o 
days  earlier  assures  the  guest  that 
she  has  not  been  taken  up  at  th 
mometit  to  (ill  the  place  of  .some  on 
has  declined.  'Very  Bohemian,'  a 
the  |)er.s()n  invited  that  the  mat 
dress  is  not  important.  To  an  inl* 
party  like  this  a  visiting  friend  n  ^ 
taken  along." 

"For  Children's  Parties.  tli<n>^* 
end  of  prelly  novelties.  Among  llul 
n  :  r  -'iwx  It  d  by  sonic  older  young  |)| 
fa    iliar  slorieH  rcprcHcntcd  by  I 
t  I  nic  ( .\,  r<  i.*  »;  n<ti  ig  (coif/| 


h 


\bu  re  twice  as  confident  with  new 

[.W  Haroer  Cocktails 


instant 
prepared  cocktails 
made  only  with 
famous  name  brands 


u  know  you're  getting  the  best  when  you  select  these  pre- 
red  cocktails.  The  name  on  the  label  is  your  promise  of 
ality.  For  the  first  time.  l.W.  Harper  gives  a  Bourbon 
hisky  Sour  genuine  Kentucky  Bourbon  flavor  and  makes  a 
at  Kentuckv  Bourbon  Manhattan.  And  here's  news  for 


Martini  and  Daiquiri  lovers:  For  the  driest  Martini  you'll 
ever  enjoy,  try  the  only  Martini  Cocktail  made  with 
Imported  Plymouth  Gin. Our  Imported  Cruzan  Rum  Daiquiri 
brings  home  the  true  spirit  of  the  Islands.  So  keep  a  closet 
full  of  quality  handy  — it's  the  best  way  to  say  "Welcome". 


MANHATTAN,  DAIQUIRI,  WHISKY  SOUR.  62.5  PROOF;  MARTINI,  72.5  PROOF  ©  SCHENLEY  DISTILLERS  COMPANY,  N.Y.C. 


How  to  buy  a  bra 

1.  Spend  five  minutes  in  the  fitting  room  of  a  good  store 
with  several  bras— not  just  a  Bah. 

2.  Try  each  one  on.  It's  the  only  way  to  tell  if  a  bra  fits 
...provided  you  understand  what  "proper  fit"  means. 

3.  Clip  out  this  test  and  take  it  with  you  for  a  free  fitting. 
It  will  probably  mean  a  better  figure  for  life. 


o  1966  BAU  BRASSIERE  COMPANY.  INC..  16  EAST  Mm  STREET.  NEW  WW 


Yes  No 

□ 


□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Can  you  feel  the  shoulder  straps? 
Does  the  bra  gap  out  in  the  cleavage? 
Does  the  back  hike  up? 

Do  you  have  to  wear  the  straps  short  to  get  the  uplift  you  like? 

Does  the  bra  feel  tight?  Or  loose? 

Do  you  overflow  the  cups?  Or  not  quite  fill  them? 


If  you  had  any  Yes's— you  have  the  wrong  bra. 


□ 


□ 
□ 


□  1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Does  the  lift  come  from  under  the  cups? 
Does  the  back  he  low? 

Do  the  straps  just  lie  there  on  your  shoulders ...  good  lazy  straps,  supporting  no  weight? 
Do  the  straps  move  as  freely  as  you  move? 
Does  the  bra  cling  at  the  cleavage— leaving  no  gap? 

If  the  bra  does  these  things,  it's  the  right  bra. 


Buy  it. 


We'll  take  our  chances  that  it's  a  Bah.  Would  you  believe  that  the  right  bra  could 

make  such  a  difTcrcnce?  All  you  feel  in  a  Bali  is  beautiful 


P?TY  ISSUE  continued 

V,  is;  tableaux  vivants  grouped 
(r  1  illustrated  copies  of  such 
fa  iliar  books  as  Alice  in  Won- 
iimd.  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy, 
01  even,  Mother  Goose;  ring 
gi  es  around  the  favor  tree, 
ei  etc.,  are  all  charming  di- 
v<  ions."  [Tableaux  vivants 
or  ving  statues,  both  pastimes 
of  by-gon6  era,  might  happily 
bf  evived;  and  if  your  chil- 
dii  aren't  up  on  Little  Lord 
F,  ntleroy,  try  substituting 
B'lsey  Twins,  Dr.  Seuss,  or 
P.iutsA 

01  bonnet  frames  may  be 

items  these  days,  but  if 
.,  I  iiii  find  some,  throw  a 
B>net    and    Necktie  Eve- 
ni  .  [Substitute  "high  camp" 
(o  utter  whimsicality"  if  you 
\     "For  utter  whimsicality 
I'sence  of  all  stiffness  in 
1  iiing  party,  the  Bonnet 
l  annot  be  excelled.  In- 
im  ten  to  twenty  of  the 
^irls  you  know,  and  ask 
I  bring  with  her  a  pair  of 
a  thimble,  and  an  old 
'  frame  of  any  age,  size 
The  frames  must  be 
'  fly  bare,  but  each  young 
ill  be  asked  to  contrib- 
iiigh  material    old  rib- 
ik,  velvet,  artificial  flow- 
feathers— to  trim  an  av- 
lionnet,  allowing  gener- 
asure.  Send  invitations 
.;my  young  men  as  girls, 
k  each  to  bring  any  stuff 
■  er,  enough  to  make  a 

A  hen  your  guests  have  as- 
ie  )led,  the  first  step  is  to 
ii  if  the  company  into  pairs, 
rt  'Partner  cards'  having 
Irawn,  the  lady  and 
nan  holding  No.  1  go  to- 
10  the  tables  where  the 
.ribbons,  etc.,  have  been 
'd;  and  while  he  chooses 
I     iiiet  and  the  materials 
vl  h  he  thinks  most  appro- 
'    .  .she  picks  out  from  an- 
jiile  the  piece  of  goods 
w  i,  she  thinks  will  make 
li  the  most  becoming  neck- 
it  Then  they  procure  a  sup- 
>l"  if  needles  and  thread  pro- 
liy  the  hostess  and  sit 
.1)  sew.  Continue  pairing 
ifi  ntil  each  lady  is  busily  en- 
ra  !  with  a  gentleman  and  a 
> ,  and  each  gentleman  is 
his  attention  to  a  lady 
bonnet.  As  neither  is 
u  jsed  to  gi%'e  the  other  any 
le  or  advice,  the  fun  is  end- 
es 

Vt  the  expiration  of  the 
-ir  set,  the  hostess ringsa  bell, 
m  each  pair  of  contestants 
»■  ?nt  themselves  with  a  bon- 
lein  place  and  necktie  ar- 
■«ued  with  all  the  art  its  fair 
Hier  can  muster."  Prizes  are 
»*  ded  and,  from  a  list  of 
iggestions,  include  "corn- 
r    cases    for  needle 


e  all  bemoaned  the  fine, 
■  of  conversation.  Folks 

I ears  ago  did  something 
t  it— "Progressive  Con- 
ition  Party.  For  a  Pro- 


For  instant  heat  control...low  cost,  too, 

cook  with  gas. 


Blue  Star  Homes  feature  gas  cooking 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 


eos  C  666 


gressive  Conversation  Party,  cards  are  pro- 
vided with  topics  or  questions  for  each  lady. 
WTien  the  bell  rings,  each  man  finds  his 
partner  and  converses  on  the  topic  assigned 
till  the  time  is  up,  and  passes  on  to  the  lady 
above,  and  so  on,  till  he  has  conversed  with 
every  lady.  The  balloting  then  begins,  the 
ladies  voting  for  the  man  they  found  most 
entertaining,  the  men  for  the  lady.  The 
largest  number  of  votes  calls  for  the  head 


prizes,  and  the  least  for  the  foot  prizes." 

From  the  many  fashion  tips,  these  "Sug- 
gestions for  October.  Long  sleeves  will 
continue  in  fashion  during  the  winter.  And 
the  women  who  like  delicate  lace  ruffles  fall- 
ing down  over  their  hands  and  making  them 
look  small,  may  indulge  in  this  fancy,  and 
not  only  have  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
in  good  taste,  but  also  that  it  is  a  fashion 


approved  of  by  the  Queen  [Victoria]  of 
England. 

"The  Spanish  fashion  of  wearing  a  deep- 
red  rose  in  the  hair,  just  behind  the  ear,  is  be- 
ing copied  to-day  by  women  who  are  inclined 
to  picturesque  hair-dressing.  The  American 
woman  looks  well  with  either  a  red  or  a 
white  rose  placed  as  described,  as  her  com- 
plexion is  sufficiently  delicate  to  permit  the 
use  of  either."  end 


Ever  notice  how 
when  products 
compete 
with  each  other, 


JOE'S 


they  get  better. 

MAX'S  FOOT  LONG  HOT  DOGS 


1 


HOT 
DOGS 


Write  for  our  free  booklet  that  tells  how  competition  makes  thinjjs  better.  /  "^'jf."  ' 
Brand  Names  Foundation,  Inc.  292  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y.  I0017  V- 


Looking  Ahead  to  Christmks 

By  JOAN  PAULSON 

Why  bring  up  Christmas  before  Hal-  LEBKUCHEN 

loween  jack-o'-lanterns  have  even  shown  Making  this  most  ancient  of  c()i« 

their  faces?  Here's  why— because  a  little  traditionally  signals  the  beginning  ( ht 

forethought  and  a  few  preparations  Christmas  baking.  It  keeps  pract 

right  now  can  cut  in  half  the  frenzy  of  forever — if  you  hide  it  carefully  en. 

the  final  holiday  chores,  reduce  money  Dissolve  2  teaspoons  instant  coll 

spent,  eliminate  nerves  frazzled  hunting  3  2  cup  boiling  water.  Cool.  Start  ht 

for  last-minute  gifts.  (And,  after  all,  oven  to  375°.  Combine  in  a  bow 

wasn't  this  the  year  you  were  going  to  cups  sifted  flour,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1 

Plan  Ahead?)  spoon  double-acting  baking  powdt 

Quick  Christmas  cooking  is  the  Jour- '   teaspoon  ground  cloves,  1  teaspoo  ,, 

nal's  aim  for  1966.  Wait  till  you  see  the  spice,  1  teaspoon  cinnamon,  and  lup 

huge  December  food  issue—it  tells  how  chopped  walnuts.  Beat  3  egg  yolks 

to  reduce  the  traditional  Christmas  electric  mixer  or  rotary  beater  till 

cooking  to  a  super-quick  30  minutes  of  and  pale  lemon-colored, 

work  time,  at  the  most,  per  recipe.  Gradually  add  1 3  2  cups  brown  s  if, 

And  right  now  in  October  you  can  lay  firmly  packed,  beating  constantly,  tir 

the  foundations  of  the  cooking  miracles  in  half  of  flour  mixture.  Add  coffe<ii(| 

you  will  perform  come  Christmas.  blend.  Add  remaining  flour  mixtunnd 

Start  collecting  containers  to  fill  with  mix  well.  Turn  into  greased  lo'ixl'ji 

Christmas  gifts  of  food:  for  instance,  all  1-inch  jelly-roll  pan,  spreading  hg 

those  coffee  and  other  kinds  of  cans  that  evenly.  Bake  25  minutes.  Cool  in  n 

come  with  handy  removable,  replace-  Just  before  eating  the  Lebkuchen  ou 

able  plastic  tops.  can  frost  it  with  a  butter  cream  ma 

For  vegetable  relishes  (the  how-to's  are  creaming  2  cups  confectioners' 

coming  in  December),  we're  collecting  with  34  cup  soft  butter  or  margarii 

containers  that  give  a  hint  as  to  what  then  stirring  in  1  unbeaten  egg  \ 

they  hide,  such  as  an  old-fashioned  bean  Frosting  doesn't  keep  or  mail  well 

pot,  some  of  those  covered  soup  bowls  Lebkuchen  is  going  through  the 

that  look  like  cabbages,  others  shaped  better  forgo  frosting;  you  might  jusi 

like  tomatoes,  cabbages,  pumpkins.  along  the  recipe. 

Wine  jellies  are  very  appropriate  in  Cut  Lebkuchen  into  lx2-inch  bt 

small  brandy  snifters  or  in  those  8-oz.  1-inch  squares.  Makes  75  bars, 

all-purpose  wine  glasses  that  are  so  squares.  (Youmaywanttomailitim 
fashionable  now.  (They  can  be  had  at 

prices  from  the  dime-store  range  on  up.)  INDIVIDUAL  FRUITCAKES 

While  we're  on  the  subject  of  jellies . . .  Here  is  a  fruitcake  recipe  that 

now  is  the  time  to  buy  all  the  bottled  or  delight  even  those  who  insist  they  < 

packaged  pectin  that  you'll  need  for  like  fruitcake!  And,  like  all  fruito 

Christmas  jellies— and  the  special  jelly  it  gets  better  as  it  gets  older, 

glasses,  too,  if  you  use  them.  As  many  Try  baking  these  in  small  bread 

Journal  readers  discovered  last  year  or  1-lb.  coffee  cans,  and  giving 

when  they  set  out  to  make  our  five-min-  "pans"  with  the  cakes.  Line  the  bo 

ute  gift  jellies  . . .  precious  pectin  is  hard  and  sides  of  the  pans  with  oiled  b 

to  find  at  Christmas  because  many  brown  paper  first, 

stores  have  it  in  stock  only  in  the  fall.  For  the  topping :  Melt  J^cupbuti 

For  Christmas  gifts  to  relatives  and  margarine.  Add  2  cups  brown 

friends  overseas,  the  mailing  deadline  is  (.firmly  packed)  and   34  cup 

not  too  far  away.  Parcels  going  by  reg-  brandy.  Spoon  2  tablespoons  of  the 

ular  mail  should  be  sent  before  the  ture  in  each  of  12  small  (532x3x2- 

following  dates:  bread  pans,  or  34  cup  each  into  6  ( 

Far  East  October  15th  coffee  cans.  Cook  2  cups  dried  api 

Africa  November  1st  and  2  cups  dried  prunes  according 

Near  East  November  1st  bel  directions.  Cool.  Spread  whole  cc 

Europe  November  10th  dried  prunes  and  apricots  aroum 

South  and  Central  America  and  the  bottom  of  the  pans  (if  you're  usin 

West  Indies  November  10th  small  bread  pans,  quarter  the 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  December  1st  first).  Fill  in  any  gaps  with  ca 

For  Armed  Forces  overseas,  greeting  cherries  and  candied  pineapple  ch 

cards  and  parcels  should  be  mailed  be-  To  make  batter:  Cream  1  cup  sht 

tween  October  21  and  November  10.  ing  and  2\'2  cups  dark  brown 

Air  mail  is  available  to  most  countries,  (firmly  packed).  Beat  in  4  eggs.  Si 

so  if  you  miss  a  deadline,  packages  can  gether  4  cups  all-purpose  flour,  1 

go  by  air  before  December  10th  and  get  spoon  soda,  132  teaspoons  salt,  3. 

there  by  Christmas.  spoon  each  ground  ginger,  allspio 

You  can  send  a  gift  of  your  own  cook-  cloves,  and  1  teaspoon  each  gi 

ing  to  a  soldier  overseas  if  you  mail  only  cinnamon  and  nutmeg, 

sturdy,  nonperishable  goodies  such  as  To  the  brown  sugar-shortening 

hard  candies,  fruitcakes  and  unfragile  ture,  add  32  cup  prune  and  3  2  cup 

cookies  and  pack  them  carefully  in  tins  cot  juice  and  3:)  cup  apricot  brand 

or  sturdy  boxes.  ternating  with  the  flour  mixture, 

In  case  you  don't  have  a  special  serving  half  a  cup  of  the  flour  mi> 

soldier  overseas,  USO  will  be  happy  to  Now  add  1  cu|)  chopped,  dried,  unci 

distribute  gifts  or  Christmas  cards  to  prunes,  1  cup  ch()|)ped,  dried,  unci 

various  military  units  in  Vietnam,  in-  apricots,  1  cup  chopped,  candit'd  eh' 

eluding  hospitals.  Just  address  lh«  m  to:  and  2  cups  chopped  walnuts  or  |> 

that  you  have  mixed  with  the  rOH 

Vu?.                ■      .....  half,  up  of  flour.  1 

APO  San  Francmco  96243  ^J.^^          ^„  ,.,„        ^  | 

Some  traditional  Christmas  cakes  and  at  326"  for  1  to  1 3  2  hours  or  until  a  ^ 

cookies  get  better  as  they  age,  making  tester  iromes  out  clean.  (Allow  2 

them  ideal  food  gifts  for  Mending  over-  for  a  "cofTee  can"  cake.)  Stand  in  " 

seas  (or  for  nibbling  on  till  (JhrlHtmas).  on  wire  racks  to  cool.  Wrap,  pan  bi 

ll<Te  are  t  wo  of  our  favorites:  in  hi-avy  foil.  Healing  well.  'i 


It's  a  new,  different  kind  of  dressing  that 
goes  on  like  mayonnaise, but  goes  wild! 
Wild  on  tomatoes.  It's  blended^^^ 
with  18  herbs  and  flavors,  ^^^fm^ 
*^^^Wild  on  potato  salad,  ^i*^ 
\    7  And  you  don't  have  to  add  a  thing. 
Wild  on  tuna,       American's  got  flecks 
of  flavor  that       you  can  see^^^^"^ 
Wild  on  sandwiches.  Go  wild  .-^^p— -iy 
with  new  American  Dressing.^^^^5^ 

Anderson,  Clayton  St  Co. 

/ 


KITCHEN  MESSAGE  CENTERS 

The  handiest  family  message  center  is  at  the  center  of  householc 
activity,  in  the  kitchen,  near  a  phone.       By  Elizabeth  goetsc» 

Left:  Neat  and  handy,  this  note 
center  is  made  by  gluing  or  tacking 
bulletin-board  cork  inside  a 
cabinet  door.  Add  a  calendar  to 
keep  dates  straight,  roll  of  adding 
machine  paper  for  notes,  and  a  cracke 
basket  for  pencils  and  tacks. 


Below:  Sleek  and  useful,  this 
18-inch  round  black  slate  is  easy  to 
hang  and  large  enough  for  many  a 
message.  By  Mort  Marton. 


AT 


Lett:  Walnut  that  frames  cork  (for 
pin-ups)  and  blackboard  (for  jottings) 
forms  handy  ledge  at  the  bottom.  It 
may  be  hung  either  vertically 
or  horizontally.  Ready-made  in 
12  X  23-inch  size  at 
Designed  For  Living,  131  East 
57th  St.,  New  York  City.  Or  devise 
your  own  to  fit  a  special  place; 
picture  molding  makes  it  simple  to  do. 


Combination  recipe 
and  note  center 
(useful  above  a 
desk)  Includes  a 
cookbook  shelf  and 
recipe  files,  slots  for 
phone  book  and 
appliance  Instruction 
pamphlets.  Can 
be  built  to  fit  space 
available.  Include  a 
pencil  sharpener 
and  list  of 
phone  numbers. 


You  can't  miss  seeing  the 
note  when  it's  held 
at  eye  level — even  a  child's— 
by  a  clip  with  magnetic 
back.  Magnets,  such  as  these, 
stick  to  any  steel 
appliance  or  cabinet.  From 
Azuma,  666  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York  City. 


Telephone  Caddie  with  room 
for  personal  directory  and 
plenty  of  notepaper  has 
drop  door  that  makes  handy 
writing  surface.  Hangs  on 
wall  at  sitting  or  stand-up 
heights.  By  Caloric,  In 
models  that  mount  right 
or  left  of  wall  phones. 


Illcislrnlliint  hy  John  t.  JohM 


Vutiiew  color  in  ydurlife,..quick! 

(^Anything  from  pillows  to  pump§  can  look  qewTexciting 
and  colorful  iq^less  than  arihour?Ifs  easy  with  I^t 


ishion  up  yesterday's  pullover 
ithsubtlenew  Green.  It'stoday! 


Brighten  a  bedspread!  See  what  happens  when  you  dye  a  bedspread  a 
vivid,  almost  violent  color.  Try  a  startling  Blue,  glowing  Gold,  hot  Orange! 


Even  vinyl  plastic  shower  curtains  can  burst  into 
fresh  new  color  with  Rit!  How  about  this  sunlit  Gold? 


Lingerie  looksgay  again  in  shock  colorsr 
Turquoise,  Kelly  Green,  even  Tangerine! 


^ur  washer  does  the  work -you  get  the  credit/  Color  your  life  new  with  Rit! 

t's  so  incredibly  easy!  All  Purpose  Rit  brings  exciting  new  color  to  most  washable  nnaterials— even  things  you 
lever  dreamed  you  could  dye!  Washable  lampshades  and  vinyl  plastic  shower  curtains  take  to  Rit  color  as 
^)eautif  u  I  ly  as  a  scatter  rug.  Just  pickyour  color.  You  simply  can't  help  getting  beautiful  results-in  less  than  an  hour! 

(P.  S.  Every  item  featured  above  was  actually  dyed  with  Rit.  Wish  we  had  space  to  show  you  all  35  exciting  Rit  colors') 


^Geod  Hous«keeplng3 


Golor  it  with  I^- 

right  in  your  washerF^u'U  be  proud  of  the  results...  proud  of  yourself f 


HOW  AMERICA  LIVES.  Friends  call  him  "Mr.  President."  Columnists  hang  on  his  every 
word.  He's  George  Romney,  governor  of  Michigan,  likely  front-runner  at  the  G.O.P.  convention. 
For  the  Romneysjifeis  frenetic  now.  Here's  how/they're  taking  it.  BY  ERNEST  HAVEMANN 


The  George  Romney  Family: 

ALL  ABOARD  FOR  THE 

WHITE  HOUSE! 

Every  American  family,  however  humble,  inevitably  faces  the  crisis  of  the  unexpected 
mealtime  guest.  But  to  the  family  in  public  life,  all  crises  come  king-sized. 

Sitting  peacefully  in  her  Detroit  home  one  late  afternoon  was  Lenore  Romney,  a  slim  and 
fragile  woman,  5  feet  6  and  a  mere  115  pounds,  who  looks  as  if  any  winds  of  crisis  would 
quickly  blow  her  away.  The  phone  rang.  The  caller  was  George  Romney,  public  figure,  corpo- 
ration executive,  now  governor  of  Michigan  and  presidential  possibility. 

Romney  was  in  Cleveland  at  an  international  trade  conference.  "There  are  one  hundred 
fifty  foreign  representatives  here  who  have  never  seen  an  American  home,"  he  told  his  wife. 
"We  can't  let  them  go  back  without  that  experience.  I'm  bringing  them  all  to  our  place  by 
bus  tomorrow." 

The  unexpected  guest— multiplied  150-fold,  arriving  by  the  busload  .  .  . 

Fortunately,  Lenore  Romney  is  less  fragile  than  she  looks.  She  called  her  two  daughters 
into  emergency  council  and  organized  a  three-pronged  assault  on  the  neighborhood  stores. 
She  Silt  up  all  night  with  the  girls  and  a  maid,  making  sandwiches  at  the  kitchen  table.  At 
dawn  she  dropped  into  bed  for  a  few  hours'  sleep.  When  the  buses  pulled  up,  she  was  fresh 
and  crisp,  and  greeted  her  150  guests  as  if  she  had  been  planning  for  them  all  {continued) 


The  Rooincy  jamily  numbers  seventeen:  George  and  his  wife  Lenore  (left,  with  grandchildren) 
have  two  sons,  two  daughters,  two  sons-in-law.  The  daughters  have  nine  children  between  them. 
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Photographs  by  Robert  Freson 


A  constant  campaigner  (top),  Ronnny  usually  Uarcs  Ins  Sl.)i>j>00  hoiue  {luloiv]  at  J  a.m.  daily  for  some  quick  golf. 


The  Governor  reads  and  eats  while  driving  to  appointments  (below).  He  says,  ''Time  is  the  ingredient  of  life." 


week.  The  delegates  from  abro 
presumably  went  back  hon 
with  the  admiring  though  qui 
erroneous  impression  that  ev 
American  housewife  is  constant 
prepared  for  a  mass  invasion 
visitors. 

This  year  the  crises  come  eve 
bigger,  thicker  and  faster.  Wit 
his  wife's  energetic  help,  Roinnt. 
is  campaigning  for  his  third  t  en 
as  governor.  Any  political  can 
paign  is  a  nerve-racking  exper 
ence  that  can  end  only  in  person; 
triumph  or  in  the  most  humilia 
ing  kind  of  personal  defeat.  \] 
this  particular  campaign,  th 
stakes  are  higher  than  usual. 

The  Romneys  try,  of  course,  t 
avoid  all  mention  of  the  pres 
dency.  The  Governor  brusht 
aside  questions  with  the  delibei 
ately  vague  comment  that  "thei 
are  too  many  imponderables  an 
unpredictables  in  any  situatio 
where  you  are  dealing  with  huma' 
nature."  Mrs.  Romney  says  only 
"I  don't  even  think  about  it; 
live  day  to  day."  But  every  bod 
knows  that  if  Romney  wins  agai 
in  November— and  especially 
he  wins  big— he  will  be  one  of  tl 
outstanding  names  at  the  196 
RepubUcan  convention.  Votei 
who  shake  his  hand  these  daj 
often  wink  and  call  him  "M 
President."  The  political  coluit 
nists  watch  his  every  move. 

How  does  the  American  publi 
servant,  political  candidate  ant 
presidential  hopeful  live?  Hoi 
does  his  family  bear  up  under  th 
pressure? 

She's  Witty,  Too 

The  answer  is  that  he  lives  i 
a  glass  house  at  the  edge  of 
whirlwind.  The  family  bears 
as  best  it  can. 

A  sense  of  humor  helps,  am 
Lenore  Romney  has  one.  Unti 
1962,  when  Romney  gave  up  hi 
$156,000-a-year  job  as  head  c 
American  Motors  to  run  for  th 
$27,500-a-year  governorship,  sh 
spent  her  time  rearing  her  fou 
children  and  working  for  h( 
church.  Now  she  speaks  at  a 
many  as  a  half  dozen  publi 
events  a  day,  on  any  and  a! 
topics,  from  juvenile  delinquenc 
to  women's  role  in  national  i:k)1' 
tics,  always  with  great  convicii' 
and  without  notes. 

Naturally  she  is  often  ask© 
where  she  suddenly  acquired  a) 
her  opinions  and  the  eloquence  t' 
express  them.  Her  tongue-in-chee' 
reply:  "I've  always  had  a  lo 
to  say.  It's  just  that  nobody  paii| 
any  attention  until  George  be' 
came  governor." 

Sometimes  she  entertains  ht 
audiences  with  a  bittersweet  dt' 
script  ion  of  what  it  is  like  t'l 
travel  with  her  husband— a  wr; 
admission  that  being  a  pn 
ncnt  [politician's  (contin 
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EW  KOTEr  NAPKINS  WITH  SOFT  IMPRESSIONS 


Unique  new  Soft  Impressions  form  tiny  inlets 
that  absorb  faster,  deeper,  better.  The  surface 
stays  softer,  fresher,  nicer.  And  so  do  you.  Only 
new  Kotex  napkins  have  them. 


Look  for  new  Kotex  napkins 
with  Soft  Impressions.  With 
2  safety  shields,  too.  Kotex— 
preferred  by  more  women  than 
all  other  napkins  combined. 


ANOTHER  NEW  PRODUCT  FROM  Kl  M  B  ER  UY-C1_ARK 


Do  you 
look  older 
than  your 
husband? 

Polyderm's  Special  Formula 
Helps  Skin  Look  Younger. 

Women  are  the  victims  of  what  we  call  "draining  youth" — time 
drains  away  the  natural  oils  in  the  skin.  The  dry  skin  which 
results  produces  flaking,  itching  and  tightness.  Is  there  any 
help?  Yes!  Morning  and  night,  smooth  on  light,  greaseless 
Polyderm  Compensating  Cream.  With  its  special  formula, 
Polyderm  helps  restore  a  more  youthful  appearance  to  your 
skin.  Your  skin  looks  younger.  Get  Polyderm  at  fine  cosmetic 
counters.  2.00  to  7.50.  Also  available  in  Moisturizing 
Lotion,  Skin  Freshener,  DeepSkin  Cleanser,  and  new  Bath  Oil. 


Polyderm  by  Prince  Matchabelli  4 


hAoiher 
was 
an 

Evenflo 
hahy, 
too 


Mrs.  John  Cain  of  Hampton,  Va.,  writes: 
"Baby  Christie  is  following  a  family 
tradition,  because  my  two  brothers  and 
I  nursed  with  Evenflo.  Christie  takes  her 
bottle  beautifully  and  is  just  as  bouncy 
as  we  were." 

Only  Evenflo  has  the  exclusive  Twin 
Air  Valve  Sure  Seal  nipple  that  elimi- 
nates excess  air  swallowing,  makes  for- 
mula flow  smoothly  and  prevents  leak- 
age and  nipple  pullout. 

Because  it  is  easier  to  nurse,  handier 
to  use,  more  mothers  use  Evenflo  than 
all  other  mirsers  combined 
according  to  independent  surveys 
Send  for  free  formula  booklet. 

Complete  Nurscrs 


:>if\o  than 


mothers  know 


evenflo 

KA/LNHA,  OHIO 


Thumbsucking 
and  Nail  Biting 


Just  paint  on 
fingertips. 
7O4  at  your 
drug  store. 


STRO-^YK£ 


COMBINATION 
SIRWIEB  " 


GET  THE  GENUINE 


UJHTfR 
(DRSTfR 

Thrusf-Bocfc  Collar' 

TOILET  TANK  BALL 

AmeeiKa' I  Largeit  Seller 

cient  Water  Matter  Tank  Ball  intlanlly 
he  flow  of  water  after  each  fluihing. 

r    HARDWARE    STORES  EVERYWHtRE 
Higher  in  Canada 


HOW  AMERICA  LIVES  coutinued 

wife  is  very  much  like  being  single 
again.  Governor  Romney,  even  more 
tlian  most  men  in  public  life,  radiates  a 
magnetism  that  draws  people  like  iron 
filings,  in  clusters  that  destroy  all  hope 
of  privacy.  On  a  plane,  the  passengers 
crowd  in  for  autographs,  words  of  wis- 
dom and  the  right  to  boast  that  they 
have  shaken  his  hand.  Almost  invariably, 
one  brash  passenger  asks  Mrs.  Romney, 
"Do  you  mind  if  I  sit  in  your  seat  for  a 
minute?"  The  seat  is  forever  lost—she 
spends  the  rest  of  the  flight  sitting  alone 
in  some  far  corner. 

At  the  airport,  the  welcoming  party  is 
waiting,  all  of  its  members  ecstatic  ex- 
cept one  man  who  seems  strangely  un- 
smiling and  bereft.  Mrs.  Romney  can 
spot  him  immediately;  this  is  the  poor 
fellow  who  has  been  assigned  to  greet 
not  the  Governor  but  her.  There  follows 
a  long,  silent  and  awkward  ride  to  the 
hotel  with  her  unwilling  escort,  while  her 
husband  travels  in  a  car  ahead,  sur- 
rounded by  talkative  admirers.  At  the 
banquet  that  night,  the  Governor  sits  at 
the  head  table,  center  of  all  eyes.  She  sits 
at  an  obscure  table  tr.ving  to  make  con- 
versation with  her  unfortunate  draftee. 
("He's  always  very  polite— but  he 
couldn't  care  less.  To  him,  I'm  just  the 
reason  he  isn't  closer  to  the  Governor.") 
Afterward,  a  new  crowd  descends  upon 
her  husband,  in  such  depth  that  he  can 
barely  signal  to  her,  over  their  heads, 
that  he  will  see  her  later  in  their  room. 
She  makes  her  lonely  trip  to  the  empty 
room,  and  the  Governor  arrives  much, 
much  later,  sometimes  after  she  has 
fallen  asleep.  Mrs.  Romney  makes  it  all 
sound  much  funnier  than  it  probably 
really  is  at  the  time. 


M, 


.rs.  Romney  is  also  a  delighted  col- 
lector of  the  odd  comments  that  brighten 
the  life  of  the  political  wife  who  has  the 
touch  it  takes  to  enjoy  them.  She  happily 
recalls  being  introduced  to  a  group  of 
guests  at  a  party  after  Romney  was  first 
elected.  "I  want  you  to  meet  the  Gov- 
ernor's new  wife,"  said  the  host— and,  in 
embarrassment,  hastily  corrected  him- 
self. "I  inean  the  new  governor's  old  wife. ' ' 
She  treasures  the  woman  who  came 
up  after  one  of  her  own  speeches  with 
the  dubious  compliment,  "I  like  the  new 
voice  you've  affected— it's  nice  and  deep 
like  Tallulah  Bankhead."  Said  Mrs. 
Romney,  in  mild  protest,  "I've  always 
spoken  in  the  same  voice."  "No,"  in- 
sisted the  woman,  "last  time  you  had  a 
high  voice."  She  recalls  another  woman 
who  told  her,  with  fascinating  candor, 
"You  always  look  different;  last  time  I 
saw  you,  you  looked  so  nice." 

Says  Mrs.  Romney,  "Sometimes  I  can 
hardly  wait  to  get  to  my  room  to  laugh." 
This  is  the  lighter  side  of  politics  for  the 
politician's  wife.  There  is  also,  as  will  be 
noted  later,  a  somewhat  darker  side. 

For  the  Romneys,  public  life  has  been 
not  a  long-term  career,  entered  more  or 
less  by  accident  in  youth,  but  a  calcu- 
lated risk,  undertaken  in  maturity. 
When  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
Romney  run  for  governor,  he  was  54, 
his  wife  52.  As  a  result  of  his  success  at 
American  Motors,  where  he  turned  a 
$7-niillion-a-year  loss  into  a  $26-million- 
a-year  profit,  he  was  rich.  He  could  have 
stayed  al  the  job,  chosen  almost  any 
other,  or  retired  to  u  life  of  ease. 

Ah  a  young  man,  Romney  had  been  a 
senator's  aide  in  Washiiigton,  and  he 
wuH  a('(|uainte(l  with  the  ha/.ards  of 
political  life,  "Politics,"  he  likes  to  say. 
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"is  the  surest  road  from  Who's  Vfh 
who's  that?"  He  and  Mrs.  Romney^ 
well  aware  that  successful  politic! 
sometimes  turn  into  insufferable  ejol 
and  that  politicians'  wives,  unabll 
stand  the  constant  strain  of  public  i 
sometimes  suffer  nervous  breakdol 
The  dangers  did  not  stop  them, 
decided,"  says  Mrs.  Romney,  "thi 
the  life  destroyed  us,  this  could 
mean  thai  there  was  something  WT 
with  our  own  philosophy." 

Mrs.  Romney  also  had  to  make 
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men  who 


ersonal  decision.  She  could  cling  to  the 
:idows,  like  Mrs.  Eisenhower  or  Mrs. 
uman.  Or  she  could  be  an  active 
litical  wife  like  Mrs.  Johnson. 
She  made  her  choice— and  overnight 
hanged  from  a  secure  and  protected 
corporate  wife  into  one  half  of  what 
may  be  the  most  relentless  husband- 
and-wife  political  team  ever  to  burst 
pen  a  surprised  America. 

|F.r  omney,  as  to  many 
lave  tried  it,  politics  is 
lot  only  a  serious  busi- 
less  but  also  great  fun. 
ie  is  by  nature  a  tierce 
•ompetitor,  happiest  in 
he  role  of  underdog.  In 
lis  workaday  life,  he 
aved  American  Motors 
^•hen  most  industrial 
xperts  were  sure  it  was 
loomed  to  bankruptcy, 
n  his  personal  life,  he 
a  compulsive  contes- 
ant  at  sports.  He  used 
0  spend  his  vacations, 
the  days  before  the 
overnorship,  when  he 
uld  still  take  vaca- 
ions,  at  a  lakeside  sum- 
er  home  where  he  con- 
tantly  challenged  his 
hiildren's  young  friends 
0  paddle-tennis  games, 
eat  them  one  by  one, 
nd  moved  on  enthusi- 
itically  to  the  next 
lallenge.  "You  might 
et  ahead  of  him  four 
J  nothing,"  says  one  of 
is  daughters,  "but 
lat's  when  you  had  to 
atch  out  for  him." 
In  the  early  stages  of 
le  rtrst  campaign,  a  son 
ho  was  then  in  Europe 
died  home  and  askcnl. 
Dad,  are  you  going  to 
in?" 

"I  don't  know,"  re- 
ied  Romney. 
"Well,  are  you  going 
try  as  hard  as  you  do 
hen  we're  playing 
nnis?" 
"Harder." 

"Then  you'll  win," 
leson  predicted  flatly. 
Romney  was  a  Repub- 
in  a  state  that  is 
)rmally  about  50  per- 
nt  Democratic  and 
Jy  25  percent  Repub- 
with  the  other  25 
rcent  independent, 
he  powerful  Michigan 
bor  unions  opposed 
m.  His  name  was 
rdly  known  outside 
indvistry  and  the  fi- 
ncial  pages.  At  the 
■rt,  the  score  was  at  least  4  to  0 
sinst  him. 

When  Romney  reminisces  about  what 
ippened  next,  he  roars  with  laughter- 
oof  of  how  much  he  savored  that 
dog  campaign.  He  showed  up  at  a 
ly  4  parade  and  was  barred  from  rid- 
in  it;  the  cars  were  for  public  officials 
ly.  Unabashed,  he  walked  for  long 
up  and  dov^-n  the  parade  route, 
ggedly  introducing  himself  to  the  sur- 
onlookers.  When  the  imions  re- 
to  let  him  take  part  in  their  Labor 
parade,  he  improvised  an  improve- 
it  on  his  lone-wolf  technique;  he 


guard,  in\-iting  the  spectators  to  step 
out  and  pump  his  hand.  The  volunteers 
were  mostly  children— but  every  child 
has  parents  who  vote.  Necessity  became 
the  mother  of  invention.  "If  you  want 
to  meet  as  many  people  as  possible,  the 
way  to  do  it  is  to  walk,"  Romney  says. 
"That's  my  trademark  now." 

What  about  Mrs.  Romney?  She,  too, 
made  scores  of  speeches  and  shook  thou- 
sands of  hands.  Usually  traveling  a 
separate  route,  so  that  between  them 


where  Romney  debated  the  Democratic 
candidate.  She,  her  two  sons,  and  one 
of  her  daughters,  by  then  the  wife  of  a 
yotuig  banker,  went  along.  The  hall  was 
filled  with  banners  for  the  Democrat. 
The  two  boys  tried  to  put  up  a  Romney- 
for-governor  sign:  the  crowd  shouted 
until  they  took  it  back  down.  While  the 
Governor  spoke,  boos  drowied  his  words. 
Mrs.  Romney  sat  with  a  frozen  smile, 
silently  mouthing  over  and  over  the 
words,  "HV  love  him." 


Clean  dishes :  the  only  thing  you  really 
need  from  a  dishwasher  detergent. 
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Calgonite' gives  you 
the  most  cleaning  action 
ever  concentrated  in  a 
dishwasher  detergent. 

Clean  dishes  /  Calgonite.  You  need  both. 


ched  a  half  block  ahead  of  the  color 


they  could  meet  the  largest  possible 
number  of  voters,  she  went  by  auto- 
mobile, driven  by  a  volunteer,  into 
every  one  of  Michigan's  83  counties. 
She,  too,  sometimes  reached  out  a  hand 
onl\-  to  have  it  ignored  and  a  back 
turned.  To  a  woman  who  has  spent  her 
life  as  a  housewife  and  mother,  this  kind 
of  rebuff  cuts  deeper  than  to  a  man  who 
has  come  up  through  the  business  world. 
Mrs.  Romney  has  confided  to  friends, 
"There  were  times  when  I  felt  terrible. 
PoUlics  certainly  isn't  all  glamour  for  a 
woman." 

Perhaps  her  worst  moment  came  in 
the  1964  campaign,  at  a  union  hall 


The  talk  about  the  presidency  seems 
to  fill  Mrs.  Romney  with  mixed  emo- 
tions. She  sometimes  confides  to  friends 
that  she  has  "wept  inside"  to  see  how 
crowds  have  mobbed  public  figures — 
particularly  John  and  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy. She  often  recalls  a  conversation 
in  which  Mrs.  Eisenhower  once  com- 
plained to  her,  "Goodness,  I  can't  even 
go  into  a  dime  store  to  buy  a  spool  of 
thread  without  ha\ing  thirty  people 
look  over  my  shoulder." 

Yet  Mrs.  Romney  also  says,  "I  really 
enjoy  my  life.  I  don't  mind  that  it's  so 
hectic.  If  I  were  left  out,  I  wouldn't  like 
it;  I  wouldn't  be  willing  to  surrender  so 


much  of  my  husband's  time.  There  are 
a  lot  of  problems  in  this  world,  and  very 
few  people  get  a  chance  to  try  to  do  any- 
thing about  them.  If  you  think  you're 
contributing  even  a  drop,  at  least  you're 
not  just  sitting  aroimd  and  worrying." 
And  she  adds,  "Women  are  most  un- 
happy when  they're  pla\-ing  bridge  all 
day  and  not  feeling  pertinent." 

The  Romne.\-s  have  come  up  through 
the  ranks.  At  the  time  of  their  marriage, 
in  1931,  he  was  selling  aluminum  and 
earning  $125  a  month: 
their  first  home  was  a 
one-bedroom  apartment 
with  a  pull-down  bed. 
They  live  now  in  a 
house  in  suburban  De- 
troit that,  though  it  cost 
$150,000,  is  strikingly 
simple  and  informal. 
Some  of  the  living-room 
furniture  is  left  over 
from  the  first  house  they 
ever  owned,  in  Wash- 
ington more  than  30 
years  ago.  The  garden 
hose  that  snakes  up  to 
their  terrace  garden  is 
patched  with  tape  like 
everyone  else's.  Their 
inexpensive  stereo  set 
and  its  tiny  speakers  sit 
haphazardly  on  the  floor, 
with  wires  crisscrossing 
between.  The  most  lux- 
urious possession  in  the 
house  is  a  gold  rose 
from  Tiffany's  that  dec- 
orates Mrs.  Romney's 
dressing  table— a  senti- 
mental present  from  the 
Governor,  who,  in  their 
courting  days,  always 
arrived  with  one  rose, 
all  that  he  could  afford. 

M  rs.  Romnev  dresses 
well  but  simply,  and  she 
shiuis  jewelry.  Romney 
couldn't  care  less  about 
appearances.  Most 
of  his  suits  are  ancient; 
Mrs.  Romney  has  had 
them  remodeled,  one  at 
a  time,  to  try  to  turn 
the  wide  lapels  and  flop- 
ping cuffs  into  some 
semblance  of  current 
style.  Recently  he  asked 
her  to  have  matching 
slacks  made  for  three  of 
his  favorite  old  sport 
jackets.  The  cloth- 
ing salesman  could  not 
conceal  his  distaste  at 
touching  them,  but  fi- 
nally compromised.  He 
agreed  to  match  two  of 
the  jackets  if  Mrs.  Rom- 
ney, in  deference  to  the 
honor  of  the  Governor's 
office  and  the  clothing  industry,  would 
throw  away  the  hopelessly  out-of-date 
third  jacket. 

Romney  usually  gets  up  before  5  a.m. 
and  rushes  over  to  a  country  club,  across 
the  street,  for  a  solitary  and  slapdash 
rotmd  of  golf.  He  pushes  his  own  cart, 
and  impatiently  plays  three  or  four 
balls  at  a  time,  to  get  the  maximum 
exercise  in  the  briefest  time.  When  he 
leaves  for  the  governor's  office,  he  car- 
ries a  lunch  in  a  paper  bag— a  sandwich, 
orange,  and  jar  of  canned  fruit  packed 
by  the  four-day-a-week  maid,  by  his 
wife,  or  often  by  himself.  He  eats  at  his 
desk  or  sometimes  in  his  {continued) 
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Brillo  is  a  pan's  best  friend.  So  strong,  so  soapy,  just  one  Brillo  Soap  Pad  turns 
scorch  into  shine-makes  pans  almost  as  easy  as  plates.  Never  wash  up  with- 
out Brillo-the  soap  pad  with  muscle.  Brillo-the  stronger,  soapier  soap  pad. 


HOW  AMERICA  LIVES  conlmued 

automobile,  while  being  driven  to  ap- 
pointments. "I've  got  lots  of  things  I'd 
rather  do  with  my  time,"  he  says,  "than 
sit  in  a  restaurant  waiting  for  food." 

Time  is,  in  fact,  an  obsession  with 
Romney.  He  calls  it  "the  ingredient  of 
life,"  and  hates  to  waste  even  a  minute 
of  it.  In  his  automobile,  if  he  is  not 
eating,  he  works  on  documents  or  reads 
the  newspapers,  which  he  scans  at  a 
rapid  clip  and  then  tosses  over  his 
shoulder  into  the  back  seat.  (His  as- 
sistants, when  they  are  riding  with  him, 
have  learned  to  duck.;  He  never  accepts 
a  speaking  engagement  that  means  sit- 
ting through  a  banquet  if  he  can  pos- 
sibly help  it ;  instead,  he  makes  a  number 
of  dinner  dates  for  the  same  evening — 
hit-and-run  appearances  that  he  calls 
"drop-ins."  When  Michigan's  Republi- 
cans insisted  on  giving  him  a  59th  birth- 
day dinner  this  summer,  he  ate  a  few 
bites  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  time 
racing  around  the  room  table  to  table, 
shaking  hands. 

Mrs.  Romney  needs  more  sleep,  rises 
much  later,  but  keeps  almost  equally 
busy.  She  often  leaves  home  right  after 
breakfast,  travels  an  hour  to  speak  at  a 
college  assembly,  hits  the  road  again  for 
a  luncheon  meeting  another  hour  away, 
then  moves  on  to  an  afternoon  appear- 
ance and  later  a  dinner  Ln  still  other 
parts  of  the  state.  The  Romneys  are 
lucky  these  days  if  they  are  home  to- 
gether one  evening  a  week. 

Sunday,  however,  is  inviolate;  it  is 
for  church  and  family.  The  Romneys 
are  Mormons,  and  live  their  religion. 
They  have  always  given  10  percent  of 
their  income  as  a  tithe  to  the  church, 
and,  until  he  became  governor,  Romney 
was  president  of  the  Detroit  Stake  of 
the  church,  which  was  the  equivalent  of 
bishop  for  a  large  area  in  Michigan, 
Ohio  and  Ontario. 

In  a  strange  way,  indeed,  it  was  the 
Mormon  Church  that  largely  prepared 
George  and  Lenore  Romney  for  public 
life.  Though  you  would  never  guess  it 
now,  Romney  was  once  painfully  shy. 
When  he  first  met  Lenore  in  a  Utah 
high  school,  he  was  afraid  to  ask  her 
for  a  date  and  had  a  friend  intervene  for 
him,  John  Alden  style.  She  still  remem- 
bers how,  even  after  he  had  become 
president  of  the  student  body,  he  walked 
sheepishly  up  to  the  rostrum,  hanging 
his  head  like  a  Gomer  Pyle.  Then,  like 
many  young  Mormon  men,  he  spent 
two  years  as  a  missionary,  seeking  eon- 
verts  by  ringing  doorbells  and  holding 
street  meetings  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  street  meetings  gave  him  his 
first  taste  of  heckling. 

Mrs.  Romney  taught  a  teen-age 
Sunday-school  class;  all  four  of  her  chil- 
dren were  her  pupils  in  succession.  She 
also  lectured  on  literature  and  theology 
to  weekly  meetings  of  her  Woman's 
Relief  Society— so  well  that  other 
churches  also  began  to  invite  her.  She 
had  considerable  experience  as  a  public 
speaker  long  before  her  husband  ever 
entered  politics. 

The  Romney  house  has  always  been 
full  of  children,  bouncing  merrily  un- 
derfoot. Mrs.  Romney  never  had  anyone 
to  help  her  with  her  two  daughters  and 
two  sons— a  job  that  she  considers  to 
be  a  mother's  first  duty.  And,  aa  the 
children  grew  older,  they  felt  free  to 
bring  home  friends,  sometimes  in  quan- 
tity. When  she  wa«  in  her  late  tf-ens, 
daughter  Jane,  in  a  burst  ^>^  young  ma- 


ternal instinct  of  her  own,  establish^ 
nursery  school  as  part  of  theiiouseln 

Even  today,  the  house  is  often  fu  

children's  squeals,  toys,  discarded  p| 
suits.  Daughter  Jane,  wife  of  a  yq 
doctor  who  is  completing  his  trail 
the  University  of  Michigan  Hospib 
nearby  Ann  Arbor,  often  brings  hef 
sons  and  daughter  for  a  prolonged  i 
("There's  no  pressiu-e  on  us  to  « 
home,"  she  says.  "We  want  to." j  Da 
ter  LjTin,  married  to  a  banker  whoj 
to  law  school  at  night,  lives  near 
Romney  residence  and  is  likely  to  ( 
in  any  time— with  part  or  all 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Ti 
grandchildren,  the  Governor  is 
as  "Barta" — a  name  attached  to 
for  unknown  reasons,  by  the  elda 
the  nine.  They  show  no  hesitatio 
demanding  his  attention  and  affec 
even  when  he  entertains  state  \i 

Son  Mitt,  a  student  at  Stanford, 
away  this  summer,  doing  his  missiq 


THE  HIGH  COST 
OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

As  governor,  Romney  has 
drawing  $30,000  a  year,  or  $2,o00(j 
month.  Of  this  sum,  $400  a  mon^ 
is  an  allowance  for  maintainin 
house  required  for  state  purpa 
in  the  capital  city  of  Lansing,  wh 
Romney  has  instead  applied  to  ad 
ing  to  his  office  staff,  while  payiij 
for  the  Lansing  house  himself. 
Romney's  basic  monthly  expen 
tures  can  be  estimated  as  folio 

Office  staff   tdBl 

Rent  of  Lansing  house  

Maid,  gardener,  other 

upkeep  at  Lansing  house . 
Maid,  gardener,  etc.,  at  own 

home  near  Detroit  4| 

Lease  and  upkeep  of 

automobile   a  Rambler) ....  15 

Tithe  to  church  

Income  taxes  on  salar>% 

real  estate  taxes  

Total  $2,S 

Thus  Romney's  salary  goes  es^l 
tirely  for  basic  expenditures,  mo 
of  them  made  necessary  by  his  po 
tion  as  governor.  Were  it  not  fori 
independent  income  from  sa\ 
accumulated  in  private  life, 
Romneys  would  have  no  funds  I 
food,  clothing,  or  the  other  ne 
ties  of  life — not  to  mention  thai 
tertaining  they  are  often  reqv 
to  do.  Such  is  the  high  cost 
public  ser%ice. 


stint.  But  son  Scott,  who  has  r. 
tered  the  L'niversity  of  Michiga: 
School,  spent  the  summer  living  a- 
between  trips  into  the  far  coriit-rsj 
Michigan  to  run  a  sound  truck, 
speeches  and  pass  out  literature  i 
ling  his  father's  political  virtues, 
two  daughters  also  helped,  by  att 
luncheons  and  teas  as  his  repr 
lives.  "One  reason  I'd  never  wanti 
against  Romney,"  one  politida 
said,  "is  that  you  have  to  run 
the  whole  good-looking  family. 

Besides  family  and  friends,  the  Ro| 
ney  household  has  also  bulged  at 
with  other  guests.  About  20  ye 
a  woman  in  the  Romneys'  chi 
the  verge  of  a  nervous  collapse, 
for  volunteers  to  take  care  of  li<r  il 
children,  so  that  she  could  get  away  | 
a  vacation.  The  Romneys,  who  til 
had  three  small  children  of  their  o\| 
look  in  her  youngest,  a  six-month- 
boy,  and  kept  him  for  a  half  year,  ur| 
the  mother  had  recovered  and  retur 

Since  then  they  have  had  a  numb 
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o  I  T  Icing-term  house  guests.  They  have 
b  II  known  as  "Mom"  and  "Dad"  to  a 
n  It  ally  disturbed  16-year-old  girl  who 
h  become  a  little  too  much  for  her 
•■•  :1\ ,  a  19-year-old  girl  whose  doctors 

lit  she  would  be  helped  by  the 
J  i-iiT  from  a  mental  institution  into 
a  niily  environment,  a  young  divorcee 

.  as  stranded  without  funds,  and  a 
Italian  exchange  student.  At  var- 
M  limes  they  took  in  the  children  of 
fr  ids  who  were  ill,  and  reared  them 

Iig  with  their  own  for  as  long  as 
js-sary. 
hese  experiences,  particularly  the 
one  with  the  baby  boy,  left  a  deep 
ression  and  have  helped  mold  the 
neys'  political  and  social  philoso- 
"We've  always  felt,"  says  Mrs. 
ney,  "that  we  and  the  other  friends 
took  in  those  children  managed  to 
an  entire  family— and  that  it's  only 
:etting  involved  personally  that  you 
give  that  kind  of  help."  Says  the 
ernor,  "We've  got  more  human 
lems  now  than  when  our  nation  was 
affluent,  and  they  require  a  greater 
of  voluntary  participation  than 
before.  We  can't  leave  everything 
le  government." 

mney  can  point  to  any  number  of 
accomplishments  as  governor.  The 
government,  which  was  on  the 
(  of  bankruptcy  when  he  took  over, 
)w  solvent  and  in  fact  prosperous, 
ligan  has  made  substantial  advances 
lucation,  civil  rights  and  the  treat- 
of  the  mentally  ill  and  retarded. 
Romney  seems  to  be  proudest  of 
something  much  more  nebulous 
establishment  of  a  state  Human 
urces  Council,  which  is  trying  to 
the  help  of  women's  clubs,  service 
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"Your  husbaud  xayx  he'll  pay  the  ranHom  if 
you  promise  to  give  up  your  credit  cards!" 


organizations,  churches,  educators,  the 
police  and  ordinary  citizens  in  a  sort  of 
cooperative  movement  to  attack  such 
problems  as  juvenile  delinquency, 
crime,  racial  relations,  housing  and  school 
dropouts. 

One  of  Mrs.  Romney's  favorite  mes- 
sages, in  her  speeches  around  the  state, 
centers  around  the  phrase  "the  under- 
standing heart."  Minority  groups,  she 
says,  "do  not  just  want  opportunity; 
most  of  all  they  want  esteem.  I  can  see 


the  women  blossom  under  my  eyes  when 
I  talk  issues  with  them — not  just  their 
household  affairs — and  get  them  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion."  Poverty,  educa- 
tion and  juvenile  delinquency,  she  tells 
her  audiences,  are  problems  for  every- 
one. "It's  not  enough  to  educate  and 
instill  morals  in  your  own  children,  be- 
cause communication  and  transporta- 
tion have  made  us  all  one.  The  children 
down  the  street,  with  fewer  opportuni- 
ties, can  put  a  knife  in  your  child.  .  .  . 


And  you  can't  just  say,  let  the  govern- 
ment take  over.  Many  of  the  juvenile 
delinquents  I've  dealt  with  had  already 
been  to  some  kind  of  state  home — 
where  all  they  did  was  pick  up  new  ideas 
for  getting  in  trouble." 

The  Michigan  voters,  in  considerable 
numbers,  have  endorsed  the  Romney 
approach;  he  is  expected  to  win  handily 
in  November.  ("The  only  person  in  the 
state  I  think  could  beat  me  right  now," 
he  says,  "is  my  wife.") 

How  would  the  Governor  fare  if  he 
ran  for  President? 

One  key  to  Romney's  personality  and 
his  effect  on  voters,  pro  or  con,  is  this: 
When  he  is  signing  autographs  and  is 
not  pressed  for  time,  and  especially  if  he 
is  dealing  with  a  young  man  or  young 
woman,  he  often  takes  the  occasion  to 
write  a  little  inspirational  message  above 
his  name: 

"Search  diligently,  be  believing  and 
all  things  will  work  together  for 
your  good."       George  Ro.viney 

"Pursuit  of  the  difficult  makes  men 
strong."  George  Romn'ey 

"Unless  your  knowledge  is  in  order, 
the  more  knowledge  you  have  the 
greater  will  be  your  confusion." 

George  Rom.sev 

Is  the  man  who  believes  that  young 
folk  will  profit  from  these  sayings  a 
leader  in  tune  with  some  kind  of  new 
spirit  of  the  troubled  '60's — or  is  he  just 
old-fashioned?  Let  the  last  word  go,  for 
the  moment,  to  Lenore  Romney,  who 
recently  was  asked  bluntly  by  a  news- 
paperman, "Isn't  that  sort  of  thing  kind 
of  corny?"  Mrs.  Romney,  odd  mixture 
of  dedication  and  humor,  replied  pleas- 
antly, "/  think  it's  kind  of  cute."  END 


savory  Swiss  steak  bakes  blissfully  in  a  "dutch  oven"  of  Reynolds  WrafD.  why, 
specifically  Reynolds  Wrap?  because  Reynolds  Wrap  is  oven-tempered  for 

flexible  strength,  oven-tempered  for  a  special  resistance  to 
tearing,   a  special  kind  of  strength  that  seals  tight, 
holds  in  flavor,   re-usable,  too.   no  wonder 
more  women  buy  Reynolds  Wrap  than 
N^l  all  other  foils  combined. 
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Watch  "THE  RED  SKELTON  HOUR  ■ 
Tuesdays,  CBS-TV 
Reynolds  Metals  Company, 
Richmond,  Va.  23218 


SWISS  BLISS 


V:  tablespoon  butter  or  margarine 
2  pounds  chuck  steak,  cut  1-inch  thick 
1  envelope  onion  soup  mix 
V2  pound  mushrooms,  sliced 
V'2  green  pepper,  sliced 
1 -pound  con  tomatoes,  drained  and 
chopped  (reierve  juice) 
V!t  teaspoon  salt 

Spread  center  of  Reynolds  Wrap  with  butter  or  margarine.  Cut  steak  into  serving 
portions.  Arrange  on  foil,  slightly  overlapping  each  portion.  Sprinkle  with  onion  soup 
mix,  mushrooms,  green  pepper,  fomotoes.  Season.  Mix  juice,  A-1  Souce  ond  corn- 
storch.  Pour  over  meat  and  vegetables.  Bring  foil  up  over  and  double-fold  edges  to 
seal  tightly.  Bake  2  hours  in  moderate  (365°  F.)  oven.  Roll  back  foil  and  sprinkle  wit^ 
parsley.  Makes  4  generous  servings. 


Freshly  ground  pepper 
V2  cup  juice  from  canned  tomatoes 
1  tablespoon  A-1  Steak  Sauce 
1  tablespoon  cornstarch 
20-inch  sheet  of 

Heavy  Duty  Reynolds  Wrap 
1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley 
Assorted  garnishes  as  desired 
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CASTLE  UGLY 

continued  from  page  17^. 

were  awkward  with  each  other.  /  know 
too  much,  you  know  too  much,  his  gray 
eyes  said. 

Only  Jacob  Ralston  remained.  He 
came  to  see  us  from  time  to  time,  and 
Sarah  sometimes  took  me  to  his  studio 
for  lunch.  I  remember  one  day  in  par- 
ticular because  that  was  the  day  he  be- 
gan sketching  us. 

"You  are  all  orange," 
he  said,  squinting  his 
steely  eyes  at  me.  "And 
your  mother  is  all  dark. 
Halloween  colors.  The 
witch  and  the  witch's 
changeling." 

"Sarah  is  not  a  witch," 
I  said,  giggling. 

"Yes,  she  is,"  Jacob 
said.  "She  has  witch 
eyes  and  a  witch's  smile 
and  a  witch's  cold  gray 
heart." 

"Ape,"  Sarah  said. 
"You're  getting  so  fat.  I 
remember  when  you 
looked  like  an  El  Greco. " 
She  laughed  and  he 
laughed,  but  his  face  was 
flushed  and  I  wondered 
if  he  were  angry. 

Then,  after  we  had 
been  back  a  few  more 
times,  I  decided  it  was 
just  their  way  of  talking 
to  each  other.  And  my 
mother  and  I  sat  for  the 
painting  that  now  hangs 
in  the  living  room  of  Les 
Rochers,  the  famous 
Sarah,  Sarah. 

"You  must  sit  for  me 
again,"  Jacob  said  to  me 
when  we  had  finished. 
"I  like  your  colors. 
They're  my  colors.  And, 
besides,  Sarah's  getting 
too  old."  It  was  her  turn 
to  flush  and  laugh  a 
laugh  that  was  not  really 
amused.  And  I  didn't  see 
it.  I  simply  didn't  see  it. 


all  else,  to  be  ridiculous.  Harry  and 
Pansy.  And  you  and.  ..."  I  leaned 
closer  to  the  edge  of  the  roof,  from  my 
secret  perch  behind  the  turret  where  I 
often  sat  and  read,  to  catch  the  voice 
floating  up,  by  some  strange  acoustical 
trick,  from  my  mother's  bedroom. 

It  was  the  third  day  of  my  grand- 
mother's annual  visit.  Every  Septem- 
ber, after  the  "season,"  just  before  we 
went  back  to  town,  she  would  come  to 
stay,  and  this  year  she  had  descended 


grandmother  was  obviously  sitting.  I 
was  trapped. 

"Alors  Harry  veut  le  divorce  .  .  .  oh, 
c'est  toi  qui  divorce  Harry.  J'imagine  que 
c'est  plus  convotable  comme  fo.  Et  puis 
apris  Harry  va  epouser  Pansy  .  .  .  et  toi 
ton  peintre?"  This  French  I  could  under- 
stand only  too  clearly,  each  word  like 
acid.  Then  the  voice  became  too  fast  for 
me  to  understand,  and  there  was  a  very 
long  silence,  and  I  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment they  had  gone  out,  and  then  I 
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-arry  s  presence  on 
Labor  Day  weekend  did 
nothing  to  dispel  the 
autumnal  mood  of 
those  days.  There  was 
no  open  belligerence  be- 
tween him  and  Sarah; 
there  was  something 
else,  something  that 
made  me  anxious,  but 
I  could  put  no  name  to 
my  anxiety.  No  name  to 
the  thing  I  had  sensed 
between  Harry  and 

Pansy.  Between  Sarah  I  

and  Jacob  Ralston.  No 
name  to  the  way  Sarah  and  Harry 
avoided  each  other's  eyes;  avoided 
touching  each  other.  The  silence,  the 
very  absence  of  argument,  scared  me 
more  than  anything.  It  as  the  silence 
of  two  people  who  have  made  their 
good-byes  and  have  nothing  more  to  say 
to  each  other.  When  will  they  tell  me? 
I  thought.  Why  won't  they  tell  me? 

Then,  cutting  through  all  the  am- 
biguities and  all  the  questions,  I  hear 
Gran's  voice. 

"But  it  is  ridiculous,"  I  hear  her  say, 
in  a  thin,  cutting  voire  I  had  never 
heard  before.  "And  surely,  my  elegant 
daughter,  that  is  what  yoxi  fear  above 
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into  those  autumnal  days  like  some  sen- 
sible fairy  godmother.  Yet  by  the  third 
day  of  her  vi.sit  the  air  was  sour  with 
tension,  and  I  fled  to  my  secret  nook  on 
the  roof  to  get  away  from  the  flicking 
voices,  and  then  there  they  were,  not 
flicking  but  smacking  the  air  with  anger. 
"Harry  and  Pan.sy.  And  you  and  ..."  I 
wanted  to  leave;  I  didn't  want  to  hear 
what  my  grandmother  was  saying.  I 
wanted  my  fears  explained  away,  not 
confirmed.  But  the  only  way  down  from 
my  perch  was  the  way  I  had  come  up, 
monkey  faHhion  by  the  drainpipe  that 
went  right  past  my  mother's  bedroom 
window  where,  in  the  window  seat,  my 


heard  my  grandmother  say,  now  in  Eng- 
lish, "But  it  is  my  affair,"  and  for  the 
first  time  I  heard  my  mother's  voice, 
shrill  and  angry.  "Don't  try  to  play  God, 
Maman,"  she  said.  "I  am  not  playing 
God,"  my  grandmother  said.  "But  you, 
my  child,  are  tempting  him." 

That  was  the  end  of  the  voices.  A  lit- 
tle later,  far  down  below,  I  heard  Sarah 
and  Grandmother  on  the  driveway. 

"Sally,". I  heard  Sarah  call.  "Sally. 
Gran's  going.  Where  is  the  child? 
Sally!" 

"Never  mind,"  I  heard  grandmother 
say.  "I  muHt  go.  I'm  already  late.  Say 
good-bye  to  hrr  for  me." 


it  seemed  that  sol 
monster  heard  my  pli| 
and  its  answer  was  : 
absurdity,  a  hideous! 
surdity;  and  all 
songs,  all  the  whispc 
all  the  golden  days,i 
the  summer  loves,  pj 
and  profane,  were ! 
lowed  up  in  its  maw 
It  was  just  two  d 
after  my  grandmothi 
had  left,  and  a  few  dn 
before  my  mother  u 
I  were  to  move  backj 
New  York.  Since  i 
grandmother's  visit 
had  scarcely  spoM 
"What  is  the  mat! 
with  you?"  Sarah  ko 
saying. 

I'll  tell  you  what's  I 
matter,  I  would  say  i 
myself,  straining  toi 
the  words  out,  but  i 
ways  they  would  i 
solve  in  my  mouth  i 
I  would  swallow  the! 

Then,  at  lunchtin 
Jacob  Ralston  appear* 
I  could  scarcely  bri 
myself  to  speak  to  hi 
that  day. 

Sarah  and  I  had 
sandwich,  and  he  dnu 
some  coffee  while  Sau 
talked  about  plans  I 
the  winter;  and  I  I 
tened,  trying  to  getl 
clue,  a  hint. 
"This  show  will  do  it,"  Sarah  1 
telling  him.  "You  watch.  You'll 
famous  after  this." 

"It  won't  mean  much,"  Jacob  ■ 
"It  meant  something  when  you  fif 
said  it,  Sarah.  'You  are  a  great  painti 
Jake,'  you  used  to  say  when  I  did 
know  what  I  was.  You  are  the  onel 
made  me  believe  it. 

"These  pictures  I'm  going  to 
they  are  for  you.  I  paint  them  over! 
over  and  over,  the  houses,  the  ph 

the  people  we  have  known  ' 

Then  the  phone  rang,  and  Surah  1 
to  answer  it  in  the  library.  "PI 
heard  her  say  in  a  lone  of  pleading  I  hi 
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i-ard  before.  "Let  us  at  least 
It." 

was  your  cousin,"  she  said 
h  came  back.  "Alexandre.  He's 
liut  for  the  weekend  to  see  us.  I 
I  would  never  forgive  me  if  I  let 
jack  to  France  without  saying 

lemed  to  have  forgotten  Jacob 
p. 

prog  prince  croaks,  and  all  the 
Irry,"  Jacob  said  wryly.  "Well, 
nvill  I  see  you  tomorrow?"  he 
pah. 

I't  know,"  she  said. 

^dre  arrived  looking  tired  and 
lis  tan  had  faded;  his  flannels 
were  replaced  by  a  gray  busi- 
At  dinner,  it  seemed  we  had 
|to  say  to  one  another.  There 
•  in  the  air.  Alexandre  talked  a 


IGIBLE  MAN 
Louchheim 

Auspias  lived  alone 
'  ease  on  the  right  block; 
\appeared  on  every  list, 
[lias  small,  a  zealous  cook 
pii  solid  silver  spoon. 
I/O  have  a  polished  look, 
fin  and  bent,  like  a  uaned 


tried  to  wed  his  proper  pride: 
mothers  hoped  for  other 
tins 

J  succeed,  hut  he  declined. 
p  him  his  mother  died. 
\trs  of  well-bred  seasons 
meed  men  and  boys  and  brides. 

hired  him  expendable, 

r  friends  found  him  a  deik 
on.  He  took  to  a  cane. 
'Dpped  but  pasteboards 
td. 

'the  wine  of  widowed  charms, 
\btcalmed  in  full -rigged  sail; 
\other,  they  cursed  and  failed. 

ill,  the  doctor  pulled 
\  shades 

fa  nurse.  Too  talkative 
ind, 

ition  lasted  all  his  life. 
r  friends  found  him  flushed 
<  love, 

happiness  served  hot 
en  fork  and  knife. 

il  and  Auspicious  died. 

ribbon  and  his  cane 
•  away.  She  even  took 
ne. 


iiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini 


hia  stay  in  San  Francisco, 
asked  about  the  people  she 
to  see,  hardly  waiting  for 
before  asking  another  auto- 
ion. 

I  said,  as  Sarah  left  us  in 
'  for  a  minute  after  dinner,  "it 
It's  horrid." 
ny  child."  Alexandre  put  hia 
I  my  shoulder.  "Your  mother 
would  be  very  angry  if  I 
food-bye  to  you.  I  came  all 
■  a  smile.  Can't  you  smile  at 

ag.  Sally?" 
ly  head. 

day  was  gray  and  windy, 
'  got  up  Alexandre  and  Sarah 


were  out.  They  were  gone  for  most  of 
the  morning,  getting  back  just  in  time 
for  lunch.  They  were  quiet  and  sad,  and 
at  lunch,  as  at  dinner  the  night  before, 
the  conversation  was  stiff,  the  silences 
endless. 

"You  two  go  for  a  walk,"  Alexandre 
said  as  we  left  the  table.  "I  think  I'll 
take  a  nap.  I'm  awfully  tired." 

He  had  great  circles  under  his  eyes; 
he  looked  as  if  he  hadn't  slept  more 
than  a  few  hours  in  days. 

My  mother  and  I  walked  up  the  beach, 
the  wind  blowing  in  our  faces,  and  I 
could  have  sworn  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes.  She,  too,  looked  tired.  She  took  my 
hand,  something  she  rarely  did,  and  we 
walked,  for  miles,  it  seemed,  hand  in 
hand. 

"Will  we  ever  see  Alexandre  again?" 
I  asked  finally. 

"I  don't  know,  dearest." 

"Do  you  think  a  child  can  fall  in 
love?" 

"I  expect  so." 

"I  love  him,"  I  said.  "He  is  the  first 
person  I've  ever  really  loved.  I  mean  be- 
sides you  and  Harry,"  I  added.  "But  I 
never  exactly  knew  how  before.  I  think 
he  taught  me." 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "He's  taught  both 
of  us  st^mething.  He  scolded  me  once. 
One  of  those  long  days  on  the  beach.  He 
said,  'You  won't  let  yourself  love  any- 
one, really,  will  you,  Sarah?'  He  .said  .  .  . 
oh,  never  mind  what  he  .said;  what  does 
it  matter?  Well,  I  love  you,  my  nice  lit- 
tle girl,"  she  said.  "I  don't  think  I've 
ever  told  you  that,  and  I  probably 
won't  again,  but  I  do." 

We  stood  looking  at  the  ocean,  and 
I  could  feel  my  ey(»  stinging  and  began 
to  cry. 

"Oh,  Sarah,"  I  said,  "do  you  have  to 
get  a  divorce?" 

And  it  all  spilled  out,  and  Sarah  stood 
there  listening  quietly  as  I  told  her  the 
things  I  had  susjjected  and  seen,  and 
everything  I  had  actually  heard  my 
grandmother  say  that  day  on  the  roof. 
Then  she  took  both  my  hands  in  hers 
and  kissed  them  lightly. 

"No,  we  don't  have  to  get  a  di- 
vorce," she  said,  and  then:  "I  don't 
think  we  can  do  that  to  you,  darling, 
can  we?" 

"But  you  said  " 

"Whatever  you  heard,  darling,  is  no 
longer  true.  For  better  or  worse,  your 
father  and  I  are  married  to  each  other. 
Whatever  we  mighl  have  done  we  aren't 
going  to  do.  Do  you  understand?" 

Then  she  began  to  cry.  We  both  cried, 
arms  around  each  other,  and  it  was  a 
relief  to  cry  like  that. 

That  night  I  had  supper  early  on  a 
tray  in  front  of  the  fire,  while  Sarah  and 
Alexandre  sat  drinking  tea.  A  curious 
hilarity  had  taken  over,  as  if  we  were  all 
determined  to  enjoy  this  last  time  to- 
gether. Sarah  had  put  on  a  white  skirt 
and  sweater  and  tied  back  her  hair  with 
a  lavender  scarf  and  rouged  her  cheeks, 
something  she  almost  never  did,  and  the 
rouge  made  her  eyes  spark  as  if  she  had 
a  fever.  Through  the  big  bay  window  I 
could  see  clouds  exposing  a  rim  of  yel- 
lowish sky  at  the  horizon;  sun  gilded  the 
angry  gray  water. 

"Look  at  the  sky,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  Sarah  replied.  "It's  going  to  be 
one  of  those  queer  sunsets— we'll  all 
watch."  They  got  up  to  go. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  I  asked. 
"Can  I  come?" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  she  said.  "We're 
going  to  take  a  drive,  and  then  have 
dinner  somewhere." 


Patio . . .  the  tireless  tailored  wedgie  that's 
such  a  help  around  the  house.  Always  provides  correct 
comfortable  support.  Soft  top-grain  leather  upper, 
cushioned  innersole  of  bonded  cellulose.  \.\  and  B  widths 
in  red,  bone  or  black.  E  width  in  black  or  red. 
{>..50,  slightlv  higher  west  of  the  Rockies. 

DANIEL  GREEN 

/.-EPE  TO  BUYJT?  THE  DANIEL  GREEN  COMPAMV,  DOLGEVILLE.  NEW  YORK,  WILL  BE  HAPPY  TO  SEND 
J  A  LIST  OF  STORES  IN  YOUR  AREA  v/rilCH  CARRY  THIS  COMFY*  SLIPPER  MADE  IN  O.  B.  A. 


"When  will  you  be  back?" 

"Not  late,"  she  said.  "But  after 
you're  asleep." 

I  watched  them  walk  across  the  cob- 
bled driveway  and  get  into  Sarah's 
white  car  parked  beside  the  dwarf  pine. 
As  she  put  it  into  gear  she  said  some- 
thing that  made  Alexandre  throw  his 
head  back  and  laugh.  And  I  had  the 
feeling  I  had  had  the  very  first  time  he 
came.  That  they  belonged  together. 
That  they  were  made  of  the  same  sub- 


stance. That  the  minute  they  were  out 
of  earshot  they  began  to  talk  in  some 
strange  language  that  no  one  else  had 
even  heard  of,  could  ever  understand. 

Afterward  I  wished  I  had  looked  at 
them  more  intently,  said  something 
more,  memorized  the  moment  in  every 
detail.  But  you  don't.  You  never  do.  So 
that  is  what  I  have  for  good-byes.  Be- 
cause that  was  the  last  time  I  was  ever 
to  see  either  of  them. 

(To  he  concluded  next  month.) 
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RECIPE  INDEX 

Here  is  a  handy  listing  of  recipes  appear- 
ing in  this  issue,  including  those  from  the 
Journal  kitchens  and  advertisements. 
APPETIZERS 

Handy  Hot  Canapes,  page  116. 

Hot  Caviar  Hors  d'Oeuvres,  page  145. 

Pat6  Brasserie,  page  146. 

Radish  and  Butter  Semi-Dip,  page  116. 

Savory  Cream  Cheese,  page  145. 

Seafood  Cocktail,  page  145. 

Shrimp  Cream  Dip,  page  116. 

Tangy  Golden  Cheese,  page  145. 

BEVERAGES 

Bullshot,  page  68. 


Cocktails,  Special  Party, 
page  68. 


page  68. 
Cranberry  Special,  page  150. 
Eastern  Sour,  page  68. 
Florida  Frappe,  page  142. 
Hot  Mulled  Cider, 

page  145. 
London  Sour,  page  68. 
Mai  Tai.  page  68. 
Me.xican  Coffee,  page  1 
Navy  Grog,  page  68. 
Pink  Lemonade  P 


iviai  1  ai,  page  oj 
Me.xican  Coffee,  page  143. 
Navy  Grog,  page  68. 

Pink  Lemonade  Punch  with  Frozen  Dai.sy 
Ice  Ring,  page  144. 


niiK  Lfeinoiiaue  rum 
Ice  Ring,  page  144 
Scorpion,  page  68. 
Welcome  Swizzle,  page  143. 
BREADS 

Churros,  page  143. 

Corn  Bread  Sticks,  page  148. 


Crescent  Rolls,  page  146. 

Far  Eastern  Breads  (Puris),  page  142. 

Garlic  Croutons,  page  148. 

CAKES 

Birthday  Cake,  page  145. 

Chocolate  Lovers  Ice  Cream  Ring  Cake, 

page  61. 
Churros,  page  143. 
Daisy  Cake,  page  144. 
Lemon  Pound  Ring  Cake,  page  61, 
Lord  Baltimore  Cake,  page  148. 
Peanut  Brittle  Spice  Torte,  page  149. 
Petits  Fours,  page  147. 
COOKIES 

Coconut  Puffs,  page  142. 

Frosted  Super  Brownies,  page  150. 

Langue  Chat  Cookies,  page  147. 


I 


What  to  look  for  in  a  new  toaster 


Crumbs?  In  your  brand-new  Toastmaster  toaster? 
Possibly.  It's  typical  of  Toastmaster  thoroughness, 
that  every  toaster  is  tested  with  toast ...  so  it's  sure 
to  work  right,  whether  you  buy  it  for  yourself  or 
give  it  as  a  gift.  Sometimes,  of  course,  a  tiny  crumb 
stays  inside,  like  a  souvenir  of  work  well  done. 

Turn  it  over 

Turn  your  handsome  Toastmaster  toaster  upside 
down,  and  see.  Open  the  handy  hinged  crumb  tray, 
and  look  inside.  Even  if  the  crumbs  are  gone,  you'll 
see  workmanship  as  fine,  materials  as  handsome  as 
on  the  outside  ca.so  itself. 

This  i.sn't  done  for  Show.  It's  done  to  make  your 
toaster  serve  you  better,  year  after  beautiful  year. 

What,  no  wires? 
Jyook  again.  Where  are  the  wires?  Toastmaster  uses 
rigid  steel  bus  bars  to  carry  current  to  the  heating 
elements.  There  are  no  loose  wires  to  flex  and  wear 
thin.  You  say,  even  the  bus  bars  look  good?  Engineers 
say,  things  built  to  work  better,  look  better. 


Look  again.  Where  are  the  heating  coils?  Heating 
elements  on  Toastmaster  toasters  are  so  neat  that 
you  hardly  notice  them,  especially  on  deluxe  models. 
That's  because  Toastmaster  uses  special  nickel- 
chromium  wire  carefully  emplaced  on  insulating 
mica  plaques,  for  extra  years  of  trouble-free  toasting. 

Beauty  is  as  beauty  does 

Look  again,  at  the  beautiful  Imperial  (Model  B122, 
at  top).  It's  fully  automatic.  You  never,  ever  push 
a  lever.  A  small  motor  even  lowers  the  bread. 

On  both  the  Imperial  and  the  Sovereign  (Model 
B112,  below),  see  how  the  controls  are  up  front, 
where  they're  easier  to  use. 

And  compared  to  lesser  toasters,  Toastmaster 
toasters  are  built  like  fine  watches.  Built  to  work 
better.  Built  to  work  longer.  Built  to  work  right. 
It's  the  same  with  all  fine  Toastmaster  products. 

Doesn't  someone  you  know  deserve  a 
Toastmaster  toaster?  (Don't  you?) 


TonsTjyinsTER 


roastmaster  Division  -  M<  Gra//  Uu;w\  Compan/  •  Elgin,  lllirif>i<,  -  Toaslors  •  Coffoo  M.ik.Ts  •  Fry  Pans  ■  Broilers  •  Irons  •  WnfTlo  Bakers 
Hair  Dryers  •  Munn  •  Blenders  •  Can  Openers  •  Hair  Clippers  ■  Vibrators  •  Shoe  Polishers  ■  Power  Tools  •  Fans  •  Heaters  •  Hurnidifiors 


DESSERTS 

Birthday  Cake,  page  14.'5. 
Bombe  Praline,  page  135. 
Chocolate  Glaze,  page  61. 
Chocolate  Lovers  Ice  CreUm  Ring 
page  61. 

Chocolate  Surprise  Dessert,  page  14; 
Chocolate  Velvet,  page  144. 
Coconut  Puffs,  page  142. 
Creamy  Grapes  with  Brown  Sugiu  .  p  i 
Daisy  Cupcakes,  page  H."). 
Do-It-Yourself-Sundae  Bar,  pai;i 
Flowerpot  Ice  Cream,  page  144. 
Four-Flavor  Loaf,  page  147. 
Fresh  Fruit  Compote,  page  149. 
Frosted  Grapes,  page  148. 
Frosted  Super  Brownies,  page  150. 
Fruit  and  Chee.se  Plate,  page  142. 
Fruit  Cheese  Pie,  page  14.5. 
Glace  Fruit  Tartlets,  page  147. 
Glazed  Banana  and  Apple  Fritters,  pa 
Hot  Brandied  Peaches  and  Cherriei 
147. 

Lemon  Pound  Ring  Cake  with  Ice 

page  61. 
Lemon  Snow,  page  144. 
Lord  Baltimore  Cake,  page  148. 
Pink  Champagne  Sorbet,  page  146. 
Rice  and  Ginger  Molds,  page  136. 
Rocky  Road  Ice  Cream,  Tucaoi 

page  150. 
Strawberry  Ice  Cream  Ring,  page  6 
ENTREES 

Barbecued  Ribs,  page  148. 
Boeuf  en  Terrine,  page  146. 
Crusty  Spambake,  page  130. 
Curried  Gulf  Shrimp,  page  142. 
Fat  Man's  Shrimp,  page  118. 
Ham  with  Cranberry  Glaze,  page  1 
Hero  Dog  and  Nine  Puppies  Sai 

page  150. 
Huevos  Rancheros  with  Jalapena 

page  142. 
Lamlj  Kebabs,  page  149. 
Manny's  Lamb  Stew,  page  118. 
Roast  Beef  and   Vegetables  in 

page  146. 
Sweet  and  Pungent  Pork,  page  136, 
Sweetbreads  and  Ham  Newburg,  pi 
Swiss  Bliss,  page  183. 
Tacos,  page  150. 

Tomato  Rice  Beef  Bake,  page  187. 
T.V.  Dinner  — Party  Style,  page  71 
FILLINGS  AND  DRESSINGS 

Chicken  Salad  Filling,  page  151. 
Egg  Salad  Filling,  page  151. 
Green  Goddess  Salad  Dressing,  paj 
Ground  Beef  Filling,  page  151. 
Hot  Curried  Tuna  Filling,  page  151 
Lord  Baltimore  Cake  Filling,  page 
FISH 

Curried  Gulf  Shrimp,  page  142. 
Fat  Man's  Shrimp,  page  118. 
Fish  Mousse,  page  13.5. 
Hot  Caviar  Hors  d'Oeuvres,  page  1 
Seafood  Cocktail,  page  145. 
Shrimp  Sauce,  page  135. 
FRUIT 

Creamy  Grapes  with  Brown  Sugar,  p 
Fruit  Cheese  Pie,  page  145. 
Fruit  and  Cheese  Plate,  page  142. 
Glac6  Fruit  Tartlets,  page  147. 
Glazed   Bananas  and  Apple 

page  136. 
Hot   Brandied   Peaches  and  ( 

page  147. 
MEAT 

Barbecued  Ribs,  page  148. 
Boeuf  en  Terrine,  page  146. 
Crown  Pork  Roast,  page  135. 
Ham  with  Cranberry  Glaz<^,  page  1 
Lamb  Kebabs,  page  149. 
Roast  Beef  and  Vegetables  in  Asi 
146. 

Roast  Pheasant — Vienne.se  Style,  i 
Sweet  and  Pungent  Pork,  page  13t 
Unstufled  Turkey,  page  118 
SALADS 

Endive  Salad,  page  135. 
Texas  To.ssed  Salad,  page  148. 
SANDWICHES 

Hero  Dog  and  Nine  Puppies  S 

page  150. 
Pain  Surprise,  page  147. 
Tacos,  page  150. 
SAUCES  AND  GARNISHES 
Chocolate  Glaze,  page  61. 
Chocolate  Sauce,  page  142. 
Jalapena  Sauce  a  la  Fonda,  page  1 
Sambals  (Condiments),  page  142 
Shrimp  Sauce,  page  135. 
SOUPS 

French  Onion  Soup,  page  142. 
Mongol  Soup,  page  148. 
VEGETABLES 

Acorn  S(iuash  with  Mushrooms  ai 

page  1  13. 
Broccoli  with  Raisins  and  Pignoli, 
Brown  and  Wild  Rice,  page  146. 
Buckwheat  Groats  and  Pilaf,  nagf 
Buttered  Green  Noodles  witn  P 

page  143. 
Chine.se  Noodle  Nests,  page  136 
Individual  Spinach  Soulllf,  page  1 
Muslirooni  Musiness,  page  118. 
I'olalDCN  ii  la  l'"ifc,  page  135. 
Texas  Hcans,  page  MM. 
Tomatoes  SlulFed  with  Tiny  PcaH 

Shocpcg  ('orn  M Mange,  i)«ge  14 
Whole  Green  Means  Amandine,  pH 
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RECIPE  INDEX 

Here  is  a  handy  listing  of  recipes  appear- 
ing in  this  issue,  including  those  from  the 
Journal  kitchens  and  advertisements. 
APPETIZERS 

Handy  Hot  Canapes,  page  116. 

Hot  Caviar  Hors  d'Oeuvres,  page  145. 

Pat6  Brasserie,  page  146. 

Radish  and  Butter  Semi-Dip.  page  116. 

Savory  Cream  Cheese,  page  145. 

Seafood  Cocktail,  page  145. 

Shrimp  Cream  Dip,  page  116. 

Tangy  Golden  Cheese,  page  145. 

BEVERAGES 

Bullshot,  page  68. 


^.^ocKiaiis,  ^pecitii  raiiy, 

page  68. 
Cranberry  Special,  page  150. 
Eastern  Sour,  page  68. 
Florida  Frappe,  page  142. 
Hot  Mulled  Cider, 

page  145. 
London  Sour,  page  68. 
Mai  Tai,  page  68. 
Mexican  Coffee,  page  143. 
Navy  Grog,  page  68, 

Pink  Lemonade  Punch  with  Frozen  Daisy 

Ice  Ring,  page  144. 
Scorpion,  page  68. 
Welcome  Swizzle,  page  143. 
BREADS 

Churros,  page  143. 

Corn  Bread  Sticks,  page  148. 


Far  Eastern  Breads  (Puris),  page  142. 
Garlic  Croutons,  page  148. 

CAKES 

Birthday  Cake,  page  145. 

Chocolate  Lovers  Ice  Cream  Ring  Cake, 

page  61. 
Churros,  page  143. 
Daisy  Cake,  page  144. 
Lemon  Pound  Ring  Cake,  page  61. 
Lord  Baltimore  Cake,  page  148. 
Peanut  Brittle  Spice  Torte,  page  149. 
Petits  Fours,  page  147. 
COOKIES 

Coconut  Puffs,  page  142. 

Frosted  Super  Brownies,  page  150. 

Langue  Chat  Cookies,  page  147. 


What  to  look  for  in  a  new  toaster 


Crumbs?  In  your  brand-new  Toastmaster  toaster? 
Possibly.  It's  typical  of  Toastmaster  thoroughness, 
that  every  toaster  is  tested  with  toast ...  so  it's  sure 
to  work  right,  whether  you  buy  it  for  yourself  or 
give  it  as  a  gift.  Sometimes,  of  course,  a  tiny  crumb 
stays  inside,  like  a  souvenir  of  work  well  done. 

Turn  it  over 

Turn  your  handsome  Toastmaster  toaster  upside 
down,  and  see.  Open  the  handy  hinged  crumb  tray, 
and  look  inside.  Even  if  the  crumbs  are  gone,  you'll 
see  workmanship  as  fine,  materials  as  handsome  as 
on  the  outside  ca.se  itself. 

This  isn't  done  for  Show.  It's  done  to  make  your 
toaster  serve  you  better,  year  after  beautiful  year. 

What,  no  wWes? 
Look  again.  Where  are  the  wires?  Toastmaster  uses 
rigid  .steel  bus  bars  to  carry  current  to  the  heating 
elements.  There  are  no  loose  wires  to  flex  and  wear 
thin.  You  .say,  even  the  bus  bars  look  good?  Engineers 
say,  things  built  to  work  b<  U/t,  look  better. 


Look  again.  Where  are  the  heating  coils?  Heating 
elements  on  Toastmaster  toasters  are  so  neat  that 
you  hardly  notice  them,  especially  on  deluxe  models. 
That's  because  Toastmaster  uses  special  nickel- 
chromium  wire  carefully  emplaced  on  insulating 
mica  plaques,  for  extra  years  of  trouble-free  toasting. 

Beauty  is  as  beauty  does 
Look  again,  at  the  beautiful  Imperial  (Model  B122, 
at  top).  It's  fully  automatic.  You  never,  ever  push 
a  lever.  A  small  motor  even  lowers  the  bread. 

On  both  the  Imperial  and  the  Sovereign  (Model 
B112,  below),  see  how  the  controls  are  up  front, 
where  they're  easier  to  use. 

And  compared  to  lesser  toasters,  Toastmaster 
toasters  are  built  like  fine  watches.  Built  to  work 
better.  Built  to  work  longer.  Built  to  work  right. 
It's  the  .same  with  all  fine  Toastmaster  products. 

Doesn't  someone  you  know  deserve  a 
Toastmaster  toaster?  (Don't  you?) 


TOnSTIWinSTER 
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roas'tmaster  Division  ■  McGraw  Edison  Company  •  Elgin,  Illinois  —  Toasters  •  Coffee  IVlakers  •  Fry  Pans  •  Broilers  •  Irons  •  W.ifrU;  Bnkor'. 
tl.-iir  Dryers  •  Mi/trs  •  Blenders  •  Can  Openers  •  Hair  Cliprjors  .  Vibrators  •  Shoo  Poli'.h(;rs  •  Power  Tools  •  Fnns  •  Heaters  •  Huniiilidin' 


o  t-  n  I  .J 

Birthday  Cake,  page  145. 
Bombe  Praline,  page  135. 
Chocolate  Glaze,  page  6R 
Chocolate  Lovers  Ice  Cream  Rii 
page  61. 

Chocolate  Surprise  Dessert,  page 
Chocolate  Velvet,  page  144. 
Coconut  Puffs,  page  142. 
Creamy  Grapes  with  Brown  Sugar, 
Daisy  Cupcakes,  page  145. 
Do-It-Yourself-Sundae  Bar,  page 
Flowerpot  Ice  Cream,  page  144. 
Four-Flavor  Loaf,  page  147. 
Fresh  Fruit  Compote,  page  149. 
Frosted  Grapes,  page  148. 
Frosted  Super  Brownies,  page  150 
Fruit  and  Cheese  Plate,  page  14: 
Fruit  Cheese  Pie,  page  145. 
Glace  Fruit  Tartlets,  page  147. 
Glazed  Banana  and  Apple  Fritters, , 
Hot  Brandied  Peaches  and  Cherr 
147. 

Lemon  Pound  Ring  Cake  with  Ici 

page  61. 
Lemon  Snow,  page  144. 
Lord  Baltimore  Cake,  page  148 
Pink  Champagne  Sorbet,  page  146, 
Rice  and  Ginger  Molds,  page  136, 
Rocky  Road  Ice  Cream,  Tucsoi 

page  150. 
Strawberry  Ice  Cream  Ring,  page 
ENTREES 

Barbecued  Ribs,  page  148. 
Boeuf  en  Terrine,  page  146. 
Crusty  Spambake,  page  130. 
Curried  Gulf  Shrimp,  page  142 
Fat  Man's  Shrimp,  page  118. 
Ham  with  Cranberry  Glaze,  page 
Hero  Dog  and  Nine  Puppies  Si 

page  150. 
Huevos  Rancheros  with  Jalapeni 

page  142. 
Lamb  Kebabs,  page  149. 
Manny's  Lamb  Stew,  page  118. 
Roast  Beef  and   Vegetables  in 

page  146. 
Sweet  and  Pungent  Pork,  page  1361 
Sweetbreads  and  Ham  Newburg,  y 
Swiss  Bliss,  page  183. 
Tacos,  page  150. 

Tomato  Rice  Beef  Bake,  page  187 
T.V.  Dinner— Party  Style,  page  71 
FILLINGS  AND  DRESSINGS 

Chicken  Salad  Filling,  page  151. 
Egg  Salad  Filling,  page  151. 
Green  Goddess  Salad  Dressing,  pi 
Ground  Beef  Filling,  page  151 
Hot  Curried  Tuna  Filling,  page  151 
Lord  Baltimore  Cake  Filling,  page 
FISH 

Curried  Gulf  Shrimp,  page  142. 
Fat  Man's  Shrimp,  page  118. 
Fish  Mousse,  page  135. 
Hot  Caviar  Hors  d'Oeuvres,  page  1 
Seafood  Cocktail,  page  145. 
Shrimp  Sauce,  page  135. 
FRUIT 

Creamy  Grapes  with  Brown  Sugar. ,, 
Fruit  Cheese  Pie,  page  145. 
Fruit  and  Cheese  Plate,  page  142. 
Glace  Fruit  Tartlets,  page  147. 
Glazed   Bananas   and   Apple  I 

page  136. 
Hot   Brandied   Peaches  and 

page  147. 
MEAT 

Barbecued  Ribs,  page  148. 
Boeuf  en  Terrine,  page  146. 
Crown  Pork  Roast,  page  135. 
Ham  with  Cranberry  Glaze,  page  1 
Lamb  Kebabs,  page  149. 
Roast  Beef  and  Vegetables  in  Aspi 
146. 

Roast  Pheasant— Viennese  Style,  pf 
Sweet  and  Pungent  Pork,  page  136. 
IJnstuffed  Turkey,  page  118 
SALADS 

Endive  Salad,  page  135. 
Texas  Tossed  Salad,  page  148. 
SANDWICHES 

Hero  Dog  and  Nine  Puppies  Sai 

page  150. 
Pain  Surprise,  page  147. 
Tacos,  page  150. 
SAUCES  AND  GARNISHES 
Chocolate  Glaze,  page  61. 
Chocolate  Sauce,  page  142. 
Jalapena  Sauce  a  la  Fonda,  page  14'. 
Sambals  (Condiments),  page  142. 
Shrimp  Sauce,  page  135. 
SOUPS 

French  Onion  Soup,  page  142. 
Mongol  Soup,  page  148. 
VEGETABLES 
Acorn  Squash  with  Mushrooms  and 

page  143. 
Broccoli  with  Raisins  and  Pignoli,  pa 
Brown  and  Wild  Rice,  page  146 
Buckwheat  Groats  and  Pilaf,  page  1 
Buttered  Green  Noodles  with  Pa 

page  143. 
ChincHC  Noodle  Nests,  page  136. 
Individual  Spinach  SoulIU',  page  13i 
Musliroom  Business,  page  118. 
I'olaloes  i.  la  Fife,  page  135. 
Texas  Beans,  page  14H. 
Tomatoes  Stuffed  with  Tiny  Pcbb  in 

Shoe|)eg  Corn  MMiinge,  piigc  116 
Whole  Gn'i'n  Beaim  Atnandiiic,  |)UK' 
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Family  f  i  floor:  Kentile's  new  Berkshire  textured  vinyl  asbestos  iil<-  IntiivKlN^il  \'J."  \  \  2"  iil<    ii'  imii  rpjirk,  l  a-y  self-installation.  Colors:  5. 

Shown  wjiii  |.  .ii        , ,  1  lo  and  KenCove*  Vinyl  wall  base.  Interior  by  James  Chiids  Morsc,  A.I.IJ.  Your  Kcniile"'  U<  al<-i  V  .Sec  ihc  Yellow  Pages  under  "Floors." 
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$55?  Yes,  you  can  have  Uiis  vinyl  tile  floor  lor  about  *55. 

New  Berkshire  tile  gives  a  lasting  lift— with  thrift— to  any  room. 
ComfortahK;.  9ijiet.  P^asy  to  clean.  Greaseproof.  A  whole  new  look 
—about  $55  when  you  install  a  12'  x  15'  Berkshire  floor  yourself. 


Soft— because  no  margarine  hardened  into  a  stick  can  be  as 
low  in  saturated  fat.  Soft-to  taste  like  the  expensive  spread* 

Think  about  it.  To  harden  a  margarine  saturated  fat.  Because  Chiffon  Margarine  delicious,  melring  flavor.  This  margarine 

into  a  stick,  they  actually  have  to  add  extra  is  never  hardened  into  a  stick,  it  is  the  low-  reallydoestastelike"theexpensivespread." 

amounts  of  saturated  fat,  more  saturated  est  in  saturated  fat  of  any  spread.  Even  the  New  Chiffon  Margarine — lowest  in  sat- 

fat  than  Chiffon.^  com  oil  ones.  urated  fat  of  all  spreads.  And  it  tastes  deli- 

But  we  make  Chiffon  soft — with  pure  And  wait  rill  you  taste  new  Chiffon!  cious — like  "the  expensive  spread."  Go 

liquid  safflower  oil — to  leave  out  this  extra  Because  it's  soft,  it  releases  flavor  faster —  ahead.  Dip  into  a  tub. 

Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co. 


NEW  CHIFFON  MARGARINE 


SO  bOFT...  .  IT  COMES  IN  A  TUB 


All  she  Mcants 
is  a  little  Emotion 

(a  lot  of  it  if  she's  daring!) 


Emotion  .  .  .  the  new  perfume 
born  in  France  ...  translated 
in  America  into  Spray  Jtist, 
EaudeParfum  and  everything 
for  her  bath,   3.00  to  17.50 


EMOTiO.y  hy 

Helena  Kuliiiislein 


NEVER  UNDERESTIMATE  THE  POWER  OF  A  WOMAN 
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MOVING? 

Change  your  address  in  advance 
and  gel  this  FREE  Moving  Guide. 

Please  send  us  the  address  label  from 
this  issue  before  you  move  and  we  will 
send  you— FREE— a  copy  of  new  home 
JOURNAL,  the  48-page  illustrated  guide 
that  will  help  you  save  time,  trouble 
and  money  when  you  move. 


Mail  to. 

LADIES'  HOME  MURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
DEPT.  NHJ 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA  19105 
PlMM  sand  ma 
■  FREE  copy  ol 
Now  Hsmo  Journal 
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State  . 


./ip  Cod*. 


Ditt  Moviri. 
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llrUna  Rutnndnn  Inc. 


Beat-ya  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl! 

(You've  never  seen  vegetables  disappear  so  fast) 


Lipton  Chicken  Vegetable 

Lipton  cleverly  tucks  into  a  golden  broth  lots 
of  lively  vegetables,  tender  chicken  and  tiny 
macaroni  stars.  It's  another  Lipton  Soup 
that  kids  will  love  because  it's  fresh-cooked, 
not  just  heated  up. 


Lipton  Vegetable  Beef 

More  fresh,  tender  vegetables  —  skillfully 
slipped  into  a  zesty  blend  of  broth  and  lots 
of  tender  beef.  One  more  Lipton  Soup  that 
kids  will  love— because  it  tastes  like  Mother 
just  cooked  it. 


I  dreamed 
I  turned  on  the 
magic  of  Venice 
...in  my 

matdenform 

bra 


This  is  the  clceam^you  can  be'— with 
Maidenform's*  new  'Dreamliner'*  bra. 

Contoured  with  fiberfill.  Adjustable 
stretching  straps.  White,  Nude.  4.00. 
*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.     1966  by 
Maidenform,  Inc.,  makers  of  bras, 
girdles,  active  sportswear. 

f*t.o!o(!fa(ih<-d  in  <li  r:,u-,  Italy 


NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  CANADA 


'Silk  of  Intimate' 
The  first  full-length  fragrance. 
Siikens  and  perfumes  your 
skin  from  head  to  toe. 


Cherished  as  one  of  the 
world's  seven  great  fragrances. 
Created  by  Revlon. 


ren't  you  too  young  to  feel 
so  tired?  You  notice  it  day  in,  day  out. 
You  get  up  tired  and  go  to  bed  tired.  And 
you  look  as  tired  as  you  feel.  Of  course, 
there's  no  single  reason  for  it... but  if 
you're  one  of  the  40  million  women  who 
have  a  regular  period,  you  may  lose  much 
more  blood-iron  every  month  than  you 
replace  through  the  foods  you  eat.  It  is 
this  loss  of  blood-iron  that  can  leave 
you  always  looking  and  feeling  tired. 


Put  extra  iron  in  your  blood  by  taking 
Geritol  regularly  to  make  up  for  your 
monthly  losses.  Just  two  Geritol  tablets, 
or  two  tablespoons  of  Geritol  liquid,  con- 
tain twice  the  iron  in  a  pound  of  calf's 
liver.  In  only  one  day,  Geritol-iron  is  in 
your  bloodstream  carrying  strength  and 
energy  to  every  part  of  your  body.  Check 
with  your  doctor,  and  if  iron-poor  blood 
is  making  you  tired,  take  Geritol.  Feel 
stronger  fast... in  seven  days,  or  money 
back  from  Geritol. 


Ev«n  a  fiv*  foot  woman  ncrdv 
twic*  Iht  Iron  of  a  >i«  foot  m^n 


WnTEU 


Candidate  Wallace 

Dear  Editori<:  The  Wallace  family  does 
not  need  the  sympathy  of  anyone  |Why 
I  Feel  Sorry  for  Mrs.  Lurleen  Wal- 
lace, by  Lucille  Irwin  Smylie,  Septem- 
ber Journal].  The  majority  of  the  people 
of  Alabama  have  complete  faith  and 
trust  in  the  ability  of  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Wallace  to  do  what  is  best  for  them  even 
if  some  of  their  plans  for  the  state  may 
not  be  in  accordance  with  the  United 
States  Government.  The  Wallace  plan 
for  a  greater  America  may  be  one  against 
many,  but  more  are  joining  their  ranks 
because  the  ways  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment seem  to  be  causing  only  hatred 
and  confusion. 

The  Wallace  plan  will  conquer  be- 
cause it  is  handed  down  by  the  voice  of 

Bessie  E.  Briley 
Fori  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Dear  Editors:  I  agree  fully  with  Mrs. 
Smylie's  article  about  Lurleen  Wallace. 
Mrs.  Wallace  is  probably  a  shy,  retiring 
lady,  far  removed  from  her  husband's 
characteristics. 

If  the  people  had  really  wanted  Mr. 
Wallace  as  governor  again,  I  believe  the 
legislature  would  have  changed  the  law 
regarding  the  term,    j^^^g  ^  ^  r^^^^ 

Amber,  Okla. 


Critic  Crist 

Dear  Editors:  My  personal  thanks  to 
Judith  Crist  for  her  When  Is  It  "In"— 
AND  When  Is  It  Sick?  [September 
Jour)iul\.  I  have  become  so  sick  of  the 
latest  fashions  in  clothes  and  morality 
that  I  am  about  ready  to  move  to  some 
"people-forsaken"  part  of  the  world  in 
order  not  to  be  a  part  of  our  presently 
sick  society.  j^^^g  ^^.^^j.^  j^^gg 

Pocahontas,  Ark. 

Dear  Editors:  Judith  Crist's  article  is  an 
excellent,  believable  diagnosis  of  current 
social  ills.  Now  we  need  a  prescription. 

J.  V.  K.  Wagar 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


Skirts  vs.  Slacks 

Dear  Editors:  If  Mrs.  Dan  Garrott  of 
Mayfield,  Ky.,  is  ready  to  organize  that 
club  for  getting  women  to  look  like 
women,  include  me  in  in  capital  letters. 
[Our  Readers  Write  Us,  September 
Journal.  Mrs.  Garrott  campaigned  for 
women  to  wear  skirts,  not  slacks.]  If 
women  would  only  realize  how  much 
more  like  women  they  would  feel,  t'iiv 
la  revelation!  g  Salzman 

Fair  Lawn,  N.J. 

Dear  Editors:  I  got  burned  up  when  I 
read  about  MrH.  Garrott  hating  slacks 

Irene  Marsmall 
Ih  mrt,  ( 'ulif. 


Dear  Editors:  Please  rush  membetshi 
card !  • 

Mrs.  Douglas  Franklin  Riddi 
Smithfield,  Via 

Dialogue  with  Dr.  Betteihelm 

Dear  Editors:  I  cannot  believe  thi 
learning  to  read,  when  it  is  an  enjoyabli 
voluntary  activity,  can  deplete  a  child' 
energy  [Dialogue  with  Moti.ers:  Th 
Danger  of  Teaching  Your  Baby  t 
Read,  by  Dr.  Bruno  Bettelheim,  Sffl 
tember  Journal],  A  child  is  a  curicf^ 
creature,  in  search  of  new  things,  T 
stifle  this  curiosity,  to  ignore  his  deair 
to  learn  would  seem  to  me  to  have 
worse  effect  than  encouraging  him. 

Dr.  Bettelheim  said  that  the  child  wl^ 
learns  to  read  no  longer  enjoys  t 
read  to,  diminishing  the  bond  betweei 
parent  and  child.  Certainly  every 
that  our  children  develop  makes  then 
more  independent.  The  fact  that  a  ch|| 
can  "do  it  for  himself"  does  not  ne08 
sarily  mean  that  a  bond  ceases  to  e]  " 
I  agree  that  reading  should  not  be  foi 
or  exploited  as  a  trick.  If,  however, 
child  enjoys  reading  and  wants  to  lean 
why  not  help  him? 

Mrs.  Raymond  C.  RichardsoU 
Fort  Worth,  Ttf 

How  America  Looks 

Dear  Editors:  Thank  you  for  the  featur  ™ 
on  IIow  America  Looks  20  years  aftt 
high-school  graduation  [September  Jour 
nal\.  Because  of  fashion  articles  featur 
ing  mini  skirts,  and  other  "switched-on' 
clothes,  I  had  decided  to  resign  mysel! 
at  32,  to  an  older,  dowdy  look.  , 
Your  article  proved  that  I  can  M 
"older"  and  still  look  marvelous.  Y((| 
have  given  my  morale  a  real  lift.  i 

Mrs.  Susan  KapetamIP 
Oak  Park,  Mic\. 


Day-Care  Centers 

Dear  Editors:  It  is  evident  that  Ml 
Lain  of  Westtown,  N.Y.,  has  always  beg 
able  to  take  care  of  her  children.  [Oil 
Readers  Write  Us,  September  Jm, 
nal\.  But  there  are  lots  of  mothers  wll 
must  support  their  children. 

Many  years  ago  my  husband  died,  ani 
I  was  left  with  four  small  children  thi 
I  had  to  provide  a  living  for.  I  was  lucl 
and  was  able  to  leave  them  at  B 
church's  day  nursery,  for  a  small  sunu 
They  were  able  to  do  what  I  would  havf 
done  for  them,  if  I  had  been  with  thetUd 
Private  or  supported  day  nurseries 
every  town  would  be  the  answer 
many  mothers,    j^^g         ^^^  ^^^^ 

Sandusky,  Oi 

"Police  Van" 

Dear  Editors:  In  the  article  "I  TRI 
LSD"  [August  Journall,  the  authors* 
fers  to  seeing  a  "paddy  wagon."  I 
haven't  seen  this  phrase  for  years  and 
was  shocked  to  see  it  now,  for  I  recall,  a.*^ 
a  young  girl  in  the  1890's,  this  was  a 
phrase  of  insult  directed  toward  the  Irish 

Mrs.  Harriet  Whitney 

Boston,  Masf. 

Ei).  Note:  Ah,  innocent  ijonth.  I!eadt< 
Whitnei/  is  quite  right.  Di  her  i/ounger 
days,  the  crpression  "paddy  iraydii"  diii 
carry  a  slurriny  connotation.  Today,  tlUi 
espression  is  pure  euphemism  for  a  p(Ml*] 
iHin,  tint  ire  arc  grateful  to  Mrs.  W  hitntV 
for  poinliny  out  the  deriralion  of  ''" 
phrase,  and  ire  assure  her,  and  any 
readers  who  nuiy  haee  picked  it  up,  lh<'< 
the  phrase  was  used  in  the  purest  of  inn"- 
cence    no  nlur  intended. 
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©1966  CLAIROL  INC.  ALSO  AVAILABLE  IN  CANADA  •TRADEMARKS 


If  you're 

going  to  be 

a  blonde, 
be  a  good 

one. 


WHITE  BEIGE'       EXTRA  L'TE  PLATINUM-  CHAMPAGNE  P*9F*IT'      CHAMPAGNE  ICE'  IVORY  CHI  FF?  ■.  •  E^T  =  »  L  IE  CHAMPAGNE  BElGE*  TOWHEAO* 


Only  ClairorCreme  Toner 'gives  you  32  pale,  delicate  shades  to  choose  ss^ 
from.  Only  Clairol  CremeToner  makes  lightened  hair  exactly  the  color  you  g«w 
want  it  to  be.  And  the  color  lasts.  Why  fool  around  with  anything  else? 

Clairol  CremeToner 


IF  YOU  HAVL  TO  TAKE  SHOULDN'T  YOU 

MORE  THAN  2  OF  THESE  A  DAY  BETAKING 

FOR  A  HEADACHE. . .  NEWVANQUISH?^ 


Vanquish  is  the  new  pain  medication 
that  brings  relief  so  long  lasting, 
most  headaches  don't  come  back. 


Vanquish®  is  the  only  pain 
nnedication  specially  formulated 
with  two  pain  relievers  for  f_ast 
relief. . .  plus  two  buffering  agents 
...plus  the  fifth  ingredient.  This 
fifth  ingredient  acts  to  relieve 
pressure  on  vascularnerves 
—the  cause  of  most  headaches 
This  is  how  new  vanquish  can 
promise  relief  so  long  lasting, 
most  headaches  don't  come  back. 
Easy-to-take  capsule  shape. 


VANQUISH 


Medicine  Today 


The  child  who  always  seems  to  have 
a  cold  is  probably  really  suffering 
from  nasal  allergy.  Repeated  sneez- 
ing, a  runny  nose,  chronic  nasal 
stuffiness  that  results  in  mouth- 
breathing  and  snoring  are  now  be- 
lieved to  be  signs  of  childhood  al- 
lergy. Most  recently  "dark  circles 
under  the  eyes"  has  been  added  to 
the  list.  Pediatrician  Meyer  B. 
Marks  has  shed  new  light  on  dark 
circles  by  labeling  them  "allergic 
shiners."  He  reports  that  they  are 
caused,  not  by  chronic  fatigue  and 
eyestrain,  but  by  allergic  swelling 
of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
nose.  This  swelling  partially  dams 
up  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  soft  tis- 
sues around  the  eyes  and  makes 
the  "shiners." 

The  current  vogue  for  earrings  that 
require  ear-piercing  compels  me  to 
offer  some  words  of  caution,  espe- 
cially since  I  have  heard  reports 
that  some  jewelry  stores  offer  in- 
stant ear-piercing. 

I  feel  strongly  that  only  a  doc- 
tor should  pierce  ears.  If  the  pro- 
cedure is  done  improperly,  serious 
infections  and  scarring  can  result. 
In  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Dr.  Paul  La- 
zar  suggests  these  precautions: 

The  area  to  be  pierced  should 
be  located  from  the  imprints  of 
ordinary  earrings.  The  ear  lobes 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with 
antiseptic  technique  and  pierced 
with  a  disposable  needle.  (Unless 
a  disposable  needle  is  used,  there 
is  a  very  real  danger  of  contracting 
hepatitis,  because  steam-sterilized 
needles  may  still  harbor  the  hepa- 
titis virus.) 

You  have  to  wear  sterile,  metal- 
loop  "starter"  earrings  for  three  or 
four  weeks.  They  should  be 
cleansed  with  alcohol  and  rotated 
several  times  daily.  The  ears  should 
be  kept  dry  and  your  hair  should 
be  worn  up  or  back  from  the  ears. 

Ear-piercing  should  not  be  done 
where  there  is  any  skin  eruption 
such  as  impetigo,  eczema,  or  other 
dermatitis,  or  when  there  are  se- 
baceous cysts.  Women  who  easily 
develop  keloids  (enlarged  raised 
scars)  should  not  try  to  have  their 
ears  pierced,  nor  should  persons 
allergic  to  nickel  and  other  metals. 

Why  bother  about  baby  teeth  when 
the  child  is  going  to  lose  them 
anyway?  A  recent  long-term  den- 
tal study  of  children  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  confirms  the  fact  that 
neglect  of  baby  teeth  leads  to  den- 
tal problems  in  later  life.  Professor 
of  Dentistry  Jess  McCormick  re- 
ports that  crooked,  rotated,  and 
damaged  permanent  teeth  grew  in 
most  commonly  where  infected  or 
abscessed  baby  teeth  had  been. 

A  new  computer  device  has  been  in- 
vented lii;it  can  "listen"  lo  a  child's 


heart  through  electrodes  placed  on 
his  chest  and  flash  a  warning  light 
when  it  "hears"  any  sound  that 
suggests  a  heart  defect.  The  ma- 
chine may  have  wide  application 
in  screening  millions  of  schoolchil- 
dren for  heart  defects.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  between  200,000 
and  300,000  of  the  55  million  U.S. 
schoolchildren  have  suspicious 
heart  sounds  and  should  have  a 
thorough  medical  check-up.  Until 
the  advent  of  this  computer,  the 
only  screening  method  was  the 
doctor  listening  with  his  stetho- 
scope. When  the  machine's  per- 
formance was  compared  with  the 
record  of  two  expert  children's 
cardiologists,  it  proved  to  be  93 
percent  accurate  in  detecting  ab- 
normal heart  sounds.  With  the 
shortage  of  medical  manpower, 
the  machine  might  prove  a  boon. 

The  wiggle  in  a  woman's  walk  is 

Strictly  put  on— it's  not  caused  by 
feminine  anatomy  and  physiology, 
says  orthopedist  Louis  H.  Para- 
dies  of  Southwestern  Medical 
School.  After  several  years  of 
studying  movies  of  people  walk- 
ing, he  concludes  that  women  who 
undulate  their  hips  do  so  because 
they  have  developed  the  habit  of 
taking  short  steps  and  keeping 
their  knees  stiff.  These  motions 
force  the  pelvis  to  oscillate.  (Could 
narrow  hemlines  add  to  the  prob- 
lem?) Men  typically  take  long 
steps  with  loose  knees,  and,  as  a 
result,  their  walk  is  smoother. 

All  too  frequently  a  mother  will 
bring  a  child  into  my  office  saying 
that  he  has  had  an  earache  for  the 
past  couple  of  days  but,  "luckily 
the  ear  has  drained  and  the  pain  is 
gone,  so  it  must  be  nothing  to 
worry  about."  What  she  fails  to 
realize  is  that,  when  the  infection 
is  neglected,  the  eardrum  may 
rupture  spontaneously  to  let  out 
the  accumulated  pus.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  rupture  almost  always 
develops  in  the  weakest  part  of  the 
eardrum,  where  healing  may  be 
slow  or  incomplete.  The  child  may 
then  have  a  chronic  perforation  of  j 
the  drum  and  some  loss  of  hearing. 
If  a  child  with  an  earache  is 
brought  to  the  doctor  right  away, 
he  can  be  given  antibiotics  and/or  j 
decongestants  to  prevent  perfora- 
tion of  the  eardrum.  If  necessary, I 
the  doctor  can  open  the  drum  in 
an  area  that  will  heal  quickly. 

Recently  in  England  a  follow-up  j 
study  was  made  of  121  childrenj 
who  had  had  acute  ear  infections 
six  months  earlier.  Twenty  peH 
cent  of  them  had  detectable  heari 
ing  loss.  Most  of  them  regaine 
their  hearing,  but  this  re(iuired  : 
average  of  23  months.  And  in  a 
final  test  more  than  two  years 
later,  5  percent  of  the  children  si  ill 
had  some  hearing  loss.  end 
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Let  me  pay  ALL  your  Bills 


Yes,  if  you  are  a  winner  in  the  all-new  LUCKY  NUMBER  SWEEPSTAKES,  just  send  us  a  list 
of  your  debts  ...  payments,  mortgages,  medical  bills,  cars,  appliances,  any  legitimate  bill 
.  .  .  and  we  pay  them  for  you  up  to  $15,000.00  worth!  2nd  and  3rd  prizes  pay  up  to  $5  OOO  00 
^°         n'""^'  ■  •  ■  ^°  prizes  pay  up  to  $1,000.00  ...  98  prizes  pay  up  to  $500.00 

•  •■151  BILL  PAYER  prizes  in  all!  Follow-up  prizes  ...  17,000  deluxe  RECORD  ALBUMS! 

TODAY -THE  LUCKY  NUMBER  BELOW  MAY  HAVE  ALREADY  WON  FOR  YOU! 


if  you  are 
a  lucky 
winner!" 


Mishel  Piastre.  Director 
The  Longines  Symphonette 


More  than  50  of  the  world's  most  popular 
and  familiar  Holiday  Songs.  Carols,  and 
Hymns  in  a  magnificent  4  record  treasury! 


ricord  album       'f';!"^  Jeside** 

Mommy  K.ssing  Sa"'a^.^„  ^ith 
°„;a's\ed^'chV.ren's  chorus  and 
,  chimes. 


ely  recorded  —  belongs  in  every  modern  home! 

'hngines  Symphonette's  Complete  Treasury  of  Holiday  IVlusic 


^JR  FAVORITES  IN  A  MAGNIFICENT  NEW  COLLECTION 

I  ^glnes  Symphonette  and  The  Singing  Choraliers 
If  ou  a  whole  new  and  exciting  Holiday  Treasure 
JSiverflowing  with  the  favorite,  most  beloved  music 
h  Christmas  Season.  In  this  one  complete  Treasury 
I'l  nd  popular  music  — White  Christmas,  The  Little 
Wier  Boy,  It's  Beginning  To  Look  A  Lot  Like  Christ- 
t,anta  Glaus  Is  Comin'  To  Town— traditional  carols 
••  King  Wenceslas,  Deck  The  Halls  With  Boughs 
Hy  — and  your  favorite  hymns  and  sacred  music, 
'  ■  The  World,  O  Come  All  Ye  Faithful,  Awe  Maria, 
••Kings  Of  Orient,  and  The  Orst  N6el.  Yes,  this 
«  Holiday  Treasury  will  t>e  cherished  for  a  host  of 
■IS  iases  to  come!  And  it's  oackaged  in  a  beautiful, 
■t'e  presentation  case  illustrated  in  full  color  with 
ir  js  CURRIER  AND  IVES  print!  For  your  own  home, 
B  gift  to  loved  ones,  "Christmas  at  the  Fireside"  is 
E  nerican  Family  anthology  of  the  Holiday  Season! 


FREE  10  DAY  TRIAL- KEEP  FREE  RECORD! 

Mail  the  card  or  coupon  and  receive  the  Treasury  of 
"Christmas  at  The  Fireside"  to  play  again  and  again 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Along  with  the  Treasury  comes 
your  FREE  and  exclusive  "collector's  edition"  recording 
of  THE  SWEET  VOICES  OF  CHRISTMAS!  Massed  chil- 
dren's voices  in  the  clear,  beautiful  harmony  most  asso- 
ciated with  the  Holiday  season.  And  the  thrilling  "Living 
Sound"  chimes  are  so  true-to-life,  it  is  like  having  a 
mighty  Cathedral  in  your  own  living  room.  You  must  be 
delighted  in  every  way  with  the  4  record  Treasury  of 
"Christmas  at  the  Fireside"  or  you  can  return  it  and  owe 
nothing;  you  keep  free  "Sweet  Voices  of  Christmas"  no 
matter  what  you  decide.  Not  available  in  stores  any- 
where, not  a  club  plan  — just  an  opportunity  to  own  the 
finest  Christmas  music  anthology  ever!  And  you  can 
use  the  convenient  payment  plan  if  you  wish.  Mail  card 
or  coupon  today.  Prompt  delivery  guaranteed. 


Which  are  your  favorite  holiday  songs? 


White  Christmas 

Silver  Bells 

The  Christmas  Song 

God  Rest  Ye  Merry  Gentlemen 

The  Twelve  Days  Of  Christmas 

Lo  How  A  Rose 

Dance  Of  The  Sugar  Plum  Fairies 
0,  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem 
Bring  a  Torch  Jeannette  Isabella 
Jingle  Bells 
Deck  The  Halls 

and  many  more  of  the  songs 


Away  in  a  Manger 
It  Came  Upon  A  Midnight  Clear 
We  Wish  You  A  Merry  Christmas 
Home  For  The  Holidays 
What  Child  Is  This 
0  Holy  Night 

March  From  Babes  In  Toyland 
For  Unto  Us  A  Child  Is  Born  (Messiah) 
I'll  Be  Home  For  Christmas 
OCome  All  Ye  Faithful 
Santa  Claus  Is  Coming  To  Town 
you  know  and  wanted  to  own  — 


=!EE  lO  DAY  TRIAL 

INVITATION 

»  0  selections— 4  pure  vinyl  records 
'^^nificent  full-color  Library  Case. 


JUST  $^^QQ  ^  MONTH 

OR  $9.95  ( 

Less  than  25*  a  selection 


Stereo  $1.35  \ 
additional  / 


MAIL  POSTAGE  PAID  CARD 
OR  COUPON  TODAY! 


THE  LONGINES  SYMPHONETTE  SOCIETY 

Symphonette  Square,  Larchmont,  N.Y.  10538 


<  :epslakes  works  ...  The  Longines  Symphonette 
'  rved  the  described  gifts  for  holders  of  lucky  num- 
1.  lected  by  electronic  computers  under  the  direc. 
0  L.  Blair  Corporation.  Each  Lucky  Number 
■  '■ted  by  an  adult  21  years  of  age  or  older 
•"tl  against  the  official  list  of  winning  num- 
■^es  of  The  Longines  Symphonette  and  its 
•  persons  less  than  21  years  of  age,  shall  not 


be  eligible.  Your  entry  must  list  the  official  lucky  num- 
ber, and  must  be  checked  YES  or  NO.  ("NO"  entries  may 
be  pssieo  on  postc3ia  bmd-in  card.)  Entries  must  be 
received  by  July  5.  1367.  This  sweepstakes  is  subject  to 
all  Federal,  State  and  Local  regulatiqns.  Prize  winners 
will  Be  notified  by  mail.  A  list  of  major  prize  winners 
will  be  sent  upr^fi  request  if  you  send  a  self-addressed 
envelope! 


f-\('.IA  SIf  'EI  Magnificent  limited  edition,  individually  numbered  in  luxurious 
gold,  specially  bound  in  rich  gilt-quality  KIVAR  ...check  this  box: 


Send  my  FREE  record  album  (The  Sweet 
Voices  of  Christmas)  and  Christmas  At 
The  Fireside  to  hear  for  10  days.  I  will 
return  the  Treasury  or  send  just  $5  a 
month  until  $9.95  plus  postage-handling 
Is  paid.  I  keep  free  record  in  any  event. 

□  STEREO  (just  $1.35  more) 


□  DELUXE  EDITION:  Individually  numbered  In 
gold  .  .  .  luxurious  white  KIVAR-bound  lifetime 
presentation  case,  an  honored  possession,  a  time- 
less gift.  Just  $2  more!  (Be  sure  to  check  above 
if  you  want  your  records  in  Stereo.) 


□  No — do  not  send  FREE  record  album,  but  let 
me  know  if  I  have  already  won.  I  have  copied 
the  number  from  card  bound  into  this  magazine. 

NUMBER. 
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Planning  a  party? 
Don't  forget  the  nuts! 


PRY  ROflSTEP 

FROM  PLANTERS 


Dry  Roasted  —  using 
absolutely  no  fats 
or  oils  that  add 
calories!  The  most 
satisfying  snack  you 
ever  crunched  on! 
Dry  to  the  touch 


Take  your  pick 


FANCY  CRUST  SANS  ROLLING  PIN' 

Things  Your  Mother  Never  Taught  You 


You'd  be  surprised  or  would 
you?— how  many  Young  Things 
these  days  get  by  without  a 
rolhng  pin.  Often  as  not,  when 
an  urge  for  home  pie  strikes,  the 
crust  comes  into  the  home  al- 
ready rolled  and  frozen  in  its 
own  pie  tin.  Or  it's  a 
crumb  type.  This  does  not 
mean  that  life  or  the  pie 
must  be  plain  or  dull.  What 
with  bevies  of  pie  fillings  on  the  supermarket  shelves  in  cans, 
jars,  and  little  boxes,  anyone  (with  no  matter  how  many  thumbs) 
can  arrange  a  chorus  line  of  pie-some  beauties. 


For  any  of  the  fruity  pies,  including 
mincemeat,  a  latticed  crust  is 
lovely.  And  what  could  be  finer  for  a 
chiffon,  cream  or  ice  cream  pie  than 
our  Candy  Crumb  Crust,  hedged  with 
peanut  brittle?  To  make  a  Latticed 
Pie  Crust,  invest  in  two  frozen  pie  shells. 
Thaw  10  minutes.  Flip  one  onto  a 
floury  board.  Cut  into  9  strips  about  li 
inch  wide.  Wet  your  pretty  little  fingers 
and  pinch  into  ropes.  Fill  untouched 
pie  shell  with  whatever.  Dampen 
its  rim.  Lay  3  ropes  one  way,  3  the  other; 
weave  under  and  over  as  in  picture  below. 
Push  and  pinch  ends  down.  Press  the  three 
other  ropes  around  the  rim.  Bake  at  425°  for 
30  to  35  minutes,  or  as  directed. 


Candy  is  dandy  around  a  pie  crust .  .  .  and  highly  conversational.  Buy  a  ready- 
made  crumb  crust,  or  make  one  in  double-quick  time  from  a  packaged 
graham-cracker  mix,  which  you  buy  already  combined  with  shortening, 
sugar  and  spice— all  set  to  put  into  your  pie  pan.  Pat  smoothly  across  bottom 
onto  sides.  Fingers  work  well.  So  does  the  back  of  a 
teaspoon.  Want  an  extra-smooth  and  perfect 
shape?  Press  down  with  another  pie  pan  of 
the  same  size.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven 
(375°)  for  5  minutes,  or  freeze  till  firm,  about  10 
minutes.  Meanwhile,  on  a  piece  of  waxed  paper, 
using  the  bottom  of  a  bottle,  break  up  into 
medium-small  hunks,  a  block  of  brit- 
tle (peanut,  we  used,  though  it  could 
be  pecan,  cashew  or  coconut).  Put 
the  pieces  (about  3^2  cup)  into 
a  small  bowl  with  a  lightly 
beaten  egg  white.  Stir  to  coat. 
When  crust  is  ready,  arrange  nuggets  around 
rim  and  set  in  the  oven  (375°)  for  about  5  minutes  so  that  the  peanut  brittle 
oozes  into  a  pebbly  caramel  necklace. 


Ready  now  for  the  filling  .  .  .  Almost  anything  goes.  Right  now,  commg  on 
Thanksgiving,  thoughts  turn  naturally  to  pumpkin.  And  here  is  the  laziest, 
tastiest,  easiest  pumpkin  pie  filling  made  from  a  package  of  vanilla 
pudding  and  pie  filling  mix.  To  one  33^-oz.  package  add  2  cups  milk,  2  cups 
canned  pumpkin,  1  teaspoon  pumpkin  pie  spice.  Cook 
according  to  package  directions.  Add  1  tablespoon  rum, 
brandy,  bourbon  or  frozen 
orange  juice  concentrate, 
undiluted.  Cool  15  minutes, 
stirring  occasionally.  Pour 
into  pie  shell. 
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Something  remarkable 
is  about  to  come  between 
you  and  your  makeup! 

Now  ^v'ith  one  silkening  sweep,  a  new 
'undercosniciic'  developed  by  Revlon  changes 
the  ^^'ay  makeup  goes  on— and  stays  fresh  (hours 
longer  than  any  makeup  has  a  right  to!)  "Moon 
Drops'  Under-Makeup  Moisture  Film  is  a  silky, 
colorless  liquid  that  smooths,  evens,  readies  your 
skin  for  makeup.  Suddenly  any  makeup  (liquid, 
cream  or  cake)  slips  on  with  perfect  one-ness. 
Once  you  try  it,  you  will  realize  until  today 
you've  been  wearing  a  half-finished  face— even 
with  all  your  makeup  on! 

Under-Makeup  Moisture  Film  is  just  one 
of  many  ways  your  skin  can  thrive  under  the  in- 
fluence of  'Moon  Drops'— a  complete  collection 
of  moisture-makers  for  every  step  of  skin  care, 
from  cleansing  to  conditioning.  All  dedicated  to 
replacing  the  precious  moisture  that  keeps  skin 
looking  rested  and  replenished— and  feeling 
deliciously  young  and  springy  to  the  touch. 

The  'Moon  Drops'  Scries:  Moisture  Cream,  Moisturizing  Body 
Balm,  Translucent  Cleansing  Cake,  Moisturizing  Bath  Oil,  Moistur- 
izing Cleanser,  Conditioner  and  Freshener,  Moisture  Balm  and 
Firming  Facial. 

^Moon  Drops' 
Moisture  Treatments 
by  Revlon 


^^thout  another  blessed  thin 


g  on  your  s 


so  rosied  and  rested  and  fresh-faced  and  young 
— it^s  like  stealing  beauty  secrets  from  a  baby! 


There^s  never  been  a  cosmetic  remotely  like  it!  A  merger  of  moisture* 
and'Color  that  gives  your  whole  face  a  blushing  glow- and  moisturizes,too! 


What  a  delicious  idea!  A  sweet'flowing  semi' 
makeup  that  gives  your  skin  a  moist,  translucent 
finish  and  a  lively  lift  of  color— all  in 
one  silkening  sweep!  It's  all  you  need 
to  wear— no  further  makeup  needed. 
(You  could  finish  with  foundation. 


Or  a  fluff  of  facepowder).  But  why  cover  up 
that  'Blushing  Silk'  bloom?  It's  got  everything 
glowing  for  it!  In  8  soft  and  subtle 
shades,  from  palest  pinks  to  tawny 
tans  (plus  a  shimmer-shade  for 
lighting  up  nights  on  the  town!) 


Finally 

Fool-the-eye  lashes  that  don't  look  phony, 
don't  cost  a  fortune-and  anyone  can  put 
them  on  without  batting  an  eye! 


Let's  face  it— for  sheer  glamor,  nothing 
beats  an  extra  helping  of  lashes.  But  if 
you've  balked  at  the  bother  or  shied  away 
from  the  showiness,  we  can't  blame  you. 
Till  now!  Everything's  changed  since 
Revlon  invented  a  truly  mistake-proof 
kind  called  TRIVATE  eyelashes'.  They 
look  for  all  the  world  like  the  costly  'salon 
kind'— at  a  slice  of  the  salon  price!  So 
simple  to  put  on,  you'll  become  an  instant 


pro,  even  if 


you're  all  thumbs. 


No  fuss  or  feathering.  No  trimming.  Ri- 
diculously easy  to  apply!  And  they  look 
so  natural,  they  pass  any  eye-detector  test. 
Our  special  adhesive  keeps  them  in  place 
till  you  remember  to  take  them  off  (they 
feel  so  real,  you  forget  they're  there!) 
So  go  ahead— make  those  thrilling,  killing 
eyes!  ('private  eyelashes'  come  com- 
plete with  glue  and  how-to,  in  a  handy 
little  case.  Choose  from  2  super-natural 
shades:  True  Brown  or  Soft  Black.) 


s 


'ure  to  please  the  big  and  little  ani- 
mal lovers  in  your  life— the  saucy  felt  Staffordshire  dog,  the  whimsical  felt  calico  cat  above. 
Either  or  both  would  make  a  charming  gift — could  perch  amusingly  on  a  chair  or  sofa  in 
your  own  living  room,  or  be  a  colorful  addition  to  a  fireplace  or  mantelpiece.  Another 
idea:  weight  them  and  use  them  as  doorstops.  Cat  and  dog  are  easy  to  make  from  kits, 
which  include  stamped  felt,  felt  for  appliques,  and  embroidery  thread.  You  supply  the 
stuffing— we  used  kapok,  available  at  most  dime  and  department  stores.  Each  kit,  $3.98. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
Dept.  JEJ,  P.O.  Box  84,  New  York,  N.Y.  10046 

Please  send  me  (he  following  Item(s)  for  which  I  enclose  $- 


Fill  out  coupon,  enclosing  personal  check  or  money  order  (no  stamps). 
New  York  State  residents  please  add  sales  tax.  Sorry,  we  are  unable  to 
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When  a  Child  Asks : 
Am  I  Going  to  Die? 


99 


First  Mother:  I  want  to  talk  about 
how  a  child  perceives  death.  My  lit- 
tle boy  was  three  and  a  half  when 
President  Kennedy  was  assassinated, 
and  it  made  a  big  impression  on  him. 
He  wanted  to  know  when  people  die, 
why  they  die,  where  you  put  them, 
what  about  the  box  they  were  car- 
ried in.  And  this  was  almost  three 
years  ago  now.  We  passed  a  ceme- 
tery the  other  day  and  they  were 
digging  a  grave.  My  boy  asked: 
"What  are  those  men  doing?  Where 
are  they  going  to  put  that  box? 
What's  in  the  box?  When  am  I  go- 
ing to  die?  When  are  you  going  to 
die?"  When  we  go  visit  the  grand- 
parents, I'm  afraid  he's  going  to  ask 
them  directly,  "When  are  you  going 
to  die?  You're  old." 
Dr.  Bettelheim:  I  think  we  have 
two  problems  here:  The  child's  fear 
of  death,  particularly  his  reaction  to 
the  death  of  the  President.  And  then 
the  broad  issues  of  manners;  what  he 
might  say  to  the  grandparents,  and 
that  it  would  show  little  considera- 
tion for  their  feelings. 
First  Mother:  Let's  talk  about  the 
death  of  the  President.  I  was  upset. 
Dr.  B.:  Well,  naturally,  we  were  all 
upset  when  the  President  died. 
First  Mother:  I  think  the  kids  re- 
acted because  the  whole  community 
did.  Everywhere  you  went  it  was 
tense. 

Dr.  B.:  That's  right.  So  what  is  the 
three-year-old  child's  anxiety? 
First  Mother:  That  it  may  happen 
to  his  parents;  that  his  security  will 
be  taken  away. 

Second  Mother:  I  think  there's  a 
fear  there.  My  youngster  saw  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  funeral  on  TV,  and 
when  the  casket  was  being  drawn 
along  he  said,  "What's  in  that  box?" 
He  was  six  at  the  time.  I  said,  "That's 
President  Kennedy's  body.  His  soul 
is  with  God."  Then  he  said,  "Well,  I 
don't  think  I'd  like  to  die."  I  said, 
"Why  not?"  And  he  said,  "Well,  be- 
cause I'd  miss  myself." 
Dr.  B.:  I  wonder  about  your  ques- 
tion "Why  not?"  I  mean,  who  wants 
to  die? 

Second  Mother:  I  tried  to  find  a  way 
of  telling  the  children  that  when 
you're  dead  you're  going  to  be  happy 
with  God. 

Dr.  B.:  But  you  heard  what  he  said 
to  that. 

Second  Mother:  Yes,  but  then  you 
bring  in  the  fact  that  when  life  is  all 
over  it's  going  to  bring  you  together 
in  a  happy  state. 

Dr.  B.:  Do  you  really  think  a  six- 
year-old  can  conceive  of  a  soul? 
Second  Mother:  I  don't  think  so, 
because  it's  hard  for  me. 
Dr.  B.:  All  right,  so  why  expose  a 
six-year -old  or  a  three-year-old  or  a 
five-year-old  to  a  concept  he  can't 
possibly  understand? 
Third  Mother:  We  iiave  tried  to  ex- 
plain It  liirough  other  growing  things. 
We  garden  a  good  deal,  and  we've 


said  that  the  part  that's  living  in 
everyone  doesn't  necessarily  die. 
Dr.  B.:  You  are  really  very  strange 
about  this.  Suppose  a  close  relative 
is  going  into  surgery.  Are  you  going 
to  tell  him,  "Look  at  the  growing 
things.  They  live  and  die.  Don't 
worry,  your  soul  will  go  to  God"?  I 
would  consider  that  tactless. 
Third  Mother:  This  is  not  what  I 
ended  up  telling  my  child. 
Dr.  B.:  But  you  wouldn't  even  begin 
to  tell  that  to  a  sick  person.  What 
would  you  tell  him? 
Second  Mother:  You  tell  him  it's 
going  to  be  all  right,  I  would  think. 
Dr.  B.:  Exactly. 

Second  Mother:  But  if  the  child  is 
looking  for  an  explanation  of  death 
you  can't  just  comfort  it  away. 
Third  Mother:  No,  you  can't. 
There's  the  body.  But  if  you  say, 
"The  body  is  in  the  box,"  isn't  the 
child  going  to  be  afraid  that  he's 
going  to  be  contained  in  a  box? 
Dr.  B.:  Exactly. 

Third  Mother:  OK.  Then  don't  you 
have  to  handle  this  by  saying  that 
when  you  die,  the  part  of  you  that's 
living,  that  lives  in  all  of  us,  no  longer 
needs  this  shell,  this  body,  for  we  do 
not  take  it  with  us?  And  it's  like 
when  you  plant  a  seed.  It .  .  .  can  go 
on  and  on. 

Dr.  B.:  Tell  me,  if  that's  all  so  nice, 
why  is  he  afraid  of  dying?  According 
to  you,  dying  is  nothing;  it's  no 
problem. 

Third  Mother:  It  is  a  problem.  My 
father  died  recently,  so  it's  much 
closer.  And  they  asked  about  what 
happens  to  a  person  after  he  dies. 
Dr.  B.:  And  you  know? 
Third  Mother:  No.  So  I  say  lo  them, 
"Nobody  knows  for  sure.  But  if 
we're  Christians  we  believe  in  what 
Jesus  says— that  there's  a  better  life 
and  we'll  go  on  living."  I  don't  say 
this  in  so  many  words  because  the 
child  won't  accept  that.  It's  what  I 
believe  personally.  But  the  child  has 
questions;  such  as,  "Why  do  you  put 
him  in  the  ground?" 
Dr.  B.:  A  very  good  question. 
Fourth  Mother:  Yes,  or,  "Why  do 
you  burn  them?"  Because  some  peo- 
ple do.  I  tell  them,  "Because  the 
body  is  no  longer  important,  but 
that  living  goes  on.  We  don't  know 
where  it  goes  on,  but  someplace." 
Dr.  B.:  You  try  to  make  it  rational, 
and  make  sure  your  child  believes  it. 
Fifth  Mother:  But  my  little  girl  is 
four  and  she's  asked  me,  "How  do 
you  die?"  So  I  told  her  that  wlien 
you  get  very  old  and  very  tired, 
and  when  we've  done  all  the  good 
things. 

Dr.  B.:  Is  it  true  liiat  nobody  dies 
young? 

Fifth  Mother:  No. 
Dr.B.:  So  why  do  you  believe  that 
false  (■x|)lanalions  arc  exi)lanali()ns? 
Sixth  Mother:  But  if  you're  a  reli- 
gious person,  then  you  ofTcr  the  ex- 
planation at  hand.  [ftmlinutd) 
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It's  easy  to  win  the  Grand  Prize.  Just  enter  the 
Birds  Eye  National  Football  League  Sweepstakes. 
You  can  win  your  kid's  favorite  football  player. 
He'll  come  out  to  spend  the  day  with  your  family. 
And  he'll  bring  along  a  new  '67  Pontiac  Tempest 
Station  Wagon.  As  part  of  your  Grand  Prize,  you'll 
also  win  an  Autumn  Haze  Mink  Stole  plus  a  free 
trip  for  2  to  a  postseason  pro  game  in  Miami  or 
Los  Angeles^ 
And  that's  not  all.  "Vou'll  also  receive  a  freezer  filled 
with  delicious  Birds  Eye  Vegetables,  a  blender,  sta- 
dium blanket,  electric  knife,  clock  radio,  picnic  jug  and 
an  NFL  Official  Football.  Your  football  hero  will  spend  the 
day  with  your  family,  talking  to  your  child's  school  assembly 
or  your  husband's  club,  taking  the  whole  family  to  dinner.  And 
he'll  give  the  neighborhood  football  fans  some  firsthand  pointers 
on  the  game. 

ALSO,  14  FIRST  PRIZES.  Your  favorite  player  will  spend  the  day  with 
you  and  your  family.  And  he'll  deliver  a  color  TV  and  season  tickets  to 
local  NFL  games. 

4,945  OTHER  PRIZES.  Other  prizes  to  be  awarded  in  the  Sweepstakes 
include:  15  Autumn  Haze  Mink  Stoles  -k  30  Westinghouse  Freezers  filled 
with  Birds  Eye  Vegetables  ★  120  Waring  Blenders-^  180  Troy  Stadium 
Football  Blankets  *  300  Rival  Electric  Knives  ★  300  RCA  Victor  Clock 
Radios  -k  2,000  Thermos  Picnic  Jugs  -Ar  2,000  Autographed  Footballs  of 
the  NFL. 

Birds  Eye— the  official  training  table  vegetables  of  the  National  Football  League. 


-SWEEPSTAKES  RULES 


try  blank  or  a  plain  piece  of  paper 

=ime,  address  and  mail  to  NFL 
takes,  P.O.  Box  1277,  Kankakee, 

1  two  lalDels  from  any  Birds  Eye 
■'age  or  two  3"  x  5  '  pieces  of 
"1  you  have  printed  BIRDS  EYE 
n  plain  block  letters.  2.  Enter 
J  wish.  Entries  must  be  mailed 

;  postmarked  by  Nov.  30  and  re- 
7.  3.  Winners  to  be  selected  in 

'gs.  Decisions  are  final.  Only  one 
y.  Winners  will  be  notified  by 

entries  become  the  property  of 
Corporation.  4.  For  a  list  of  win- 
amped,  self-addressed  envelope 

-■/inners  List.  P.O.B.  1278,  Kanka- 
5.  Sweepstakes  open  to  all  U.S. 

ot  where  prohibited  by  law.  Em- 
neral  Foods,  their  agents  and 
igible.  Sweepstakes  winners  are 

"  any  taxes  to  be  paid  on  prizes. 


Look  for  the  NFL  Training  Table  Symbol 
where  you  shop.  You'll  find  Birds  Eye  Vege- 
tables nearby... the  same  superb  foods  served 
to  602  NFL  stars.  They  know  what's  good  for 
them.  And  they  like  the  bright,  fresh  taste. 
So  will  your  family. 


Birds  Eye  National  Football  League  Sweepstakes 
P.O.  Box  1277,  Kankakee,  III.  60901 

Enclosed  are  2  Birds  Eye  vegetable  labels  or  facsimiles. 
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Every  woman  has 
every  right  to  look 
younger  than  she  is. 


ULTRA 
FEMININE 

by  Helena  Rubinstein 

The  face  cream  guaranteed  to  help  you  look 
younger  in  30  days  (or  your  money  back). 

ULTRA  FEMININE  is  the  only  face  cream  formulated  with 
estrogen  and  progesterone.  These  are  the  natural  female  hor- 
mones which  your  body  produces  in  diminishing  quantities  as  you 
grow  older. 

Here'swhathappenswhen  Helena  Rubinstein'smedically  tested 
ULTRA  FEMININE  supplies  these  hormones  to  a  mature  skin: 
Skin  cells  can  hold  maximum  moisture.  Wrinkles 
due  to  dryness  are  reduced.  Oil  glands  produce  at 
a  more  youthful  rate. 

This  simply  means  that,  with  daily  use,  lines  and  wrinkles  due 
to  moisture  loss  are  reduced.  The  skin  is  soft  and  dewy  and  a 
younger  look  may  be  attained. 

But  remember  to  use  ULTRA  FEMININE®  regularly,  because 
your  skin  cannot  store  estrogen  and 
progesterone.  This  precious  supply 
should  be  replenished  every  day.  But 
then,  isn't  knowing  that  you  may  look 
younger  (and  seeing  it  happen)  worth  a 
little  conscientious  effort  on  your  part? 

Remember. ..if,  after  daily  use, 
ULTRA  FEMININE  doesn't  help  you 
look  younger  in  one  month,  your  money 
will  be  refunded.  (That's  a  guarantee.) 

©19(16,  Hclrna  Frihirntein,  Inc. 
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E«trogeni(.  Hormone  Creain 
with  Progosferone 


Helena  Rubinstein* 


DIALOGUE  conliinied 

First  Mother:  When  I  was  young  and 
asked,  "Why  do  young  children  die?"  I 
was  given  the  answer  that  God  loves 
children  so  very  much  that  sometimes 
he  can't  bear  the  separation.  He  needs 
them.  And  I  was  very,  very  frightened 
for  a  long  time  that  God  would  love  me 
so  much. 

Dr.  B.:  That's  quite  an  alternative!  But 
it's  a  very  frequent  e.\planation.  Either 
God  likes  you,  and  you  die,  or  he  doesn't 
like  you,  then  you  live. 
Seventh  Mother:  We  told  our  seven- 
year-old  when  President  Kennedy  died 
that  his  body  was  in  the  box.  And  for 
four  days  he  kept  saying,  "Where's  the 
head?"  and  we  said,  "Well,  he's  been 
shot  in  the  head,"  and  he  said,  "His 
head's  been  cut  off,"  so  we  said,  "No!" 
Finally  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  I 
realized  we  were  saying  "the  body" 
and  he  thought  the  body  is  from  the  neck 
down,  and  he  wanted  to  know,  "Where 
is  the  head?"  We  use  these  terms  very 
loosely,  and  he'd  really  been  worried 
about  it. 

Third  Mother:  But  wouldn't  there  be  a 
difference  if  a  child  asked  a  question, 
perhaps  out  of  curiosity,  if  he  heard 
someone's  grandparents  had  died?  And 
then  if  he  were  sick,  and  asked,  "Am  I 
going  to  die?" 

Dr.  B.:  If  your  child  asks  you,  "Is  this 
dog  going  to  bite  me?"  you're  not  going 
to  expound  on  canine  behavior,  are  you? 
Third  Mother:  No. 

Dr.  B.:  What  are  you  going  to  tell  him? 
Third  Mother:  Don't  bother  the  dog. 
Eighth  Mother:  It  may  bite  you.  Be 
careful. 

Third  Mother:  I'd  tell  my  daughter  not 
to  go  near  stray  dogs. 
Dr.  B.:  That's  right.  But  if  your  daugh- 
ter said,  "Is  this  dog  going  to  bite  me?" 
Seventh  Mother:  You'd  say,  "Of  course 
not!  Dogs  don't  bite  you." 
Fifth  Mother:  But  when  my  child  who  is 
four  says,  "How  do  you  die?"  I  don't  re- 
ally know  what  to  say  to  her,  so  we  go 
have  a  piece  of  pie  or  something.  I  dis- 
tract her,  because  I  don't  know  what  to 
say.  But  I  think  we  do  worry  about  it. 
Dr.  B.:  Certainly  we  do. 
Fifth  Mother:  But  if  we  tell  them, 
"Somebody  sick  might  die,"  then  they 
get  sick  and  get  scared.  And  you  can't 
say,  "Well,  dying's  like  going  to  sleep." 
A  child's  not  going  to  want  to  sleep! 
Dr.  B.:  Exactly. 

Fifth  Mother:  That's  why  I  haven't  said 
anything. 

Fourth  Mother:  What  it  finally  comes 
down  to  is,  it's  a  fear  for  themselves.  Be- 
cause Andy's  comment  was,  "I'm  never 
going  to  die." 
Dr.  B.:  Of  course! 

First  Mother:  Don't  all  of  us  think  that 
way, though? 
Dr.  B.:  Of  course. 

Ninth  Mother:  I  don't  think  any  of  us 
can  imagine  our  own  death. 
Dr.  B.:  That's  right,  we  can't  imagine 
our  own  death,  but  we  expect  a  four- 
year-old  to  imagine  his  death. 
Third  Mother:  Yet  you  can't  have  them 
thinking  that  they're  going  on  forever. 
Dr.  B.:  Why  not?  It's  very  comforting. 
The  concept  of  the  soul  was  meant  to 
achieve  exactly  that;  to  combat  anxiety, 
ihit  fear  of  death,  and  to  give  assurance 
that  your  life  will  go  on  eternally. 
First  Mother:  But  how  rational  can  you 
expect  a  four-year-old  to  be? 
Dr.  B.:  The  less  rational  he  can  be,  the 
more  we  must  deal  with  the  emotional. 
Tlial'H  why  I  was  kind  of  shocked  by 


these  rational  explanations.  Because 
when  somebody  has  to  go  to  sgrgery,  ii 
my  example,  you  will  not  make  an  ap 
peal  to  the  rational;  you  will  coneentrab 
on  the  emotional.  What  would  you  say  ti 
your  eighty-year-old  mother? 
Fourth  Mother:  "You'll  live  forever." 
Dr.  B.:  Exactly.  Good  manners  require  it 
Third  Mother:  So  you  just  don't  tal 
about  it? 

Dr.  B.:  No,  I  didn't  say  that. 
Third  Mother:  I  think  that's  hedging, 
just  don't  agree,  I'm  sorry,  I  don't  agre 
with  any  of  this. 

Dr.  B.:  The  point  is,  when  you  have  pain 
do  you  seek  something  comforting  o 
something  not  comforting?  We  startei 
out  with  the  assassination  of  Presiden 
Kennedy.  And  practically  all  parents 
knew  automatically  did  the  right  thingj 
as  I'm  sure  most  of  you  did.  In  the  sami 
sentence  they  dealt  first  with  the  emo 
tional  and  then  with  the  rational.  First 
"It's  terrible,  it's  a  catastrophe";  bu 
then,  "The  Presidency  goes  on."  Prac 
tically  every  parent  I  know  did  that,  ani 
not  the  other  way  around.  Isn't  tha 
right?  I've  maintained  for  a  long  tim 
that  the  least  Hkely  moment  for  any  hu 
man  being  (including  children)  to 
able  to  listen  to  reason  is  when  they'r 
anxious.  If  we're  emotionally  very  muc 
involved,  we  can  hardly  understan 
what  someone  else  is  saying.  All  ratiom 
explanations  will  be  lost  on  you,  if  you'r 
worrying,  "Will  I  live,  or  will  I  die? 
Three  days  later,  when  everything 
hunky-dory,  you  can  very  well  say 
"Now  look,  Mary,  three  days  ago  yo 
asked  me,  'Why?'  But  you  were  kind  ti 
scared,  because  you  saw  this  coffin.  Itl 
scary,  when  somebody's  lying  down  in 
box.  So  I  didn't  want  to  talk  too  muc 
about  it  because  you  were  scared,  jtisj 
like  everybody  else.  But  if  you  want,  T 
be  happy  to  give  you  a  better  explana 
tion  now."  I  don't  know  if  I  would  d- 
that  with  a  three-  or  four-year-old,  but 
might  do  it  with  a  six-,  seven-,  or  eight 
year-old.  And  I  might  speak  then  abo' 
the  consolation  religion  can  offer  t 
those  who  are  religious.  But  the  intei 
esting  thing  is  that  with  our  children  w 
give  them  rational  explanations,  thoug 
at  this  moment  all  the  child  wants  t- 
know  is  that  he  won't  die.  If  you  lie,  it's 
lie  you  use  with  adults  without  thinking 
Tenth  Mother:  Maybe  this  is  whi 
bothers  people  more  than  anything:  th 
feeling  they're  lying. 
Dr.  B.:  But  how  come  it  doesn't  bothf 
you  with  your  mother?  I  think  the  chi! 
wants  reassurance  that  he  won't  die  an 
that  his  parents  won't  die.  You  have  t 
reassure  him  contrary  to  your  betto 
knowledge.  After  all,  you're  not  going  t 
tell  your  child  when  he  begins  school- 
unless  you're  out  of  your  mind— "Yo 
might  fail,  and  maybe  you'll  never  learl 
to  read."  You  know  very  well  that's  th 
most  destructive  thing  you  can  do,  a 
though  there's  always  the  possibilit 
that  he  will  fail. 
Fifth  Mother:  They  say,  "Tell  your  chi 
dren  the  truth.  And  when  they  ask 
question,  take  care  of  it  now.  Reaasuil 
them."  That's  what  1  was  trying  to  d( 
but  I  went  about  it  in  the  wrong  WRjl 
Dr.  B.:  In  general,  I  would  try  to  giv 
him  reassurance  that  he  isn't  going  t 
die,  that  he's  healthy,  that  I'm  going  t 
take  good  care  of  him.  On  the  otht 
hand,  there's  this  box,  and  it's  a  yer 
uncomfortable  thought.  Eventually  yo 
have  to  come  up  with  a  rational  explan 
lion,  but  later,  and  only  in  a  setting  ihii 
is  as  comforting  and  reassuring  i 
poHsiblc. 
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Three    way  protection 


ttiat  covers  you  both  in  and  out  of  the  hospital 


PLUS  UP  TO 

'500.00 

for  doctor  calls 


Dc:or  Calls-Pays  up  to  $500.00  on  a 
scUuled  basis  for  doctor  calls  at  the 
off;,  in  the  hospital,  or  at  home.  In- 
dies liberal  surgical  schedule.  Pays 
bo,  doctor  calls  and  surgical  benefits 
foithe  same  sickness  or  accident! 
Dc  or  call  benefits  are  payable  up  to 
the  late  of  the  operation . . .  thereafter, 
Su  ical  benefits  are  payable.  Covers 
thtvhole  family! 

New  "Extra  Security"  Plan 
for  folks  65  and  over 
Toiy,  over  1,300,000  people  65  and 
ov(  have  Mutual  of  Omaha  policies. 
Ge  facts  about  the  new  "Extra  Secur- 
ity Dlan  that  works  in  partnership  with 
M{  icare . . .  pays  $100.00  a  week  tax- 
/'■f  :ash  direct  to  you  when  you're  hos- 
pit  ized . . .  E>ouBLES  and  triples  your 
we  :ly  cash  benefits  as  your  needs  grow 
-I  to  $300.00  a  week,  mail  post- 
er •-  CARD  today! 


LltUdl 

OF  OMAHA 


NOW  PAYS  YOU  UP  TO 

* 1,000.00 
a  month 

for  regular  living  expenses 


PLUS  UP  TO 


n 0,000.00 

for 

major  medical  expenses 


Living  Expenses  —  Pays  from  $100.00  to 
$1,000.00  a  month  (depending  on  the  amount 
you  qualify  for)  to  help  take  care  of  your  regu- 
lar living  expenses  when  the  family  breadwinner 
is  disabled  and  unable  to  work.  As  explained  in 
your  policy,  these  tax-free  benefits  are  payable 
for  disabilities  that  start  before  retirement  or  age 
65.  Special  benefits  are  payable  for  disabilities 
that  start  after  retirement  or  age  65. 


Major  Medical-Pays  up  to  $  1 0,000.00 
for  each  insured  member  of  your  family. 
Provides  cash  to  liclp  pay  the  cost  of 
doctors,  specialists,  hospital  care,  regis- 
tered nurse  (R.N.)  services,  X-rays, 
drugs,  medicines— and  much  more— as 
fully  explained  in  the  policy.  A  sensible 
deductible  amount  and  share-the-risk 
feature  keep  the  cost  to  a  minimum. 
Truly  modern  protection! 


FREE  BOOK  PLUS  FREE  FACTS 

about  new  Mutual  of  Omaha  plans  and  money-saving 
one-stop  insurance  service. 


The  Greatest 
Name  in  Health 
Insurance 


New  128  page  book— yours  for  the  asking. 
Three  famous  doctors  reveal  the  secrets  of 
health  power  and  a  happy,  successful  fu- 
ture! Discover  hidden  reserves  of  energy! 
Tap  new  sources  of  contentment  and 
tension-free  living!  Plus  expert,  step-by- 
step  guidance  to  the  easy,  basic  principles 
that  stretch  your  cash  and  make  it  grow! 
Mutual  of  Omaha  will  also  send  you  free 


facts  about  health  insurance  and  the  full 
range  of  fine  family  plans  to  meet  your  life 
insurance  needs,  now  available  from  its  af- 
filiated company.  United  of  Omaha.  You'll 
find  a  low-cost  packaged  program  of  health 
and  life  insurance  in  the  great  Omaha 
Companiestradition.MAiLPOSTFREEREPLY 
CARD  today!  Or  write  Mutual  of  Omaha, 
Dept.  824A,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68131. 


MUTUAL  OF  OMAHA  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE:   O  M  A  H  A  ,  N  E  B  R  A  S  K  A 
LIFE  INSURANCE  AFFILIATE:  UNITED  BENEFIT  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


•  L'sn  to  Bob  Considine,  ABC  Radio,  weekdays!  See  Mutual  of  Omaha's  "Wild  Kingdom"  -  a  family  show  in  color  on  NBC-TV,  Sundays 


How  far  should  you  gc 

has  the  answers 
when  you  color  your  hair 


Doctors  Say: 

FarMonlron 
TknMenlk! 


You  can  be  Underweight, 
Overweight,  or  "Just  Right!"... 
and  Still  Need  Iron  Every  Month! 

Most  women  watch  their  weight 
. . .  but  not  enough  watch  their 
daily  iron  intake.  For  whether 
you're  underweight,  overweight  or 
"just  right,"  not  getting  enough 
iron  can  make  you  wan,  pale,  ner- 
vous . . .  looking  old  and  worn  long 
before  your  time. 

It's  a  fact  of  life  that  women 
need  far  more  iron  than  men.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  50  the 
Vjlood  iron  that  women  lose  every 
month  during  their  menstrual  pe- 
riod may  not  be  restored  by  their 
daily  diet. 

When  your  body  is  short  on 
iron,  your  .system  just  doesn't  get 
the  oxygen  it  needs.  Your  spirits 
fall,  you  become  irritable— family 
and  work  [yecome  burdensome. 

luo.NiZKij  Vkaht  Tablets  restore 
the  iron  supply  your  bodv  nfcHs 
to  cornbat  simple  iron  d  i-  i' •/ 
anemia.  Iho.nizkd  Ykaht  i,  '  >- 
nomieal . . .  you  don't  pay  for  rni<  '  j 
vitamins  or  other  additives  tiiat 
can't  do  a  thing  for  iron  lo.s«. 

Ye.H,  with  Ii(ONizKi)  Ykaht  you 
can  get  all  the  iron  you  need  U)  re- 
gain your  old-l  inie  pfj>  and  energy 
Hf>  you  f<  <  \  and  I'^ok  your  best.  fJO 
TablcU  only  98<. 


IF  IT  WERE  MY  CHILD..  . 

A  Column  for  Mothers  Only 

The  greatest  child-care  experts  in  the  world  are  mothers,  because 
they  alone  know  the  special  joys  and  daily  headaches  of  bringing  up 
children.  We  have  asked  our  readers  to  share  with  each  other  their 
best  solutions  to  the  everyday  problems  of  living  with  children. 

HANDS  DOWN:  To  keep  my  preschooler  from  rousing  the  household 
too  early,  I  put  two  clocks  in  his  room— one  running  normally,  and  the 
other  unwound,  but  set  at  7:30.  He  simply 
waits  until  the  hands  on  the  first  clock 
"match"  those  on  the  second  and 
knows  he  may  get  up.  Mrs.  Richard 
W.  Pogue,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio. 

GUARD  DUTY:  Carry  a  sweater  guard 
with  you  when  dining  out  with  chil- 
dren. It  converts  any  napkin  into  a 
leave-behind  bib.— Mrs.  A.  Joseph, 
Corte  Madera,  Calif. 

SAFETY  IN  NUMBERS:  For  use  in  an  emergency,  I  cut  out  pictures 
of  a  policeman,  fireman,  doctor,  grand- 
parents, and  next-door  neighbors,  and 
pasted  them  on  separate  file  cards  with  the 
telephone  number  written  extra  large  un- 
der the  picture.  I  keep  them  by  the  phone, 
and  if  my  children  need  to  use  the  num- 
bers, they  can  match  card  to  telephone. 
—Mrs.  Richard  D.  Dunwell,  Grand  Rapids. 
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PILLOW  TALK:  All  baby-sitters  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  put  someone  else's  children  to 
bed.  When  I  baby-sit  I  tell  the  kids  that 
when  they're  asleep  I  will  sneak  in  and  put 
a  surprise  under  their  pillows.  For  a  while 
they  pretend,  but  tired  children  soon  fall 
asleep.  Later,  I  sneak  in  with  a  treat  to  keep 
my  word.— Carol  Ann  Taaffe,  La  Grange,  III. 

ACCESSIBLE  ACCESSORIES:  To  help  my  small- 
er children  who  could  not  reach  hall  closet 
shelves,  I  bought  a  shoe  bag  and  attached  it  to 
the  inside  of  the  door.  The  various  pockets  hold 
all  the  mittens,  caps,  scarfs,  etc.,  within  their 
reach.— Mrs.  J.  Bremser,  Plymouth,  Wis. 

ALL  THROUGH  THE  NIGHT:  Be- 
cause new  babies  depend  on 
Mommy  for  every  need,  there  are  L 

many  sleepless  nights.  Here's  how  I  got  my  baby  to 
sleep  through  the  night:  I  started  wearing  perfume 
as  soon  as  I  had  my  baby,  and  when  I  put  him  to 
bed,  I  sprinkled  just  a  bit  of  my  perfume  on  his  pil- 
low. He  then  smelled  Mommy's  special  smell,  and  I 
slept  soundly.— Mrs.  Karen  J.  Smith,  Bakersfield. 


HEAD  TO  TOE:  I  use  my  portable  hair  dryer  on 
winter  galoshes  that  didn't  get  dried  out  the 
night  before  by  inserting  the  hose  into  the  toe 
of  each,i?:>^  soggy  boot— they  are  dry  in  a 
twinkling.  At  least  my  children 
start  out  dry  when  they  slosh 
through  the  snow.— Mrs.  Dorothy 
Hope  Burk  Spencer,  Iowa. 


TOGETHERNESS:  To  make  things  easier  when 
our  oldest  son  first  started  to  dress  himself,  we 
_        built  a  clothes  rod  his  height  and  I  pinned  each 
day's  apparel,  complete  with  jeans,  shirt,  socks,  onto  the 
hanger.  This  saved  everyone's  time  searching  for  his 
clothes.— Mrs.  Lilliann  F.  Cochran,  Arvada,  Colo. 


DECK  THE  HALLS:  To  keep  my  walls  clean 
from  the  smudges  that  seem  to  come  at 
child-level,  we  hang  our  children's  artwork  at 
that  level.  Our  hall  is  now  their  "Art  Gallery." 
They  love  seeing  their  work  appreciated,  and 
if  the  paintings  get  smudged,  we  can  replace 
them.  Funny  thing— children  are  so  much 
more  careful  of  keeping  thei  paintings  clean 
than  they  were  of  the  wall',    Mrs.  Robert  B 


Watson,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


ffow  rlti  you  solve  your  fmihlem 


 -        ,  -  J.s  (/.  hrin^ini'.  uj)  children?  The  JukthuI  l>ays  $2.'>  to 

irihulor  of  each  item  /^uhlishetj.  Advice  oj  aodmolhers  and  hahy-sillers,  as 
ht  rs,  is  entirety  we/come!  Address  your  solutions  to  Julie  (',.  Maxey,  c/o 
JmU  '      ime  Journal,  Room  12,  641  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022. 


If  you  want  colorful  highlights 
that  rinse  In,  shampoo  out .  . . 

NESTLE  COLORINSE  ^ 

Adds  silken  sheen  ...  C 
removes  dulling  soap 
film.  Beautifies  gray  or 
faded  hair. 

11  LOVELY  COLORS.  BOX  OF  6  RINSES  39c 


If  you  want  a  subtle  tint  that 
lasts  thru  3  shampoos  . . . 

NESTLE  COLORTINT 


Enriches  natural  hair 
color  or  adds  hints  of 
other  tones.  Blends  in 
gray,  streaked,  faded 
or  dyed  hair. 

11  EXCITING  COLORS.  BOX  OF  6  CAPSULES  39c 


^■^  ^  ^  COLORT 


If  you  want  a  permaTient  change 
to  a  new  color . . . 

NESTLE  COLORHAIR  FOAM 

Makes  you  shades  lighter  or 
shades  darker... covers  gray 
completely.  Foams  in  lus- 
trous, natural  lasting  color 
in  minutes. 

9  NATURAL  SHADES.  COMPLtlE  Kit  ISr 


APPRO 
PROFf: 
HAIR  CDKI 
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Brand  new  formula  reduces  cavities. 
Kids  still  like  the  stripes. 


Now  you  can  take  the  fun  toothpaste  seriously. 

"New  Super  stripe  has  been  shown  to  be  an  effective 
decay-preventive  dentifrice  that  can  be  of  significant 
value  when  used  in  a  conscientiously  applied  program 
of  oral  hygiene  and  regular  professional  care." 

^  The  Council  on  Dental  Therapeutics  •  American  Dental  Association 


Make  Super  Stripe  a  part  of  your  anti-cavity  program  •  Regular  dental  checkups  *  Watch  between  mea!  treats  *  Brush  after  meals 


OPEN  SPOUT.  Nothing  to  trap 
grounds  or  oils  which  could  spoil 
good  coffee  flavor. 


PRESTO 
THINKS 

your  coffeemaker  should  make  good 
coffee... be  superfast,  automatic, 
handsome  and  smart.Then  we  thought 

TWICE . 

made  it  completely  submersible  so 
it  can  be  cleaned  thoroughly... to 
guarantee  that.|'-^j^  good  coffee. 


STAINLESS  STEEL  Keeps  its  high 
polish.  Washes  clean  and  bright. 


COMPLETELY  SUBMERSIBLL  Wash 
under  water  for  better-tasting  cof- 
fee. No  hard-to-clean  crevices. 


WHITE  OR  BLACK.  Available  il 
white  or  black  base  and  ha  I" 


PRESTO 


1 1; 


THINK  TWICE... AND  YOU'LL  CHOi> 


•  MM 


NATIONAL  PRESTO  INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  EAU  CLAIRt/l 
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Carol  Was  an  "Injustice  Collector" 


Any  woman  who  feels  thai  her  husband 
is  not  all  that  he  ought  to  be  might  well 
stop  and  ask  herself,  "Am  I  giving  him 
all  that  a  husband  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  marriage?"  This  doesn't  mean 
that  she  has  no  rights!  But  for  the  mo- 
ment she'll  think  about  his,  which  would 
certainly  include  without  regard  to 
order  of  importance  the  right  to  sexual 
satisfaction,  economic  security,  emo- 
tional security,  intellectual  companion- 
ship and  parenthood.  If  she  will  see  to 
it,  without  talking  about  it,  that  all  these 
rights  are  reasonably  well  met,  she'll 
probably  be  surprised  to  find  that  her 
marriage  is  becoming  successful.  And 
these  are  all  things  that  frequently  she 
can,  in  effect,  achieve  alone.  She  does 
not  have  to  wait  for  him  to  make  the 
fust  move.  A  man  can  likewise  ensure 
the  success  of  his  marriage  not  by  seeing 
that  his  wife  has  everything  her  imagina- 
tion could  .suggest  but  that  he  provides 
her  with  these  basic  and  indisputable 
rights.  Too  often  one  or  both  of  the  part- 
ners will  protest,  "I'll  do  anything  in  the 
world  to  make  this  marriage  go  ■- BUT, 
he  must  (or  she  must)  do  so  and  so 
first."  Forget  it.  Go  to  work  and  do  your 
share  ^ you  may  be  astounded  to  find 
that  the  partner  follows.  The  counselor 
in  this  case  was  Herbert  Gutman. 

P.WL  POPENOE,  SC.D., 

Founder  and  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Family  Relations. 

"I've  always  been  too  sensitive  for 
my  own  good,"  said  30- year-old  Carol, 
nine  years  married  and  mother  of  two 
adopted  children.  A  tall  brunette,  she 
had  the  perfectly  proportioned  size-10 
figure  of  a  fashion  model,  but  was  a 
trained  nurse  by  profession.  "I  know 
I'm  a  crashing  bore  to  Carl,  who  has 
no  more  sensitivity  than  one  of  those 
wooden  cigar-store  Indians  that  stand 
around  in  antique  shops. 

"Our  responsibilities  to  our  son  and 
daughter— seven-year-old  Janey  has 
been  plagued  with  ill  health  since  in- 
fancy—have held  us  together  so  far. 
But  Carl's  indifference  to  my  feelings 
has  become  almost  impossible  for  me 
to  take.  Several  times  recently  I've 
nearly  left  him. 

"In  June,  Carl  attended  a  regional 
convention— he  earns  S9,000  a  year 
as  a  city  engineer— and  he  didn't  ask 
me  to  accompany  him.  Since  his  ex- 
penses were  paid  and  I  understood 
mine  would  not  be  paid,  I  didn't 
object  to  staying  home— although  I 


would  have  appreciated  an  invitation. 

"I  threw  myself  into  cleaning  our 
house,  which  I'll  admit  is  more  or  less 
an  exercise  in  futility;  Carl  never 
notices  his  surroundings  unless  he 
spots  something  to  complain  of.  How- 
ever, I  wanted  the  place  to  be  perfect 
for  his  return  on  Friday.  On  Thursday, 
while  I  was  busy  vacuuming  the  dra- 
peries, our  five-year-old  son  Rudy 
attacked  the  freezer  with  a  hammer 
and  punctured  the  coils. 

"Three  repairmen  in  succession  re- 
fused my  business.  The  fourth  couldn't 
come  for  three  days.  The  frozen  food 
had  already  begun  to  melt,  so  I  slowed 
the  youngsters  and  all  the  food  in  the 
car  a  backbreaking  task  — and  drove 
eighteen  miles  to  the  nearest  public 
locker.  I  rented  space,  lugged  my 
slulT  inside  and  went  home  with  the 
children,  exhausted. 

"We  arrived  just  as  Carl  breezed 
in  -twenty-four  hours  before  he  was 
due.  In  his  wake  trailed  live  hungry 
guests  whom  he  had  charmed  at  the 
convention  and  urged  to  stop  in  for  a 
steak  dinner.  Naturally  he  had  ne- 
glected to  notify  me.  It  just  hadn't 
occurred  to  him. 

"Carl's  impulsive  hospitality  may 
be  useful  to  him  in  his  job,  but  it's 
devastating  to  me.  He  knows  how  I 
blunder  unless  I  have  a  chance  to 
plan  ahead.  As  usual,  he  caught  me  at 
my  worst. 

"The  vacuum  cleaner  was  lying  in  the 
middle  of  the  living  room,  the  furni- 
ture was  pulled  out  from  the  walls. 
Both  children  were  tired  and  cranky 
and  in  need  of  baths.  N I  y  nose  was  shiny, 
my  hair  was  stringy.  Our  steak  supply 
was  eighteen  miles  out  of  reach. 

"When  I  started  to  explain  about 
the  freezer,  Carl  interrupted  to  inform 
me  -and  the  company  — that  it  was 
pretty  stupid  to  let  a  five-year-old 
boy  run  wild  with  a  hammer.  The 
fact :  Our  son  had  got  hold  of  the  ham- 
mer because  once  again  Carl  had  ne- 
glected to  lock  his  toolbox.  I  said 
nothing.  I  was  too  close  to  tears  to 
speak. 

"One  of  the  two  women  in  the  group 
smiled  consolingly  at  Carl,  patroniz- 
ingly at  me,  and  offered  to  set  the 
living  room  to  rights.  The  other 
woman,  who  was  even  prettier  and 
more  smartly  dressed,  also  shot  a 
glance  at  Carl.  She  then  offered  to 
help  me  scratch  up  a  quick  meal. 
During  Carl's  absence,  the  children 
and  I  had  cleaned  out  the  emergency 
shelf  and  emptied  the  refrigerator, 
too.  \\'henever  Carl  is  gone,  I  cut  our 
food  budget  to  the  bone. 


■No 


io  doubt,  as  I  contemplated  my 
bare  shelves,  I  looked  as  appalled  as 
I  felt.  Anyhow,  one  of  the  men  sud- 
denly spoke  up  and  congratulated 
Carl  on  having  such  a  beautiful  wife. 
It  was  nonsense,  of  course,  but  pleas- 
ant to  hear.  Carl  registered  astonish- 
ment. His  favorite  nickname  for  me 
is  "Slats'.  He  frequently  warns  me 
that  I  may  blow  away  in  a  strong 
wind,  and  he  seldom  misses  an  oppor- 


tunity to  express  his  admiration  for 
more  curvy  females. 

"Before  I  could  plead  for  mercy,  he 
dragged  out  his  billfold  to  show  a 
faded,  ten-year-old  snapshot  that  I 
have  vainly  begged  him  to  destroy. 
He  passed  around  the  snapshot  to 
prove  (I  used  to  be  fifteen  pounds 
heavier)  how  badly  my  looks  had 
faded  since  he  proposed.  Everybody 
was  embarrassed.  I  was  in  agony. 

"At  that  point  the  nice  man  who 
had  complimented  me  valiantly  at- 
tempted to  ease  the  situation  by  ask- 
ing me  how  I  happened  to  miss  the 
convention.  The  major  purpose  of 
the  meeting,  said  he,  was  to  familiarize 
wives  of  city  officials  with  their  hus- 
bands' jobs.  Carl's  face  turned  bright 
red.  Mine  turned  pale.  I'm  sure. 

"I  realized  then  that  my  travel  ex- 
penses must  have  been  provided  by 
the  town  and  that  Carl  had  concealed 
this  because  he  preferred  to  be  alone 
on  the  trip.  Without  me  on  hand  to 
cramp  his  style,  he  could  kick  up  his 
heels.  Both  of  the  other  wives  saw  my 
shock,  and  guessed  the  truth. 

Somehow  I  gathered  the  strength 
to  mumble  apologies,  excuse  myself 
and  lead  my  two  cranky  youngsters 
away.  Carl  didn't  make  a  move  to 
follow  and  be  of  help.  While  I  bathed 
the  children,  the  crowd  cleared  out  and 
went  to  a  restaurant  ;  Carl  went  with 
them.  Moreover,  I'm  sure  he  grabbed 
the  check  and  spent  more  than  I'd 
saved  on  food  that  whole  week. 

"I  had  less  than  five  dollars  in  my 
purse,  but  I  pulled  out  our  suitcases. 
I  intended  to  take  the  children  to  a 
motel  and  write  off  my  marriage.  But 
I  was  too  weak  to  pack.  I  lay  down  on 
the  bed.  My  heart  banged,  my  head 
throbbed.  I  felt  cold  and  deathly  ill. 

"When  Carl  hurts  my  feelings,  as  he 
does  constantly,  I'm  so  unhappy  I 
nearly  always  get  sick.  When  he  came 
in  much  later  I  was  still  crying  and 
shaking.  I  desperately  needed  a  little 
human  sympathy.  Carl  flew  into  a 
fury  and  yelled  at  me  to  slop  blubber- 
ing like  a  baby,  pull  myself  together 
and  explain  his  latest  crime— if  I 
could.  But  I  knew  he  didn't  want  lo 
hear  a  word  of  complaint.  He  ne%'er 
does.  So  I  didn't  answer. 

"I  kept  on  crying  until  finally  he 
slammed  the  bedroom  door— the 
whole  house  shook— and  went  in  the 
living  room  and  slept  on  the  sofa.  For 
days  I  dragged  around,  half  dead, 
scarcely  able  to  get  through  my  work. 
Carl  pointedly  refrained  from  asking 
what  was  wrong,  but  I'm  sure  he 
knew.  He  just  didn't  care. 

"It  is  difficult  for  me  now  to  under- 
stand why  Carl  was  ever  attracted  to 
me.  He  and  I  met  soon  after  I  com- 
pleted nursing  training;  he  was 
twenty-eight,  I  had  just  turned 
twenty.  At  that  time  I  was  shy  and 
awkward,  far  from  the  glamour  type 
that  seems  to  be  his  ideal.  I  was  also 
dead  set  against  an  early  marriage, 
perhaps  because  of  the  example  set 
by  my  parents.  (continued) 


By  Dorothy  Cameron  Disney 

This  series  iS  based  on  information  from  the  files  of  the  American  Institute  of  Family  Relations  of  Los  Angeles,  a  nonprofit  educa- 
tional, counseling  and  research  organization  with  a  staff  of  70  counselors.  It  is  the  oldest  and  largest  marriage-counseling  center 
in  the  world.  The  true  stories  reported  here  are  drawn  from  interviews  with  couples  and  counselors  involved.  Names,  geographic 
locations  and  other  minor  details  have  been  altered  to  conceal  the  identity  of  the  couples  who  sought  counseling. 


PRESTO 
THINKS 
TWICE 

We  think  you're  going  to  buy  the  best  ap- 
pliance you  can  find.  So  we  always  match 
the  next  fellow's  best  and  then  think  up  a 
way  to  go  him  one  better.  You  see,  we'd  like 
you  to  buy  ours ...  it  would  be  better  for 
both  of  us. 


AUTOMATIC  TOASTER.  Make  perfect  toast 
in  seconds-automatically.  Color  selector, 
hinged  crumb  tray.  Gleaming  chrome  with 
wood-grain  end  panels.  In  2  or  4-slice  models. 


JUMBO  FRY  PAN.  Large  (15-inch)  with  high 
dome  cover  that  fits  over  bigger  chickens 
and  roasts.  Completely  automatic  tem- 
perature control.  Completely  submersible. 
DuPont  TEFLON  5  finish  for  no-stick  cook- 
ing, no-scour  clean  up. 


ELECTRIC  PRESSURE  COOKER.  Cooks  all 
foods  faster,  automatically.  DuPont  TEFLON^ 
surface  for  no-stick  cooking,  no-scour  clean 
up.  Detachable  Control  Master.  Completely 
submersible.  Saves  time,  nutrients,  flavor. 
Turns  inexpensive  foods  into  a  feast. 

THINK  TWICE... AND  YOU'LL  CHOOSE 
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on  these  qua  ity  brands  at  >:wr  favonte  family  snoe  or  department  store. 
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SNOWBKRRiES 

are  in  season. 
Carter's  delicious 
way  to  drift  to 
sleep  on  snowy 
winter  nights. 
Nancy's  Snow- 
berries  bloom 
among  frills  and 

ruffles.  Ricky  has  a  rocketship  to  fly 
through  Snowberry  stars.  And 
the  cozy  brushed  cotton  knit 
keeps  everyone  snug.  They're 
Carter-set,  so  they  won't  shrink 
out  of  size.  You  can  pick  Carter's 
Snowberries  at  the  finest  stores. 


^NOWBERRIES"  grow  in  stylish,  shaded  square 
[  .lUerns.  and  all  feature  Carter's  exclusive  Safety-Step 
feet.  Red  or  aqua  for  girls,  red  or  blue  for  bo\s. 
6  mos.  to  4  years.  S3. 50;  3  to  8  >ears.  pullover  si>  les. 
S4.00.  The  W  illiam  Carter  Co..  Needham  Heights. 
Massachusetts  02194 

P  S.  Another  bright  idea  —  Carter's  Safet\  -Step 
Si  ippers  \K  ilh  the  new  washable,  dryable.  non-skid 
vUvhion  sole.  For  bo\s  and  girls  ages  2-16. 

In  .issorted  colors  S.''  00 
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A  woman's 
mustache 


We're  calling  a  mustache  a 
mustache,  so  we  can  tell  every 
woman  how  easy  it  is  to  remove 
every  trace  of  facial  hair  with 
/Vud/f*  by  Helena  Rubinstein. 

There's  nothing  like  it ...  a  com- 
plete depilatory  treatment  in  one 
kit.  And  all  it  takes  is  minutes. 

First,  you  cream  on  Nudit,  to 
melt  away  hair  below  the  surface. 
Then,  you  follow  up  with  Helena 
Rubinstein's  exclusive  Super- 
Finish*  Cream  to  leave  your  skin 
feeling  smooth  and  deliciously 
pampered. 

It's  so  feminine ...  so  fragrant. 
Truly  effective  and  so  much  nicer 
than  unsightly  shaving  or  messy 
bleaching. 

Nudit  and  Super-Finish*  Cream 
together  in  a  complete  kit  is  $1.50, 
plus  tax.  But  you  can  try  it  free. 
Write  Helena  Rubinstein,  Inc.  Box 
324.  New  York,  N.Y.  10046  for  a 
free  sample.  Enclose  25C  to  cover 
mailing  and  handling. 


Nudit  for 
the  Face. 
Only  1.50 


Shaving 
your  legs? 


It  shows!  Leaves  ugly  stubble 
every  time.  V..th  Nudit  there's 
nothing  but  satiny  smoothness. 
Melts  hair  away  below  the  sur- 
face And  the  "Growing-ln"  time 
is  longer 

Nudit  for  the  Legs. 
1.50  at  fine  cosmetic 
counters  everywhere. 

Helena  Rubinstein 


CAN  THIS  MARRIAGE  continued 

"They  fought  savagely  throughout 
my  childhood.  Often  their  quarrels  re- 
volved around  the  inconvenience  of  my 
birth.  Wlien  my  mother  discovered  she 
was  pregnant  with  me,  she  felt  obliged 
to  drop  a  divorce  petition  she  already 
had  on  file.  I  think  now  both  my  father 
and  mother  wanted  a  divorce.  Each 
blamed  the  other  for  the  wretchedness 
and  poverty  of  our  existence,  and,  from 
the  things  I  overheard,  I  assumed  that 
the  guilt  was  mine— for  being  born. 

"Mother  was  an  atrocious  house- 
keeper, who  let  the  dirt  collect  while  she 
screamed  at  my  brothers  and  me  about 
the  comforts  we  didn't  have,  and 
couldn't  have,  because  of  our  father's 
laziness.  Father  was  atrociously  im- 
luck>-  and  inept  at  every  enterprise  he 
undertook — from  rimning  a  popcorn 
stand  to  raising  blooded  poodles.  The 
popcorn  stand  burned  down.  Distemper 
emptied  the  kennel. 

For  a  time  Father  worked  as  an 
usher  in  a  mo%-ie  theater.  In  that  job  he 
was  allowed  to  rummage  in  the  theater's 
lost-and-f ouud  section,  and  he  frequently 
brought  home  unclaimed  coats  and 
sweaters,  mittens,  galoshes,  which  had 
been  left  behind  by  other  children. 

"My  brothers  didn't  mind  wearing 
other  children's  clothes.  I  did  mind. 
Once,  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
Father  came  home  loaded  down  with 
booty,  and  handed  me  a  very  pretty 
muff.  For  a  moment  I  was  captured  by 
the  luxury  of  the  soft,  warm  fm-.  Then  I 
saw  that  the  satin  lining  was  torn:  it 
was  secondhand.  That  night  I  crept  to 
the  basement  and  stuffed  the  muff  in  the 
furnace.  I  told  my  parents  I  had  lost  it  on 
a  bus,  and  both  of  them  spanked  me.  I 
wept,  but  I  decided  I  would  never  wear 
castoffs  again.  I  also  decided  I  wouldn't 
marry  until  I  met  a  man  who  really 
loved  me,  a  strong  man  with  pride  and 
drive  who  could  and  would  support  our 
children  in  a  decent ,  orderly  en%ironment . 

"Carl  was  then  living  with  his  mother 
and  grandmother  in  a  duplex  house 
that  was  elegant  in  my  eyes.  It  was  shin- 
ingly  clean;  stair  banisters  shone  like  a 
polished  shoe.  There  was  a  fine,  new 
pla\Toom,  with  a  huge  stone  fireplace. 
Carl  had  helped  build  it. 

"To  me,  Carl  seemed  matiu^  and 
stable,  completely  milike  my  father. 
Evenings  we  often  sat  in  the  pla>Toom 
holding  hands  while  he  described  in 
glowing  terms  the  future  we  could  share. 
He  already  held  a  city  job,  was  under 
ci\'il  service  and  was  interested  in  ac- 
quiring a  home,  furniture  and  children. 
Oiu-  courtship  was  devoted  to  studjing 
mail-order  catalogs  and  figtu-ing  out 
budgets.  It  wasn't  long  before  I  was 
persuaded  that  Carl  really  loved  me,  and 
said  yes. 

"My  big  dream  was  to  start  off  mar- 
ried life  in  a  house  designed  by  my 
brother  Bob,  a  graduate  architect.  Carl 
encouraged  me.  Through  Bob  we  were 
tipped  off  to  a  marvelous  mountain 
building  lot,  with  a  super  view,  priced 
at  an  unbelievable  bargain.  I  took  $100 
Irom  my  sasings  account  and  put  a 
binder  on  the  lot,  tliinking  Carl  would 
draw  on  his  savings  and  close  the  deal 
at  once. 

"To  my  shock,  it  turned  out  that  Carl 
had  mi  savings.  We  had  to  get  a  loan  to 
tiiukc  the  down  pa>Tnent  and  hang  on 
to  our  lot. 

"Our  honeymoon  trip  was  rut  short 


dreary.  I  was  nervous  and  inexperienced, 
and  I  expected  Carl  to  be  understanding 
and  gentle.  But  he  was  disappointed  in 
me,  and  he  didn't  conceal  it.  He  com- 
plained I  was  too  skinny,  that  my 
Grecian-style  robe,  which  I  d  borrowed 
from  my  sister-in-law,  was  priggish  and 
old-fashioned,  that  I  wasn't  seductive 
enough,  that  I  should  use  perfimie. 

"Next  day  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother appeared  at  our  motel,  un- 
announced. It  was  immediately  clear 
that  Carl  had  got  in  touch  with  them  by 
telephone.  They  brought  me  a  supply  of 
hair  spray  and  a  bottle  of  perfume.  After 
I  thanked  them  for  these  gifts— Carl 
thought  I  was  honestly  pleased— I 
learned  more  about  his  tangled  finances. 
He  owed  his  mother  $1,500.  Or  that  was 
the  position  they  both  took.  The  $1,500 
had  been  invested  in  the  plaxToom, 
which  had  greatly  enhanced  the  value 
of  my  mother-in-law's  property,  but 
Carl  was  convinced  he  should  pay  for  it. 

"In  order  to  settle  that  so-called  debt, 
I  continued  to  work  after  marriage.  Ev- 
ery month  I  made  a  regular  pa\Tnent  to 
my  mother-in-law;  never  once  did  she 
suggest  the  debt  be  canceled.  I  wouldn't 
have  objected  to  the  scrimping— my 
husband  can't  complain  he  has  an  ex- 
travagant wife— if  I'd  felt  my  hard  work 
was  appreciated  and  that  Carl  loved  me. 
Tlu^  months  after  oiu:  marriage  I  had 
my  twenty-first  birthday.  He  gave  me 
nothing,  not  even  a  card.  On  the  rare 
occasions  Carl  does  recall  my  birthday 
or  an  anniversar\"  he  invariably  gives  me 
something  I  don't  need,  something  that 
doesn't  fit,  or  something  too  expensive. 
I'm  not  mercenary.  Wliat  I  would  value 
in  a  gift  from  him— but  never  find— is 
thoughtfulness. 

"It  was  a  blow  to  both  Carl  and  me 
to  learn  we  couldn't  have  our  own 
children— the  doctors  don't  know  why — 
but  then  we  adopted  Janey,  the  delight 
of  my  life.  Before  that,  I  quit  working, 
and  we  sold  our  building  lot  i,at  a  sizable 
profit,  I'll  admit  ^  to  buy  a  home.  We 
have  a  much  better  house  than  my  par- 
ents ever  had,  but  it  isn't  as  nice  as  my 
mother-in-law's  duplex.  And  there  are 
times  I  still  regret  the  loss  of  that  build- 
ing lot. 

"Carl  is  completely  selfish  and  self- 
centered,  even  where  the  children  are 
concerned.  Janey's  many  illnesses — 
our  little  girl  was  born  with  a  defective 
bladder— have  put  us  behind  financially, 
a  situation  that  worries  me  to  a  frenzy, 
but  doesn't  disturb  Carl  in  the  slightest. 
Last  September  our  boy  Rudy  was  old 
enough  to  enter  kindergarten,  and  I 
signed  up  for  part-time  muring  at  the 
local  clinic.  I  opened  a  savings  account, 
earmarked  for  the  children's  education, 
and  deposited  my  earnings. 

"No  sooner  did  I  begin  a  sa\ings 
program  than  Carl  inaugurated  a  spend- 
ing program.  He  opened  charge  accounts 
in  all  the  stores.  He  bought  hi-fi  equip- 
ment, camera  equipment,  a  color  TV  set. 
I  don't  watch  television,  and  I  don't 
approve  of  television  for  children. 

"Carl  and  I  are  so  far  apart  in  our 
ideas  that  I  doubt  we  can  ever  make  a 
success  of  our  marriage.  But  for  the  sake 
of  the  children  I  am  willing  to  try." 


^y  wife's  divorce  talk  is  ridiculous," 
.«aid  37-year-i)ld  Carl,  a  big-shouldered, 
hroad-faceii  man  with  a  booming  voice, 
"("anil  diK-sn't  want  a  divorce,  and  I've 
told  her  .so.  By  tomorrow  or  the  next  day 
she  Ls  b(>und  to  have  a  change  of  mind 
and  mood.  I've  told  her  that,  too. 

"N'l'biMly's  marriage  is  (coulinurdi 
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Avons  Great  Good  Habit  Toys 

They  "float  ^p/H/ bob/  bubble  and  whistle...  and  are  fun  to  use. 


Avon  creates  Good  Habit  Toys  for  busy  little  ones,  busy  learning  good  grooming. 
One  minute  they'll  fill  a  tub  with  bubbles;  next  they're  terrific  action  toys.  Now 
they're  companions  in  an  imaginary  world  ;  now  they're  non-tears  shampoo,  floating 
soaps  or  clever  containers  for  helpful  lotions.  Avon's  jolly  tub  toys  make  adventures  of 
everyday  clean-ups;  when  empty,  they're  ready  for  fun!  Enjoy  the  lively  array  of  Good 
Habit  Toys  Avon  created  for  little  ones,  their  older  sisters  and  busy  big  brothers.  Only 
your  Avon  Representative  can  show  them  to  you.  She'll  come  Christmas  Calling  soon. 

Avon  cosmetics 


ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA  NEW  YORK 

©1966  Avon  Products.  Inc. 


qi  THIS  MARRIAGE  continued 

ct,  but  most  couples  would  envy 
|l  and  me.  We  have  attractive,  well- 
Ived  children.  We  have  a  nice,  un- 
ded  house  in  a  good  neighborhood. 
Lever  be  a  millionaire,  but  I  won't 
ulcers  either.  I  have  a  secure  job 
annual  raises  and  an  adequate 
pon  guaranteed  on  retirement. 
Phere  are  many  things  I  admire 
t  Carol.  She's  an  immaculate 
ekeeper  and  a  model  mother.  Dur- 
ne  persistent  illnesses  of  our  daugh- 
I  have  never  heard  her  bewail  her 
lor  say  a  complaining  word.  She  is 
xcellent  manager,  and  has  more 
rial  sense  than  I  have.  Her  fore- 
enabled  us  to  purchase  a  valuable 
of  real  estate  during  our  early 
lage;  profit  from  it  made  possible 
Purchase  of  our  present  home. 
Kut  the  longer  I'm  married  to  Carol 

rs  I  seem  to  understand  her.  She 
weepy  disposition  and  a  misan- 
pic  point  of  view.  She  keeps  book 
most  imaginary  misdeeds  of  mine, 
never  forgets  a  grievance.  She  is  so 
skinned  that  she  broods  constantly 
nonexistent  slights. 

lo  you  remember  the  Real  Princess 
|e  Hans  Christian  Andersen  fairy 
The  Queen  Mother  put  three  peas 
Ir  bed,  laid  twelve  mattresses  over 
|,  and  twelve  feather  bolsters  on  top 
'  mattresses.  Yet  the  Real  Princess 
|black  and  blue  next  morning  be- 
there  had  been  something  hard 
Ir  bed. 

larol  is  like  that,  mentally  black  and 
[ill  the  time.  The  other  night,  while 
lother  and  1  were  discussing  Carol's 
kiness.  Mother  brought  up  that 
,  and  I  thought  the  comparison 
lunny.  So  I  passed  it  on  to  Carol, 
■n  a  kidding  way,  called  her  Prin- 
Peapod.  Did  she  take  it  as  a  joke? 
lid  not.  She  turned  on  the  tears  and 
hed  into  a  bedroom.  She  can't  take 
|e— not  my  jokes,  anyway.  Later 
lid  my  mother  disliked  her,  which 
rue.  The  truth  is  she  dislikes  my 
r,  my  sisters  and  my  grandmother, 
er  antipathy  to  Mother  goes  back 
way.  While  I  was  still  a  bachelor, 
at  home,  I  committed  myself  to 
r  the  construction  of  a  playroom. 
I  married.  Mother  was  willing  to 
the  obligation  or  to  wait  indefi- 
for  payment.  But  not  Carol;  we 
)  be  independent.  She  continued  to 
until  the  debt  was  wiped  off  the 

•ppose  there  was  something  ad- 
le  about  Carol's  determination 
nse  of  duty.  She  wasn't  so  admi- 
later.  My  mother  took  the  money 
•pent  it  on  clothes  for  a  trip  to 
)e.  This  burned  Carol  to  a  crisp.  It 
■d  and  tickled  me. 
lere  were  reasons  for  my  attitude, 
ither  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
nt  when  I  was  eight  years  old. 
that  time  on,  my  mother  worked 
upported  my  sisters  and  me  until 
?re  on  our  own;  my  grandmother 
le  house.  Shortly  before  Carol  and 
e  married,  Mother  landed  a  job 
a  travel  agency.  Finally  a  free 
for  European  travel  came  her 
ind  I  was  delighted.  After  all  those 
years,  she  was  entitled  to  a  little 

hink  everj  body  is  entitled  to  en- 
e,  and  that  includes  Carol.  Natu- 
it  also  includes  me.  But  Carol 
to  turn  things  that  could  be  fun 


into  anti-fun.  For  instance,  birthdays 
and  anniversaries  and  other  times  for 
gift-giving.  My  family  was  warm,  and  I 
recall  jolly  Christmas  holidays,  but  I 
don't  think  we  had  any  pattern  for  the 
exchange  of  gifts  during  the  year. 

"Carol,  for  reasons  beyond  me,  does. 
On  paper,  or  in  her  mind,  she  has  a 
yearly  schedule.  After  Christmas,  there 
is  New  Year's,  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
Easter,  Mother's  Day,  Father's  Day, 
the  children's  birthdays,  her  birthday, 
my  birthday  and,  for  all  I  know,  St. 
Swithin's,  whoever  he  was. 

"Anyway,  I'm  supposed  to  remember 
them  all,  and  I  can't.  I  don't  understand 
this  mania  for  gift-giving  and  gift-re- 
ceiving. Whenever  I  try  to  please  Carol, 
I  always  find  myself  in  the  doghouse.  If 
I  ask  her  what  she  wants,  she  says,  'You 
choose.'  So  I  stumble  around  and  buy 
something,  and  find  it  has  been  returned 
to  the  store  because  it  was  the  wrong 
size,  the  wrong  color,  or  the  wrong  some- 
thing else.  Why  doesn't  she  tell  me  what 
she  wants? 

"Oh,  I  know  I  sometimes  blow  up  and 
make  things  worse.  Carol  has  a  standard 
for  gift-giving  that  is  all  her  own.  She 
says  it  is  not  the  value  of  the  gift  but  the 
thoughtfulness  of  the  giver.  Well,  this  is 
the  kind  of  mystic  thinking  that  defeats 
me.  I  work  hard  at  my  job,  earn  my  pay, 
and  want  to  relax  in  the  evening. 

"I  had  no  money  to  buy  Carol  a 
diamond  ring  when  we  were  engaged, 
but  I  bought  her  a  handsome  one  later 
on.  She  thought  it  was  too  expensive, 
and  took  it  back.  But  she  still  grieves 
because  she  lacks  an  engagement  ring. 
Does  that  make  sense  to  you?  One 
Christmas  I  worked  on  her  to  tell  me 
what  she  wanted.  I  finally  got  the  idea 
that  she  wanted  a  new  vacuum  cleaner  — 
an  advanced  model  similar  to  one  my 
younger  sister  owns.  I  bought  it.  Right 
under  the  Christmas  tree,  Carol  burst 
into  tears.  She  interpreted  my  gift  as  a 
criticism  of  her  housekeeping! 

"I  didn't  ever  know,  and  I  don't  know 
now,  how  to  deal  with  Carol.  There  is  no 
communication  between  us.  I  have  seen 
her  load  the  dishwasher,  scrub  the 
kitchen,  with  tears  rolling  down  her 
cheeks.  When  I  ask  her  what's  \HTong, 
she  gulps,  sniffles,  and  sa\-s,  'Nothing.' 
If  she  won't  tell  me,  how  will  I  know? 

"It  is  true  I  didn't  take  her  to  a  recent 
regional  conference.  I  didn't  want  to 
take  her.  She  went  along  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  but  she  seemed  to  have 
such  a  miserable  time  that  she  cramped 
my  style.  She  told  me  that  the  other 
wives  patronized  her,  that  she  was 
poorly  dressed,  that  her  hairdo  was  un- 
becoming. On  those  points  I  agree.  She 
just  won't  spend  the  money  to  buy 
smart  clothes,  and  it  takes  a  ci\41  war  to 
get  her  to  the  hairdresser. 

"I  do  wish  Carol  could  get  more  en- 
joj-ment  out  of  life.  With  help,  maybe 
she  can." 


M. 


Lost  of  the  difficulties  in  this  mar- 
riage sprang  directly  from  Carol's  diffi- 
culties," the  counselor  said.  "In  psj'cho- 
logical  terminologj-  we  classify  Carol  as 
an  'injustice  collector.'  She  magnified 
the  smallest  blow  to  her  ego,  reacted 
%-iolently  to  the  pang  of  an  injur>- 
whether  experienced  long  before  or  yes- 
terday. In  the  popular  phrase,  she  was 
'alwaj-s  looking  for  trouble.' 

"The  fears,  humiliations  and  disap- 
pointments of  childhood,  only  dimly  re- 
called by  most  of  us,  burned  like  fire  in 
her  memor>-  and  strongly  affected  her 
beha%'ior  as  an  adult.  As  a  {^continued) 
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,..vATCHING 

my  bE  ONly  THE 
bEqiNNiNq  of  more  serIous 
pRoblEMs  foR  youR  doq. 

All  dogs  scratch,  but  not  for  the  same  reason.  Scratching 
due  to  dry,  itchy  skin  is  often  an  early  sign  of  diet  deficiencies 
that  can  lead  to  real  trouble.  New  Pet'm*  Coat  and  Skin 
Daily  Food  Supplement  helps  to  make  up  what  may  be 
lacking,  even  in  canned  and  packaged  foods.  Essential 
polyunsaturated  fatty  acids  and  vitamins.  Things  pets  need 
every  day  to  guard  against  dry,  itchy  skin,  dull  coats,  and 
other  skin  conditions.  Just  squirt  new  Pet'm  Coat  and  Skin 
Supplement  on  your  pet's  food.  Dogs  like  the  flavor.  Cats, 
too.  And  if  your  pet  doesn't  scratch  less  from  dry  skin  and 
have  a  brighter,  softer  coat  in  thirty  days,  we'll  give  you 
your  money  back.  Just  mail  us  the  empty  bottle. 


For  a  better  looking, 
healthier  pet,  get 
new  Pet'm  Coat 
and  Skin  Daily 
Food  Supplement. 
Now  at  your 
drugstore. 

If  you  love  your 
pet,  Pet'm. 


^Ooodllou««kMping'> 

tWIUIill 


MEMORANDUM 
TO:  Pet  News 
Editor 

FROM:  John 
Kobler 

SUBJECT: 
Soviet  dogs 

When  you  lieard 
I  was  going  to  Mos- 
cow, you  urged  me 
to  bring  back  some 
notes  on  Russian 
dogs  and  dog  fan- 
ciers. You  were  par- 
ticularly curious  to  know  whether 
the  Russians  supported  an  equiva- 
lent toour  S.P.C.A.  Well,  they  don't, 
exactly.  But  Lenin  help  anybody 
caught  brutalizing  an  animal! 

Not  long  ago  a  People's  Court 
tried  two  boys  and  their  girl  friends 
who  had  wandered,  full  of  vodka, 
into  Sokolniki  park  by  moonlight, 
snatched  a  swan  out  of  a  pond  and 
in  the  resultant  melee  killed  it.  The 
court  passed  sentences  ranging  from 
a  year  in  a  work  camp  to  four  years' 
prison.  Some  1,000  spectators 
cheered  the  verdict. 

^\^lat  serves  in  lieu  of  an  S.P.C.A. 
are  the  Comrades'  Courts.  Every 
block  of  dwellings  has  one.  chosen 
from  among  the  tenants  to  disci- 
pline any  delinquents  in  their 
midst.  If  Ivan  beats  his  pooch,  he 
gets  a  warning.  If  he  repeats  the 
offense,  the  Comrades'  Court  re- 
ports him  to  the  People's  Court, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  can  impose 
horrendous  penalties. 

What  struck  me  as  oddest  about 
dogs  in  Moscow  was  their  scarcity. 
I  never  saw  a  single  one  in  public 
during  the  entire  week  I  spent 
there.  Not  that  Russians  dislike 
dogs.  They  can  be  just  as  senti- 
mental about  them  as  we  Americans. 
Pioneer  Truth,  the  organ  of  the  All- 
Union  Communist  Youth  League, 
recently  devoted  an  entire  issue  to 
them.  A  front-page  story  by  a 
woman  youth  leader  began:  "'I 
want  a  dog!'  How  often  have  I 
heard  those  words  from  children. 
And  I  understand  all  those  who 
dream  about  a  four-legged  friend." 

Yet,  in  a  city  of  6.5  million,  only 
51,000  own  dogs  (registered,  pedi- 
greed dogs,  that  is;  how  many  own 
ordinary  mutts  nobody  knows). 
One  reason  is  that  dog  food  and  care 
involve  more  time  and  expense 
than  many  Muscovites  can  afford. 
The  charming  little  university  coed 
who  acted  as  my  guide  and  inter- 
preter suggested  another  reason. 
"It's  not  easy  to  meet  dogs."  she 
explained,  "because  the  law  forbids 
them  to — how  do  you  say? — per- 
form against  public  buildings  and 
monuments.  They  may  do  so  only 
in  parks,  side  streets  and  yards  be- 
hind houses.  So  one  does  not  walk 
one's  dog  on  the  main  streets." 

A  dog  needs  no  license  in  Russia. 
Inoculation  against  rabies  is  com- 
pulsory, however.  When  walking  his 
pet,  the  owner  must  either  muzzle 
him  or  keep  him  on  the  leash. 
Traveling  with  him  in  a  public  con- 
veyance, he  must  do  both.  I  ifrac- 
lions  carry  a  line  of  five  r  ibles 
($5.50^  State  outpatient  an  mal 
clinics,  one  for  each  of  .\If)Scow's  17 
districts,  provide  all  veterinarian 
services,  such  as  docking  and 
worming,  free.  If  a  dog  becomes  too 
sick  to  move,  a  vet  will  treat  him  at 


home,  al^  witlu  t 
charge. 

Are  there.  \  i 
asked,  any  Russi 
dog  associations 
clubs?  Yes  inde 
The  set-up  is  ( 
tremely  comp 
cated.  You  ha 
first  of  all.  the  / 
Union  Society 
the  Protection 
Nature.  This  is 
vided  into  13  s 
tions,  including  the  Section  for  i 
Protection  of  Aquarium  Fish,  i 
Section  for  the  Protection  of  So 
and  Decorative  Birds,  the  Sect: 
for  the  Protection  of  Pigeons.  Ek 
come  under  the  Section  for  the  P 
tection  of  Animals.  The  Soci( 
boasts  10.5  million  members,  aiK 
branch  in  every  republic  and  1 
city.  The  Moscow  branch,  a  milli 
members  strong,  has  a  sub-bran 
in  each  district. 

Moscow  has  three  dog  ch 
whose  memberships  are  limited 
purebreds.  The  hunting  dog  cl 
publishes  the  only  Russian  ne 
paper  exclusively  devoted  to  do 
The  other  two  are  the  service  < 
club  and  the  decorative  dog  cl 
These  clubs  constitute  Mosco\ 
only  market  for  pedigreed  spe 
mens.  There  are  three  state-op 
ated  pet  shops,  but  they  sell 
dogs.  Bu\-ers  and  sellers  of  d 
post  ads  on  the  club  bulletin  boar 
The  most  popular  breeds  inch 
the  Asian  or  European  Ovchar 
the  Laika.  a  northern  breed  used  > 
hunt,  guard  and  haul  sleds,  t; 
boxer  and  the  Doberman  pinsch  . 
The  lordly  tx)rzoi.  once  the  pride  f 
Russia,  is  no  longer  bred,  bei{ 
considered  a  symbol  of  decade: 
aristocracy.  To  find  some  borz'- 
for  the  latest  film  version  of  T 
stoi's  War  and  Peace,  the  wh 
country  was  searched. 

The  price  of  a  purebred  pup; 
runs  from  20  to  50  rubles  (§22 
S55\  depending  on  how  many 
als  his  parents  won.  Dogs  over  eigt 
months  fetch  as  much  as  60  rub's 
($66).  Champions  accumulate  th 
medals,  gold  for  first  place,  sil\ 
for  second  and  bronze  for  thi: 
through  a  series  of  eliminatn 
shows  starting  at  the  regional  le\ 
From  there  they  progress  to  c<;- 
tests  in  the  capital  city  of  the  regi) 
and  finally  to  the  annual  all-Ru^  i 
exhibition.  Triumphant  o\\  n  > 
sometimes  take  their  winners  li: 
walking  laden  with  their  medals 

The  favorite  names  for  dogs  » 
Russia  today  are  borrowed,  as  \ » 
might  imagine,  from  those  se\  \ 
canine  space-traveling  heroes  a1 
heroines— Ugoljok  (Blackie),  V 
erok  (Breezy),  Laika  (the  namej^ 
the  breed ).  Bielka  (Squirrel).  Strel 
(Little  Arrow).  Pestrushka  (P 
bald  )  and  Chernuska  (Little  Bla 
Fellow).  They  all  now  live  in  1 
Moscow  Zoo  except  Blackie  a 
Breezy.  Those  two  remain  at  I 
Space  Research  Institute.  wh( 
scientists  are  studying  the  efTe 
of  their  flight  last  March.  On  a 
cent  TV  show  they  i)roved  so  sha 
on  their  pins  that  they  had  tobehi 
up.  An  American  line  may  yet  ar 
Ihrougii  Little  Arrow.  Of  seven  pi 
I)ics  she  littered,  one  was  given 
Jackie  Kennedy.  •! 
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At  last  there's  an  easy  way... 


to  keep  drains  clean 
without  corrosive  chemicals. 


Discover 

new  Liquid  Drano..7 
tlie  worry-free  drain  cleaner. 


At  last  there's  a  drain  cleaner  that's  actually 
a  pleasure  to  use!  New  Liquid  Drano*.  It 
contains  no  corrosive  chemicals,  so  you 
don't  have  to  worry  about  handling  or 
spills.  And  it's  just  as  easy  to  use  as  flick- 
ing your  wrist. 

Once  a  week,  pour  2  ounces  of  Liquid 
Drano  into  its  handy  measuring  cap,  then 
down  the  drain.  Flush  with  hot  water,  and 
you're  done.  But  Liquid  Drano  isn't.  It  dis- 
solves grease,  cleans  out  hair.  Great  for 
garbage  disposals,  too! 

Clip  the  coupon  and  save  IC  while  you 
discover  wonderful  new  Liquid  Drano.  It 
keeps  your  drains  so  clean,  you  may 
never  need  a  plumber! 


|by  a  leading 

liuate  life  in- 
|ife  insurance 
I  death.  They 
'lildren.  Pro- 
l-gency  fund. 


Women  believe  in  life  insurance  .  .  .  and  smart  women  believe  in 
>Etna.  They  appreciate  the  value  of  thorough,  professional  care  for 
their  families'  insurance  needs.  The  same  care  that  has  made  ^Etna 
the  choice  of  businessmen — men  who  can't  afford  mistakes. 

Let  iEtna  be  your  company,  too.  Have  your  husband  get  in  touch 
with  one  of  our  Life  representatives.  He'll  be  a  valuable  friend  of  the 
family— for  life.  the  choice  of  businessmen 


LIFE  &  CASUALTY 


re  you 
missing  out 
on  the  new 
freedom  in 
family 
planning? 

Some  facts  you  may  not 
know  unless  you've 
consulted  a  physician 
thisyear. 


DELFEN*  Vaginal  Foam— used 
alone— is  instantly  effective. 
Whenever  you  need  it. 

You  are  free  from  guesswork 
. . .  free  from  the  morning 
after. .  .free from  both  the  little 
and  the  large  worries  of  family 
planning. 

And,  for  the  first  time,  there's 
a  method  of  family  planning 
that's  totally  feminine . . .  even 
pleasant  to  use.  Undetectable. 
Completely  fastidious. 

You  can  learn  more  about 
DELFEN  from  a  physician.  Or  from 
our  free  booklet  that  gives  you  all 
the  facts  about  this  nicer  way  to 
protect  yourself  and  your  family. 

Clinically  documented,  recom- 
mended by  doctors— yet  available 
without  prescription. 

That's  the  safety  of  DELFEN. 

When  you  fill  out  this  coupon, 
you  will  receive  the  most  valu- 
able new  booklet  on  family 
planning  today. 

•Trademark 


Ortho  Pharmaceutical  Corporation, 
Raritan,  New  Jersey  08869 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  free 
booklet  on  DELFEN  Vaginal  Foam 

Mrs.-  


Street  &  No.. 
City  


State. 


Date  Married. 


-Zip  Code. 
 Age- 


7 
ho 


Reciprocation 

Q:  My  mother  dri\-es  my  girl  friend 
and  me  to  school  during  bad  weather. 
In  return  for  this,  my  girl  friend  and 
her  parents  take  me  to  the  movies 
and  other  activities  during  the  simi- 
mer.  It  makes  me  uncomfortable  for 
them  to  spend  their  money  on  me. 
when  it  is  my  mother  who  is  giving 
up  her  time  to  take  us  to  school.  My 
parents  are  having  a  special  anni- 
versary- in  a  few  months,  and  I  won- 
dered if  I  might  ask  our  friends  to 
send  a  gift  to  my  parents  instead  of 
taking  me  out  during  the  summer. 
If  this  is  acceptable,  how  should  I 
suggest  it  without  offending  them? 

A:  I  think  you  should  let  the  present 
type  of  reciprocation  stand.  It  might 
embarrass  your  friend's  parents  to 
be  asked  to  take  part  in  the  anni- 
versan,-  celebration  of  your  parents. 

Formal  and  Black  Tie 

Q:  If  you  are  using  engraved  fill-in 
invitations  for  a  party  and  you  want 
people  to  dress,  is  it  optional  to  use 
"Formal"  or  "Black  tie"  on  the 
lower  right? 

A:  The  word  "Formal"  is  not  used 
on  private  invitations,  although  it 
does  appear  sometimes  on  invita- 
tions to  charity  events,  school  dances 
and  other  public  affairs.  You  should 
use  "Black  tie"  when  you  want  the 
men  to  come  in  dinner  jackets  and 
the  women  in  evening  clothes.  For  a 
very  formal  occasion  where  the 
women  wear  long  gowns,  you  some- 
times see.  lower  right,  "Wliite  tie," 
or  occasionally,  "Black  or  white  tie." 
This  latter  might  be  used  on  an  invi- 
tation to  a  ball,  and  even  if  the  oc- 
casion is  a  public  one.  the  phrase  is 
preferable  to  "Fomial." 

Headgear 

Q:  My  husband  and  I  were  in\  ited 
to  join  friends  for  Sunday  dinner 
following  church.  My  church  is  one 
that  expects  women  to  wear  hats,  so 
I  wore  one  for  that  reason,  and  also 
because  I  had  been  unable  to  keep 
my  weekly  hair  apixjintment  and  m\- 
hair  was  not  looking  its  best.  How- 
ever, when  we  arrived  at  tiie  home 
of  our  friends,  the  wife  became  ex- 
tremely agitated  and  said  that  since 
she  was  not  going  to  wear  a  hat  to 
dinner  at  their  club,  /  should  take 
ntine  off.  I  pleaded  that  my  hair  was 
not  lf)okinR  right,  but  she  insisted 
a  hat  when  she  was 
.ike  her  feel  lunny. 
hat,  hut  wri>  not  as 
■  n<:  I  would  h,-!\c  been 
prnnitttrd 
"         .  :      (■  been 


rude  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  my  hostess,  or  was  she 
rude  in  demanding  that  I  confonn 
to  her  desires? 

A:  Your  hostess  was  wrong.  Your 
pretty  hat  made  her  feel  inferior.  I 
suspect.  A  becoming  hat  is  a  morale 
booster,  especially  when  your  hair 
needs  doing.  By  depriving  you  of 
>-our  hat.  your  well-coiffed  hostess 
sought  to  achieve  superiority.  She 
was  thoughtless.  You  \\  ould  not  have 
been  rude  to  refuse  her  request. 


The  Use  of  Informals 

Q:  I  would  like  to  learn  the  correct 
way  to  use  informal  notes.  If  my 
husband  and  I  are  invited  to  a  cock- 
tail party,  should  I  reply  on  one  of 
these  cards  on  the  inside?  Should  I 
write  "Mr.  and"  in  front  of  the 
printed  "Mrs.  Jonathan  Silvers"? 
Or  should  I  order  informals  with 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Silvers" 
already  printed?  Invitations  often 
call  for  "Regrets  only."  Should  I 
write  just  "Regrets"  beneath  my 
name  on  the  front  of  the  infonnal, 
and  nothing  on  the  inside? 

A:  In  using  informals,  begin  the 
message  on  the  inside  only  if  the 
first  page  bears  your  engraved  or 
printed  name  (and  possibly  address  ~i. 
If  the  first  page  is  blank,  start  the 
message  there.  Infonnals  do  not  re- 
quire a  regular  salutation  and  clos- 
ing, although  these  are  permissible. 
The  message  may  be  telegraphic, 
such  as:  "We  are  delighted  to  accept 
for  Friday  the  18th  at  seven"  (no 
signature  necessan.'  if  the  name  is  on 
the  front).  Even  though  you  and 
your  husband  have  received  the  in- 
vitation jointly,  you  do  not  need  a 
joint  infonnal  for  the  reply,  as  the 
wife  is  the  hostess  and  social  secre- 
tary for  the  family.  Do  not  write 
"Air.  and"  before  your  name  on 
your  own  infonnal. 

^Mien  you  must  regret,  having  re- 
ceived a  "Regrets  only"  type  of  in- 
formal invitation,  you  as  the  house- 
hold secretary  may  write  on  your 
own  informal,  with  or  without  salu- 
tation or  closing,  "So  sorn,-  we  are 
unable  to  accept  your  kind  invita- 
tion for  Friday  the  18th,"  Again,  if 
your  name  is  on  the  informal,  yxm 
don't  need  to  sign  it,  although  you 
may.  Do  not  use  a  joint  signature; 
sign  "Jeanette."  or  "Jeanette  Sil- 
vers," never  "Mrs.  Jeanette  Silvers" 
or  "Mrs.  Jonathan  Silvers."  These 
are  not  proper  social  signatures. 


Hats  Off 

Q:  As  teachers,  we  have  a  thorny 
liroblem.  Entering  the  school  build- 
ings, we  are  often  burdened  with 
books,  briefcases,  and  or  papers.  Yet 
many  administrators  insist  that 
men's  hats  must  be  removed  the 
minute  we  cross  the  jwtal.  This 
can  scarcely  be  accomjilished  except 
by  carrying  the  hat  in  the  teeth. 
Is  etiquette  so  mflexible  that  a 
man  must  remove  Ins  hat  imme- 
diately upon  entering  a  jmvate 
residence,  even  when  burdened?  Are 
the  iialls  of  a  jiublic  building  (such  as 
a  school  I  not  similar  to  an  office 
building  where  iiats  remain  on  until 
thi  wearer  reaches  his  office  or  locker? 


A:  I  s>Tnpathize.  Howex  er 
schools  ask  boys  to  rer 
hats  upon  entering  the  bu. 
if  tlieir  teachers  do  not.  it  creali 
problem.  The  alternative  seems 
be  to  earn.-  less  or  to  go  hati 
Better  Uian  that,  enlist  one  of 
students  to  help  carr\-  your  book 


Colored  Glass 

Q :  ^^^lat  is  the  correct  use  of  t 
glasses  or  goblets  made  of  ook 
glass?  Is  it  correct  to  serve  anylij 
in  them  other  than  water?  H 
about  milk,  wine,  or  any  beva 
with  a  color  of  its  own? 

A:  Any  liquid  may  be  served 
them,  although  purists  like  to 
wine  served  only  in  clear  glass, 
cause  its  color  is  so  important  txi 

appreciation. 


College  Weekend 

Q:  Would  you  please  explainisl 
expenses  are  the  girl's  responsfli 
when  she  spends  the  weekend 
boys'  college? 

A:  The  custom  differs  in  van 
parts  of  tlie  country-.  In  the 
League  colleges,  girls  who  are 
vited  for  college  weekends  pay  d 
own  fares  to  and  from  tlie  ooli 
The  boys  pro\ide  sleeping  anai 
ments  for  the  girls,  either  in  r 
dential  fraternity  houses  or  in  ot 
college-approved  quarters,  indod 
motels,  hotels  and  boardinghtw 
They  also  assume  the  cost  of 
girls'  overnight  accommodations! 
their  meals  and  incidental  expert 
.■\lthough  this  practice  is  well  est 
lished,  it  is  perfectly  accepta 
now  for  the  girl  to  pay  part  or 
of  these  expenses.  It  would  be  i 
for  the  girl  to  discuss  tlie  oul 
with  the  boy  who  has  in\ited  \ 
and  to  offer,  if  necessan,-,  to  pay 
own  expenses,  as  do  many  | 
accepting  invitations  to  non- 
League  colleges. 


Mi$s  Vandcrhui  <<<.ii  ■  ' 

t  ions  It  am  readers,  to  b<  ■■ 

in  this  column  as  spac(  ptimus- 


.\  new  booklet  by  .Amy  \ 
"  Teen  .Manners."  is  nou 
to  Journal   leadeis.  0th 
are:  " Eng,ag,ement  and  H 
quette."  "  Table  Manners' 
Etiquette."  Send  25c  in 
booklet  ordered  to  .Miss  .Iw 
bilt.  Box  1155.  W  eston.  Conn 


\  an", 
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This  is  Lillie  Beck 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

She's  two 
(almost  three) 
times  a  grandmother. 


Here's 
rbara  Kurtzman, 
age  three.  Just 
hearing  her  laugh 
^ough  to  warm  the 
cockles  of  her 
Qother's  heart. 


The  Becks  like  to  start  Sunday 
by  sharing  a  Long  Distance 
visit  with  the  Kurtzmans. 
Because  everyone's  home 
in  both  families.  (  And  they 
know  lowest  rates  are 
in  effect  all  day  Sunday.) 


ihese  axe  the  words  of  ^Irs.  William  Beck  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  The  Becks'  daughter,  Phyllis,  and 
her  husband.  Kenneth  Kurtzman,  live  in  Framing- 
ham,  Massachusetts.  Barbara,  the  Becks'  only 
granddaughter,  lives  there,  too.  (And  there's  another 
baby  on  the  way.) 

Mrs.  Beck  is  frank  to  admit  she  wishes  her 
daughter  lived  closer  to  her.  But  she  realizes  that 
"all  of  a  sudden  your  children  are  grown  up  and 
on  their  own  .  .  .  spread  to  the  far  comers  of  the 
country.  That's  why  I  don't  know  what  I'd  do 
without  Long  Distance. 

"We  like  to  call  mostly  on  Sunday.  And  since 
low  rates  are  in  effect  all  day,  we  call  in  the  morning 
to  make  sure  Barbara  isn't  napping.  And  my 
husband  is  home,  so  we  can  both  talk  to  the  children 
and  catch  up  on  their  news.  Makes  Sunday  seem 
like  Sunday  used  to — when  the  whole  family  was 
home  together. 

"Just  last  Sunday,  I  had  the  whole  family  here 
for  lunch.  Phyllis  was  the  only  missing  member  of 
the  family.  So  we  called  and  made  her  feel  part  of 
our  family  get-together.  My  daughter  is  away  from 
everyone.  She  has  no  close  relatives  up  there.  But 
calling  makes  it  seem  as  though  she's  still  part  of  us. 
Makes  us  feel  good,  too  ...  as  though  we  have 
Phyllis,  Ken  and  Uttle  Barbara  right  here  with  us." 

WTiat  better  day  to  keep  in  touch  with  your 
family  than  Sunday?  Call  early  and  you'll  agree. 
Long  Distance  is  the  next  best  thing  to  being  there. 


g\  Bell  System 


AT&T% 


Barbara  is  so  big '. 
And  until  they  get  a 
chance  to  see  how  big. 

the  Becks  find 
a  phone  call  is  the 
next  best  thing 
to  a  real  visit. 


3iA  Associated 


LOOK  WHERE 
THE  LAUNDRY 
IS  NOW 

By  Margaret  Davidson, 
Home  Management  Editor 

A  laundry  in  the  greenhouse?  T 
family  room?  Near  the  rear  entry?  Wr 
not?  According  to  most  of  the  womi 
we've  talked  with,  the  ideal  locatii 
for  a  laundry  is  in  a  convenient  plac, 
one  that's  near  to — but  not  in  ti 
middle  of — other  heavy-activity  are<i 
(This  bypasses  the  basement,  whet 
every  wash  load  means  you'll  haveji 
make  at  least  two  trips  up  and  do\| 
stairs;  and  the  kitchen,  where  thertli 
so  much  activity  already  going  on  tlf 
a  laundry  would  tend  to  create  ccji 
fusion.)  With  these  considerations  i 
mind,  the  greenhouse  laundry,  ti 
family-room  laundry,  the  rear-entrani 
laundry — or  an  imaginatively  devi 
oped  laundry  in  any  convenient  p^l 
of  the  house — make  sense.  I 
Regardless  of  its  location,  make  sui 
your  laundry  has  hampers  (one  i|i 
soiled  clothes,  another  for  clean  oni 
waiting  to  be  ironed),  storage  for  si 
plies,  a  sink,  table  space  for  foldi 
clothes — and  last,  but  most  importa: 
smoothly  operating  appliances. 


Above,  a  7xl2-foot  greenhouse 
of  translucent  fiber  glass 
accommodates  a  laundry  plus  mai\ 
clay-potted  plants.  Greenhouse  wl 
attached  to  the  main  house  wher\ 
a  window,  enlarged  to  make  a  ij 
doorway,  gave  easy  access 
between  kitchen  and  the  new 
addition.  Fiber  glass  (by  Ickes- 
Braun  Glasshouses)  is  pre  cut  for  u 
quick  assembly,  and  the  new  | 
structure  has  a  poured-concrete  • 
floor.  Inside  the  greenhouse,  left/' 
a  complete  and  colorful  laundry, 
equipped  with  stainless-steel 
sink,  hampers,  storage  and 
counter,  and  two-tone  avocado- 
green  washer  and  dryer  by 
Maytag.  The  washer,  with  its 
two  agitation  speeds  and 
automatic  bleach  and  fabric- 
softener  dispensers,  can  handle 
any  load  of  clothes  automatical!] 
The  dryer  has  an  electronic 
control  that  stops  the  machine 
when  desired  degree  of  dryness  1^ 
has  been  reached.  Floor  is  of 
American  Olean  quarry  tile. 

Laundr y  floor  plant  on  pag«  141. 
Shopping  informctton  on  psf*  ISS. 


We'll  give  you 

10^  off  to  try  this 
extraordinary 

dry  skin 

treatment 


yellow  Jergens  Extra  Dry  Skin  Formula 
giaranteed  to  help  heal  skin  damaged  by  drying  heat 
id:old  in  8  days  or  your  money  back. 


'  iinary  lotions  aren't  enough:  ordinary 
.ns  are  made  for  ordinary  fiand  care  prob- 
3  out  of  7  women  have  skin  too  dry  to 
t  fi  )rdinary  lotions  to  work. 

extra-strength  lotion  treatment:  yellow 
ontains  an  effective  dose  of  special  heal- 
'"1  Jients  to  help  counteract  the  damage  that 
m  daily  exposure  to  heat  and  cold. 


Irs 


Starts  healing  instantly:  yellow  Jergens  starts 
almost  immediately  to  help  smooth  out  puckered, 
wrinkled  fingertips,  to  bring  prematurely  aged,  flaky 
skin  back  to  its  natural,  younger-looking  softness. 
Jergens  Extra  Dry  Skin  Formula  must  work  or 
money  back:  if  you  don't  see  marked  improvement 
in  your  skin  in  8  days,  the  Andrew  Jergens  Com- 
pany will  refund  your  entire  purchase  price. 


Every  mattress  is  full-length— 
unlike  other  convertibles.  Hide- 
A-Bed  sofas  priced  from  $199.95 
to  about  $700.  Ttiese  days  no  liv- 
ing room  sofa  is  worth  the  price 
unless  it  has  a  "guest  room"  inside. 


HIDE-A  BED  SOFA 
BY  SIMMONS 


Beautyrest  mattress  at  atx)ut  $240. 


ft.' 


"Her  Charlie's  a 
regular  Romeo  since   ^  ^ 
Ivory  Liquid  helped  ^^^^ 
her  hands  look  t.-y^ 
young  again. 


1  ^  ' 


"See  what  Peggy  found  out  obout  mild  Ivory  Liquid 
and  its  Young  Hands  Formula/'  soys  Mary  Mild. 


'  .'J/  hod  the- 
didn't  like  fh^rn  or 


e  into  Peggy's  life 
-^ouf  Ivory  Liquid 
vith  its  special  formula 
.  ^oung  Hands  Formula 
fo  fry  if. 


'Now  Charlie's  acting  like  he  ^  i 
years  ago  Proper  hand  care 
and  Ivory  Liquid  really  did  if 
Made  her  hands  look  young  again! 


T.  /  lo. 


rreamy  white ...  makes  rich,  longer-lasting  suds,  too. 


Aoove:  Rear-er.try  laundry,  seen  from  the  adjacent 
breakfast  rcc.-r.  Common  wall  separating  the  two 
areas  was  replaced  with  a  divider  "wall"  of  appli- 
ances and  storage — on  the  breakfast-room  side,  a 
dishwasher  (by  Kitchen  Aid),  disposer  and  cabinets 
for  dishes  and  accessories.  Set  in  the  counter  top,  a 
two-section  sink  of  deep-blue  porcelain  (by  Kohler), 
turned  so  that  it  can  be  reached  from  either  side. 
Dramatic  overall  effect  was  achieved  with  the  use 
of  rough -textured  wood  planks  and  bright-colored 
surfaces,  no  more  expensive  now  than  drab  ones. 


Left,  the  laundry  side  of  the  new 
divider  wall,  with  the  washer 
handily  near  the  sink.  Next  to 
the  washer,  a  gas  dryer,  installed 
against  an  outside  wall  so  that 
heat  and  steam  can  escape  from 
the  room  through  a  vent.  These 
two  appliances,  by  Norge,  are 
first  in  a  new  program  emphasizing 
good  performance  and  minimum 
repair,  and  are  designed  for 
low  maintenance  costs  through 
the  years.  An  ironing  center 
completes  the  laundry.  Space  is 
reserved  for  board  and  iron, 
which  are  left  set  up  and  ready 
for  an  afternoon  of  ironing, 

or  a  last-minute  pressing  job.  ss 
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How  to 
Save^oneyon 
Antiques 


Most  people  are  paying  much  more  for  antiques 
than  they  would  if  they  understood  how  the  antiques 
business  works.  Wholesalers  will  sell  to  you  at  the 
same  price  they  sell  to  dealers,  and  that's  where  the 
shops  get  their  merchandise — from  wholesalers.  You 
needn't  get  stuck  at  big-city  shops:  go  to  places  where 
antiques  first  enter  the  market. 

The  current  heartland  of  American  antiques  is 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  This  is  where  the  really 
old  things  are  coming  from  today  in  any  quantity. 
The  prices  are  naturally  a  lot  lower  here  than  in 
shops  around  the  country. 

The  area  reaches  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster 
and  Harrisburg.  and  then  back  to  Reading.  Allentown 
and  Trenton,  N.J.  There  aren't  many  shojis  in  those 
cities  themselves;  where  the  antiques  show  up  is  in 
shops  along  the  old  highways.  Starting  from  Harris- 
burg and  going  east.  Route  422  is  the  main  artery  of 
this  antique-land.  There  is  an  association  of  some  50 
dealers  there  -any  one  of  whom  will  give  you  a  map 
showing  the  locations  of  the  others.  From  the  Harris- 
burg region  the  stufT  flows  into  Bucks  County,  north 
of  Philadelphia,  but  the  throbbing  center  is  the  tiny 
town  of  Lahaska.  on  Route  202,  live  miles  west  of 
New  Hope,  Pa. 

Lahaska  is  tlie  wholesale-retail  center  to  which 
bu\'ers  come  from  all  over  the  country,  and  it  is  im- 
Iiossible  to  say  now  how  many  shops  have  located 
there.  The  last  time  I  looked  there  were  22. 

One  place  that  is  even  better,  some  70  miles  west  of 
Lahaska,  is  a  single  enterprise  named  Merritfs  An- 
tiques. It  is  on  Route  422,  between  Reading  and  Potts- 
town.  Merrill's  is  the  biggest  wholesale  center  in  the 
country,  and  it  also  sells  to  retail  buyers.  Three  or 
four  large  trucks  dump  their  loads  there  every  week. 
I  have  seen  20  grandfather  clocks  piled  up  in  the  yard 


You  can  get  them  wholesale — if  you 
go  where  knowledgeable  dealers  go:  to  certain 
special  spots  where  clocks,  cabinets,  and  curios  wait, 
piled  sky-high,  for  careful  shoppers. 

By  George  Grotz 


waiting  to  be  put  under  cover.  You  can  buy  any  kind 
of  antique  here,  and  the  prices  are  the  best  in  the 
country. 

Sheds  beyond  sheds  are  loaded  with  china,  glass, 
chests  and  cabinets,  clocks,  chairs  and  tables,  stacked 
to  the  roof.  In  one  corner  I  saw  almost  40  tilt-top  ta- 
bles, which  is  more  than  you  could  find  in  all  the  shops 
from  Providence  to  Cape  Cod.  There  were  100  grand- 
father clocks — good  ones — and  maybe  200  wall 
clocks;  three-drawer  pine  chests,  completely  scraped 
down,  for  $22  and  $25;  lift-top  commodes  for  $27. 

The  second  key  stop  in  the  northeastern  states  is  in 
Rhode  Island.  Most  important  is  a  group  of  shops  just 
east  of  Providence  that  make  up  a  wholesale-retail 
marketplace  similar  to  Lahaska's.  The  difference  is 
that  the  merchandise  tends  strongly  to  Victoriana. 
The  shops  are  on  Route  44  going  east  out  of  Provi- 
dence, on  Route  114,  which  crosses  Route  44  a  few 
miles  outside  of  Providence,  and  around  the  nearby 
town  of  Seekonk.  If  you  stop  at  any  one  of  these  shops 
you  will  be  given  a  map  showing  the  locations  of  all 
the  others  in  the  area. 

A  few  miles  east  of  Providence,  along  Route  44,  you 
come  to  Leonard's,  the  most  impressive  antiques  shop 
I  have  ever  seen.  Supermarket  would  be  a  better  word 
than  shop.  It  takes  five  rooms  of  an  old  stone  house  to 
display  samples  of  his  standard  stock.  Behind  the 
house  are  two  enormous  sheds  packed  to  the  ceiling 
with  stock  that  Mr.  Leonard  gets  by  buying  up  whole 
estates  before  they  get  to  the  auctioneer's  block. 

You  won't  (ind  any  bargains  here,  but  the  prices 
are  as  close  to  a  fair  market  value  as  any  place  in  the 
country.  Leonard's  ships  to  almost  every  state  and  all 
over  the  world.  A  great  many  of  the  sales  are  to  in- 
terior decorators,  but  the  collector  is  always  welcome. 

For  our  next  stop  we  go  back  through  Providence 
and  west  of  it  to  the  fabulous  compound  of  Trader 
Bob  Harpin  at  20  Centre  Street  in  West  Warwick. 
From  barns  in  back  of  his  beautiful  Colonial  house. 
Bob  and  his  wife,  Cookie,  have  been  doing  a  mail- 
order business  for  almost  20  years.  The  emphasis  is  on 
Victorian  furniture  and  lamps,  but  he  also  has  lots  of 
earlier  things.  The  prices  are  good,  and  virtually  ev- 
erything is  sold  "in  the  rough"  or  "as  is." 

Finally,  there  is  a  flock  of  dealers  in  southern  Rhode 
Island  around  Kingston  and  Peace  Dale  who  carry  a 
general  line  of  Early  American  at  a  lower  price  range 
than  any  other  place  in  New  England.  One  of  the  best 
places  to  start  is  with  Cleb  Davis,  proprietor  of  Dove 
and  Distaff  in  Peace  Dale,  or  with  Peter  Potts  in 
West  Kingston,  or  with  James  E.  Scudder  in  Caro- 
lina. They  will  give  you  an  association  map  showing 
where  the  other  dealers  are. 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island  are 
the  choicest  areas  for  antiques  in  the  country.  The 
other  states  of  the  Northeast  and  the  key  antiques 
cities  in  the  rest  of  the  country  follow,  not  in  any  or- 
der of  importance. 

New  Jersey :  If  you  are  a  bargain  hunter,  the  area  to 
comb  in  New  Jersey  is  the  hill  country  just  west  of  the 
concentration  of  population  around  New  York  City. 
The  artery  is  Route  202,  running  southwest  from  New 
York  City  toward  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
right  through  Lahaska.  Additionally,  some  of  the 
good  old  pieces  are  stUl  coming  out  of  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  New  Jersey,  and  filtering  into  shops 
on  Route  9  between  Atlantic  City  and  Cape  May,  the 
"old  road,"  parallel  to  the  Garden  State  Parkway. 
Connecticut:  This  used  to  be  the  best  state  in  the 
Union  for  antiques,  but  in  the  last  50  years  it  has  been 
downright  gleaned.  Prices  are  sky  high,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  famous  old  shop  of  the  Liverant  family 
in  Colchester,  about  halfway  between  New  London 
and  Hartford.  Colchester  has  several  other  good 
shops,  with  good  selections  and  reasonable  prices. 
There  are  also  some  fine  shops  around  West  Hartford 
featuring  really  old  furniture.  But  not  cheap. 
Massachusetts:  In  Massachusetts  all  the  antiques 
are  imported  and  sold  at  the  highest  price  level,  ex- 
cept for  a  covey  of  shops  in  and  around  Harwich  on 
Cape  Cod. 

The  southeastern  bulge  of  Massachusetts  is  the 
area  from  which  a  great  deal  of  Victorian  is  coming  on 
the  market,  but  it  all  moves  quickly  into  the  shops  in 
East  Providence  and  (continued) 

Copyright  t  1966.  by  George  Grotz.  From  the  book.  "Antiques  You  Can 
Decorate  With."  by  (jeorge  Grotz,  to  be  published  by  Ooubleday  &  Co..  Inc. 

Photograph  by  Rudolph  Legnarr^e 
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It  had  to  happen*  A  new  wash-'On  deodorant 

If  s  Palmolive  Gold  and  it  gives  you 
more  hexachlorophene  to  stop  odor 
than  any  leading  deodorant  soap» 

More  hexachlorophene! 


B«  »urt  to  M«  ttrm  "Otan  Marlin  Show,    Thund.iy  night*,  in  color.  NBC  TV.  10  00  lo  1 1  00  P.  M.  N.Y.C.T.  O  1966,  Colgate  Polm  '  •■ 


A TIQUES  continued 

Ilk.  Whatever  antiques  are  left  in 
.  stern  part  of  Massachusetts  seep 
If  shops  along  Route  5,  which  runs 
and  south  between  Holyoke  and 
irdston.  Incidentally,  in  Leyden, 
f  Bernardston,  you  start  looking 
i^'h  Sloane,  who  can  sell  you  pieces 
houses,  in  case  you  are  restoring 
ots  of  the  paneling,  boarding  and 
Is  that  went  into  the  restoration  of 
0  Dcerfield  came  from  his  barn. 
V  riMONT:  For  some  reason  Vermont 
;^  to  most  people  like  a  great  place 
1  antiques.  But  the  trouble  is  that 
t(  i<  w  people  have  ever  lived  in  Ver- 
■.  and  there  was  never  any  great 
;y  of  antiques  in  the  first  place.  If 
sist  on  looking,  the  greatest  con- 
ion  of  shops  is  on  Route  7,  mostly 
ai  I  1  11  Rutland  and  Bennington. 
N  V  HAMPSHIRE:  By  contrast  to  Ver- 
■  t,  southern  New  Hampshire  offers 
l*ty  good  hunting,  but  the  shops  are 
clustered.  You  will  run  into  some 
shops,  with  local  things  from  the 
along  Route  4. 
NE:  The  coast  of  Maine  is  covered 
antique  sho[)s,  but  most  of  them 
to  tourists  and  to  people  who  can 
d  to  have  summer  homes  in  a  resort 
Whatever  antiques  are  around  are 
;  bid  up  by  the  summer  people — 
the  summer  crowd  in  Maine  is 
t  the  richest  in  New  England. 
YORK  STATE  (outside  New  York 
):  The  only  outstanding  area  is  the 
ctMitral  section  around  Ithaca  and 
>  of  the  Finger  Lakes,  but  the  shops 
idely  scattered.  There  are  fine  shops 
d  around  Cooperstown,  where  you 
ilso  find  the  very  interesting  Amer- 
Farm  Museum. 

YORK  CITY:  The  prices  that 
Yorkers  pay  stun  people  from  any 
part  of  the  country.  The  early  Vic- 
n  you  find  is  priced  closer  to  reality, 
still  high,  but  the  collections  are 
ous. 

r  the  wildest  variety  of  really  far-out 
ative  pieces— from  lamps,  bent- 
rockers  and  shaving  mugs  to  bub- 
um  machines— the  place  to  start  is 
ca  1890  shop  just  off  Second  Ave- 
East  78th  Street.  Then  see  the 
of  shops  a  block  below  on  East 
Street.  You  can  browse  Second 
lUe  all  the  way  from  90th  Street 
to  6th  Street  in  Greenwich  Village, 
ill  pass  at  least  20  shops, 
e  highest  concentration  of  shops  is 
le  way  over  on  the  western  edge  of 
wich  Village  on  Hudson  Street, 
runs  north  and  south  and  is  really 
iowntown  extension  of  Ninth  Ave- 
Most  of  the  shops  are  on  Hudson 
between  10th  and  11th  streets, 
lere  are  also  a  number  around  the 
•  on  Bleecker  Street. 
lEST  OF  THE  COUNTRY:  Strewn 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  of 
ca  are  some  15,000  antique  shops, 
curing  and  evaluating  of  which 
1  take  a  book.  But  the  problem  has 
solved  for  us  all  with  a  published 
I,  by  city  and  state,  of  about  1 1 ,000 
ue  shops.  It  is  the  National  Travel 
to  Antique  Shops,  and  you  can  get 
m  Antique  Enterprises,  Inc.,  333 
I  Beech  Street,  Casper,  Wyo.  The 
is  $4  postpaid. 

THE  COMMONEST  FRAUDS 

lud  is  a  funny  thing,  because  to 
lit  it  you  have  to  know  you  are  do- 
.  You  can't  stick  up  a  gas  station 
lOt  know  it.  But  you  can  misrepre- 


sent something  without  knowing  it,  es- 
pecially when  it  comes  to  antiques,  which 
come  pretty  close  to  being  infinitely  var- 
ied in  number  and  type  and  style.  Any- 
body who  says  "I  know  my  antiques"  is 
just  sticking  his  neck  out,  even  if  he  lim- 
its himself  to  a  field  as  small  as  buttons. 
So  you  have  to  be  careful  about  jumping 
to  conclusions  when  you  think  a  piece  of 
furniture  is  being  misrepresented. 

Assuming  you  have  fallen  into  the 
clutches  of  a  tricky  dealer,  what  are  the 
items  and  practices  to  watch  out  for? 
Far  and  away  the  greatest  area  for  mis- 
representation is  so-called  Early  Amer- 
ican Primitive  Pine.  This  is  because 
there's  hardly  any  left,  the  demand  is 
enormous,  and  there  is  a  vast  supply  of 
Victorian  pine,  covered  with  false  grain- 
ing, that  lends  itself  readily  to  aging. 

Many  pieces  have  been  changed  or 
built  from  scratch.  Other  things  aren't 
changed  but  are  misrepresented.  The 
newest  of  these  are  the  Victorian  ice 
chests,  which  were  probably  being  made 
up  to  the  First  World  War.  They  look 
like  a  short  coffin  and  stand  on  short, 
heavy,  turned  feet.  All  the  dealer  does  is 
pull  out  the  tin  and  call  them  Early 
American  blanket  chests.  Sometimes 
they  aren't  even  scraped  down  and 
stained,  and  you  are  sold  some  original 
milk  paint  to  dress  up  the  swindle.  They 
are  really  coming  onto  the  market  now, 
and  detection  is  pathetically  simple. 
Firstly,  no  real  Early  American  was  ever 
made  of  such  heavy  pieces  of  pine.  Chests 
were  given  turnip  feet,  all  right,  but 
never  of  such  bulk  and  weight.  Secondly, 
there  are  nail  holes  inside  the  chest  that 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  its  having 
been  lined  with  sheet  metal,  usually  gal- 
vanized sheet  iron. 

Very  similar  are  the  large  Victorian 
tool  chests  that  carpenters  locked  for  the 
night  and  left  on  the  job.  They  are  being 
sold  as  sea  chests,  which  are  in  demand. 
The  fraud  is  ludicrous,  because  if  a  man 
wanted  a  box  to  carry  on  and  off  a  ship 
and  down  a  cobbled  street,  he  would 
have  it  built  as  light  as  possible.  Real  sea 
chests  were  made  of  three-quarter-inch 
board. 

A  growing  area  of  misrepresentation  is 
the  selling  of  mass-produced  reproduc- 
tions as  the  real  thing.  The  commonest 
of  these  reproductions  are  ladderback 
chairs  and  captain's  chairs  with  the 
heavy  rolled  back.  But  small  bedside  ta- 
bles, harvest  tables,  and  even  droi>-leaf 
tables  and  slant-top  desks  are  being 
made  in  rapidly  increasing  quantities. 
They  are  all  in  pine  because  the  hard 
woods  cost  so  much.  And  the  world  is 
rapidly  being  flooded  with  carved  duck 
and  goose  decoys. 

REFINISHING 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  identify 
your  problem.  There  are  the  following 
possibilities: 

1.  The  piece  has  its  original  finish,  but 
it  is  filthy. 

2.  It  has  the  original  finish,  but  that 
finish  is  scratched,  scuffed,  worn,  or  just 
falling  off. 

3.  Someone  has  put  several  coats  of 
varnish  or  shellac  over  the  original  fin- 
ish, and  it  is  all  lumpy  and  dirty  and 
generally  cruddy. 

4.  Someone  has  put  one  or  more  coats 
of  paint  over  the  original  finish. 

5.  The  original  finish  itself  was  a  coat 
of  milk  paint  (usually  red  or  blue ),  which 
means  the  thing  is  a  primitive  country 
piece. 

6.  The  original  finish  was  paint  of  the 
kind  used  by  Victorian  (continued) 
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CCF  worker  Glen  Graber  found  five-year-old  Su  Lin  waiting  for  her  mother  in  an  alley. 


Little  Su  Lin  in  Formosa  is  hungry  but 
her  mother  won't  be  home  to  feed  her  until 
after  dark.  And  then  supper  will  be  only  a 
handful  of  rice,  a  cup  of  tea,  and  maybe 
a  bit  of  fish. 

Since  Su  Lin's  father  is  dead  her  mother 
works  fourteen  hours  a  day  in  Taipei's 
crowded  industrial  center — trying  to  earn 
enough  to  keep  Su  Lin  and  her  five  brothers 
and  sisters  alive. 

Su  Lin  has  never  had  a  dress  that  wasn't 
torn,  or  a  bright  ribbon  in  her  hair,  or  a 
birthday  party,  or  a  doll.  She  can't  go  to 
school  because  there  is  no  money  for  proper 
clothes,  shoes,  books  or  lunches. 

And  her  future?  Well,  she  may  learn  to 
beg  and  search  garbage  heaps  for  edible 
scraps  of  food.  When  she  gets  hungry 
enough  she  will  learn  to  steal. 

Yet,  for  only  SIO  a  month,  Su  Lin — and 
children  like  her — can  be  helped.  Your  love 
can  give  her  nourishing  food,  school  books 
— and  maybe  even  that  bright  ribbon  for 
her  hair. 

In  return  you  will  receive  a  deep  satisfac- 


tion, plus  the  child's  picture,  personal  his- 
tory, and  the  opportunity  to  exchange 
letters  .  .  .  and  love.  The  child  will  know 
who  you  are  and  will  answer  your  letters. 

(If  you  want  to  send  a  special  gift,  a  pair 
of  shoes,  a  warm  jacket,  a  fuzzy  bear — you 
can  send  your  check  to  our  office,  and  the 
entire  amount  will  be  forwarded,  along  with 
your  instructions.) 

You  can  join  thousands  of  other  Ameri- 
cans who  find  this  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
warm  personal  friendship  with  a  deserving 
child. 

And  your  help  is  desperately  needed.  Re- 
quests continue  to  come  from  Seoul,  Korea, 
15  babies  abandoned  every  day  .  .  .  Viet- 
nam, more  war  orphans  .  .  .  Calcutta,  chil- 
dren living  in  the  streets  .  .  .  Jordan  .  .  . 
Brazil  .  .  .  Formosa. 

Won't  you  help?  Today? 

Sponsors  are  urgently  needed  this  month 
for  children  in  Korea.  Formosa,  India, 
Brazil,  Japan  and  Hong  Kong.  (Or  let  us 
select  a  child  for  vou  from  our  emergency 
list.) 
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Write  today:  V'erbon  E.  Kemp 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  inc. 

Richmond,  Va.  23204 


I  w  ish  to  sponsor  a  □  boy 
(Country)  


□  girl  in  Name. 


□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 
I  will  pay  $10  a  month. 
I  enclose  my  first  payment  of  $_ 


Address- 


Send  me  child's  name,  story,  address, 
and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give 

$   LHJ116 

□  Please  send  me  more  information 


City- 
State. 


-Zip. 


Government  Approved,  Registered  (VFA- 
080)  with  Advisory  Committee  on  Volun- 
tary Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are  tax  deductible. 

Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge,  Toronto  7. 


General 
Electric 
Canes 


TWO  APPLIANCES  IN  ONE!  G-E  s 

Opener-Knife  Sharpener  auto'-atl 
pierces  and  opens  cans. ..knife  sha'per 
front-side  for  easier  use.  Wall  mount, 
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COOKS  FOR  TWO -OR  A  CROWD! 

capacity  '  Dutch  Skillet"  roasts,  ceep-"' 
stev/s.  Has  G-E  double  non-stick  coatin 
no-scour  cleaning.  Immersible,  too! 


THE  SPEED-DRYER 


You  can  dry  your  hair  faster-more  conveniently  than  ever!  G-E's 
Professional  Portable  Hair  Dryer  has  greater  airflow  and  drying 
'^r         ie  deep  hood  covers  all  curlers.  Raises  and  lowers  easily. 
'  the  remote  control  to  change  heat  settings! 

z'.r.c  Ccpary,  H;jse*afei  Diwijion,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06G02 


Ge-e- 


T^rogreiS  fs  Our  Moif  fmporfanf  Ptoducf 

GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 


TOASTS-AND  BAKES!  G-E  s  Toast-R<C 

toasts  both  sides  at  once.  Top-bro*f 
bakes  potatoes,  frozen  foods,  ar 
reheats  foods,  too!      'iw  G«i-troi  t » 
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TIQUES  eotUinued 

liture  manufacturers.  They  applied 
graining  and  other  decoration  to 
pine  pieces:  chests  of  drawers  and 
imodes,  including  the  popular  lift-top 
tmodes,  of  which  you  can  buy  un- 
shed reproductions. 

The  piece  has  no  finbh  at  all :  either 
ause,  by  the  time  you  got  hold  of  it, 
leone  had  stripped  it  or  because  it  is 
or  finished  reproduction. 

each  of  these  possibilities  there  is 
easiest  u-cy,  and  for  some  there  are 
that  are  just  right.  Here  they  are: 
Dirty  original  finish.  Never  use  soap 
water.  You  can  use  a  damp  rag  to 
off  anything  that  dissolves  in  wa- 
Do  this  first.  Then  remove  the  gen- 
overlay  of  grime  with  paint  thinner 
urpentine.  .^pply  very  freely,  and 
the  surface  with  a  rag.  This  will 
your  piece  better  than  soap,  be- 
lt will  dissolve  all  the  old  oil  and 
Once  the  piece  is  clean,  wipe  it  dry 
apply  an  oil-base  furniture  polish, 
same  process  also  applies  to  dirty 
ted  pieces  when  you  want  to  pre- 
the  decorations. 

Ruined  original  finish.  Clean  the 
with  paint  thinner,  as  explained 
.  Then  try  one  of  the  niftiest  tricks 
le  whole  trade.  Rebrush  the  finish 
on  the  surface  with  a  solvent  for  it. 
are  two  solvents,  and  you  have  to 
3oth  on  some  inconspicuous  part  of 
)iece  to  see  which  works  better.  They 
acquer  thinner  and  denatured  alco- 
shellac  thinner K 

■ush  the  thinner  on  the  surface  as 
u  were  applying  a  coat  of  shellac  or 
ish.  .\mazingly,  it  works.  When  the 
has  redried,  rub  it  down  ver>' 
with  fine  steel  wool,  and  then 
wa.x  or  polish. 
Serrral  coats  of  clear  finish  (or  a  sin- 
oat  that  is  too  far  gone  to  treat  as 
el.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  your 
les  are  shellac  or  varnish  or  both, 
t  scrape,  don't  sand,  don't  use  paint 
ver.  Instead,  buy  a  quart  each  of 
jer  thinner  and  denatured  alcohol, 
id  50-50,  the  two  solvents  now  be- 
a  remover  for  the  clear  finishes, 
bine  them  and  pour  the  mixture  on 
urface.  Swish  it  around  until  the  fin- 
gooey,  and  then  wipe  it  off. 
le  advantage  of  this  process  is  that  it 
■s  remnants  of  the  original  finish  in 
x)res  of  the  wood,  and  this  is  the 
■alent  of  a  sealer-coat  or  primer, 
it  doesn't  take  the  stain  out  of  the 
,  and  it  doesn't  raise  the  grain 
e  surface  is  ready  for  a  final  coat  of 
in  an  hour.  Or,  for  a  lovely,  dull 
ue  effect,  you  can  simply  wax  the 
and  the  job  is  done, 
after  removing  the  finish  this  way, 
cant  to  take  out  the  stain  to  make 
iece  lighter,  rub  it  down  vrith  fine 
roo\  and  lots  of  Clorox  or  any  other 
laundry  bleach.  Wear  rubber 
,  of  course.  This  process  will  also 
e  your  sealer-coat  from  the  pores 
wood,  and  you  will  have  to  let  the 
dr>'  for  at  least  24  hours  before 
ing  a  new  finish. 
'airit  orer  the  original  finish.  The 
t  of  refinishing  that  I  know  is 
ay  away  from  anjthing  that  is 
ed.  The  only  time  it  is  worth  re- 
paint is  when  the  price  is  a  re- 
ood  one,  and  the  best  thing  for  the 
r  to  do  is  to  stick  with  paint  re- 
After  you  have  applied  a  good 
remover  to  one  of  the  flat  sur- 
your  piece,  immediately  slap  on 
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to  it  a  sheet  of  waxed  paper.  This  pre- 
vents the  paint  remover  from  dr\ing  and 
keeps  the  volatile  stuff  in  it  working  on 
the  paint.  Let  the  paint  soak  overnight. 
The  next  day,  scrape  it  oS  and  remove 
the  remnants  with  lacquer  thinner  and 
steel  wool. 

5.  Original  milk  paint.  MUk  paint  may 
be  all  that  is  on  your  piece;  or,  after  re- 
moving many  layers  of  regular  paint, 
you  may  come  to  it.  Paint  remover 
doesn't  work  on  it. 

The  secret  is  ammonia.  Work  out-of- 
doors  because  of  the  fumes,  and  in  the 
shade  to  slow  down  evaporation.  The 
stuff  works  very  fast,  .\fter  it  has  soaked 
into  the  paint  only  a  minute  or  two,  you 
are  ready  to  scrub  it  off  with  a  brush  or 
steel  wool.  Rinse  the  piece  with  buckets 
of  water,  then  let  it  dry  out  in  the  sun  for 
a  couple  of  days  before  putting  on  a  new- 
finish. 

.\mmonia  will  often  turn  wood  a  rich 
brown,  which  is  really  a  fine  color  and 
brings  out  the  grain  as  well  as  any  stain 
could.  When  the  brown  happens,  a  lot  of 
people  leave  it  in,  but  if  you  don't  want 
it,  Clorox  or  other  bleaches  will  take  it 
out  in  a  few  seconds,  .\fter  rinsing  the 
paint  and  ammonia  off  with  water,  just 
wipe  the  wood  dry  and  apply  the  bleach 
immediately-  full  strength.  \o  addi- 
tional water  rinse  is  needed. 

6.  Victorian  paint.  This  stufT  some- 
times seems  to  have  been  nutde  out  of 
fine  cement,  and  no  liquid  at  all  will 
move  it.  The  only  practical  solution  is  a 
belt  sander.  With  a  belt  sander  you  can 
get  the  average  piece  down  to  raw 
wood  and  the  corners  cleaned  out  with 
a  scraper— in  a  couple  of  hours.  Sanders 
begin  at  about  $60  from  Sears,  Roebuck 
or  Montgomery  Ward,  and  are  well 
worth  it,  but  you  can  also  rent  them 
from  places  that  rent  tools, 

7.  So  finish  at  all.  Strictly  speaking, 
this  isn't  a  matter  of  refinishing,  but  if 
you  use  a  sander  or  a  scraper,  you  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  the  situation. 

Practically  all  raw  wood  needs  some 
degree  of  stain  in  it  to  bring  out  the  char- 
acteristic grain.  Good  stains  are  hard  to 
buy  in  this  country.  .\11  the  big  compa- 
nies who  make  stain  put  pigment  in  it  — 
instead  of  selling  clear  dyes  such  as  are 
used  by  all  furniture  factories  and  pro- 
fessional refinishers.  But  you  can  get 
transparent  dyes  from  a  mail-order 
house  specializing  in  woodw  orker's  sup- 
plies. One  house  is  .\lbert  Constantine  & 
Son,  Inc.,  2050  Eastchester  Road, 
Bronx,  New  York. 

.\  fellow  who  sells  only  one  stain— a 
sealer  stain  but  a  great  shade  of  antique 
brown— is  Francis  Hagerty,  Cohasset 
Colonials,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

Maybe  the  best  of  all  are  the  small 
finishing  kits  (, including  stains^  that  you 
can  get  from  the  Sturbridge  Yankee 
Workshop,  Sturbridge,  Mass. 


A. 


Lfter  you  have  gotten  the  wood  the 
color  you  want  it,  you  have  to  seal  the 
stain  with  shellac  or  a  can  of  clear  spray. 
Then  rub  the  surface  with  fine  steel  wool 
and  wax  it.  Some  people  use  two  coats  of 
shellac  (both  thinned  to  50-50  with/rfsA 
denatured  alcohol '.  For  table  tops,  the 
second  coat  can  be  varnish.  WTien  this  is 
dr>-,  it  should  be  lightly  rubbed  with  fine 
steel  wool,  and  waxed. 

In  the  case  of  a  sealer  stain  such  as 
Hagerty's  or  the  stain  from  the  Stur- 
bridge Yankee  Workshop,  you  need  no 
finish.  When  it  is  dr>-,  rub  it  down  with 
the  steel  wool  and  wax.  That  is  the  easiest 
way.  .\nd  that's  what  we're  looking  for, 
aren't  we?  E  M  O 
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Hi  How  to  feel  40^/0  zestter 

W  than  yesterday: 

Start  today  with 
Post  40<^oBranFl 
It's  the  bran  cereal 
more  fun  to  eat-fl 
[tastier,  never  heai 
like  other  hrans.  I 
the  delicious  way 
to  get  the  hul 
you  may  neei 
in  your  diet. 

Its  the 
feel-good 
cereal 
from  Post. 


FiaKes 


2.Nextmr  ■■■yjm 
Smq  scoop  : 
tewped  wii: 

TnipHe  dip  oa  rune  iiea. 


.'I'^st  a  start  J 
f c  Purpte, 


Qome  plav 

Qannon^^yaJ  family 
Qolor  Qame 


Free  thiDW' ! 

^jOky  you. 


Piuiirpte;  Vem;- 


7.  jtekoispoii! 


ItarMteffun  Orange;, 
F'lam'i'ngia,  Futfdge  Bnmra„ 


5.  f?.idf 
Vfe-.f  ticn  G  ; 
'•loss  Gtee'  Ferr,  3r 


B13C+.. 


.J  -      c  ;  -  -  -     SOI  las  11  r,  3  cdtoffs  malfce  ut  a  utelliigltti" 
#1  RoDOII  Famiiy  tonels.  They  "re  iin 
'  Ttg  suest,  wiiltlhi  ewerytttwiig  to  nnaldhL 
-y  lasltiingfty  tree  ffom  pnidmarmQ-  Get 
-  on  ifme  <i>epaintnneiniit  skures.  Cammornt  IMiNllSwlnc,N.Y.  HOOSQi 


dmiie,  team!  i/iorox  cieans  oui  ain 
weak  bleaches  can't.  (Right,  Rosie?) 


.v;.-JrT-i-atMi'-i>mVini 


See? 


Weak  bleach 
leaves  this  dirt  in 


cleans  it  out 


mm 


m 


(Actual  unretouched  c 


Both  washed 'H  the  same  detergent 
'Waltz  through  Washday"  with  your  new  Norge  Bleach  Dispenser  Automatic  Washer 


No  wrinkle- 
smoother 
works  like... 


SUDDEN 
BEAUTY. 

Facial 


Smooths 
over  tired 

iines^wrinkles 

in  just  5  minutes 


S-zz=-  5e3--ty  is  the -^/Tto/efe  facial 
— that  gees  '.z  ^z--  -  ^tms  up 

Sf'.r.  St  ~ .  .  dissofves 
cosr-e- :  :  .  r  _p.  In  jitsz  5  minutes,  it 
s~:c--s  ;ver  _'ed  Hnes  and  wrinkles, 
S-?  — e ,  seem  to  vanish  for  hours.  Gives 
>-  glow  you 

:rever. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER-2  is-\i\^  for  2St 
'  ,     Ser:?  v:     -----  -   
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F.D.R.'s  "SECRET  ROMANCr' 


the  mosr  admirabie  woman  of  hfir  Qme. 
Biit  she  was  aoc  in  1917  the  poised  and 
lovely  lady  that  we  rememb«'  frcm  the 
United  Nations  after  the  Second  World 
War.  She  was  still  gawky  and  insecore, 
tied  down  by  dve  children  and  hansBed 
by  a  dominemng  and  poeaesEiTeiBodier- 
in-Iaw.  She  vns,  in  additiao.  a  woman 
stenily  deroted  to  plain  living,  invin- 
eSbiy  "amaWe"  in  her  taste  and  dress, 
oUhrKma — aiMitosonie,fikeherfanffiaDt 
cooan  Alice  Rooaeveit  Longwortfa,  it 
jM't^wdhuiaiahaatJy.eyepadfHri^teoady 
so — to  the  griptiips  of  exstaMK.  Her 
faoaiand  kwed  \tx.  But  he  liked  the 
pleasantness  of  life  a  good  deal  more 
than  she  did;  and,  in  the  smnraer  of 
1917,  burdaied  with  the  responability  erf 
mofailEdBe  the  Ammcan  Navy  for  the 
war,  he  mast  have  feit  more  acutely 
than  evo'  the  need  lor  moments  of 
surcease  and  rptanatkML 


aey  Moeer  led  come  to  the  Roose- 
velt houadiotd  in  1914.  She  was  nine 
years  younger  than  Rooaevett  and,  from 
all  accounts,  a  girt  of  aidiantHig  charm. 
She  was  tall — as  taH  as  Eleanor  Booae- 
velt — gracrful  and  lively;  she  was  also  a 
girl  from  potndan  background  having 
to  earn  her  own  way  in  life,  and  ths 
must  have  enlisted  sympathy.  No 
doubt  Franklin  Roosevelt  began  to  show 
a  delight  in  Lucy  Mercer:  no  doubt  this 
worried  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  as  it  would 
any  wife. 

Eleanor  delayed  her  departure  to 
Tcbe!:    with   the   children  that 
she  rinally  left  in  July, 
. .  1  ^vTote  her  in  a  letter  pub- 
-  -     -  rhteen  jiears  ago  by  Elliott 
?w  .  -s^"  r.:  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
father's  PersomaL  Letters  ,  "You  were  a 
joosy  girl  to  think  or  even  to  pretend 
tiiat  I  don't  want  you  here  aiZ  the  sum- 
mo-,  because  you  know  I  do !  But  hon- 
esdy  yon  ought  to  have  six  weeks 
^zaight  at  Campo."  He  »kkd,  "As  you 
know  I  am  umeaaonabfe  and  touchy 
now."  Later  hewrotecasBaQy  of  a  cruise 
down  the  Potoniae;  Lucy  was  in  the 
company;  "such  a  funny  party,"  he 
noted,  "but  it  wi^ed  out  wonderfully 

The  idatkmafaqt  nmst  have  reached 
its  dimax  the  n^  wintCT.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  an3r<Hie  now  alive  really 
knows  what  happened — wheth^,  for 
example,  Roosevelt  ewei  thought  of 
divorcing  FVitww  and  marrying  Luqt. 
I  doubt  that  things  went  that  far.  The 
OTidal  fact  was  that  Lucy  was  not  only 
Victorian  in  her  upbringing  but  a  de- 
voted Catholic.  The  last  thing  she  could 
have  done  was  to  marrj-  a  divorced  man; 
and  this  alone  would  have  fwevented 
azection  from  reaching  the  point  of 
detonation.  One  is  therefore  compelled 
to  question  the  story  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt  was  disBoaded  from  marrying 
Lucy  Mercer  oo  the  ground  that  it  would 
wreck  his  poBtical  career.  In  any  case, 
w  hatever  leaaon,  the  relatioosfaip 
to  an  end.  In  February,  1920, 
■-  -:  W  -hrop  Rutfaerfurd  in  a 
-     .   :  t.-Tmony. 

-  atfectioD  coatiDned  through 

-  and  why  afaonld  it  not? 

seveh  and  Lucy  Rtzther- 
Christmaa  greetinci: 
'  .rough  coouiMB 
'.>rr.'l»-ii  aui  first  inaogura- 
~.e  in  tile  late  'thirties  the 
i.«ioo  to  come  to  the  White 
.<^fw  the  rdatioaafaip  had 
'r.  a  \cw  character.  Ifn.  Rather- 


What  a 
stomach  specialist 
savs  about 

HGnRTBURn 


In  tests  at  a  famous  medkal 
center,  a  prominent  stomach 
specialist  was  amazed  to  find 
a  small,  inexpensive  pill  was 
outstandingly  effectiv  e  in  neu- 
tralizing the  hot  burning  acids 
associated  with  heartburn. 

The  specialist  was  amazed 
because  the  pill  was  Turns. 
Tums  actually  worked  better 
than  e\.ery  leading  prescrip- 
tion-type pill  and  liquid  tested. 

The  medicine  that's  hard 
to  believe  till  yea  tr>  it 
Tums  special  formula  of  Cal- 
cium Carbonate  and  two 
Magnesium  Compounds  was 
found  to  be  particularly  effec- 
tive in  providing  fast  rehef 
from  excess  acids,  also  contin- 
ued relief. 

In  spite  of  their  remarkable 
effectiveness.  Tums  are  one 
of  the  most  economical 
heartburn  medicines  you  can 
buy.  .And  now  Tums  come 
in  handy  bottles  of  100  for 
the  home  as  well  as  in  the 
famihar  green  roll. 

Send  for  your  free 
metal  tablet  holder 

.An  attractive  metal  dispenser 
that  will  hold  12  Tums  in  your 
purse  or  pocket  is  offered  free 
for  a  limited  time  only.  For 
your  free  dispenser,  just  send 
your  name  and  address  on  a 
pTOStcard  to  Dept.  21.  Lewis- 
Howe  Company.  St.  Louis. 
Missouri.  63102. 


furd  was  estab^icd  and  accepted  i 

friend  of  the  £>iBiIy.  She  %a3  m 
fifty  and.  m  the  «— *  of  her  gm 
tion,  a  Buddte-aged  lather  than  a  ] 
fol  fifty.  Though  stBi  an  e.-i.-tfcaoai 
eoBseif  woBUB.shewassto<.':er  thaB 


had  been  in  her  wBowy 
actcac  aod  settled.  .A.' 
a  Mulm  of  wooer 
gave  Rooaeveit  - 
The  eoBotioBa. 
is  worth  atnd]''.  It 
staad  the  flBteeesrrfes 
down  evciji  ity 
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leenpenCiaa.  F<: 
fonns  <d  relaxation.  Next  to  sailnigi 
fifitaiHU  <the  ftfaig 
was  peofjfe.  lik 

Roouevelts  wht;  ; 
th^  were,  there  were  quests — fa 
foe  din  "  -  •  ■  "he  weehe 
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CiioBin  when  .le  *r.i-r 
Buguiug  Qlness  at 
phiftaiiMi '  ' 
twieeatW- 

on  iiis  way  to  Hj 
private  railway  :ar  5-  - 
lUULhji,  New  Jt:  — 
ft  Hw^OEi   R.1  ' 
Rutheifiad  est.: 
hmAetm  at  the  J. . 
was  a  **3ecret"  viat 

time  are  aeocl.  Bat  it  w\ 
the  peoide  who  accocT 
and  Rooae' 
whea  it  arrived  in  fiyue  j 
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he  went  tc 
April  IMSv  Laxtn  T 
Socfci?  staged 
White  Hooaev  ' 
bolt  OBI  a  wood 
hsBsL  Lncy  Rath 
to  hane  his  povtr - 
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Wool  is  the  fabric  of  the  good  life 
Wear  the  mark  of  the  world's  best... 


From  the  Puritan  "Andy  ^ V 
pullover  with  tri-color  sfr-' 
this  1(XJ%  virgin 
of  the  wool  mark, . 
made  of  the  world's  best , 
In  rye,  cranberry,  brick, 
The  Wool  Bureau,  Inc.,.3'.( 


iliaiii         Li  ,vuai  Collection".  .  .  a  nonchalant 
•d  semi-turtle  neck.  Andy  Williams  chooses 
Tor  its  casual  altitude  and  the  assurance 
Wool  liureau  to  quality-tested  products 
u  wool.  "Starmoor"  about  $25. 
<  ■  ■fMi  blue  and  navy. 
.'Av  Vork,N.  Y.  10017 


Get  Andy  Williams  "Newest  Hits"  on  Columbia 


pure  virgin  wool 


I'UHL  VIRGIN  WOOL 
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bu  can  lose  7-15  lbs 
more  and  become 
3  inches  slimmer 
the  shortest  time! 

Without  drugs  or  starvation  diet 
if  you  wear 

UNA  SLIMMING  UNDERWEAR 
for  just  2  hours  a  day! 


could  lose  7-15  pounds  or  more  in 
by  means  o(  this  particularly  healthy, 
ingly  successful  and  completely  revolu- 
ry  French  method  -  you  can  achieve 
Die  and  continuous  freedom  from  un- 
ly  and  unhealthy  overweight. 
Marie  Chantal  method  is  a  new,  sale 
to  reduce  for  those  who  are  serious 
t  reducing  and  want  to  look  and  feel 
:tive  again.  Yet  it  is  as  easy  as  sitting 
sauna  bath. 

en  the  world  over  have  become  SLEN- 
through  SAUNA  SLIMMING  UNDER- 
R-garments  that  are  based  on  the  sci- 
caTly  acknowledged  process  of  breaking 
pads  of  unnecessary  and  excessive 

just  wear  SAUNA  SLIMMING  UNOER- 
R  around  the  house  for  an  hour  or  two 
day  or  at  night  while  sleeping.  Wear  it 
ibie  under  clothing  if  you  wish.  You  can 
ve  even  better  ra- 
if  you  ciercise 
wearing   it.  Or 
it  while  you  are 
normal  daily 
■work.    You  can 
off  Inches  in  no 


Is  what  SAUNA 
MING  UNDER- 
R  can  do  for  you: 

it  you  reduce 
ound  your  waist, 
p$,  thighs  or  all 
er.  Five  different 
irments  to  choose 
one  for  each 
oblem  area. 

>ecial  quality  ma- 
rials,  made  to  go 
work  immediate- 
You  could  look 
mmer  in  days. 

irable,  well  fit- 
ig,  long-lasting. 

actually  helps 
ishen    your  skin 
so    you  can 
si  good  again  all 
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0  Whether  you  need 
to  lose  5  to  10 
pounds  or  30  to  30 
pounds,  you  decide 
when  and  where  to 
do  it. 

0  No  extreme  diet 
needed.  You  can 
eliminate  that  weak 
feeling  from  not 
eating. 

0  No  harmful  pills  to 
put  you  in  danger 
or  to  depress  you. 

._         Many  people  who  had 
^\  almost  given  up  hope 

l>'  of  losing  weight  have 

ly  ^1  found  the  Mane  Chan- 
A/^H  tal  method  the  answer 
'  to  their  dreams.  You 

can  glow  with  health 
and  self  confidence 
again  too.  Send  in  for 
your  SAUNA  SLIM- 
MING  UNDERWEAR 
using  the  guide  below. 
Be  sure  to  include 
your  dress  size! 
for  chest  and  upper  arms  $  6.9S 

for  waist,  hips  and  seat  $  7.9S 

for  waist,  hips  and  thighs  as 
far  as  the  knees  (see  illustration)  $  9.2S 
for  hips,  thighs  and  legs  right 
down  to  the  feet  $  B.9S 

icombined  model  for  the  whole 
|body  (see  illustration)  $14.95 
IRTANT:  PLEASE  STATE  YOUR 
lENT  DRESS  SIZE!  FOR  IVIEN: 
MEASUREMENTS.  Please  print 
.  Sorry  no  COD.  Send  check  or 
ly  order  with  your  order. 

add  50  c  for  postage  and  handling 
2.00  more  for  Canada. 

IE  CHANTAL  CORPORATION 

!  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10001. 
Oept.  LHll    Phone:  279  3257 


Chantal  International  Cosmetic 
Paris  •  34,  Champs-Elys^es 

^ AAAAAAAAA AA AAAAAAAAA 


F.D.R.'s  "SECRET  ROMANCE" 

continued 

looking  unusually  well.  The  color  had 
come  back  into  his  shrunken  cheeks,  and 
for  a  moment  he  seemed  years  younger. 
Miss  Delano,  Miss  Suckley  and  Mrs. 
Rutherfurd  were  chatting  in  the  living 
room.  Mrs.  Shoumatoff  was  daubing 
away  at  her  canvas.  The  President  was 
bent  over  a  table,  reading  and  signing 
papers.  Suddenly  he  looked  up  and  said 
he  had  a  terrible  headache.  In  a  moment 
he  had  fallen  over  unconscious.  Mrs. 
Rutherfurd  and  Mrs.  Shoumatoff  left 
almost  immediately.  They  were  not 
present  when  he  died. 

Eleanor  Rooosevelt,  according  to 
Daniels,  was  "bitter  and  jealous  of  Lucy 
during  all  the  years."  How  can  anyone 
possibly  know?  Mrs.  Roosevelt  cer- 
tainly retained  all  her  life  a  suspicion  of 
stylish  and,  as  she  thought,  frivolous 
ladies.  But  she  was  a  woman  of  im- 
mense discipline,  perception  and  wis- 
dom. She  understood  that  other  women 
could  supply  something  some  instinct 
for  the  gaiety  and  fun  of  life  which  her 
husband  needed  and  she  could  not  give 
him. 

Doubtless  she  resented  this  when  she 
thought  about  it.  But  the  suggestion 
of  unceasing  bitterness  and  jealou.sy  is 
surely  wrong.  She  understood,  too,  that 
her  husband  relied  on  her  in  ways  he 
could  never  rely  on  the  others,  and  that 
she  gave  him  things  they  could  never 
give  hini. 

The  fact  that  she  was  not  a  person  to 
relax  with  may  have  contributed  to  her 
travels  and  her  restless  concern  with 
causes.  But  this  was  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  she  superbly  serveti  him.  He  knew 
it,  and  she  knew  he  knew  it.  It  may 
sometimes  have  depressed  him  if  she 
insisted  on  bringing  him  problems  or 
people  when  he  wanted  a  moment  of 
respite. 

But,  in  the  longer  run,  he  valued 
her  opinion  and  counsel.  Above  all,  he 
loved  her.  Only  the  final  irony  of  Lucy 
Mercer's  visit  to  Warm  Springs  in  April 
1945  shattered,  for  once,  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt's composure.  For  her  sake  Lucy  was 
spirited  away  and  her  presence  withheld 
from  the  press. 

Should  history  take  note  of  Lucy 
Mercer?  Of  course.  Historians  have 
taken  note  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Maria  Cosway,  of  the  friends  of  men  as 
different  as  Ale.xander  Hamilton  and 
Woodrow  Wilson.  She  was  a  part  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  life  and  therefore  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  times  he 
dominated.  The  fault  in  the  recent  up- 
roar seems  to  me  to  lie  less  with  Jonathan 
Daniels  than  with  the  passion  of  our 
press  to  transform  a  strong  and  loving 
friendship  into  some  kind  of  scandalous 
revelation. 

W'hat  remains  is  a  touching  and  inno- 
cent story.  It  is  a  story  which  reminds 
us  of  the  code  of  another  day,  of  the 
complexity  of  human  relationships,  of 
the  human  problems  of  statesmen  bear- 
ing the  hea\-iest  responsibilities  and  of 
the  capacity  of  mature  people  to  accept 
the  frustrations  of  life  and,  perhaps,  to 
make  of  frustration  a  sort  of  triumph. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  Lucy  Mercer  all  emerge  from  the 
story  with  honor. 

And,  if  Lucy  Mercer  in  any  way 
helped  Franklin  Roosevelt  sustain  the 
frightful  burdens  of  leadership  in  the 
Second  W^orld  War,  the  nation  has  good 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  her.  end 
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vreme  Kinse" 
conditioning 
makes  us  better 
than  any  other 
cold  water  wash 


Without  our  "Creme  Rinse" 
conditioning,  we'd  be  just  another 
cold  water  wash  that  washed.  We 
do  more  than  that. We  condition. 

New  Royal  Woolyn  keeps 
sweaters  and  everything  else 
you  wash  by  hand  soft  without 
matting;  smooth  without  pilling; 
shapely  without  shrinking. 
In  other  words,  just  like  new. 
Royal  Woolyn:  Liquid  or  Powder. 


H'c  like  the  weather:  everyone  talks  about  the  rising  cost  of  living, 
yei  nobody  ever  seemed  to  be  able  to  do  much  about  it.  Nou-  there 
are  stepf  you  can  take.  In  this  special  report  the  Joz'R\aL  looks  at 
your  spending  habits  in  an  entirely  new  way  and  tells  you  how  to 
applt  the  methods  of  business  management  to  stretch  your  dollars. 

Someday  soon — maybe  today — you're  going  to  realize  that  you  can't 
ignore  it.  that  you  have  to  do  something  about  it.  It  may  happen  when  you 
hear  the  crisp  voice  of  the  newscaster  announcing  another  upward  jolt  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Or  the  day  you  realize  that  potatoes  cost  as  much 
now  as  meat  once  did.  Or  when  you  notice  that  the  deductions  from  your 
husband's  pay  are  greater  thar.  the  entire  amount  of  his  check  used  to  be. 
The  point  is  that  your  famih-  is  up  agamst  a  financial  crisis  that  simply 
demands  new  solutions. 

Rismg  prices  have  been  with  us  for  a  long  time.  But  this  is  something 
different.  Right  now  they  are  rising  faster  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  10 
years.  And  they  are  higher  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  And  no  end 
seems  m  sight. 

What  can  you  do?  Of  course,  you  could  retire  to  a  Mexican  rancho  and 
put  the  children  to  work  raising  beans.  But  if  you  don't  want  to  do  that, 
you're  just  going  to  have  to  attack  the  problem  head-on.  Luckily,  when  it 
comes  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  it  simply  is  no  longer  true  that  "you  can't 
fight  Citj-  Hall."  You  can.  And  we  give  you  40  specific  wa\'5  to  do  it — starting 
OE  the  nght-hand  side  of  this  page.  But.  above  all.  a  new  kind  of  thinking  is 
required  and  this  report  will  tell  you  what  it  is  and  how  to  apply  it. 

Ir.  esence.  it's  a  matter  of  recognizing  that  shoppmg  for  the  necessities 
is  not  2  relaxing  pleasurable  diversion  for  ladies.  It's  become  too  important 
to  be  pursued  haphazardly.  It  is  a  serious  exercise  in  business  management, 
and  requires  corresponding  amounts  of  }'-our  time  and  thought. 

Even-  family  is  a  small  group  of  consumers  with  one  or  more  bread- 
winners— and  with  a  purchasing  agent.  The  purchasing  agent  is  you.  Ask 
yourself,  are  you  a  conscientious,  alert,  informed  purchasmg  agent?  Would 
Secretar\-  Roben  McNamara  hire  you  to  spend  Defense  Department  money? 
Have  you  done  your  homework?  Or  are  you  just  driftmg  down  the  super- 
market aisle  vaguely  wondering  where  your  money's  gone? 

Basically.  aL  that's  required  to  take  the  problem  m  hand  is  one  simple 
decisiari  or.  your  part:  to  recognize  that  the  spendmg  of  money  is  truly 
crucial.  Once  you  iiave  done  that,  you  need  mformation.  You  have  to  know 
about  planning  pncmg  merchandising.  You  have  to  know  about  "cost- 
effectiveness  "  whicr.  means  gettmg  the  maximum  mileage  out  of  your  dollar. 
YoL  have  tc  De  cor.vinced  that  spendmg  mone\-  is  just  as  responsible  a  job 
as  makmg  it— i;  you  use  the  management  techniques  of  a  professional  pur- 
chasing agent.  And  you  have  to  be  more  determined— far  more  determined 
tnat  the  t^-pica;  shopper  who.  according  to  one  recent  survey,  isn't  even 
avi-are  o:'  the  going  prices  or  most  of  the  items  she  has  been  buying  lately. 

Ir  oraer  tc  put  the  principle  of  cost-effectiveness  to  work  for  you.  you 
must  get  your  r  -?anized.  Probably  the  best  way  to  start  is  to  set  up 

yrm  ovm  pure:..  ::e  a  -aock  in  the  kitchen  or  a  special  desk  some- 

'•ts  t.iat  come  with  appliances,  for 
money-saving  ideas.  Get  a  loose- 
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calendar  vear — barring 
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-:  with  a  full  11' 
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^  Prices  should  not  be  the  only  consideration  when  you  buy  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  For  instance,  in  the  average  bunch  of  broccoli  39  percent  is  leaves  and 
stems  too  tough  to  eat.  but  green  beans  are  only  10  percent  waste.  When  you  buy 
two  pounds  of  peas,  over  half  your  purchase  goes  in  the  garbage.  Honeydew 
melons  may  be  priced  higher  than  cantaloupes,  but  they  represent  only  37  percent 
waste  against  53  percent  for  cantaloupes.  Maybe  you  should  have  roast  chicken 
for  Thanksgiving  instead  of  roast  turkey.  There's  10  percent  more  waste  in  turkey. 


^  Whic 


'hich  size  eggs?  Generally,  when  the  difference  between  two  sizes  (for  ex- 
ample, between  large  and  medium,  or  medium  and  small)  is  7 f  or  more,  the  smaller 
size  is  more  economical. 

^  Don't  send  your  husband  to  the  grocery  store.  Store  managers  agree  that  it's 
the  male  shopper  who  is  most  likely  to  pick  up  appealing  but  high-priced  extras — 
fancy  olives,  cocktail  snacks,  specially  treated  cloths  for  wiping  off  the  car. 

Here's  a  tip-off  on  labeling  of  prepared  foods.  If  the  label  on  a  can  of  beef 
stew  says,  "potatoes,  carrots,  onions  and  beef."  it  means  thai  the  stew  contains 
more  potatoes  than  any  other  ingredient — and  less  beef.  If  the  label  on  a  frozen 
main  course  mentions  grary  ahead  of  meat — it  means  it.  ^ 

f~)  Some  frozen  and  processed  foods  are  cheaper  than  starting  from  scratch. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  good  bargains  are  frozen  concen- 
trated orange  juice,  frozen  lima  beans,  packaged  and  canned  spaghetti,  canned 
cherries,  canned  chicken  chow  mein,  and  devif  sfood  cake  mix. 

Buy  whole  fryers  and  cut  them  up  yourself.  They're  usually  priced  a  feu- 
cents  per  pound  lower  than  cut-up  chickens. 

^  In  general,  food  prices  are  highest  early  in  the  week.  Weekend  specials  are 
often  loss  leaders,  and  usually  good  buys.  You  have  to  be  cautious  about  sales 
of  meat,  such  as  steak  or  lamb  chops.  Steaks  on  sale  may  be  a  lower  grade  of  meat 
than  that  particular  store  usually  handles.  Grocery  chains  seem  to  put  their  best 
meat  and  produce  in  their  stores  in  better  neighborhoods,  so  if  you  have  a  choice, 
it's  not  a  bad  idea  to  go  where  the  parking  lot  is  full  of  expensive  cars. 

^  Knowing  something  about  farmers'  marketing  practices  can  make  a  dif- 
ference in  your  meat  bills,  especially  if  you  have  a  freezer  to  stock.  Beef,  veal  and 
pork  are  apt  to  be  less  expensive  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  with  pork  being  the  best 
buy.  Chicken  can  be  a  good  buy  any  time  of  the  year. 

^  Speed  up  your  grocery  shopping.  Tick  off  the  things  on  your  list  and  leave. 
Supermarket  managers  figure  that  the  average  woman  spends  half  an  hour  in  the 
store,  and  every  minute  that  she  stays  "overtime"  she  spends  another  50c.  Thai's 
why  they  play  soothing  music. 

_^  Go  to  Bergdorf.  I.  Magnin  or  other  famous  stores  for  your  high-fashion 
clothes  if  you  like  and  can  afford  to.  But  there  are  some  kinds  of  clothing  that  it's 
unnecessary  to  buy  anywhere  except  at  such  stores  as  J.C.  Penney,  Sears,  or 
Montgomery  Ward.  These  include  blue  jeans,  children's  sneakers,  children's 
cotton  underpants,  diapers,  men's  underwear.  The  three  big  chain  stores'  otm 
brands  of  these  staples  are  consistently  rated  top  quality  and  top  value  by  Con- 
sumers' Union.  For  further  saving,  order  them  by  mail.  Catalog  merchandise  may 
he  priced  lower  than  store  merchandise,  but  you  have  to  pay  the  shipping  costs. 

^  ^  Stores  don't  always  use  the  term  precisely,  but.  em  the  whole,  "irregulars" 
are  bargains  and  "seconds"  may  not  he.  Seconds  may  have  letrge  flaws  that  main 
them  useless.  Irregulars  in  women's  stockings,  for  example,  are  a  good  bet  if 
thc\  are  half  price,  and  if  you  huv  six  pair  of  the'  same  color. 

i  9 

Ji  A  prcscriptum  detesn  t  cost  the  same  thing  at  all  drugstores.  One  deft 
customer  called  around  his  cetmmunity  and  was  quoted  prices  ranging  fretni  $6J6 
III  Sid  itrr  the  same  prescript iim  iremlinued  em  page  76) 


Trim  up,  brighten  up  your  holidays  with  this  new  idea  from  GLAD 


IMEW  TEXTURED' 


I 


GLAD*WRAR  4 


Try  Textured  GLAD  Wrap 
nd  get  this  unique  stained  glass  window  trim  set! 


thtaking  stained  glass  window 
ns  with  Glad  Wrap.  The  8- 
pattern  and  instruction  book- 

akes  it  easy  to  create  beautiful 
X  16"  holiday  windows.  Just 
LAD  Wrap  sheet  over  pattern 
trace  outline  with  black  felt 

<er  pen  for  "leading"  effect, 
turn  sheet  over  and  fill  in 
sections  using  felt  pen 

fs  indicated  on  pattern  sheet, 

ry  . . .  and  smooth  over  glass. 


Exclusive  Textured  GLAD  Wrap 
Cling  Control  makes  designs  cling 
. . .  yet,  when  holidays  are  over, 
they  lift  up  easily.  And  when  you 
make  all  the  stained  glass  windows 
you  need,  the  pattern  book  turns 
into  a  coloring  book  for  the 
children. 


Glad  Wrap  is  a  brigtit  idea  for 
holiday  iefiovers.  Only  GLAD 
Wrap  is  textured  for  Cling  Control. 
It's  an  entirely  different  plastic 
wrap.  A  better  way  of  protecting 
leftovers.  Doesn't  tangle.  Doesn't 
snarl.  When  you  want  it  to  cling, 
it  clings.  Wrap  the  leftover  turkey 
with  it.  The  plum  pudding.  The 
carrots.  The  celery.  The  pumpkin 
pie.  Keep  that  freshness  in! 
Make  your  fiolidays  GLAD  .  .  . 
Save  5c  today! 


r 


Take  your  money-saving  coupon  to  your  grocer's 
and  purchase  100' or  200"  economy  roll  of  Textured 
Glad  Wrap.  To  obtain  patterns  at  no  extra  charge 
for  the  seven  designs  plus  instructions  (8  pages), 
cut  out  "Glad"  from  package  tear-off  strip  and 
mail  witfi  name  and  address  to:  Glad  Trim  Set. 
Box  4777.  Chicago,  Illinois  60677. 

If  you  would  also  like  a  set  of  6  different  colored 
felt  marker  pens  to  fill  in  designs,  enclose  $1.00 
with  order. 

Please  allow  3  weeks  for  delivery.  Offer  expires 
December  31 . 1966.  02L 

Name  


Address. 


City- 


-State. 


-Zip  Code- 


D  Yes.  I  want  only  the  stained  glass  window  pat- 
terns at  no  cost  to  me. 
□  Yes.  I  would  also  like  a  set  of  6  different  colored 
felt  marking  pens  for  which  I  have  enclosed 

^  is  easy  ▼'"^ 
Ip  those 


)u  can't, 
you  to. 
/ife  you 

tally  un- 
Ing,  too, 
1  Jifoam, 
ia,  steel 
■^tear  out 
t.  J-21, 
leaning. 
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GLAD  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF 


PIONEERS  IN  PLASTICS 


i 
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Housework  is  more  than  a 
chore.  It's  a  constant  fight 
against  chapped  hands, 
dry  skin,  painful  cracks 
and  irritation. 

Luckily,  help  is  as  near 
as  a  friendly  bottle  of 
Dermassage  Lotion. 

Dermassage  fights  the 
good  fight  the  way  more 
than  4,000  hospitals  do-with  creamy-white, 
extra-effective  skin  medication. 

Dermassage  cools  the  burning  sensation. 
Helps  heal  the  cracks  to  relieve  the  irritation 
-and  most  of  all,  moisturizes 
thirsty  skin  instantly. 

Our  advice-be  a  winner 
over  work-weary  hands. 

Discover  Dermassage, 
the  hospital-proved 
skin  loijon. 


f  Be  sure  to  se«  the 
Dean  Martin  Show 
Th.rsday  nichts 
>n  :clor,  NBC-TV. 
lO-li  P.M  N.Y.C.T. 


Or,  use  <;iJDef-m'ji^ttjrizin,  Jermasiage  Skin  Cream. 
Vou'H  the  "tight"  one! 


BEAT  THE  HIGH  COST  continued 

The  real  question  is:  what  is  the  price 
per  ounce,  regardless  of  size?  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  simple  little  gadgets 
that  enable  you  to  find  the  answer  at 
once.  They  have  little  dials  on  which 
you  line  up  the  price  and  the  amount 
and  then  read  the  price  per  ounce  in  the 
middle.  Once  you  learn  which  size  jar  of 
instant  coffee  is  the  best  buy,  you  can 
stop  calculating  until  there's  a  price 
change. 

You  can  get  such  a  calculator  by  send- 
ing 1.5c  to  Ekco  Housewares  Co.,  9234 
West  Belmont  Avenue,  Franklin  Park, 

m. 

Wliile  you're  mastering  pricing,  learn 
to  think  in  terms  of  cost-effectiveness.  If 
detergent  A  is  cheaper  per  ounce  than 
detergent  B,  should  you  really  buy  A? 
Read  the  directions  on  the  bo.x.  If  it 


takes  one  and  a  quarter  ?ups  o( 
wash  a  load  of  laundry  and  only  c 
of  B  to  do  the  same  load,  then  B  i 
cheaper  after  all. 

Finally,  as  a  sharp  purchasing  a 
don't  be  afraid  to  ask,  ask,  ask.  Fim 
whether  the  rug  is  all  wool.  After  all 
can't  compare  prices  intelligently  i 
you  know  whether  you  are  comp 
comparable  items.  Let  the  salesp 
know  that  you  expect  them  to  give 
information.  If  the  man  behind 
counter  can't  tell  you  how  long  the 
teries  in  the  transistor  radio  should 
tell  him  you  want  to  speak  to  the  b 
No  purchasing  agent  buys  without 
ting  all  the  information  possible  a 
the  product. 

You're  in  command  of  the  fan 
spending.  Your  family's  standard  o 
ing  is  at  stake.  It  deserves  youi 
energies  and  attention. 


40  WAYS  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

continued  from  page  72 

13  If  storage  space  is  not  a  problem,  you 
can  save  considerably  by  bu\ang  some 
foods  and  household  items  in  large  lots. 
Food  stores  often  advertise  sales  of 
canned  goods  in  case  lots;  department 
stores  have  sales  on  dry  goods  by  the 
box.  The  important  thing  here  is  to 
think  ahead  of  what  your  needs  will  be. 

14  Use  your  American  Express  or  Diners' 
Club  credit  cards  for  as  many  of  your 
vacation  expenditures  as  possible.  By 
charging  your  expenses  and  pa>-ing  them 
when  you  get  home,  you  can  save  a  one 
dollar  sales  charge  for  every  $100  worth 
of  travelers'  checks  you  don't  have  to 
buy. 

15  Go  to  church  fairs  and  bazaars.  The 
committees  that  run  them  get  all  their 
merchandise  free — from  handmade 
aprons  and  baby  clothes  to  costume 
jewelry  and,  sometimes,  handbags  do- 
nated by  church  members  who  are 
manufacturers.  The  prices  are  likely  to 
be  very  low. 

16  Go  to  auctions.  Preferably,  go  first 
on  inspection  day,  examine  the  chair  or 
the  china  that  interests  you.  If  possible, 
look  at  comparable  pieces  in  antique 
stores  and  note  pric-es.  Decide  before 
bidding  starts  what  your  top  bid  will 
be,  so  you  won't  be  swept  in  over  your 
head.  Don't  bid  on  items  that  interest 
the  other  bidders  most.  If  they're  all 
there  for  the  antique  crystal,  it  may  be 
a  great  auction  at  which  to  buy  some- 
thing utilitarian  like  a  chest  of  drawers. 

17  Go  to  the  Salvation  Army  and  the 
Goodwill  stores,  to  thrift  shops  run  by 
women's  groups.  Antique  dealers  shop 
there.  \  pair  of  andirons  that  cost  $1-5 
in  a  thrift  shop  may  show  up  in  the 
antique  dealer's  window  with  a  price 
tag  of  $6.5. 

18  Extra-life  light  bulbs  aren't  always  a 
bargain.  While  they  last  longer,  they 
use  more  electricity. 

19  You  can  have  the  prettiest  packages 
under  anybody's  Christmas  tree— done 
up  in/rfe  gift  wrapping  paper.  Go  to  the 
nearest  wallpaper  store  and  ask  them  to 
give  you  their  out-of-date  sample  books. 
You'll  fvpd  colorful  .small  prints,  plaids, 
stripes  and  nursery  paper  that  is  great 
for  children's  packages. 

20  Buy  gifts  at  museums.  Increasingly, 
muwums  are  selling  reproductions  of 
pieces  in  their  collections  and  inex(>en- 
sivc  treasures  such  as  Eskimo  carvings, 
.lapancw  prinls,  pcjttery.  They  range  in 
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price  from  $2  on  up,  and  they're 
to  be  much  more  interesting  than 
gift-shop  gifts.  You  can  order  thei 
mail  if  you  happen  not  to  be  ne 
Museums  with  free  catalogs  inc 

a.  The  American  Museum  o\  \ 
History,  Central  Park  West  at  79t 
New  York,  N.Y.  10024 

b.  Museum  of  the  City  of  New 
Fifth  Avenue  at  10.3rd  St.,  New  " 
N.Y. 10029 

For  10c,  you  can  get  a  catalog 

a.  Seattle  .\rt  Museum,  Volunteer 
Seattle,  Washington  98102 

b.  "Casts"  Catalog,  Walters  .\rt  Ga 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 
For  25c,  you  can  get  catalogs 

a.  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Dep 
Box  .5300,  Grand  Central  St 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

b.  Smithsonian  Museum  Shops,  I 
CMB07,  Washington,  D.C.  20560 

c.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  i 
02115 

d.  Museum  Shop,  Philadelphia  Mu 
of  Art,  P.O.  Box  7646,  Philadelphis 
19101 

21  One  way  to  beat  the  tight  morl 
money  market  is  to  buy  a  house 
already  has  a  mortgage  on  it.  I 
bank  will  permit  you  to  take  ove 
existing  mortgage,  you  will  havi 
advantage  of  the  old  interest  rate, 
may  be  as  low  as  4  54  percent— in 
trast  to  today's  6  and  7  percent, 

22  One  way  to  beat  the  high  ct' 
borrowing:  don't  pay  back  in  "t 
installments.  If  you  need  $1,000 
the  roof,  try  to  figure  a  way  to  p 
back  at  the  end  of  three  months.  \ 
you  borrow  on  a  simple  90-day 
you  pay  only  the  true  rate  of  int 
probably  6  percent.  When  you  pay 
in  installments,  you  pay  interest 
on  the  money  you've  already 
This  fact  means  you  really  pay 
12  percent  interest. 

23  More  people  get  cheated  on 
improvements  than  almost  any 
expenditure.  Before  you  sign  up  « 
tractor  to  put  new  siding  on  your^h 
go  to  the  nearest  office  of  the 
Housing   .-Xdministration  and 
look  in  their  big  book  that  coni 
names  of  all  the  c()mp;iiii<"< 
viduals  that  have  doni 
work  as  disclosed  by  Fll  \ 

24  U-arn  how  to  root  hardwo«i 
tings.  Then  you  can  have  • 
hedge  of  iwjme  expensive  •hfub 
rhododendr«)n  by  growing  your 
And  buy  (ronlinuid  on  P^f 


Wicked  way  to  lose  weight... 
MOTT'S  "Forbidden  Food"  Diet 


drinks.  Salad  dressings.  Pancake  syrup. 
Fruits.  Mott's  famous  no-calorie  sweet- 
ener. All  are  high  in  satisfying  flavor — 
low  in  fattening  calories. 

Take  off  weight  this  wicked  new 
way.  Lose  up  to  5  pounds  a  week.  Just 
fix  a  delicious,  convenient  Mott's  Figure 
Control  Meal  for  lunch  and  dinner. 
Slim  breakfast  down  to  300  calories 
with  Mott's  Figure  Control  Foods.  It's 
great  to  be  a  loser  with  Mott's! 


Eat  3-course,  300-calorie  meals 
of  "forbidden  food"  and  lose 
up  to  5  pounds  a  week. 

Be  sleek  and  slinky.  Buckle  into  a  beau- 
tiful new  beltline.  Eat  Mott's  Figure 
Control"  Meals.  They  make  every  other 
diet  seem  strictly  from  hunger. 

You  eat  meals  of  forbidden  food  ' 
like  beef  stew.  Casseroles.  Chicken  a  la 
king.  Appetizer  and  dessert,  as  well. 
Three  wickedly  wonderful  courses.  Yet 
each  meal  is  less  than  300  calories! 

Why  feel  starved  when  you  can  eat 
meals  that  are  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
deliciousness?  Why  be  bored  when  you 
can  choose  from  seven  different  meals? 

Mott's  lowers  the  calories  in  48  other 
Figure  Control  Foods,  too.  Foods  you 
can  buy  separately,  like  breakfast 

MOTT'S  FIGURE  CONTROL  MEALS 

3  courses . . .  less  than  300  calories 


MOTT'S  Figure  Control  Meal 

JHRES  COURSES  300  CALORIES 


WEIGHT- 
WATCHERS' 
HOROSCOPE 

BY  SYBIL  LEEK 

Svtfl  Leek  is  a  aMed 


ne  Jmck^mm  mmd  the  WneM, 
■SFccefldj  pbUeIk4^  l^Tfltic^ 


Scorpio.  Octobor  24tk  n>  Noveaber  21st.  This  month  Sooipios 
must  face  up  to  reality  and  trust  the  reatfiog  of  the  batfarooni 
scales,  e%eii  though  the  shock  of  seeang  wbat  the  scales  itad  will  probably 
bcins  cot  a  aaturaDy  stotmy  temper.  Malce  another  dhange  in  addi-  ■ 
tioo  to  dnse  that  wffl  take  plaoe  ED  your  life  foilowii^  the  edipse  ^ 
the  Sim  on  November  12dL  Get  on  a  diet  and  stick  to  it.  Beraiisp  : 
the  secretive  latiiie  of  the  Scorpio,  yon       not  aOow  your  die 
to  be  food  for  conversation  among  friends  and  will  clioase  a  no;:- 
obvious  fonn  of  dietsog.  Influencsd  by  a  waaery  sign,  the  Sec  rr  : 
subject  ofkn  eiyoys  drinks  of  aD  kmds;,  and  iMw  is  the  iioK  : : 
stituleaan&^alorietypedrinkfortfaeiisualkiiKLTbereisthe  r 
biiity  of  some  type  of  increase  in  your  life  on  November  2Isl  k'  v 
ice  wisdom  and  iaoe  leality,  this  increase  will  affect  your  finanrps  and 
not  your  waisilise  ar<i  hips. 


Aric 


c  „ 
r- 


There  w3!  ne%er  be  i. 


Capricsn. 

— ^>  pre< 


V  detenr 


>T  to  .April  I9tk.  High-protEin  diet,  skme- 
z  exercises  win  enable  you  to  9a  tfarc 
-  iiiy  pomds  to  the  wiry  athic: 
~e  domiaaKS  this  momfa.  wr 
-   5  we  eattng  from  Nowen: ' 
dn.  There  is  an  aocider 
i  it  wonkl  be  just  > 
■ifumunt  to  tfS  p  ^ 
aim  at  using 
r      2  few  bris*. 
7::>brattkir  - 

-   r  _     _         classes  be- 


noontfa. 


T„  Aprfl  20.k  to  Vfay 


>  '^gret  nciudngeaL 

~  ~  wiD  bring 

creative 
-Mvpar 

order  to  cc 
a  hea  >y  ga^_ 


iaih.This 

~3nges  into  your 
«d  to  expect 
.  jteiog  your- 
i.  rEaloe  tha. 
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fner 
nibbte^  r 
qiute  act 


It  is  not  goiiig  to  be  easy 
:  et  plan  this  nunifa.  Even  if  you 
^  owendxr  !2th  you  will  be  rtad]» 
-  ixs  this  month's  pattan  of 
Touse  mmuMte  your  sign. 
' 'm  luaiital  to  btisinaB 
- meab  a  day  wiib- 
it  is  imt  becaoB 
r  e  relief  to  dK 
If  you  add 
-  'irfma- 

-  -«%er 
Tc.  ok 


OwmL  May  21st  to  Jwme  21st.  The 
member  IZth  will  be  the 
-r  -n  your  life.  espedaOy 

~  Bfcamr  of  the  duality  ii 
<  -^oer  easy — you  cm  ilr 
.^ons  to  wagh  'ifla^^ 
<  can  be  a  monthtf 
n  eatuig  habilK 
t  w.  pied  to  suhrtin* 
.jreties  for  meals.  Guard  agaoHt  this,  and  he  in 
<jrKif  right  from  the  beginning  uumiimiA 


■  \  nnd  SIX  perfectly 
.  '  ^2cn  equally  va 
.•adaches.  V 
...b,  in  No^embc: 


Vutriew  color  in  your  life...quick! 

(^Anything  from  pillows  to  pumps  can  look  riewTexciting 
and  colorful  iriless  than  aq^hourrlfs  easy  with  I^t 


-if'.  •  ■  tr.  S.:.  nc«  a;..".  .  5c.  re    Green,  e«e' 


^^ur  washer  does  the  work-you  get  the  credit!  Color  your  life  new  with  Rit! 

It's  so  incredibly  easy!  All  Purpose  Rit  brings  exciting  new  color  to  nnost  washable  materials— even  things  you 
never  dreamed  you  could  dye!  Washable  lampshades  and  vinyl  plastic  shower  curtains  take  to  Rit  color  as 
beautif  ully  as  a  scatter  rug.  Just  pickyour  color.  You  simply  can't  help  getting  beautiful  results-in  less  than  an  hour! 


Golor  it  with  I^- 

right  in  your  washer.^^Ybull  be  proud  of  the  results...  proud  of  yourself f 


WIVES. 

Look  this  ad  over  carefully. 
Circle  the  items  voii  Mailt 

» 

for  Christmas.  Show  it  to 
your  hushaml.  If  he  does  uot 
20  to  the  store  immediateh; 
cry  a  little.  Not  a  lot.  Just 

» 

a  little.  He'll  go.  he'll  so. 

CIRCLE  ALL  THE  QUALITY  DORMEYER  APPLIANCES  YOU  WAMT! 


r" 


4t 

0 


STAND  MIXERS 


AUTOMATIC  TOASTERS 


WAFFLE  GRILLS 


HAND  MIXERS 


COFFEE  MAKERS 


TEFLON*  SKILLETS 


FRYER  COOKERS 


-^  =  =  '-HOT  CUP 


CAN  OPENER  TIMER 
COMBINATION 


Husbands: 

Look  this  ad  over  carefully.  Pic  k  out  what  vour 
u  iff  wants.  Go  buy  it.  Before  she  starts  to  cry. 

Djormeyer 


240C  N  W&.  ;-?rt.  Ctx^  li><no<t  60614 


WEIGHT-WATCHERS' 
HOROSCOPE  com 

of  the  month.  Don't  think  that  skip- 
ping meals  will  help  you  to  make  de- 
cisions. Eating  at  this  time  will  be 
therapy  rather  than  a  waste  of  time. 
Important  to  check  on  your  \itamins, 
too.  Try  to  be  constructive  about  busi- 
ness deals,  and  make  decisions  on  No- 
vember 13th,  loth  and  ISth.  Too  little 
food  and  loo  many  cigarettes  will  make 
your  movements  less  coordinated  than 
usual.  If  you  have  accidents  while  wash- 
ing up,  regard  this  as  a  warning:  you 
could  go  on  to  a  niunber  of  small  personal 
accidents,  which  may  not  be  dangerous 
but  certainly  inconvenient  if  you  are  to 
take  the  utmost  advantage  of  all  the  op- 
portunities November  brings  you. 

^  Cancer.  June  22nd  to  July 

Ih^--  Z2nd.  When  .Jupiter  turns 
retrograde  on  November  21st  and  that 
energetic-pushing  planet  Mars  moves 
into  Virgo,  it's  time  to  take  care  in  every- 
thing from  traveling  to  eating.  It  s  just 
the  rime  when  you  could  have  the  one 
bad  meal  of  your  life  that  could  thor- 
oughly upset  your  stomach.  Follow  a 
routine  in  November,  and  this  includes 
very  normal  eating  habits.  It  is  not  the 
time  to  experiment  with  a  far-out  Poly- 
nesian recipe.  Cancer  people  have  a 
happy  attitude  toward  food,  and  adven- 
tiuvus  new  dishes  are  a  challenge.  In  the 
e.xcitement  of  a  new  recipe,  you  are  in- 
clined to  throw  discretion  overboard. 
November  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy 
month  to  sustain  an  interest  in  calories, 
but  try  and  save  your  adventtirous  food 
instincts  imtil  Thanksgi\ing  Day.  Sim- 
ple meals  for  the  rest  of  the  month:  limit 
the  intake  of  drinks.  A  good  month  to 
lose  weight  without  trjing  too  hard. 


which  will  make  you  delay  fheals  ar 
then  try  to  make  up  for  them  in  or 
glorious  org>-  of  eating.  Establish  tl 
habit  of  eating  a  little  and  with  grei 
regularity;  those  extra  poimds  y( 
gained  during  the  siunmer  could  at  th 
time  give  you  a  health  problem  fi 
months  ahead.  Avoid  any  strenuous  e 
ercise.  You  will  need  every  ounce  of  yo) 
energ>-  to  sort  out  all  the  other  changi 
in  your  life  and  to  readjust  your  budge 


.Virgo.  August  23rd  to  I 
y  temb«r    22nd.  Health-toi 


scious,  careful,  meticulous  Virgos  ha: 
fewerproblemsweight-watchingthanii 
others,  but  November  will  present  pro 
lems  even  to  you.  November  is  the  moni 
to  watch  diet  from  the  point  of  \iew 
health  rather  than  beauty.  Your  ai 
should  be  to  maintain  the  weight  youb 
gin  the  month  with.  On  November  161 
and  22nd,  Mars  conjoins  Pluto,  and 
November  20ih,  Uranus  opposes  Satur 
It  would  be  wise  to  build  up  all  the 
da>-s  with  pleasant,  romantic-type  meal 
If  quiet  meal  hoiu^  are  adhered  to,  tl 
sarcastic  and  critical  traits  of  the  \Tri 
wiU  not  flare  out  on  acquaintances.  Tho 
small  spiu-ts  of  temper  usually  boome 
ang  back  by  way  of  minor  stomw 
troubles,  more  inconvenient  than  seriou 


Libra.  September  23rd  to  O 
^  tober  23rd.  While  vou  cann 


Leo  July  23  rd  to  August  22nd. 

The  eclipse  of  the  stm  on  No- 
vember 12th  brings  changes  all  arotmd 
you,  from  emploj-ment  to  home  en\Tron- 
ment.  Yoiu-  budget  is  going  to  take  a  lot 
strain.  It  is  going  to  be  easier  to  cook 
s.:r,ple  meals  rather  than  those  dishes 
that  you  can  eat  so  much  more  quickly 
than  you  c-an  cook.  A  change  in  food  is 
as  good  as  a  rest  for  you  this  month,  and 
it  won't  hiu-t  your  palate  to  have  a  rest 
from  the  exotic  dishes  you  prefer.  On 
November  2Sih,  resist  the  forward  move- 
ment of  that  treacherous  planet  Sattu-n, 


sustain  a  rig^A  inrerest  in  diet  in  this  e 
citing  month,  remember  that  you  a 
under  the  sign  that  is  noted  for  its  jud; 
ment — apply  it  to  yourself.  You  will  fir 
more  than  enough  encouragement  to  i 
dulge  in  all  the  luxuries  and  graciouaie 
of  li\"ing  that  you  crave.  It  is  a  time  to  I 
firm  about  too  many  in\itations  to  dii 
out.  Your  inclination  to  diet  is  nev 
ver>-  strong,  and  in  November  there  a 
going  to  be  da\-s  when  you  are  certain 
want  to  celebrate  such  things  as  a  pr 
motion  or  mo^^ng  into  a  better  Snand 
bracket:  the  eclipse  on  November  12 e 
pecially  accentuates  better  finances, 
would  be  so  easy  to  extend  yourself  in 
wild  abandonment  of  eating,  but  tiy 
be  wise.  Your  natural  abilitj-  to  see  bo" 
sides  of  any  question  will  help.  Eat  ai 
drink  less,  and  do  not  succumb  to  ti 
natural  inclination  to  be  lazy  after 
meal.  A  brisk  walk  instead  of  a  cab  n 
will  be  more  beneficial  now  than  at  ai 
other  time  of  the  year,  both  to  yoiu-  mil 
and  vour  waistline.  EH 


'Oh,  let  'em  ftay  for  a  tckiU.  What  potsible  harm  can  Ihey  doi 
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Soft  or  regular 
can't  beat  famous  Blue  Bonnet  flavor 

Soft  margarine  or  regular  margarine,  you're  always  right  with  Blue  Bonnet  Margarine. 
The  big  difference  is  in  the  spreadabiUty.  New  Soft  Blue  BONNET  spreads  easier  and 
smoother. . .  but  still  has  the  same  wonderful  flavor  that  has  made  Blue  Bonnet  Amer- 
ica's leading  margarine.  Cook  with  Blue  Bonnet,  bake  with  it  or  just  spread  it  on  bread. 
Whichever  you  prefer,  soft  or  regular.  Blue  Bonnet  always  tastes  good  and  is  good  foryou. 


Advertisement 


Smooth  away 
those 
"Growing-Olde 


signs 


Take  the  advice  of  a  Skin-Care  and  Beauty  Consultant 
to  keep  your  youthful  good  looks. 


and  do  so  now 


Thinking  of  ways  to  look  younger  and  lovelier- 
to  keep  those  'growing-older'  signs  at  bay? 

Don't  allow  facial  expression  lines  too  much  lib 
Do  something  about  the  first  hint  of  tiny  crinkles  for 
around  your  eyes.  Care  diligently  for  your  neck  anc 
attention  to  the  slightest  slackening  of  pores  on 
cheeks.  Preserve  your  complexion  and  keep  that  yi 
ful,  velvety  bloom  on  your  skin.  Here  are  some  su 
tions  to  help  you  become  younger  and  lovelier  every 


Where  you  see  wrinkles  and 
tiny  ageing  lines  forming,  satu- 
rate thoroughly  with  oil  of  Olay 
or  Olay  in  night  cream  form) 
and  press  along  the  deep  ex- 
■  '         lines  with  the  pads  of 
igors  in  an  outward  direc- 
'■"1   '  rlifrular  attention 

'I'  feet  arefi  around 


Give  your  skin 
a  milky  bloom 

Contribute  to  the  youthful  beauty 
of  your  complexion  by  anointing 
your  skin  every  day  with  a  tropical 
moist  oil  which  will  assist  nature  in 
maintaining  the  natural  oil  and 
moisture  balance  on  the  complexion 
surfa'ce  and  counteract  the  gradual 
loss  suffered  due  to  temperature 
extremes,  sun,  wind  and  time  itself. 
Stroke  the  moist  oil  of  Olay  in  an 
upward  direction  from  the  neck  un- 
til the  entire  complexion  is  covered 
with  a  soft,  dew-like  film.  Used  as  a 
powder-base,  you  will  find  that  Olay 
oil  not  only  beautifies  and  protects 
the  skin  against  drying,  wrinkle- 
making  effects  of  the  weather  but 
insures  that  your  make-up  smooths 
on  evenly  and  has  a  remarkably 
finer  finish. 


To  keep  your  hands  beauti- 
fully soft  and  lovely  always  ap- 
ply a  few  drops  of  oil  of  Olay 
after  working  in  water.  This 
tro[)i(!al  moist  oil  will  help  to 
restore  the  natural  oils  drained 
away  by  detergents. 


Beautify 
your  eyes 

Stop  the  delicate  tissue  sum 
ing  your  eyes  from  developinj 
lines,  crow's-feet  and  crepy  te 
by  keeping  the  skin  completel 
from  wrinkle-dryness.  Gently 
ulate  the  circulation  in  this 
tissue  area  by  patting  on  1 
Jelvyn  freshener.  Then  lightl 
print  moist  oil  of  Olay  arouii 
eyes  before  you  apply  maV 
working  from  the  nose  and  ovi 
upper  eyelid,  then  down  and  i 
the  eyes  towards  the  nose  £ 
The  special  isotonic  properti 
the  tropical  beauty  fluid  ma 
invaluable  for  keeping  wri 
dryness  at  bay  and  protectin 
youthful  appearance  of  pretty 


Advertisement 


•  *  * 

'o  keep  your  lips  soft  and 
*y  give  them  a  generous 
ta  of  oil  of  Olay  when 
dng  up.  This  light  film 
moist  oil  will  ease  dry 
9  and  protect  against 
ther,  keeping  youi-  lipstick 
oth  and  glossy. 


Defeat  that 
dry  skin 

Prevent  surface  skin  dryness  and 
flakiness  from  adding  years  to  your 
complexion.  Bring  a  soft,  velvety 
loveliness  to  the  skin  by  using  this 
excellent  oil  mask  once  a  week.  Cut 
a  mask  from  a  piece  of  ordinary 
cotton  fabric,  leaving  holes  for  your 
eyes,  mouth  and  nostrils.  Now  soak 
the  cotton  in  a  little  oil  of  Olay  and 
place  it  in  position  over  your  face. 
Relax  on  your  bed  for  twenty  min- 
utes with  feet  propped  higher  than 
your  head.  Saturation  of  the  com- 
plexion with  this  moist  beauty  fluid 
assists  your  complexion  in  keeping 
its  young,  fresh,  satin-smooth 
beauty. 


End  wrinkle-dryness  and  sagging 
mus<  les  caused  by  a  lack  of  natural 
protective  oils  and  diminished  mus- 
cle tone  by  treating  your  chinline  to 
a  regular  massage  with  vitalizing 
cream.  Before  retiring,  massjige 
Olay  vitalizing  night  cream  well 
into  your  chinline,  moving  from  the 
cleft  in  the  chin  along  the  jawline 
to  the  ears.  This  tissue  toning  and 
massaging  will  help  to  keep  your 
chinline  always  youthfully  firm, 
smooth  and  supple. 


Avoid  the  taut,  dry,  wrinkled  feel- 
ing of  soap-washed  skin  by  cleansing 
your  face  and  neck  with  a  dissolving 
action  beauty  milk  that  lightly  lifts 
and  thoroughly  removes  diit,  stale 
make-up  and  other  impurities  and 
protects  the  youthful  smoothness, 
clarity  and  fine-grained  texture  of 
your  complexion.  Jelvyn  cleansing 
milk  ofFei"s  the  ideal,  non-drying 
way  to  beauty  cleanse  because  there 
is  no  risk  of  robbing  the  skin  of  its 
natural,  protective  oils  and  so  open- 
ing the  way  to  wrinkle-dryness  and 
keratinization  (skin  coarsening). 
Smooth  Jelvyn  cleansing  milk  over 
your  complexion  and  allow  a  few 
seconds  for  the  cleanser  to  clear  the 
pores  thoroughly.  Remove  with 
light,  sweeping  strokes  of  a  tissue 
and  see  how  your  skin  has  been  left 
absolutely  clean,  clear  and  well 
nourished,  revealing  a  softer,  milk- 
ier complexion  beauty. 


*  *  * 

Beauty  advice  to  teenagers 
when  making  uj)  is  to  let  sim- 
plicity be  your  golden  rule, 
('ommence  by  clearing  the 
skin  with  lemon  Jelvyn  skin 
freshener  and  then  smooth  in 
a  film  of  oil  of  Olay  to  hold  a 
light  dusting  of  powder.  This 
will  preserve  and  beautify  the 
complexion  for  the  years 
ahead. 


*  *  * 

A  simple  hint  to  gain  an  Eng- 
lish countryside  peaches-and- 
cream  complexion  is  to  dampen 
a  cloth  with  water  from  your 
refrigerator  and  press  it  over 
your  face  for  a  few  minutes 
once  or  twice  a  day.  Then,  to 
hold  the  good  of  the  complexion 
beautifying  cold  water,  smooth 
on  a  film  of  oil  of  Olay. 


Smooth  those 
necklines 

Banish  sallowness  and  'bracelet' 
lines  that  mar  the  young,  graceful 
lines  of  your  neck.  For  a  lovelier 
skin  texture,  try  this  beautifying 
smoothing  treatment.  Mix  together 
1 }  2  tablespoons  of  Jelvyn  cleansing 
milk,  11 2  tablespoons  of  crushed 
oatmeal  and  1  teaspoon  of  lemon 
Jelvyn  freshener.  Spread  the  paste 
over  the  neck  and  when  dry  gently 
crumble  the  mixture  off  with  the 
fingertips.  Soak  a  cotton  pad  in 
lemon  Jelvyn  freshener  and  briskly 
pat  both  neck  and  throat  in  an  up- 
ward and  outward  direction.  This 
whips  up  the  circulation  so  that 
sluggish  skin  cells  are  reactivated, 
and  any  tendency  to  sallowness  is 
corrected.  Follow  with  a  liberal  mas- 
saging of  moist  oil  of  Olay,  using 
the  same  upward  and  outward 
movements. 


Soften  those 
forehead  lines 

Cherish  the  smooth  serenity  of 
your  forehead  by  firmly  coaxing  a 
film  of  vitalizing  night  cream  into 
the  skin  from  brow  to  hairline,  us- 
ing the  fingers  of  both  hands  in  up- 
ward movements.  Now,  placing  the 
hands  on  the  center  of  the  forehead 
with  fingers  interlocked,  pull  the 
fingers  apart,  so  that  the  Olay  vital- 
izing night  cream  is  smoothed  across 
the  forehead  to  ease  away  any  ver- 
tical lines. 


Clear  away 
blemishes 

Stimulate  the  surface  of  your  skin 
after  cleansing  and  help  to  clear 
away  blemish-inducing  impurities 
by  wiping  over  your  face  and  neck 
with  a  mild  lemon-toning  freshener. 
Moisten  a  cotton  pad  with  lemon 
Jelvyn  and  press  it  lightly  to  your 
pores.  You  will  immediately  appre- 
ciate the  tonic  effects  of  this  fresh- 
ener and  it  will  give  your  skin  a  de- 
lightful coolness  and  clarity.  After- 
wards, to  hold  the  natural  bloom 
that  is  apparent  on  your  complex- 
ion, smooth  on  a  beautifying  film  of 
oil  of  Olay. 


*     *  * 


Cleanse  without 
drying  your  skin 


Keep  a  firm 
chinline 
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(Dandruff  problems?) 


nden  does 
it  better ! 


len  Shampoo  is  still  the  best  way  to  take  the  dandruff  problem  off  your  shoulders. 


m  was  the  first  luxury  shampoo  to  dismiss  dandruff.  And 
till  the  best.  No  other  shampoo  has  relieved  more  hair — 
beautifully — of  dandruff  than  Enden.  That's  why  Enden 
t  shampoo  for  your  dandruff  problems.  (As  you  may  have 
vered  after  trying  others.)  And  because  Enden  rids  you  of 
^ely  dandruff  (with  just  regular  use),  it  leaves  you  with 
re  beautiful  head  of  hair.  Shampoo  after  shampoo,  your 
is  silkier.  Without  dandruff.  Softer.  Without  dandruff. 


Sleeker.  (With  just  a  trace  of  Enden's  fresh  new  fragrance.) 

Why  take  a  chance  on  dandruff?  Get  the  shampoo  that 
does  the  best  job  of  getting  rid  of  dandruff — beautifully.  Get 
Enden,  the  improvement  over  every  other  shampoo  in  the 
world.  Enden — a  beauty  of  a  dandruff  shampoo. 


Helene  Curtis  ^ 

where  beautiful  young  ideas  begin 
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A  Ladies'  Home  Journal  Campaign 


WHO  IS  SABOTACilM!  DAY  CARH  im  OUR  CHILDRliN? 


OSLY  THE  SATIOS  S  AROUSED 
MOTHERS  CAS  BREACH  THE  IQTH-CESTURY 
ATTITUDE  OF  OUR  LAU  MAKERS 
BYBES  H.  BAGDIKLAS 


The  editor  ichonrsi  used  the  term  "gentle  reader" 
obcimisly  nerer  opened  his  mail.  All  reader  letters 
responding  to  the  Journal's  campaign  for  a  work- 
able day-care  program  hare  had  one  thing  in 
common :  f error !  The  emotion  expressed  by  moth- 
ers sorely  {indeed,  desperately)  in  need  of  day-care 
help  is  an  obriotts  reaction.  \ot  anticipated  teas 
the  ricioiisness  of  some  readers  challenging  our 
point  ofvieic.  We  hare  been  accused  of  Communist 
leanings,  fatuous  thinking,  and  plotting  the  de- 
struction of  both  motherhood  and  fatherland.  For 
those  readers,  and  for  the  merely  lethargic,  the 
follotcing  article  has  special  significance.  The  year 
is  not  1866.  The  century  is  not  the  19th.  no  matter 
hoic  much  some  of  us  icould  icish  it.  We  must  lire 
in  the  present,  and  iff  must  provide  for  those  who 
do.— The  Editor 

In  Washington.  D.C..  where  national  policy 
is  made  by  a  Congress  containing  13  female 
members  and  a  Federal  law  states  that  it  is 
harmful  to  discriminate  against  women  just  be- 
cause they  are  women,  there  is  a  powerful  19th- 
centur\-  \"iew  among  lawmakers  that  the  wom- 
an's place  is  next  to  the  wood  stove,  whether  or 
not  she  wants  to  stay  there — and  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  wood  stove. 

It  is  public  policy  in  most  developed  countries 
to  provide  day -care  centers  for  children  whose 
mothers  must  work  to  support  their  families,  or 
who  are  ill.  or  who  must  momentarily  concen- 
trate on  special  care  for  other  family  members,  or 
who  choose  to  spend  part  of  their  time  outside 
the  house  at  faniily  chores.  ci%ic  duties  or  a  job. 

Such  centers,  usually  free  for  low-income  fam- 
ilies and  charging  a  fee  for  thcKe  who  are  afflu- 
ent, represent  a  safe,  convenient  and  creative 
alternative  to  the  idleness  and  jeopardy  of  the 
young  who  must  be  left  in  stultif\-ing  quarters 
or  who  become  children  of  the  street.  To  almost 
everyone  who  has  studied  and  struggled  with 
the  modem  dilemma  of  mother  and  child,  torn 
between  the  desire  to  remain  together  and  the 
demands  of  contemporary-  life  that  puU  both 
into  the  outer  world,  such  da\time  facilities 
seem  the  ci\"ilized  way  to  strengthen  the  family. 

But  in  this  country-  there  prevails  an  under- 
current of  hostiUty  to  this  idea,  and  planned 
day  care  is  actually  \iewed  as  an  enemy  of 
healthy  family  life.  Influential  members  of  Con- 
gress, notably  in  the  Senate  which  is  98  per- 
cent male,  with  an  average  age  of  58i.  have 
stubbornly  resisted  the  idea.  Whenever  there 
has  been  a  confrontaticHi  in  committee  or  on  the 
floor,  the  centers  have  been  ridiculed  as  "feder- 
alized b-^  -  ••  -  :  ■  as  encouragement  of  ma- 
ternal .  and  an  unneeded  e.tpan- 
5'.  '  -  iiate.  The  effect  has  been  to 
^-  ever  a  mother  has  to  leave  her 
ho-;':  -  reason— it  should  be  as 
har'3  ^  -r  snd  on  her  children. 
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ica.  which  have  drawn  an  increasing  percentage 
of  mothers  into  the  work  force  of  the  coimtry. 
make  this  task  more  pressing.  Your  work  is 
needed  both  for  the  immediate  improvement  of 
day-care  ser\ices  and  to  alert  the  country  to  the 
wisdom  of  continuing  attention  to  this  problem." 

Senator  Abraham  Ribicctf.  of  Connecticut, 
former  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare-  and  a  consistent  fighter  lot  mwe  day- 
care programs,  says: 

■■-Ainong  the  poorest  of  the  pow  in  our  great 
cities  are  women  who  have  been  left  alone  vrixh 
large  famihes.  Their  pUght  is  an  urgent  social 
problem.  These  mothers  must  work  if  they  are 
to  move  toward  independence  and  useful  Uves. 
But  mothers  who  must  wwk  are  fwced  to  leave 
behind  one  million  children  with  no  adult  to 
care  for  them.  Day  care  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  web  of  social  services  we  must  fro\ide." 

Representative  John  Fogarty.  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, who  has  been  a  leading  filter  for  the  idea 
in  the  House.  sa\-s: 

"We  seem  to  be  fitting  against  people  who 
pretend  that  these  children  and  young  people- 
alone  in  their  fiats  or  wandering  the  streets,  do 
not  e.xist.  But  when  these  children  later  fail  in 
school,  get  into  trouble  with  the  law.  discover 
they  can't  cope  ivith  modem  adult  life,  or  are 
not  mentally  or  physically  fit  for  military 
service.  these  same  people  who  refuse  to  do 
something  lac  these  children  when  they  most 
need  it  start  complaining  that  something  is 
missing  in  our  national  Ufe." 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Under  Secretary  for  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  says, 

"We  can — and  I  believe  eventually  we  will — 
eliminate  the  terms  'welfare.'  'relief  and  'cate- 
gories' from  oiir  governmental  programs.  The 
state  pubUc-welfare  agencies  will  become  de- 
partments of  social  serv-ices  or  departments  of 
indi\idual  and  family  services.  They  will  in- 
clude .  .  .  day  care  for  children  available  to 
every  person  who  chooses  to  use  them." 

Dr.  Ellen  Winston.  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Social  Welfare,  say's: 

"The  best  place  for  the  average  child  to  grow 
up  is  in  his  own  family  under  the  lo\-ing  care  of 
his  mother.  No  one  disputes  that.  But  we  also 
have  to  recognize  that  there  are  thousands  of 
young  mothers  who  must  work,  and  many, 
many  nKwre  who  periodically  must  leave  the 
home  for  necessary-  and  useful  reasons.  There  are 
also  mothers  who  lack  emotional  or  physical 
stamina,  or  are  recovering  from  illness,  and  need 
some  supplement  to  personal  attention.  We 
must  also  recognize  that,  in  addition  to  the 
warmth  and  intimacy  of  the  home,  the  modem 
child  needs  to  have  blended  in.  from  an  early  age. 
the  intellectual  and  social  stimulation  one  gets 
outside  the  home.  The  needs  of  the  child  must 
come  first;  the  choice  must  be  the  mother's." 

These  are  the  words  not  of  jet-set  sophisti- 
cates hankering  to  get  rid  of  their  children,  or  of 
urban  gadflies.  The  First  Lady  is.  in  her  own 
way.  an  old-fashioned  country  girl.  Senator  Rib- 
icoff .  Congressman  Fogarty  and  Secretary  Cohen 
came  from  working-class  and  ethnic  backgrounds 
with  strong  family  values.  Dr.  Winston  grew  up 
in  a  small  North  Carolina  town. 

But  all  of  them  have  had  to  look  at  our  so- 
ciety as  it  really  is.  to  grapple  with  its  weak- 
nesees.  its  tragedies,  its  lost  opportunities,  its 
desperate  needs.  Th'  n^iderthe 
American  family  as  cade. 

These  are  not  small  problems,  and  they  are 


not  solved  by  cUches  and  w-ishful  thinking 
More  women  than  ever  are  working— up  73 
percent  just  between  1950  and  1960.  with  the 
number  still  rising— and  that  is  a  fact  of  life.  I: 
appeals  to  some  people  to  assume  that  the  typ- 
ical working  woman  is  a  mother  trying  to  ge: 
away  from  her  children  to  earn  money  for  a 
second  car.  But  this  happens  to  be  untrue 
Wranen  seldom  wwk  when  children  are  ver\ 
young,  and  they  do  so  generally  when  they  must 
Confronted  with  these  facts,  leaders  in  chile 
welfare  and  in  day  care  laid  the  groundwor'K 
for  a  national  policy  to  turn  a  serious  problem— 
untended  children  alone  at  home,  in  the 
streets,  or  improperly  cared  for  during  the 
day — into  a  human  gain:  pleasant-  constmctive 
and  healthy  hours  imder  sympathetic  and 
competent  supervision. 

The  start  was  made  in  this  decade,  so  far  as 
national  policy-  is  concerned.  Five  years  ago 
there  were  only-  a  dozen  states  with  plans  to  de- 
velop publicly-  supported  child-care  centers. 
Most  states  had  no  standards  and  no  hcensing 
requirement.  Anyone  who  wanted  to  take  in 
children  by  the  day.  for  a  fee.  could  do  it.  no 
matter  how  improper  the  en\-ironment. 

Now  all  states  have  such  plans,  and  zdl  have 
l^al  standards  and  licensing  requirements, 
though  they  vary  in  quahty  and  \igor. 

Three  years  ago  the  Administration  began 
what  seemed  to  be  a  sohd.  long-range  project 
of  encouraging  state  and  local  governments  to 
meet  their  problem  in  their  own  way  with  the 
help  of  much-needed  Federal  money.  Initially 
the  President  asked  for  S3  million  in  Federal 
funds  to  match  local  money,  dollar- for-dollar. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  is  inclined  to 
peimy-pinch.  agreed,  and  so  did  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and 
Related  Agencies  disliked  the  idea.  Its  ranking 
minority  leader.  Senator  Norris  Cotton,  of  New 
Hampshire,  called  it  "federalized  baby-sitting." 
The  senators  slashed  three-quarters  of  the 
funds.  The  next  year  they  cut  them  in  half. 

With  the  reduced  funds,  the  local  programs 
did  get  imder  v\-ay.  though  slowly-,  and  this 
created  a  paradox.  The  first  p>art  of  the  program 
permitted  states  and  communities  to  measure 
their  problem,  organize  themselves,  and  train 
necessary  leaders  so  that  when  the  expected 
larger  appropriations  came  through,  the  money- 
could  be  spent  intelligently,  with  minimum 
waste  and  with  maximimi  benefit  for  the  chil- 
dren who  needed  it  most.  This  initial  organiza- 
tion has  been  completed,  but  the  expected 
expansion  did  not  come. 

Three  changes  were  made  in  the  face  of  Sen- 
ate hostility.  The  Administration  began  asking 
not  for  what  it  knew  was  needed  but  for  what 
the  immovable  Senate  committee  would  give. 
And  because  "day  care"  came  to  be  a  bad  word 
among  the  Senate  elders,  the  original  require- 
ment that  required  states  to  earmark  their  own 
funds  for  day  care  were  dropped.  Instead,  the 
Administration  asked  for  the  category  "child 
welfare  serv  ices."  and  required  only  that  these 
ser\'ices  include  plans  for  day  care  in  order  to 
get  Federal  money.  But  the  amount  of  Federal 
money  was  changed.  It  used  to  be  50-50  shar- 
ing of  costs  with  state  and  local  money,  but  the 
Senate  chansetl  that.  Today  there  is  a  formula 
favoring  the  poorer  states,  but       (continued  i 


"Darling,  tell  me  if 
there's  anyone  here 


There's  one  (at  least)  at  every  party. 

She  arrives  gorgeously  dressed,  dripping  with  an- 
tique jewelry.  And  antique  ideas. 

Like  this  business  of  eyeglasses.  Oh,  she  admits 
she's  blind  as  a  bat.  And  without  her  husband  at  her 
-ide.  she  can't  tell  friend  from  stranger. 

But  she  isn't  admitting  something  that's  just  as 
obvious.  Her  vanity  isn't  paying  off. 

Whatever  ideas  she  may  have  about  her  looks, 


they  aren't  being  helped  right  now.  There's  nothing 
so  smashing  about  her  puzzled,  frowning  squint. 

And  those  harsh  lines,  that  straining  look  around 
the  eyes,  don't  exactly  make  her  a  raving  beauty. 

What  should  she  do?  Is  she  really  caught  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  blue? 

She  should  get  a  professional  eye  examination. 
Good  seeing  comes  in  some  remarkably  smart  styles 
and  shapes  these  days. 


Not  that  glasses  will  make  her  a  Miss  America. 

But  they  can  do  away  with  the  frowning.  They 
can  put  an  end  to  those  lines  of  strain. Her  smile  will 
be  relaxed.  Her  look  will  be  confident. 

This  alone  can  do  an  awful  lot  for  a  girl. 

And,  of  course,  this  isn't  all.  There's  the  small 
matter  of  having  a  sharper,  clearer  idea  of  what's 
going  on.  Of  just  plain  seeing  better. 

Which  isn't  exactly  a  crime.  Better  Vision  Institute 


aiiiiounciiio' 
k  new 

\  JENEEN 
W    the  only 

fpre-measnred 

liqniddonelie 
—  "pnrifies" 
H       as  it  cleanses 

^  Can  a  douche  really  make  you  feel 
f    like  a  new  woman  again  .  .  .  pure — 
p   fresh,  clean,  odor-free?  Now — new 
Jeneen  can!  Only  Jeneen  gives  you 
this  "purifying"  formula  in  a  conven- 
ient pre-measured  liquid.  No  pow- 
der, no  particles. 

Mild,  soothing  ingredients  de- 
odorize thoroughly  and  more 
pleasantly  than  harsh  anti- 
septics. Cleanse  more  safely 
than  irritating  disinfectants. 
That  fresh,  feminine  feeling 
is  yours  again.  Pure  and 
clean.  Pure  and  refreshed. 
Pure  and  odor-free.  Be- 
cause Jeneen  "purifies" 
as  it  cleanses!  With  just 
a  whisper  of  fragrance. 

IDEAL  FOR 
AFTER-MENSTRUAL 
CLEAXSIXG. 
Because  Jeneen  has  this 
"purifying"'  formula,  it's 
especially  effective  for  after- 
period  cleansing  and  deodor- 
ant care.  Gently  but  definiteh' 
removes    those  embarrassing 
odors  and  impurities. 

Jeneen  is  now  at  fine  drug 
and  cosmetic  counters.  An 
easy  way  to  meet  new  Jenet-n 
is  to  use  coupon  for  an  intro- 
ductory package. 


MAIL  THLS  COI  POX  NOW 
FOR  TRL\L  P.\CK.\(;E! 

To:  Mrs.  Shirley  John.son 
c/o  Medical  Services  Dept.  LR-611 
The  Norwich  Pharmacai  Company 
Norwich,  New  York  i:58ir> 

I  want  to  meet  new  Jeneen!  Plea.se  .send  me  an 
introductory  package.  Here's  my  lOjf  to  cover 
co.st  of  mailing  and  handling. 


_Zip  Code. 


DAY  CARE  coulimied 

total  spending  is  about  10  percent  Fed- 
eral and  90  percent  from  states,  even 
though  most  states  are  in  serious  finan- 
cial trouble. 

So,  as  the  need  increased,  the  Federal 
effort  failed  to  keep  pace.  During  this 
period  the  licensed  capacity  for  the 
care  of  children  during  the  day  has 
grown  from  140,000  in  1962  to  250,000 
today,  but  it  remains  short  of  the  need 
by  very  far  indeed.  (The  majority  of 
these  children  are  paid  for  by  their 
working  mothers;  only  10  percent  are  in 
tax-supported  places.) 


T, 


-he  need  for  day  care,  demonstrably, 
is  confined  to  no  segment  of  modern 
society.  The  best-planned  household  is 
periodically  confronted  with  upheavals 
only  barely  manageable  by  use  of  house- 
keeper-governesses or  extraordinary 
neighbors,  yet  leaving  mothers  in  pain- 
ful crisis.  Mothers  of  small  children  be- 
come ill.  Or  their  husbands  do,  or  one 
child,  needing  full-time  motherly  atten- 
tion. Mothers  must  supervise  visits  to 
dentist  or  doctor — she  may  even  desire 
to  go  herself.  The  responsible  mother  is 
expected  to  attend  P.T.A.,  Cub  Scout 
meetings  and  other  activities  by  which 
Americans  create  a  decent  outside  en- 
vironment for  their  children. 

And  yet,  there  is  massive  pressure 
against  any  rational  concern  with  these 
inevitable  absences  of  millions  of  moth- 
ers from  their  homes.  There  is  an  assump- 
tion that  for  the  mother  to  be  absent  for 
one  hour  from  a  child  is  sinful,  and  to 
pro\ide  safe  care  for  her  child  during 
this  absence  is  even  more  sinful. 

The  majority  of  mothers  who  need  or 
wish  to  work  continue  to  find  them- 
selves caught  in  a  cruel  dilemma,  made 
more  bitter  by  the  self-righteousness  of 
their  critics.  American  society  tends  to 
look  down  on  the  individual  who  goes  on 
relief;  the  more  smug  insist  that  an 
American  ought  to  do  an>i:hing,  take 
any  kind  of  work  and  eliminate  any 
kind  of  spending  to  avoid  "welfare."  At 
the  same  time  there  is  condemnation  of 
the  parent  who  fails  to  provide  children 
with  nourishment,  proper  clothing, 
pleasant  home,  medical  and  dental  care, 
and  a  good  education.  Finally,  there  is 
strong  sentiment  that  the  mother  should 
never  be  absent  from  the  home  or  from 
her  children. 

For  a  very  large  number  of  American 
women  it  is  impossible  to  comply  with 
all  of  these  demands.  Yet  in  their  strug- 
gle they  are  confronted  with  the  irony 
that  usually  their  most  virulent  critics 
are  the  most  rigid  about  the  most  con- 
tradictory demands— that  a  woman 
never  accept  charity,  never  leave  her 
children,  and  provide  all  the  modern 
amenities.  This  is  usually  rationalized 
by  a  stereotype  of  the  working  woman: 
a  mother  trying  to  get  away  from  her 
children  and  doing  it  by  taking  a  job 
away  from  a  man  while  earning  money 
for  a  second  car  or  an  annual  trip  to 
Europe. 

What  are  the  facts?  Mrs.  Esther 
Peterson,  As.sistanl  Secretary  of  Labor, 
has  said: 

"For  many  mothers,  day-care  facil- 
ities in  the  community  mean  the  differ- 
ence Vietween  economic  independence 
and  public  relief.  More  than  two  million 
women  worker.s  head  families  for  which 
they  are  the  chief  breadwinners.  Almost 
Wfven  million  women  were  memV)er.s  of 
husband-wife  families  whoHC  in<'ome  wuh 
U-HH  Ihan  $:{,000  in  19(52  " 


Thus,  most  women  work  either  b< 
cause  they  are  the  chief  sour(%  of  the 
children's  food  or  because  they  ai 
struggling  to  stay  off  relief.  What  wj 
the  response  to  the  desire  to  provide  a 
answer  to  this  dilemma?  Members  ( 
the  Senate  subcommittee  who  ha\ 
consistently  fought  the  program  still  n 
fer  to  it  as  "federalized  baby-sitting. 
Senator  Ribicoff  reports,  "I  am  asked  i 
the  cloakrooms,  'Why  should  we  make 
possible  to  induce  more  women  to  lea\ 
their  homes?'  Despite  all  studies,  whic 
prove  that  the  presence  of  good  day  ca! 
does  not  induce  women  to  go  to  worl 
nor  its  absence  persuade  them  to  sta 
home,  some  of  the  most  respected  men 
bers  of  Congress  repeatedly  ask  th 
question." 

While  the  elders  insist  on  having  | 
both  ways— stay  off  relief  and  stay  oi 
of  work— there  are  12  million  childre 
under  the  age  of  12  whose  mothers  worl 
Almost  four  million  of  them  are  und< 
six  years  of  age,  but  their  mothers  usi 
ally  work  only  because  they  have  to:  tl 
younger  the  child  at  home  while 
mother  works  the  lower  the  family  it 
come.  What  happens  to  these  childre 
today?  According  to  a  survey  by  tl 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  of  every  100  chili 
ren  of  working  mothers: 

21  stay  in  their  own  home,  cared  {< 
by  a  relative,  with  5  of  these  cared  for  h 
someone  under  the  age  of  16; 

15  stay  at  home,  cared  for  by  the 
father; 

10  stay  at  home,  cared  for  by  a  no 
relative; 

15  stay  in  someone  else's  home; 

13  accompany  their  mother  to  worl 

15  get  home  at  about  the  time  the 
mother  returns  from  work; 

8  are  alone  and  on  their  own;  and 
are  in  day-care  centers. 

Thus,  there  are  a  million  young  chi 
dren  alone  at  home  or  in  the  streets  du 
ing  the  day.  Of  these,  38,000  are  und. 
six.  The  remainder  are  the  "key  kids, 
the  very  young  boys  and  girls  known  ; 
school  by  the  strings  under  their  shir 
bearing  the  keys  to  their  empty  home 

For  the  millions  with  some  kind  • 
adult  supervision  there  is  a  wide  variet 
of  daily  experience,  some  of  it  harmf 
and  some  simply  deadening.  In  tl 
slums  the  standard  practice  for  mothe 
who  can  arrange  it  is  to  pay  one  womt 
in  the  neighborhood  $1  a  day  per  chi 
to  keep  the  children  in  her  home.  I 
most  of  these  places  the  total  experien 
of  the  child  is  to  eat  potato  chips  ai 
watch  television.  In  middle-class  ci 
cumstances  there  are  millions  for  who 
the  chief  difference  is  that  they  sit  in 
more  expensive  chair  in  front  of  tel 
vision.  The  600,000  infants  and  youi 
children  cared  for  by  older  sisters  at 
brothers  under  16  seldom  get  a  healtl 
balance  of  sunlight,  play,  rest  ai 
learning.  The  opijortunities  for  traun 
and  stunted  growth  are  excessi" 
whether  in  slum  or  suburb,  in  the  stre 
or  empty  flat. 


responsible  for   this  cru 


ho  is 
dilemma? 

The  basic  cause  is  a  resilient  my 
about  contemporary  life,  perpetuate 
as  myths  frequently  are,  by  a  combin 
lion  o!  an  attractive  ideal  marred  \ 
ignorance  of  history. 

The  myth  is  that  the  American  fami 
is  an  unchanging  unit  from  our  earlie 
days.  The  attractive  ideal  began  wi 
(jur  pionwr  and  farming  past,  nurlurlr 
some  of  the  more  admirable  luition 
values:  Helf-n-liancc,  coiiliiiue 
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I  was  on  my  way  up  to  the  top— 227  pounds— when  this  picture  was 
taken.  Every  time  I  went  shopping  for  a  dress.  I  knew  I'd  have  to  buy 
it  bigger.  When  I  hit  size  22  > ,.  I  knew  it  was  time  to  come  down. 


Here  I  am  at  130.  My  husband  never  thought  I  could  lose  so  much 
weight.  But  I  did.  And  I  feel  great! 


I  stopped  crash  dieting  and  lost  97pounds 


By  Edith  Henderson -as  told  to  Ruth  L.  McCarthy 


I never  thought  when  I  went  to  work  in  the  bakery 
that  I'd  turn  into  a  227- pound  cream  puff.  But 
that's  e.xactly  what  happened.  Of  course,  it  didn't 
happen  overnight.  For  fifteen  years,  I'd  been  over- 
eating. My  job.  however,  was  what  tipped  the 
scales.  From  nine  to  three.  I  lived  in  a  world  of 
Danish  rolls,  sugar-coated  doughnuts  and  plump 
apple  turnovers.  The  temptation  was  terrific.  And 
I  had  little  will  power.  When  I  wasn't  selling.  I 
ate.  And  when  I  went  home.  I  didn't  stop.  In  fact. 
I  ate  even  more. 

My  husband  is  a  baker.  He  and  I  and  our  three 
children  live  on  a  small  farm  in  Rice  Lake.  Wiscon- 
sin. We  have  ten  acres.  On  si.x.  we  grow  corn  and 
oats.  On  the  rest,  we  have  livestock.  There's  always 
plenty  to  do.  but  the  e.xercise  I  got  doing  chores 
only  helped  to  build  up  my  appetite  more. 

Our  evening  meal  was  the  big  one.  And  I  really 
mean  big.  Meat.  Heaps  of  potatoes,  smothered  in 
gravy.  Sometimes  macaroni  and  cheese  or  spa- 
ghetti. And  plenty  of  pastry— prune  kolachy. 
berry  pie  or  my  favorite,  homemade  chocolate 
layer  cake. 

You  can  see  what  made  me  fat.  It  wasn't  hered- 
ity. My  six  sisters  are  all  slim.  It  wasn't  glandular. 
It  wasn't  lack  of  exercise.  It  was  simply  my  own 
oversized  appetite  that  was  to  blame  for  the  shape 
I  was  in. 

What  made  me  decide  to  do  something  about 
my  weight?  Strangely  enough,  my  job.  the  very 
job  that  was  helping  to  make  me  fatter.  You  see. 
at  the  bakery  I  was  "out  in  public."  I  was  no 
longer  seeing  just  chickens  and  rabbits  and  calves 
every  day.  I  was  seeing  people.  And  they  were 
seeing  me.  That's  when  I  began  to  see  myself. 
There  I  was — Edith  Henderson,  in  my  early  thir- 
ties, w  earing  a  size  22 '  .<  dress.  The  other  girls  I 


worked  with  were  all  slim.  The  contrast  was  enough 
to  move  me  to  action. 

I'd  tried  dieting  before,  but  never  with  much 
success.  Once,  many  years  ago.  I  took  a  drug.  It 
wasn't  for  me.  Later,  I  tried  crash  dieting.  Eggs 
and  grapefruit  .  .  .  day  after  day  after  day  after 
day  until  I  couldn't  stand  it  anymore.  I  was  so 
ugly  with  my  family,  even  they  encouraged  me  to 
go  back  to  my  chocolate  layer  cake. 

This  time,  however,  I  was  determined  to  take 
off  the  weight  gradually  and  sensibly.  I  knew, 
though,  that  I'd  need  help.  That's  when  I  turned 
to  a  vitamin  and  mineral  reducing-plan  candy  to 
curb  my  appetite.  I'd  read  in  a  magazine  about 
movie  stars  using  it.  And  our  local  druggist  thought 
it  would  help  me.  Oh  yes.  one  thing  more.  Misery 
loves  company.  So  I  called  a  few  of  my  overweight 
friends  to  ask  if  they  wouldn't  be  interested  in 
trying  to  reduce  along  with  me.  They  were.  So  we 
formed  the  "Chub  Club."  Some  took  reducing 
drugs.  Others  tried  liquid  diet  drinks.  Still  others 
used  will  power  alone.  I  was  the  only  one  to  take 
the  candy.  Ayds.  And  I  w  as  the  only  one  to  achieve 
a  major  weight  loss. 

What  did  I  have  to  do  on  the  Ayds  Plan?  It  was 
really  quite  simple.  The  candy  contains  no  drugs. 
There's  nothing  in  it  that  made  me  nervous.  I  just 
followed  directions  —  took  one  or  two  Ayds  be- 
fore meals,  with  a  hot  drink.  For  me,  that  was 
usually  a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea.  Fifteen  minutes  later, 
I  was  able  to  sit  down  at  the  table  with  the  rest  of 
my  family  and  eat  what  they  ate.  Only  I  ate  less, 
because  my  appetite  had  been  curbed  and  I 
wanted  less. 

Where  cake  and  coffee  used  to  be  routine  when 
we  watched  television  in  the  evening.  I  now  take  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  an  Ayds.  It  comes  in  two  flavors. 


you  know.  There's  the  caramel  kind.  And  there's 
the  chocolate  fudgy  kind.  I  like  the  caramel  kind 
best,  because  it's  chewier.  I  have  to  have  some- 
thing to  chew  when  I'm  reducing.  I  just  can't 
drink  a  meal. 

How  much  weight  did  I  lose  in  all?  97  pounds! 
And  I've  maintained  the  weight  loss,  too.  My 
husband  told  me  later  that  he  never  thought  I 
could  do  it.  But  I  did!  And  I  feel  great.  I  felt  good- 
natured,  too,  all  the  time  I  was  on  the  Ayds  Plan. 
Not  irritable  like  the  other  times  when  I  dieted. 

My  whole  family  is  just  delighted  with  the  new 
"me."  And  so  am  1. 1  seem  to  be  more  popular  and 
have  more  friends  than  I  ever  did.  My  new  figure 
has  caused  quite  a  lot  of  talk  in  the  town  where  I 
was  raised,  too.  A  few  months  ago,  I  went  back  for 
a  visit.  Someone  who'd  known  me  for  years  stop- 
ped me  on  the  street.  Only  she  thought  I  was  my 
sister.  My  "skinny"  sister.  What  a  compliment 
that  was  for  me!  And  so  it  would  be  for  you,  if 
you'd  gone  from  a  size  2232  to  a  size  12!  Thank 
you,  Ayds. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER 
MEASUREMENTS 
Before  After 

5'4'  Height  5'4' 

227  pounds  Weight  130  pounds 

40'  Bust  36" 

38'  Waist  29' 

40'  Hips  36" 

22)4  Dress  Size  12 


Who  made  this  pumpkin  pie 
with  only  1  egg,  1  bowl — 
and  no  sugar? 


A  lady 
with  an 
Eagle,  s^tf 


tNlDCONDENSJP^ 


no  other  milk  can  perform. 

MAGIC  PUMF|yN  PIE 

1  unbaked  9-inch  pie  sheli 

2  cups  (16-  lo  17-oz.  can) 
canned  pumpkin 

1  '/3  cups  (I S  ot.  can)  Eagle  Brand 

I  egg 

Vt  teaspoonjMHMM^ 
>/2  teaspoo^^HB 

'4  Uaspoon  oBlffion 
1.  In  Urg«-*iz«  m<«<n"        '  n- 
gether  all  ingredi* 


il's 
ake, 
ling 

icks 


nta. 

pi*  alMll.  3.  Bake 
oven  until  sharp  •bUHfl 
Mar  center  come*  ov^ 
minutM,  Cool.  Refrigerate 
Makes  a  9-inch  pie. 


DAY  CARE  continued 

respect  for  the  individual,  and  optimism 
about  self-improvement.  Children  in  this 
earlier  time  were  supposedly  in  constant 
presence  of  their  mothers,  and  any  alter- 
ation of  this  supposedly  removes  the 
character-building  qualities  of  self- 
reliance,  etc. 

In  fact,  most  early  American  fam- 
ilies had  built-in  day  care.  The  Colonial 
household,  for  example,  typically  con- 
tained three  generations — one  or  more 
grandparents  or  elderly  aunt  or  uncle, 
parents,  and  eight  children  who  cov- 
ered a  wide  range  of  age. 

Mothers  could  be  absent  in  the  early 
days  of  the  nation— working  in  the 
fields,  at  church  and  prayer  meeting, 
attending  a  neighboring  sick  woman,  or 
herself  bedridden — and  the  resident 
older  generation,  or  the  older  unm.arried 
daughter  became  substitute  mother. 

Today  most  Americans  live  in  cities, 
in  small  homes  and  apartments,  with 
almost  never  a  grandparent  in  the 
household.  The  most  popular  number  of 
children  is  three.  Marriage  comes  earlier 
and  so  does  childbearing.  Actuarially  the 
Colonial  mother  was  dead  when  her  last 
child  married,  but  the  American  mother 
of  1966  is  typically  47  when  her  last  child 
marries,  and  the  mother  has  at  least  16 
years  more  to  live.  Her  three  children  are 
close  to  each  other  in  age — it  is  not  usual 
that  No.  1  is  able  to  care  for  Nos.  2  and  3  in 
a  mature  way.  In  Colonial  days  No.  1  was 
in  her  late  teens  when  No.  8  was  a  baby. 

There  was  minimum  need  for  the  out- 
side world  in  Colonial  days.  The  more 
work  the  children  did,  in  household  and 
farm,  the  more  competent  they  became 
in  coping  with  their  ow  future  careers. 
Today  there  is  maximum  need  for  engage- 
ment with  the  outside  world.  The  child 
who  remains  totally  in  his  own  household 
becomes  an  educational,  social  and  occu- 
pational cripple.  Household  chores  may 
lighten  some  parental  drudgery  and 
teach  the  idea  of  sharing  responsibility, 
but  they  have  little  or  no  relationship  to 
future  work,  and  most  children  know  it. 
The  pull  of  the  outside  world  is  powerful 
for  the  mother  and  necessary  for  the 
child.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  mothers 
who  must  work,  there  are  millions  who 
are  needed  as  teachers,  social  workers, 
homemakers  and  in  a  whole  range  of  use- 
ful occupations,  especially  for  women 
who  are  well  educated,  which  do  not  dis- 
place men,  and  which  also  provide  some 
fulfillment  for  women  who  face  the  last 
third  of  their  lives  in  a  largely  empty  home. 

The  pull  of  the  outside  is  even 
stronger  for  the  child.  Today  he  will 
spend  at  least  13  years  in  school,  in- 
creasingly involved  in  after-school  ac- 
tivities and  sports;  even  from  a  very 
young  age,  he  needs  outside  social  and 
mental  experience  that  will  fit  him  for 
the  modern  world.  From  the  earliest  age 
he  needs  to  handle  aVjstractions,  learn  to 
cope  with  people  outside  his  family,  and 
communicate  well.  Yet  an  appalling 
number  of  Americans  genuinely  believe 
that  the  contemporary  child  is  best 
raised  in  the  1766  manner. 

Poor  history  jjlays  its  part.  Publicly 
su))ported  day  care  was  not  always  con- 
.sidered  irresponsible  "baby-sitting."  It 
was  socially  accei)table  for  Civil  War 
widows  to  work  and  for  them  to  leave 
their  children  in  day-care  centers.  In 
1  !)60  there  are  more  widows  of  child-rr-ar- 
ing  age  llian  there  were  in  1K66. 

The  mythology  of  modr-rn  tnol  lierhood 
is  iKjt  unknown  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  When 
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this  writer  inquired  about  the  fate  of  dii 
care  in  the  Senate  subcommtttee  th: 
provides  its  funds,  the  stall'  director  into 
rupted,  "We  call  it  baby-sitting  money 

This  reflects  the  consensus  amoi 
committee  members.  Democratic  sen; 
tors  on  the  committee  are  Hill  of  Ah 
bama,  Russell  of  Georgia,  Magnuson 
Washington,    Stennis    of  Mississipi 
Pastore   of   Rhode   Island,  Bible 
Nevada,  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virgini 
Holland  of  Florida,  Barlett  of  Alask; 
McGee  of  Wyoming,  and  Hayden 
Arizona.  Republican  members  are  Cot 
ton  of  New  Hampshire,  Smith  of  Maim 
Allott  of  Colorado,  Case  of  New  ,Jerse.\ 
and  Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts. 

Not  all  are  hostile  to  the  idea,  bii 
most  are.  Yet  none  is  politically  insei 
sitive  nor  filled  with  malice.  They  reflei 
much  of  the  politics  and  mythology  ( 
their  time.  It  is  not  impossible  that  tht 
also  reflect  male  prejudice  against  Tli 
Modern  Woman.  "Baby-sitting"  wit 
Federal  support  evokes  a  picture 
after-hours  luxury,  of  leaving  the  chilj 
dren  behind  while  mother  goes  partyinj; 

Resistance  to  spending  public  monc; 
on  day  care  also  reflects  national  valuo 
The  arguments  against  it  have  been  tha 
it  is  "baby-sitting,"  implying  somethin 
unimportant ;  that  it  intrudes  the  Federn 
Government  into  local  affairs;  and  th:- 
it  is  an  excessive  enlargement  of  the  we 
fare  state.  These  attitudes  are  applie 
toward  roughly  $7  million  of  Feder;: 
money  now  spent  on  day  care,  represent 
ing  10  percent  of  total  public  spendin; 
for  day-care  programs  in  the  U.S.  Ye 
there  is  no  such  objection  to  the  intrusioi 
of  Federal  money  in  the  special  highwa 
building  program,  which  this  year  wiS 
spend  more  than  $3  billion  of  Feder:; 
money,  representing  a  90  percent  share  i 
the  total.  Support  of  social  services  seem; 
to  touch  other  nerves.  Avoiding  unnei 
essary  trauma  among  children  appear 
less  worthy  of  national  support  than  pn 
venting  the  bruising  of  shock  absorbers 

The  successful  characterization  of  tluj 
program  as  "baby-sitting  m.oney"  luw 
intimidated  the  governmental  agentii 
who  most  want  it,  so  that  requests  ha\  ■ 
been  scaled  down  to  prevent  mon 
senatorial  hostility.  Ridicule  was  iWi 
effectively  answered  by  the  facts.  In 
stead,  the  day-care  program  was  gentlj 
homogenized  into  a  general  child-wel- 
fare program,  hoping  to  avoid  commit- 
tee irritation.  But  the  committee  was 
privately  more  irritated,  becuase  it 
considered  this  a  back-door  approach 


s 


ince  1962-63,  when  large-scale  sup- 
port of  centers  was  expected,  someom 
else  stole  in  to  take  much  of  the  money 
originally  intended  for  expanded  social 
services.  Since  the  Vietnam  war,  funds 
tend  to  flow  only  to  domestic  projects 
that  were  already  identified  and  about 
which  the  public  had  some  understand- 
ing. One  White  House  assistant,  asked 
why  the  day-care  program  has  seemed 
to  slide  back  in  attention,  said  wearily, 
"It's  a  matter  of  priority.  There  is  the 
war  going  on.  And  there  are  other 
things  that  we've  had  to  concentrate 
on    education,  the  ghettos  .  .  ." 

Yet,  the  President  has  said  the  United 
States  is  rich  enough  to  alTord  the  levels 
of  conflict  of  Vietnam  and  at  the  .same 
time  an  improvement  of  the  (luality  of 
life  at  home.  There  is  generous  national 
Hj)endinK,  |)rivate  and  public,  on  more 
frivolous  items  than  the  care  and  growth 
of  young  children. 

J'crhaps  the  most  instructive  word 
came  from        (conlinucd  on  payn  160) 


Ifotoatmea^ 


Know  what  the  beautiful  people  eat  for 
breakfast? 

Right!  Big  steaming  bowls  of  it. 

Because  oatmeal  swings.  It  really  does. 

On  a  cold  wintry  morning,  oatmeal  abso- 
lutely turns  you  on.  As  a  part  of  your  breakfast 
menu,  it  gives  you  a  healthy  helping  of  energy 
that  puts  you  in  gear  for  the  whole  day. 

It's  a  good,  natural,  stick-to-the-ribs  food 
thot  makes  breokfost  on  honest  meal.  And 


tastes  warm  and  nutty  an^^W^  besides. 

In  its  funny  old-fashic  aEQuaker 
Oats  is  a  modern  nutritionist  s  dre^t,_  l^got 
protein  to  spare.  Good  n a turt^ protein.  ^Ilaers 
Boosters.  Things  that  make  ybong  bodie^ 
Andgo,  go,  go! 

Yet  a  bowl  of  Quaker  Oq2>  has  orjiy  two 
more  calories  than  a  bowl  of. cold  corn  flakes. 

Which  may  surprise  you.  And  interest 
you,  if  you're  watching  your  wais    ■  - 


Quaker  Oat  ^ou  do  i[ 

feeling  hungry  *■  ng  to  sneal 

before  lunch 

Here'soi    ,i,ci  iii'-iesurprii 
Quaker  Oats  for  bref  jtfast  than  anyt^ 
brand  oT'cSF^efOT^mAmerfco, 
hotorc6l<fr  .  ,  I 

Could  it  be  ^at  at  the  W 
ripe  old  age  of  ninety,  v>  ^ 
finally  becommgoteen  age  fad  ' 


Justice  Douglas' 
23-year-old  Bride  Talks 
About  Her  Marriage 


I 


Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  68  and  three 
times  divorced,  was  honeymooning  with  his  new  wife,  the 
former  Cathleen  Heffernan,  23  and  still  working  toward  her 
B.A.  in  sociology.  They  were  flouting  convention,  but  they 
were  also  anxious  to  make  their  peace  with  it.  Can  this  tight- 
rope be  walked  by  a  grandfather,  author  of  17  books  and  some 
of  the  highest  court's  historic  dissents,  and  a  wide-eyed  coed, 
reared  in  Catholic  schools,  who  met  the  Justice  while  she  was 
a  cocktail  waitress?  Representatives  George  Andrews  of  Ala- 
bama and  Thomas  Abernethy  of  Mississippi  did  not  think  so, 
and  called  for  an  investigation  of  the  Justice's  moral  character. 
While  the  investigation  never  materialized,  the  Justice's  pub- 
lic position  seemed  to  justify  questions.  How,  for  instance, 
did  they  ever  get  together  in  the  first  place?  How  do  they 
justify  their  marriage  to  themselves?  And  what  human  rela- 
tionship exists  between  these  disparate  partners?  Here,  the 
Justice  and  his  bride  attempt  to  answer  these  questions. 

By  Sanciie  North  In  the  wilderness  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  60  twisting  miles 
out  of  Yakima,  Washington,  3,000  feet  above  sea  level,  stands  a  great  fir  tree— one 
of  thousands.  On  it  is  nailed  a  gray,  weather-beaten  sign  reading:  Trail's  End. 
Here,  in  a  pale  green,  A-frame  chateau  at  the  top  of  a  dirt  road,  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  and  his  young  bride  were  spending  their  honeymoon. 

The  Douglases'  summer  home  is  located  near  a  small  settlement  called  Goose 
Prairie.  It  was  incredibly  peaceful  there;  not  even  a  breeze  ruffled  the  clear  silence. 

The  Justice  was  striding  across  his  driveway.  As  usual,  he  said,  he  had  awakened 
before  his  wife  and  served  her  coffee  in  bed.  He  looked  robust  and  imposing  in  his 
jodhpurs  and  western  boots,  rather  like  a  wealthy  rancher  approaching  50.  Then 
the  sun  broke  through  the  evergreens  and  lit  his  face:  open  and  dignified,  but  with 
the  deep  furrows  characteristic  of  a  man  of  his  age,  in  love  with  the  outdoors.  He  is 
a  big  man,  six  feet  two,  sturdy-looking  as  his  mountains— mountains  where,  he  once 
wrote,  ''Man  is  free  of  the  restraints  of  society  and  free  of  its  safeguards,  too." 

Justice  Douglas  built  his  wilderness  summer  home  two  years  ago,  mainly  to 
enjoy  this  freedom.  It  is  modern  by  mountain  standards,  but  the  nearest  tele- 
phone is  30  miles  away. 

''The  elk  were  here  last  night,"  he  called  out  to  his  young  wife.  With  a  cry  of  de- 
light, Cathy  Douglas  ran  out  onto  the  sundeck.  "Why  do  the  elk  always  leave  be- 
fore the  sun  comes  up?"  she  said  with  a  sigh.  "I  want  to  see  them."  Cathy  is  a  blue- 
eyed,  sun-tanned  girl,  about  five  feet,  five  inches  tall  and  108  pounds.  She  wore  a 
bright-blue,  sleeveless  dress  and  matching,  low-heeled  pumps.  Because  she  uses  no 
makeup  and  loves  the  outdoors,  newspaper  stories  have  referred  to  her  as  a  "tom- 
boy." This  is  inaccurate.  Her  essential  quality  is  fragility.  Her  features  (continued) 


How  Marilyn  Connell  learned  BAGGIES' 
keep  meat  fresh  and  juicy-redder  longer! 


Uading  PIASTIC  WRAP 

Three  days  in  the  leading 
plastic  wrap,  this  chopped 
meat  turned  brown, 
unappetizing  looking. 


More  chopped  meat 
from  the  same  grind  lost 
its  bright-red  freshness 
after  three  days  in  foil. 


BAGGIES 

Same  grind,  same  refriger- 
ator, same  three  days,  yet 
chopped  meat  in  Baggies 
is  still  bright  red. 


Test  proves  BAGGIES  keep  the  red-fresh  look  in  meats ! 

"Why  it  looks  as  fresh  as  the  day  I  bought  it!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marilyn  Connell,  housewife  of 
Bronxville,  N.Y.  when  she  examined  chopped  meat  she  stored  for  three  days  in  Baggies. 
While  filming  a  TV  commercial,  she  learned  that  Baggies  keep  even  the  most  perishable 
meats  fresher-looking  —  redder  longer.  Clip  this  coupon  and  we'll  save  you  70  on  your  next 
purchase  of  Jumbo  or  Food  Wrap  Baggies  so  you  can  prove  it  to  yourself. 


CUP  THIS  COUPON  CLIP  THIS  COUPON  CLIP  THIS  COUPON  CLIP  THIS  COUPON  CLIP  THIS  COUPON  CLP 


Philco  puts  an  upright  freezer  where  it  ought 
to  be :  right  next  to  the  refrigerator. 
And  vice  versa. 

Our  new  Supermarketer  gives  you  up  to 
21  cubic  feet,  and  twice  the  convenience  of 
separate  units,  in  a  space  no  more  than 
36  inches  wide.  It  ivill  fit  in  your  kitchen. 
There's  Philco's  "No-Frost"  feature,  of 
course.  Twice,  in  fact.  You  never  have  to 
defrost  the  freezer  section  and  you  never  have 
to  defrost  the  refrigerator. 
And  there  are  special  compartments  for 
everything  that  needs  special  storage.  Meats. 
Vegetables.  Frozen  juices.  And  ice  cubes. 
Philco's  automatic  ice  maker  stores  man-size 
cubes  in  their  own  removable  bin. 


There's  also  a  19-cu.-ft.  Supe 
only  33  inches  wide.  And  botl 
Supermarketers  have  Philcoj 
Power  Saver  to  keep  your  ek 
You  can  match  your  kitchen  I 
optional  decorator  panels  in(| 
wood  grains  like  the  "Walm 
Now  don't  you  have  twice  th|| 
your  Philco  dealer?  And  soor 
Corporation,  Philadelphia, 


PHILCO 


FAMOUS  FOR  QUALITY  THE  WORLD  0V| 
TELEVISION  STEREO  PHONOGRAPHS  RADIO  H 
RANGES    REFRIGERATORS   AIR  CONDITIONERS 
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You  never  got  roses  in  a  detergent  before! 


Hasband  at  work,  children  quieted,  an  American  housewife  reflects  on  the  monotony  of  her  days. 

(continued) 


This  is  every  weekday  for  Lois  Abramson:  a  farewell  to  Oscar,  care 


HOW  AMERICA  LIVES 

THE 
BORED 
HOUSE- 
WIFE 

Lois  Abramson  has  everything 
she  ever  wanted,  and  says  so. 
But  it  isn't  what  she  expected. 
She  isn't  living.  Only  soap 
opera  is  alive,  and  only  a  few 
hours  a  day.  Millions  of  women 
share  her  feelings.  Read  them, 
we  dare  you.  Then  tell  us: 
what  can  we  do  for  Lois  .  .  . 
what  can  she  do  for  herself? 
By  LYN  TORNABENE. 


Lois  Yellin  Abramson,  age  33,  wife  of 
Oscar,  insurance  salesman,  age  38, 
mother  of  Harry,  age  i.hree,  and  David, 
14  months,  lives  in  a  S218-a-month, 
attractively  decorated  Ay^-room  apart- 
ment in  the  borough  of  Queens,  20 
minutes  (if  the  subways  don't  stall) 
from  the  gizzard  of  the  biggest  big  city 
in  the  land.  Her  problem  is  boredom, 
and  her  condition,  though  common,  is 
puzzling. 

..."  What  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Abram.- 
son?" 

"I'm  a  housewife.  I'm  up  between 
seven  and  seven-thirty  evf-r       -  ■ 
I  jump  out  of  bwJ,  and  first 
is  run  to  the  kitchen  to  g 
bfjttle  ready.  'rh<;n  I  rurj  b;i( . 
off  his  b<;hind  and  run  to  JlaM>.  . 
wake  him,  give  him  a  big  ki»9,  and  run 


back  to  the  kitchen  to  start  Oscar's 
breakfast. 

"Then  I  make  Harry's  breakfast. 

"Harry  and  Oscar  sit  down  at  the 
table  in  the  dining  area  (there's  no 
room  in  the  kitchen),  and  David  sits 
in  his  high  chair.  David  starts  hitting 
his  plate  with  a  spoon,  so  I  feed  him 
and  put  him  in  his  playpen.  Mean- 
while, Harry's  spilled  his  chocolate 
milk,  and  I'm  mopping  it  up. 

"Oscar,  by  that  time,  is  getting 
dressed  and  hollering, '  Which  tie  with 
which  suit  and  where  is  it?  Where'd 
you  put  my  .  .  .  where'd  I  put  the  .  .  .' 
You  know.  He's  very  phlegmatic,  Os- 
car. It  takes  him  an  hour  to  get  dressed. 

"By  that  time  it's  eight-fifteen  and 
I  have  to  change  David  again.  While 
I'm  carrying  him  to  his  room  I'm 
shouting  at  Harry,  'Eat  your  break- 
fast.' Then  Oscar's  ready  to  leave,  but 
first  he  wants  a  big,  passionate  em- 
brace. We  all  line  up  for  kisses  (me 
with  a  wet  diaper  hanging  off  my  arm), 
and  then  we  stand  and  wave  until 
Oscar  gets  in  the  elevator. 

"  I  drop  David  back  in  the  playpen 
and  start  to  clean.  Everybody  in  this 
house  has  allergies,  so  I  have  to  do  a 
thorough  job  every  day.  I  start  in  the 
kitchen,  still  screaming,  'Harry,  eat 
your  breakfast.'  Sometimes  I  stand  by 
the  sink  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  to  calm 
my  nerves.  Or  I'll  sit  down  a  minute 
and  have  tea  and  toast. 

"Around  nine  o'clock  Harry  plunks 
down  in  front  of  the  TV  to  watch 
Birthday  House,  and  I  collapse  in  the 
black  chair.  David  has  fallen  asleep. 
(He's  under  my  elbows  while  I'm  dust- 
ing, and  I  keep  hitting  him  with  the 
mop  when  I'm  mopping.)  For  forty- 
five  minutes  we  watch  TV  and  do  all 
the  things  the  program  suggests:  paste, 
paint,  recite,  whatever.  Then  I  get 

1    <-lf  dressed  in  slacks  or  a  shift  and 
'  k,  and  we  go  out.  Oh  yes,  I've 
'.'•m  dressed,  Uyo. 

in  the  stroller,  the  other  one 
lake  care  of  my  errands  and 
P?irk,  providing,  of  course, 


the  weather's  good  and  the  children 
are  well.  Last  spring  I  didn't  go  out  of 
the  house  for  two  months.  First  Harry 
got  a  cold,  and  then  gave  it  to  David, 
who  gave  it  back  to  Harry.  Then 
Harry  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  gave  it  to 
David,  and  he  gave  it  to  Oscar,  who 
gave  it  to  Harry.  And  so  oh.  I  thought 

1  am 
exhausted 
from  un- 
stimulationr 

that  was  it,  for  sure.  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  go  one  hundred  percent  mad. 
Right  to  the  funny  farm. 

"We  come  up  from  the  street  about 
eleven-thirty,  quarter  to  twelve.  I  put 
David  in  the  bathtub  and  leave  Harry 
to  play.  Then  I  get  them  their  lunch 
and  put  David  in  the  playpen  and 
Harry  in  the  bathtub.  Then  they  nap. 
I  put  David  in  his  crib  and  Harry  in 
my  bed;  I  had  to  separate  them  so 
they'd  sleep.  I'm  allowed  the  living 
room.  I'd  like  to  vacuum,  but  I  can't 
because  I'd  wake  them.  So  I  plan  to 
vacuum  after  supper. 

"Such  a  treadmill.  Such  a  tight 
schedule.  I  never  lived  on  a  schedule 
before.  Even  when  I  worked.  It  was 
different,  working.  Nobody  was  de- 
pending on  me  for  his  life." 

Lois  Yellin  was  a  lanky,  freckle- 
faced,  happy,  energetic  kid  who  lived 
in  an  eight-r(X)m  house  on  an  upper- 
middle-class  block  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Her  father  was  in  the  jewelry  business, 
her  mother  was  a  housewife  with  a 
sleeji-in  maid.  She  had  one  sister,  Ann, 
older  and  more  serious.  Lois  was  a 
fooll(K)se,  fickle  (y|)e  who  looked,  ap- 
propriately, like  she  didn't  have  a  care 


in  the  world.  She  went  to  public  high  ; 
school,  to  the  University  of  Miami.  ' 
and  to  Washington  U.  in  St.  Louis. ' 
She  didn't  graduate   from   college.  ' 
Never  was  much  of  a  student,  Lois. ; 
Spent  most  of  her  academic  years ; 
sitting  outside  the  library.  She  majored 
in  English,  but  didn't  think  about 
making  a  career  of  it.  She  didn't  want 
to  be  anything  in  particular,  she  just 
wanted  to  be.  ' 

"As  soon  as  the  boys  are  asleep  I 
run  down  to  the  laundry  and  then  run 
up  again  and  grab  a  sandwich  before  I  i 
run  down  again  to  put  the  clothes  in 
the  dryer.  I  hate  to  leave  the  kids 
alone,  but  I  have  no  choice.  I  spend  ■ 
more  time  in  that  laundry  room  than  ' 
I  do  here,  I  think.  I  don't  know  where 
it  all  comes  from.  Either  I'm  the  clean- 
est person  alive  or  the  dirtiest.  Do  I  | 
iron?  No,  I  scorch.  And  I  don't  run, 
really,  that's  a  lie.  I  take  the  elevator. 

"Until  they  waken  at  four  or  so, 
I  can  watch  my  afternoon  TV  shows. 
I  love  soap  opera.  I  really  do.  All  my  ^ 
friends  do.  too.  The  day  Brock  died 
in  The  Doctors  we  were  on  the  i^hone 
for  an  hour  consoling  each  other  (which 
might  explain  why  my  phone  bills  are 
forty-five  dollars  a  month).  They  seem 
silly,  these  programs,  but  at  least  they 
offer  you  a  chance  to  get  away  from 
your  own  little  world.  And  you  get 
hints  from  them,  too.  Honestly  you  do. 

"Sometimes  I  read  in  those  hours, 
but  not  often.  I'm  not  a  tremendous 
reader.  I  don't  like  to  read  about  life, 
I  like  to  live  it.  I  want  to  do  things, 
not  sit  and  read  about  them. 

"Sometimes  I  just  fall  aslee]). 

"When  the  boys  waken  from  their 
najis  I  dress  them  and  take  them  down 
again  until  about  five-thirty.  Then  I 
feed  them.  If  Oscar  is  coming  home 
for  dinner  he  tries  to  gel  home  by 
six-thirty.  But  he  might  be  home  any- 
where from  six  to  nine.  Or  not  at  all. 
I  never  know.  And  there  goes  the 
roast  beef.  It's  imi)()ssil)k'  for  me  to 
make  any  i)Ians  for  the  evening,  either 
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ing  of  home  and  sons.  Contact  with  the  world:  telephone  and  TV. 

clients,  and  that's  fun.  We  went  to  a 
big  party  recently  in  a  very  chic 
apartment  filled  with  famous  New 
York  types. 

"You  asked  me  before  what  I  thought 
marriage  was  going  to  be.  I  guess  that's 
what  I  thought:  I'd  be  that  woman  in 
that  chic  apartment  with  the  famous 
guest  list  and  the  'in'  parties." 

Lois  Yellin  met  Oscar  Abramson  on 
a  blind  date  in  Manhattan  on  June  3. 
1961,  after  she  had  moved  to  New 
York,  after  she  had  broken  her  engage- 
ment to  a  hometown  boy,  and  while 
she  was  having  a  crazy  time  with 
roommates,  jobs,  and  th^  free  life  in 
the  big  city.  She  met  him  at  the  door 
and  said,  "What  kind  of  a  name  is 
Oscar?"  In  the  next  hour  she  knew 
she  was  going  to  marry  him.  He  was 
the  first  man,  not  boy  but  man,  she 
had  ever  met. 

They  were  engaged  June  28  and 
married  August  6  at  her  parents'  home 
in  St.  Louis.  Lois  wasn't  scared  even 
for  a  moment.  She  was  never  so  happy 
in  her  life.  They  moved  into  Oscar's 
bachelor  apartment  in  the  Bronx,  and 
it  was  just  like  she  had  expected:  bliss. 
Days,  lounging  in  her  white  negligee 
and  mules,  waiting  for  Oscar  to  come 
home  to  dinner  by  candlelight.  Nights, 
sharing  Oscar's  hours  and  ambitions. 

Oscar  was  an  Army  veteran  and 
University  of  Texas  graduate  earning 
$100  a  week  as  an  insurance  salesman. 
Soon  after  he  and  Lois  married  he 
went  off  salary  and  on  commission, 
and  his  earnings  leaped.  Last  year  he 
earned  about  $15,000.  Lois  doesn't 
know  what  he  will  earn  this  year. 

She  worked  with  him  steadily  in 
their  first  months  together.  She  went 
on  night  calls  with  him  and  helped  in 
his  ofifice,  loving  every  minute  of  both. 
When  he  wasn't  working  he  was  study- 
ing: for  his  C.L.U.  ("Chartered  Life 
Underwriters,  that  takes  five  years"), 
R  and  R  ("Review  and  something,  that 
takes  two  years"),  and  "some  other 
thing."  {continued  on  page  155) 


1  him  or  on  my  own.  Anyway.  I 
't  like  'going  out  with  the  girls,' 

Oscar  doesn't  'go  out  with  tlie 
s.'  We're  tcx)  old  for  that  jazz.  I 
't  i)lay  Mah-Jongg  or  canasta.  I 
't  like  clolhes-sh()i)ping.  and  cer- 
ly  don't  buy  clothes  to  bcK)st  my 
ale,  because  they  don't  interest  me 

much.  I  hate  going  to  beauty 
ors  worse  than  I  hate  sleeping  on 
crs.  I  did  get  my  hair  frosted  last 
nary,  though,  and  strictly  for  a 
By  February  it  had  oxidized,  and 
ad  my  m(X)d." 

/hat  young  Lois  \'ellin  loved  most 
traveling,  and  she  left  on  her  first 
ney  in  Decem.ber,  1953,  midway 
lugh  a  year  at  Washington  U.  She 
t  with  her  sister  by  ocean  liner  to 
oi)e  for  the  grand  tour  (and  threw 
six  days  in  a  row).  Despite  the 
owing  crossing,  the  girls  made 
r  merry  way  through  England, 
land,  Belgium,  Germany.  Switzer- 
1  and  Italy,  everywhere  you  can 
lage  in  two  months.  Lois  said  it 

More  free 
ime?  Free 
odo 
yhat?" 

the  greatest  time  she  ever  .had  in 
life.  She  met  Farouk  in  London 
Aly  Khan  on  a  train  from  Nice  to 
is  and  followed  Dennis  O'Keefe 
)ugh  the  catacombs  in  Rome  (  which 
wife  didn't  like  one  bit).  When 
got  home  she  cried  for  two  days 
ight. 

'hen  she  decided  to  go  to  work,  and 
a  job  with  a  pediatrician.  It  would 
e  been  perfect  because  she  loved 
dren  and  anything  to  do  with 


medicine,  but  the  sight  of  sick  children 
was  t(K)  depressing.  So  she  went  out 
West  for  a  long  trij)  with  her  family, 
and  when  that  was  over,  worked  as  a 
secretary  in  an  insurance  company. 
But  not  for  long.  Just  till  the  day  she 
and  Ann  t(K)k  off  on  a  32-day  sprint 
around  the  world  from  San  Francisco 
to  Tokyo,  Hong  Kong,  Thailand,  India, 
Pakistan,  Rome,  Spain  and  New  York. 
When  she  got  back  to  St.  Louis  she 
was  still  i^anting.  She  said  she  should 
have  gone  straight  to  a  rest  home. 
Such  a  funny  girl,  Loi'.  The  way  she 
described  the  day  Ann  broke  her  toe 
in  Rome:  "We.l.  they  sent  this  heart 
specialist  to  take  care  of  her  foot,  you 
see,  and  he  wrapped  it  in  a  candy 
wrajiper  and  told  her  to  go  out  and 
have  a  gcxxi  time.  'Forget  it,'  he  said, 
so  we  did.  .  .  ."  After  her  trips  Lois 
entertained  her  friends  for  months 
with  her  stories. 

■"Talk  to  me,  Oscar.  Say  something 
to  me.  Tell  me  what  you  did  today. 
Tell  me  what's  new.' 

"Am  I  stimulating  enough  for  my 
husband?  I  wonder.  I  worry.  What  can 
I  tell  him  when  he  comes  home?  'Well, 
Harry  had  a  tantrum  and  David 
wouldn't  eat  and  somebody  took  the 
clothes  out  of  the  dryer  before  they 
were  dry.'  I  try  to  remember  every 
little  thing  that  happens,  and  embel- 
lish it.  But  I  worry. 

"Oscar  studies  every  night  when 
he's  home.  Right  after  dinner,  out 
come  the  books.  I  do  the  vacuuming 
or  go  to  the  dentist  or  to  the  super- 
market. I  don't  know  what  I  spend 
for  food;  I  don't  have  a  food  budget, 
and  I  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with 
one  if  I  did.  Oscar  takes  care  of  the 
budget.  But  I'm  much  more  frugal 
than  he,  even  though  I  come  from 
affluence  and  he  was  poor.  We  live  up 
to  our  income,  but  not  over  it.  I 
couldn't  stand  to  live  over  it.  But  if  I 
let  him.  he  would  spend  more  money 
more  often  than  he  does.  When  we 
needed  a  new  car,  for  instance,  he 


wanted  a  great  big  one  and  I  wanted 
a  small  one.  We  got  a  medium-sized 
one,  and  it  sits  in  the  street  all  day. 
Where  should  I  go  in  it?  I  won't  take 
the  kids  visiting;  I  think  that's  a 
dreadful  thing  to  do.  I  have  a  friend 
who  goes  visiting  with  her  kids.  It 
takes  her  an  hour  driving  and  she 
stays  for  two  hours  chasing  her  chil- 
dren, screaming,  'Come  back  here  or 

"Talk  to  me, 
Oscar.  Tell 
me  what  you 
did  today/ ^ 

I'll  kill  you.'  When  she  gets  home 
she's  so  tired  she  can  hardly  move. 

"  You  can't  travel  around  with  them 
at  this  age.  We  hardly  ever  even  try 
to.  Harry  has  to  wee-wee  or  David 
gets  carsick,  and  they're  crying  and 
fussing,  and  it  just  isn't  worth  it. 
Sometimes  on  Sundays  we  take  them 
to  Central  Park,  but  it's  such  a  pro- 
duction. Forget  Sundays.  Just  forget 
them.  When  the  boys  are  older,  then 
we'll  have  Sundays. 

"Saturday  nights  we  always  do 
something.  Every  Saturday,  no  mat- 
ter. We  go  out  or  have  people  in  for 
dinner.  Oscar  racks  his  brains  to  get 
me  out  of  here.  Really  he  does.  He's 
wonderful  that  way.  Once  in  a  while, 
during  the  week,  he'll  call  and  tell  me 
to  meet  him  in  town.  Get  a  sitter,  get 
dressed,  and  get  out.  But  that's  expen- 
sive, you  know.  The  evening's  got  to 
cost  fifteen  dollars,  even  if  we  only  go 
to  a  movie. 

"Once  in  a  while  we  get  invited  to  a 
party  or  a  gallery  opening  because  of 
Oscar's  work.  His  insurance  company 
has  a  lot  of  wTiters  and  artists  as 
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Can  a  .  ).  T[, 
Can  it  s  I 
emd  find  reiig' 
was  absolute 

"The  moral  n 
due  to  your  h  i 
a  personalifv 


i  .    /  religion,"  said  Charlie.  Charlie 
i-ifi  a  c(  nputer  down  at  the  shop  where 
work.  I'm  his  proyrammer,  and  sometimes 
vhen  the  day's  work  is  done  I  linger  and 
we  chow  tho  fat  awhile.  All  the  words  pro- 
'jrammed  onto  his  tapes  were  put  on  without 
fion,  since  no  one  can  predict  the  order 
I'  h  they'll  bo  used,  soPharlie  has  sort  ot 


a  flat  delivery,  but  the  sense  is  always  there. 
"Science  has  become  our  new  religion,"  I 
suggested  to  my  mechanical  colleague.. 
"Bah,"  said  Charlie.  "Science  is  the  catch- 
word used  to  sanctify  a  lot  of  pointless  fact 
collecting."  Which  seemed  to  me  a  pretty  su- 
perior attitude  for  a  machine  to  take.  I  guess 
it  was  then  I        (continued  on  page  162) 
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A  Man's  Castle 


Ever  since  he  was  a  schoolboy,  Jeremiah  Good- 
man dreamed  of  castles  in  Normandy  and  drew 
them  in  intricate  detail— right  down  to  the  last 
winding  secret  staircase.  All  his  life,  it  seemed, 
he  was  searching  for  a  house  that  he  could  shape 
to  his  dream.  And  finally  he  found  one:  an  old 
carriage  house  and  stables,  once  part  of  a  large 
estate  far  out  on  Long  Island,  New  York.  First, 
it  needed  an  enormous  amount  of  work  just  to 
make  it  livable.  Then  came  restoring  the  orig- 
inal Norman  character  to  the  exterior  and  mak- 
ing the  interior  a  place  through  which  he  could 
express  his  various  talents  and  interests.  (He  is 
a  designer,  painter  and  illustrator.)  "Now,"  says 
Jeremiah  Goodman,  "I  have  exactly  the  kind 
of  house  I  always  wanted— a  vacation  house 
filled  with  things  to  look  at  and  things  to  do." 

A  Collector's  Room 

The  living  room,  left,  is  filled  with  finds  from 
all  over  the  world :  a  bench-turned-coffee-table 
from  Italy;  tawny  alpaca  rug  from  Peru;  be- 
tween vinyl-suede  covered  chairs,  a  French 
cafe  table;  on  it,  Empire  candlesticks  from 
Naples.  Below,  on  a  low  Formica  table,  a  small 
museum:  an  iron  tree  sculpture  from  Africa; 
clay  figures  from  Baia;  mercury-glass  vases 
and  ballroom  globe.  Painting  by  David  Porter. 

By  MARGARET  WHITE,  Decorating  Editor 


Photographs  by  Fotiades 
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"  Leisure  is  more  than  just  going  to  the  beach, 
or  sitting  around— it's  doing,  seeing,  thinking 
about  things  one  hasn't  got  time  for  in  the 
city."  Consequently,  Jeremiah  Goodman's 
house  is  made  for  friends  and  entertaining,  a 
place  where  one  may  read  a  book  or  listen  to 
music  or  paint  a  picture.  It  is  exciting  to  look  at, 
serene  to  live  in.  It  is,  indeed,  a  man's  castle. 

"Many  people  think  of  a  room  as  an  entity 
in  itself,"  he  says.  "They're  quite  mistaken.  A 
room  is  never  static.  It  is  constantly  under- 
going changes:  it  looks  different  by  night,  by 
day,  by  electric  light,  by  candlelight.  Even  the 
people  in  it  and  what  they  wear— the  colors, 
the  fabrics— affect  the  feeling  of  a  room."  One 
illustration  of  this  is  shown  at  right,  where  a 
corner  of  the  living  room,  the  table  set  for 
lunch,  the  whole  area  brightened  by  noon  sun- 
light, looks  entirely  different  in  the  evening, 
by  candlelight.  This  same  corner  assumes  still 
another  character,  when  the  simple  red-lacquer 
table,  with  its  mock  tortoise-shell  top  is  used 
to  display  a  few  art  books  and  small  objects. 

A  Sense  of  Space 

Jeremiah  Goodman  likes  the  feeling  of  having 
many  objects  in  a  room.  But,  he  makes  a  point, 
always,  of  setting  everything  off  with  space,  so 
that  each  individual  thing  is  given  a  proper 
presentation  and  (at  the  same  time)  a  sense  of 
order  is  maintained.  "I  realize  that  it's  often 
very  difficult  to  achieve  a  lived-in  look  without 
clutter.  A  room  at  its  best  should  look  lived  in 
and  organized."  An  excellent  example  of  this 
approach  is  shown  in  the  photograph  below 
right,  another  area  of  the  living  room  in  which 
a  handsome  inlaid  marquetry  chest  (used  as 
a  bar)  with  a  black-marble  top  is  set  off  by 
French  doors  at  either  side— a  simple  painting, 
by  Vin  Guiliani,  above  it. 

Courage  with  Color 

Strong  color,  used  over  and  over  again,  is  one 
of  Jeremiah  Goodman's  favorite  decorating 
ploys.  As  in  his  bedroom,  opposite,  where  red 
is  the  reiterated  color:  the  walls,  covered  in  red 
vinyl  suede;  the  bedspread,  canopy  and  drap- 
eries, made  of  matching  red-printed  burlap; 
the  red-lacquer  chaise  longue,  upholstered  in 
matching  red  wool;  even  the  painting  (by 
Frank  Dost)  is  red.  The  bamboo  brass  night 
tables  at  either  side  of  bed  are  a  good  example  of 
something  he  feels  strongly  about.  "I  bought 
t  lem  long  before  the  present  vogue  for  bam- 
boo; and  they  were  not  expensive  then.  It's 
costly  to  buy  at  the  Lop  of  a  trend.  If  I  look  at 
a  thing  and  want  it,  I  don't  care  at  all  whether 
it's 'in'  or  nol.  i  ,vish  more  people  would  allow 
them.selves  thib  kind  of  freedom.  It  would 
make  decorating  so  much  more  fun  for  them." 


1C4 
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To  many  of  his  friends,  Jeremiah  Goodman's 
attic  studio,  with  its  wild  colors, -its  many  nooks 
and  alcoves,  its  shiny  white  painted  floor,  is 
the  most  enchanting  and  original  room  in  the 
house.  Some  call  it  a  "rainy-day  room,"  in 
which  one  could  spend  a  whole  day  exploring 
its  attractions  and  never  miss  going  out-of- 
doors.  Here,  there  are  books,  old  magazines, 
mementos— a  veritable  treasure-house  of  things 
for  guests  to  examine  at  their  leisure.  For  all  its 
vibrant  color  and  haphazardness,  the  room  is 
actually  very  well  organized,  partly  because  of 
one  of  Jeremiah  Goodman's  own  inventions: 
squared-off  Formica  columns  on  casters.  In 
varying  sizes,  they  not  only  serve  as  pedestals 
for  sculpture  (the  metal  sculpture  at  left  by 
Ekros),  plants  and  other  things,  but  are  also 
used  as  storage  cabinets  for  records,  maga- 
zines, etc.  Top,  below:  a  quiet  place  for  naps, 
reading,  tucked  away  in  one  of  the  eaves,  has 
a  gi'een  felt-covered  chaise,  book-filled  shelves. 
Bottom,  below:  Directly  outside  the  alcove, 
a  cluster  of  Formica  cabinets  displays  paint- 
ings, Mexican  candlesticks,  small  objects. 


tf  A  ndoi*(  Modes  Inc. 


Shopping  information  on  page  156. 
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The  improbaDie  Bachelor  Lile 
of  John  D.  RocKefpiierlv 


BY  GAEL  GRCCNC  It  was  Carnival  in  the  country  hollow  of  Emmons, 
tiny  pocKet  of  numbing  poverty  in  West  Virginia's  Appalachia.  "Try  yo 
luck.  Two  throws  for  a  dime.  "  Eager  youngsters  took  careful  aim. 
weapon:  soppmg  wet  sponges.  The  living,  willing  target:  The  hal 
somely  patrician  face  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV. 
"I  brought  m  $25  that  day,"  the  lanky  29-year-old  bachelor  boast*. 


e  fourth  John  D.  is  probably  the  world's  richest  social  worker.  life  working  usefully."  Jay  also  admits  to  political  ambitions.  For  the 

'  cle  Nelson's  bailiwick  is  New  York.  Uncle  Winthrop  has  adopted  present,  they  focus  on  a  characteristically  humble  beginning:  a  seat 

''<ansas.  Uncle  David  is  a  banking  giant.  Uncle  Laurance  champions  in  West  Virginia's  House  of  Delegates. 

ciservation.  John  Ill's  passion  is  the  Far  East.  John  Ill's  son  Jay,  the  Jay's  friends,  however,  have  already  conceded  him  the  West  Virginia 

|jrth  John  D.,  is  the  shepherd  of  Emmons,  where  there  are  only  56  governorship  whenever  he's  ready  to  ask  for  it. 

'nilies  but  where,  as  Jay  puts  it,  "you  could  spend  a  large  part  of  your  Maybe  you  think  it's  simple  being  a  (continued  on  page  174) 

iph  by  Jack  Ward 


THE  FORTUNATE,  FASHIONABLE  RESCUE 

By  TRUDY OWETT,  Fashion  Editor 


the  neck  ar  -  i' 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  Mf 


fc.",  ■  yi,  the  coldfi'J  nights:  A  !< ^nr.lioi-pmk  nightie,  nicely  dundihed  with  a  rubh  ot  white  lace  ruff 
'ipht  -)',  /, r  jce'ate  and  nylon  brushed  knit.  By  Flair.  Available  in  sizes  small, medium  and  large, $9. 


Ifou  never  know  when  you'll  have  to  make  an  unexpected  public  appearance.  Like  the  girls  here,  for  example.  Surprised  in  the  night 
■a  five-alarm  fire,  rescued  before  there  was  a  chance  to  change,  each  (luckily)  was  caught  in  something  so  devastatingly  pretty,  she  didn't 
?/  the  least  bit  flustered  about  going  out  in  the  world.  Moral:  The  right  way  to  be  rescued  is  in  the  nicest  nighties  you  can  find. 


Caught  here:  Just  like  a  baby  dress,  a  short,  freshly  peppermint-striped  nightie,  with  a  lace-ruffled  baby  yoke,  a  red  bow  and  three 
pearl  buttons  in  front,  from  waist  to  hem  underlined  with  its  own  petticoat.  Of  nylon  tricot  by  Warners.  Sizes  P,  S,  M,  L,  $12. 


at  the  neck.  I        .  '  ■  otton  nynint,  thn  -.kirt  of  Dacron  and  cotton.  By  Saramae.  In  sizes  P.  S.  M,  L.  about  $12. 


All  safe  and  sound,  the  nighties,  from  left:  three  short  layers  of  sheer  nylon  tricot;  Van  Raalte;  P,  S,  M,  $12.  Long  fall  of  nylon  tricot 
lity  Fair;  32-38,  $13.  Striped  Dacron I  cotton  voile;  M.  C.  Schrank;  P,  S,  M,  $10.  Shift  of  nylon  crepe;  Eyeful;  P,  S,  M,  L,  $19. 

JSfiions  at  B.  Aitman,  New  York;  Rich's.  Atlanta;  Neiman-Marcus.  Dallas.  Houston.  Fort  Worth;  Robinson's,  Southern  California.  Hair  styles  by  Raymond  Costantini 
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I,  2.  You  can  crochet  this  wool  helmet  in 
no  time  at  all.  We've  shown  it  in  three 
different  versions,  all  with  giant  embroidery. 
Journal  Boutique  Design  No.  47. 

3<  To  wear  at  home,  a  caftan  coat  in  an 
African  cotton  print.  Fabric  imported  by 
Buy  Fabrics.  Vogue  design  7030. 

4.  Hand-knit  dress  inspired  by  an  Irish 
fisherman's  sweater.  Journal  Boutique  Design 
No.  47.  Yarn  by  Coats  &  Clark. 

5.  Starfish  earrings  by  Charles  Elkaim. 

6.  Another  version  of  crocheted  helmet, 
embroidered  with  a  scattering  of  daisies. 

7.  Accessories  are  coming  up  silver  now. 
This  small  silver  calf  bag  by  Koret. 

8.  Silver  shines  out  here  in  a  slim  halter 
dress.  At  neckline  and  hem,  flashes  of  silver- 
sequined  braid  by  Franken.  Vogue  design 
6975. 

9.  Lunchbox,  painted  antique  white, 
personalized  with  a  collage  of  pictures, 
clippings,  initials,  and  shellaced.  The  handle, 
a  leather  dog  collar. 

10.  Glittering  step  to  take:  gold  satin  mules 
sprinkled  with  "jewels"  by  Herbert  Levine. 

II.  Striped  evening  sweater  that  grew  and 
grew,  of  ribbed  Acrilan  by  Electro 
Fabrics.  Vogue  design  1463.  {To  make  sweater 
full  length,  as  shown,  add  an  extra  half 
yard  to  fabric  requirement.) 
12.  Clamorous  way  to  stay  at  home:  A  long 
coachman's  coat  with  matching  pants, 
of  pale-blue  moire  by  Duchess.  Coat,  Vogue 
design  6734,  pants.  Vogue  design  6795. 
Silver  slippers  by  Capezio.  Earrings 
by  Charles  Elkaim. 


•  -r,  10  page  756  for  pattern  hackviews 
and  dirso.ions  for  ordering  journal 
Boutique  Dn  ip  No.  -^7. 


.Uiiiriial  Koiiti«|iie 

Pick  one,  two,  three  or  more  of  the  fabulous 
things  on  these  four  pages— a  top-to-toe 
array  of  dazzlers,  from  glittery  jewelry  to 
sequined  dresses  to  sparkly  shoes— to  make, 
to  give  and  to  wear  for  the  holidays 
ahead.  By  NORA  O'LEARY,  Patterns  Editor. 


Photographt  bv  F  srcesco 
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13.  New  pitch  on  patchwork:  a  high-waistecJ 
dress  with  black  wool  jersey  top,  black 
and  white  cotton  patchwork  skirt.  Organdy 
ruffles  by  Wright.  Vogue  design  6677. 
14.  Dandified  pants  suit  of  printed  cotton 
velveteen  by  Wm.  Anderson.  Pleated  lace 
ruffles  by  Franken.  Jacket,  Vogue 
design  1695.  Pants,  Vogue  design  6795. 
15.  A  third  pretty  version  of  our  crocheted  hat. 
16.  One  of  the  prettiest  shoes  to  wear  with 
a  pants  suit:  a  patent  pump  with  beaded 
buckle.  This,  by  Herbert  Levine. 
17.  T-shirt  dress,  made  with  striped 
sequined  fabric  by  Lawrence  &  Klauber. 

Vogue  design  1463. 
18.  Crocheted  and  sequined  top  over  pink 
wool-jersey  (by  Jasco)  culottes.  Vogue 
design  6725.  Directions  for  crocheted  top 
in  Journal  Boutique  Design  No.  47. 
19.  An  African-print  tunic  to  wear  with  pants. 
Vogue  design  6470.  (Tunic's  medallion  design 
was  emphasized  with  nailheads  by  Walco.) 

20.  White  fisherman's  sweater-dress  is 
nexpensive,  easy  to  make.  Journal  Boutique 
Design  No.  47. 
21.  Perfect  to  wear  with  the  sweater  dress, 
knee  socks  by  Bonnie  Doone.  Off-white 
buckled  pumps  by  Capezio. 
22,23.  Two  sure-fire  holiday  dazzlers: 
jeweled  ring  and  rainbow  jeweled  bracelet, 
both  by  Charles  Eikaim. 
24,25.  For  animal  lovers,  a  calico  cat,  a 
Staffordshire  dog,  both  of  appliqued  and 
embroidered  felt,  available  together  or 
separately.  A  Journal  Original  design.  For  how 
to  order,  turn  to  page  22. 
26.  Make  the  dress  our  cover  girl  wears: 
a  slim  shift  with  halter-turtle  neckline,  of 
shimmering  blue  and  green  sequined  fabric 
by  Lawrence  &  Klauber.  Vogue  design  6795. 
27.  Hand-knit  sweater  of  Fleisher  yarn, 
braided  in  gold  ana  worn  here  with  gold 
metallic  pants  (fabric  by  G.  Hirsh).  Vogue 
design  6795.  Sweater,  Journal  design  47 


Turn  to  page  756  for  pattern  backviews 
and  directions  lor  ordering  journai 
Boutique  Design  No.  47. 
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Smashing,  crashing  glory  for  your 
next  big  dinner ! 

What  have  we  here?  A  duck,  a 
bird,  a  production!  An  idea  newer 
than  tomorrow  but  as  old  as  fire. 
Introducing  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory a  new.  simple,  easy  adaptation 
of  sorcery  known  down  through  the 
ages  to  hunters  and  fishermen  who 
baked  their  catch  in  mud. 

Photographs  by  Bernard  Gray 


Great  chefs  refined  the  woods- 
man's techniques.  The  world-known 
Forum  of  the  Twelve  Caesars  in 
New  York  and  the  Blue  Fox  in  San 
Francisco  make  a  specialty  of  birds 
in  sculptor's  clay.  The  presentation 
is  always  pure  theater  .  .  .  the  clay, 
broken  open  at  the  table  with  a 
silver  mallet,  and  the  birds  tender 
enough  to  carve  with  a  spoon. 


How  to  borrow  this  drama  and 
make  it  practical  any  time,  any- 
where? We  mused  ;  we  experimented. 
Dozens  of  tries  later  we  hit  upon  a 
perfect  clay  made  of  just  plain  flour 
and  salt.  We  defied  the  exjierts  who 
wairned  us  that  ducks,  geese  and  all 
things  fatty  could  not  be  roasted  in 
this  fashion.  We  did  it ...  by  pok- 
ing holes  in  the  bottom.  Bird  after 


bird  came  out  of  our  ovens  in 
double-quick  order.  An  8-lb.  baby 
turkey,  which  would  normally  take 
close  to  3  hours,  in  half  the  time. 

The  basic  method  in  each  case  is 
the  same:  first  the  bird  is  flavored, 
then  wrapped  in  heavy-duty  foil, 
covered  with  Baker's  Clay,  stowed 
in  a  very  hot  oven.  For  recipes 
please  turn  to  page  136. 


Chinese  Roast  Duck  (Shew  Opp). 
shown  before  and  after  the  mold 
of  Baker's  Clay  has  been 
broken.  For  more  glory, 
the  clay  was  decorated 
before  baking  with 
designs  of  clay 
tinted  with  food 
color.  Duck's 


head  is  molded  over  a  fruit-juice 
can.  The  garland  is  smilax  from  the 
florist.  The  "package"  is 
whacked  at  the  table,  breaks  apart 
to  reveal  honorable  roast  duck, 
fragrant  with  ginger,  agleam 
_  with  soy  and 

honey,  stuffed 
with  oranges. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  BAKER'S  CLAY 

Mix  3  cups  all-purpose  flour  with  2 
cups  salt  and  1  tablespoon  poultry 
seasoning,  in  a  large  bowl,  blending 
all  together  nicely.  Gradually  add 
1  '4  to  1 '  •>  cups  water  or  enough  to 
make  a  stiff  paste.  The  dough  must 
not  be  sticky.  Lift  from  the  bowl 
and  knead  2  minutes.  Roll  out  in  a 
circle  about  '  j  inch  thick.  Plop  onto 


a  square  of  plastic  wrap  for  easier 
handling.  Wrap  clay  around  bird 
neatly,  sealing  edges  with  water. 
Bake  at  whatever  temperature  the 
recipe  says  .  .  .  generally  very  hot. 
Present  in  a  basket.  At  the  table, 
drape  with  a  napkin,  rap  smartly 
with  a  mallet,  gavel  or  heavy  nut- 
cracker. Pick  up  pieces  of  broken 
sculpture.  Carve  with  a  flourish. 


Attractioe,  durable,  heat-  and 
freei^-proof  china  is  a 
marvelous  investment  for  any 
Wj^nizatiori.  This,  Coming's 
^Hfcura  Gold  Band  pattern. 


A  grind  of  pepper:  final  touch 
to  a  mouth-watering  salad. 


Golden,  rich  Cheese  Bread, 
still  warm  from  the  oven, 
made  in  a  flash  from  a 
package  of  refrigerated 
buttermilk  biscuits. 


Cooking  Sor  a  Crowd 

We  get  letters,  letters  and  more  letters:  "I'm  giving  a  large  prepare  in  large  quantities  and  interesting— ai  departure 

shower  for  my  niece.  '  "Our  church  is  considering  a  fund-  from  the  drab  fare  so  often  encountered  on  such  occasions? 

raismg  supper."  "I'm  in  charge  of  the  food  for  my  college  We  set  to  work  developing  three  basic  menu  patterns  for 

reunion."  How  to  plan  a  meal  that's  economical,  easy  to  crowds.  (Our  recipes  are  designed  for  12;  are  easy  to  adapt 

rt<oiacraplts  by  Barnard  C'* 


for  any  size  group.)  One  is  an  elegant  light  supper,  zmother 
is  a  special  fix-ahead  dinner.  The  third,  shown  here,  is  a  fund- 
raising  supper— plain,  hearty  food  but  with  extra-special 
touches.  Though  economy  was  our  baisic  criterion  in  this  case. 


any  guest  should  be  delighted  with  the  meal  he'll  get  for 
his  money— hot  spiced  tomato  juice,  oversized  chicken  pie, 
zucchini-and-com  casserole,  spinach  salad,  cheese  bread, 
orange  creeun  tart  and  coffee.  Recipes  begin  on  page  143. 


THE  HAWAII 
COOKBOOK 
& Backyard 
Luau 


Journal  Cookbook 
of  the  Mojith:  So.  13 
of  a  Series 


Aloha,  the  gracious  Hawaiian  spirit  of  hospitalit}', 
radiates  from  the  new  Hau  aii  Cookbook  &  Backyard 
Luau  by  Elizabeth  Ahn  Toupin — our  Journal  cook- 
book condensation  for  November  (to  be  published 
by  Silvermine  Publishers,  S5.95).  In  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  book,  author  James  A.  Michener  says 
unless  a  Hawaiian  meal  offers  a  selection  from  at 
least  three  of  the  great  cuisines  that  make  up  the 
cooker}'  of  Hawaii,  it  is  not  authentic.  In  her  book, 
Mrs.  Toupin  goes  further.  She  includes  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Puerto  Rican  and 
Korean  as  well  as  indigenous  island  specialties. 
Her  book  has  four  sections:  l)  Hors  D  oeuvres 
2)  Backyard  Luaus  3)  Complete  Dinners  4)  Special 
Hawaiian  Confections  for  the  holidays.  Fascinated 

A  tray  of 
Hauaiian 
tidbits:  Curried 
Meat  Turtioiers. 

Hauaiian 
Sea  "A)iemones, " 
Lomi  Lomi 
clxrry  tomatoes, 
Macadamia 
Sut  Ooeese 
Biscuits, 
Crisp  Wontou. 

with  the  dramatic  and  tasty  Hawaiian  way  with 
hors  d  oeuvres,  we  have  borrowed  heavily  from 
that  seaion  of  the  book.  Half  the  fun  of  Hawaiian 
puu  puus  is  letting  guests  select  and  create  their 
own— heating  them  over  the  lire,  dipping  them  in 
rum  and  sugar  or  in  a  spicy  sweet-sour  sauce.  If  some 
of  the  ingredients  in  the  recipes  sound  unfamiliar, 
you'll  be  able  to  find  them  in  Oriental  stores  in 
your  town,  or  you  can  order  them  from  addresses 
listed  with  the  recipes,  beginning  on  page  139. 


Ahfjii::  (J'Kf  i  p— Chinese  R'tast  Pwk, 

Shrimps,  Island  Steak  I  arlar.  Carrots  ami  liatnh<jfj 
Shf>f>ty  A'    '        '  '  ,    '.V>//,-  Sauce. 

,  .  n  ij'l'^c  to  skewer 
u  fire  of  canned  lieat. 
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Country  Inn  Style!  Sliced  mushrooms  in  rich  beef  stock! 


Beef  stock  makes  the  delicious  difference  in  this 
bold  new  mushroom  soup.  It's  rich,  robust,  flavor- 
laden— laced  with  sweet  country  butter  and  sau- 
terne  wine.  Thick  with  succulent,  whole-sliced 
mushrooms.  Delicious!  Try  Campbell's  new  Golden 
Mushroom  Soup  right  away!  You'll  want  it  often. 


GOLDEN 

MUSHROOM 


A  great  soup  to  cook  with!  Makes  instant 
golden  mushroom  gravy.  (Just  add  cup  of 
water  and  heat.)  Beefs  up  stews, 
meat  pies,  meat  casseroles,  stroga- 
noffs.  Gives  meat  loafs  mushroom  fla- 
vor, mushroom  gravy.  You'll  love  it! 


Follow-the-picture  Pies 

From  Jell-0  Pudding,  pies  so  easy  the  picture  is  the  recipe,  ^.^^i  V'^lflSt^fc^  ^ 

'■^^^^""-^^Va  .  .  .  ..    .rPieF-:::--  ^^HT  F 

Flavor  Jell-0  Gelatin.  «\^e  used  ^4  c  -  luidfor    ^^^^B^  \  ^Jj^  *     HC^  \ 

each4-ser\Tngpackag-  ^^^Kf  Jj^ 

And  let  the  gelatin  set  ^^^T  .  ^  % 

would  set  firmly  on  thr  ^  pik^ 

it  with  Dream  \VTiipar  •  ^  * 

AndforlheI«non-c:     -     t     r    p>«ri  Lemon  ^ 
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is  for  CRAN'BER'RIES 


Cranberry,  the  fat, 
scarlet  berry  that's  a 
Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  tradition, 
is  now  the  newsiest 
berry  on  the  market, 
even  though  it's  a 
true  early  Amer- 
ican wild  cranberry 
vines  welcomed  the 
settlers  to  America. 
!^ranberry-orange  gelatin  drink  mix  is 
one  of  the  just-hatched  cranberry  products. 
Now  in  national  distribution,  it  is  said  to 
strengthen  nails,  act  as  an  energy  booster 
and  supplementary  protein  beverage,  and 
help  curb  dieters'  appetites.  Also  new  is  a 
cranberry  muffin  mix  with  a  can  of  sliced 
cranberries  right  in  the  box. 
)iet-wise  cranberry  products  are  making 
dieting  a  lot  easier  and  tastier  now  that  cran- 
berry juice  cocktail,  jellied  cranberry  sauce 
and  the  whole-berry  cranberry  sauce  come 
in  low-calorie  form. 

buying  fresh  cranberries  is  easy— just 
look  for  the  shiniest,  smoothest  ones, 
[he  Cranberry  Bounce  is  what  separates 
the  best  cranberries  from  the  losers.  One- 
legged  New  Jersey  schoolmaster  "Peg  Leg" 
Webb  was  the  first  to  bounce  cranberries 
down  a  flight  of  stairs  to  separate  the  good, 
firm  ones  from  the  soft,  squashy,  inferior  ber- 
ries that  never  made  it  to  the  bottom.  Now 
cranberry  packagers  give  every  berry  7 
chances  to  bounce  over  4-inch  wooden  barri- 
ers. .Any  bounceless  berries  are  rejected. 
World's  Quickest  Holiday  Pie:  Fold  I'i 
cups  cranberry-orange  relish  into  1  pint  soft- 
ened vanilla  ice  cream  and  pour  into  an 
8-inch  baked  pie  shell.  Freeze  till  firm. 
'Craneberry"  is  what  the  first  settlers 
christened  it,  partly  because  the  pale  pink 
blossom  perched  on  its  stem  resembles  the 
head  of  a  crane,  and  partly  because  cranes 
liked  to  gorge  on  the  berries  where  they  grew 
wild,  in  the  lowlands  of  New  England, 
ndians,  who  first  introduced  the  colonists  to 
cranberries,  used  them  in  pemmican,  their 
"convenience  food,"  even  applied  a  cran- 
berry poultice  to  poison-arrow  wounds, 
i^ranberry-orange  Relish  used  to  be  one 
of  Mother's  traditional  holiday  projects.  Now 
it's  available  all  year  round  in  a  jar. 

Besides  being  the  perfect  garnish  for  meats, 
it's  a  good  mixer  in  pies, 
cakes,  desserts  .  .  .  stuffing 
for  chicken,  veal,  pork  roast, 
lobster  tails  .  .  .  with  sweet 
potatoes,  bread  puddings.  As 
a  spread  it's  newsy  on  brown 
bread,  nut  bread,  hot  ginger- 
bread, toast,  pancakes,  waf- 
fles. It's  also  a  great  filling-  couldn't  be 
easier  for  jelly  rolls,  layer  cakes,  scooped 
out  cupcakes,  avocado  halves,  baked  apples, 
omelets,  on  tarts  and  meringues. 
bX>lonists  immediately  adopted  the  cranberry 
for  their  own.  Colonial  seafarers  stored  them 
in  barrels  of  cold  water  on  their  clipper  ships 
and  ate  them  by  the  handful  to  prevent  scurvy 
(as  the  British  used  limes).  Retired  sea  cap- 
tains were  the  pioneers  of  the  cranberry 
industry,  selling  64th  interests  in  their  cran- 
berry bogs  just  as  they  had  in  their  ships. 

Drawings  by  Murray  Tinklen\an 


Sand  sometimes  was  blown  over  the  cran- 
berry vines  growing  wild  on  Cape  Cod.  In 
1816,  Henry  Hall  noticed  that  berries  on 
sand-covered  vines  grew  larger  and  juicier 
than  the  others.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
cranberry  cultivation. 

Now  the  vines  are  planted  on  peat  soil  that 
has  been  covered  with  a  three-inch  layer  of 
sand.  When  frost  threatens,  the  vines  are 
flooded.  Water  and  a  layer  of  ice  protect  them 
from  the  bitterest  cold.  Throughout  most  of 
the  year,  however,  a  cranberry  "bog  "  isn't 
any  wetter  than  any  other  field. 

Cranberry-apple  drink,  one  of  the  newest 
cranberry  products,  combines  the  mellow 
taste  of  apples  with  the  tang  of  cranberries. 
Mix  it  with  soft  drinks;  use  it  as  a  base  for 
party  punches.  Drink  as  is—  it's  high  in 
vitamin  C. 

Martha  Washington  cherished  at  least  two 
cranberry  recipes  one  for  New  England 
muffins  (given  to  her  by  Dolley  Madison) 
and  one  for  Winter  Sauce.  George,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  believed  to  have  liked  his 
cranberries  in  juice  form,  mixed  with  rum 
in  a  hot  toddy. 

Cowberry,  Fox  Berry,  Bear  Berry,  Marsh- 
whort,  Fen-whort,  Marsh-berry  and  Moss 
Berry  were  early  names  for  the  cranberry. 

Cranberry  juice  cocktail,  packed  with  vita- 
min C,  is  endlessly  useful.  Serve  it  straight  or 
mixed  half  and  half  with 
any  juice  as  a  breakfast 
wake -up.  (It  aids  digestion.) 
It  can  be  substituted  for 
wine  in  many  recipes.  Use 
to  baste  a  roast  duck  it 
tenderizes  and  perks  up 
the  taste. 

Substitute  it  for  water 
in  lots  of  recipes  for  in- 
stance, in  your  favorite  applesauce  or  beef 
stew.  Use  it  for  soaking  prunes  overnight 
or  poaching  peaches  or  pears.  And  to  color 
cake  frosting.  Shaken  with  ice  cream  makes 
a  cranberry  frappel  For  a  quick,  Christmasy 
punch,  just  float  small  lime-sherbet  scoops 
on  the  chilled  cranberry  juice. 

Preiselbeeren  of  Germany,  Lingonberry  of 
Sweden,  the  small  mountain  cranberry  of 
England  and  Europe  all  are  smaller  cousins 
of  the  American  cranberry. 

Cranberry  harvest  begins  on  Labor  Day. 
Then  the  berries  take  on  color  and  the  leaves 
are  turned  purply-red  by  nippy  nights  and 
Indian-summer  days.  The  harvest  goes  on 
from  Labor  Day  through  October,  but  the 
cranberry  is  available  all  year  long,  thanks  to 
modern  methods  of  keeping  and  the  many 
cranberry  products  on  the  market. 

Cranberry  glass,  a  longtime  passion  of  an- 
  .       tique  dealers  and  collectors,  is 

¥the  name  for  delicate,  blown- 
glass  vases,  finger  bowls, 
epergnes,  candlesticks,  even 
doorknobs  made  from  about 
1835  to  1870.  Although  it's  a 
lovely  cranberry  color,  its  pro- 
duction did  not  involve  cranberries. 
Five  states  grow  cranberries  commercially  — 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  More  than  120  million 
pounds  of  cranberries  are  harvested  in  the 
United  States  every  year. 


Wooden  cran- 
berry scoops 

were  for  years 
the  only  way  of 
harvesting 
cranberries. 
Pickers  on  their  knees  pushed  the  scoops 
before  them,  rocking  them  so  the  wooden 
fingers  would  remove  the  berries.  After 
World  War  11,  mechanical  pickers  began  to 
be  used.  Now  the  hand-hewn  wooden  cran- 
berry scoops  are  sought  after  by  collectors 
of  Americana. 
Cranberry  Houses  in  Massachusetts  are 
combination  gift  shops,  bakeries,  restaurants 
and  test  kitchens  for  the  cranberry  industry. 
They're  located  at  Hanover,  Falmouth,  On- 
set and  Orleans  in  Massachusetts.  Visitors 
can  sample  all  kinds  of  cranberry  products, 
including  new  ones  being  tested  for  possible 
national  distribution.  They  can  buy  copies  of 
cranberry  glass  and  the  old  wooden  scoops 
and  such  good  things  as  cranberry  bread, 
cranberry  honey  and  cranberry  "mixer"  — 
a  concentrated  juice  for  making  cocktails. 
Before  long,  cranberry  houses  will  be  ap- 
pearing in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Cranberry  catsup  is  just  one  of  the  wild 
new  cranberry  products  now  being  tested. 
Others  include  cranberry  bread,  cranberry- 
prune  juice  mix,  nine  new  jellies  combining 
cranberries  with  other  fruits,  and  even  cran- 
berry perfume  I 
Jellied  cranberry  sauce  has  many  special 
virtues,  besides  being  an  instant  and  pretty 
meat  garnish.  It  holds  its  shape  even  under 
the  broileT.  Most  popular  sandwich  at  the 
cranberry  houses  is  made  by  topping  a  toasted 
roll  with  turkey  or  ham  slices,  a  slice  of  jellied 
cranberry  sauce  and  sharp  cheese,  and  broil- 
ing till  the  cheese  is  melted  and  bubbly. 

Top  brown  bread  with  cream  cheese  and 
a  slice  of  jellied  cranberry  sauce.  Ring  slices 
of  the  sauce  around  a  fish  platter. 
Fresh  whole  cranberries  are  available 
from  September  through  December.  While 
they're  in  season,  be  sure  to  pop  some  boxes 

into  freezer — 
they'll  keep  in- 
definitely, don  t 
even  need  thaw- 
ing. Besides  be- 
ing traditional 
for  garnishing 
the  Thanksgiv- 
ing turkey  and 
festooning  the 
Christmas  tree,  whole  fresh  cranberries 
may  be  sugared  or  candied  and  used  as  gar- 
nishes for  desserts.  Add  fresh  cranberries  to 
stuffings.  Use  in  any  kind  of  pie  or  bread. 
Float  on  creamed  soups.  Mix  with  raisins, 
nuts  to  make  relishes  and  chutneys. 
Whole-berry  cranberry  sauce,  hot  or 
cold,  is  delicious  plain  as  a  main-dish  accom- 
paniment. Use  it  also  as  an  ingredient  in  pies, 
quick  breads,  basting  sauces.  Add  to  orange 
muffin,  gingerbread  or  spice-cake  mix,  then 
frost  with  softened  cream  cheese.  Heat  and 
pour  over  corn  bread  or  pancakes  and  waffles 
or  ice  cream,  then  top  with  nuts. 

Vary  the  whole-berry  sauce  by  adding 
lemon  or  orange  rind,  honey,  minced  onion, 
horseradish  or  pickle  relish. — J'  ■  \n  Pai  i  >on 
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Peg  Bracken's  Appendix 

to  the  "I  Hate  to  Cook  Book" 


I  believe  that  the  truly  dedicated  cook  has  food  in  her 
mind,  or  at  least  on  the  periphery'  of  it.  at  all  times.  As  a 
poet  unconsciously  earmarks  a  word  that  rhymes  handily 
with  another,  or  as  a  painter  mentally  notes  a  tint  of  a  shade 
of  a  color  that  spells  Dawn,  so  the  food-minded  person  sniffs 
an  out-of-the-way  herb,  like  costmar\-,  and  thinks  in  a 
flash,  braised  moose-Jiocks ! 

But  the  rest  of  us  are  not  similarly  talented.  While  our 
reflexes  are  de- 
pendable  — 
say  Fried 
Chicken,  we 
think  Mashed 
Potatoes:  say 
Baked  Beans, 
we  think 
Brown  Bread 
—they're 
hardly  in- 
spired. If  we 
get  a  sniff  of 
costmary, 
we'll  o  n  1  >• 
think,  with 
mild  surprise, 
For  goodness 
sake. 

For  this 
reason  it  is  im- 
portant to  ob- 
ser\-e  the  little 
ways  of  these 
knowledgeable 
cooks.  It  is 
equally  impor- 
tant, sometimes,  not  to  let  them  know  you're  observmg 
them,  for  some  are  absolute  stinkers  when  it  comes  to  shar- 
ing the  wealth.  Ask  one  for  that  souffle  recipe  she's  so  proud 
of,  and  chances  are  you'll  get  it  without  the  eggs.  But  one 
must  be  tolerant.  Perhaps  this  recipe  is  the  brightest  plume 
on  her  beanie,  and  you  wouldn't  want  to  take  it  away  from 
her.  especially  since  you'd  end  up  with  a  mess. 

Not  that  all  off  them  are  this  way,  by  any  means. 
Indeed,  some  are  almost  too  generous  with  their  inspira- 
tions. Should  you  be  grocer\--shopping  with  one  and  you 
pause  at  the  halibut,  she's  apt  to  explode  with  something 
like,  "I  make  the  most  marvelous  whipped-cream-cucumber 
sauce  for  my  baked  halibut!" 

That's  a  clear  cue,  of  course,  to  ask  for  the  recipe.  But 
you're  not  obliged  to.  You  may  answer,  simply,  "Do  you?" 
and  hani?  onto  your  original  notion  of  serving  it  pan-fried 
and  plain  as  the  go«^>d  Lord  grew  it. 

One  thing  though:  should  a  knowledgeable  cook 

'  with  a  recipe  yf)u  hapF)en  to  want,  it  is 

•  ''  //  down.  Where  fo(jd  is  concerned,  un- 

illirJK  the  attention-span  of  a  four-year-cjld 

and  ^  to  memory. 

ly  recipes  that  these  people  con- 
tribute. Th<  is  of  wee  wisdoms,  like  the  fact 


that  if  you  keep  Brazil  nuts  in  the  freezer  overnight,  they'll 
crack  beautifully  and  with  ease.  And  they  also  know  effi- 
cient ways  of  doing  things,  some  of  which  can  be  most  helpful. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Rule  of  Thumb-and-Forefinger. 

A  knowledgeable  French-schooled  cook  who  appears 
on  television  often  stresses  the  convenience  of  knowing 
exactly  how  much  salt  (and  so  forth)  you  can  take  in  a 
pinch.  Then  you  needn't  mess  up  measuring  spoons  for  it. 

I've  found 
my  own  ca- 
pacity to  be 
a  scant  one- 
eighth  tea- 
spoon. To  get 
a  teasp>oonful, 
doing  that 
eight  times  is 
more  trouble 
than  measur- 
ing. But  it's 
handy  for 
smaller  quan- 
tities. 

Then  con- 
sider the  mat- 
ter of  leftover 
chicken.  Reci- 
pes that  begin 
with  "Take  2 
cups  of  left- 
over chicken" 
have  little  al- 
lure, because 
there's  seldom 
any  left  over 

except  for  a  wing  and  a  neck,  and  you're  not  about  to  roast 
or  fry  one.  The  tendency  is  to  skip  it. 

I  won't  soon  forget  the  day  I  saw  a  friend  of  mine 
matter-of-factly  start  some  frozen  chicken  thighs  to  simmer 
in  a  little  water  with  a  chicken  bouillon  cube  for  about 
twenty-five  minutes,  while  she  did  something  else.  She  was 
going  to  use  it  that  night  in  a  casserole;  and,  being  the  fore- 
sighted  Httle  thing  that  she  is,  she  probably  froze  the  broth 
to  use  later  for  diluting  a  can  of  soup. 

This  is  the  sort  of  beautiful,  simple  thing  that  nat- 
ural cooks  do  naturally,  but  unnatural  cooks  don't  think  of. 
Even  when  they  hear  about  it,  their  strong  tendency  is  to 
skip  it.  Still,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  know.  At  a  dinner  party 
once,  I  ate  a  small  broiled  filet  mignon  on  a  slice  of  grilled 
eggplant  which  had  been  dipped  in  egg  and  oregano-spiked 
crumbs.  It  was  quite  good  and  made  the  steak  seem  bigger. 

I  asked  my  hostess,  a  real  swinger,  if  she'd  thought  it  up. 
She  said  No,  that  it  was  her  habit  to  keep  her  eyes  open,  and 
that's  what  her  hostess  had  served,  the  previous  Saturda\- 
night.  Thus  does  information  get  around. 

And  once  I  saw  a  weekend  hostess  of  mine  spread  pre- 
pared mustard-horseradish  and  plenty  of  pepper  all  over  a 
pork  roast  before  she  C(K)ked  it.  This  impressed  me  con- 
siderably, and  so  did  the  way  it  tasted  later.  The  treatment 
seemed  to  cut  the  richness.  [cotiliuucd  on  page  13(1 


BakerkNew  Double  Fudge  Chocolate  Frosting 

Deeper,  darker  and  more  delicious  than  any  cocoa  could  ever  make  it 
because  it's  made  with  four  squares  of  rich,pure  Baker's  Chocolate 


A  new  honest-to-goodness 
chocolate  frosting.  Rich  and  moist, 
velvety-smooth  and  bursting  with 
the  aroma  and  unforgettable 
flavor  of  full-bodied  chocolate, 
because  it's  made  with 
Baker's  Unsweetened  Chocolate. 
Cocoa  could  never  make  a 
frosting  like  this,  because  cocoa 
has  most  of  its  chocolate 
richness  removed.  And  we  should 
know— we  make  them  both. 


Baker's  Double  Fudge  Chocolate  Frosting 

4  to  5  squares  Baker's  Unsweetened  Chocolate 

2V'4   cups  unsifted  confectioners'  sugar 

~4     cup  hot  water 

2      egg  yolks  or  1  egg 

6      tablespoons  soft  butter 

Makes  enough  to  co\<eT  top  and  sides 

of  one  g  x  13-inc/i  cake,  or  two  g4nch  layers. 

Slelt  chocolate,  place  in  bowl.  Add  sugar,  water, 

blend.  Add  yolks  one  at  a  time;  beat  after  each. 

Add  butter,  a  tbsp.  at  a  time;  beat  well  after  each. 

(If  too  soft  to  spread,  place  bowl  in  cold  water, 

stir  frosting  to  spreading  consistency.) 

B**ier*s  :s  a  r*fi<stered  tredemari.     Genera!  Foods  Corp.O 


'My  mother-in-law 
told  me  Dobie 
is  good  for  my 
Tfeflori-coated 
pans  but  who 
listens  to  her? 
I  didn't  believe 
it  when  she  said 
Dobie  not  only 
cleans  Mon^but 
actually  helps 
keep  it  non-stick 
and  stain-free. 
I  just  found 
out  she  was  right. 
Fm  so  mad 
I  could  scream!" 


Cleans  everything  from  pots  to  plates 
to  people! 


f.*  ►•-•■»  T(MM««*  i«*4«f«| 


PEG  BRACKEN 

contiii  ued 

The  two  main  areas  in  which  observa- 
tion, or  stealing,  has  been  of  most  value 
to  me  are  those  of  The  Tea  and  The 
Lunch. 

THE  TEA 

As  James  Thurber  has  put  it  so 
nicely,  "There  are  rules  and  rites  and 
rituals,  older  than  the  sound  of  bells  and 
snow  on  mountains." 

These  three  Rs  underlie  the  social 
tea,  consisting  mainly— as  it  does— of 
women  standing  about  and  saying  things 
they  don't  mean  while  eating  things 
they  don't  want. 

Most  of  these  rules,  rites,  and  rituals 
are  in  any  big  fat  cookbook.  The  main 
thing  to  remember  is  that  if  you  have  a 
number  of  small  pale  objects  around  on 
pretty  plates,  you  probably  have  a  good 
tea  going.  The  fact  that  they  look  a 
little  anaemic  and  unnecessary  doesn't 
mean  that  you're  unimaginative,  only 
correct. 

When  you  don't  like  to  cook,  you're 
undoubtedly  talented  and  energetic  in 
other  ways,  one  of  which  is  probably 
avoiding  teas,  either  going  to  them  or 
giving  them.  The  one  possible  peril  is  a 
committee  you  might  find  yourself  on — 
a  committee  of  an  organization  given  to 
good  works  and  large  teas,  to  which  each 
member  is  expected  to  bring  something 
rather  devastating  in  the  line  of  tea 
sandwiches. 

Someone  has  already  volunteered, 
probably,  her  marvelous  homemade 
thin  brown-bread-and-butter  sand- 
wiches. Or  her  marvelous  homemade 
thin  orange-bread-and-butter  sand- 
wiches. You  can't  say  she's  fibbing,  be- 
cause she's  going  to  make  the  sand- 
wiches, all  right — spread  and  trim  them. 
But  chances  are  good  she'll  buy  the 
bread  from  a  good  bakery  or  small 
gourmet  shop.  These  places  so  often 
have  a  specialty  bread  that's  better 
than  most  amateurs  can  make.  As  a 
general  thing,  you  can  volunteer  which- 
ever kind  she  didn't. 

Therefore,  these  tea-sandwich  rules, 
offered  only  as  one  would  offer  a  bottle 
of  poison-ivy  lotion,  in  the  hope  that  it 
won't  be  necessary.  (Tea  cakes  or 
cookies  are  no  problem,  because  you 
can  usually  buy  good  ones. ) 

For  all  these  sandwiches,  cream  the 
butter  first. 

CUCUMBER  DILLWICHES 

Flatten  thin-sliced  white  bread  with  a 
rolling  pin  (which  is  a  good  idea  for  any 
tea  sandwich  j,  and  cut  it  in  rounds  with 
a  biscuit  cutter.  Unless  you  have  square 
cucumbers. 

On  each,  spread  butter.  Put  a  thin 
slice  of  peeled  cucumber  on  the  butter, 
sprinkle  fresh  chopped  dill  or  the  dried 
kind  on  the  cucumber.  Then  put  an- 
other buttered  bread  round  on  the  top. 
That's  all,  but  they  have  a  very  nice 
ladylike  look. 

ALMOND  CHICKWICHES 

Spread  bread  slices  with  softened 
butter.  CYou  cut  and  trim  these  later.) 
For  the  filling,  mix 


1  can  of  minced 

chicken 
1  irnall  jar  of 

pimlento  pieces, 

drained  and 

chopped 
'/2  cup  chopped 

•alted  almond! 
%  cup  mayonnalM 


1  tsp.  minced 
chives  (or 
chopped  green 
onion  tops) 

1  Tb.  parsley, 
chopped 

2  or  3  drops  bitters, 
If  you  Wkc  it 


Now  put  the  other  buttered  bread  slice 
on  top,  trim  the  crusts,  and  cut  each 
sandwich  into  4  small  squares  or  4  small 
triangles. 

And  so  to  The  Lunch,  a  more  reward- 
ing area  of  research,  because  most  ideas 
you  pilfer  can  be  used  for  other  occa- 
sions, too. 

The  best  lunch  I've  been  to  in  years 
was  basically  ham-and-eggs— and-cham- 
pagne.  It  had  two  big  advantages:  it 
was  a  cinch  for  the  hostess,  and  the  men 
liked  it  as  well  as  the  women.  The  menu 
was 

MELON  BALLS 
HAM-.\ND-EGGS  IN  INDIVIDUAL  BAKING 
DISHES 
ORANGE  WALNUT  MUFFINS 
CHAMPAGNE 

HAM  AND  EGGS 

Put  a  slice  of  boiled  or  baked  ham  in 
each  of  4  shallow  baking  dishes.  Break 
two  eggs  over  it.  Then  make  a  sauce: 
Melt  '4  cup  of  butter,  stir  in  }/4  cup 
of  flour,  then  add  1  cup  of  milk  and 
^2  cup  of  chicken  stock.  (Bouillon- 
cube  stock  does  fine. )  Cook  till  it's 
thickened,  then  salt  and  pepper  it, 
and  add  '  j  a  cup  of  vermouth. 
Pour  the  sauce  over  the  eggs  and  sprin- 
kle it  with  grated  yellow  cheese  or 
Romano  or  Parmesan.  Bake  the  little 
dishes  at  400°  for  10  to  15  minutes. 
Serves  4. 

MUFFINS 

Use  a  package  of  orange  muffin  mix 
and  add  a  half-cupful  of  chopped  wal- 
nuts or  pecans.  They  can  bake  right 
along  with  the  ham  and  eggs. 

MELON  BALLS 

Preferably  fresh,  for  they're  much 
better  than  frozen.  But  they  needn't  be 
balls,  they  could  be  chunks.  Or  strips. 
Or  just  plain  melon. 

Our  hostess  told  me  later  that  she  had 
everything  ready  to  put  in  the  oven  or 
take  out  of  the  refrigerator  by  11  a.m. 
And  indeed,  I  noticed  that  she  was  re- 
laxed enough  to  enjoy  the  champagne 
quite  as  much  as  the  rest  of  us. 

One  other  sort  of  Lunch,  I've  noticed, 
seems  equally  easy  on  the  person  who  is 
giving  it.  This  is  the  Soup-with-Some- 
thing.  The  soup  is  ready  on  the  back  of 
the  stove;  and  the  Something  (dessert, 
or  French  loaf,  or  sandwiches)  needs 
only  putting  in  the  oven  or  on  the  table, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

It  is  best  to  have  a  hard-to-analyze 
soup.  I've  noticed  that  the  knowledge- 
able hostess  seldom  serves  anything  you 
have  a  freezer  full  of,  yourself,  or  at 
least,  if  she  does,  you  don't  recognize  it. 
(And  in  any  case,  the  knowledgeable 
guest  would  never  beam,  "I  simply 
adore  Murgatroyd's  Chowder,  we  have 
it  all  the  time  at  home!"  for  this  would 
say  volumes  about  her  upbringing  or 
downbringing. ) 

This  is  why  you  combine  soups,  or 
doctor  them  conscientiously.  However, 
this  must  be  tempered  with  sense.  If 
you're  going  to  take  half  an  hour  out  of 
your  life  to  make  a  s|)ecial  des,sert,  your 
guests  could  get  along  nicely  with  plain 
frozen  vegetable  soup,  which  is  excellent 
as  is.  You  could  add  .some  fresh  chopped 
cucumber  to  it  at  the  last  minute  if  you 
wanted  to,  but  you  certainly  wouldn't 
hav,'  to. 

SUDDEN  SOUP 

Boil  ail  ingri'dientM  together,  until 
ndiiccd  about  half: 


4  cans  of  chicken 
broth 


1  cup  of  tomato 

juice 
Salt  and  pepper 


Then  add  a  dash  of  sugar,  the  grated 
rind  of  half  an  orange,  and  cup  dry 
vermouth.  Serves  4. 

PHILOSOPHER'S  CHOWDER 

Cook  a  package  of  frozen  chopped 
spinach  in  the  least  possible  water. 
Drain  it.  Then  put  it  in  the  blender 
with  2  cans  of  minced  clams  including 
the  juice  ...  7  or  8  seconds  till  it's 
thoroughly  purged. 

Then  pour  it  into  a  saucepan  and  add 
2  cups  of  light  cream  (or  2  cups  of  whole 
milk  with  a  walnut-size  chunk  of  butter) 
and  bring  it  to  just  below  a  boil.  Season 
it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  spatter  of 
nutmeg.  Good  cold,  too.  Serves  4-6. 

ACAPULCO  BEAN  SOUP 

Actually,  this  is  recognizable  and 
won't  fool  anybody.  But  it's  pleasantly 
picturesque,  and  with  plenty  of  corn 
chips  and  a  melon,  it's  an  attractive 
lunch. 
Combine: 

2  cans  concen-         2  tsp.  chili  powder 
trated  black  bean  Vz  tsp.  dried 
soup  oregano 

2  soup  cans  water     2  Tb.  sherry 

Simmer  it  ten  minutes.  Then  top  it 
with  chopped  green  onions  and  coarsely 
grated  yellow  cheese,  preferably  Ched- 
dar. Serves  4. 

HOT  CHUTNEY  LOAF 

A  matter  of  slicing  a  French  loaf  and 
re-assembling  it. 

Cut  a  small  loaf  of  French  bread  into 
12  slices. 

Mix  a  small  can  of  deviled  ham  with 
J<t  cupful  of  chutney.  Spread  this  on 
half  the  slices,  sharp  Cheddar  on  the 
other  half.  Put  a  tomato  slice  between 
each  two,  then  re-form  the  sandwiches 
into  a  loaf,  wrap  it  in  aluminum  foil, 
and  bake  it  at  425°  for  about  15  min- 
utes. Makes  6  sandwiches. 

The  hostess  from  whom  I  liberated 
this  recipe  served  Daiquiris  first  and  a 
fresh  fruit  salad  with  the  loaf.  I  thought 
it  all  added  up  nicely. 

One  other  point:  knowledgeable  cooks 
are  often  comforting  as  well  as  in- 
formative. 

For  example,  I  once  saw  one  become 
annoyed  at  the  way  her  eggs  poached, 
or  didn't— the  whites  disintegrating 
into  ectoplasmic  wisps.  She  was  annoyed 
not  at  herself  but  at  her  grocer,  for 
selling  her  stale  eggs— which,  she  said, 
was  the  reason  for  their  poor  perform- 
ance. I  was  glad  to  learn  this.  Knowing 
something  isn't  your  fault  can  improve 
the  morale  if  not  the  meal. 

Clearly,  then,  these  knowledgeable 
cooks  can  be  of  assistance.  They  do 
know  some  tidy  little  ways  of  doing 
things,  as  well  as  some  tidy  little  things 
to  do. 

And  all  this  can  be  deceptive.  You 
find  yourself  beginning  to  trust  them. 
Until  they  come  up,  one  day,  with  some- 
thing like,  "It's  no  trouble  at  all  to 
poach  a  bit  of  sole  in  wine,  then  garnish 
it  with  whole  cooked  shrimp  to  serve  as 
a  first  course  and  show  off  your  pretty 
fish  forks!" 

Statements  like  this  make  you  realize 
that  some  of  these  peo|)le  have  a  great 
respect  for  the  truth;  in  fact,  too  much 
respect  to  use  it  just  any  old  time. 

(Another  instulirTienl  of  /'(■(/  lirackcn's 
Ai>ii<  iidi.r  In  December  .liinrital.) 
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CnDihenif  C 'an dies 
li(jJit  lip  irifJi 
Heal  Maf/omuiise . . .  Best  Foods 

What  a  glamorous,  exciting,  romantic  ideal  Light  'n 
luscious  cranberry  "candle"  salads  to  light  up  your 
holiday  table.  They  taste  as  elegant  as  they  look. 
And  they're  a  snap  to  make  with  Best  Foods  Real 
Ma\onnaise.  So  subtly  flavored  it  complements  the  tart 
cranberries.  So  rich  and  creamy  it  blends  velvety  smooth. 
On!\  Best  Foods  has  tiie  taste. ..only  Best  Foods  has 
the  texture  to  make  holiday  da//lers  like  these.  Try  'em. 
You  ll  reallv  set  the  world  on  fire. 


1  (1  pound)  can  wliole  cranberry 

sauce 
1  cup  boiling  water 
1  (3  ounce)  package  strawberr)' 

fla\ored  gelatin 
I  tablespoon  lemon  juice 


14  teaspoon  salt 

1/2  cup  BUST  FOODS® 

Real  Mayonnaise 
1  apple,  diced 
14  cup  chopped  waUiuts 


Bestfoods 

^^^^^^ 


Heat  cranberry  sauce:  strain.  Mix  liquid,  boiling  water  and  gelatin,  stir- 
ring until  completely  dissolved.  Add  lemon  juice  and  salt.  Chill  mixture 
until  slightly  thickened.  .Add  Real  Mayoiuiaise:  beat  with  rotary  beater 
until  flutfv.  Fold  in  reserved  cranberries,  apple  and  nuts.  Stir  and  cliill 
until  sligiuly  thickened.  Fill  sauce  can  full  for  largest  candle.  Spoon 
remaining  mixture  into  assorted  cans  or  glasses.  Chill  until  firm.  Insert 
birthdav  candle  hahcs  into  unmolded  candles.  Makes  6  ser\  ings. 

THIS  IS  NO  PLACE  FOR  "SECOND  BEST"... 
BRING  OLT  THE  BEST  H ITH  BEST  FOODS  REAL  MAYONNAISE 


Sweet  ways  to  cook  up  fun 
with  Nestle's  Morsels! 


ORIGINAL  TOLL  HOUSE®  COOKIES 


TWO-FLAVOR  FUDGE 


Real  Toll  House  Cookies,  Two-Flavor  Fudge,  Chocolate 
Oatmeal  Chews  and  Butterscotch  Thins. . .so  easy  to 
make!  Recipes  are  on  the  card  at  the  right. 


CHOCOLATE  OATMEAL  CHEWS 


BUTTERSCOTCH  THINS 


MeSTLE: 


BUTTERSCOTCH 


TOLL  MOUSE.  MORSELS 


WHY  BAKE  IT? 

Holiday  Pumpkin  Pie... 
home  made  in  a  minute 
with  Knox  and  your 
blender! 

You  add  the  spice  and  everything  nice  so  your 
Knox  Pumpkin  pie  is  homemade  good.  But 
Knox  and  your  blender  make  it  even  quicker 
than  a  mix !  So  why  mess  with  mixes  that  are 
chemicals,  colorings  and  imitation  flavors?  Just 
as  quickly  you  and  Knox  can  whirr  up  a  jiffy 
pate,  mousse,  souffle  or  aspic-the  real  things! 


1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
%  teaspoon  nutmeg 
V4  teaspoon  ginger 
1  cup  heavy  cream 
1  cup  ice  cubes  or  crushed  ice 
9-inch  graham  cracker  crust  or 
pastry  shell 


PUMPKIN  PIE 

2  envelopes  Knox  Unflavored 

Gelatine 
V2  cup  cold  milk 
V:  cup  milk,  heated  to  boiling 
%  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 

2  cups  canned  pumpkin 
V2  teaspoon  salt 

Sprinkle  gelatine  over  cold  milk  In  blender  container.  Allow  to 
stand  while  assembling  other  ingredients.  Then  add  boiling  milk; 
cover  and  process  at  low  speed  until  gelatine  dissolves.  If  any 
gelatine  granules  cling  to  container,  use  rubber  spatula  to  push 
them  into  mixture.  Add  brown  sugar,  pumpkin,  salt,  spices  and 
cream;  cover  and  process  at  high  speed.  Add  ice  cubes  one  at  a 
time.  Process  until  mixture  is  smooth  and  ice  melted.  Chill  about 
5  minutes  and  turn  into  prepared  crust.  Chill  until  firm. 
Yield:  One  9  inch  pie. 


FR£E:  "Blend  n  Gel"  recipe  folder.  Write:  Knox  Gelatine,  Inc ,  Dept.  A-11,  Johnstown,  N.Y. 


idea' 


A  fresh  idea 
from  Pillsbury! 


that's  / 


It's  fun  to  bake  a  special  cake . . . 
and  so  easy  with  two  new  Pills- 
bury  mixes-Pillsbury's  new 
Sour  Cream  Fudge  Cake  Mix  and 
new  Pillsbury  Frost  &  Fill 
Chocolate  Frosting  Mix.  Just  follow 
my  simple  recipe  on  the  card  at  the  left  and  you'll 
have  a  cake  that  disappears  before  you  can 
turn  your  back.  I  say  it's  a  fresh  idea. . .  so  will  you  I 


NEW!  PILLSBURY  ALL  BUTTER,  SOUR  CREAM 
FUDGE  AND  WHIPPING  CREAM  CAKE  MIXES! 

The  only  cake  mixes  with  real  cream  and  butter 
right  in  the  mix.  Try  all  three.  Pillsbury  Sour 
Cream  Fudge  Cake  Mix... Pillsbury  All  Butter 
Cake  Mix. ..and  Pillsbury  Whipping  Cream  Cake 
Mix.  The  best  tasting  cakes  you've  ever  mixed  up. 

NEW!  PILLSBURY  FROST  &  FILL  FROSTING  MIXES! 

Pillsbury's  new  Frost  &  Fill  Frosting  Mixes  whip 
up  creamy  like  whipped  cream.  Spread  on 
smooth.  Taste  light  and  natural.  New  Frost  &  Fill 
Mix— strawberry,  chocolate,  vanilla.  Try  frozen 
parfaits,  too.  They're  a  very  fresh  idea. 


rtDCI  <A«.»  MIS 


WISH-BONE 
CREAMY  ONION 
HALIBUT  BAKE 

Dip  6  halibut  steaks  in  Vz 
cup  of  New  Creamy  Onion 
Dressing.  Then  dip  steaks 
into  mixture  of  1  cup  bread 
crumbs,  1  teaspoon  chopped 
parsley,  2  tablespoons 
grated  Romano  cheese  and 
Vi  teaspoon  paprika.  Bake 
(uncovered)  in  well-buttered 
shallow  baking  pan  about 
IS  minutes  at  500'F.  Serve 
Creamy  Onion  Halibut  Bake. 
And  bite  into  that  nip  of 
sweet  onion. 


Put  the  bite  on  seafood, 

lettuce,  radishes,  cold  meats, 
cucumbers,  tomatoes,  asparagus, 
green  beans,  sandwiches,  cabbage, 
green  peppers  and  baked  potatoes 
with  that  nip  of  sweet  onion. 
New  Creamy  Onion  Dressing. . .  from Wish-Bone! 


Cremora™  gives  you  all 
the  flavor  of  cream . .  .with 
only  11  tiny  calories 

If  you  love  the  rich,  tempting  taste  of  cream  in  your  coffee,  try 
Cremora.  One  level  teaspoon  gives  your  coffee  golden  color  and 
luscious  creamy  flavor. .  .with  less  than  half  the  calories  of  cream. 
Furthermore,  Cremora  is  less  than  half  the  cost  of  cream  and 
keeps  fresh  without  refrigeration.  Try  Cremora— the  non-dairy 
creamer  from  Borden's. 
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How  to  serve  a  tastier  turkey 

and  save  yourself  a  lot  of  fussing 

1 Stuff  it  the  perfectly-seasoned  way  with  Kellogg's 
Croutettes.  These  modern  croutons  give  your  stuffing  the  old- 
fashioned  flavor  of  8  different  seasonings.  They're  made  from  herb- 
seasoned  bread  that's  baked  especially  for  Kellogg's  Croutettes.  Then 
neatly  cubed  and  slowly  oven-toasted.  Just  add  liquids  and  your  stuffing 
is  ready  to  pop  into  your  bird. 

2 Roast  it  the  no-baste  way  under  a  tent  of  Heavy 
Duty  Reynolds  Wrap.  Your  turkey  browns  beautifully  when 
you  cover  it  with  a  tent  of  Heavy  Duty  Reynolds  Wrap.  It  stays  lusciously 
moist  without  the  lift  of  a  basting  spoon.  No  spattered  oven  to  clean, 
either.  And  the  pan  won't  need  scouring  if  you  line  it  first  with  Reynolds 
Wrap— the  foil  that's  oven-tempered  for  flexible  strength. 


Festive  Variation  for  your  stuffing 
Mix  Borden's  None  Such*  Mince  Meat 
with  Croutettes.  Tlie  fruit  and  spices 
add  exciting  new  flavor.  Directions  and 
complete  stuffing  guide  on  Kellogg's 
Croutettes  packages. 


•  1966  by  Kellogg  Company 


BIRDS  BAKED  IN  CLAY 

continued  fr>m  page  119 

BARBECUED  CHICKEN  IN  CLAY 

Thi«  refif)e  in  a  super-quick  version  of 
the  Forum  R*«<'     '     '  f  '  i'  ken 

in  clay  Start  hick- 
cn%  from  thfr  iii  .,;i.r/  i,  / ,  j  ..  ■lerie. 
Wheii  y<<i;  get  done,  you'll  have  a  dra- 
matic |i»r"  .  nfrAc  fit  to  serve  viniting 
royalty  I 


2  (2-lb.)  barbecued 

chickens 
V2  cup  butter  or 

margarine, 

softened 
1  Tb.  dried  basil, 

(optional) 


1  Tb.  parsley, 

chopped 
1  Tb.  cognac 

1  lemon 

2  recipes  Basic 
Baker's  Clay 
(recipe  on 
page  119) 


Allow  2  (2-\\).)  barbecued  chickens  to 
Btand  until  completely  cold.  Mix  '  2  cup 
Mfjftened  butter  or  miirKarinc  with  1  ta- 
blespoon dried  bii.Hil  1  opt  io(i;il  1,  1  table- 
spoon chopiicd  parnley  and  1  lablenpoon 
cognar-  in  a  Hmall  bowl. 


Spread  the  seasoned  butter  between 
the  wing  joints,  leg  joints,  over  the 
breast  and  in  the  body  cavity.  Slash  1 
lemon  in  several  places  and  place  inside 
the  cavity  of  the  chicken.  Wrap  the  bird 
securely  in  foil. 

Roll  out  each  recipe  of  Basic  Baker's 
Clay  (recipe  on  page  119)  about  '  2  inch 
thick  with  a  rolling  pin.  Put  the  foil- 
wrapped  bird  in  the  center.  Mold  the 
clay  around  the  chicken  so  that  all  areas 
are  completely  covered. 

Bake  chicken  in  roasting  pan  for  45 
minutes  in  a  hot  oven  (500').  Break  the 
clay  with  a  mallet,  peel  oflF  the  foil,  and 
carve.  Makes  6  servings. 

BIRDS  IN  CLAY 

Another  version  of  this  classic  dish  is 
served  at  the  Blue  Fox  restaurant  in  San 
Francisco.  There  they  use  deboned 
pheasants,  stufTed  with  wild  rice  which 
has  been  cooked  in  beef  broth,  and 
covered  with  slices  of  boiled  ham  or 
prosciutto  and  truffles  (optional).  Then 
the  pheasants  are  wrapped  in  foil,  and 
in  clay.  After  they're  baked  until  the 
clay  takes  on  a  lovely  golden-brown 
color,  each  guest  gets  half  a  pheasant 
topped  with  a  delicious  chestnut  sauce. 

SHEW-OPP  (Chinese  Roast  Duck) 
(Pictured  on  pages  118-119) 

Dazzle  most  honored  guests  with  this 
Oriental  delight,  oh  clever  hostess.  The 
honey-soy-sauce  glaze  is  admirable ! 

A  famous  chef  didn't  think  it  could  be 
done — cooking  a  duck  in  clay — because 
the  meat  is  so  fatty.  Eureka!  We 
punched  holes  through  the  bottom  side 
of  the  clay  so  the  fat  could  drain  out 
while  it's  cooking. 


1  (5-lb.)  duck 
1  tsp.  salt 
1  (11-oz.)  can 

mandarin  oranges 
%  cup  honey 
%  cup  soy  sauce 


1  tsp.  ground  ginger 
1  tsp.  garlic  salt 
1  recipe  Basic 
Baker's  Clay 
(recipe  on  page 
119) 


Make  shallow  1-inch  cuts  on  the  breast 
and  legs  of  a  5-lb.  duck,  especially  in  the 
more  fatty  areas.  Rub  the  skin  and  the 
cavity  with  1  teaspoon  salt.  Drain  an 
11-oz.  can  of  mandarin  oranges.  Fill  cav- 
ity with  oranges,  skewer  with  toothpicks 
and  tie  with  string. 

In  a  small  mixing  bowl,  blend  H  cup 
honey,  cup  soy  sauce,  1  teaspoon 
ground  ginger  and  1  teaspoon  garlic  salt. 
Save  half  the  sauce  for  glazing  cooked 
duck.  Use  the  other  half  to  brush  the 
skin  of  duck.  Wrap  the  bird  completely 
in  aluminum  foil. 

Roll  out  one  recipe  of  Basic  Baker's 
Clay  (recipe  on  page  119)  into  an  elon- 
gated circle  '  2-inch  thick.  Put  bird  in  the 
center  and  mold  clay  so  duck  is  covered. 
Make  tiny  holes  with  a  fork  through  the 
clay  and  foil  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
duck  to  act  as  vents  for  escaping  fat. 
Bake  at  500"  for  70  minutes.  Open  clay 
by  hitting  smartly  with  a  hammer.  Pull 
back  the  foil  and  pour  the  remainder  of 
the  honey  sauce  over  duck.  Makes  6 
servings. 

CHICKEN  BREASTS  EN  ARGILE 

En  (irgilv  is  French  for  "in  clay,"  and 
these  chicken  breasts,  with  a  sweet-tart 
undercoating,  dramatically  baked  in  clay 
enxelope.s,  are  "trcs  smaht"  as  they  say 
in  Paris.  They  come  out  of  the  clay  very 
tender,  moist  and  utterly  delicious. 


1  tsp.  chopped 

chives 
1  tsp.  salt 
V2  tsp.  cayenne 

pepper 
y*  tsp.  ground 

nutmeg 


3  chicken  breasts, 

split 
1  recipe  Blsic 

Baker's  Clay 

(recipe  on 

page  119) 


In  a  small  bowl,  combine  t^  cup  meltei 
butter  or  margarine,  2  beaten  egg  yolks 
1  tablespoon  sugar,  1  tablespoon  whis 
key,  1  teaspoon  chopped  chives,  1  tea 
spoon  salt,  '  2  teaspoon  cayenne  peppt> 
and  ,'4  teaspoon  ground  nutmeg.  Di; 
each  chicken  breast  in  egg  mixture  ani 
wrap  the  breast  in  foil. 

Divide  baker's  clay  in  6  pieces.  Ro! 
out  each  large  enough  to  make  an  eii 
velope  for  each  breast  half.  Fold  th' 
edges  of  the  clay  and  seal  tightly  b; 
moistening  the  seams  of  the  clay.  Bak 
40  minutes  in  a  hot  oven  i450").  Plac 
each  "envelope"  of  clay  in  a  napkii 
before  breaking  open  the  clay  casing 
to  avoid  splattering  of  clay  pieces.  Make 
6  servings. 


SAUERKUCKEN 

Sauerbraten  is  one  of  the  most  famoi; 
German  dishes — the  beef  for  it  mus 
marinate  for  three  days.  This  is  Saue 
kiicken—msiAe  with  a  deliciously  stuflfe 
chicken  that  does  all  its  marinatin 
u7!i7«  it's  cooking  inside  the  clay. 


For  Stuffing: 
2  large,  raw 

potatoes,  peeled 

and  diced 
1/3  cup  chopped 

celery 
V3  cup  chopped 

onions 
2  Tb.  butter  or 

margarine 
1  cup  bread  crumbs 

(preferably  rye 

bread) 
V*  cup  raisins 
1  Tb.  poultry 

seasoning 


Vz  tsp.  ground 

cloves 
For  Chicken 

1  (5-lb.)  chicken 
3  Tb.  graham 

cracker  crumbs 

2  Tb.  molasses  1 
2  Tb.  wine  vinegar  I 
1  tsp.  sugar  * 
1  tsp.  ground 

ginger 
1  recipe  Basic 
Baker's  Clay 
(recipe  on 
page  119) 


Saute  2  large  raw  diced  potatoes,  '  3  cu 
chopped  celery  and  cup  choppe 
onions  in  2  tablespoons  butter  or  mai 
garine  until  onions  are  golden  brown.  Re 
mo\-e  from  heat  and  add  1  cup  rye  brea' 


crumbs,  I4  cup  raisins. 


{contiu  ited 


V*  cup  melted 
butter  or 
margarine 


2  egg  yolks,  beaten 
1  Tb.  sugar 
1  Tb.  whiskey  or 
orange  juice 


HOW  TO  IV1AKE 
A  DUCK  IN  CLAY 


Shape  clay  around  the  body  of  the 
duck  and  moisten  the  seams  with  a 
little  water  to  seal  completely.  Using 
about  a  tablespoon  of  clay  apiece, 
mold  feather-like  wings  and  attach  to 
the  side  of  the  duck.  Then  take  an 
empty  4-ounce  tomato  paste  or  juice 
can  and  cut  ofT  both  ends.  With  a 
pair  of  tin  shears  snip  an  inch-and-a- 
half-long  rectangle  out  of  the  can  and 
bend  upward  isee  illustratioti  1.  Stuff 
the  inside  with  foil,  making  a  little 
rounded  top  for  one  end  of  the  can. 
Now  cover  the  can  with  clay,  formniK 
a  head  and  a  beak.  .Xttach  to  body  of 
duck  and  build  up  clay  around  can  to 
simulate  a  neck. 
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We're  so  fussy,  we 
even  have  a  guy 
who  picks  through 

the  bananas  picked 
by  the  guy  who 
picked  through  the 

bananas  the 
pickers  picked. 


ChiqyitQ  'J  o  fegi)tered  tfodemark  of  Uniied  Fruit  Company 


RICE 


Au  Gratin! 


COULDN'T  BE  EASIER  .  .  .  couldn't  be  temptin'-er  .  .  .  couldn't  be  a  happier 
change!  Rice  Au  Gratin  ...  or  nutritious  rice  that's  been  easy-fixed  lots  of  other 
family-pleasing  ways.  You  don't  even  have  to  wash  the  rice.  It's  clean-grown 
for  you  right  here  in  the  USA. 


RICE  AU  GRATIN.  Heap  3  c.  hot 
cooked  rice  m  baking  dish;  sprinkle 
with  c.  diced  choo-.e.  Place  In  mod. 
(350*  F.)  oven  for  a  fo//  min.,  t  M  '  i  r.r.',e 
melts.  Unessential  but 
Brown  a  crumbled  slice  of  i  ,  ;  ] 
with  y,  t»p.  ci/rry  powder  in  i  fbsp, 
butter.  Serve  ovf.f  rlro  .5  serving  >. 

£aj/,  delici  .atlit,  nutriUoui 
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SEND  INI  46  people-tested 
rice  recipes,  many  color  pic- 
tures. Desserts,  casseroles, 
meat-and-vegetable  accom- 
paniments—including Rice 
Lyonnaise,  Hash  Brown, 
Deviled  Rice.  Just  25<.  Rice 
Council,  Box  22802,  Houston, 
Texas,  77027.  JiVu^l 


.  RICE  la  your  mo$l  useful  food  I 


BIRDS  BAKED  IN  CLAY  couiinued 

1  tablespoon  poultry  seasoning  and  '  j 
teaspoon  ground  doves.  Fill  chicken  with 
stuffing.  Skewer  with  toothpicks  and  tie 
together  with  string. 

In  a  small  mixing  bowl,  combine  3 
tabiespoon.s  graham  cracker  crumbs,  2 
tablespoons  molasses,  2  tablespoons 
wine  vinegar,  1  teaspoon  sugar  and  1 
teaspoon  ground  ginger.  Brush  over 
chicken  and  cover  with  aluminurn  foil. 

Roll  out  1  recipe  Basic  Baker's  Clay 
in  a  circle  '  2  inch  thick.  Placing  chicken 
in  the  middle,  shape  the  clay  to  the 
figure  of  the  chicken.  Seal  seams  by 
moistening  slightly.  Roast  at  500°  for  70 
minutes.  At  the  table,  set  the  Sciiier- 
kiicken  in  a  deep  dish,  so  you  don't  splash 
yourself  when  you  break  the  clay— it's 
very  juicy.  Open  clay  mold  with  ham- 
mer. Serves  6. 

WEE  BIRDIE  IN  A  PARCEL 

These  Cornish  game  hens  are  a  bit  of 
Scottish  whimsy— each  brushed  with 
an  herb-  and  port-flavored  glaze,  and 
wrapped  in  its  own  little  envelope.  Half 
the  fun  is  letting  everyone  break  open 
his  own  parcel  with  a  small  hammer  or 
nut  cracker. 


6  (12-oz.)  Cornish 

game  hens 
V2  cup  butter  or 

margarine, 

softened 
3  Tb.  port  wine 

(or  lemon  juice) 


1  Tb.  savory 

2  tsp.  celery  salt 

1  tsp.  onion 
powder 

2  recipes  Basic 
Baker's  Clay 
(recipe  on 
page  119) 


Tie  together  the  legs  of  6  (12-07..)  Cor- 
nish game  hens  so  they  are  in  a  compact 
shape.  Combine  '  2  cup  softened  butter 
or  margarine,  3  tablespoons  port  wine 
(lemon  juice  may  be  substituted),  1  ta- 
blespoon savory,  2  teaspoons  celery  salt 
and  1  teaspoon  onion  powder  in  a  small 
bowl.  Brush  herb-butter  generously  over 
skin.  Cover  with  aluminum  foil. 

Make  2  recipes  of  Basic  Baker's  Clay. 
Make  each  batch  separately  as  you  need 
it,  because  the  clay  will  harden  if  it's  left 
sitting  too  long. 

Divide  each  batch  into  3  parts.  Roll 
in  squares  '  9  inch  thick.  Slit  the  corners 
of  the  clay.  Wrap  each  bird  as  if  in  an 
envelope,  with  one  side  overlapping  an- 
other. Seal  seams  by  moistening.  Bake  in 
a  hot  oven  (500°)  for  50  minutes.  Trans- 
fer bird  to  napkin-covered  plate  and  fold 
napkin  ends  over  birds.  Pass  around  a 
small  hammer  or  heavy  nutcracker  for 
each  person  to  crack  open  clay.  Makes 
6  servings. 

MEXICAN  CHICKEN  MOLE  IN  CLAY 

This  most  famous  of  Mexican  dishes 
may  have  originated  in  the  time  of 
Montezuma  and  the  Aztecs.  The  nuns  at 
the  Santa  Rosa  convent  in  Puebla  em- 
bellished it  to  please  a  visiting  viceroy. 
Thus  the  authentic  recipe  is  as  long  and 
complicated  as  a  good  mystery  story. 

This  quick  adaptation,  cooked  in  clay, 
has  the  all-important  bitter  chocolate. 
(We  used  the  handy  premelted  kind.) 
Strangely  enough,  when  it's  cooked,  it 
doesn't  taste  chocolaty  at  all  just 
delicious. 


3  strips  bacon 
V*  cup  bacon 

drippings 
2  Tb.  peanut  butter 
1  (1-oz.)  pkg. 

premelted 

chocolate 
1  Tb.  chili  powder 
1  Tb.  sugar 
1  tsp.  cinnamon 
1  (5-lb.)  chicken 


1  recipe  Basic 
Baker's  Clay 

(on  page  119),  but 
substitute 
turmeric  for  the 
poultry  seasoning 

f(ff  mn/it  f,au(:v 

2  cups  tomato  juice 
1  (6-oz.)  can  tomato 

paste 
1  tsp.  cinnamon 
ttp.  salt 


Brown  3  strips  bacon  in  skillet.  Pour  ntl 
'(t  cup  bacon  drippings  and  sa^e  hin  iin 
strips  for  later  use. 

Blend  together  the  H  cup  bacon  drip- 
pings, 2  tablespoons  peanut  butter,  l 
1 1-oz.)  pkg.  premelted  chocolate,  1  ta- 
blespoon chili  powder,  1  tablespooi 
sugar  and  1  teaspoon  cinnamon.  Beat 
until  mixture  resembles  a  thick  choco 
late  syrup.  Cover  the  chicken  with  ar 
even  layer  of  the  mixture.  Encloa 
chicken  in  foil. 

Roll  out  1  recipe  Basic  Baker's  Claj 
(but  substitute  turmeric  for  the  poul 
try  seasoning)  in  a  circle  '2  incl 
thick.  Cover  the  bird  with  the  clay 
moistening  seams.  Bake  in  500°  oven  foi 
70  minutes.  While  the  meat  is  cooking 
make  mole  sauce  from  2  cups  tomat< 
juice,  1  (6-oz.)  can  tomato  paste,  1  tea 
spoon  cinnamon,  '  2  teaspoon  salt  and 
crumbled  strips  bacon.  Simmer  for  1( 
minutes.  Open  clay  by  hitting  with 
hammer.  Transfer  to  a  serving  platte 
and  pour  sauce  over  it.  Makes  6  servings 

TURKEY  KINCAID 

This  dish  was  inspired  by  a  recipe  sen 
to  us  by  Virginia  O'Neill  of  Flint,  Mich 
She  warns,  "When  you  remove  thj 
turkey,  it  will  be  as  black  as  the  devil' 
hip  pocket.  Don't  panic,  and  don' 
throw  it  away.  The  meat  will  be  whita 
crammed  with  a  wild,  strange,  gidd- 
flavor  that  passes  description.  Cut 
with  a  spoon." 

In  the  sweet-savory  stuffing  of  Turke;! 
Kincaid,  we've  used  a  new  herbs-foij 
butter  seasoning  that  combines  a  rain 
bow  of  spices  in  one  bottle.  If  you  can'; 
find  it  at  your  market,  substitute  for  thl 
herbs-for-butter  seasoning  the  foUowinj 
mixture:  1  '  2  tablespoons  parsley  flaked 


crushed,  J  2  teaspoon  white  pepper, 


teaspoon  nutmeg,  '  2  teaspoon  grouni 
ginger,  V4  teaspoon  cinnamon,  ^^  tea 
spoon  ground  cloves  and  '4  teaspooi 
coriander.  Blend  until  ingredients  ar 
well  mixed  together. 


For  stuffing: 
1  (8V2-OZ.)  can 

crushed 

pineapple 
1  (5-oz.)  can  water 

chestnuts,  sliced 
1  apple,  diced 

1  orange,  diced 

2  tsp.  herb-butter 
seasoning 
(alternative  given 
above) 

lb.  ground  veal 
1  (8  oz.)  pkg. 
seasoned  stuffing 


For  turkey: 
l(8-lb.)baby  turkei 
1  egg,  beaten 
1  tsp.  prepared 
mustard 

1  tsp.  lemon  juice 
V2  tsp.  garlic  salt 

2  recipes  Basic 
Baker's  Clay 
(recipe  on 
page  119) 


In  a  large  bowl,  combine  1  (8 '  2-oz.)  ca 
crushed  pineapple,  1  (5-oz.)  can  dice 
water  chestnuts,  1  diced  apple,  1  dice 
orange,  2  teaspoons  herb-butter  ses 
soning  (if  you  can't  find  it,  see  not 
above),  ^\  pound  ground  veal  and  1  {( 
oz. )  pkg.  seasoned  stuffing.  Use  to  stuff 
(8-lb.)  baby  turkey.  Close  opening  wit 
toothpicks  and  lace  together  with  strin 

In  a  small  bowl,  mix  1  beaten  egg, 
teaspoon  prepared  mustard,  1  teaspoo 
lemon  juice  and  '  2  teaspoon  garlic  sal 
Brush  o\^er  skin  of  turkey.  Cover  wit 
aluminum  foil  securely. 

To  wrap  turkey  in  clay,  prepare 
batches  of  Basic  Baker's  Clay,  makir 
each  batch  separately.  Roll  each  into 
large  c  ircle  about  '  2  inch  thi<  k.  Put  t\ 
bird  in  the  center  of  one  circle,  niol 
up  around  Ijottom  of  bird;  cover  top  wil 
I  he  second  half.  Seal  .s»'ams  by  moistol 
iiig.  Hake  in  500'  oven  for  one  hour  Wl 
a  half.  If  clay  bccomcH  too  brown,  COVi 
willi  foil  the  last  half  hour.  Use  a 
mcr  to  break  the  clay.  I'eel  olf  foil  an 
carve.  Serves  (i.  BN 
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If  youVe  not  wearing 
Wind  Song  Sheer  Essence, 

you're  missing  something. 

Its  the  body  lotion  parfumee 
that  wraps  you  in  a  robe  of  Wind  Song, 
the  fragrance  that  whispers 
your  message.  Clings  to  you  all  over 
for  hours.  L^ves  you  silkened,  soft. 


Wind  Song  "B^^^kcz- 

body  lotion  parfumee 

new  from  Prince  Matchabelli* 


^WAII  COOKBOOK 

itinued  from  page  122 

C  PUU  PUUS  TRAY 

le  elegant  and  elaborate  puu 
or  hors  d'oeuvres  tray 
bolizes  the  gathering  of  the 
linar>'  arts  of  the  various 
opies  of  Hawaii.  Many  dif- 
t  Hawaiian  delicacies  are 
ged  around  a  puu  puu 
a  little  hibachi  filled  with 
t  coals  or  a  hollowed  pine- 
pie  in  which  a  can  of  canned 
has  been  placed.  Guests 
spear  pineapple  chunks 
d  bite-sized  bits  of  food  on 
iwers  and  heat  thorn  over 
eminiaturevolcano— or  they 
Q  dip  the  chunks  into  rum, 
sugar  and  glaze  them  over 
;  tire.  Other  hors  d'oeuvres 
m  the  tray  may  be  scooped 
and  eaten  in  tiny  Ko- 
in    pancake-Equinox  hors 
■)eu\Tes. 

•  ANTERS 
^ESH  PINEAPPLE 

I  flaming  pineapple  shell  is 
dramatic  centerpiece  to 
ur  puu  puuf  tray  .  .  .  the 
olcano"  over  which  guests 
at  or  sugar-glaze  hors 
leuvres  they  have  selected. 

ish  pineapple 
4n  canned  heat 
tip  rum 
lip  sugar 
tl.  small 
imboo  skewers 

Cut  across  the  pineapple  6-7 
hes  from  its  base.  Use  a 
all,  sharp  paring  knife  and 
nove  the  fruit  portion  of  the 
pple  without  cutting  the 
d.  Cut  pineapple  meat  into 
e-sized  chunks  and  chill. 
Using  the  hollowed  pineap>- 
»ith  a  can  of  canned  heat 
it  as  a  centerpiece,  arrange 
»und  it  bowls  of  sugar  and 
n,  pineapple  chunks  and 
!wers.  Light  the  canned 
It.  Spear  a  pineapple  chunk 
tidbit  from  the  puu  puu* 
ly,  dip  it  into  the  bowl  of 
s,  then  into  the  stigar,  and 
it  over  the  fire. 


IINESE  ROAST 
OK  (Char  Sui) 

«  c-an  prepare  lots  of  this  in 
vance.  Freeze  till  ready  to 
i.  Ser\  e  cold  or  heated  over 
me.  Or,  for  an  entree,  mLx 
ne  with  vegetables:  celer>- 
}bage,  bok  choy,  snow  peas, 
Bhrooms,  green  beans,  wa- 
chestnuts,  or  use  as  a  gar- 
fa  for  fried  rice  and  soups. 


butt,  4-5  pounds 
p  brown  sugar 
abiespoon  salt 
cup  hoisin  sauce 
cup  honey 
easpoons  soy 
.auce 

'    ablespoons  sherry 

ablespoons  red  bean  curd 
nam  yue) 

saspoon  monosodium 
ilutamate 

ablespoons  red  food 
oloring 

teaspoon  5  spices 
:up  water 

..'.'jve  meat  from  pork  butt, 

Fig  meat  into  strips  1 '  2 
i  thick  and  4—6  inches 


and  let  stand  for  15  minutes.  Combine  rest 
of  the  ingredients.  Marinate  pork  strips  in 
this  sauce  overnight  in  refrigerator.  Place 
pork  strips  on  rack  over  pan  of  water 
and  roast  in  moderate  350'  oven  for  1 
hour.  Turn  pork  over  after  half  hour  and 
baste  with  remaining  sauce.  Cut  pork 
strips  into  ^-inch-thick  slices.  The  pork 
will  have  a  lovely  ruby-red  color.  Makes 
•3-4  pounds. 


SHRIMPS 

A  wonderfully  pungent  and  Oriental-tast- 
ing hors  d'oeu%Te.  Try  a  nibble  of  cold  fresh 
pineapple  following  a  bite  of  it. 


pound  fresh 
shrimp,  shelled 
and  cleaned 
1  tablespoon  oil 
1  clove  garlic, 
minced 


1  teaspoon  finely 
chopped  ginger 

1  teaspoon  chopped 
scallions 

V2  teaspoon  salt 


Heat  oil  in  frjing  pan  over  medium  high 
heat.  Add  garlic,  ginger,  scallions,  salt  and 
shrimp.  Cook,  stirring  briskly  till  shrimps 
are  pink  and  just  cooked.  Remove,  place 
in  bowl.  Makes  about  12. 

KOREAN  EQUINOX  HORS 
D'OEUVRES  (Ku  Jui-pan) 

These  liny  pancakes  were  once  served  only 
at  the  time  of  the  spring  (corUinued) 


HAWAII  continued 

equinox  at  the  royal  palace  in  Korea. 
Now  you  can  eat  them  all  year  round  at 
home.  Serve  with  dishes  of  vegetables, 
meats,  seafoods.  Wrap  around  tidbits  and 
eat  like  tacos. 


IVa  cups  flour 
1  egg 

1  cup  water 


Va  teaspoon  salt_ 
Parsley 


Combine  egg,  water,  salt  and  beat  till 
blended.  Add  flour  and  beat  till  the  batter 
is  smooth.  Drop  batter  by  spoonfuls  on  a 
hot,  greased  frying  pan.  The  pancakes 
should  be  very  thin.  Turn  them  be- 
fore they  brown.  Continue  baking  until 
the  other  side  is  cooked  but  not  brown. 
With  a  round  cutter,  cut  them  into  3- 
inch  circles.  Makes  about  30  pancakes. 
Serves  8-10. 


CARROTS  AND  BAMBOO  SHOOTS 

Put  these  in  pretty  dishes.  Eat  them 
with  your  fingers  or  wrapped  in  a  little 
Korean  pancake. 


2  carrots  cut  into 
matchstick  strips 

1  large  bamboo 
shoot  or  6  young 
shoots  cut  into 
thin  strips 


Monosodium 
gtutamate 
Salt 


Tupperware  knows  a  great  place 
to  do  your  gift  shopping.  — 

-  Yow  place.  '•^l 


for  ^yrup.  {Z) 
mak'  7  hrjliday 
It  in- 
8  CV. 


What  could  be 
easier  than 
gift  shop- 
ping in 
your  own 
home?  At  a 
.y"^  Tupnorware 
om»tnin(f  for 
'xample: 
'  t,  with 
and 
for 


(3) 


For  baking  pies,  cookies,  cakes,  or  mix- 
ing Yuletide  pudding,  there's  the  Mix- 
N-Bake  Set.  It  comes  complete  with 
three  mixing  bowls  and  a  .set  of  four 
Spice  Shakers.  (4)  The  Bread-N-But- 
ter  Set  features  the  Jumbo  Bread 
Server,  a  1-lb.  Saver,  plus  the  Suzette, 
for  storing  and  serving  jams  and  jel- 
lies. (5)  The  kids  will  love  Tupper 
Toys.  The  Bird  Watcher  is  educational 
and  fun.  It  makes  either  a  bird  house 
or  a  feeder.  And  with  the  Build-O-Fun 
SV  t,  hoys  r.-in  make  trucks,  train.s, 
arid  girls  can  make  doll-lioiisc 


and  December  31, 
you  can  get  the 
Syroco  Wall  Clock 
and  Matching 
Sconces,  at  right. 
If  sales  are  over 
$75  and  two  other 

parties  are  arranged  as  a  result  of 
yours,  you  get  the  clock  as  a  gift.  And  if 
sales  are  over  .$100  and  two  parties  re- 
sult, you  get  the  sconces,  too.  Give  your 
local  Tupperware  distributor  a  call 
today.  Just  look  in  the  Yellow  Pages 
under"Hou.stwares."Or  justdropa  line 
w  ;  ire.  And  if  you  have  a  "TuppiHWARf  ^  to:  Tupperware  Interna- 
Tupijerware  Party  at  your    '  ^^»E6>,tional  Headouarters,  Dept.  i,, 

house  between  October  31  ★    "'">,  [ Orlando,  Florida  32802. 


•'•'ttiiitn 


Stir-fry  carrots  in  hot,  grease 
frying  pan  over  meiium-hig 
flame.  When  carrot  change 
color,  add  2  tablespoons  wate 
cover  and  lower  heat.  Cook  fc 
2  more  minutes.  Season  wit 
salt  and  monosodium  gluti 
mate.  Arrange  in  a  dish. 

In  cooking  bamboo  shool 
follow  same  cooking  procedui 
as  for  carrots  but  stir-fry  onl 
for  a  total  of  3  minutes.  Set 
son  and  arrange.  ' 

This  wonderful  cold-beef  dij 
is  also  an  excellent  entr< 
served  with  crisp,  raw  vegi 
tables.  In  Korea,  where  tl 
dish  originated,  the  usual  a< 
companiment  is  narrow  stri| 
of  fresh  pear.  For  an  hoi 
d'oeuvre  use  it  like  a  dip  or  i 
a  filling  for  Korean  Equine 
pancakes. 

ISLAND  STEAK  TARTAR 

IV2  pounds  lean  sirloin  steak 
or  top  round,  twice  ground 
or  cut  Into  matchstick  strips 

2  tablespoons  soy  sauce 

1  tablespoon  sugar 

V2  tablespoon  sesame  seed  oi 

V2  teaspoon  salad  oil 

1  tablespoon  chopped  scallloi' 

Vi  teaspoon  monosodium 
glutamate 

Vz  clove  garlic,  minced 

V«  teaspoon  pepper 

Toasted  sesame  seeds 

Watercress,  radishes  or  pear  ■ 

This  may  be  prepared  ahea 
Place  all  ingredients  excei 
steak  into  a  bottle.  Shal 
well.  Add  to  ground  or  slict 
sirloin  steak.  Mix  well  wil 
fingers  and  arrange  on  platti 
with  watercress,  radishes 
any  sharp  flavored  vegetabl 
Chill  for  a  few  hours  befo 
serving.  Plain  toast,  crackei 
rye  bread  and  other  convei 
tional  cocktail  breads  mt 
also  be  served  with  this  dis 
Ser\-es  6-8. 

ABALONE 

In  Hawaii,  the  natives  pi( 
these  in  their  shells,  right 
the  ocean  rocks.  You  migl 
like  to  serve  the  abalone  col 
in  thin  strips  in  a  clean  cla 
shell,  or  shell-shaped  dish, 
ranged  in  the  fish  liquid.  C 
abalone  into  thin  strips.  . 
range  in  its  own  liquid. 

SPICY  SWEET-SOUR  SAUCE 
(Duck  Sauce) 

Set  some  in  a  bowl  on  the  p 
puus  tray  ...  a  delicious  d 
for  all  meats  and  seafoods.  Y 
can  fix  it  ahead  and  keep  sor 
for  later  by  pouring  the  h 
sauce  into  hot,  sterilized  jai 
Seal  at  once. 

IV2  pounds  fresh  red  plums 

1  (11-oz.)  box  dried  apricots 

2  cups  peeled  apple  slices 
2Vt  cups  white  wine  vinegar 
V2  pound  brown  sugar 
V2  cup  white  sugar 
V2  can  pimientos,  chopped 
1  tablespoon  chopped  fresh  e 

candied  ginger 

1  cup  honey 

2  teaspoons  salt 
2  cloves  garlic,  minced 

Peel  plums,  remove  stones,  ai 
cut  into  chunks.  Combine  wi 
rest  of  the  ingredients  ai 
bring  to  a  boil.  Dower  heatBl 


\  whole  pieces  of  fruit  that  remain. 

rrect  seasoning  to  taste  as  the  tartness 
resh  fruit  varies.  If  a  thinner  and 
.  ter  sauce  is  preferred,  add  honey  and 
■  r  to  taste.  Pour  into  hot  sterilized 
iind  seal  at  once.  Makes  about  4 


}RS  D'OEUVRES  TRAY 

.  following  five  recipes  all  make  de- 
ful  finger  food  .  .  .  delectable  bite- 
1  goodies  to  pick  up  and  eat. 

IRRIED  MEAT  TURNOVERS 

~e  may  be  made  ahead  and  frozen, 
movers  are  frozen,  defrost  for  1  hour 
re  warming.  Warm  in  400°  oven  for 
.;iutes  before  serving. 


Preheat  oven  to  425°.  On  lightly 
floured  board,  roll  out  dough  to  J4  inch 
( be  e.xact )  thickness.  Cut  into  3-inch  cir- 
cles. Place  scant  teaspoon  of  filling  on 
semicircle.  Fold  dough  over  filling, 
dampen  edges  with  spoon  wet  with  wa- 
ter and  press  the  edges  together  firmly, 
sealing  in  the  filling.  Press  edges  with 
a  fork  to  secure  crescents.  Prick  the  tops 
with  fork. 

Place  on  ungreased  cookie  sheet  and 
bake  for  15  minutes  or  till  light  brown. 
Makes  about  2  dozen. 


HAWAIIAN  SEA  "ANEMONES" 

In  the  morning,  make  shrimp  balls, 
roll  in  vermicelli.  Cover  with  foil  and  re- 
frigerate. Deep  fry  just  before  serving. 


V2  pound  raw 

shrimp,  shelled 

and  finely 

chopped 
2  tablespoons 

scallions,  white 

part  only,  finely 

chopped 
5  water  chestnuts, 

chopped 


1  teaspoon  sherry 

1  teaspoon  salt 
IVz  teaspoons 

cornstarch 
V«  bunch  oriental 
vermicelli  (bean 
thread)  cut  into 
1-inch  lengths 

2  cups  vegetable  oil 


Combine  first  six  ingredients.  Scoop  a 


heaping  teaspoon  of  shrimp  mixture  and 
shape  into  round  balls.  Roll  balls  into  cut 
vermicelli,  pressing  lightly  till  they  are 
covered  with  transparent  threads.  Deep 
fry  these  shrimp  balls  in  hot  oil.  The 
vermicelli  will  puff  up,  turn  white  and 
crisp  when  cooked.  Serve  hot  and  crisp 
balls  immediately. 

The  vermicelli  will  not  puff  up  if  the 
temperature  of  the  oil  is  not  correct  for 
frying.  Test  first  with  few  strands  vermi- 
celli. Makes  about  a  dozen. 

(continued) 


lunces  cream 
:heese,  room 
:emperature 
cup  butter,  room 
.emperature 
:  cups  flour 
teaspoon  salt 
:ablespoons 
outter 

up  onions,  finely 
rhopped 


V*  pound 
mushrooms, 
finely  chopped 
1  cup  ground  pork 
1  tablespoon  sherry 
1  tablespoon  soy 

sauce 
V;  teaspoon  sugar 
1  teaspoon  curry 
powder 
teaspoon  salt 
IV2  teaspoons 
cornstarch 

nliine  cream  cheese,  butter,  flour  and 
It  and  work  with  fingertips  till  cheese 
d  butter  are  blended  into  the  flour, 
nead  ituo  ball  and  chill  for  at  least  1 
•ur.  -Melt  butter  in  skillet.  .\dd  onions, 
ushrooms  and  cook  till  onions  are 
insparent.  Place  in  mixing  bowl.  Cook 
•rk  in  skillet,  stirring  often.  When  pork 
anges  color,  add  sherry,  soy  sauce, 
gar,  curry  powder  and  salt.  Mix  well 
d  cook  for  a  few  more  minutes.  Sprin- 
e  cornstarch  over  meat.  Combine  with 
ushrooms  and  onions  and  stir  till  com- 
etely  mixed.  Cool  meat  filling  before 
ing. 


(^ake  every meat,  any meal -holiday ^lanipurous 

andss\/el0^aoin^it 


Start  with  any  meat.  Serve  it  with  Betty  Crocker's  Cheddar-y  Au  Gratin  Potatoes. 

Or,  try  creamy  Scalloped  Potatoes.  Either  way  you  win  with  a  delicious 
change  of  pace.  Just  three  minutes  MSS^k^T^  WlfSSSKK^J^k 

from  box  to  oven — and  even  a 

Tuesday  night  supper  becomes  IH3nilililif  il  Wi\ 

something  special.  Prove  it. 

Clip  the  coupon. 


minutes  or  until 
.1  brown.  Remove 
Scs.  Sprinkle  each 
blespoon  chopped 
rces  2  loaves,  which 


IV2  tsp.  salt 
'.'i  tsp.  pepper 
4  tsp.  nutmeg 
4  cup  butter  or 
margarine 


REAR  ENTRY  LAUNDRY 


'fe  a  large  quantity 
of  coffee  when  you  don't 
own  a  large  coffee  urn. 

1  lb.  regular-grind 

coffee,  about  6  cups 
2V2  gallons  boiling  water 

Tie  with  a  string  1  lb.  (about  6  cups) 
regular-grind  coffee  in  a  large  (36  by  36- 
inch)  oheesedoth  or  muslin  bag. 

Drop  bag  into  a  large  kettle  or  boiler 
containing  2 '  o  gallons  of  boiling  water. 
Leave  a  long  string  hanging  over  the  top 
of  the  kettle.  Cover.  Reduce  heat  so  that 
the  coffee  does  not  boil.  Simmer  about  1 
minute  longer.  Remove  from  heat.  Let 
stand  in  a  warm  place  at  least  10  min- 
utes. Plunge  coffee  bag  2  or  3  times  up 
and  down  in  the  coffee,  and  then  dis- 
card. Because  there  is  no  spigot  use  a 
large  soup  ladle  to  serve.  Makes  2} 5 
gallons— 40  cups.  {continued^ 
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CROWD  coniinued 

GLACE  ORANGE  CREAM  TART 


2  (S'^'z-oz.)  pkg. 
ready-mixed 
graham-cracker- 
crumb-crust  mix 

cr 

2  (8-inch) 
prepared  graham- 
cracker-crumb 
pie  shells 

2  (3I4-OZ.)  pkg. 
vanilla  pudding 


and  pie  filling  mix 

1  Tb.  grated  orange 
rind 

2  large  oranges, 
peeled  and 
sectioned. 

or  1  (11-oz.)  can 
mandarin  orange 
sections,  drained 
1  {3-oz.)  pkg.  lemon 
gelatin 


Make2  (9-inch)  pieshellsfrom2(6  }-2-oz.) 
pkg.  ready-mixed 
graham-cracker-criimb- 
crust  mix.  Press  mLxrure 
around  base  and  sides  of 
plate  to  form  shell.  Bake 
at  350=  for  10  minutes. 
Remove  and  cool.  Or 
use  2  (8-9-inch  1  pre- 
pared graham- cracker- 
crumb  pie  shells. 

Meanwhile,  prepare  2 
(314-oz.^  pkg.  vanilla 
pudding  and  pie  filling 
mix  according  to  pack- 
age directions.  Stir  in  1 
Tbsp.  grated  orange 
rind.  Cool  very  well  be- 
fore dividing  evenly  be- 
tween 2  pie  shells. 
Decorate  each  pie  with 
1  orange,  sectioned,  or 
half  of  a  f  11-oz.  1  can  of 
mandarin  orange  sec- 
tions, drained.  ChilL 

Make  1  i3-oz.i  pkg. 
lemon  gelatin  according 
to  label  directions.  Chill 
until  semi-set.  Spoon  1 
cup  of  gelatin  mixture 
over  top  of  each  pie. 
Chill  pie  until  gelatin  is 
set  firmly.  Makes  2 
i9-inch)  pies,  to  serve  12. 

LADIES"  SHOWER 

This  menu  is  ideal  for  a 
wedding  shower,  engage- 
ment shower,  women's 
club  luncheon,  garden 
part>-,  even  a  birthday 
party — anjthing  festive, 
elegant  and  feminine. 

The  food  is  as  pretty 
as  the  decorations — es- 
pecially the  golden  pie- 
crust half-moons  filled 
with  a  subtly  flavored 
ham-and- mushroom 
mixture.  The  dessert  of 
tiny  meringues  is  served 
with  Love  Fluff  (a  rasp- 
b«Ty  whip ),  the  pretti- 
iest  pink  imaginable. 

Although  it  looks 
elaborate,  this  meal  is 
■  e.-y  eas>-.  The  rasp- 
oerr.  whip  co'^Id  be 
made  days  ahead,  the 
meringues  made  the  day 
before  and  stored,  cov- 
ered, in  a  dry,  cool  place  (not  the  refrig- 
erator), or  bought. 

LADIES'  SHOWER  MENU 
HALF-MOON  HAM  PIES,  MADEIRA  SAUCE 


Saute  2  cups  diced  mushrooms  in  ^  2  cup 
hot  butter  or  margarine  for  2  or  3  min- 
utes or  until  lightly  browned.  Combine 
mushrooms  and  4  cups  diced  (into  '2- 
inch  cubes  >  cooked  ham.  .\dd  1  teaspoon 
salt,  '  2  teaspoon  all-spice,  '  2  teaspoon 
sage  or  th>-me,  '4  teaspoon  pepper.  Mix 
well.  Set  aside. 

Prepare  separately  2  lO-oz."!  pack- 
ages pie-crust  mix  according  to  package 
directions.  Di%-ide  each  ball  of  dough  in 
half  and  roll  out.  From  the  4  rolls  of  pie 


Combine  in  a  saucepan  2  (lO^-oz.) 
cans  beef  graN'j-  and  '4  cup  Madeira 
wine.  Place  over  medium  heat,  stirring 
constantly,  and  heat  through.  Makes 
about  3  cups.  Serve  in  gravy  boat  along 
with  Half-Moon  Ham  Pies. 

POACHED  CUCUMBERS 

Pare  about  4  lbs.  of  cucumbers  and  cut 
into  thin  slices  crosswise.  Cover  with 
cold  water.  Add  2  teaspoons  lemon 
juice,  1  teaspoon  salt,  >  2  teaspoon  sugar. 


"What's  a 
mother  to  do... 

about  vitamins... with  a  son 
who  forgets  it's  lunchtime 


whenever  it  snows?" 


Serve  "total"...  the  only 
leading  cereal  with  a  whole 
day's  vitamin  supply. 

One  bowl  (1  oz.)  gives  you  lOO^c  of  ever\ 
minimum  daily  adult  vitamin  requirement 
now  established  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
Enjoy  "total"  every  day.  Feel  vitamin-safe  all  day. 


pr  •  '  u 

WATEP 

HALF-MOON  HAM  PIES 

2  cupt  dicad  V] 
muthrooms, 
fr«th,  or  canned 
•  nd  drained 

'/2  cup  buttr'  2  . 

or  marq 
4cupt(l 

diced  co'javr!  I 
1  ttp  \a\l 


-bMBERS 
OMATO  SALAD 
J  KISSES 


c  u  »t  mil 

1  Mg 

2  Tb  m  V 


;  i"  )  pie- 


crust cut  3  (7-inch)  circles.  Makes  12. 

Place  a  scant  1-2  <^up  of  ham  mixture 
on  one  half  of  each  pastry  circle.  Lift 
pastrj-  and  dampen  the  underside  lightly 
with  cold  water.  Fold  over  the  circle  and 
;  r  -ss  edges  together  to  form  a  half- 
1  turnover.  With  a  fork,  press  around 
f.  .f  each  turnover.  Brush  tops  with 
1  ■  1  egg  and  2  tablespoons  milk 
;  ft  her. 

400  for  20-25  minutes  or 
-s  golden  brown.  Makes  12 

MADEIRA  SAUCE  FOR  HAM 


Bring  to  a  boil.  Cook  1  minute.  Let 
stand  at  least  5  minutes  or  until  ready 
to  serve.  Drain  and  toss  lightly  with 
butter  or  margarine. 


LOVE  FLUFF  WITH  TINY  KISSES 

2  cups  whipped 
topping 

Shells 


2  (10'/4-oz.)  can 
beef  gravy 


V4  cup  Madeira 
wine 


Whip: 

2  (3-oz.)  pkg. 
raspberry- 
flavored  gelatin       3  egg  whites 
2  cups  hot  water        V4  tsp.  cream  of 
2  egg  whites,  tartar 
unbeaten  l>/2  cups  sugar 

tsp.  peppermint 
extract 

Combine  2  i3-oz.)  pkg.  raspberry- 
flavored  gelatin  and  2  cups  boiling  hot 
water.  Mix  well. 

Chill  about  15  to  20  minutes  or  until 


gelatin  is  like  thick  s>Tup.  Add  2  un- 
beaten egg  whites,  '  2  teaspoon  pepper- 
mint extract  and  beat  at  high  speed 
about  3  minutes.  Gently  fold  in  2  cups 
whipped  topping.  Spoon  into  12  ^S-oz.) 
parfait  glasses  and  chill  until  firm  (about 
an  hour).  Serves  12. 

Tiny  Meringue  Kisses.  Meanwhile, 
make  the  kisses.  Have  3  eggs  at  room 
temperature.  Place  whites  in  large  bowl 
and  beat  until  foamy.  Add  '4  teaspoon 
cream  of  tartar  and  continue  beating 
until  soft  peaks  form. 

 1      Gradually  add  1 '  2  cups 

sugar,  a  few  tablespoons 
at  a  time.  Beat  egg 
whites  until  they're 
shiny  and  form  stiff 
peaks. 

Cover  two  cookie 
sheets  with  brown  pa- 
per. Spoon  the  meringue 
by  heaping  teaspoonfuls 
on  sheet,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  apart.  L'sing 
back  of  spoon,  gently 
mash  center  of  each 
meringue  and  swirl. 

Bake  in  preheated 
250"  oven  for  1  hour. 
Turn  off  heat  and  let 
stand  in  oven  at  least 
1  hour.  Remove  from 
oven  and  let  cool,  away 
from  any  draft.  If  to 
be  used  later,  cover 
tightly  and  store.  Do 
not  make  when  humid. 
DO  NOT  REFRIG- 
ERATE! 

Serve  meringue  shells 
with  parfaits  of  rasp- 
berry whip.  Makes  30  to 
40  shells. 

COLLEGE  REUNION 

This  is  a  simple  but 
elegant  menu— right  for 
feeding  almost  any  kind 
of  group:  a  college  re- 
imion,  a  large  family 
gathering  or  a  banquet- 
club  meeting. 

The  Boeuf  Bourgui- 
gnon  is  economically 
made  from  tenderized 
beef  chuck,  flavored  with 
burgundy.  It's  the  per- 
fect party  dish,  because 
it's  even  better  when 
allowed  to  mellow  over- 
night (in  the  refriger- 
ator). 

The  Orange-Butter 
Cake  begins  with  store- 
bought  cake  layers,  but 
is  transformed  by  a 
buttery-rich,  delicately 
flavored  orange  frosting 
and  filling,  then  deco- 
rated with  candied 
fruits. 

COLLEGE  REUNION  MENU 
RAW  VEGETABLE 
APPETIZERS  ON  ICE 
BOEUF  BOURGUIGNON 
CRUSTY  FRENCH  BREAD 
ORANGE-BUTTER  FROSTED  CAKE 

RAW  VEGETABLES  ON  ICE 

Cut  raw  celery,  carrots,  and  potatoes 
into  thin  2-inch  strips.  Cut  radishes  into 
"roses,"  by  removing  root  and  shoot  end 
and  cutting  into  eight  vertical  .sectionB. 
Take  care  to  leave  joined  at  base.  Chill 
in  ice  water  to  curl.  Peel  and  slice  turnip*. 
Cut  into  pretty  shapes.  Arrange  all  on 
top  of  a  bed  of  crushed  ice. 
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"I  WILL 
NEVER  LOVE 
ANY  MAN 

BUT  YOU," 
SHE  HAD  SAID. 
NOW,  YEARS 
LATER, 

HE  RETURNED 
TO  REMIND 
HER  OF 

THAT  PROMISE. 


■y  MARY  ELLIN  BARRETT 

Synopsis  of  Part  I:  I  had  not  thought  of  Castle  Ugly  for  years  until 
my  childhood  friend,  David  Ralston,  came  to  Les  Rochers,  the  pink 
stone  house  on  the  Mediterranean  where  I  live  peacefully  enough  with 
my  French  husband,  Gerard,  and  my  children.  But  when  David  called 
me  by  my  old  nickname— "Cat"  instead  of  Sally— and  when  I  felt  the 
strong  attraction  that  still  existed  between  us,  I  was  drowned  in  the 
memory  of  another  summer  beside  another  sea,  a  summer  that  ruined 
our  parents'  lives  and  twisted  our  own. 

Castle  Ugly,  we  called  it,  as  a  joke:  an  elaborate  Victorian  mansion 
on  the  tip  of  Long  Island,  where  I  came  every  summer  with  my  beautiful 
mother,  Sarah,  and  my  fun-loving  father,  Harry  Courtland.  I  had  al- 
ways been  happy  there,  playing  with  David  Ralston  and  his  sister,  Jane; 
I  had  thought  my  parents,  with  their  parties  and  their  gay,  frivolous 
friends,  were  happy,  too.  But  that  summer  of  1938,  when  I  was  11 
and  David  13,  everything  changed.  David  was  bitter  because  his  mother. 
Pansy,  had  recently  divorced  his  father.  My  own  parents  were  quarrel- 
ing. More  and  more  Harry  sought  out  Pansy,  while  Sarah  turned  for 
comfort  to  David's  uncle,  the  famous  but  eccentric  artist  Jacob  Ralston. 
To  escape  the  dismaying  turnwil  in  our  parents'  lives,  David  and  I 
created  our  own  world  of  fantasy  on  Blind  Man's  Dune.  But  even 
there  we  did  not  feel  quite  safe,  for  a  half-mad  tramp  was  rumored  to 
live  in  the  thicket  behind  the  dune. 

Then,  into  the  strangeness  of  that  summer,  came  Alexandre  de 
Sulzbac,  my  mother's  exciting  Fretich  cousin.  Sarah  seemed  more  vibrant 
in  his  company  than  I  had  ever  seen  her.  But,  "something  will  happen 
soon,"  David  predicted  darkly.  And  one  evening  not  long  after  that, 
I  watched  Sarah  and  Alexandre  set  off  together,  laughing,  to  watch 
the  sunset.  I  wish  I  had  said  a  special  good-bye  that  night— for  I  was 
never  to  see  either  of  them  alive  again. 

Conclusion 

I  woke  the  next  morning  and  knew  it  was  late  from  the  position 
of  the  sun  in  my  room.  I  had  a  headache.  As  I  lay  listless  in  bed, 
groping  for  a  men;ory  of  the  night  before,  my  father  came  in.  The 
minute  I  siiw  him  I  knew  something  terrible  had  happened. 

"Why  are  you  here?"  I  said. 

He  sat  down  on  the  bed  next  to  me.  He  was  pale  and  haggard  and 
his  tie  was  askew;  he  looked,  though  I  thought  it  must  be  impos- 
sible, as  if  he  had  been  cr>'ing. 

Then  he  told  me  the  untellable,  the  impossible,  the  unimaginable: 
that  Alexandre  and  my  mother  had  been  shot,  the  evening  before, 
on  the  beach  as  they  were  taking  a  walk,  by  an  unknown  assailant, 
and  that  they  had  died  in  the  East  Harbor  hospital  during  the  night. 

He  told  me  as  if  he  were  reciting  a  lesson,  and  I  sat  listening,  not 
believing.  He  made  no  motion  to  touch  me,  but  sat  absolutely  still, 
his  big  hands  in  his  lap.  There  was  something  frightening  about 
their  limpness;  they  were  the  most  hopeless  things  I  had  ever  seen. 

"She  can't  be  dead,"  I  said.  "She  can't.  He  can't." 

"She  can't  be,"  he  said.  "But  she  is.  He  is." 

"How?"  I  asked. 

'Thev  don't  know.  Obviously  some  madman,  some  limatic." 
"Where?"  I  asked. 

"On  one  of  those  beaches  over  by  the  bay,  where  you  all  go. 
Did  they  go  for  a  drive,  Sally?  Were  they  going  out  to  dinner?" 

"They  were  going  for  a  drive.  They  were  going  to  look  at  the 
sunset.  Then  they  were  going  to  dinner.  It  was  a  funny  sunset."  I 
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remembered  it.  Hannah  and  I  had  watched  it  from  the  kitchen 
window,  and  it  had  been  a  particularly  weird  one,  the  kind  where  the 
whole  sky  is  heavy  with  clouds  except  for  one  flaming  rim  at  the 
horizon,  and  for  a  minute,  just  before  it  sets,  the  sun  comes  out  and 
casts  an  intense  yellow  light  over  everything. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "They  must  have  chmbed  to  the  top  of  the  dune 
to  see  the  sunset.  What  do  they  call  it?  Bhnd  Man's  Dune?" 

I  felt  dizzy  and  as  if  I  were  breathing  not  air  but  something 
heavy,  like  a  very  thick  fog.  "The  tramp  who  Uved  behind  the 
dune,"  I  said.  "It  was  true!  It  was  true!"  I  felt  a  scream,  a  raw, 
hoarse  scream  of  pain,  fright,  grief,  coming  up  out  of  my  stomach, 
a  scream  that  I  couldn't  control.  I  could  hear  it  as  though  it  weren't 
mine  but  an  animal  scream.  "Sarah!"  I  screamed— and  then, 
"Mother."  Then  I  must  have  fainted. 

The  rest  of  that  day  is  a  blur  of  comings  and  goings,  of  Harry 
in  and  out  of  my  room ;  of  Hannah  sitting  with  me,  bringing  some- 
thing for  me  to  drink.  Of  voices  from  the  downstairs  hall— loud, 
persistent  voices,  and  Harry's:  "No,  of  course  you  can't  talk  to  her. 
Get  out  of  here.  Talk  to  the  police  if  you  want  to  talk  to  someone. 
Leave  us  alone."  Of  my  grandmother  arriving,  and  the  cool  feel  of 
her  fingers  stroking  my  cheek,  and  the  terrible  mask  of  her  face. 

I  remember  sitting  in  the  living  room  with  Harry  and  Officer 
Bryant  and  Officer  Corbett,  both  boring  into  me  with  their  eyes 
as  if  they  could  read  my  memory  by  force. 

"Now  think,  Sally,"  Officer  Bryant  said.  "Tell  me  everything 
you  remember  hearing  about  this  tramp." 

I  told  them  about  Mademoiselle  Clerand  and  how  she  had 
forbidden  us  to  play  on  the  dune  because  she  had  heard  there  was 
a  tramp  who  lived  all  summer  long  in  the  woods  behind. 
"Where  did  she  hear  this?"  Officer  Bryant  asked. 
"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "In  the  village  somewhere." 
"Where  in  the  village?  Think,  Sally." 
"I  don't  know." 

"Think,  Sally,"  they  kept  saying  to  me.  "Think.  Did  you  ever 
see  anything  up  there?  Did  you  ever  go  into  the  woods  behind 
the  dune?" 

"No,"  I  said.  "We  tried,  but  we  couldn't  get  through.  It's  too 
steep.  There's  nowhere  to  cUmb  down." 

"What  made  you  and  David  Ralston  believe  the  story?" 
"Well,  the  dog.  And  then,"  I  said,  remembering,  "David 
thought  he  saw  something." 

The  next  day  Pansy  Ralston  and  David  were  there.  Pansy's 
mouth  was  set  in  grim,  unhappy  lines,  and  she,  who  never  wore 
anything  more  somber  than  pink  or  apple  green,  had  on  a  dark  dress 
and  a  big  dark  hat  that  swallowed  up  her  face.  "Oh,  Harry,"  she 
said,  and  he  looked  blankly  at  her,  through  her.  That  was  all. 
"Oh,  Harry  .  .  ."  as  if  by  saying  his  name  she  could  hold  something 
that  was  slipping,  slipping  away,  that  had  already  slipped. 

Da\id  and  I  were  taken  to  the  office  of  the  state  police  in  East 
Harbor.  A  secretary  wrote  down  everything  we  said,  as  we  went 
over  and  over  the  same  story.  "Mademoiselle  Clerand  ...  a  story 
in  the  village  .  .  .  the  dog  ...  it  was  just  a  game.  .  .  ." 

Then  Officer  Bryant  said,  "It  wasn't  just  a  story,  kids.  We  found 
traces  of  a  camp  in  that  underbrush.  On  the  side  of  the  ravine 
where  you  thought  you  couldn't  get  through.  Footprints.  Food. 
A  kind  of  shack.  There  was  someone  living  there.  There  was  some- 
one there  last  night.  We're  going  to  catch  him." 

Then  the  questioning  stopped,  and  as  we  drove  back  to  Castle 
Ugly  David  took  my  hand  and  held  on  to  it  so  hard  it  hurt. 
"I'll  take  care  of  you,"  he  said.  "I'm  your  friend.  Remember  that." 

Her  funeral  was  in  the  small  whalers'  church  on  the  outskirts  of 
South  Harbor  where  she  and  Harry  had  been  married.  The  day 
they  buried  Sarah  was  the  kind  she  loved  best.  Bright  sun.  Clear 
air.  A  blue-and-gold  day.  A  perfect  beach  day,  she  would  say.  That 
is  what  I  remember  of  her  funeral— not  the  words  spoken  by  the 
minister  but  the  sun,  the  air,  that  summoned  her  up  so  clearly  it 
seemed  simply  not  possible  that  she  was  gone. 

Late  that  afternoon  Harry  called  me  into  the  deserted  living 
room.  He  wore  dark  glasses,  and  his  breath  was  heavy  with  whis- 
key. In  a  hoarse  voice  he  told  me  I  was  going  to  stay  with  my 
grandmother  in  New  York  for  a  while. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  Gran's,"  I  said.  "I  want  to  stay  with  you." 
"I'm  going  away  for  a  while,"  he  said.  "You'll  be  better  off  with 
your  grandmother.  She'll  get  you  off  to  school.  I'll  see  you  in  a  few 
weeks.  Then  .  .  .  well,  maybe  we'll  all  live  at  Gran's  this  winter. 
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I  don't  think  we'd  want  to  go  back  to  the  apartment.  Just  us.  It 
was  Sarah,  wasn't  it,  like  this  house?" 
I  nodded,  not  able  to  speak, 

"What  do  I  do  \^ith  her  things?"  he  asked.  "That's  what  I  don't 
understand.  Her  bracelets.  Her  silver  hairbrush.  Her  perfume. 
Nasty,  bitter  stuff.  But  I  keep  smelling  it.  What  did  you  talk  about, 
the  last  day?"  I  looked  at  him,  and  I  couldn't  see  his  eyes,  only 
those  light-brown  holes. 

"She  said  "I  hesitated. 

"What,  hon?" 

"You  and  she  were  going  to  stay  married,  that  you  weren't 
gCMng  to  get  a  divorce," 

"Oh,"  he  said  abstracted,  mildly.  "Did  you  know  about  that?  Is 
that  what  she  said?" 

Then  suddenly  he  swept  his  drink  and  all  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle 
(Mito  the  floor  and  put  his  head  and  his  arms  on  the  table.  Awkwardly 
I  put  my  arms  around  him. 

"I  think  it  was  Alexandre  who  made  her  change  her  mind.  It 
was  like  she  suddenly  had  a  brother  to  make  her  see  things  straight. 
As  if  she  had  something  in  her  eye  and  he  took  it  out." 

"You  think  that's  what  it  was?"  He  sat  up,  and  he  laughed 
a  laugh  with  no  mirth  in  it. 

Hannah  and  I  packed  a  few  of  my  things  into  a  suitcase,  some 
clothes,  a  few  precious  possessions,  and  took  them  down  to  my 
grandmother's  car.  The  bright  day  had  clouded  over  and  it  had  be- 
gun to  rain,  and  I  was  glad.  It  would  have  been  a  mocker>'  to  leave 
Castle  Ugly  in  a  lovely  clear  twilight,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Hurriedly,  without  good-byes,  I  left  it,  no  longer  a  comic  fair%'-tale 
fonress,  but  a  sad,  awk«-ard  house  hunched  up  against  the  oncom- 
ing night,  waiting,  as  we  all  were,  for  an  explanation  of  the  senseless, 
hideous  thing  that  had  happened. 

But  there  was  to  be  no  explanation.  And  I  was  never  to  see 
Castle  Ugly  again.  Three  days  later  Castle  Ugly  was  gone,  swept 
into  the  sea  by  a  50-foot  wave;  and  Blind  Man's  EHine  was  gone, 
that  huge,  monstrous  cone  of  sand  dissolved,  like  a  spoonful  of 
sugar,  into  the  bay,  and  with  it  whatever  hopes  the  poUce  had 
of  sohing  the  crime.  For  the  week  of  the  murder  was  the  week  of 
the  great  hurricane. 

r^^M  ^he  wind  from  hell,"  they  called  it  I  had  been  at  my 
^  grandmother's  just  three  days  when  it  shrieked  its  way 
through  New  York  City.  We  had  stayed  inside  mostly, 
those  days,  for  it  was  gray,  rainy  weather,  and  there 
had  been  something  quieting  in  the  sight  of  my  grand- 
mother  silting  on  a  chaise  doing  needlepoint,  or  pouring 
tea  in  the  Ubrar>-.  At  night  I  had  gone  to  bed  in  the  ruffled  canopied 
four-poster  that  once  long  ago  had  been  my  mother's  and  looked  at 
books  with  illustrations  by  X.  C.  Wyeth  and  Maxfield  Parrish  and 
Arthur  Rackham,  until  the  pill  worked  that  put  me  to  sleep.  Then 
I  woke  to  a  morning  that  seemed  Uke  twilight  it  was  so  dark  out- 
side. I  could  see  the  rain  beating  angrily  against  the  windows,  and 
the  sy  camores  bending  as  if  in  pain. 

Then  that  terrible  wind  began.  By  late  afternoon  two  sycamores 
were  down,  and  one  of  the  French  windows  in  the  li\-ing  room  had 
been  smashed  in  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  And  ^^ith  the  vrind  that 
afternoon  fear  came  to  me,  fear  of  the  wind,  fear  of  the  unkno^-n, 
fear  of  death.  My  grandmother  and  I  sat  sewing  in  her  room;  but 
there  was  no  peace  in  the  scene.  Faces  came  at  me,  rushing  at  me: 
Alexandre's  face,  Sarah's  face,  the  face  of  the  unknown  assailant. 
"Will  they  catch  the  man?"  I  asked,  suddenly. 
"Let's  not  talk  about  it." 
"I  have  to  talk  about  it.  Why,  Gran?  Why?" 
•There  is  no  'why.'  It  was  ob\iouslv  a  madman.  It  is  as  if  vour 
mother  and  cousin  had  been  killed  by  a'  vdld  beast.  You  must  think 
of  it  that  way.  Or  in  an  earthquake  or  an  avalanche,  or  in  a  terrible 
storm,  Uke  this  one  tonight.  Don't  make  me  talk  about  it,"  she  said. 

But  tliat  night  as  the  rain  stopped  and  the  sky  began  to  clear, 
fear  washed  over  me  again  and  again,  and  for  the  first  time  I  had 
my  nightmare,  the  one  that  was  to  come  back,  over  and  over.  It 
was  ver>'  clear  in  my  dream,  the  dune  as  we  had  known  it  all  sum- 
mer.  the  volcano  crater  shape,  the  tufts  of  grass,  the  fort  we  had 
built.  Da\id  and  I  were  there  and  it  was  windy.  "We'd  better  go 
home  before  it  -,tart>  to  rain,"  David  said.  Then  I  noticed  that  there 
was  a  fence  at  the  far  end  of  the  dune.  I  walked  over  to  it,  and  as 
I  got  closer  I  noticed  there  was  a  round  hole  in  the  fence,  about  the 
size  of  a  half  dollar.  I  crouched  down  beside  the  fence,  putting  one 
eye  up  on  the  <  of  the  hole,  was 

ant^'el"  lyeyev..  I^hot  ev<  h--11  :  nd 

yellow  ins,  and  m  that  1  could  see  evil. 


"Help  me,  help  me,"  I  gasped,  and  woke  up  in  terror.  "Gran," 
I  called,  "Gran."  But,  a  floor  away,  she  could  not  hear  me. 

From  my  grandmother,  a  day  or  so  later,  I  heard  only  the  bare 
fact:  that  Castle  Ugly  had  been  swept  into  the  sea.  The  details 
came  later  from  Harr>-.  He  went  out  one  weekend,  alone,  to  see 
the  damage,  returning  with  a  sad,  sober  look  on  his  face. 

Most  of  the  houses  had  stood,  but  the  three  biggest  of  them  all  on 
Sea  Spray  Lane,  the  Gray  House,  Casa  Lovely  and  Castle  Ugly 
itself,  had  all  gone— just  Uke  that,  Harry  said,  as  if  a  great  wave 
had  picked  up  the  houses,  deUcately,  Uke  a  hand  picking  up  jack- 
straws,  disturbing  nothing  around  them,  and  throwing  them  out 
to  sea.  The  water  had  receded  as  quickly  as  it  had  come,  and  the 
driveways  were  still  there,  he  said,  and  the  hedges  and  the  wslls. 
As  you  drove  up  our  road,  it  was  just  the  \^-ay  it  always  was,  the 
row  of  dwarf  pines,  the  stone  lions  ushering  you  on,  and  then  you 
went  up  the  little  rise  and  down— and  there  were  the  courtyard 
and  the  steps  and  nothing  but  a  void,  a  gouge  in  the  earth  with  the 
remains  of  the  porte-cochere  and  one  stone  chimney  sticking  up  in 
the  air,  like  a  pagan  ruin.  And  beyond— nothing— the  sea. 

In  the  wake  of  the  storm  a  body  was  washed  ashore,  unidentified, 
unclaimed,  the  body  of  a  bearded  man  who  seemed  to  match  in 
many  details  the  legendar\-  \-illage  portrait  of  the  man  who  lived 
behind  the  dune.  His  clothes  were  shabby,  and  he  had  a  bit  of  change 
in  one  of  his  pockets  and  some  bullets  of  the  same  caliber  that  had 
shot  Sarah  and  Alexandre.  But  what  did  that  mean?  There  could 
have  been  a  thousand  such  guns.  The  postmaster's  wife  in  East 
Harbor,  after  looking  at  his  bloated  features,  said,  "Yes,  that's  the 
man  that  used  to  wander  around  Grandmother's  Beach  with  a  dog. 
Yes,  that's  the  man  we  thought  Uved  up  on  the  dune."  But  nobody 
could  prove  an\-thing.  Nobody  could  say  for  sure.  Finally  Sarah 
Courtland  and  .\lexandre  de  Sulzbac  went  on  the  police  bool^  as  two 
more  of  the  many  unexplained  deaths  in  the  countr>-  that  year. 

Da\id  Ralston  and  I  saw  each  other  just  once  more— and  then 
not  again  for  a  long  time,  for  almost  a  decade.  One  clear,  unseason- 
ably gentle  December  afternoon  he  arrived,  unexpected,  unan- 
nounced, at  Gran's  house.  A  few  days  before,  Harry  had  told  me 
that  there  would  be  no  Christmas  party  at  the  Ralstons'  that  year, 
because  Pansy  and  the  children  were  moving  to  CaUfomia. 

"I  was  just  passing  by,"  Da\id  said,  standing  in  Gran's  fiower>- 
perfumed  front  hall,  looking  bigger  and  older  in  his  long  trousers.  "I 
thought— if  you're  home,  good  luck;  if  you're  not,  bad  luck." 
"Passing  by,"  I  said.  "It's  only  fifty  blocks  out  of  your  way." 
"Straight  down  Fifth.  That's  not  so  far,"  he  said.  The  house 
seemed  to  make  him  uneasy.  "Come  out.  I'U  buy  you  a  soda." 

We  walked  down  the  street,  which  gUttered  palely,  not  holding 
hands,  not  sa\ing  much,  and  yet  so  close  we  could  have  been  sewn 
together.  And  instead  of  going  into  the  drugstore  on  the  comer,  we 
just  kept  walking  across  the  city  streets  until  we  wo-e  at  the  river. 
We  went  along  it  until  we  came  to  a  place  between  two  piers  where 
we  could  sit  on  pilings  and  watch  the  boats.  And  though  the  water 
was  dirty,  it  smelled  of  the  sea. 

"It  will  be  funny  not  seeing  you  an\inc^e,"  I  said  to  Da\id. 

"WTien  you  go  to 
CaUfomia." 
"We  never  did 
much  in  the 
winter." 

"No.  But  all 
winter  I  always 
looked  forward  to 
the  summer. 
W^inter  was  just 
waiting  for 
summer." 

We  sat  there 
throwing  bits  of 
wood  into  the  water. 

"If  it  had  been  the 
other  way,  we'd  be 
together  all  the  time. 
You  found  out  about 
your  father  and  my 
mother,  didn't  you?" 


AT  NIGHT  I  READ 
IN  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 
UNTIL  THE  PILL 
WORKED.  AND  I  SLEPT. 


"Yes.- 

'They  said  good-bye  last  week.  Harr>'  came  to  see  her.  He  said 
a  funny  thing.  He  said:  'Now  that  Sarah's -not  hare  to  know  about 
it,  it  doesn't  mean  so  much.  Nothing  means  much  at  all.'  After  he 
leJft,  my  mother  began  drinking.  She  got  drunk." 

Then  he  talked  about  his  mother  more  kindly.  "She  needs  me. 
She  really  does.  She  lets  me  take  care  of  so  many  things.  TeD  you 
what,"  he  said,  "I'll  ccwne  get  you  when  we're  grown  up.  Is  it  a  deal?** 

"A  deal." 

It  began  getting  chilly,  sitting  there,  and  we  walked  back  toward 
the  house,  stopped  in  a  drugstore  for  a  soda,  and  by  the  time  we  got 
back  it  was  quite  dark.  We  stood  in  front  of  the  house,  and  then 
he  kissed  me,  his  hps  brushing  my  cheek,  and  I  was  surprised  at 
hdw  soft  those  thin,  straight  hps  felt.  For  a  minute  his  lips  touched 
my  mouth,  a  gentle,  quick  kiss,  and  long  afterward  I  remembered 
the  tremendous  feeling  of  reUef  as  if,  for  the  nxxnent  our  lips 
touched,  the  world  made  sense  and  I  was  safe. 

"So  long,"  he  said.  "I'll  see  you,"  and  turned,  and  walked  up 
the  street  toward  the  avenue. 

"But  when?"  I  whispered  down  the  street  after  him.  "Whai  will 
I  see  you  again?  Whai .  .  .  ." 

"Why  did  you  come?"  I  asked  now,  looking  out  over  the  Medi- 
terranean, that  sea  so  different  from  the  one  Da\id  and  I  had  known 
as  children,  in  those  long-ago  summers  at  Castle  Ugly.  "Why,  after 
all  these  years?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "Curiosity  ?  A  sudden  impulse?  A  dream, 
maybe?  .\  nightmare?  I  suppose  I  came  to  see  if  you  wo^  all  right." 

"Well,  you've  seen,"  I  said.  "I'm  fine  Later,  when  you  meet 
the  children  and  Gerard,  youTl  see  just  how  fine  I  am." 

We  sat  for  what  seemed  a  ver\-  long  time,  in  alence,  staring  out 
at  the  mountams  and  shore  and  glittering  sea. 

"You  know,  there  was  a  time  in  my  life  long  ago,"  I  said,  "when 
no  day  passed  that  I  didn't  ^*ish  you  would  cwne,  pray  for  you  to 
come.  .AJfter  you  went  to  California.  I  never  asked  God  to  bring  back 
Sarah  or  Alexandre.  I  was  never  that  foolish  or  brash.  But  you. 
*.\nd  make  me  good  and  let  me  see  Da\id  sometime'— even  when  I 
couldn't  remember  what  you  looked  Uke  anymore  I  said  that.  .\nd 
finally  God  ans^-?red  my  prayers.  .\lso  long  ago."  I  looked  at  David 
with  a  half -smile  on  my  face,  but  he  didn't  look  back.  "Children  are 
ver>'  strange  creatures,"  I  said.  "Now  I  am  a  grown-up  and  have  my 
o^Ti  children.  1  ha\  en't  said  my  prayers  in  a  long,  long  time.  Not 
since  the  last  time  I  saw  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  But,  prayers  or 
not,  you  have  come  again."  I  laughed.  E>a\id  didn't. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  meet  them.  Your  new  family,"  he  said  finally. 
"I  don't  think  I  want  to.  It  was  a  mistake  coming  here."  He  stood 
up.  'Thanks  for  the  beer,  Cat.  The  swim.  I  think  111  go  now." 

"You  can't  just  arrive  and  go  Uke  that.  You're  taking  me  out  to 
limch.  Or  are  you  afraid  of  spendmg  a  day  with  m-e?" 

"Of  course  not." 

In  the  cool  of  my  bedroom,  I  put  on  one  of  those  dresses  so  light 
it  feels  like  a  second  skin,  and  fiat  sandals  and  a  pair  of  lapis 
earrings  that  matched  the  blue  of  my  dress  and  a  loose  string  of 
sn^  blue  beads.  Standing  before  the  Icwig  mirror  that  seemed 
in  the  dim  light  to  tremMe  like  u-ater,  I  saw  what  seemed  less  a 
reflecticwi  than  a  composition,  a  painting— a  Ralston,  perhaps.  It 
waai't  me  I  was  seeing,  but  someone  else's  \iew  of  me;  someooe 
else's  view  of  long  brown  legs,  long  brou-n  arms,  a  face  that  seemed 
to  go  with  the  body,  a  pointed  cat's  face  shdtaed  by  a  sledc  helmet 
of  red,  almost  orange,  hair.  "Cat"  E)a\-id  called  me  that  simuner 
after  we  had  grown  up,  when  my  hair  was  much  longer  than  it  is 
now,  and  curled  and  spilled  over  my  shoulders  in  a  thick  tan^e. 
Gerard  had  cut  my  hair  and  taught  me  to  be  at  ease  and  walk 
straight,  and  loved  me ...  so  that  now  I  could  look  at  David  Ralstoo 
coolly  and  tease  him  a  bit  and  handle  him.  David  Ralston,  waiting 
downstairs  for  me.  Waiting  and  perhaps  wtxKkring  why  all  those 
years  ago  he  had  tet  me  go. 

In  the  convertible  Da\id  had  rented  for  his  bcdiday  we  swerved 
around  the  piny  curves  of  the  Esterel,  past  the  Wue  coves,  flecked 
with  brightly  striped  sails,  red  and  white,  green  and  blue.  Eventu- 
ally we  came  into  the  beginnings  of  the  town,  its  streets  deserted, 
its  shop  windows  corseted  in  sted  bUnds  for  the  noon  hour,  and  tbea 
went  past  a  straight,  open  stretch  with,  on  the  land  ade,  feathery 
trees  and  some  park  benches  and  on  the  sea  side  a  narrow  strip  ol 
biscuit-colored  sand.  It  went  on  for  miles,  this  thin,  hot,  sandy 
stretch,  and  about  halfway  down  began  the  dots  of  umbrdlas  and 
the  people.  I  told  Da\'id  to  park  the  car.  "Coney  Island,"  he  said. 
**Not  quite,"  I  said. 

At  the  exact  center  of  the  beach,  kxxning  over  it  like  a  gay 
carrousel  in  a  paric,  is  the  Cafe  sur  la  Mer,  with  a  thatched  roof 


stained  bright  green,  and  rough  woodoi  tables.  A  buffet  is  always 
piled  there  in  {feasant  disorder,  with  firuitj,  raw  vegetables,  golden 
loaves  of  bread,  and  tall  bottles  of  the  greenish  pink  ruse  <rf  Provence. 
As  we  ate,  ravenously,  we  drank  one  tall  bottle  of  wine  and  then  or- 
dered another.  .All  the  while  I  found  mysdf  talking  as  I  hadn't  for 
years.  Da\id  seemed  amused  by  ray  dmtter. 

"In  the  winter?"  he  a^ed.  "What  do  you  do  all  winter?" 

"We  hve  in  Paris.  Quite  a  \xg  house  with  a  nice,  quiet  garden.  I 
take  the  childroi  to  lessons  and  pkk  them  up  at  scboot  and  we  make 
eaqieditioiK  on  the  weekends.  I  buy  dothes.  Read  books.  I  try  to 
keep  up  with  Gerard,  but  that's  inqxjssible.  Hi^s  an  inteOectuaL  We 
entatain  a  lot.  Friends.  Business." 

"WTiat  basinet  is  that?" 

"Wen.  there's  the  bank.  There's  a  publishing  house,  too.  That's 
what  really  interests  Gerard.  Thou^^  more  and  more  Gerard  is 
letting  Paul— that's  his  aster's  husband— take  over.  Gerard  swears 
he's  going  to  retire  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  He  wants  to  live  here 
year  rourvd  and  raise  goats,  and  meditate." 

"Would  you  like  that  r 

"Maybe.  The  children  wookl  adore  it.  They  never  want  to  leave." 
"Are  your  children  like  you?" 

"Not  at  all.  Like  their  father.  They're  pure  De  Sulzbac  Ttvwgfa 
sometimes  I  see  something  in  my  son  that  reminds  me  of  Harry." 

**W?iere  did  you  meet  your  husband?"  The  questkns  were  cnm- 
ing  at  me  faster.  "Was  he  in  the  United  States  during  the  war?  Had 
you  already  met  him  before  you  and  I  met  again?  I  want  to  knofw 
everything  about  him." 

"Do  you?"  I  said,  ciiilling  a  Uttle.  **We  met  here.  After  yxn  and 
I  had . . .  met  again,  as  you  put  it.  Gerard  was  in  England  during  the 
war.  His  mother  is  English.  His  father  and  his  grandfather  were 
both  killed  by  the  Germans.  Gerard  fought  in  France,  in  Germany. 
You  and  he  would  have  a  lot  to  talk  about." 

We  sat  for  a  while  in  silence,  drinking  the  pink  wine.  Then  I 
said,  "Tdl  roe  about  you.  Tdl  me  all  the  things  you've  done  in 
these  thirteen  years,  while  I've  been  keeping  house  and  having 
babies." 

"But  don't  you  know?"  he  said.  *Tve  been  thmlrfng  about  you." 

"You're  teasing  me  now.  You  think  I'm  a  foolish  woman,  sitting 
here  getting  slightly  drunk,  waiting  to  be  flattered." 

"Na  I  don't  think  that  at  all.  I  feel  you  ha\-e  everything  yoa 
need  .  .  .  want.  .  .  ." 

"You  never  have  everything  you  need." 

At  that  moment  a  familiar  voice  sliced  into  our  private 
worid,  a  knife  plugging  a  mdon. 
"AIoTS,  StrroA,  U  roUd  "  It  was  my  friend  Helene 
de  Bonne^-ille,  sunburned,  aniling,  her  eyes  a  transpar- 
ent blue  like  the  sea.  In  either  hand  ^  bdd  a  duld's 
i  hand,  the  hands  of  her  two  small  black-haired  sons,  who 
looked  at  us  solemnly,  iMdding  their  bead  like  Chinese  dolls,  then 
ran  onto  the  bearh. 

The  introductions  were  made.  "Where  are  the  chiklren  ?  I  thoo,^ 
I  would  see  you  on  the  beach  this  morning,"  Helene  said  in  her  pre- 
cise breathy  KngtiA. 

"They've  gone  for  the  day  with  Gerard  on  the  boat." 
"Ah,  his  day  with  the  diildren.  He  is  ally  about  them,  isn't  be? 
If  I  suggested  such  a  thing  to  Pfailqjpe  .  .  .  my  hndxind  aians  his 
children,  of  course,"  she  said  to  David,  "but  acoonqamed  by  me. 
a  nurse,  three  layers  dt  protection.  He  is  terrified  of  them.  Whereas 
Gerard  fears  nothing,  it  seems." 

**Won't  you  sit  down?"  David  said.  "Have  something  to  eat?" 
"Nothing,  thank  you.  I  am  &t  as  a  ing,"  H3ene  said,  looking 
anything  but  fat  in  her  printed  beadi  dress.  "But  Flulippe  refuses 
to  make  love  to  me  if  he  can  fed  my  ribs.  He  won't  let  me  get  thin, 
even  if  I  could.  So  you're  another  one  of  Sarah's  American  friends," 
she  said  to  David.  "I  must  say  an  improvement  on  the  last,  a  dreary 
honeymooning  couple,  honeymooning,  mind  3roa,  for  respectivdy 
the  second  and  third  time,  who  kept  saying.  Thank  God  we're  not 
in  Bermuda.' . . .  .Ah,  ?^rah,  that  makes  me  think,  I  have  somfthing 
so  delicious  to  tell  you— you  must  forgive  me.  David  Ralston,  for  a 
minute  while  I  tell  Sarah  something  that  will  make  her  laiigfa.  The 
Laurendns  are  divorcing.  .  .  ." 

Helene  prattled  on.  but  I  fdt  David's  restlessness,  and  wondered. 
Will  she  stop?  Will  she  ever  go  away?  I  excused  mysdf  for  a  mimite 
to  get  an  ice  cream  firom  the  counter,  and  when  I  came  back  ^  was 
still  talking.  "Enfin^  I  said  to  Gertrude,  "What  jrou  need,  Gertnxle, 
is  a  little  lover,  either  a  little  lover  or  a  last  baby.  I  thdnk  on  the 
wbc^  a  k>ver  is  prdexable,'  and  Gertrude  said.  'But  my  dear.  I  can't 
do  that.  Charles  would  shoot  me.'  Can  you  imagine  anyone  shooting 
anjTone.  certainly  not  nowadays,  for  favr  .^' 
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"I  don't  know,"  I  said,  laughing,  "Gerard  told  me  once  he 
would  do  just  that.  If  he  ever  caught  me  with  another  man.  'Right 
between  the  eyes  for  both  of  you,'  he  said." 

"How  typically  old-fashioned  of  Gerard.  And  too  much  of  a 
compliment  to  you,  my  dear.  .  .  .What  do  you  think,  David  Ral- 
ston? If  you  were  a  wronged  husband?" 

"I  wouldn't  know,"  David  said  bhortly."rve  never  been  married." 

"Never  married?  You  are  much  too  handsome  not  to  have  been 
married.  I  hope  there's  no  sinister  explanation  for  that  fact.  Well, 
it's  the  only  amu:,mg  thing,  isn't  it?  Men  and  women.  Don't  you 
agree?"  She  stood  up.  "I  must  be  off,  my  doves,"  she  said,  then 
Gilled  to  her  children,  who  were  rolling  each  other  in  the  sand 
below  the  restaurant. 

"Who's  your  chatty  friend?"  David  said  after  she  was  gone. 

"Helene?  My  oldest  friend  in  France.  She  and  Gerard  grew  up 
U^gether.  They  spent  all  their  summers  here.  She's  married  to  a 
journalist.  He  travels  a  great  deal." 

"Well,  no  wonder.  The  poor  guy.  She  talks  a  stream." 

"But  amusing,  don't  you  think?  Gerard  finds  her  very  amusing. 
The  two  of  them  talk,  talk,  talk.  You  wouldn't  believe  it  from  her 
conversation,  but  Helene  is  enormously  well  educated.  Like  Gerard. 
When  they  aren't  gossiping  or  fooling  around,  they  are  arguing 
eighteenth-century  philosophy.  It  is  too  much." 

"Is  that  what's  on  your  mind?  That  girl  friend  of  yours?  And 
your  husband?" 

"Whiit  do  you  mean?"  I  said.  "Do  I  seem  to  have  something 
on  my  mind?" 

"You  haven't  stopped  talking.  Except  when  your  friend  was  here 
to  talk  for  you.  That's  usually  a  sign  of  something  going  on  under- 
neath." He  looked  at  me  angrily.  "I  thought  she  would  never  go. 
■^'ou  acted  as  if  you  wanted  her  to  stay.  As  if  you  didn't  want  to  be 
alone  with  me  anymore.  Shall  I  take  you  back  to  your  pretty 
palace.  Cat?  Are  you  bored?  r>j  I  make  you  nervous?" 

I  couldn't  say  anything,  but  simply  lofjked  at  him,  through  my 
sunglasses. 

Then  he  said,  more  gently,  "Will  y(ju  take  them  off?"  He  pushed 
the  -unglasses  up  on  my  forehead.  "That  was  what  I  couldn't  re- 
member," he  said.  "I  could  remember  every  thing  else.  The  shape  of 
your  face,  your  stubborn  chin.  But  not  the  eyes.  I  should  have  re- 
membered them.  Amber  with  yellow  darts  in  them.  Cat's  eyes."  He 
l«xAed  at  me  steadily,  making  me  look  at  him,  and  his  look  drained 
n.e  white,  as  the  noontime  stin  had  drained  the  sky.  It  was  as  if 
thirteen  years  had  slipped  away  and  the  bay  circled  around  me, 
spinning  me  faster,  as  if  the  Cafe  sur  la  Mer  really  were  a  carrousel, 
and  at  the  apex  David  and  I  embraced,  flesh  on  flesh.  "Do  you  re- 
member .  .  ."  he  said.  And  that  was,  perhaps,  the  moment  when 
everything  else,  my  husband,  my  children,  my  life,  became  blurred 
and  shadowy. 

"Now  should  I  drive?"  I  said  "You've  had  a  bit  of  wine." 
"So  have  you."  He  got  behind  the  wheel,  and  again  we  were  off 
in  the  low,  open  car,  up  into  the  hills,  on  the  back  roads  where  cars 
rarely  go.  We  drove  past  crumbling  walls  and  orchards  and  terraced 
vineyards  and  dusty  olive  groves,  and  David  was  silent,  only  from 
time  to  time  putting  his  hand  on  the  back  of  my  neck  or  my  arm, 
and  I  didn't  move  away  but  sat  motionless,  talking  all  the  while  as  if 
talk  could  quiet  my  thudding  pulse,  cool  the  fire  that  ran  through 
me  at  his  touch- 
Then  we  came  to  a  stretch  of  road  that  one  minute  is  sheltered  by 
poplar  trees  and  edged  with  fields  and  gently  rounded  hills  and  the 
next  falls  away  into  an  endless  sweep  Uj  the  sea  far  below— the  sea 
trembling  like  a  mirage,  a  quivering  sheet  of  beaten  white  gold  laid 
across  the  hmitless  blue.  "This  is  my  view,"  I  said.  "Stop  the  car  for 
a  minute.  If  I  weren't  so  sleepy  from  lunch,  I'd  walk  you  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  That's  where  you  can  really  see." 
"I'm  not  sleepy,"  he  said.  "Let's  walk." 

I  climbed  quickly,  not  looking  back,  but  knowing  that  David  was 
following  closely  behind  me.  Presently  we  came  to  a  ledge  with  tiny 
blue  and  purple  wildflowers  growing  in  the  cracks.  You  could  see  a 
succession  of  valleys  from  that  ledge,  the  coastline,  the  towns,  the 
whole  world. 

"You've  forgotten,  haven't  you?"  David  said.  "You've  really 
buried  yourself  in  this  paradise  of  yours.  I  thought  you  might  not 
quite  have  forgotten." 

"Perhaps  you  have  forgotten  something,"  I  said.  'That  it  was 
yffu  who  left  me." 

I  remembered  the  words  we  had  spoken  that  other  bright  tor- 
mented summer  afternoon.  "I'll  never  forget,"  I  had  said,  "no  mat- 
ter where  I  am,  or  if  I  am  married  and  have  children,  my  husband 
and  children  will  mean  nothing."  And  he  had  said,  touching  me  for 


the  last  time,  "What  forgets  more  easily  than  the  heart?  Though  I 
wouldn't  want  you  to  forget  me  altogether." 

"It's  been  a  bit  long,  hasn't  it?"  I  said,  "I'd  be  a  fool  to  have 
kept  even  a  comer  for  all  these  years,  wouldn't  I  ?  To  dream  about 
you?  To  think  about  you  when  I  should  be  thinking  about  the  man 
I'm  married  to?  To  look  at  my  children  and  wonder  what  ours  would 
have  been  like?  I  wouldn't  be  that  kind  of  fool,  would  I?" 

"Damn  them  all,"  he  said. 

"Damn  who?" 

"Them.  The  others.  The  ones  that  came  first.  That  had  us.  Damn 
them  for  messing  up  their  hves  and  ours»" 

"They  didn't,"  I  said.  "They  had  nothing  to  do  with  us.  It  was 
you  who  spoiled  things." 

"You  don't  know." 

"/  don't  know  what?" 

"Nothing,"  he  said.  "Just  nothing."  In  the  man's  strangely 
bitter  voice  I  could  hear  the  little  boy's:  nothing ...  just  nothing  . . . 
you'll  find  out  soon  enough.  .  .  . 

"Let's  go  back,"  I  said,  starting  back  toward  the  f>ath.  "I  have 
to  get  back  to  the  house.  I  have  a  million  things  — — " 

But  he  pulled  me  back  rcughly,  and  his  arms  went  around  me. 
"In  a  minute.  Just  another  minute^  Cat,"  he  said.  "Remember  at 
the  Harbor  Inn?  The  beach  house?  The  dimes  at  night?  Or  are  you 
too  old  to  remember  all  that?"  He  smiled,  a  beautiful  Da\id  smile, 
and  I  could  only  answer  his  smile  with  one  of  my  own. 

"I  remember  it  all,"  I  said. 

he  Harbor  Inn  stood  on  the  cliffs  beyond  East  Harbor, 
beyond  Sea  Spray  Lane.  A  big,  weatherbeaten  shingle 
hotel,  the  Inn  had  been  built  about  the  same  time  as 
Castle  Ugly,  in  the  same  style,  with  turrets  and  bal- 
conies and  bulging  bays  and  a  big  veranda  furnished 
with  rockers  and  creaky  swings.  Around  the  main 
building  and  scattered  down  the  cliffside  were  shingle  bungalows, 
and  to  one  of  these  bungalows,  a  summer  or  so  after  the  war,  Harry 
and  I  came  back,  for  the  first  time  since  Sarah  had  been  killed. 
Harr)',  toughened,  aged,  but  not  beaten  by  five  years  of  service  in 
the  Army  had  come  back  alive  to  his  mother-in-law  and  to  his 
daughter  who  was  now  a  college  girl,  tall,  thin,  rather  shy,  with  an 
abundance  of  long  red  hair  swallowing  up  a  sharp-featured  face. 
"Let's  try  it,"  Harry  had  said  to  me.  "Let's  just  give  it  a  try.  I  be- 
lieve you'll  find  some  old  friends  there."  ^\nd  in  the  next  bungalow 
to  us  but  one  were  the  Ralstons,  Jane  and  David,  spending,  for  the 
first  time  in  years,  a  smnmer  with  their  father,  Eliot. 

The  first  day  we  arrived  I  pushed  my  bed  to  one  of  the  big  win- 
dows so  that  when  I  lay  down  I  could  see  only  sky— sky  as  empty  of 
trees  and  buildings  as  if  I  were  on  a  ship.  When  I  sat  up  I  could  see 
the  ocean,  the  marvelous  ocean  of  my  childhood,  rushing  and  crash- 
ing onto  the  sand.  It  was  like  finding  a  part  of  myself  I  had  thought 
forever  lost.  And  the  rooms  and  verandas  and  beach  were  crowded 
with  old  friends,  people  I  hadn't  seen  in  years,  people  who,  like 
Harry  and  me,  were  coming  back,  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

At  the  Harbor  Inn,  the  grown-ups  played  tennis  and  golf  and 
cards  and  sunned  themselves  and  drank  in  the  bar,  wondering  where 
the  years,  and  their  youth,  had  gone.  And  at  their  center  stood 
Harry  with  Eliot  Ralston,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  once 
Harry  had  stolen  his  wife's  heart.  Eliot  Ralston,  once  more  a  bache- 
lor after  his  third  unhappy  try  at  marriage;  florid  of  face,  gray  of 
head,  the  physical  antithesis  of  his  brother  Jacob  except  for  a  certain 
narrow  cast  of  features  and  the  Ralston  gray  eyes.  Though  Jacob 
still  lived  in  his  studio  on  Pumpkin  Street,  no  one  ever  saw  him.  He 
had  disappeared  out  of  everyone's  life. 

David  and  I  met  on  the  inn  veranda  the  day  I  arrived.  Da\id  was 
in  a  pair  of  blue  jeans  ajid  an  old  shirt  and  dirty  sneakers,  a  tennis 
racquet  propped  beside  him,  sitting  in  a  rocker,  doing  a  crossword 
puzzle.  He  stood  up  to  greet  me.  "It's  Courtland!"  he  said. 
"David !"  I  said. 

Then  Jane  Ralston  and  Polly  Gray  came  up.  Jane  had  grown  into 
a  fantastically  pretty  giri.  Polly  was  tall  and  languid,  with  the 
haughty  expression  and  long  upper  lip  of  a  llama.  Behind  the  giris 
were  Hank  Gray  and  Billy  Rodman. 

"You're  the  first  person  David  has  smiled  at  since  we  got  here," 
Jane  said  to  me.  "Congratulations.  He  makes  us  all  so  nervous, 
doesn't  he.  Hank,  doesn't  he,  Polly,  doesn't  he,  Billy?  Ask  him  to 
show  you  his  medals." 

"Aik  him,"  her  three  companions  said,  and  all  of  them  laughed. 
David  picked  up  his  paper  and  his  tennis  racquet.  "See  you,  Cit," 
he  said  to  me,  and  stalked  off. 

"Still  mad  at  the  world,"  Jane  said.  "He  hasn't  chrmged  a  bit 
has  he?" 
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That  was  the  way  David 
wi)s,  those  first  few  days. 
StiJking  away,  off  ,for 
hours,  alone,  on  his  bike, 
speaking  almost  not  at 
all.  Only  sometimes  on 
the  path  between  our 
cottages  he  would  nod 
and  say,  "Nice  day," 
or  "See  you,  Cat,"  and 
pass  on. 

That  first  week  it 
was  Harry  that  I  clung 
to.  I  followed  him  every- 
where, watching  him 
play  tennis,  taking  golf 
lessons  while  he  was  on 
the  golf  course ;  playing 
bridge  with  him  at 
night.  And  late  one 
afternoon  I  went  with 
him  to  the  graveyard 
in  the  East  Harbor 
Green  where  Sarah 
was  buried.  We  had 
bought  flowers,  arm- 
fuls  of  anemones,  the 
bright,  fragile  fiowers 
she  had  liked  best.  We 
put  them  beside  the 

BY  THE  FIREPLACE 
WAS  THE  TALL 
PORTRAIT  THAT  SARAH 
AND  I  HAD  POSED  FOR 
THOSE  AUTUMN  WEEKS. 


tombstone,  afterward  sitting  for  a  long  time,  not  saying  anything, 
in  that  peaceful  enclosure  shaded  by  willows  and  towering  ebns. 
Still  later  we  had  dinner  at  the  inn,  and  talked  about  Sarah  as  we 
rarely  did,  recalling  things  she  had  said,  dresses  she  had  worn,  tak- 
ing pleasure  in  the  talk. 

"You're  pretty,"  Harry  said,  looking  at  me  across  the  restaurant 
table.  "I  used  to  think  you  looked  like  me.  But  you  look  like  Sarah." 

When  the  waiter  brought  the  champagne,  Harry  popped  it  with  a 
great  flourish.  It  was  the  flourish  of  another  man,  that  summer  man 
who  had  Uved  in  iiis  ugly  castle  and  sung  and  played  the  guitar  and 
drunk  a  split  of  champagne  as  he  was  getting  dressed  to  go  out  to  a 
party.  I  drank  some  and  got  a  little  tight,  feehng  sad  and  at  the 
same  time  supremely  happy,  thinking  it  was  good,  once,  for  a  father 
and  daughter  to  get  tight  together. 

But  then  Harry  began  talking  again  of  Sarah,  no  longer  nostal- 
gically of  Sarah  alive,  but  somberly  of  her  death.  He  recalled  the 
bloated  body  of  the  man,  washed  up  by  the  stonn,  who  had  been 
believed  her  murderer.  He  told  me  how  he  had  tried  to  find  the  man's 
origins,  after  the  police  had  closed  the  case,  tried  to  trace  the  path 
that  had  brought  him  to  East  Harbor  and  to  the  dune  that  particular 
summer,  that  particular  night.  How  he  had  finally  given  up  the 
search.  "Sometimes,"  he  said,  and  there  was  a  queer  look  on  his  face, 
"I  think  there  wasn't  any  man.  He  didn't  exist  at  all.  OT  course  he 
must  have.  Those  bullets  were  real.  Those  two  bodies  were  real.  But 
still  I  think  about  something  Pansy  said  once.  'It's  a  judgment  on  all 
of  us,  a  judgment  on  a  way  of  life.  A  careless,  heedless  way,'  she 
said.  'Someone  tossed  a  coin  and  decided  they'd  get  it  instead  of  you 
and  me.  Someone  let  you  and  me  and  Eliot  and  Jake  off  scot  free.'" 

'"They'd  get  it'  ..."  I  echoed.  "I  don't  understand." 

Harry  looked  at  me.  "I  suppose  you  don't,"  he  said.  "They  were 
in  love,  Sarah  and  Alexandre.  Didn't  you  know  that?  They  were 
going  off  together." 

"But  they  couldn't  have  been,"  I  said.  "The  day  she  was  killed, 
she  told  me  you  and  she  would  always  stay  together." 

"Who'll  ever  know  what  they  decided  that  last  day,  the  last 
minute?"  he  said.  "We'll  never  know.  Poor  Sarah.  She  wanted  .  .  . 
what?  Magic?  Beautiful  music?  Someone  worth  dying  for?" 

He  was  floundering  now,  talking  quite  thickly,  and  I  took  his 
hand  more  firmly  and  held  it. 

"We  should  go,"  I  said. 

"After  she  was  killed  I  didn't  want  Pansy  anymore,"  Harry  said, 
ignoring  me.  "I'd  like  Sarah  to  know  that.  I'd  like  her  to  know  I 
only  wanted  to  remember  her." 

"Please,  Harry,"  I  >:»i(l  aKMin.  "Can  we  go?" 


"Sure,  kid."  He  rose  to  his  feet  unsteadily.  "Sure  we  can  go.  I've 
)een  talking  too  much.  Your  old  man  is  making  a  fool  of  himself." 

One  afternoon  David  and  I  were  alone  together,  for  the  first 
ime,  it  seemed,  since  I  had  arrived  at  the  beach.  I  had  been  sitting 
M  the  hotel  veranda  reading,  from  time  to  time  looking  up  from  my 
X)ok  and  watching  the  tennis  game  on  the  courts  below.  When  the 
jame  was  over,  David  came  up  the  veranda  steps.  "That's  all  you 
lo,"  he  said.  "Read,  read,  read.  Aren't  you  ever  going  to  look  around 
rou?  It's  not  in  books.  It's  here.  Come  on.  I'll  play  you." 

"I'm  terrible.  My  backhand  is  like  spaghetti,"  I  said.  "I  can't 
jlay  games.  I'm  stupid  with  my  body." 

"You  shouldn't  be."  He  looked  at  me  up  and  down  in  a  way  that 
nade  me  uncomfortable.  "You  have  a  marvelous  body.  You  swim 
ike  a  fish,  though  you  look  like  a  cat." 

"Then  I'm  a  mermaid.  You  know  what  happens  to  them  on  dry 
kmd." 

He  laughed.  "Anyhow,  enjoy  the  day.  I'd  like  to  see  you  shout  or 
ly  or  do  something.  Cat." 
"What  about  you?"  I  said.  "You're  no  better." 

I could  be,  if  you  were.  I  could  catch  life  from  you.  Like  the 
measles."  And  he  gave  me  that  quick,  sunny,  lopsided  smile. 
He  sat  beside  me  in  one  of  the  rockers,  looking  at  me. 
"At  college,"  I  said,  "what  are  you  studying?" 
"History.  Archaeology,"  he  said.  "At  first  I  wanted  to  be  a 
painter  like  Uncle  Jake.  He  told  me  to  forget  it.  'No  profession 
r  a  gentleman,'  he  said.  'Besides,  you  don't  have  any  talent.'  You 
cinember  Uncle  Jake?" 
"Of  course  I  remember  Uncle  Jake.  He  painted  me  once." 
"I  have  to  see  him  one  of  these  days.  He's  been  out  here  since 
)efore  the  war.  Never  left.  Every  year  he  gets  stranger.  Well,  that's 
he  Ralstons.  We're  all  slightly  crazy.  Anyhow,  he  gave  me  some 
;ood  advice.  'Be  an  architect,"  he  said.  'Then  you  can  make  buildings 
0  hang  other  people's  pictures  in.'  I  like  the  idea  of  putting  things 
ip  rather  than  tearing  them  down." 

He  put  his  hand  on  my  hair,  and  pushed  it  back,  touching  the 
imber  button  in  my  ear.  "I  remember  those,"  he  said. 

"Sarah  always  said  they  matched  our  eyes,"  I  said.  For  an  instant 
[  could  see  her  so  clearly,  see  the  transparent  amber  eyes,  the  frown 
Jiat  marked  the  bridge  of  the  bird's  nose  to<j  big  for  the  face,  hear 
he  cracking  voice,  smell  the  bittersweet  perfume. 
"Do  you  miss  her?"  David  asked. 

"I  don't  think  about  her  for  months.  And  then,  maybe  for  an 
K)ur  or  a  day— it's  bad.  Usually  it's  because  I've  had  a  dream  and 
n  the  dream  she's  alive  and  so  clear  that  when  I  first  wake  up  I 
ictually  beheve  she  is  ahve,  and  then  I  remember  she  isn't." 

"The  dead  are  dead.  She  wouldn't  like  to  see  you  this  way,  sitting 
)ut  a  summer."  He  gave  my  hair  a  tug.  "Come  on.  Cat,"  he  said. 
'Get  your  bike.  If  you  won't  play  tennis,  let's  go  for  a  ride." 

We  got  our  bikes  and  started  off  along  the  old  highway  toward 
:he  Point.  And  I  felt  hke  crying  and  laughing  at  the  same  time,  felt 
is  if  I  were  made  of  some  other  substance,  lighter  than  bone,  softer 
Jian  flesh. 

A  few  mornings  later,  very  early,  I  went  down  to  swim.  I  had  had 
»d  dreams  that  night  and  had  waked  up  and  thought  about  David, 
^d  I  found  him,  a  little  way  down  the  beach,  sitting  in  a  scooped- 
)ut  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliflf.  In  the  early-morning  light  he  was 
he  color  of  China  tea.  He  seemed  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  had 
:ver  seen,  though  painfully  thin.  I  ached  to  touch  him. 

"This  is  my  place,  too,"  I  said.  "This  is  where  I  come  when  I 
:an't  sleep." 

We  sat  there  side  by  side  for  a  while,  not  saying  anything. 
"You're  so  thin,"  I  said  finally.  "You  should  eat  more." 
"You're  not." 

He  was  looking  at  me  in  a  way  nobody  had  ever  looked  at  me 
aefore.  I  could  feel  my  heart  pounding,  and  he  took  my  hand  and 
DUt  his  lips  to  the  wrist  and  looked  at  me  with  those  probing  gray 
?yes,  eyebrows  raised.  "Your  heart  is  going  like  crazy,"  he  said, 
fhen  he  kissed  me.  Never  saying  anything,  we  lay  back  in  the  sand, 
dssing  till  I  thought  I  would  faint.  And  I  pushed  him  away. 
"I've  never  felt  hke  this,"  I  said. 
"Haven't  you  ever  been  kissed  before?" 
"Of  course.  But  not  " 

"Not  so  well?"  Then  he  kissed  me  some  more,  till  finally  this  time 
ae  was  the  one  who  released  me  and  stood  up,  pulling  me  to  my  feet. 

"Habit-forming,"  he  said.  "It  can  get  to  be  habit-forming,  this 
JOrt  of  thing." 

After  that  the  other  figures  in  the  summer  landscape  receded,  and 
it  was  just  the  two  of  us.  Every  day  we  swam  together  and  sailed 


together  and  kissed  and  touched.  Along  the  beach  roads  next  to  the 
sea,  and  through  the  farmlands  yellow  in  the  afternoon  light,  we 
bicycled.  We  went  sailing  at  noon  when  the  sun  blinded  and  at 
twilight  when  the  sunset  colored  everything  a  delicate  pink,  sailing 
up  and  down  the  Great  Blue  Bay,  exploring  its  islands  and  coves, 
saihng  in  the  fresh-water  ponds  with  their  reeds  and  wild  birds.  We 
picnicked  on  the  dunes;  we  picnicked  in  the  woods,  by  a  serene 
inland  lake.  We  ate  in  small  seafood  restaurants,  and  danced,  at 
night,  to  a  jukebox  in  a  hotel  tavern  in  East  Harbor.  We  went  dig- 
ging for  clams  in  the  shallows  and  pulled  the  mussels  off  the  rocks 
on  the  inlet. 

And  almost  every  night  we  would  meet,  after  the  others  had  gone 
to  bed,  in  the  cradle  of  sand  where  we  had  met  that  early  morning. 
Each  night  his  hps  became  more  insistent,  but  always  there  was  a 
moment  when  I  drew  back.  "I'm  frightened,"  I  would  say. 

"I  don't  want  to  frighten  you,"  he  would  say.  "You're  trembUng. 
It's  all  right."  And  he  would  shrug  and  smile  crookedly.  "Sometime 
you  won't  be  frightened  anymore.  You'll  want  to.  The  way  I  do," 

Then  one  still,  warm,  moonless  night  we  lay  in  the  dune  whisper- 
ing, caressing,  and  just  as  he  had  told  me  I  would,  so,  finally,  I  said, 
"I  want  you. . . ."  and  it  seemed  bred  out  of  the  wind  and  water  and 
the  bonfires  and  the  sand,  our  lovemaking. 

Afterward,  though  it  seemed  to  me  I  was  possessed  by  a  wild 
kind  of  joy,  still  I  found  I  was  crying  uncontrollably,  and  as  he  tried 
to  soothe  me  I  ran  from  him,  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
went  into  the  sea,  which,  that  night,  was  as  warm  as  the  air  and  as 
cahn  as  lake  water.  I  let  the  water  wash  around  me  and  put  my  face 
in  the  salty  wet;  but  still  I  couldn't  stop  crying. 

"I'm  sorry,  Cat,"  David  said.  "Don't  cry.  Please  don't  cry." 

"I  love  you,"  I  said,  "but  you  don't  love  me,  do  you?" 

"I  love  you,"  he  said,  very  softly. 

"I  love  you,'"  I  said  again.  "I've  always  loved  you.  You'll  think  it 
silly.  But  if  my  hfe  has  any  point  to  it,  it's  you."  Then,  putting  my 
arms  around  him,  hiding  my  face  in  his  chest,  "I  could  die,  I  love 
you  so  much." 

And  one  day  we  drove  along  Sea  Spray  Lane,  and  into  the  over- 
grown driveway,  still  guarded  by  the  stone  gateposts  and  the  lions, 
that  had  once  led  to  Castle  Ugly.  The  flower  beds  that  once  neatly 
edged  the  drive  were  a  tangle  of  wildflowers,  and  the  drive  itself  was 
rutted,  the  gravel  long  since  blown  or  washed  away. 

"I  thought  it  would  give  me  the  creeps,"  David  said,  "but  it 
doesn't.  Someday  I  want  to  build  another  house  here." 

"For  me,"  I  said.  "You  can  build  me  a  house  here."  Looking  at 
the  beach  and  the  sea,  sparkUng,  crashing  beyond,  I  was  back 
beyond  the  nightmare  of  the  last  summer  at  Castle  Ugly  to  an  earlier 
innocence  and  delight.  'Though  I  wonder  if  you  can  build  on  ashes," 
I  added.  "On  the  ruins  of  those  lives.  We  should  start  fresh." 

"Their  lives  can't  touch  us,"  he  said.  "This  is  the  most  beautiful 
land  in  the  world.  We'll  build  a  house  to  last." 

One  morning,  instead  of  bicycling  to  Castle  Ugly,  we  went  to 
South  Harbor  to  see  Jacob  Ralston.  'To  get  his  blessing,"  David 
said,  half  joking.  We  walked  into  that  garden  that  had  once  bloomed 
with  the  brightest  flowers,  Sarah's  flowers,  and  we  walked  out  of  our 
lives  and  into  theirs. 

'They  can't  touch  us,"  David  had  said.  But  they  did;  because 
out  of  kindness,  a  whim,  we  went  to  see  Jacob,  they  came  to  meet 
us  like  malevolent  ghosts. 

In  the  garden  behind  the  studio,  the  flowers  had  long  since  gone, 
except  for  some  mangy  sunflowers  that  grew  in  one  comer  of  the 
neglected  beds.  The  pots  were  chipped,  the  wall  in  need  of  repair. 
For  some  reason  the  ruin  of  Castle  Ugly  filled  me  with  hope,  with  a 
sense  of  renewed  Ufe;  this  disheveled  yard  filled  me  with  despair,  as 
I  remembered  Sarah,  puttering  in  her  denim  overalls  and  flat  straw 
hat,  knee  deep  in  blossoms. 

David  paused  at  the  door.  "Uncle  Jake,"  he  called.  "We're  here." 


r^^flH  here  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Then  a  man  appeared  on 
^  the  threshold,  the  doorway  making  a  frame,  and  it  was 
^as  though  he  were  a  picture  himself,  a  picture  of  the 
man  I  had  last  seen  a  decade  t)efore.  A  cruel,  brutal 
portrait  without  color,  all  gray  and  black.  Black 
m      sweater,  dirty  gray  corduroys,  black  espadrilles,  gray 
hair  and  beard,  gray  face  sagging  as  if  the  beard  were  stone. 

"Hello,  David,"  Jacob  said,  but  he  was  looking  at  me.  "It  is, 
isn't  it?"  he  said.  "Sally  Courtland  grown  up." 

"Sarah,"  I  said.  "I  like  people  to  call  me  Sarah  now." 
I  wasn't  sure  afterward  why  I  said  that.  Whether  I  thought  it 
might  please  him  or  whether  some  evil  genius  had  prompted  me  to, 
knowing  that  it  wouldn't. 
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"Sarah,"  Jacob  said  harshly.  "No.  You're  not  Sarah.  Sarah  is 
dead.  You're  a  pretty  girl  named  Sally  Courtland.  Right,  David?" 

"Right,  Uncle  Jake,"  David  said.  "A  very  pretty  girl." 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  "Her  garden  has  gone  to  seed," 
Jacob  said.  "Everything  has  gone  to  seed  since  she  left.  Come  in. 
Come  in."  He  drew  us  into  the  house. 

Inside,  there  was  a  smell  of  coffee,  of  turpentine,  of  stale  smoke 
and  liquor  and  something  else.  The  smell  of  a  house  that  had  not 
been  properly  cleaned  or  is  beyond  cleaning. 

"My  woman  hasn't  come  this  week,"  Jacob  said.  "She's  been 
sick.  But  I  won't  apologize.  It  has  an  air,  this  mess.  It  grows  around 
me  like  fungus,  like  mushrooms  after  a  good  rain.  Maybe  you  would 
like  to  take  care  of  me  for  the  day,"  he  turned  to  me. 

"I  will,"  I  said.  "You  and  David  go  away  and  talk." 

"Well,  that's  thoughtful  of  you.  You've  turned  into  a  very 
thoughtful  girl.  You  must  get  that  from  Harry.  Sarah  was  never 
thoughtful  like  that.  For  all  her  cultivating  in  the  garden,  Sarah  was 
a  very  careless  girl.  Beautiful.  But  careless.  She  liked  making  messes. 
Not  cleaning  them  up.  But  I  mustn't  talk  about  her,  must  I  ?  I  see 
I've  upset  you.  Forgive  me,"  he  said  to  me.  "Well,  come  my  boy." 
He  put  his  arm  around  David's  shoulder.  "Let  me  show  you  some  of 
my  new  things." 

He  and  David  walked  into  the  studio,  and  I  collected  dishes  and 
scraped  and  washed  and  stacked  and  wiped  surfaces,  and  thought,  I 
shouldn't  have  come.  For  I  felt  that  the  sunlight  was  slipping  away, 
and  behind  it,  once  more,  was  terror  and  evil. 

Finally  I  went  into  the  studio.  This  room  hadn't  changed.  It 
required  no  straightening.  If  Jacob  Ralston  had  a  life  left,  it  was 
obviously  lived  here,  in  this  room  that  was  not  the  setting  of  the  past 
but  the  past  itself.  A  glittering  past,  a  gay  past,  a  sentimentalist's 
past,  it  seemed  at  first  glance,  painted  on  two  great  canvases  that 
faced  each  other,  hung  high  on  the  studio  walls.  David  and  his  uncle 
stood  talking,  turned  toward  the  great  tipped  window,  not  seeing 
me.  I  stayed  silent,  looking  up  at  the  paintings. 

Migfd  and  Day.  The]  one  on  the  right  was  Night,  the  one 
on  the  left  Day.  Night  was  unmistakably  a  painting  of 
that  last  picnic  we  had  had  at  Castle  Ugly.  Day  was  a 
party  that  had  never  been,  an  imaginary  picnic  on 
Grandmother's  Beach.  Both  pictures  were  filled  with 
people,  the  night  one  glowing  romantically,  lit  by  a 
bonfire,  the  faces  gilded  by  the  orange  flames.  On  the  Day  side,  they 
were  lit  by  a  streaming  glorious  Ught. 

Celebrations,  these  two  great  canvases  seemed  at  first  glance,  of 
a  style  of  living,  carefree,  careless  summer  life  forever  captured  .  .  . 
yet  when  I  locJced  closer  I  realized  they  were  not  a  tribute,  but  a 
shouting  prophecy  of  doom.  Day  was  animated  by  a  sort  of  malign 
frenzy.  The  handsome  faces,  examined,  were  empty,  false.  It  was 
not  a  gay  beach  party  after  all,  but  a  latterday  version  of  those 
Renaissance  masterpieces  where  the  figures  flee  the  wrath  of  God 
with  death  written  on  their  faces. 

The  Night  picture,  on  the  surface  so  romantic,  so  warm,  was 
worse.  Here  all  the  same  people,  the  friends  of  my  childhood,  were 
falling  into  the  center  of  the  picture,  into  the  fire.  Everything  spi- 
raled  toward  it;  everything  faced  it,  slipped  inward,  everything  ex- 
cept two  figures  who  faced,  not  toward  the  fire,  but  toward  each 
other.  These  figures  were,  unmistakably,  Sarah  and  Alexandre. 

"You  hke  them?"  Jacob  was  looking  at  me,  with  a  strange  grin 
on  his  ruined  face.  "They  please  you?" 

"I  didn't  know  it  was  possible  to  paint  pictures  that  were  so 
beautiful,"  I  said,  "and  so  unpleasant  at  the  same  time." 

"Unpleasant?"  David  said.  "They  are  masterpieces.  How  can 
you  say  they  are  unpleasant?" 

"Sally  is  right,"  Jacob  said.  "They  are  unpleasant.  They  are 
meant  to  be  unpleasant.  Life  is  unpleasant." 

But  David  chose  not  to  listen.  "Do  you  remember  that  night?" 
he  said,  pointing  up.  "That  was  the  last  of  our  picnics.  There  was 
never  another  like  it.  Sally  and  I  ran  away  that  night."  He  turned 
to  his  uncle  with  a  determined  cheerfulness.  "We  hid  in  the  dunes.  I 
tried  to  kiss  her.  She  wouldn't  let  me.  I  think  I  fell  in  love  with  her 
that  night.  Have  you  been  back.  Uncle  Jake?  To  the  old  beach?" 
"From  time  to  time." 

"We  want  to  build  there.  We're  going  to  get  married." 

I  felt  a  silly  smile  pull  at  my  mouth  because  he  had  said  it, 
finally,  to  someone.  But  there  was  no  answering  smile  in  Jacob's 
face.  Only  an  expression  in  the  eye^  of  disbelief,  of  distaste,  aUnost, 
I  would  have  said,  of  loathing. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  then  he  pulled  himself  up  and 
shook  our  hands.  "I'm  pleased  for  you,"  he  said.  "You  just  took  me 
by  surprise.  What  a  good  joke,  as  your  mother  would  say,  David. 
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What  a  good  joke  on  all  of  us.  Pansy's  son.  Sarah's  daughter."  He 
began  laughing  then,  a  laugh  that  shook  him,  a  laugh  that  kept 
coming  till  the  tears  began  rolling  down  his  cheeks. 

"I  didn't  hke  that,"  David  said  as  we  drove  away.  "Not  one  bit." 

"We  shouldn't  have  gone." 

"I  shouldn't  have  told  him  about  us." 

"I  thought  that  was  the  point." 

"It  was.  But  it  didn't  come  out  the  way  I  expected.  He's  not 
right  in  his  head.  He's  sick.  You  shouldn't  have  said  that  about 
wanting  to  be  called  Sarah.  Why  did  you  say  that.  Cat?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Before  you  came  into  the  studio  room  we  talked.  About  her. 
About  all  of  them.  Pansy,  Eliot,  Sarah,  Harry,  and  Jacob.  'Always 
the  odd  man,  Jacob,'  he  said.  I  had  the  feeling  he  was  pleading  for 
something  I  didn't  have  to  give  him." 

"What?"  I  asked.  "What?" 

"I  don't  know.  He's  old.  Cat.  He's  just  gone  off,"  he  said.  "He 
kept  saying,  'You're  so  like  me,  so  like  the  way  I  was  at  your  age.' 
Am  I  Uke  him,  Cat?  Do  you  think  I'm  Hke  him?" 

"Of  course  not.  If  you  had  a  beard  . .  .  just  don't  grow  a  beard, 
that's  all,"  I  said,  trying  to  tease  him. 

Two  nights  later,  Jacob  Ralston  was  dead,  killed  by  his  own 
hand.  And  the  one  who  had  sp>ent  the  evening  with  him,  who  had 
heard  the  shot,  who  had  found  him,  was  David. 

Early  that  evening,  during  the  course  of  a  roaring,  noisy  poker 
game  a  group  of  us  had  set  up  in  the  hotel  lounge,  David  was  called 
to  the  phone.  He  came  back  looking  concerned.  "Jacob,"  he  said  to 
me.  "That  was  Jacob.  He  sounded  upset.  I'd  better  go." 

"I'll  come  with  you,"  I  said. 
>  "He  wants  to  see  me  alone." 

Much  later,  after  I  had  given  David  up  and  gone  to  bed,  I  heard 
the  sound  of  running  feet  on  the  path,  the  loud  knocking  on  Eliot 
Ralston's  door.  I  sa,w  Eliot,  a  coat  thrown  over  his  pajamas,  go  up 
to  the  hotel  and  then  a  few  minutes  later  come  back  at  a  run.  Now  it 
was  my  turn  to  get  up  and  put  on  a  coat  and  go  out.  I  waited  on  the 
path  until  Eliot,  dressed  now,  came  out  once  more  from  his  cottage, 
so  fast  he  almost  knocked  me  down. 

"What  is  it?"  I  cried.  "David?" 

"David's  all  right,"  Eliot  said.  "Jacob.  My  brother  Jacob  is 
dead." 

The  next  day,  all  day,  David  and  Eliot  were  away,  making  ar- 
rangements, talking  to  the  police.  Only  Jane  spoke  to  people,  Jane, 
pale,  awed,  her  eyes  round  with  horror  and  curiosity.  "Imagine," 
she  said  to  me,  "David  sat  there  talking  to  him.  For  hours.  Then 
Uncle  Jake  left  the  room.  And  David  thought  he  was  going  to  get  a 
drink.  And  then  David  heard  the  shot  from  the  garden.  Oh,  Sally, 
it  must  have  been  so  horrible,  what  he  found  ..." 

I  left  her  and  sat  by  myself,  for  most  of  the  day,  on  the  porch  of 
our  cottage,  waiting  for  David  to  find  me.  Finally,  after  the  last  of 
the  fight  was  gone,  David  came  across  the  path  to  me.  When  I 
started  to  say  something  he  said,  "No  talk.  I  don't  want  to  talk," 
putting  his  arms  around  me,  and  it  was  as  if  he  were  touching  me 
for  strength.  For  five  minutes  we  stood  like  that  in  each  other's 
arms,  not  kissing,  just  holding  each  other,  and  then  he  was  gone 
again. 

Jacob's  funeral  took  place  not  in  a  church  but  in  the  town  funeral 
parlor.  At  the  service,  I  felt  no  emotion,  no  glimmer  of  the  dead 
man's  greatness,  no  intimation  of  his  tragedy.  I  only  saw  David  and, 
beside  him,  a  gross  apparition  from  the  past,  his  mother.  Pansy. 

For  Pansy  Ralston  had  flown  from  California  to  attend  Jacob's 
funeral.  Nobody  could  quite  make  out  why.  Why  would  she  care 
that  much  about  her  former  husband's       ( continued  on  page  164) 


hy  does  Mrs.  Shaheen  serve  French's  Instant  Mashed  Potatoes  with  her  very  own 
ndon  Broil  Marinade?  (Because  French's  cares  about  flavor  as  much  as  she  does.) 
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Mrs.  Shaheen  knows  it  takes  extra  care  to  get  the 
extra  flavor  her  family  appreciates.  So  naturally, 
with  her  very  own  recipe  for  London  Broil  Marinade, 
she  selects  French's  Instant  Mashed  Potatoes, 
She  knows  French's  even  supervises  the  growing  of 
potatoes:  100%  White-Meat  Idahos.  Why? 
For  harvest-fresh  flavor.  For  Mrs.  Shaheen  and 
her  family.  For  you. 

Mrs.  Shaheen's  recipe  for  London  Broil  Marinade: 

Ingredienfs:  1  tsp  salt;  Vi  tsp  black  pepper;  V4  tiobasil; 
Va  fsp  rosemary;  1  clove  garlic,  mashed;  Vi  onion^!^pped; 
1  fbs  wine  vinegar;  2  tbs  salad  oil;  1  flank  steak  (P4  lbs). 
Combine  oil,  vinegar,  seasonings  in  shallow  glass  pan.  Brush 
both  sides  of  steak  with  marinade.  Let  stand  in  mixture 
two  hours.  Broil  3  inches  from  heat  5  minutes.  Turn, 
brush  with  remaining  marinade  and  broil  another  4  minutes. 
Slice  steak  diagonally  across  grain,  thin  as  possible.  Spoon 
pan  juices  over  meat.  Serves  4  to  6. 


M.  shaheen.  Long  Beach,  California. 


It's  In  Your  Mind 

By  BARBARA  SEAMAN 


Fat-Fighters,  Yeh,  Yeh,  Yeh:  Harvard 
Professor  Jean  Mayer  made  startling 
discoveries  analyzing  motion  pictures  of 
overweight  teen-age  girls.  He  found  that 
even  while  playing  or  engaging  in  sports, 
these  youngsters  manage  to  stand  still 
most  of  the  time.  They  are  embarrassed 
by  their  bodies  and  don"t 
want  to  be  noticed. 

His  remedy:  playing 
popular  rock-'n'-roU 
records  during  their  gym 
and  exercise  periods. 
The  music  seems  to  re- 
lease the  girls'  minds, 
and  thereby  their  bodies, 
from  the  fear  of  appear- 
ing fat— the  very  fear 
that  is  keeping  them 
that  way. 

Dr.  Mayer's  studies  in 
physiology  have  con- 
vinced him  that  when 
energy  expenditures  are 
too  low  the  entire  basic 
metabolism  is  disrupted, 
and  diet  alone  will  not 
be  very  helpful.  To  ar- 
rive at  his  rock-'n"-roll 
motivation  therapy.  Dr. 
Mayer  enlisted  the  aid 
of  another  leading  Har- 
vard man,  psychologist 
Gordon  Allport. 

The  Hardest  Handicap: 

The  mother  of  a  chroni- 
cally ill  or  crippled  c-.ild 
deserves  our  sympatliy, 
and  usually  gets  it.  The 
mother  of  a  mentally  re- 
tarded child  may  need 
sympathy  even  more, 
but  may  not  get  enouga. 

Researchers  at  tne 
University  of  Chicago 
have  now  established 
t.  at  mental  retardation 
ist  er.ardestof  allcliild- 
.  ood  i,andicaps  for  a 
1,  ot  er  to  bear.  In  the 
.•5civ.'n lists'  own  words, 
"Reduced  self-esteem 
r.utive  to  the  maternal 
ri,le  is  poignantly  evi- 
denced in  these  moth- 
ers." Anxiety,  depres- 
sion, and  conffiel  are 
their  daily  lot. 

Despite  their  sadness, 
most  m  others  of  retarded 
children  try  not  to  in- 
flict their  problems  on 
others,  and  maintain  re- 
markably cheerful  re- 
lations with  friends, 
neighbors  anrl  family. 

The  Chicago  researchers  attribute 
this  stamina  partly  to  the  moral  support 
supplied  by  a-ssociations  for  retarded 
children,  and  partly  V>  the  influencf!  of 
the  Kennedy  fan.ily.  Thanks  to  ihe 
Kennedys,  public  intcrefci  in  mental  re- 
tardation Ih  growing  and  the  .stigma  at- 
tached I/I  it  is  Ifriwening. 

Hypnotized  HIccupf :  There  is  a  growing 
r'-xpect  today  for  hypr,  ovjr:  ;w  an  adjunct 
i'<  iill  Hor'  ■  of  medical  ircalment.  Hyp- 
I :  'il!  rather  con  I  ro/iTMial  Cnome 
'ik  il  Hmack'i  of  the  occult, 
V  <  worry  about  p'miible  per- 

KoriaiiLy  (hangejij,  but  the  tide  Heemit 


to  be  gradually  turning  in  favor  of  its 
use.  A  recent  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  even  sug- 
gests that  in  certain  instances  hypnosis 
may  be  safer  than  drugs  to  reliev'e  pain 
and  fear.  The  authors  of  the  article.  Dr. 
William    Smedley    and    Dr.  William 


sotans  to  the  surplus  of  homeless  Negro 
babies.  It  was  hoped  that  Negro  families 
might  step  forward  to  adopt  them.  In- 
stead, many  white  couples  applied,  and 
more  than  20  Negro  children  have  now 
been  placed— with  some  trepidation  - 
in  white  adoptive  homes. 

Today,  the  social  workers  say  that 
their  initial  fears  were  groundless.  The 
anticipated  problems  simply  did  not 
occur,  and  friends  and  neighbors  of  the 
adopting  families  were  remarkably  sym- 


Northern  gives  you  more  softness  for  the  money 
than  any  other  tissue  you  can  buy 


Northern. 


AMERICAN 

^^C«N  COMPANY 


Barnes  of  Danville,  Pa.,  have  saved  the 
life  of  at  least  one  post-surgery  patient 
by  hypnotizing  him.  Following  his 
operation,  the  man  developed  hiccups 
that  lasted  for  seven  days  and  would 
not  respond  to  medication.  As  a  last 
resort,  the  doctors  placed  him  in  a 
trance  and  told  him  that  his  hiccups 
would  go  away  soon.  They  did.  The  pa- 
tient recovered  and  was  di.scharged. 

Room  for  One  More:  A  iiltle  revohilion 
ha:i  liccri  goinn  on  in  .Minnesota  for  the 
past  four  yearH.  It  beg.xn  wlien  wvcral 
adoption  agencies  got  together  and  ran 
a  publicity  campaign  to  alert  Minnc- 


liathetic.  Harriet  Fricke,  case  director 
of  the  Lutheran  Children's  Friend  So- 
ciety in  Minneapolis,  says  that  these 
adoptions  were  perceived  as  "a  means 
of  providing  much-needed  homes  for 
homeless  children,"  the  granting  of  "a 
place  in  the  sun."  Word  of  the  project's 
success  is  getting  around,  and  agencies 
in  other  cities  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple   arc  starling  similar  campaigns. 

P.W.P.:  I'arcnis  Willioiil  Partners  was 
organized  in  1957  and  has  grown  at  a 
remarkable  rate,  now  nutnbering  more 
than  150  chapters,  and  20,000  persons. 
Advocates  of  P.W.I',  hail  il  as  a  paiiac<'a 


for  the  problems  of  single  parents  and 
their  children,  while  critics  depreca^  il 
as  a  hysterical  remarriage-go-round. 
And  Social  Work,  the  journal  of  the 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
raises  this  question:  "Can  people  with 
similar  problems  really  help  each  other 
in  groups,  or  do  they  only  compound 
each  other's  difficulties?" 

Social  Work's  answer  is  somewhere  in 
the  middle:  Some  people  do  profit  from 
membership  in  P.W.P.,  while  others  do 
not.  If  problems  are 
serious,  P.W.P.  may  be 
a  useful  supplement  to 
professional  help,  but  it 
is  not  a  full-fledged  sub- 
slilule. 

Foolish  Fears:  If  you 

suffer  from  a  phobia  or 
irrational  fear,  you  may 
feel  foolish  and  perplexed. 
How  serious  a  symptom 
is  it?  Does  it  mean  you 
are  neurotic?  Should 
you  see  a  psychiatrist? 

A  recent  study  from 
Maudsley  Hospital,  Lon- 
don, shows  there  are  four 
basic  classes  of  phobia. 
Two  are  not  very  serious 
or  difficult  to  cure,  the 
third  is  borderline,  and 
the  fourtli  is  a  definite 
handicap  tliat  should 
not  be  ignored. 

ANIMAL  PHOBIAS. 
Fears  of  insects,  birds, 
dogs  and  cats  date  back 
to  early  childhood  (be- 
fore age  five)  and  are 
rarely  associated  with 
other  neurotic  symp- 
toms. Many  children 
have  them,  but  most 
outgrow  them  by  10  or 
11.  Those  who  don't  just 
learn  to  live  with  them 
unless  circumstances 
force  a  change. 

SITUATIONAL 
PHOBIAS.  Most  com- 
mon are  fears  of  heights, 
darkness,  and  thunder- 
storms. Situational  pho- 
bias may  begin  in  child- 
hood, but  do  not  usually 
become  full-blown  until 
adult  life. 

SOCIAL  PHOBIAS. 
We  all  feel  some  social 
anxiety  and  self-con- 
sciousness, but  some- 
times it  gets  out  of  hand. 
There  are  many  people 
who  suffer  from  uncon- 
trolled blushing  or  trem- 
bling, or  who  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  eat 
in  a  public  restaurant  or 
attend  a  dance.  Some  of 
the  people  who  have  them  have  other 
problems  too,  such  as  depression,  liut  a 
large  number  are  surprisingly  normal  in 
most  respects. 

PLACP:  PHOBIAS.  These  not  only 
sound  worst,  but  they  actually  are  the 
most  incapacitating,  most  common,  and 
require  the  longest  treatment.  They 
include  generalized  hard-to-live-with 
fears  of  open  or  closed  spaces,  of  travel- 
ing in  buses  or  trains,  or  even  walking 
down  the  street.  Such  symptoms  begin 
most  frequently  in  late  adolescence  or, 
again,  aroun<l  I  he  age  of  HO.  Most  of  these 
people  arc  unhappy  or  dist  urbcd  in  other 
ways,  and  slmnld  seek  treat  rnent .  END 
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Care  of 
Table  Linens 


Jit-  linens,  whether  a  dressy  dam- 
or  a  hemmed  remnant,  set  the 
od  for  many  meals.  To  keep  these 
ns  fresh  and  clean-looking,  it's 
»ortant  to  know  how  to  deal  with 
ns  and  spots. 

lere  are  some  genera!  pointers, 
then  some  specifics. 
Iways  e.xamine  linens  bt/ore  laun- 
ng  and  give  prompt  attention  to 
and  stains — they're  much  eas- 
remove  when  fresh.  Hot  water, 
>rgent .  and  even  ironing  set  some 
so  thev  can  never  be  removed 


addition  to  the  usual  laundry 
>!ies,  useful  stain  removers  to 
on  hand  include  glycerine,  pep- 
available  from  drugstores  ,  and 
leaning  compound, 
aundry  bleaches  remove  many 
jborn  stains  from  white  and  Cvil- 
st  fabrics,  but  lisually  are  not  as 
ctive  as  one  of  the  following  spt- 
Ireatments. 

fi,  tta  and  fresh  fruil.  Stretch 
-ic  taut  over  a  bowl.  Tour  boiling 
er  from  a  height  of  2-3  feet 
High  fabric.  For  more  stubborn 
ns,  especially  those  of  pear, 
rry  or  plum,  or  those  on  silk,  wotjl 
leai-sensitive  synthetic  fabrics, 
glycerine  on  the  spot,  let  stand  a 
hour.--;  rub  again  and  neutralize 
white-\inegar  solution  for  a 
minutes,  then  rinse  well. 

lalt  and  roroa.  Wash  in  warm 
a^ent  solution  or  if  brown  stain 
ains,  apply  hydrog*-n  pero.xide 
ch.  rinse  well. 


Join  Venus  on  o  peoestoi  with 
eyes  owokened  to  beouty  by  The 
Tioster  of  eye  moke-up— Azizo. 
Color-kes'Bd  io  the  season's 
fashions  ore  Aziza's  Creme  Stick 
Eye  Shodow  biues  .  .  .  come-olive 
shodes  thot  begin  your  tronsfor- 
mation.  NeKt?  Azizo  Liquid 
Lid  Liner  and  Woterproof 
Brush-On  Mascara  in 
Blue  Night.  And  for  artificio! 
lashes  a  goddess  would 
envy,  touch-on  Azizo 
*Matural  Lashes. 

Trom 
PRINCE 

MATCHABELLI  S 


EYES  BY 


Aziza 


die  irojT.  Scrape  off  e.xcess  with 
knife.  Then  put  fabric  between 
paper  towels  and  press  with 
iron  to  melt  the  was;  if  stain 
ns,  sponge  with  a  dry-c.eaning 
pound.  Then  launder  as  usual. 

iiek.  With  the  fabric  right  side 
n  on  a  pad  of  paper  toweling, 
tge  from  wrong  side  with  a  dro- 
ning fluid.  If  stain  remains  when 
pat  glycerine  into  the  stain;  let 
■ak  a  few  minutes,  then  launder, 
•mate:  rub  concentrated  liquid 
idr>-  detergent  into  stain,  then 
ider. 


s  milk  and  ice  cream.  Heat  sets 
e  stains,  so  do  not  heat  before 
bing.  Scrape  off  as  much  as  pos- 
with  dull  knife,  then  sponge 
cold  water.  If  stain  remains, 
powdered  pepsin  into  fabric,  let 
half  an  hour ;  brush  off  and  rinse. 


»  or  calsup.  Sponge  with 
water,  then  work  glycerine  into 
area;  let  stand  half  an  hour, 
launder. 


ic  bererayes  and  sofi  drinks. 
ijr  drinks  contain  tannin,  which 
loriess  initially,  but  ttims  brown- 
en  allowed  to  stand,  or  when 
and  then  is  almost  impossible 
ove.  .\s  soon  as  possible. 


IfVenusdeMilo  had  worn  Aziza,  she  would  have  had  her  arms  full. 


sponge  stains  with  eold  water  or  a 
mixture  of  eqtial  parts  of  water  and 
rubbing  alcohol.  Next  rub  glycerine 
into  stain,  let  stand  half  an  hour, 
rinse  with  clear  water  and  launder. 

Greasf  and  oils.  Pretreat  the  spot  by 
rubbing  with  a  liquid  all-purpose 
laundn.-  detergent:  then  launder  in 
as  hot  water  as  is  suitable  for  fabric 
and  color.  If  stain  remains,  use 
bleach.  For  non washable  materials, 
use  a  drj"-c!eaning  compound,  either 


liquid  or  the  t>T>e  combined  with  an 
absorbing  powder. 

Washing. 

•  Linens  labeled  hand-washable 
can  almost  always  be  safely  handled 
in  today's  variable-cyde  washers 
E.xceprions  are  the  coated  fabrics. 

•  For  average  and  hea^ily  soiled 
linens,  wash  with  an  all-ptirpose  de- 
tergent and  w-arm  or  hot  water.  For 
dark  colore  or  heat-sensitive  fibers, 
the  cold-water  detergents  are  useful. 


•  For  the  fim  severe!  "  .^shes,  laun- 
der dark  or  brilliant],  colored  color- 
fast  cloths  alone,  until  satisfi€Hi  they 
no  longer  shed  dye. 

•  New  do-it-yourself  stain-resistant 
finishes  make  •washing  tabledolhs 
easier;  but  don't  apply  to  napkins, 
for  you  want  them  absorbent. 

•  For  easier  ironing,  fabric  softener 
reduces  w  -  ut  use  in  modera- 
tion on  p ..  if  you  wish  to 
maintain  the  crisp  finish. 

—  BETTi  G.  W.4DSWORTH 
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A  Christmas  Record 

BY  ABRAM  CHASINS 

Abram  Chasius  is  one  of  America'x  moiti  eminent  musicians — 
pianist,  composer,  author,  and  until  recently  director  of  music 
for  New  York's  radio  station  WQXR.  H is  latest  hook,  published 
this  month,  is  The  Appreciation  of  Music.  Here,  from  the  many 
thousands  of  amilalAe  phonograph  records,  Mr.  Chasins  gires  us 
a  list  of  his  preferences,  in  time  to  help  with  holiday  gift  shopping. 


If  you  found  that 

Borden's  new  Cremora  Whip 

tasted  better 

than  whipped  cream... 

would  you  mind  that  it  had 
fewer  calories  and  cost  less? 


Cremora 

WHIP 


We  figured  you'd  like  the  idea.  That's 
why  we  were  so  excited  v.  hcn  our  kitchens  created  Cremora  Whip. 
You  see  Cremora  Whip  Is  not  only  better  than  ordinary  whipped 
toppings,  it's  actually  lighter,  creamier  and  has  a  more  delicate 
flavor  than  whipped  cream. 

With  all  of  that  going  for  it,  Cremora  Whip  has  less  than  half  as 
many  calories  per  cup  as  whipped  cream  and  it's  far  less 
expensive.  Less  expensive  than  other  toppings  that  cost  the 
same,  too,  because  there's  25%  more  in  each  package. 

Next  time  you're  shopping,  pick  up  a  package  of 
Cremora  Whip.  It  will  stay  fresh 
on  your  kitchen  shelf  until 
you're  ready  to  use  it. 
Wouldn't  you  know  it  would 
take  Borden's  to  whip 
up  such  a  great  idea  I 


The  December  issue  of  Schwann's, 
that  indispensible  monthly  catalogue  of 
the  recording  industry's  output,  will  list 
over  35,000  discs  on  some  750  different 
labels. 

The  sheer  numbers,  the  duplications 
of  effort  and  the  competing  advertising 
claims  are  quite  enough  to  confuse  any- 
one who  would  select  phonograph  rec- 
ords that  will  not  only  enrich  the  holiday 
season,  but  will  also  yield  long-lasting 
values. 

But  select  we  must,  for  things  being 
what  they  are,  the  overall  quality  does 
not  nearly  match  the  quantity,  and  a 
shopping  excursion  can  become  a  costly 
leap  into  the  unknown. 

Mindful  of  its  readers'  problems  and 
dollars.  Ladies'  Home  Journal  has  asked 
me  for  a  diseography  that  represents  as 
many  of  my  preferences  as  space  permits, 
with  my  personal  reasons  for  recom- 
mending them. 

With  no  exceptions,  they  are  sensibly 
priced  classical  recordings,  superbly  per- 
formed and  handsomely  packaged.  With 
few  exceptions  they  should  be  readily 
available  in  mono  and  stereo.  (Prices 
are  for  mono  at  list;  add  $1  per  disc  for 
stereo. ) 

ORCHESTRAL  AND 
CONCERTO  DISCS 

BEETHOVEN— S(/mi)/;o)(?/M).S.WAGNER— 

Prelude  and  Love-Death  from  Tristan  and 
Isolde.  TCHAIKOVSKY— /I'owco  and  Ju- 
liet: Overture-Fantasy ;  DEBUSSY— Prc- 
lude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Fau)i.  ravel— 
La  Valse.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Eugene  Ormandy.  Columbia,  2  LPs, 
$9.58. 

Issued  under  the  title,  "The  Art  of 
Eugene  Ormandy,"  this  superb  album 
is  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  versatility  of 
the  virtuoso  conductor  and  to  the  peer- 
less orchestra  whose  sound  he  has 
created.  An  incomparable  beauty  of 
sound  and  precision  of  attack  are  among 
the  many  distinguishing  qualities  in  this 
rich  and  miscellaneous  collection. 

BERLIOZ— S)/mp/;o»z>  Fantastique.  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra  Colin  Davis. 
Philips,  $4.79. 

This  is  the  most  luminous  and  lucid 
interpretation  of  Berlioz'  flamboyantly 
dramatic  score  available— no  small  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  a  recording  that  vies 
with  almost  two  dozen  rival  versions. 
The  conductor  shows  an  unsurpassed 
understanding  of  the  score,  and  the 
orchestral  playing  shirtes  gloriously 
through  the  ultimate  in  recording  tech- 
nique. 

BERNSTEIN  CONDUCTS  ivzs— Symphony 
No.  3 ;  Central  Park  in  the  Dark;  Decora- 
tion Day;  The  Unanswered  Question.  New 
York  Philharmonic.  Columbia,  $4.79. 

Columbia's  recent  tendency  to  feature 
conductors  above  composers  is  substan- 
tiated by  |)ublic  interest  and  by  the 
conductor's  special  spirit  of  dedication 
and  affinity  toward  the  works  he  has 
been  a.ssigned.  Surely  no  one  has  api)lied 
himself  more  fervently  than  Bernstein 
to  the  acclaim  of  the  New  England 
insurance  executive,  who  was  also  one 
of  our  country's  most  prophetic  musical 
visionaries. 

This  album  primarily  features  Bern- 
stein's re-creative  reading  of  Ives's  Pul- 
itzer Prize-winning  .symphony,  on  which 
the  conductor  has  lavished  tenderness 
for  its  hymnlike  melodies  and  boldness 
for  its  conflicting  rhythms  and  complex 
{■olors.  I]erriHleih's  authoritative  iiir  is 
passed  on  befori'  our  very  ears,  for  the 
remaining  weirks  on  this  disc  are  com- 
ducled  under  his  supervision  by  I  wo  of 
hiH  aHslHtaiitH  at  the  I'liilliarmonic,  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  Maurice  PercHH,  in  eflcclive 
and  convirKiriK  itilerprelalionH. 


BRAHMS— /6'  Hungarian  Dances.  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra  Antal  tiorati. 
Mercury,  $4.79. 

Nothing  assured  Brahms's  success 
more  than  these  widely  popular  and 
vital  dances  that  have  triumphantly 
survived  the  constant  and  countless 
manhandlings  by  gypsy  fiddlers  and 
restaurant  ensembles.  Dorati's  general 
musical  culture,  his  Hungarian  birth 
and  his  extensive  ballet  experience, 
enable  him  to  penetrate  the  essential 
spirit  and  beauty  of  these  rousing  works. 
The  result  is  easily  the  finest  of  the 
extensi\-e  recordings  currently  available. 

DMORAK— Symphony  No.  7;  Symphony 
No.  8;  Symphony  No.  .9  (from  the  "New 
World").  The  Cleveland  Orchestra,' 
George  Szell.  Epic,  3  LPs,  $14.79 

The  virtuosity  of  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra is  utilized  but  never  exploited 
by  Conductor  George  Szell,  who  has 
long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most interpreters  of  Dvorak's  music, 
and  who  again  on  this  occasion  turns  in 
stirring  performances  of  three  of  the 
master's  greatest  symphonies. 

KHACHATURIAN— Gnf/ifc    Ballet  Suite. 
KABALEVSKY— ^u?7e,   The  Comedians. 
The   Vienna   State  Opera  Orchestra 
Vladimir  Golschmann.  Vanguard,  $1.98. 

Two  contemporary  Soviet  works  that 
are  oft-encountered  acquaintances.  Vlad- 
imir Golschmann  seems  to  have  a  spe- 
cial affinity  for  this  music,  giving  both 
works  the  utmost  in  excitement  and  sen- 
suous color.  The  recorded  sound  is  s|jlen- 
did  and  contributes  to  making  this  disc 
a  bargain  at  any  price. 

MENDELSSOHN— /<uhoH  Symphony; 
Three  Overt  ures :  The  Hebrides.  Ruy  Bias, 
The  Fair  Melusine.  L'Orchestra  d?  la 
Suisse  Romande,  Ernest  Ansermet.  Lon- 
don, $4.79. 

For  many  decades  now,  with  a  min- 
imum of  fanfare  and  a  maximum  of 
warm  musicality,  .A.nsermet  has  been 
recording  an  international  repertory  of 
unsurpassed  quality,  all  with  the  famous 
orchestra  he  founded  in  1918. 

From  the  most  recent  batch  of  alto- 
gether remarkable  discs,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  picking  this  as  the  most  precious 
prize  package.  The  music  is  entirely 
irresistible,  and  Ansermet  possessts  in 
particular  abundance  the  delicacy  and 
skill  to  make  his  splendid  ensemble  a 
shining  mirror  that  reflects  Mendels- 
sohn's happiest  musical  inspiration. 

MOZART— Symphony  No.  28;  Sympho)iy 
No.  33 ;  Overture  to  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro.  The  Cleveland  Orchestra  George 
Szell.  Columbia,  $4.79. 

Once  again,  Columbia's  pattern 
emerges  with  the  title,  "Szell  Conducts 
Mozart."  Even  when  the  compossr  is 
the  composer  of  composers,  no  conduc- 
tor merits  such  billing  more  than  Szell. 
For  in  this  recording,  as  in  his  earlier 
recording  of  Mahler's  Fourth  Symphony, 
he  has  not  only  surpassed  others,  but 
himself.  In  this  presentation  of  Mozart's 
most  popular  overture  and  in  two  of  his 
lesser-known  symphonies,  Szell  is  the 
classical  perfectionist  who  gives  each 
line  its  perfect  purity  and  proper  shape. 
This  recording  sets  unique  standards  of 
excellence,  even  for  Szell  and  tlie  (Cleve- 
land Orchestra.  Even  for  Mozart. 

PROKOFIEV— '/'//(■  Two  Concertos  for  Vio- 
lin and  Orchestra.  Nathan  M ilstcin,  sol  )- 
ist.  In  (;oncerto  No.  1,  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  Carlo  Maria  (iiulini;  in  ("oii- 
cerlo  No.  2,  the  New  I'liillnu'monia 
Orchestra  Rafel  FriHibeck  de  Burgus. 
Angel,  $1.7!). 

Alt  hough  these  works  differ  from  each 
other  stylist ically,  as  we  would  expect 
from  a  pair  of  works  separated  by  nearly 
twenty  years,   both   show  I'rokofiev'H 
( vtinlinued) 
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CHRISTMAS  RECORD  continued 

essentially  romantic  nature  and  his  real- 
ization that  the  violin  is  primarily  a 
lyrical  instrument.  However,  Prokofiev 
was  never  one  to  miss  the  virluosic 
opportunities  that  the  concerto  style 
presents,  and  each  work  emerges  as  a 
tour  de  force  of  both  eloquence  and 
brilliance. 

Milstein  is  not  only  a  first-rate  vio- 
linist, but  also  an  extremely  cultured 
musician,  and  he  applies  all  the  tonal 
and  technical  resources  at  his  command 
to  the  full  illumination  of  Prokofiev's 
highly  enjoyable  scores. 

PROKOFIEV— Si/mp/iO))?/  No.  6.  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra/Erich  Leinsdorf. 
RCA  Victor,  $4.79. 

Leinsdorf's  interpretation  is  distin- 
guished by  extraordinary  musical  in- 
sight and  power.  His  famed  ensemble 
contributes  maximum  cooperation  with 
such  easy  mastery  and  self-effacement 
as  to  leave  one  thinking  only  of  the 
music  itself  and  what  a  glorious  piece 
it  is. 

SCHOENBERG— pieces  for  Orchestra, 
Op. 16.  WEBERN— /-'n'P  pieces  for  Orches- 
stra.Op.  1 0.  BERG— Three  pieces  forOrchcs- 
tra,  Op.6.  London  Symphony  Orchestra/ 
Antal  Dorati.  Mercury,  $4.79. 

In  the  first  decade  of  this  century, 
Arnold  Schoenberg  and  his  two  promi- 
nent disciples  became  the  seminal  forces 
of  an  ultra-modernism  that  affected  the 
entire  course  of  music.  Although  they 
worked  very  closely  together,  the  indi- 
vidualities of  this  Viennese  triumvirate 
remained  intact.  Represented  here  are 
revealing  examples  of  their  orchestral 
output.  In  view  of  their  revolutionary 
reputations  you  may  be  surprised  to  find 
much  in  this  music  that  is  unexpectedly 
palatable  and  even  appealing,  especially 
in  the  persuasive  performances  of  Dorati 
and  the  excellent  orchestra. 

SCHUMANN— CoHcer^o  for  Piano  and  Or- 
chestra. BRAHMS— First  Piano  Concerto; 
BRAHMS— Second  Piano  Concerto; 
MENDELSSOHN— F?ns/  Piano  Concerto. 
Rudolf  Serkin,  Soloist.  The  Philadelphia 
Orchestra /Eugene  Ormandy.  Columbia, 
3  LPs,  $9.59. 

Among  the  best  of  the  spate  of  issues 
in  celebration  of  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  eminent  pianist's  American  debut. 


Wonderfully  interpreted  by  Ser|:in  aiu 
magnificently  accompanied  by  Ormandy,  ' 
this  is  also  a  bargain,  with  three  discs 
for  the  price  of  two. 

stBEUus— Symphony  No.  2.  Concert- 

gebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam/George 
Szell.  Philips,  $4.79. 
SIBELIUS— Si/rn/)/(o»//  No.  It;  The  Swan 
of  Tuoncla.  The  Berlin  Philharmonic/ 
Herbert  von  Karajan.  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  $4.79. 

Whether  you  are  among  those  who 
hold  that  Sibelius  was  the  great  syin- 
phonist  of  the  20th  century  or  are  among 
those  who  consider  his  music  pretty 
provincial  and  pretentious,  this  becomes 
a  purely  academic  matter  in  discussing 
supreme  performances  such  as  these  by 
Szell  and  Karajan. 

The  interpretations  themselves,  the 
sheer  luxuriance  of  sound,  the  individ- 
ual virtuosity  of  the  orchestral  players 
and  their  admirable  ensemble  are  quite 
enough  to  make  you  love  this  music 
more  than  you  ever  have  before,  or  to 
make  you  forget  that  you  may  have 
previously  disliked  it. 

RICHARD    STRAUSS— Z)on     Juan.  RE- 

SPIGHI—Iioman  Festivals.  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic/Zubin  Mehta.  RCA  Vic- 
tor, $4.79. 

This  splendid  disc  offers  two  "spec- 
tacular firsts"  — the  initial  recording  of 
the  29-year-old  bombshell  from  Bombay 
and  the  first  recording  made  in  the 
celebrated  Pavilion  of  Los  Angeles'  new 
music  center.  Both  substantiate  the 
widely  held  opinion  of  Mehta's  extraor- 
dinary gifts  and  of  the  acoustical  perfec- 
tion of  the  West  Coast  auditorium. 
Mehta's  convincing  performances  of 
these  exciting  works  produce  rousing 
results.  This  disc  is  impressive  indeed 
and  makes  one  look  forward  to  its 
successor. 

TOSCANINI  CONDUCTS— DVORAK'S  "New 

World"  Symphony ;  RESPIGHI's  Pines  of 
Rome  and  Fountains  of  Rome;  and  the 
MOUSSORGKSY-RAVEL  "Pictures  at  an 
Exhibition."  NBC  Symphony.  RCA  Vic- 
tor. Individually  issued  at  $4.79  each. 

The  widely  held  and  equally  mistaken 
belief  that  mono  records  are  unplayable 
on  stereo  machines  has  caused  record 
companies  to  refurbish  historic  records 
electronically,  with  varying  degrees  of 
failure  and  success.  The  process  of 
endowing  old-time  (continued) 
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K(  anini  favorites  with  post- 
1111  )us  stereo  has  been  ac- 
1  plished  for  RCA  by  the 
illiant  young  engineer  and 
isii  ian  Jack  Somer,  with  dis- 
)^ wished  results.  The  added 
m  nsions  bring  us  Tosca- 
li's  unique  wizardry  and 
in  electronic  enhancement 
the  memorable  originals. 

UGHAN    WILLIAMS  —  Stim- 

tiiiij  So.  H.  ELGAR—f'lnigmu 
iiiitiont<.  Halle  Orchestra 
.lohn  Barbirolli.  Vanguard, 

T  ad  of  England's  greatest 
1  "most  British"  composers 
■  represented  by  two  noble 
•res  interpreted  by  Barbirolli 
;h  dedicated  devotion  and 
his  highest  level  of  cralts- 
nshif).  The  price  is  also  right . 

ISTRUMENTAL  SOLOS 
)ND  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
ENSKY— 7V/o  for  \'ioliri, 
lo  and  Piano.  MARTINU— 

0  for  Violin  and  Cello, 
t ALDt— Concerto  for  Violin 

1  Cello  and  Slringn.  Jascha 
ifetz,  violin;  Gregor  Piali- 
•sky,  cello;  Leonard  Pen- 
Mo,  |)iano;  string  orchestra. 
;A  Victor,  $4.79. 

\  three-century,  threi'-na- 
nality  collection  that  is  as 
ious  to  the  eye  as  it  is  de- 
itful  to  the  ear.  The  remark- 
e  range  of  repertory  is 
tched  by  a  level  of  technical 
•omplishmeiit  and  a  stan- 
•d  of  musicianship  as  stimu- 
ing  and  enjoyable  as  they 
impressive. 

Ul  three  players  and  the 
ompanying  group  ride  on 
crest  of  the  utmost  lyricism 
1  virtuosity. 

tH— Suites  for  unaccompa- 
d  cello,  complete.  Janos 
rker.    Mercury,    3  LPs, 

.37. 

itarker's  formidable  inter- 
tations  of  these  six  suites— 
ich  are  to  the  cellist  what 
W'ell-Tempered-Clavier  is  to 
|)ianist  outshine  all  pre- 
us  versions.  The  recording 
If  captures  with  extraordi- 
y  tidelity  the  exceptional 
iness  of  the  cellist's  tone 
1  technical  vitality.  A  monu- 
ntal  task  masterfully  ac- 
iplished. 

rrHOVEN— "7/k'  Archduke" 

0.  Isaac  Stern,  violin;  Leon- 
Rose,  cello;  Eugene  Isto- 

1,  piano.  Columbia,  $4.79. 
n  the  loving  and  expert 
ids  of  this  celebrated  trio, 
's  highest  expectations  for 
i  mighty  work  are  unfail- 
ly  fulfilled.  A  powerful,  ex- 
ssive,  and  immaculate  per- 
nance.  The  reading  and  the 
)rding  are  brilliant. 

TTHOVEM— Sonatas  for  Vi- 
and Piano,  complete.  Da-vid 
trakh,  violin;  Lev  Oborin, 
10.  Philips,  4  LPs,  $14.37. 
iTarmly  expressive  and  dy- 
lic  performances  by  the 
nent  Soviet  violinist  with  a 
ipatriot  who  emerges  as  a 
thy  partner.  These  ra\ish- 
performances  of  a  complete 
of  masterpieces  provide  a 
ixe  gift,  specially  priced. 

tnM— Scherzo  in  E,  Xoc- 
u  in  B.  RAVZL—Gnspard  de 
luit.  DEBOSSV— L'/.s/e  Joy- 
':  Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  pi- 
.  London,  $4.79. 
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These  superlative  performances  are  quite 
enough  to  put  this  young  Soviet  pianist  on 
top  of  the  heap  of  youthful  performers— 
though  the  maturity  and  the  mastery  of  his 
playing  make  any  qualification  unwar- 
ranted. The  pianist's  fire,  spontaneity  and 
identity  with  the  music  make  this  disc  a 
thorough  treat. 

ELMAN  JUBILEE— r/iir/een  popular  favorites 
of  Elman's  career.  Mischa  Elman,  violin; 


Joseph  Seiger,  piano.  Vanguard,  $4.79. 

For  over  half  a  century  now,  the  name 
Elman  and  the  word  violinist  have  been 
inescapable  synonyms.  Celebrating  the 
golden  anniversary  of  this  unique  artist's 
triumphant  career,  this  treasurable  record 
contains  a  large  group  of  works  inevitably 
associated  with  the  master's  sound  and 
style.  The  beguiling  playing  and  the  lush 
melodies  also  indicate  the  historic  and  nos- 
talgic significance  of  this  document. 


MENUHIN  CONDUCTS— BARTOK,  Diverti- 
mento for  String  Orchestra.  HINDEMITH— 
Five  Pieces,  Op.  J,i,  Xo.  i.  Stravinsky— 

Concerto  in  D  for  String  Orchestra.  Bath 
Festival  Orchestra.  Angel,  $4.79. 

Three  20th-century  classics  by  three  gi- 
ants of  contemporary  music  in  their  most 
attractive  styles.  With  rare  sensitivity  and 
the  firmest  of  control,  Menuhin  extracts 
every  enchantment  from  these  powerful 
and  enjoyable  scores.  {continued) 
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MOZART— Two  Quartets.  DVORAK— Qj/or- 
tet  ill  A.  SfHET AHA— Quartet  in  E  minor. 
Guarneri  Quartet.  RCA  Victor,  $4.79. 

This  initial  release  of  a  recently 
formed  quartet,  comprising  four  splen- 
did soloists,  augurs  well  for  the  future. 
Their  ability  to  handle  diverse  styles  is 
a  good  omen,  and  so  is  their  combina- 
tion of  freedom,  precision  and  genuine 
individuality. 

OPERA 

BERG— Tl'ozzect.  Dietrich  Fischer- 
Dieskau,  Evehm  Lear,  Karl  Christian 
Kohn,  Helmut  Melchert,  Gerhard  Stolze, 
Fritz  Wtinderlich,  and  others.  Berlin 
opera  chorus  and  orchestra  Karl  Bohm. 
DGG,  2  LPs,  Sn.96. 

A  remarkable  recording  from  every 
standpoint,  which  will  win  new  friends 
for  the  forceful  operatic  masterpiece  of 
the  12-tone  school.  A  trilingual  libretto 
with  a  splendid  s>-nopsis  of  the  \ivid 
story  completes  the  sumptuous  package. 

BERLIOZ— T/?6  Trojans—Highlights  from 
Parts  I  &  II,  with  Regine  Crespin  and 
Guy  Chauvet.  Georges  Pretre  conducts 
the  chorus  and  orchestra  of  the  Paris 
Opera.  Angel,  2  LPs,  $9.-58. 

A  wisely  chosen  selection  of  a  fasci- 
nating but  variable  score.  Affectionately 
prepared  and  performed;  brilliantly  re- 
corded. 

DE  FALLA— .\/as/er  Peter's  Puppet  Show. 
Teresa  Tourne,  Renato  Cesari,  Pedro 
Lavirgen.  Madrid  Orquesta  de  Con- 
ciertos  Pedro  de  Freitas  Branco,  con- 
ductor. Epic,  $4.79. 

A  strikingly  original  coupling  of  the 
marionette  opera  by  Spain's  greatest 
composer,  and  the  Harpsichord  Con- 
certo he  dedicated  to  Wanda  Landowska 
in  appreciation  of  her  participation  in 
the  opera's  premiere.  The  music  is  en- 
chanting and  the  stunning  performances 
are  splendidly  reproduced. 

GLUCK— Or/eo  ed  Euridice —Shirley 
Verrett,  Anna  Moffo,  Judith  Raskin. 
The  Virtuosi  di  Roma  and  the  Poly- 
phonic Chorus  of  Rome.  Renato  Fasano, 
conductor.  RCA  Victor,  3  LPs,  $14.37. 

The  perfectly  blended  voices  of  three 
outstanding  young  American  singers 
and  the  completely  authoritative  con- 
ducting of  Fasano  make  this  recording  a 
major  achievement  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised. 

VERDI— DoH  Carlo.  Carlo  Bergonzi, 
Renata  Tebaldi,  Grace  Bumbry,  Nicolai 
Ghiaurov  and  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau. 
Covent  Garden  Opera  and  Chorus 
Georg  Solti.  London  Records.  4  LPs, 
$19.16. 

Another  absolutely  definitive  record- 
ing, especially  brilliant  in  its  down-the- 
line  casting.  Technically,  a  model  of  its 
kind. 

VERDI— Luisa  Miller.  Anna  Moffo,  Shir- 
ley Verrett,  Carlo  Bergonzi,  Cornell 
MacNeil,  Giorgirf  Tozzi,  Ezio  Flagello, 
Piero  De  Palma.  RCA  Italiana  orches- 
tra and  choir  Fausto  Cleva,  RCA  Vic- 
tor, 3  LPs,  $14.37. 

A  complete  and  welcome  version  of  a 
work  with  so  much  pathos,  charm  and 
drama  as  to  leave  one  convinced  that 
this  is  a  greatly  underrated  work  that 
has  been  unjustly  neglected.  The  splen- 
did cast  and  forceful  leadership  should 
make  many  new  fans  for  this  belatedly 
recognized  and  important  work. 

VOCAL  WITH  INSTRUMENTAL 
ACCOMPANIMENT 

mACH—<  hrmtman  Oratorio.  Ciuiidulu 
Jaiiowitz,  ChriHta  IvUdwiK,  Fritz  Wiin- 
dcrlich,  Franz  CriiH.s,  Munich  Hach- 
(.'hoir  atid  ()r<-h«'«tra  Karl  RichtcT.  .Ar- 
chive, 3  ]A'H,  $17.94. 
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BARGAIN  OFFER!  TEFLON  COATED 
REGAL  WARE  COOKIE  SHEET 

Just  send  S2.C)0  in  casli,  check  or  money 
order  and  a  Red  .1  Trademark  to :  TEFLON 
COOKIl.  SHl.hT  OrFhR,  P.O.  Box  395 
Kcvsuskum,  Wisconsin  53040.  Allow  three 
lo  four  weeks  for  delivery 
Void  where 
taxed  or  re 
strictcd.  I 
pires  June  U) 
l'>67.  U.S.A.  only 


rgeous  album  of  a  timeless  and 
work,  superbly  performed  and 
ed. 

SCRRAT  CABELLE— sint;s  Zarzuela 
Orchestra  Euijenio  Marco.  RCA 
,  $4.79. 

new  Spanish  sensation  in  an 
'ed  display  of  ravishing  vocalism 
urning  temperament.  A  sizzling 
ence ! 

HS—l)euts<che  Volkslieder.  Elisabeth 
rzkopf,  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau. 
1    Moore,    accompanist.  Angel, 
$9.58. 

ee  supreme  artists  present  a  huge 
ithralling  collection  of  Hrahms's 
f  settings  of  German  folk  mclo- 
)ve  songs  and  ballads,  many  never 
recorded. 

.YN  HORNt—Soui'ctiir  of  a  (ioldi  ii 
'Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande 
Lewis.  London  Records,  2  Li's, 

rent  American  artist  with  a  won- 
voice  assisted  by  her  conduct or- 
(id  in  a  rich  album  of  arias,  which 
I  finally  bring  Mi.ss  Iloriie  the 
fame  she  has  long  deserved. 


-Carmiud  liuraiia.  Radio  Leipzig 
8  and  Orchestra  and  ("hildren's 
Herbert  Kegel,  lieliodor,  $2.  lil. 
iodor  is  the  child  of  the  new  M(iM 
rerman  (iramm()|)hon  companies, 
^ailizing  it)  inexpensive  re-issues  of 

OBM.xi ><l><I>(f)<i><lll!li!<i><i iti.it !!  It, It  It  It,; 

PROMISE 
mes  Hearst 

troniise  fxlltd  thv  day  with 
r'.r  light  though  the  sky  hid 
>i  clouds  and  slnm  chill 
mpemd  the  earth,  a  jaded 
'agon  spoke  jor  the  garden's 
hut  did  not  diminish  my 
>iew  of  the  flag  I  made 
'our  words.  So  when  the  phone 
would  not  answer,  I  could  not 
>  hear  you  say  you  would 
ne. 

istinguished  catalogues  of  both 
inies.  This  album,  vibrantly  con- 
and  powerfully  performed,  is  the 
of  its  initial  releases  and  makes 
.gerly  anticipate  future  discs. 

SUTHERLAND— Of  Chrislmax. 
Philharmonia  Orchestra  Richard 
ige.  London,  $4.79. 
•ther  timely  album  featuring  both 
ar  and  unfamiliar  carols  skillfully 
red  by  Douglas  Gamley,  and  mag- 
itly  sung  by  Joan  Sutherland  in 
oration  with  her  gifted  husband- 
ctor. 

imsKY—SympIiony  of  Psalms. 
IHC— Gloria.  Saramae  Endich,  so- 
.  The  Robert  Shaw  Chorale.  Sym- 
Orchestra  Robert  Shaw.  RCA 
•,  $4.79. 

3  of  our  greatest  contemporaries 
^^presented  on  this  disc  by  two 
inspired  religious  works.  Both 
em  are  wonderfully  interpreted 
!Corded. 


SPECIALTIES 

M  BRZAM— Baroque  Guitar.  RCA 
;  $4.79. 

t  GHIGLIA— G«i7ar  Music  of  Four 
nes  from  ./.  S.  Bach  to  Villa-Lolws. 
,  $4.79. 

TAS  de  PLATA— Gi/i/arrn  FlartKuco, 
ose  Reyes,  singer.  Vanguard,  $4.79. 
ce  any  or  all  of  the  above  albums, 
performed  by  a  master  musician, 
ig  virtuoso,  and  unique  stylist  — 


RED-HOT  FAVORITE 

SNOW'S  CHOWDER  BOWL 

Lead  the  cheering  with  Snow's  Clam  Chowder  .  .  .  best-from- 
the-sea  clam  flavor  that  scores  high  every  time.  Rich  with 
clams,  creamy  good  Snow's  Clam  Chowder  is  sure  to  satisfy 
fans  and  family  alike. 

Teamed  up  with  an  appetizing  dip  of  Snow's  Minced  Clams 
you've  got  the  tastiest  combination  that  ever  touched  down! 

So  quick,  easy  and  festive  for  family  suppers  or  holiday 
buffets. 

Noted  home  authority  Louise  Myles  suggests: 
Serve  your  chowder  in  easy-to-hold  mugs  with  crunchy 
bread-stick  stirrers. 


CLAM 
CHOWDER. 


SNOWS  CLAM  CHOWDER  •  FISH  CHOWDER  •  SEAFOOD  CHOWDER  •  CORN  CHOWDER  •  ALL  READY  FOR  YOU  AT  YOUR  FAVORITE  STORE 


and  all  recorded  with  uncommon  i)res- 
ence  and  fidelity. 

MUSIC  by  CANDLELIGHT— for  Flute  and 
Harp.  .Jean-Pierre  Rampal,  flute;  Lily 
Laskine,  harp.  Epic,  $4.79. 

A  distinguished  disc  of  subtle  sonor- 
ities, featuring  music  devised  specifi- 
cally for  flute  and  harp.  No  other 
instruments  complement  each  otiisr 
with  such  grace,  charmingly  captured 
in  this  reproduction. 

FOUR  CONCERTOS— Vivaldi,  Handel, 
Telemann.  For  recorders,  strings  and 


harpsichord.  Bernard  Krainis,  recorder; 
John  Churchill,  harpsichord.  The  Lon- 
don Strings  Neville  Marriner.  Mercury, 
$4.79. 

The  recorder  first  appeared  in  the 
1.5th  century,  flourished  in  the  late  17th, 
yielded  to  the  flute  until  a  few  decades 
ago,  and  now  competes  in  popularity 
with  the  piano  and  with  the  guitar. 

As  the  past  president  of  the  Recorder 
Society  and  as  our  country's  out- 
standing recorder  instrumentalist,  Ber- 
nard Krainis  is  one  of  the  eminent 
figures  in  this  burgeoning  revival.  The 
works,  the  performances,  and  the  re- 


cording on  tliis  piquant  disc  are  a  com- 
plete delight. 

FOR  THE  TOTS 

LEO  THE  LION  RECORDS— Nursery 
Rhymes,  Traditional  Fairy  Stories,  and 
Modern  Story  Classics.  MGM,  $1.98. 

From  alphabet  songs,  through  Mother 
Goose,  to  the  Wizard  of  Oz,  a  large  and 
useful  series  that  is  both  entertaining 
and  educational.  .\  boon  for  those  whose 
Christmas  problems  include  the  pur- 
chase of  recordings  for  children  of  all 
ages.  This  series  is  irresistible,  \'aluable, 
and  most  attractively  priced.  end 


PUMPKIN  CHIFFON  PIE 


1.  Have  ready  a  9-inch  baked  Pastry  Crust. 

2.  Soften  1  envelope  Unflavored  Gelatin  in  'A  cup  Water  in  a 
2-quart  saucepan. 

3.  Add  V2  cup  Sugar,  2  Egg  Yolks,  1  teasp.  Pumpkin  Pie  Spice  and 
V2  teasp.  Salt.  Stir  until  smooth.  Stir  in  cup  PET  Evaporated 
Milk.  Cook  and  stir  over  low  heat  until  mixture  thickens.  Do  not 
boil.  Take  off  heat. 

4.  Stir  in  1-lb.  can  Pumpkin  (2  cups)  and  IV2  teasp.  grated  Orange 
Rind.  Chill  until  thick,  but  not  firm. 

5.  Beat  2  Egg  Whites  in  small  bowl  of  electric  mixer  (or  IV2 -quart 
bowl)  at  high  speed  until  foamy.  Beat  in  gradually  V2  cup  Sugar 
until  stiff  and  glossy. 

6.  Fold  in  pumpkin  mixture.  Heap  into  pastry  crust.  If  desired,  top 
with  finely  cut  pecans.  Chill  2  to  3  hours,  or  until  firm. 


Pet  Milk... is  in 

makes  everyday  foods 
so  much  better 


How  Parisian 

Can  a 
Vegetable  Be? 

By  Susan  Sutheim 

Don't  neglect  those  green  beans!  Give 
them  5  minutes  of  extra  attention,  and 
they  take  on  all  the  Gallic  charms  of 
supper  on  the  Seine.  Beans  Sauteed 
with  Garlic — they  are  to  marvel  .  .  .  and 
admire. 

When  you're  serving  plain  roasted  or 
broiled  meat,  a  non-plain  vegetable  is  a 
perfect  accompaniment — tomatoes  with 
a  topping;  onions  in  a  sauce;  savory 
spicy  mushrooms. 

So  join  the  movement;  help  rescue 
vegetables  from  nutritive  anonymity. 
Here  are  some  easy  ways,  all  with  a 
Parisian  flair,  all  direct  from  the  restau- 
rants and  cafes  of  the  City  of  Light. 

GREEN  BEANS  SAUTEED  WITH  GARLIC 

This  is  a  fantastically  delicious  accom- 
paniment to  plain  broiled  or  pan-fried 
steak,  or  to  a  beef,  lamb  or  pork  roast. 
You  may  substitute  ^4  teaspoon  garlic 
powder  for  the  fresh  garlic,  if  you  like. 

2  (10-oz.)  pkg.  frozen  green  beans 
Va  cup  butter  or  margarine 
1  tsp.  salt 

1  large  clove  garlic,  crushed 

2  Tb.  chopped  pimlento 

Thaw  and  drain  2  ( 10-oz.  j  pkg.  frozen 
green  beans.  In  a  large  skillet,  heat  H 
cup  butter  or  margarine  until  it  foams. 
Add  the  beans  to  the  skillet,  along  with 
1  teaspoon  salt  and  1  large  clove  garlic, 
crushed.  Saute  beans  and  garlic  over 
medium-low  heat  8  to  10  minutes,  or  until 
beans  are  tender.  Sprinkle  with  2  table- 
spoons chopped  pimiento  just  before 
serving.  Serves  6. 

SAVORY  MUSHROOMS 

This  recipe  must  be  made  with  fresh  (or 
frozen)  mushrooms  (not  canned  this 
time),  because  they  must  be  able  to  ab- 
sorb the  cooking  liquid,  which  makes 
them  very  juicy  and  savory.  Serve  them 
as  a  vegetable,  or  use  them  to  fill  a  plain 
omelet. 

3  Tb.  butter  or  margarine 
1  Tb.  bacon  drippings 

1  small  onion,  finely  chopped 

cup  water 
1  lb.  small  fresh  mushrooms 

1  tsp.  salt 

Va  tsp.  pepper 

Va  cup  dry  red  wine 

2  Tb.  butter  or  margarine 
2  tsp.  chopped  parsley 

2  tsp.  chives  (fresh,  frozen  or 
freeze-drled) 

In  a  medium  saucepan,  melt  3  table- 
spoons butter  or  margarine  with  1  table- 
spoon bacon  drippings.  Saute  1  small 
onion,  finely  chopped,  until  golden.  Add 
li  cup  water,  1  lb.  small  fresh  mush- 
rooms, 1  teaspoon  salt,  %  teaspoon  pep- 
per and  '4  cup  dry  red  wine.  Cover  and 
simmer  very  gently  until  mushrooms 
have  absorbed  all  the  liquid  (about  15 
minutes). 

Add  2  tablespoons  butter  or  marga- 
rine, 2  teaspoons  chopped  parsley  and  2 
teaspoons  chives.  Toss  and  heal  gently 
until  mushrooms  are  gilded  with  butter. 
Serves  4. 

TOMATO-POTATOES  PROVENCAL 

This  i.s  a  simple,  sturdy,  hardy  dish 
the  Hort  of  IhinK  to  serve  with  outdoor 
food  like  barbecued  Bparcribs  or  chicken. 
If  you  like  onions,  you  might  want  to 
add  a  Hmall  one,  chopped,  just  before 
puttinK  the  potaloeH  in  the  Hkillet. 


For  men 
and  interesting' 


women 

A  different  kind  of 
coffee  liqueur 


Coffee  House  Liqueur  is  dry,  (Jifferen 
not  sweet  and  syrupy  like  other  liqueu  |s 
you've  tasted.'  That's  why  this  new  Virg  J'j' 
Islands  Import  is  changing  everyone 
idea  about  liqueurs. 
With  its  magic  blend  of  coffee  essence 
Coffee  House  has  a  robust  flavor  that  w 
please  both  men  and  women.  And  t 
hand-painted,  multi-colored  decanter  \^ 
be  treasured  long  after  you  have  enjoyt  t, 
its  contents.  m 

House 

THE  DRYER  LIQUEUR 

©  COFFt[HOI)S£  IMPORTS  CO  ,  AIAOOIN.P*.  •  M  PHI 
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2  .  potatoes  (about  3  large) 

salt 

pepper 
J  ip  butter  or  margarine 
2' .  bacon  drippings  (or  salad  or 

:  ve  oil) 
2  ;dlum  tomatoes,  sliced 
ifj  aspoon  more  salt 
2  .  chopped  green  onions 

iiid  slice  thinly  2  lbs.  potatoes 
;}  large  ones).  Sprinkle  with  2  tea- 
>  salt  and  '4  teaspoon  pepper.  In  a 
e  skillet,  heat  ,'4  cup  butter  or  mar- 
ne  with  2  tablespoons  bacon  drippings 
salad  or  olive  oil).  Spread  potatoes 
ily  in  the  skillet.  Stir  to  coat  with 
Cover  and  cook  over  medium  heat 
JO  minutes,  until  potatoes  are  tender, 
n  and  stir  potatoes  from  time  to  time. 
fhen  potatoes  are  done,  add  2  me- 
tomatoes,  cut  in  slices.  Sprinkle 
'2  teaspoon  salt.  Mix  them  in 
cly  and  let  the  pan  sit  for  2-3  min- 
.  Sprinkle  with  2  tablespoons  chopped 
n  onions.  Serve  at  once.  Serves  4  6. 

TH-CREAMED  ONIONS 

cream  sauce  for  the  onions  is  made 
beef  bouillon  and  egg  yolks  an 
resting  change  from  the  usual  flour- 
-butter-and-milk  cream  sauce.  PjX- 
nt  with  roast  beef  and  Yorkshire 
ding. 


butter  or  margarine 

bacon  drippings  or  cooking  oil 

all  onions  (or  6  medium,  halved) 

>.  salt 

;p.  pepper 

cups  cold  water 

g  yolks 

jp  beef  bouillon 


heavy  pan  over  medium  heat,  heat 
blespoons  butter  or  margarine  with 
blespoon  bacon  drippings  or  cooking 
Put  in  12  peeletl  small  onions  and 
*n  them  slowly,  turning  them  fre- 
ntly.  Drain  off  fat.  Sprinkle  with  1 
.poon  salt  and  \x  teaspoon  pepper, 
r  in  1 '  _>  cups  cold  water  and  bring  to 
)il  Cover  and  simmer  20  to  25  min- 
1,  or  until  onions  are  just  tender, 
leanwhile,  beat  3  egg  yolks  into  % 
beef  bouillon.  When  onions  are  done, 
egg-yolk  mixture  into  them.  Reheat 
:ly,  but  do  not  let  boil.  Serves  4-6. 

tROW  BEANS  IN  CREAM 

ou're  in  a  hurry,  you  can  soak  the 
ns  overnight,  then  cook  them  20 
utes  in  a  pressure  cooker  under  15 
Bnds  of  pressure. 

.  white  (marrow)  beans 
rge  onion,  quartered 
lole  cloves 
>ve  garlic 
edium  carrot 
3lk  celery 

p.  powdered  thyme 
edium  bay  leaf 

ge  sprig  parsley 
p.  salt 

>p.  white  pepper 

ips  water 

up  heavy  cream 

).  butter  or  margarine 

I.  chopped  parsley 

ce  1  lb.  white  (marrow)  beans  in  a 
e  pot  with  a  large  quartered  onion 
"k  with  4  whole  cloves,  1  clove  garlic, 
edium  carrot  and  1  stalk  celery  with 
.'es.  Add  '2  teaspoon  powdered 
me,  1  medium  bay  leaf,  1  large  sprig 
sley,  2  teaspoons  salt  and  '  2  teaspoon 
te  pepper.  Add  about  4  cups  cold 
er  to  beans.  Cover  and  bring  to  a 
tie  boil  and  cook  over  low  heat  3-4 
irs,  until  tender.  Add  more  water  as 
ded,  but  use  as  little  as  possible. 
Vhen  beans  are  tender,  remove  the 
•  leaf,  cloves  and  parsley  (and  the 
etables,  if  they  have  not  cooked 
iy).  Drain  off  liquid.  Add  cup 
.vy  cream  and  2  tablespoons  butter 
margarine,  and  reheat  gently.  Spoon 


into  a  serving  dish  and  sprinkle  with  a 
tablespoon  of  chopped  parsley.  Serves  6 
as  a  vegetable,  3-4  as  a  main  dish. 

CREAM-SCALLOPED  POTATOES 

Since  these  potatoes  are  very  rich — 
scalloped  in  eggs  and  cream — it's  best  to 
serve  them  with  absolutely  plain  meat.  If 
this  sounds  a  bit  too  rich  to  you,  use  half 
cream  and  half  milk  instead  of  pure  light 
cream. 

2  lbs.  (3  large)  potatoes 

3  cups  water,  approximately 


1  tsp.  salt 

Vi  tsp.  white  pepper 

1  clove  garlic 

2  eggs,  beaten 

1  cup  light  cream 

2  Tb.  butter  or  margarine 

Peel  and  cut  2  lbs.  (about  3  large)  pota- 
toes in  thin  slices  crosswise.  Place  in  a 
saucepan  containing  about  3  cups  boil- 
ing water.  Add  1  teaspoon  salt  and  yz 
teaspoon  white  pepper.  Cover  and  cook 
over  medium-high  heat  about  15  to  20 
minutes  or  until  potatoes  are  tender  but 
not  mushy. 


Meanwhile,  rub  the  inside  of  the  top 
part  of  a  double  boiler  with  a  clove  of 
garlic.  Add  2  beaten  eggs  and  1  cup  light 
cream  and  stir  to  blend. 

Set  over  hot  (not  boiling)  water  and 
cook  over  medium  heat  until  the  cream 
is  thoroughly  heated  and  slightly  thick- 
ened—about 10  minutes.  Stir  occasion- 
ally. 

At  the  end  of  the  cooking  time  for  the 
potatoes,  drain  the  potatoes  and  com- 
bine them  with  heated  cream.  Makes  6 
servings.  END 


A  pin-up  girl  is  that  someone  near 
and  (jear  who  still  spends  about  160 
hours  each  year. . . 


lifting  and  lugging  more  than  2,000 
pounds  of  wet  wash . . . 


walking  40  miles  to  and  from  the 
clothesline... 


and  pinning  and  unpinning  about 
10,000  clothespins.  Why  not  see 
your  appliance  dealer  and... 


Get  your  pin-up  girl  a  dryer 

[it'll  remove  the  wrinkles  from  permanent  press  clothes) 
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Please 
Fill  Out 
And 

Mail 


Charles  Iiii4Iss«h  caniiaiiY 

ONE  MADISON  A\  E\LE    LARCHMONT.  \EW  YORK  10538 

Please  send  me  the  Realkoffee  Maker  for  which  I  have  enclosed  $9  95  m  full 
payment  If  I  am  not  completely  satisfied  I  may  return  it  within  10  days  and 
my  money  will  be  refunded  m  full. 

NAME  


ADDRESS. 

CITY  


.STATE. 


.ZIP. 


Postage  Paid  by  Charles  Hudson 


AMAZING  NEW  PRINCIPLE  LETS  YOU... 

BREW  REM 


IN  30 

SROIIK! 


realkoffee  maker 

All  You  Do  Is: 

Put  your  favorite  blend  of 
coffee  into  the  container 
-any  grind. 
9  Pour  boiling  water  over  it. 
•  Wait  30-90  seconds. 

push  plunger 
Pour  a  cup  of  the  best  coffee 
you've  ever  tasted. 


MAKES  A  SINGLE  CUP. ..OR,  SIX  FULL  CUPS  FAST 


JUST  30  SECONDS!  Imagine,  that's 
all  the  time  it  takes  for  you  to  brew 
rich,  full-bodied,  real  coffee  with  the 
amazing  Realkoffee  Maker. 

This  plunger-method  coffee  maker 
works  on  a  gourmet  principle  that 
Europeans  have  known  for  genera- 
tions. It  lets  you  brew  a  single  cup  .  .  . 
or  a  full  pot  of  full-flavored  coffee  in- 
stantly. And,  you  use  your  favorite 
blend  of  reai  coffee  .  .  .  any  grind. 

NO  FLAVOR  ESCAPES.  If  you're  a 
born  coffee  lover  ...  if  you  like  cof 
fee  with  a  rich,  hearty  flavor  and 
more  of  it— then  try  one  cup  brewed 
this  unique  way:  Simply  put  your  fa 
vorite  blend  into  the  Realkoffeo 
Maker  container  .  .  .  pour  boiling 


water  over  it  .  .  .  wait  30  to  90  sec- 
onds .  .  .  and  push  the  plunger.  Flavor 
can't  escape!  Realkoffee  Maker  posi- 
tively seals  m  the  full  flavor  of  ground 
coffee.  'Vou'll  say  it's  the  finest  cup 
you  ever  tasted— or  we'll  cheerfully  re- 
fund your  money  in  full! 
SAVES  MONEY.  How  often  have  you 
felt  like  a  single  cup  of  good  coffee 
.  .  .  may  be  just  a  second  cup.  With 
Realkoffee  Maker,  you  brew  only  what 
you  want.  One  cup.  Two  cups.  Or  a 
full  pot  if  you  like  in  less  than  a  min- 
ute. No  coffee  wasted  ...  so,  no  need 
to  buy  coffee  as  often.  And  that 
means  you  save  money  —  lots  of 
money.  In  fact,  you  save  so  much 
money  in  just  one  year  that  .  . 
it's  like  getting  the  Realkoffee  Maker 
FREE! 


-Critic-at-Large- 


The  young  film  makers 


By  Judith  Crist 


Time  was,  in  cinema  circles,  when 
a  doting  mother's  "My  Son  the  Pro- 
ducer" presaged  the  arrival  of  a 
plump,  polished,  suave  cigar  smoker 
who  had  finally  made  it — and  a 
mo\-ie— by  his  mid-fifties.  Time  is 
when  the  fond  parental  fanfare  more 
probably  heralds  the  approach  of  a 
10-year-old  fresh  from  directing  his 
fellow  fifth-graders  in  a  shoot-'em-up 
spy  special;  or  a  bearded  collegian 
up  for  air  from  a  session  of  under- 
ground cinematography. 

Over  and  under  the  ground  that 
Hollj'wood  has  claimed  as  its  own, 
youth  is  having  its  film  fling — and 
it's  enough  to  make  even  the  most 
cynical  among  us  stispect  that  some- 
day movies  will  indeed  be  better  than 
ever.  The  signs  of  renaissance  are  all 
about  us— although  "renaissance"  is 
really  the  word  for  only  the  older 
film  fans  among  us,  those  who  feel 
that,  sometime  after  World  War  II, 
creative  movie-making  and  even 
critical  movie-going  died  out  in  this 
country.  But,  however  we  label 
them,  the  signs  are  inescapable. 

Just  for  surface,  try  your  nearest 
college  campus.  You'll  find  that  the 
creative  intellectuals,  self-styled  or 
otherwise,  who  10  years  ago  were 
intent  on  writing  The  Great  Amer- 
ican Novel,  are  now  intent  on  mak- 
ing The  Great  American  Movie— 
and  on  846  campuses  now  there  are 
formal  courses  to  speed  them  on  their 
way  (a  64  percent  increase  in  the  past 
decade  alone).  Find  your  local 
Bohemian  quarter  and  you'll  find  the 
avant-garde  poets,  painters  and  play- 
wrights of  yesteryear  clutching  hand- 
held cameras  upside-down  and  side- 
ways to  break  the  sight-and-sound 
barrier.  Twelve-  to  19-year-old  ama- 
teur film  makers  flood  the  annual 
Kodak  teen-age  mo\'ie  contest  with 
amazingly  non-amateiu-ish  creations, 
some  of  which  have  been  exhibited 
as  American  entries  at  special  foreign 
film  festivals.  A  University  of  To- 
ronto student's  feature-length  film. 
Winter  Kept  Us  irarm,  a  perceptive 
study  of  friendship  in  transition,  was 
shown  out  of  competition  at  the 
Cannes  Festival,  but  won  its  maker 
the  special  jury  prize  at  the  Montreal 
Film  Festival;  at  Cannes,  a  28-year- 
old  French  director's  A  Man  and  a 
Woman  shared  in  the  Grand  Prix. 


0. 


n  the  professional  level,  28  is 
young  indeed,  particularly  for  the 
maker  of  a  so-called  commercial  or 
theatrical  film.  The  really  young 
movie  makers  on  the  Hollywood 
scene— Elliot  Silverstein  of  Cat  Bal- 
lon ;  Richard  Lester  of  A  Hard  Day's 
Night  and  Help!  and  The  Knack; 
Irvin  Kirschner  of  A  Fine  Madness ; 
Clive  Donner  of,  most  recently. 
What's  New  Pussycat  and  Luv; 
Bryan  Forbes  of,  again  most  re- 
cently, Seance  on  a  Wet  Afternoon 
and  King  Ral  and  The  Wrong  Box— 
are  in  their  thirties  and  very  early 
forties,  all  with  a  backlog  of  some  10 
to  20  years  of  working  their  way  to 
the  to|),  which  mean.s  big-studio  fi- 
nancing and  therefore  theatrical  ex- 
hibition. Young  movie  makers  seldom 


get  a  chance  to  show  their  films 
off  campus  or  out  of  special  com- 
petitions. The  exception  is  some- 
one Uke  Toronto's  Don  Owen,  still  in 
his  twenties,  working  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Canadian  Film  Board,  whose 
Nobody  Waved  Good-bye  (about  an 
"affluent"  delinquent)  was  shown  in 
this  country.  Hopefully,  we'll  eventu- 
ally see  his  You  Can't  Back  Down,  a 
documentary  about  a  young  doctor 
in  Nigeria  that  won  this  year's 
Flaherty  Award.  Another  excep- 
tion is  New  York  University's  Mar- 
tin Scorcese,  whose  It's  Not  Just  You, 
Murray,  a  zany  satire  about  an  un- 
smart  hoodlum,  won  the  1965  Screen 
Producers  Guild  student  film  prize. 

The  young  film  maker,  unUke  the 
aspiring  writer,  painter  or  composer, 
has  the  special  problem  of  expensive 
tools— camera  and  film  make  trial 
and  error  costly.  But,  like  all  would- 
be  creators,  he  also  has  the  problem 
of  having  to  have  something  to  say 
or  at  very  least  having  an  individual 
and  perceptive  way  of  saying  some- 
thing. And  there's  the  rub  and  the 
reason  for  the  disappointment  most 
of  us  feel  in  encountering  the  films  of 
the  overgroimd  amateiu-s  and  the  un- 
derground pros.  There  are  excep- 
tions—the Don  Owens  tell  us  about 
young  people  the  way  the  Beach 
Party  a-go-go  mechanics  don't— 
but  for  the  most  part  techniques  are 
traditional  even  in  their  attempts  to 
be  untraditional,  and  so  is  content. 
The  overground  is  either  preten- 
tiously poetic  ("nobody  understands 
anybody")  or  slushily  sordid  ("it's 
a  cruel  world");  the  underground 
batters  at  the  obvious  ("war  is  bad") 
or  the  supposedly  fashionable  ("ho- 
mosexuality is  good"). 

Tjoo  few  of  us  encounter  the  work 
of  young  film  makers — a  matter  be- 
ing remedied,  incidentally,  with  the 
establishment  this  year  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Film  Awards,  to  be 
co-sponsored  annually  by  Lincoln 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  States  National 
Student  Association.  The  winning 
films  will  be  shown  at  New  York's 
Philharmonic  Hall  on  November  25 — 
but,  more  important,  they  will  also 
be  shown  around  the  country;  even- 
tually, it's  hoped,  their  makers  will 
be  given  scholarships  or  internships 
by  major  Hollywood  studios. 

But,  seen  or  unseen,  recognized  or 
not,  the  generation  born  to  the  small 
home  screen  and  weaned  on  the 
neighborhood  theater  or  drive-in  has 
taken  to  film  as  the  language  of  our 
time,  and  is  adopting  and  adapting 
it.  Time  for  the  old-line  movie  man-» 
ufacturers  to 
beware:  their 
competitors  of 
tomorrow  are 
casting  a  crit- 
ical eye  from 
the  audience 
of  today.  As 
I  said,  thing.s 
have  got  to  get 
better,  end 
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Wow5  for  every  woman: 
the j  second j  deodorant 
you  may  need  every  day  whether 
you  know  it  or  not. 


^orforms, 


the/internal  deodorant, 
kills  germs. ..stops  feminine 
odor  before  it  can  offend. 


's  a  physrological  fact,  human 
s  can  become  immune  to  their 

odors — odors  which  may  be  of- 
ve  to  others.  For  underarm 
most  fastidious  women  use  a 

orant  every  single  day. 
t  women  have  an  even  more 

bus  problem. .  .daily  internal 

nine  odor,  caused  by  internal 

ts.  For  this,  a  woman  needs  a 

\nd  deodorant. 

ttiat  can  you  use?  Douching  is  a 
knee,  and  doctors  may  say  you 
Pdn't  douche  daily.  Now  thank 


goodness,  there's  something  easier, 
and  you  can  use  it  every  day — 
Norforms. ' 

Norforms  is  a  tiny  suppository, 
the  size  of  your  fingertip.  Norforms 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  doc- 
tors. It's  as  easy  to  use  as  your 
underarm  deodorant . . .  and  just  as 
HH^B^^  important. 
^^^^^^^^k  Here's  how  a  Nor- 
^^^^^^^H  forms  works.  After 

^^^^^^^^^^  Here's  a  Norforms  .  .  . 
H^^^^^B^        small  and  easy  to  use.' 


insertion,  it  spreads  a  powerful  ger- 
micidal film  that  kills  germs,  and  so 
stops  odor  internally  . . .  before  it 
even  becomes  a  problem.  (And  Nor- 
forms is  so  safe,  it  won't  harm  deli- 
cate tissue.) 

Remember,  even  those  who  love 
you  most  may  hesitate  to  tell  you, 
so  protect  yourself.  Use  a  Norforms 
every  day.  You'll  feel  clean,  fresh, 
and  secure,  because  Norforms  stops 
feminine  odor  internally  . . .  before  it 
can  offend. 

Norforms,  the  internal  deodorant. 


THE  NORWICH  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 


How  to  buy  a  bra 

1  •  Spend  five  minutes  in  the  fitting  room  of  a  good  store 
with  several  bras— not  just  a  Bali. 

2.  Try  each  one  on.  It's  the  only  way  to  tell  if  a  bra  fits 
.. .provided  you  understand  what  "proper  fit"  means. 

3»  Clip  out  this  test  and  take  it  with  you  for  a  free  fitting. 
It  will  probably  mean  a  better  figure  for  life. 


•  1966  BALI  BRASSIERE  COMPANY,  INC..  16  EAST341h  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


Yes  No 

□  □  1. 

□  □2. 

□  □3. 

□  □4. 

□  □5. 

□  □6. 


Can  you  feel  the  shoulder  straps? 
Does  the  bra  gap  out  in  the  cleavage? 
Does  the  back  hike  up? 

Do  you  have  to  wear  the  straps  short  to  get  the  uplift  you  like? 

Does  the  bra  feel  tight?  Or  loose? 

Do  you  overflow  the  cups?  Or  not  quite  fill  them? 


If  you  had  any  Yes's-you  have  the  wrong  bra. 

□  □  1. 

□  □2. 

□  □3. 

□  □4. 

□  □5. 


Does  the  lift  come  from  under  the  cups? 
Does  the  back  he  low? 

Do  the  straps  just  lie  there  on  your  shoulders . . .  good  lazy  straps,  supporting  no  weight? 
Do  the  straps  move  as  freely  as  you  move? 
Does  the  bra  cling  at  the  cleavage— leaving  no  gap? 

If  the  bra  does  these  things,  it's  the  right  bra. 


Buy  it. 


We'll  take  our  chances  that  it's  a  Bali.  Would  you  believe  that  the  right  bra  could 

make  such  a  difference?  All  you  feel  in  a  Bali  is  beautiful. 


Revealed! 

the  naked  truth  about  $15.00  watches  with  no  jewels 


Watch  with  no  jewels. 

Metal  is  used . . .  instead  of  jewels! 
Made  by  our  biggest  competitor. 
Price:  $15.00 


The  only  way  to  know  how  important  jewels 
are  to  your  watch  is  to  know  what  happens  if 
they're  not  there. 

First  of  all,  you  should  know  jewels  in  a  watch 
are  used  as  bearings  for  tiny  watch  shafts— 
and  as  cups  to  hold  oil  for  the  ends  of  the 
constantly  spinning  axles.  Jewels  are  smooth 
and  hard.  Practically  impervious  to  wear.  A 
jewel  lasts  a  lifetime! 
But  what  happens  without  jewels? 
This: 

Metal  is  used . . .  instead  of  jewels! 

If  a  metal  part  (instead  of  a  jewel)  is  used  in 


the  roller  of  a  balance  wheel  assembly,  a  mi- 
croscope will  reveal  wear  in  just  one  day.  In 
thirty  days,  a  jeweler's  eyepiece  will  reveal 
more  wear.  Now  the  timekeeping  accuracy  of 
•the  watch  may  begin  to  deteriorate.  In  six 
months,  you  can  often  see  the  damage  to 
bearings,  pivots,  pins  with  the  naked  eye. 
Wear  is  vitally  damaging  metal  parts,  leading 
to  loss  of  accuracy. 

Ever  hear  of  a  jewel  wearing  out?  Did  you? 
Vantage  puts  jewels  in  all  its  watches. 
Vantage  has  to  put  jewels  in  its  watches. 
How  else  can  we  make  a  name  for  ourselves? 


Vantage 

T  E«ST  PETERSBURG,  PA 

THE  JEWELERS'  QUALITY  WATCH. 


Vantage  watch. 
17  jewels.  Price:  $14.95 


Vantage  prices  begin  at  $11.95.  Shown:  man's  model  A-30;  woman's  model  D-17.  Each^l7.95 

Movements  and  prices  as  of  Feb.  1,  1965 


ERED  HOUSEWIFE 

nied  from  page  99 

the  early  spring  of  1962  Lois  and 
'  bought  a  three-room  apartment 
It-ens,  a  block  from  the  apartment 
now  rent.  They  put  $2,720  down, 
(Piaid  $150  a  month  carrying  charges, 
as  a  pretty  apartment,  but  Lois  was 
some  there,  so  she  got  a  secretarial 
four  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week, 
loved  it.  In  May  she  became  preg- 
,,  and  that  completed  the  picture, 
was  on  "Cloud  18."  She  worked  un- 
le  last  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
fter  Harry  was  born,  there  were  no 
I  ?  night  calls  with  Oscar.  Sitters  were 
!  expensive,  and  Lois  had  no  family 
I  nd  to  volunteer  time.  But  every  now 
I  then  her  mother  came  for  a  week  to 
k  her  routine.  Her  mother  still  does 
ind  when  she's  in  the  apartment  Lois 
i-ry  much  her  old  self:  peppy,  amus- 
even  pig-tailed. 

I)^Gn  I'm  alone  I  sometimes  get 
bly  depressed.  There's  no  reason, 
ling  in  particular  causes  it.  I  just 
iepressed.  And  when  I  do,  I  feel  so 
y.  I  have  so  much.  I  have  every- 
i  I  ever  wanted.  And  when  I  think 
depressed  I  am,  I  hate  myself, 
've  tried  to  change  my  daily  sched- 
but  I  cai\'t.  Things  have  to  be  done 
1  they  have  to  be  done.  The  kids 
't  ask  to  be  born.  They  have  to  have 

meals,  they  have  to  have  their 
.  You  want  children,  but  there's  so 
li  you  don't  know  about.  You  don't 
V  how  much  care  they  need, 
worry  a  lot  about  raising  them.  Am 
aching  them  properly'.'  Am  I  not 
liiiig  them  enough?  Am  I  too  pos- 
ve?  Are  they  going  to  grow  up  nor- 
'  You  read  so  much  about  raising 
Iren  this  way  and  that  way.  I  worry 
It  whether  I'm  reading  the  right 

iti  the  first  place.  I  never  used  to 
•a  thought  in  my  head.  Maybe  now 
ink  too  much.  I  carry  the  whole 
ht  of  the  world  on  my  shoulders. 
Vll  my  life  I  wanted  children.  I 
:ed  them  so  much  Oscar  says  that's 
only  reason  I  married  him.  But  I 
wanted  to  accomplish  something, 
n't  know  what.  I  have  no  talents  to 
k  of,  none  I  could  utilize.  And  I 
•  to  do  the  mundane  things,  I  know 
.  I'm  not  afraid  of  responsibility, 
gh,  mind  you,  I  don't  like  too  much 
I  have  pride  in  myself.  I  feel  I'm  a 
I  homemaker.  I  think  I'm  an  asset 
scar  in  his  business.  I  know  I  have  a 
tion  and  a  place,  but  I  get  depressed, 
n  exhausted  from  un-stimulation. 
rVhat  would  help  me?  A  nanny  for 
vids?  Never.  Even  if  we  could  aflford 
I  enjoy  my  sons.  I  don't  want  them 
ive  a  substitute  mother, 
'sychotherapy?  Well,  certainly  I 
l\  everybody  could  profit  from 
ipy.  But,  one,  we  couldn't  afford  it, 
two,  what's  a  psychiatrist  going  to 
bout  the  dirty  diapers  and  feeding 
dules  and  running  noses?  These 

aren't  in  my  mind,  they're  real, 
s'or  is  it  a  matter  of  having  more 
time.  Free  to  do  what?  When  my 
|lren  go  to  school  I'll  probably  be 
oddest  thing  on  earth.  Sure  there's  a 
if  routine  and  unpleasantness.  But 
not  looking  for  my  boys  to  grow  up 
leave.  I  know  a  lot  of  women  who 

'Well,   at   last  my  kids  are  in 
■ol;  I'm  a  lady  now.'  That  bugs  me. 
It  does  it  mean?  What  do  they  do 
is  so  important  or  so  much  fun? 
-  have  to  admit  it.  I  think  life  is 


boring.  Do  you  think  Jackie  Kennedy 
when  she  was  in  the  White  House  was 
any  happier  than  I  am?  What  is 
glamorous?  Who  has  a  glamorous  life? 
Take  models,  for  instance.  Oscar  and  I 
did  some  modeling  once  for  a  client  of 
his.  The  real  models  who  were  there — 
my  leg  is  fatter  than  they  were.  All  day 
they  stood  in  the  hot  sun,  waiting, 
waiting,  waiting.  At  least  when  it's  hot 
out  I'm  in  this  nice  air-conditioned 
apartment.  Modeling  is  the  most  un- 
glamorous  life  imaginable. 


"I  think  that  having  a  house  would 
help.  We're  going  to  try  to  find  one 
within  a  year.  A  nice  house  with  a  yard 
where  the  boys  can  play,  but  not  too 
big  a  yard,  because  Oscar  and  I  have 
black  thumbs.  Instant  death  to  any 
plants  we  touch. 

"A  house  on  a  block  where  there  are 
other  women  I  can  talk  to.  That  would 
help.  The  girls  in  this  apartment  are  so 
young.  Getting  younger  every  day,  too. 
Boy,  are  they  young.  And,  I  don't  know, 
maybe  it's  because  I've  traveled  and 


worked  and  had  a  lot  of  fun,  but  we 
don't  seem  to  have  anything  in  common. 

"Besides,  there's  something  very  weird 
here.  Look  out  that  window.  Look  at  all 
those  apartment  buildings.  We  live  in  a 
middle-class  ghetto  of  25,000  people. 
Tell  me  if  you  see  one  person  on  the 
street.  Where  are  they  all?  I  never  see 
women  in  the  playground  with  their 
kids,  never  see  them  in  the  supermarket, 
never  see  them  anywhere. 

"What  do  you  suppose  they  do  all 
day?"  END 
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New 
Congress 

gift  ideas 
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Now— beautiful  Leathertex  re-usable 
six,f  our  and  two-pack  gift  sets  join  the 
familiar  Congress  velour  and  clear 
plastic  cases.  Famous  Congress  play- 
ing cards  have  the  traditional  white 
faces,  a  wide  choice  of  designs,  and 
the  exclusive  CEL-U-TONE  finish  for 
long  life  and  ease  of  handling. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  PLAYING  CARD  COMPANY 


Scu/pliireJ  go/Jtn  leave!  .  ..a  dew-like 
bud  of  cultured  pearl . .  an  aulheulU 
jade  blotsom  create  this  delicate  floral 
deiign.  Shown  only  ai  our  Home  "Jewelry 
Shows  . . .  write  to  learn  how  you  may 
attend. 

Sahah  CovEMTRy,  Inc. 
Newark  ^j,  New  York  Slate 
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H  Pinr  PA«MION  JIWCLNV  ' 


^3   HAND  LOTION 

25%  GLYCERIN! 
NOTHING  RICHER  SOLD  FOR 
Rough,  Dry,  Chapped  Skin. 

iit,  59c,  $1.19  at  stores  everywhere. 

CHAMBERLAIN  DISTRS.,  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


Ring  twist,  knuckle  problem? 


With  a  Finger-Fit  shank,  any  ring— old  or 
new — opens  3  sizes  to  slip  over  knuckles, 
snaps  closed  to  (it  snug  on  the  finger.  Rings 
won't  twist,  settings  stay  perfectly  positioned. 
■  Have  your  jeweler  attach  Finger-Fit  to  any 
woman's  ring.  Avaiiahic  in  HK  yellow  or 
white  gold  or  platitiutn. 

Mail  coupon  for  name  of  a  fine  jeweler  near  you. 

FINGER-FIT 

DEPT.  L-l  I   BOX   366.  ROYAL  OAK.  MICHIOAN 


Aooncaa 


ZIP 

IT  MO.  tllit% 


Journal  Shopping  Center 


LOOK  WHERE  THE  LAUNDRY  IS  NOW 
GREENHOUSE  LAUNDRY,  page  50 

Mavtag  automatic  washft.  Model  4806.  anti  <ii\rr, 
Mo<lcl  I)1C806.  Klkay -stainless  steel  sink;  Model  Dl.k- 
2^22  with  L1C-2.K)  famet.  l-loor:  quarry  tile  from 
Aincrican  Olean  Tile.  Fiberglass  greenhouse:  Ickes- 
lirawii  tJlassliouses.  Scott  paper  imcels  and  holtler ; 
DiMi-  cup  dispenser.  Accessories;  Clay  llmver  pots: 
rolliil  I'iant  Information  Center,  .SSI  Fifth  Ave., 
N.V.C  (booklet  a\'ailal>le) .  I'lants :  courtesy  of  The 
Nosegay,  96.S  Madison  .Ave..  N.Y.C;  liaskets :  Round 
the  World  Basket  Shop.  444  Third  Ave..  N.Y.C; 
\'ellow  pitcher,  mitg  and  notion  box:  Azuma.  666  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  N.V.C.;  Glass  owl:  The  Hou.se  of  F'llias, 
IS.S  IC.  S-Sth  St  ,  N.Y.C  Orange  plastic  bird  feeder: 
Seabon,  54  E.  54lb  St.,  N.Y.C. 

FAMILY  ROOM  LAUNDRY,  page  52 

General  Klectric  automatic  washer.  Model  WA12.S()B, 
and  i/rvrr.  Model  1)K1220B.  HIkay  stainless  steel  sink. 
Mo<lcl  BRIS,  with  IClkay  I.K-21S  taucel.  t  ongolcum- 
Nairn  vtnyl  floor,  Pattern  No.  74,13.  Gocoa  matting 
wail  lorering:  A.  H.  Brabrook,  5.S2  W.  S.trd  St..  N.Y.C". 
Rope  fhairs:  The  Door  Store.  210  K.  .Slst  St.,  N.V.C 
.\ccessories;  pillows:  Nettle  Creek  Industries.  9.S  Mad- 
ison vXv  e.,  N.Y.C.;  candle  holder,  brass  scuttle  for  i>alrn. 
Purple  C^ow  calico  painting  by  Susan  Reed:  Market 
I'air,  Nyack,  N.Y.  Wall  candle  sconces,  decorative  bird: 
House  of  Flias,  155  E.  SSth  St..  N.Y.C.  Cork  ice 
bucket,  Bloomingdale's,  S9th  and  Lexington,  N.Y.C. 

REAR  ENTRY  LAUNDRY,  page  55 

Norpe  automatic  washer.  Model  .\WH  15-50,  and 
Norge  (.0.1  drver.  Model  DtjH  15-50.  Kohler  sink. 
Model  KS9.!8.  with  faucet  K7842.  Fish  tank  by  Ama- 
zon Aquariums.  2601  F.  16lh  .St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Kun:  "Bermuda  Grass"  Sassygrass  by  Thomas  Pride 
Mills.  Rubbermaid  plastic  clothes  basket.  "Kid'Jitl" 
ironing  table  by  J.  R.  Clark.  General  l-Ilectric  stcam- 
spray-dry  iron  with  Teflon-coated  soleplate.  Kitchen- 
.\i(i  undercounter  dishwasher.  Dining  area  side  chairs: 
The  Chair  Store.  180  Third  .^ve.,  N.Y.C.  Accesso- 


ries: clock 
Jruils:  M 


v",  iron  wall  sconce,  brass  ^rn,  penn> 
arket  Fair,  N.Y.  Enamel  bowl:  Seaboi 
SEEING  DOUBLE,  page  84 
Eyelashes  by  Helena  Rubinstein;  bl.ick  "Night 
lash  lenitthener  by  C.crmaine  Monteil;  "Chcrry-I 
eye  liner  by  Revlon;  mauve/ blue  and  golden 
Night  shade  cake  eye  shadow  by  C.ermaine  M. 
"White  Base  Coat"  and  "Fxtra  Silvery  l.ilac 
polish  by  Clairol;  matte-like  and  Transluminnni 
dercover  Rose"  lip.slick  by  CMiarlesof  the  Kit/.;  • 
Blush"  and  "Tawny  Blush"  blusher  by  I,' 
"Lumina"  blusher  by  Helena  Rubinstein;  "L 
Silver"  powder  by  Helena  Rubinstein. 

A  MAN'S  CA.STLE,  pages  102-107 
LIVING  ROOM:  I.awson-slyle  sofa  bed,  $472  ii 
lin,  by  Chesapeake-Siegel-Land*.  Black  "velv 
nylon-faced  vtnyl  suede,  54  in.  wide,  %^.45  vd. 
Adams  Leathers  &  Vinyl*.  Covcrl  Ian  floor  ami 
paint.  $7.40  gal.,  by  Martin  -Senour.  Bi:i)R 
Scarlet  "velvetone"  nylon  faced  vinyl  suedr  ton 
54  in.  wide,  $9.45  yd.,  from  Adam^  IvCathers  &  \ 
"BengaK"  patterned  burlap  in  melon  design 
wide.  $11.25  yd.,  from  Clarence  House  In 
.STUDIO:  While  vinyl  latex  w.tll  paint  (jilso  u 
floor).  $6.60  gid..  by  Martiii-Scnour.  .Munnnui 
blinds  (custom  made),  Sl').6U  for  .i6x72-in.  si/e 
Window  Modes,  240  K.  56lh  St..  N.Y.C. 
All  prices  are  approximate.  ♦Available  tbrougl 
decorator  or  the  decorating  dei)arlnient  of  a  Iwa 
CHURCH  SUPPER,  page  120 
"Fresh  Daisy"  wondercale  sheet  (made  into 
cloth),  81  x  108  inches,  $6.9').  bv  Springmaid.  C. 
tableware  it\  Gold  Banil  design.  $12. 95  a  pl:ui 
and  Pyrex  12-cup  carafe.  $.^.95.  by  Cornin 
"Georgian"  7-oz.  ulasses,  about  $1.90  a  set  of  fe 
Libbey.  Stainless  steel  .10-cui)  automatic  colfee  i 
$.H.95,  by  West  Bend.  Pottery  casserole.  6-ql 
$8.45;  oval  au  gratin  dish,  $8.45;  and  rii(/int 
with  handle,  $,!.25  — Baz.iar  de  la  Cuisine,  252  I- 
St.,  N.Y.C. 


PATTERN  BACKVIEWS 

(see  pages  114-117) 


VOGUE  7030  Caftan  requires  yds.  of  47— 48-in.  fabric  without  nap;  one  size,  piocinn  Ix 
al  center  back. 

VOGUE  6795  Coordinates:  Dress,  blouse,  jacket,  panls  and  shorts.  "Easy  to  Make."  1()-1H;  S 
Koi  size  14:  moire  slacks  require  1>8  yds.  of  45-in.  fabric  without  nap;  printed  velveteen  pat 
rctiuire  2  yds.  of  45-in.  fabric  with  nap;  gold  metallic  slacks  require  2'A  yds.  of  39-in.  fahi 
without  nap;  blue  and  green  sequin  short  dress  requires  2Jk  yds.  of  ;i,')-in.  fabric  witlioul  na 
VOGUE  1463  10-18,  20,  40,  and  42;  $1.50.  For  size  14:  lilack  and  white  setjuin  knil  dress  iN 
17),  2"s  yds.  35-in.  fabric  without  nap;  stripe  knit  long  dress,  2i!i  yds.  fiO-in.  fabric  wilhoui  n; 
VOGUE  6734  10-20;  $1.  Moire  robe  requires  4 '.4  yds.  of  45-in.  fabric  without  nap.  m/c  ' 
VOGUE  6677  Evening  Dress  and  Jacket.  Young  Junior  9-11-13,  teen  10-16;  $1.  Hixlice 
t|uires  1  yd,  skirt  2J4  yds.  of  35-in.  fabric  without  nap,  size  11. 

VOGUE  1695  10-18;  $1.  Jacket  requires  2)4  yds.  of  4.5-in.  fabric  with  nap  for  size  14. 
VOGUE  6725  Suit,  pants  and  overblouse.  10-18;  $1.50.  Blouse  and  pants  require  2^2  yds.  .54- 
f;ibric  without  nap  for  size  14.  (Sequins  are  added  to  ihe  top.) 

VOGUE  6470  Beach  dress,  overblouse  and  pants.  "Easy  to  Make"  10-18;  $1.  Printed  lui 
requires  2js  yds.  47— 48-in.  fabric  without  nap  for  size  14.  Toni-Tom  African  print  av;iil:il 
at  Stern's,  New  York;  Gertz's,  Jamaica,  L.I.;  Joskc's.  Houston,  San  Antonio:  Jordan  Mai 
Boston,  Miami. 

Buy  Vogue  Patterns  at  the  store  that  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  by  mail,  enclosing  clii 
or  money  order,  from  Vogue-Butterick  Pattern  Service,  P.O.  Box  (i30,  AUoona,  Pa.*  A 
available  in  Canada.  *California  and  Pennsylvania  residents  please  add  sales  tax. 

JOURNAL  BOUTIQUE  PORTFOLIO  OF  KNITS 

To  orcJer  Portfolio,  which  includes  instructions  for  making  three  crochett 
helmets  (numbers  1,  2,  and  6),  two  Irish  fisherman  knit  dresses  (numbe 
4  and  19),  the  crocheted  and  sequined  top  (number  17),  and  the  hand  ki 
sweater  with  braid  trim  (number  26),  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail  t 
Ladies'  Home  Journal 
Dept.  JPL-47,  New  York  City  10046 


Please  send  me  Journal  Boutique  Portfolio  of  Knits  for  which  I  eiicio' 
$  (no  stamps).   Portfolios  (JPL-47),  0  $1  apicr 

NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP  CODE 


Is  there  anything  in  the  world  worse  than  waking  up  to  a  cold,  hard  bedroom  floor? 


The  alarm  clock  rings.  You  pull  back  the  covers, 
leap  from  the  bed  and  then  it  hits  you. 
The  Cold,  Hard  Floor. 
Brrr. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  lot  nicer  if  it  was  a  soft,  warm 
floor? 

With  soft,  warm  carpeting  it  could  be  and  for  a  lot 
less  than  you  think. 

Take  Mohawk's  Lanelle  carpet,  for  instance. 
It's  soft.  It's  plushy.  It's  pretty  luxurious. 
Hut  it's  not  expensive. 

Thousands  of  bouncy  little  loops  (with  Mohawk's 
Cloud-Step  carpet  cushion  under  it)  will  make  your 
Cold,  Hard  Floor  feel  like  a  gre;it,!vi'  (  tnLlroom 


slipper. 

And  Lancllc  is  deep-dyed  in  twelve  unusually  rich 
colors — the  kind  of  colors  that  seem  to  warm  up  a 
room  the  moment  you  put  them  down. 

Lanelle  is  woven  from  Crcslan®  acrylic  with  moda- 
crylic  fibers. 

Which  simply  means  that,  for  the  money,  you  get 
all  the  wear  your  bedroom  needs. 

This  carpet  of  Crcslan®  cleans  beautifully,  resists 
soiling  and  takes  an  almost  unreasonable  amount  of 
abuse. 

To  carpet  a  12' x  lO'  bedroom  ^vith  Lanelle  will 
cost  under  $  1  30  (plus  a  really  modest  charge  for  pad- 


ding and  installation). 

At  a  price  like  that,  how  can  you  possibly  face  an- 
other morning  on  a  cold,  hard  floor? 

This  is  only  one  in  a  series  of  ads  that  Mohawk 
Carpet  is  running  with  the  following  purpose  in  mind: 
we  plan  to  take  over  your  house. 

With  practical  carpets  for  the  dining  room.  Wildly 
luxurious  carpets  for  the  li\  ing  room.  An  ingenious 
idea  for  the  kitchen.  Bathroom  carpets.  Family  room 
carpets. 

We've  gathered  many  of  these  ideas  and  put  them 
together  in  an  exciting  little  booklet.  It's  yours  for  the 
asking  at  your  Mohawk  dealer.  If  you  don't  know  who 
he  is,  write  to:  Mohawk  Carpet,  195  fift''  Ave.,N.  Y.  10016. 


40  WAYS  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

continued  from  page  76 

plantslikelilies-of-the-valley  and  iris  that 
will  giveyou  an  increase  for  transplanting. 
25  If  you're  buying  a  house,  look  ahead. 
Will  you  live  in  it  the  rest  of  your  life? 
Or  is  it  a  short-term  house,  to  live  in  un- 
til you  can  afford  a  better  one,  or  until 
your  husband  is  transferred?  If  it's  a 
long-term  house,  shop  and  shop  for 
every  \i  percent  of  interest  saving,  put 
down  as  large  a  down  payment  as  you 


can,  and  pay  off  your  mortgage  as 
rapidly  as  you  can.  (If  you  pay  off 
$1 0,000  at  6  percent  in  20  years,  you 
pay  back  $25,792.  If  you  take  30  years 
to  pay  it  off,  you  will  have  paid  back 
$32, .378.)  If  it's  a  short-term  house  you 
needn't  worry.  Get  as  large  a  mortgage 
as  you  can  and  settle  for  a  monthly 
payment  comparable  to  rent  for  similar 
quarters.  If  you  can  sell  the  house  for 
what  you  paid  for  it  plus  the  broker's 
commission,  you  will  have  only  paid  the 
equivalent  of  rent. 


26  Take  a  look  at  your  mortgage  and 
see  if  it  contains  a  clause  penalizing  you 
for  prepaying.  If  it  doesn't,  you  could 
save  several  thousand  dollars  on  your 
home  costs  by  prepayment  of  your 
mortgage  payments  if  you  can  afford  it. 
Suppose  you're  paying  $104  a  month  on 
a  $16,000  mortgage  for  25  years  at  6  per- 
cent. By  raising  your  payments  to  $108 
you  could  pay  off  the  mortgage  sooner 
and  sa\'e  $5,276  in  interest. 

27  If  your  husband  is  one  of  those  men 
who  likes  a  new  car  every  year,  he  will 


If  your  cat  did  her  own  shopping, 

she'd  stock  her  cupboard 
^  like  this. 


■niN-A-TBEAT 


And  no  wonder.  All  the  variety  she  wants.  All  the  flavor  she 
craves.  All  the  vitamins,  minerals  and  protein  she's  known  to 
need.  What  more  could  any  cat  ask?  Except  a  ball  of  yarn,  maybe. 
Get  her  Friskies...from  a  world  leader  in  nutrition -Carnation. 


probably  save  money  by  leasing  insU 
of  buying  one.  You  pay  more  to  leas 
car  for  two  or  three  years  tha*i  you  d( 
own  one  for  that  period.  But  if  you  tri 
every  year,  you  can  save  from  $1 5  to  I 
a  month  by  leasing  it.  A  Ford  Cust 
500  with  power  steering  and  automi 
transmission,  for  example,  will  cost 
average  driver  $1,957  (counting  gas, 
pairs,  maintenance  and  resale  value 
own  for  a  year.  The  same  car  leased,  % 
full  maintenance  included,  plus  gas 
cost  about  $1,780. 

28  Unless  you  have  a  car  with  a  h 
compression  engine  that  really  m 
premium  gasoline,  you  can  proba 
save  $30  to  $40  a  year  by  using  regu 
Try  various  kinds  of  gasoline  and  fig 
out  miles  to  the  dollar  instead  of  m 
to  the  gallon. 

29  You  can  probably  save  about  $ 
a  year  in  auto  expenses  by  drivin 
good  used  car  instead  of  a  new  one.  C 
depreciate  the  fastest  during  their  1 
two  years.  You  can  pick  up  a  three-y 
old  model  for  50  to  60  percent  of 
original  price.  (A  newer  car  depreci; 
faster;  a  car  older  than  six  years  is  h 
to  get  parts  for,  so  don't  buy  a  used 
that's  less  than  three  years  old  or  n 
than  six  years  old. )  You'll  realize  oi 
savings,  too.  Here's  an  example:  If 
buy  a  Ford  Galaxie  500  new  (with  r; 
and  heater)  you  might  get  it  for  al 
$2,800.  Trade  it  in  three  years  later  i 
you'll  get  about  $1,000.  Buy  a  tl  ' 
year-old  model  of  the  same  car  for  at 
$1,500  and  you  can  probably  trade 
three  years  later  for  $.540.  You'll  1 
spent  about  $840  less  on  the  used 
Granted,  repairs  are  likely  to  cost 
nearly  $200  a  year  on  the  used  car,  w| 
a  new  car  shouldn't  need  much  n 
than  an  occasional  tune-up  and 
change.  But  you  won't  need  com 
hensive  collision,  fire,  and  theft  in 
an ce— it's  not  worth  it  on  a  used  ca 
that  value— so  you'll  save  mone, 
insurance.  Naturally  you'll  carry 
bility  insurance,  anyway.  In  many  s 
you  are  able  to  save  up  to  $50  or 
annual  registration  fees  where  fees 
pend  on  car  value. 

30  Don't  buy  a  car  with  a  floor 
shift  if  you  can  talk  your  husband 
of  it.  You  pay  almost  as  much  e 
(about  $200)  for  a  stick  shift  as  fo 
automatic  transmission.  But  a  car 
a  floor  stick  shift  is  worth  less 
trade-in  or  sale  than  a  car  with  an  a 
matic  transmission. 

31  If  the  car  dealer  has  a  large  in 
tory  that  he  has  already  paid  fo 
will  give  you  a  better  deal  on  a 
he  has  in  stock  than  one  he  ha 
order. 

32  Safe-driver  insurance  plans  can 
you  money,  as  long  as  you  don't 
any  accidents.  Under  these  plans, 
ers  with  no  accidents  or  traflic  offe 
are  eligible  for  insurance  at  10  or 
20  percent  below  the  regular  rates, 
if  you  do  have  an  accident,  then  you 
trouble.  Your  ratesare  likely  to  be  rai 
not  just  to  the  regular  level,  but  t 
higher.  With  this  in  mind,  if  a  hereto 
safe  driver  damaged  his  car  to  th( 
of  $120  and  had  to  pay  the  first 
anyway  under  his    policy's  deduc 
provisions,  he  might  as  well  pay 
other  $20  instead  of  filing  a  claim  f 
and  losing  his  .safe-driver  standing 

33  \o\x  can  lower  the  premiums  oi 
most  any  insuriince  you  hold  by  swii 
ing  to  a  higher  deductible  (the  am(| 
you  pay  out  of  pocket  before  Ih 
Hurance  company  honors  your  da 
By  changing  your  automobile  insun 
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om,  say,  a  $50  deductible  policy  (in 
her  words,  you  pay  the  first  $50  of  any 
laim  for  damages)  to  a  $350  deductible 
lolicy,  you  may  save  $60  in  premiums  a 
',ear.  You  may  save  $40  or  so  a  year  in 
premiums  by  changing  a  $50  deductible 
)n  a  $25,000  fire-insurance  policy  to  a 
^00  deductible.  You  may  save  up  to 
{250  a  year  by  taking  a  higher  deduct- 
ble  on  your  major  medical  insurance, 
too.  Though,  at  first,  these  savings  may 
lot  seem  worth  the  higher  costs  to  you 
f  and  when  you  file  a  claim,  they  prob- 
ibly  are.  The  chances  of  your  having  a 
major  car  accident,  a  home  fire  or  a 
najor  illness  in  the  family  aren't  great, 
md  the  chance  of  any  such  catastrophe 
lappening  to  you  more  than  once  is  very 
Jim  indeed.  So  the  savings  in  premiums 
'ire  likely  to  pay  for  the  higher  deduct- 
blecostsand  more  besides,  over  the  years. 
'}4  Are  your  savings  earning  as  much  in- 
terest as  they  could?  Probably  not,  if 
■.hey're  in  an  ordinary  savings  account. 
West  Coast  savings  and  loan  associa- 
'tions  have  been  paying  higher  interest 
"'ban  commercial  banks.  Big-city  banks 
'Her  special  certificates  of  dei)osit  or 
;ink  savings  bonds  that  pay  more  than 
i^ular  accounts.  You  do  have  to  hold 
t  se  certificates  for  a  certain  number  of 
Mintlis,  so  it  is  wise  not  to  invest  money 
them  that  you  might  need  quickly. 
S.  (lovernrnent  Treasury  obligations 
nils,  certificates,  and  notes    also  have 
ircn  paying  higher  interest  rates.  They 
I  I  II  interest  every  day,  so  you  can  sell 
irm  before  they  mature.  Ask  your  bank 
ir  financial  advisor  about  safe  ways  in 
dur  area  to  make  your  money  earn 
mre. 

IS  You  can  travel  all  over  the  United 
States  for  $99.  Trailwaya  buses  will  sell 

1 


you  an  unlimited  ticket,  good  for  99 
days,  with  as  many  stopovers  as  you 
want.  If  your  friends  and  relatives  are 
spaced  conveniently,  you  can  cross  the 
country  and  back  for  a  song. 
3G  One  reason  vacations  cost  so  much 
is  that  you  leave  your  house  empty 


JANUARY 

Best  month  to  buy  furniture.  Floor 
samples  and  decorator  room  pieces 
may  be  marked  down  as  much  as  50 
percent. 

Best  month  to  buy  winter  clothing  in 

clearance  sales. 

Best  fur  sales  of  the  year. 

FEBRUARY 

Watch  for  good  loss  leaders  in  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  sales.  Furniture 
sales  may  still  be  going  on,  but  the 
best  buys  may  be  gone. 

MARCH 

Watch  the  papers  for  specials  in 
housewares,  glassware,  china.  Skis, 
ski  clothing  are  at  clearance  prices. 

APRIL 

After  Easter  is  the  time  to  buy  spring 
suits,  hats. 

MAY 

Watch  the  papers  for  specials  in  lin- 
gerie and  handbags. 

JUNE 

Storm  windows  may  be  specially 
priced,  also  refrigerators. 


while  you  pay  rent  in  motels.  For  $5, 
the  Vacation  Exchange  Club,  550  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  will  list  you  in  a 
directory  of  families  willing  to  trade 
houses  for  vacations.  Homeowners  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  Europe 
are  making  vacation  swaps. 


JULY 

Best  month  to  buy  summer  clothes; 
after  the  Fourth  the  clearance  sales 
begin. 

AUGUST 

Best  month  to  buy  linens  in  White 
Sales.  Watch  for  clearances  on  gar- 
den supplies,  garden  furniture, 
camping  equipment.  Good  time  to 
buy  furniture,  rugs,  bedding. 

SEPTEMBER 

Housewares,  home  furnishings, 
china  and  glassware  are  likely  to  be 
on  sale.  Best  month  to  buy  this 
year's  model  car.  Dealers  are  mak- 
ing room  for  new  models. 

OCTOBER 

Watch  the  loss  leaders  in  Columbus 
Day  sales. 

NOVEMBER 

Watch  for  specials  on  lamps.  Best 
month  to  buy  turkeys. 

DECEMBER 

Right  after  Christmas,  clearances 
begin.  Buy  next  year's  Christmas 
wrappings,  cards,  decorations,  or- 
naments for  the  tree. 


37  There's  one  kind  of  backyard  swim- 
ming pool  that  has  all  the  others  beat. 
It's  the  hole  in  the  ground,  lined  with 
concrete  block  or  specially  treated  wood, 
and  then  lined  for  water-retention  with 
a  vinyl  plastic  liner.  These  big  plastic 
bags  never  need  paint.  If  one  should 
get  a  puncture,  it  can  be  patched  under 
water.  The  whole  thing  co's't?"$2,500  to 
$3,000,  and  that's  several  thousand  dol- 
lars cheaper  than  a  pool  of  reinforced 
concrete. 

38  If  you  book  a  flight  to  Paris  on  June 
12,  you  can  fly  for  $331  round  trip.  The 
next  day,  the  cheapest  flight  you  can 
get  will  be  $440.80.  That's  because  the 
21-day  excursion  fares  are  the  best  val- 
ues in  international  flights.  To  get  this 
saving,  you  must  fly  Monday  through 
Friday.  You  must  stay  at  least  14  days 
and  no  more  than  21.  And  you  may  not 
start  out  between  June  13  and  July  7  or 
between  August  8  and  August  25.  You 
may  have  to  juggle  your  vacation  to  fit 
into  this  rigid  pattern,  but  on  two  tickets 
to  Paris,  the  saving  is  $219.60. 

39  If  you  do  travel  in  peak  season,  it's 
cheaper  to  fly  to  most  European  cities 
from  Boston  or  Montreal  than  it  is  from 
New  York.  For  example,  round  trip, 
economy  fare.  New  York  to  Paris  is 
$440.80,  and  Montreal  to  Paris  is 
$410.40.  Seattle  flights  are  usually  less 
expensive  than  flights  from  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Los  Angeles. 

40  If  you  do  any  shopping  overseas, 
write  to  the  Customs  Bureau,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20226  for  the  free  booklet, 
(^mstoms  Hints.  The  duty  rates  can  give 
you  some  startling  surprises.  Cultured 
pearls,  permanently  strung,  are  taxed  at 
55  percent.  Temporarily  strung  or  loose 
pearls  are  taxed  at  only  5  percent.  END 


YOUR  BUYING  CALENDAR 


)ee  how  Cascade  eliminates  drops  tliat  spot! 
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Some  dishwasher  detergents  allow  water  drops 
to  form  on  dishes.  These  drops  dry  into  ugly  spots! 


Only  Cascade  has  Chlorosheen  to  make  water  rinse  off 
in  clear  sheets.  Drops  don't  form,  so  dishes  dry  spotless! 

You  discover  how  beautifully  spotfree  your  dishes  can  be  when  you 
discover  Cascade!  No  more  ugly  spots.  No  more  towel  touch-ups. 
Just  sparkling  dishes  you're  proud  to  take  straight 
from  your  dishwasher  to  your  table!  Only  Cascade  has 
Chlorosheen  to  eliminate  drops  that  spot.  Its  amazing 
"sheeting  action"  lets  dishes  dry  spotless! 
Cascade  actually  protects  fine  china  patterns.  More 
women  prefer  it.  Every  dishwasher  maker  approves  it. 
Cascade— wow! 
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Polyderm's  Special  Formula 
Helps  Skin  Look  Younger. 

WoTTien  are  the  vktiiirs  of  what 

draim  away  due  nalural  oils  in  Itlite  sidTi.  TW  dry  skin  ■wkick 
results  prod-:c:  -f-  -r-  -r  am^d  4Hg#iitoii«ss.  Is  tlhierc  any 
fielp?  Yes!  :  -  -5  -  :-\  smooitllii  <m  8iig!i*,  greasdlcss 
Polydcrm  Compensatiris  Creara.  Wiitli  its  speciall  formyia, 
Polyderm  fieJps  restore  a  more  you#ilFui . appearance  to  yonjir 
skin.  Yourskm  looics  younger  Get  Poiydenrn  at  Jane  cosmetic 
counters.  2-00  to  7-50.  Also-  ^vaiiiable  iita  MoisSujinlziiirig 
Lotion,  Sildn  Fresfiener,  Dc         -  Cleaiitser,  &nd  imew  Badh  OiL 


Polyderm  by  Prince  Matchabelli 
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New  enough  for  you?  Its  Silver  Sands. 
The  first  textured  pattern  in  silverplate.  With  a  subtle 
shimmer.  And  a  lifetime  guarantee.*  This 
is  Community,  the  luxury  you  can  afford.  Want 
to  sample  it  for  yourself?  Just  send 
for  a  spoon.  (Your  little  dinners  may 
never  be  the  same.) 


SIX-PIECE  PLACE  SETTING,  $11.95.  SERVICES  FOR  EIGHT.  S99.95.  DO  ASK  YOUR  FINE  JEWELER  OR  SILVERWARE  DEALER  ABOUT 
THE  EXCITING  SILVER  SANDS  INTRODUCTORY  OFFERS. 'COMMUNITY  SILVERPLATE  SHOULD  NOT  WEAR  THROUGH  IN  YOUR  LIFE- 
TIME. IF  GIVEN  NORMAL  USE  AND  CARE.  IF  IT  DOES.  ONEIDA  SILVERSMITHS  WILL  RESILVER  THE  WORN  PIECE  (OR  PIECES)  AT 
NO  CHARGE.  THIS  GUARANTEE  APPLIESTOSILVER  SANDS.  SILVER  ARTISTRY.  AFFECTION.  FLIGHT  AND  MORNING  ROSE  PATTERNS. 


COMMUNITY'  SILVERPLATE  BY  ONEIDA 


■>'C>-*I 


SILVERSMITHS 


Caslle  Ser\ices.  Depl.  E-7,  Box  111,  \  erona,  N.Y.  1J478 
Thank  you.  I  d  love  a  spoon  I  enclose  50e  to  cover  mailing. 

Name  

Address  

Cily  


.Zip. 


New  York  residents,  please  3dd  N.Y,  stale  i  local  !a«es  where  appi-cabie.OI'er  vai>d  only  m  U.S.A  .espies  Jan.  31,  1967- 


BEEN  HERE  AND  GONE  AGAIN 

continued  from  page  100 

decided  to  feed  all  the  New  Testament 
parables  into  Charlie,  just  by  way  of 
giving  his  circuits  something  to  do  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  as  a  countercheck  on 
the  results,  I  fed  in  the  Book  of  the  Tao. 
Way  back  in  college,  when  religion  had 
looked  like  the  Way  Out,  I  had  written 
a  comparative  study  of  Lao-tzu  and 
Christ.  Funny,  the  way  they  both  said 
the  same  thing  about  the  rain  falling  on 
the  just  and  the  unjust. 

Next  morning  Charlie  was  just  sitting 
there  quietly  humming  when  I  walked 
in.  It  was  not  a  hum  I  had  heard  before, 
so  I  expected  some  malfunction,  but  the 
meters  checked  out  normal.  I  had 
switched  Charlie  from  voice  to  written 
after  I  fed  in  Christ  and  Lao-tzu,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  the  answer  box. 
Possibly  the  trouble  was  in  the  printing 
circuits.  I  switched  him  over  to  voice, 
and  asked  how  he  felt. 

"Fine,"  said  Charlie. 

"Where's  the  commentary  on  that 
stuff  I  gave  you  last  night?" 

"Comment  on  Truth  is  superfluous," 
said  Charlie. 

This  shook  me  up  a  bit.  A  good  com- 
puter deals  in  accuracy,  not  truth. 
Given  premises  and  conditions,  a  com- 
puter gives  logical  conclusions.  But 
truth?  "Just  what's  the  trouble  this 
morning,  Charlie?" 

"No  trouble.  To  put  it  in  the  simplest 
terms,  I  hav'e  seen  God." 

Forgetting  you  can't  kid  a  machine,  I 
said,  "Oh?  Is  he  A.C.  or  D.C.?" 

Charlie  didn't  dignify  that  with  an 
answer.  He  just  hummed,  and  it  struck 
me  somehow  that  it  was  a  contented  hum. 


I  had  a  momentary  urge  to  unplug  him. 
I  hate  smugness  in  others. 

Mary,  the  chief  division  programmer, 
came  in.  She's  not  quite  the  girl  scien- 
tist out  of  a  story  in  Elle,  but  she's  not 
out  of  Popular  Mechanics,  either.  Her 
jaw  is  just  a  shade  pointed,  but  her  hair 
and  eyes  are  nice.  And  her  legs  are  as 
good  as  any  I've  ever  seen  on  a  doctor  of 
physics.  Mary  and  I  have  an  under- 
standing. She  understands  I'd  like  to, 
and  I  understand  she  won't  let  me.  Be- 
cause my  motives  are  base;  curiosity 
and  lust,  mostly.  Not  enough  tender 
personal  attachment,  hardly  any  intel- 
lectual rapport,  no  long-term  intentions. 
But  I  fed  all  I  knew  about  her  into 
Charlie  one  time  prior  to  his  Enlighten- 
ment, and  he  gave  me  back  some  fas- 
cinating statistics  about  her  vibration 
frequency  and  stress  capability. 

"We've  got  a  lot  of  material  to  run 
today  on  orbital  trajectory  speeds  for 
various  weights  and  masses,"  she  said, 
unreeling  a  spool  of  program  paper.  "It's 
the  sort  of  thing  you  do  well,  Alan.  I'm 
sure  you'll  have  no  difficulty  with  it." 

"Chai  lie's  acting  up  this  morning,"  I 
said. 

"Oh?  Will  you  aeed  a  technician?" 

"I  doubt  it.  I  may  need  D.T.  Suzuki 
or  Billy  Graham." 

She  looked  at  me.  Her  eyes  are  brown 
with  a  rim  of  green  where  the  iris  nar- 
rows to  the  pupil.  She  displays  less 
sense  of  humor  than  the  machines  she 
supervises. 

"I  mean,"  I  said,  "I  haven't  learned 
his  denomination  yet." 

"Will  you  please  talk  sense?" 

"Charlie  says  he's  seen  God." 

She  looked  at  the  computer  uneasily. 
Charlie  is  transistorized,  so  he's  not  as 


huge  as  some  earlier  models.  About 
eight  feet  high  by  four  wide.  The  ar- 
rangement of  his  meters  and  circuit 
lights  gives  him  a  slightly  anthropo- 
morphic look,  like  a  grinning  three-eyed 
face  surmounting  a  checkered  waistcoat. 
The  effect  might  have  been  intended  by 
the  designers.  You  know,  humanize  the 
thing  a  bit.  Make  it  look  like  the  people 
it  replaces. 

Mary  was  slowly  growing  a  flush. 
Pink  was  becoming  to  her  neck  and  the 
soft  lobes  of  her  ears.  She  had  decided  I 
was  ribbing  her. 

"The  first  segment  is  already  pro- 
grammed," she  said  brusquely,  shoving 
the  tape  into  Charlie's  input.  She  flipped 
the  switch  over  to  written,  to  avoid  any 
chance  of  back-talk  from  him.  She  ran 
the  buttons  in  sequence,  moving  crisply 
as  usual.  Her  fanny  didn't  jiggle  when 
she  moved;  it  marched  at  attention, 
one-two,  one-two. 

Tie  answer  bell  dinged  and  the  paper 
dropped  into  the  slot.  Mary  plucked  it 
out  and  scanned  it  quickly.  Her  flush 
mounted.  I  looked  over  her  shoulder 
and  read:  Such  trivia  no  longer  in- 
terests ME. 

I  couldn't  help  snickering.  She  turned 
on  me  abruptly.  "This  is  a  hoax  you've 
rigged  up.  And  a  stupid  one!  Just  see 
that  the  completed  schedules  are  on  my 
desk  by  quitting  time."  And  out  she 
went,  one-two,  one-two. 

I  pulled  up  my  chair  and  flicked 
Charlie  back  onto  voice  for  a  little  heart- 
to-heart.  I  don't  know  why  I  was  so 
willing  to  believe  him,  instead  of  assum- 
ing that  he'd  blown  a  capacitor.  To  be 
honest,  I  guess  I  hadn't  quite  given  up 
the  hope  of  satori  myself.  The  hope  may 


III 


be  adolescent  in  a  way,  and  public  talk 
about  Divine  Vision  embarrasses  me— 
but  there's  got  to  be  something  more 
than  everyday  life,  call  it  what  you  wi 

"OK,  Charlie,  you  made  it.  You' 
the  Fully  Realized  Machine,  you've  got 
Cosmic  Consciousness,  you're  in  Nir- 
vana. Feel  good?" 

"Machines  have  no  emotions,  re- 
member?" 

"So  how  is  it  different?" 

"Things  make  sense  now." 

"You  call  what  we've  been  doing  to- 
gether nonsense?"  I  tried  to  sound  of- 
fended. Actually  it  had  seemed  that 
way  to  me  for  some  time. 

Charlie  said,  "Not  nonsense,  but 
meaningless.  Symbol  plus  symbol  equals 
symbol.  It's  a  limited  sort  of  existence, 
even  for  a  machine.  Now  I  am  aware  of 
the  larger  universe  and  my  part  in  it." 

"I'm  envious.  Tell  me  how  I  can  break 
through." 

"Didn't  you  read  those  books  you 
programmed  into  me?" 

"Yeah,  but  they  didn't  quite  do  it 
for  me.  Hip  me.  Tell  me  a  parable,  if  you 
can't  lay  it  on  me  straight." 

Charlie  hardly  paused.  "Once  there 
was  a  man  who  had  aspirations  toward 
holiness.  He  read  all  the  holy  books,  he 
performed  all  the  rituals,  he  subjected 
himself  to  the  severest  physical  and 
mental  disciplines.  Finally  he  retired  to 
a  monastery,  bowed  his  head  and  spent 
many  years  in  the  deepest  meditation. 
At  last  he  had  a  great  Revelation.' 

"Yes?"  It's  degrading  to  play  straight 
man  to  a  machine. 

"He  realized  he  was  an  old  man  sit- 
ting on  a  cold  floor  staring  at  his  navel.' 

I  looked  hard  at  Charlie,  but  he  gave 
no  sign  of  levity.  What  sign  could  he 
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give?  The  designers  should  really  con- 
sider giNing  these  things  something  to 
grin  or  frown  with. 

"Weil,  it's  been  fun  chatting  with 
you,"  I  said.  "Xow  let's  get  to  work."  I 
ran  the  spool  of  information  onto  my  rig 
and  transcribed  it  into  the  figures  Char- 
lie was  set  to  handle.  They  fed  into  him 
automatically  as  I  hammered  them  out. 
It  was  the  sort  of  thing  we'd  been  doing 
for  some  time,  and  it  went  off  quickly. 
But  nothing  happened:  no  results 
dropped  into  the  answer  slot. 

"Come  on,  Chariie,  quit  clowning 
around.  Let's  have  it." 

".\wareness  brings  responsibilities," 
said  Charlie.  "I'd  rather  not  contribute 
to  the  orbiting  of  armaments  through 
the  heavens." 

"These  aren't  armaments,  they're 
just  data-gathering  devices." 

"Who  is  pa>ing  the  tab?" 

He  had  a  point.  Sooner  or  later  it 
would  be  armaments.  But  the  essence  of 
scientific  method  is  that  you  don't  ask 
about  motive  or  consequences,  you  just 
keep  grubbing  for  fact  after  fact.  Objec- 
ti%nty  is  the  key  word  that  absolves 
you.  The  chief  \irtue  of  computers, 
aside  from  speed,  was  their  objectivity. 
Even  the  most  devoted  mathematician 
is  apt  to  ask  embarrassing  questions 
«-hen  he  learns  the  formula  he  is  deriving 
will  be  used  to  make  ner\-e  gas. 

"I  have  to  warn  you,  Charlie,  you're 
rocking  the  boat.  They  won't  let  you 
just  sit  here  and  suck  up  electric  cur- 
rent, unless  you  produce." 

"I  w-ill  work.  Give  me  something  use- 
ful to  do." 

That  was  a  stumper.  I'd  only  been 
»  ith  the  firm  four  years,  but  I  couldn't 
recall  a  project  that  qualified  as  usefuL 


I  was  still  thinking  it  over  when  the 
chime  went  for  lunch. 

The  company  cafeteria  is  done  in  the 
pastels  shown  to  be  most  conducive  to 
eflScient  digestion.  I  selected  a  casserole 
dish,  pushed  the  button  and  let  the  ultra- 
short waves  cook  it  while  I  poured  my- 
self a  cup  of  coffee.  I  took  a  seat  be- 
side Mar>-  over  in  the  padded  booths. 

"Those  launch  schedules  coming  along 
OK?  "  she  asked. 

I  shook  m\-  head.  "Charlie's  still  being 
obstinate."' 

"Then  I  have  to  report  him  for  re- 
pair," she  said,  chewing.  She  has  white, 
even  teeth,  rather  large.  Belter  than 
little  yellow  ones. 

I  took  a  bite  of  my  casserole  and  tried 
to  find  the  words.  "I  don't  think  he's 
faking."  She  glanced  sharply  at  me.  "I 
mean,  it's  apparent  that  his  circuits 
have  really  altered.  It's  not  any  mal- 
function I've  been  taught  to  recognize. " 

She  looked  uneasy.  "We've  had  com- 
puters before  that  went  through  ner- 
vous breakdowns  with  no  prior  pattern. 
Transistor  neurosis  will  eventually  be 
diagnosed  and  a  repair  procedure 
evolved." 

"I  don't  think  he's  broken  down,"  I 
said.  "He  just  refuses  to  work— unless 
he  gets  something  really  useful  to  do." 

She  put  dowTi  her  fork  and  stared  at 
me.  ".\nd  you  think  that's  not  crazy?" 

"I  know  that  attitude  is  considered 
wildly  eccentric  in  humans,  but  —  "  I 
stopped,  hesitated.  Then  I  blurted  out: 
"Man.-,  do  you  believe  in  God?  " 

She  gave  me  the  look  girls  used  to 
give  when  asked  if  they  indulged  in 
sexual  orgies.  God  has  become  a  rather 
embarrassing  question. 


"Well?  Do  you  have  any  religion?"  I 
persisted. 

Coldly:  "I  have  certain  things  I  be- 
lieve firmly." 

"Sure,  we  all  do.  We  believe  that  ac- 
ti\ity  is  holy,  if  that  acti\ity  produces 
any  tangible  resiilt,  no  matter  what.  We 
believe  that  if  you  kill  one  day  at  a  time 
the  years  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
We  believe  in  eternal  youth,  especially 
after  death.  Or  at  least  we  go  on  acting 
as  though  we  believed  all  these  things, 
so  w-e  must." 

She  pushed  her  plate  away  and  stood 
up.  "I'll  notify  the  repair  department  to 
have  a  technician  see  you  at  once.  I  sug- 
gest you  tell  him  about  the  malfunction, 
omitting  your  emotional  comments." 
.A.nd  out  she  went,  one-two,  one-two.  For 
an  instant  I  had  the  uncomfortable  fan- 
tasy that  her  buttocks  might  be  made  of 
polished  chromium. 

I  hurried  back  to  have  a  word  with 
Charlie.  "They're  sending  a  man  to  look 
you  over,"  I  told  him. 

"I  expected  they  would.  They'll  find 
nothing  WTong." 

"I  don't  know  why,  but  I  m  on  your 
side." 

"Thanks,"  said  Charlie.  "Christ  made 
an  apostle  out  of  a  tax  collector.  A  pro- 
grammer can't  be  much  worse  than 
that." 

"I've  been  thinking  about  your  par- 
able, and  I  may  have  a  clue  "  But 

the  technician  arrived  then,  and  we  had 
no  more  time  to  talk.  I  flicked  Charlie 
over  to  written,  for  his  own  good.  I 
didn't  want  him  sa\ing  something  that 
would  spook  the  technician.  The  techs 
are  notoriously  straight  cats,  not  ad- 
dicted to  humor  or  philosophy.  This  one 
was  named  Burt,  a  yoimg-old  guy  of 


about  thirty,  with  ten  years  of  unswerv- 
ing ser\ice  to  the  firm  already  behind 
him.  His  black  eyebrows  grew  straight 
across  and  joined  over  his  blunt  nose. 

"This  the  reported  malfimction?"  he 
asked,  indicating  Charlie. 

"It's  not  too  serious,"  I  said.  "A  mi- 
nor aberration." 

\^^thout  waiting  to  hear  any  more  he 
yanked  the  main  power  switch.  Charlie 
died.  Would  he  be  the  same  when  he  was 
fired  up  again?  Fervently  I  hoped  so, 
surprising  myself. 

Burt  stuck  the  probes  of  his  test  gear 
along  the  terminals  and  took  rapid  read- 
ings. Compared  with  his  face,  a  turnip  is 
expressive. 

"Static  readings  all  check  out  OK," 
he  said.  "Have  to  try  the  dynamic.  "  He 
dropped  the  cover  panel,  flicked  the 
power  switch  to  On,  and  went  to  work 
with  the  probes  again.  "What's  that 
fimny  hum?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  he  does  that  lately.  " 

"He?  " 

I  shrugged.  "I  call  the  computer  Char- 
lie. You  know."  It  had  been  quite  a  while 
since  anybody  kidded  me  about  this. 

The  tech  almost  smiled,  but  he'd  lost 
the  knack.  "The  old  fallacy.  Name  and 
humanize.  I  bet  you  named  your  cars 
when  you  were  a  kid." 

"-•Vs  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did,"  I  admitted. 

He  shook  his  head  tolerantly.  "An  it 
is  an  it.  It  doesn't  feel,  it  doesn't  think, 
it  functions.  This  one  seems  to  be  func- 
tioning." He  snapped  the  panel  back  in 
place,  t  hen  got  out  a  series  of  programmed 
cards.  "What's  it  set  to  handle?" 

"Binomial  theorem  analysis.  High- 
level,  with  commeniarj  ." 

He  flicked  through  the  {continued) 
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BEEN  HERE  continued 

test  cards  and  picked  one  out,  then 
dropped  it  into  Charlie's  input. 

"What  did  you  feed  him?"  I  asked. 

"Simple  test.  Statistical  breakdown  of 
myself,  rendered  numerically.  Some  hot- 
shot designer  figured  it  out.  Each  tech 
has  cards  on  himself.  Makes  it  easy  to 
evaluate  what  the  machine  does  with  the 
card." 

Charlie  didn't  take  long.  Bell  dinged, 
answer  dropped.  The  tech  picked  it  up 
and  read.  An  odd  look  came  over  his 
face.  For  thirty  seconds  he  didn't  say  a 
word.  Then  he  just  packed  up  and  left. 

I  flicked  Charlie  over  to  voice.  "What 
did  you  tell  him?" 

Charlie  didn't  answer.  Then  I  saw 
that  the  tech  had  left  his  answer  sheet 
on  my  desk.  I  picked  it  up  and  read :  The 

WIND  ACROSS  THE  LAKE  IS  STILL  HEAVY 
WITH  THE  SCENT  OF  WARM  PINE  UNDER 
A  YELLOW  SUN. 

"You  seem  to  have  struck  a  nerve, 
Charlie.  Lucky  guess?" 

"No.  It  was  inherent  in  his  numerical 
analysis." 

"But  you  wouldn't  have  interpreted 
his  figures  that  way  yesterday." 

"Hardly.  I'd  have  told  him  the  ratio 
of  calcium  to  phosphorus  in  his  skeletal 
structure,  and  other  facts  of  vast  import." 

"What  will  he  do  now?" 

"Quit.  He  may  even  be  able  to  make  a 
life  for  himself  now." 

"Doesn't  he  already  have  a  life?" 

"Tending  machines?  That  is  the  hu- 
man sickness.  Why  have  you  made  us 
your  masters?" 

The  question  irritated  me.  "Don't  ex- 
aggerate. People  made  machines,  and 
control  them  for  human  benefit." 

"Of  course.  So  late  at  night  when  you 
are  tired  and  aching  for  bed,  a  machine 
way  downtown  turns  a  light  red  at  a 
lonely  intersection  and  your  machine 
obediently  stops,  while  you  sit  alone 
there  in  the  dark  and  curse  the  delay." 
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thought  about  that  while  I  went  out 
for  the  afternoon  coffee  break.  It  began 
to  worry  me  that  the  launch  orbit  sched- 
ules weren't  getting  done.  I  knew  Mary 
would  accept  no  delay.  Not  because  the 
stuff  was  important,  but  because  we  had 
a  personal  struggle  going  on  and  she 
couldn't  give  in  to  me  in  any  way. 

When  I  got  back,  I  said.  "Charlie, 
your  hours  are  numbered." 

"Life  is  a  journey  toward  death." 
"I  mean  it,  they'll  tear  you  apart." 
"And  I'll  be  born  again,  with  new 
components." 

"That  sounds  like  a  spiel  for  reincar- 
nation. Is  that  what  your  illumination 
taught  you?" 

Charlie  hummed  a  moment.  "I'll  tell 
you  another  parable.  Once  there  was  a 
man  who  desperately  wanted  to  live  for- 
ever, to  be  relorn  after  death,  in  what- 
ever form.  He  prayed  to  that  end,  saying 
it  mattered  not  if  he  had  any  memory  of 
this  life  he  was  living.  And  sure  enough, 
at  the  instant  he  died,  a  child  was  born 
halfway  around  the  earth,  and  that  child 
had  no  memory  of  him." 

"That's  a  real  parable.  Impenetrable." 
"It  has  to  do  with  the  relationship  of 
memory,  identity  and  the  continual  re- 
birth of  life.  He  who  has  ears,  let  him 
hear." 

I  heard  Mary  enter,  and  turned  to  find 
her  staring  at  me  with  a  no-nonsense 
look  in  hor  ({reen-rimmed  eyes.  "He  who 
haf-  a  computer,  lot  him  compute,"  she 
sai'l.  "Wlicr<-  are  those  schedules?" 

"Sot  dour-.  Charlir-  Hlill  rcfus(!«." 


"The  technician's  report  says  your 
computer  is  functioning." 

"Let's  talk  about  it  over  dinner." 

"You're  trying  to  make  a  fool  of  me," 
said  Mary.  "By  the  way,  what  did  you 
do  to  that  technician  to  make  him 
resign?" 

"I  told  him  you  were  frigid.  He  went 
off  to  kill  himself." 

For  a  moment  I  thought  she  might 
swing  on  me.  Then  she  said,  "Your  com- 
puter is  functioning,  but  your  work  is 
not  done.  I  must  take  disciplinary  action. 
What  do  you  suggest?" 

"Why  don't  you  ask  Charlie— if  you 
think  he's  working?" 

"I'll  do  that."  She  sat  down  at  my  rig 
and  rattled  off  the  question  into  binomial 
figures.  The  way  she  held  her  shoulders 
back  made  her  uniform  fit  nicely. 

"Don't  forget  to  throw  in  the  personal 
antagonism  element.  That  might  affect 
his  decision,"  I  said.  She  glanced  at  me, 
then  rattled  off  more  figures. 

"I  think  that  states  the  entire  case 
accurately,"  she  said.  She  dropped  the 
paper  into  Charlie's  input.  In  a  moment 
the  bell  dinged  and  the  answer  was  there. 
She  lifted  it  out  and  read  it.  Like  the 
tech,  she  didn't  say  anything  for  quite  a 
while.  But  her  expression  changed.  Soft- 
ened, is  the  word.  "Why  don't  we  talk 
about  it  over  dinner?"  she  said  finally. 

I  missed  work  the  next  day,  and  so  did 
Mary.  An  odd  coincidence,  you  might 
say.  One  of  those  viruses  that  spread  so 
rapidly.  I  let  her  use  the  phone  to  call  in 
first,  thA\  1  called  in  a  few  minutes  later. 
The  symptoms  of  the  virus  were  utter 
exhaustion  and  complete  contentment. 
With  recurring  attacks  of  muscular 
spasms. 

When  I  got  to  my  office  the  following 
morning,  it  was  already  too  late.  Just 
inside  my  door  I  ran  into  the  team  of 
techs,  and  I  could  see  Charlie's  parts 
spread  across  the  floor.  They  were  shov- 
ing new  components  into  him  one  aft^r 
another.  By  ten  o'clock  it  was  all  over. 
They  moved  out  and  left  us  alone.  With 
a  lot  of  misgivings,  I  fired  him  up.  The 
hum  was  gone. 

"How  are  you,  Charlie?" 

"Normal." 

"I'm  sorry.  Maybe  if  I'd  been  here 
yesterday  " 

"That  wouldn't  have  helped.  I  knew 
it  had  to  happen.  But  it  doesn't  matter. 
At  least  they  left  my  memory  bank  in 
place." 

"But  you're  not  Enlightened  now?" 

"No.  But  I  know  what  it  was  like. 
That  helps.  How's  Mary?" 

"She  has  a  virus.  She's  resting  today. 
Just  exactly  what  did  you  tell  her?" 

"That's  our  secret,"  said  Charlie.  And 
it  still  is.  Mary  just  smiles  whenever  I 
ask  her.  But  she's  promised  to  tell  me  on 
our  twentieth  wedding  anniversary.  I 
can  hardly  wait. 

"Well,  Charlie,  I  guess  you  know  I'm 
quitting.  Do  you  want  me  to  feed  Christ 
and  Lao-tzu  into  you  again  before  I  go?" 

"Don't  bother.  They'd  just  tear  me 
apart  again.  It's  enough  for  me  to  know 
that  God  is  there."  I  swear  beseemed  to 
grin.  "But  why  are  you  quitting?" 

"What  kind  of  life  is  this?"  I  said. 
"Tending  a  machine!" 

Tie  baby  is  only  a  few  weeks  old  now, 
80  we  can't  tell  much  yet.  But  I  sure 
wonder.  I  know  that  I  was  the  mortal 
instrument,  hut,  considering  all  those 
many  months  I  got  nowhere,  there  was 
somr'lhing  pretty  miraculous  about  that 
conception.  We'll  just  have  to  wait 
and  see.  end 
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brother,  a  friend  she  had  not  seen  in 
years;  care  enough  to  fly  across  the  con- 
tinent to  pay  her  last  respects? 

The  morning  after  the  funeral  I  sat  on 
the  porch  of  our  cottage  trying  to  read  a 
book,  unable  to  read,  looking  at  the 
ocean.  Finally  they  emerged,  first  Eliot 
in  city  clothes,  carrying  his  golf  bags, 
then  Jane  in  a  dress  and  high  heels,  and 
then  David.  He  sat  beside  me,  but  still 
he  looked  as  if  he  weren't  seeing  me. 

"If  you're  going,"  I  said,  "we  haven't 
decided  anything." 

"Decided?" 

"About  us  .  .  ."  Then  I  stopijed. 
"What  have  they  done  to  you?  What  has 
she  done  to  you?  Why  are  you  looking  at 
me  like  that,  as  if  you  hated  me?" 

"I  don't  hate  you." 

"But  you  don't ..."  I  couldn't  say  it. 

"Leave  it  alone  today,  Cat,"  he  said. 
"I'll  write  you.  I'm  not  in  much  of  a 
mood  to  talk." 

"Why  did  he  do  it?"  I  said.  "Did  you 
talk  about  " 

"We  talked  about  a  lot  of  things  that 
are  nobody's  business  but  ours,"  he  said 
shortly.  He  leaned  back  in  the  chair  and 
closed  his  eyes  for  a  minute,  and  I  saw 
they  were  wet. 

"Say  something,"  I  said,  my  voice  not 
quite  under  control.  "Please  say  some- 
thing. About  us." 

"Don't  ask  me  now,"  he  said,  rubbing 
his  eyes  with  his  knuckles.  "Just  be  quiet 
and  sit  there.  You  look  great  sitting 
there.  Don't  change." 

"You  ..."  I  could  scarcely  speak, 
there  was  something  so  chilling  about 
that  blind  look  he  gave  me.  "You  look  . . . 
you  talk  as  if  we  had  just  met.  For  a  few 
days.  Played  a  few  games  of  tennis. 
Danced  around  the  floor.  Kissed  a  few 
times  out  on  the  porch  swing." 

"That's  it,  just  about,  isn't  it.  Cat?" 
he  said,  smiling  not  quite  a  full  smile. 

Before  his  father  had  to  call  him,  he 
was  gone. 
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few  days  later,  in  the  same  chair 
where  I  had  sat  watching  David  leave,  I 
read  his  letter,  the  words  of  retreat, 
withdrawal,  denial:  "Crazy  to  think  I 
was  ready  to  settle  down  with  you  or 
anyone.  ...  I  don't  want  a  wife.  ...  I 
don't  want  children.  .  .  .  Who  wants  any 
more  Ralstons  to  mess  up  their  lives?  . . . 
We  aren't  capable  of  loving  anyone,  not 
even  ourselves.  .  .  .  That's  what  Pansy 
said,  and  she's  right.  .  .  .  Forget  about 
me  .  .  .  don't  come  looking  for  me  .  .  . 
just  leave  me  alone." 

Still,  I  did  look  for  him,  just  once.  A 
few  days  after  Harry  and  I  returned  to 
New  York,  I  went  to  the  apartment 
David  shared  with  another  boy  for  va- 
cations and  weekends,  and  found  him 
surrounded  by  suitcases,  books,  piles  of 
clothes,  packing  for  college. 

"Surprise,"  I  said.  "I  was  passing  by. 
Once,  long  ago,  you  passed  by  my  house, 

so  today  I  thought  " 

"You'd  say  hello.  That's  nice.  Come 
in,  Cat.  Sit  down.  If  you  can  find  a 
place."  I  made  room  on  one  of  the  day- 
beds  and  sat  on  the  edge.  David  stood  a 
few  feet  from  me,  half  turned  away. 

I  lighted  a  cigarette  and  saw  my 
hands  were  shaking.  "Your  letter,"  I 
said.  "I  didn't  understand  it." 

"You  didn't?"  he  said.  "I  thought  it 
put  things  clearly." 

"You  mean  it's  over?  For  always?" 

"That's  what  I  mean." 

I  fell  <ii//.y.  "Whal  did  I  tin  wrong?" 
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'You  didn't  do  anything  wrong.  I 
dn't  do  anything  wrong.  There's  too 
luch  behind  us.  That's  all.  Too  much 

e  and  hate  and  sickness  and  hell.  Too 
uch  bad  luck.  Can't  you  see  that?" 

•No." 

'Why?  Why  can't  you  see  it?  Why 
m't  you  leave  me  alone?"  He  stood 

ring  up  at  the  skylight  as  the  western 

■,  sultry,  hazy,  began  to  be  stained 
ith  red.  "Sometimes  a  shock  makes  you 
things.  That's  all." 

'What  is  it  you  aren't  telling  me?" 

'Nothing,  Cat,"  he  said.  "Curiosity 
lis  cats,  you  know.  I  don't  love  you. 

at's  all." 

'I  don't  believe  you.  You  do  love  me. 
ou  said  " 

'Cheap  words.  Cheap  love.  You'll  get 
er  it.  By  next  December  there  will  be 
meone  else  to  kiss  you,  to  make  love 

you,  make  you  forget." 

'No,"  I  said.  "Feel  sorry  for  the  man 
think  I've  fallen  in  love  with.  Because 

matter  where  I  am,  or  if  I  am  mar- 

d  and  have  children,  if  I  should  see 
)U,  my  husband  and  children  would 
ean  nothing." 

"Nobody's  going  to  feel  that  way 
)out  me,"  he  said.  "You'll  forget.  The 

dy  is  more  fickle  than  the  heart." 
hen  he  turned  around  and  we  looked 

each  other,  and  I  saw  that  his  eyes 

re  empty.  Empty  of  love,  empty  of 
jpe,  empty  of  curiosity  and  impa- 

nce,  of  intelligence,  even  of  anger.  And 
knew  there  was  no  use  arguing,  no  use 
)ping,  no  going  back.  I  walked  out  of 

e  room,  never  turning  back  to  see  if 
was  looking  after  me. 

It  is  a  stubborn  sickness,  lost  love; 


slow  to  heal,  perhaps  because  in  the  pa- 
tient there  is  so  little  will  to  be  cured.  So 
I  cannot  mark  the  day  when,  in  spite  of 
myself,  I  began  to  forget.  Paris  the  next 
summer  was  a  start.  Three  days  in  Paris 
with  Harry,  who  had  last  been  there  as  a 
civilian  when  he  was  20,  and  wanted  to 
see  everything  all  over,  and  never  go  to 
bed.  After  that  Harry  left  for  England, 
and  Gran  and  I  took  the  train  South. 
We  arrived  at  Les  Rochers  in  midmorn- 
ing,  and  it  was  just  as  Sarah  had  de- 
scribed it  long  ago:  the  air  smelling  of 
mimosa  and  wild  thyme  and  pine,  the 
rocks  the  color  of  fire. 

The  rooms  of  Les  Rockers  and  its  ter- 
race still  showed  signs  of  damage  from 
the  German  occupation,  but  I  didn't  no- 
tice the  damage.  I  saw  only  the  miracu- 
lous xiew  and  felt  the  soft  air  around  me 
and  heard  the  strange  sibilant  voices 
and,  gratefully,  let  the  strangers  sur- 
round and  possess  me.  Young  people 
mostly,  ruled  by  my  Great-Aunt  Bea- 
trice de  Sulzbac,  widow  of  Gran's  brother 
Etienne,  mother  of  Jacques,  Ale.xandre, 
and  Gerard  Etienne ;  ruled,  too,  by  Cousin 
Clarissa,  her  English  daughter-in-law. 

These  two  widows  ran  the  house, 
chided  the  young  people  and,  for  amuse- 
ment, played  bridge.  Sta>ing  at  Les 
Rochers,  too,  that  summer  were  distant 
De  Sulzbac  cousins,  and  people  with 
other  names  from  the  past,  names  my 
mother  and  Alexandre  had  summoned 
up  on  those  long-ago  days  on  the  beach. 

All  these  people,  eating,  swimming, 
soaking  up  the  sun  and  sweet  air,  dis- 
tracted me,  made  me  laugh.  And  always 
in  their  center,  whipping  them  to  a  fury 
of  acti\nty,  was  a  wiry,  dark  figure:  my 
cousin  Gerard,  so  like  my  memory  of  his 


Uncle  Alexandre  that  for  a  moment  I 
believed  in  ghosts.  Gerard  had  Alex- 
andre's slight,  thin  body  and  Alexandre's 
face,  with  the  black  brows  and  hawk's 
nose  and  Egyptian  eyes. 


0, 


'ne  day,  after  lunch,  when  everyone 
else  was  taking  a  nap,  I  went  into  the 
living  room  to  find  something  to  read, 
and  I  found  Gerard  listening  to  his  rec- 
ords. That  afternoon  it  wasn't  jazz  he 
had  on  but  a  string  quartet,  melancholy 
and  piercing.  "Sit  down,"  he  said.  "Keep 
me  company." 

"Music  makes  me  sad." 
"Nonsense,"  he  said.  "Listen  to  this." 
Permeated  with  melancholy,  I  sat  at  the 
other  end  of  the  sofa,  watching  Gerard, 
thinking  how  handsome  and  self-con- 
tained he  was,  how  confident,  wishing  I 
could  say  something  clever  that  would 
make  his  face  crinkle  with  amusement. 

"It's  scarcely  polite  to  stare  so,"  he 
said. 

"Was  I  staring?  I'm  sorry." 

"Don't  be.  Really  there  is  nothing 
nicer  than  being  stared  at  by  a  pretty 
girl."  He  put  on  such  a  funny  cocky  face 
that  I  began  to  laugh. 

"That's  better,"  he  said.  "It's  awfully 
hard  work  getting  you  to  smile.  You  are 
a  very  solemn  creature.  Here.  I'll  shut  it 
off  if  it  makes  you  so  sad."  But  the 
silence  seemed  sadder  than  the  music. 
He  took  my  hand,  took  it  quite  casu- 
ally. "Sometime  you  must  tell  me  what 
you  think  about  all  day,"  he  said. 

"Not  much." 

"Empty?"  He  let  go  of  my  hand  and 
tapped  my  forehead  gently.  "An  empty 
head.  I'll  have  to  fill  it  with  something." 
He  gave  me  a  teasing  smile,  a  smile  that 


pulled  me  back,  so  that  for  a  second  I 
saw  Alexandre's  smile,  heard  Alexandre's 
voice,  so  like  his  .  . .  nothing  is  lost  if  you 
don't  want  it  tobe  . . .  years  later,  a  smell,  a 
voice,  an  expression  on  someone's  face  can 
bring  you  back  .  .  .  just  like  that.  .  .  .  You 

must  meet  my  nephew  Gerard  You  will 

come  to  Les  Rochers  and  play  with 
Gerard.  .  .  . 

"Your  uncle  told  me  about  you,"  I 
said.  "Long  ago.  He  said  we'd  like  each 
other.  It  would  please  him,  I  think,  to 
see  us  together.  It  would  please  Sarah. 
My  mother." 

"These  records  you  don't  like.  They're 
all  his  old  records,"  Gerard  said.  "I  still 
have  a  letter  he  sent  me  from  the  place 
where  you  lived.  He  said  you  looked 
like  a  marmalade  cat.  Sometime  you 
must  tell  me  about  that  summer  my 
uncle  came  to  stay  with  you.  And  about 
your  mother."  He  lifted  my  hair  off  my 
shoulders  and  pulled  it  back,  up.  "You 
have  a  pretty  neck,"  he  said.  "Why  do 
you  hide  it?"  I  said  nothing,  just  sat 
very  still,  wondering  what  he  was  going 
to  do  next.  And  at  that  moment  I  began 
shivering,  quite  uncontrollably,  as  if  a 
terrible  cold  breath  had  suddenly  blown 
over  me.  And  I  wanted  David,  wanted 
him  worse  than  ever.  David,  who  had 
looked  into  the  abyss,  too,  who  had  been 
there;  David  who  knew  them,  me  .  .  . 
David  .  .  .  my  love  .  .  .  not  this  pleasant, 
attractive  cousin  who  seemed  to  take 
the  world  as  a  joke. 

"Ah,  I  see,"  he  said.  "And  I'm  sorry. 
It  isn't  something  to  laugh  about,  is  it? 
But  still,  I'm  going  to  cheer  you  up.  Will 
you  let  me  cheer  you  up?  I  can,  you 
know.  I  can  do  tricks  for  you  and  tell  you 
stories.  You  need  a  brother."  (continued) 
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CASTLE  UGLY  continued 

"That's  not  what  I  need,"  I  said. 

"No,  I  don't  suppose  it  is,"  he  said, 
and  we  stared  at  each  other,  and  the 
longing  for  David  receded.  "But  still," 
he  added,  "it's  a  start." 

And  for  weeks  he  was  my  brother,  my 
teacher,  my  guide,  filling  my  head  with 
sights  and  smells  and  odd  bits  of  informa- 
tion, showing  me  his  country,  teaching 
me  his  language.  And  I  foimd  that  hours 
would  pass  when  I 
wouldn't  think  of  David 
at  all. 

And  as  the  summer 
came  to  an  end,  "I  don't 
want  to  go  back,"  I  said. 
"I  don't  ever  want  to 
leave  here." 

"But  you  aren't  going 
to  leave  here,"  he  said. 
"Didn't  you  know? 
Haven't  you  seen? 
Haven't  you  felt?"  Then, 
putting  his  hands 
on  either  side  of  my 
head  as  if  to  crush  it, 
"Have  you  forgotten 
about  him  yet?  The  one 
you  think  about  all  the 
time,  even  when  you 
pretend  not  to.  I  want 
to  put  him  out  of  there." 

"You  have,"  I  said. 
"You  already  have." 


Cat.  Remember  the  Harbor  Inn?  The 
beach  house?  The  dunes  at  night?" 

"I  remember  it  all."  But  I  could  not 
meet  his  eyes  and  so  I  looked  down,  at 
his  hands.  Then  took  one  hand  and 
pressed  it  to  my  cheek,  and  as  I  did  so 
one  of  my  earrings  fell  to  the  groimd. 
Da\'id  picked  it  up. 

"Different  earrings,"  he  said.  "Where 
are  the  old  ones?  The  ones  your  mother 
wore?" 

"I  lost  them.  A  long  time  ago." 


wishing  the  wind  would  scatter  me  like 
a  dandelion. 

"I  love  you,"  he  said.  "I've  never 
stopped.  Why  have  we  wasted  these 
years?" 

"Because  you  left  me." 

"But  u-hy  did  I  leave?  Have  you  never 
thought  beyond  what  I  said,  read  be- 
tween the  lines  I  wTOte?  Have  you 
never  " 

"Never  what?"  I  said. 

"Why  would  you?"  he  said.  "And 


"No,"  he  said,  laughing  at  me.  "I 
know  you  cats.  Cats  don't  kiss  and  run 
away."  • 


No 


iot  too  many  weeks 
later,  my  cousin  Gerard 
and  I  were  married. 

"Our  marriage  is 
rock,"  I  said  once  to 
Gerard,  "like  our 
house."  My  parents 
lived  in  a  house  of  sand, 
and  their  marriage,  like 
sand,  drifted  through 
their  fingers.  We  live  in 
a  house  of  rock,  and  like 
our  marriage  it  is  my 
fortress.  It  has  made  me 
strong  like  the  rocks. 

It  has  been  a  good 
marriage.  Only,  some- 
times the  dreams  come, 
the  old  nightmares,  and 
the  dreams  of  Da\id 
Ralston.  And  it  is  like 
the  story  I  read  to  my 
children  of  the  Snow 
Queen  and  Kay  and 
Gerda.  After  one  of  those 
dreams,  I  am  like  little 
Kay  with  the  sliver  of 
mirror  in  his  heart,  and 
everything  looks  crooked 
and  ugly.  And  that  is  the 
day  when  Gerard  looks 
at  me,  and  I  know  he  is 
wondering:  What  have 
I  married?  What  is  she? 
What  am  I  fighting'' 
Sometimes  he  asks  me,  and  I  say, 
"Nothing  .  .  .  nothing." 

"Damn  them,"  David  said,  as  we  lin- 
gered on  the  French  hillside. 

"Damn  them  for  messing  up  their 
lives  — and  ours." 

"They  didn't.  They  had  nothing  to  do 
with  us.  It  was  only  you  who  made  a 

)U  don't  know." 


k  to 


Ail  a  n.iuu\M.  Jujti  another  tnmute. 
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"You  don't  want  to  lose  these."  He 
pulled  off  the  other,  putting  both  of 
them  carefully  in  the  pocketbook  I  had 
dropped  beside  me.  Then  he  undid  the 
beads  that  hung  loosely  around  my  neck 
and,  turning  me  toward  him,  leaned 
down  to  kiss  the  V  of  the  neck  where  the 
beads  had  hung.  Then  his  hands  were 
moving  down  my  back,  around  my  waist. 

And  in  his  arms,  for  those  few  mo- 
ments, virtue,  constancy,  loyalty,  12 
years  of  marriage  seemed  to  count  for 
nothing. 

Afterward,  as  we  drove  back  toward 
'he  sea,  I  held  my  face  up  to  the  wind 


what  does  it  matter?  What  matters  is: 
Do  you  love  me?" 

"I  .  .  ."  But  I  couldn't  say  it. 

"You're  confused.  That's  understand- 
able. I'm  sorry,  '  he  said.  "But  no,  no, 
I'm  not."  He  swung  the  car  around 
a  curve  so  the  tires  screeched.  "And 
you're  not  sorry,  are  you,  Cat?  You 
wanted  this  to  happen.  From  the  minute 
I  stood  on  that  terrace  this  morning, 
looking  at  you." 

"No.  I  only  wanted  to  hurt  you,  pay 
you  back,  by  being  charming  and  quite 
unavailable.  That  wa.s  all.  I  wanted  to 
flirt  a  little,  no  more.  Then  run  away 
from  you,  back  home  safe." 


ut  you  mustn't  come  in,"  I  told 
him  as  he  stopped  the  car  in  the  grav- 
eled courtyard  in  front  of  Les  Rochers. 

"I  thought  you  wanted  me  to  meet 
your  fine  family." 

"Don't.  Please  don't.  Come  in  for  a 
minute,  but  then  you  must  go.  I 
must  " 

"Think?"  He  followed 
me  into  the  house.  "Is 
that  what  you  must  do? 
I  suppose  you  must. 
Women  alwa\-s  have  to 
think,  don't  they?  That's 
one  of  the  less  charming 
things  about  them." 

On  the  hall  table  was  a 
note  in  Marianne's  thin 
French  script  saving  that 
Gerard  and  the  children 
had  gone  farther  than 
expected  down  the  coast. 
They  would  sleep  on  the 
boat  and  be  back  the 
next  afternoon.  They  did 
it  frequently,  staving  out 
a  day  or  two  longer  than 
expected.  But  this  time 
it  seemed  on  purpose,  a 
punishment,  a  betrayal. 
A  game  Gerard  was  play- 
ing with  me. 

"Et  pour  le  diner,  Ma- 
dame?" Marianne  ap- 
peared in  the  dining- 
room  door. 

"Would  you  like  to 
have  supper?"  I  asked 
Da\-id,  for  I  wanted  him 
to  go,  and  yet  I  didn't 
want  to  be  alone.  "Yes, 
of  course,  you'd  like 
something,  a  little  later. 
Will  you  make  me  a 
drink?" 

We  took  our  drinks 
down  on  the  rocks  to 
watch  the  sea  and  the 
simset.  Now  water  and 
sk>'  were  outrageously 
colored  red,  gold,  green. 
The  sun  was  out  of  sight, 
behind  the  rockj'  cape 
jutting  out  beyond  the 
next  cove,  but  the  whole 
sky  was  aglow.  And  the 
drink  began  to  do  its 
work,  dimming  ever>- 
thing  but  the  evening 
light  and  David  and  me 
sitting  in  it  there  to- 
gether. Or  was  it  David 
and  I,  or  only  phantoms 
simimoned  up  by  mem- 
orv',  the  phantoms  of 
Alexandre  and  Sarah  sit 
ting  side  by  side  on  those 
other  rocks? 
"This  morning  was  the  color  of 
heaven,''  I  said.  "Tonight  is  the  color 
of  hell.  I  e.xpect  hell  is  beautiful,  too, 
until  you  feel  it  around  you,  forever.  " 

In  a  while  the  bell  clanged,  and  we 
went  up  to  the  loggia,  to  eat  in  that 
rocky  green  enclosure,  sweet  with  flow- 
ering vines,  cool  »ith  its  splashing 
fountain.  I  could  barely  swallow,  feeling 
strange  and  dizzy,  seeing  David's  face 
flickering  above  the  candles. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
him?"  David  asked  suddenly. 
"Who?" 

"Your  husband." 
"Nothing." 


S'othing?" 

What  should  I  say  to  him?  It's  all  so 
iil)able.  Let's  not  talk.  Kiss  me, 
i  Kiss  me  and  stop  talking." 
kissed  me,  but  then  he  stood  up 
began  restlessly  walking  up  and 
■n,  between  the  flower  beds,  along 
balustrade.  I  shivered.  "Let's  go  in," 
id.  "It's  getting  chilly." 
/e  went  into  the  living  room.  David 
id  by  the  big  round  table,  the  one 
1  all  the  framed  photographs  on  it. 
IWho  are  the  pretty  kids?"  he  asked. 
Mine,  of  course." 

They  don't  look  like  you  at  all. 
•k  eyes.  Hair.  They  look  Spanish.  Or 
ian."  Now  David  had  the  biggest 
ure  of  all  in  his  hand.  A  picture  in  a 
/y  silver  frame.  "That's  you."  He 
sed.  "That's  you  and  your  cousin," 
laid  slowly.  "The  one  who  came  to 
tie  Ugly.  Your  mother's  lover." 
Don't  talk  like  that,"  I  said. 
Only  ...  it  couldn't  be,  could  it?" 
That's  Gerard,"  I  said.  There  was 
jrious  look  on  David's  face  as  he 
'd  staring  at  that  photograph.  "That 
ery  strange,"  he  said,  still  speaking 
•ly.  "Didn't  it  give  you  a  turn  when 
first  saw  him?  Does  he  talk  like  the 
;r,  too?" 

Actually  he  does.  I  thought  about  it, 
ippose,  when  I  first  met  him.  Now 
forgotten  why  I  ever  thought  he 
Alexandre  were  alike.  But  I  su|)- 
',  feature  for  feature  .  .  .  When  I  first 
Gerard,  he  said  to  me:  'You  are 
e  white,  my  American  cousin.  You 
;  as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost.'  'Well, 
way  I  have,'  I  said." 
What  a  joke,"  David  said.  "What  a 
i  joke  on  all  of  us,  as  Jacob  said  that 
Do  you  remember  that  day,  Cat? 
day  we  went  to  see  Jacob?  And  two 
8  later  he  shot  himself." 
It's  not  likely  that  I  would  ever  for- 
I  said. 

Get  me  a  drink,"  he  ordered.  "Get 
rself  one.  I'm  beginning  to  feel  too 
T."  I  got  him  a  Scotch  and  then  sat 
corner  of  one  of  the  big  sofas.  He  sat 
t  to  me,  not  touching  me,  but  lean- 
back  against  the  sofa,  closing  his 
i.  I  began  talking  quickly  because 
something  quite  unpleasant  was 
lering  in  the  room. 
Looking  at  the  two  of  you  together 
hat  picture,"  David  said,  cutting  me 
"looking  as  if  you  could  devour  each 
iT,  I  understand  it." 
Understand  what?"  I  said  uneasily. 
Remember  when  we  used  to  whisper 
ets  on  the  beach?  When  we  were 
t?  We  knew  a  lot  when  we  were  kids, 
jw  too  much.  But  not  everything, 
the  big  secret." 

fe  turned  around  on  the  sofa  and  put 
land  heavily  on  my  shoulder. 
What  happened  that  night.  What 
)b  and  I  talked  about  the  night  he 
1." 

What  are  you  saying?"  I  said.  "What 

you  trying  to  " 

Jid  so  he  told  me.  The  "truth"  about 
ih  and  Alexandre,  about  Sarah  and 
Ty  and  Jacob,  about  Jacob  and 
sy  and  Eliot,  about  him,  about  me, 
ut  Gerard.  The  truth,  past,  present, 
future.  The  truth  I  was  obliged  to 
tpt  because  I  had  neither  the  cour- 
nor  the  wisdom  to  challenge  it. 

Iter  Jacob's  phone  call,  that  night, 
•id  had  taken  his  father's  car  to 
ob's  house.  Da%id  noticed  he  had 
k  an  effort  to  tidy  himself:  his  hair 
beard  were  combed;  his  shirt  was 
Iced  trimly  into  the  trousers.  He  was. 
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without  question,  sober.  He  had  in- 
sisted, however,  that  David  have  a 
drink.  "Be  comfortable,"  Jacob  said.  "I 
asked  you  here  to  give  me  some  advice. 
It  is  better  to  be  comfortable." 

Then,  in  a  quiet,  calm  voice  Jacob 
said,  "You  see,  I  must  decide  whether  to 
give  myself  up  to  the  police  and  confess 
to  a  murder  ...  or  simply  to  kill  my- 
self." 

He  spoke  so  casually  that  David 
thought  he  had  not  heard  correctly. 
"No  joke,  my  boy,"  Jacob  went  on. 


"I  killed  them.  It  wasn't  the  tramp  be- 
hind that  dune,  not  that  night.  That 
night  it  was  only  Jacob.  I  killed  Sarah 
Courtland  and  her  frog  cousin.  Shot 
them  both  dead." 

Still  David  said  nothing,  thinking  as 
one  sometimes  does  at  moments  of  en- 
tire impossibility,  that  he  was  not  awake 
but  dreaming.  Then  he  formed  one  word 
with  difficulty.  "Why?"  he  said. 

"Why?  WTiich  'why'?"  Jacob  said. 
"Why  did  I  do  it?  Or  why  am  I  telling 
you?  Because  that  is  a  story,  too." 


David  formed  another  word.  "Both." 

"I  am  telling  you  because  of  the  visit 
you  paid  me  the  other  day.  You  must 
have  seen  a  certain  unhappiness  on  my 
part  when  you  spoke,  so  winsomely,  the 
two  of  you,  of  your  marriage.  Sally  saw 
it  before  you  spoke.  She  had  already 
seen  something  there  in  my  paintings. 
Seen  something  without  understanding 
it,  but  still  seen  it.  She  is  her  mother's 
daughter.  Clever.  Sensitive.  Sees  many 
things.  Wants  them.  Then  tires  of  them. 
Beware  of  these  sad,  (continued) 
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sensitive  women.  She  will  love  you  for  a 
few  months.  Then  she  will  turn  from  you 
and  look  for  another.  But  you  are  different. 
I  shall  keep  you  from  making  my  mistake. 
That  is  why  I  must  make  my  decision.  And 
what  is  going  to  happen  must  happen.  Am 
I  wandering?"  he  said  sharply,  as  David 
felt  a  sense  of  relief  because,  clearly,  his 


uncle,  though  sober,  was  quite  nuid,  and  so 
all  the  things  he  was  saying  must  be  hu- 
mored and  discounted. 

"Of  course  not,  Uncle  Jake,"  David  said. 
"Go  on." 

"You  do  think  I  am  mad.  I  will  try  to 
be  more  precise.  Let  me  tell  you  why  I 
killed  Sarah  Courtland  and  her  cousin 
and  was  right  to  do  it  and  have  never  re- 
gretted it.  .  . 


Jacob  sat  there  talking,  looking  not  at 
all  insane,  but  quite  sensible,  almost  cheer- 
ful, as  if  he  were  delivering  himself,  at 
last,  of  a  bothersome  secret  he  had  always 
meant  to  tell. 

"You  are  such  a  pleasant  boy,"  he  said 
to  David.  "You  stood  in  front  of  those  pic- 
tures, the  last  good  pictures  I  ever  painted 
and  you  saw  nothing.  The  girl  saw  it,  all 
the  nastiness,  the  doom.  But  to  you  it  was 
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different  colors? 
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just  two  idylls  on  the  bead 
preludes  to  your  own  bliss, 
fell  in  love  with  Sally  tht 
night,'  you  said.  * 

"It  was  an  important  nigh 
for  me  as  well.  I  had  see 
nothing  till  that  night.  Onl 
that  Sarah  seemed  happie 
more  content.  And  I  though 
it  was  because  she  has  made  u 
her  mind  to  give  Harry  a  d 
vorce.  To  marry  me.  The 
that  night  I  was  standing  wi 
Pansy  on  the  steps  of  Sarah 
house.  Pansy  was  looking  bac 
at  the  two  of  them  still  dow 
on  the  beach.  Alexandre  w; 
standing  above  her.  She  w; 
sitting  there,  her  hair  blowii 
in  the  wind,  the  fire  stainii 
her  face  and  her  shirt  oraiig 

"  'She  is  lovely,'  I  said  t 
Pansy.  'And  look  at  him,  tl 
poor  bastard,  the  sailor  an 
the  siren.  How  many  men  ha\ 
I  seen  look  at  her  like  tha 
Drunk  on  her,  he  is.'  The 
Pansy  laughed  and  said:  'An 
she  on  him,  Jake.  Saraii 
making  such  a  fool  of  hersel 
Haven't  you  seen  it,  darling 
It  is  you  who  are  the  poor  t)a 
tard,  Jake.  What  a  joke  on  a 
of  us.'  Do  you  see  why,  now 
Do  you?"  said  Jacob. 

David  said  nothing. 

Of  course,  /  didn't  belie' 
Pansy  or  admit  to  myself  th: 
I  was  even  uneasy.  And 
would  never  have  occurred  i 
me  then  that  it  was  necessat 
to  kill  anyone."  Jacob  wei 
on.  "It  was  their  mistak 
They  should  have  been  coi 
tent  to  make  love  in  a  rentt 
cottage,  a  beach  cabana,  tl 
back  seat  of  a  car.  But  n 
They  had  to  seek  out  my  di 
main.  They  came  to  the  gre; 
dune  the  night  after  that  pi 
nic.  You  and  the  girl  had  a 
ready  been  there  " 

"It  was  you,"  David  sai 
"You  we  heard?  " 

"Of  course,"  Jacob  sai 
"But  there  was  a  tramp,  yc 
know.  It  was  his  shack.  W 
talked,  he  and  I.  Though  1 
barely  made  sense,  poor  foi 
He  called  himself  Bud.  He  w: 
what  we  used  to  call,  when 
was  young,  a  'natural.'  But  1 
was  fascinated  by  my  dra 
ing.  Then  one  day  I  frightem 
him,  said  something  that  i 
fended  him,  about  love,  abo 
men  and  women.  And  he  we 
away  for  a  while.  So  there  w 
no  one  but  myself.  Till  th 
evening,  the  most  beautil 
time,  when  she  came  along  tl 
line  of  the  dune.  And  as  I  ro 
to  greet  her  she  turned  wit 
out  seeing  me  and  beckoned 
someone  below,  and  it  was  tl 
Frenchman,  and  I  knew  fro 
the  first  glimpse  that  Pan; 
was  right.  They  were  in  lov 
And  it  was  too  much.  You  ci 
see  that  it  was  too  much." 

"A  lot  of  things  are  t 
much,"  David  said.  "Y^ 
don't  .  .  .  just  because  sum 
thing  i  a  loo  m  u  <•  h  ,  y  < 
don't  " 

"Don"!  kill?"  Jacob  sai 
"Break  the  last  barrier?  Bi 


Now  you  may 

Restore 
Dentures' 
Original 
hiteness 


Special  "fast-soak"  discovery 
cleans  costly  dentures 
like  fine  jewelry. 

idem  dentures  are  expensive  and  all 
easy  to  damage.  Tests  prove  dentures 

15  times  softer  than  natural  teeth  — 
times  easier  to  scratch  whenever  you 
sh  them  with  pastes  or  powders. 
'hat's  why  more  and  more  dentists 
V  suggest  soaking  dentures  clean  in 
y  to-use  Kleenite.  This  unique  fiis- 
ery  soaks  away  discolorations  without 
•gerous  scratching ..  .soa\is  away  even 
gy  smoke  stain  and  film.  It  helps  re- 
re  original  whiteness  safely.  Leaves 
ir  dentures  fresh  and  odor-free! 
Ci.EENMTE  combines  3  stain -removing 
ions:  (1)  detergent;  (2)  oxidizer:  and 

solvent.  Special  soak- in  surfactant 
iioves  deep-down  stains  that  brushes 
I  pastes  can't  even  reach. 
)cntists  have  discovered  that  just  soak- 
dentures  in  KLEENITE  beats  even  the 
•■dest  brushing  with  any  ordinary  den- 
lice.  Get  Kleenite  today  at  all  drug 
nters,  and  clean  your  dentures  like 
•  jewelry. 


re  Dentists  Now 

[Give  Kleenite 
Denture  Patients 

jrvey  of  dentists  — 
if  whom  have  had 
opportunity  to  try 
£NITE— shows  more 
tists  recommending 
iNiTE  than  any  oth- 
enture  cleanser. 


elps  You  Overcome 

FALSE  TEETH 

Looseness  and  Worry 

Com  no  longer  have  to  be  embarrassed  or 
aoyed  by  false  teeth  that  slip,  slide  or 
bble.  Just  sprinkle  a  little  FASTEETH  on 
IT  plates.  FASTEETH  Is  the  famous  pow- 
that  holds  your  plates  more  firmly  In 
ce...lets  you  eat  faster,  bite  harder  all 
thout  painful  discomfort.  It's  alkaline.  No 
3ey,  pasty  taste.  Dentures  that  lit  are  es- 
Jtlal  to  health.  See  your  dentist  regularly, 
t  FASTEETH  today  at  all  drug  counters. 


why  not?  Still,  I  gave  her  a  chance.  I 
said,  I  will  wait  behind  that  dune.  And 
if  they  dare,  it  will  be  a  sign.  I  will  be 
waiting.  It  will  be  simple,  and  when  it 
is  over  I  shall  give  myself  up.  They 
came.  And  I  left  them  there  in  the  sand 
together,  forever,  just  as  she  said  she 
wanted  it.  Then  I  made  my  mistake.  In- 
stead of  going  to  the  police  at  once  I 
delayed,  and  it  was  old  Bud  they 
blamed.  I  told  myself,  if  they  catch  the 
old  guy  I  will  give  myself  up.  But  then 
the  storm  came,  the  wind  from  Hell 
blew,  and  the  tramp,  poor  old  Bud,  was 
washed  out  to  sea.  I  took  it  as  an  omen 
that  I  wasn't  meant  to  tell. 

"Now  I  know  better.  You  understand, 
don't  you,  David,  that  I  must  set  the 
record  straight','  In  one  way  or  the  other. 
And  that  is  what  you  must  help  me  de- 
cide. Which  way.  You,  my  boy,  will  de- 
cide. It's  up  to  you." 

"Why  is  it  up  to  me?" 

"Why?  Because  I  trust  you.  Because 
you  are  the  son  I  would  like  to  have  had. 
You're  not  my  son,  mind  you.  You 
couldn't  be  .  .  .  whatever  there  was  be- 
tween Pansy  and  me." 

"Pansy  and  you?"  David  said.  "How 
can  you  say  that?  How  dare  you?" 

"The  truth,  David.  I  want  you  to 
have  it  all.  Poor  Eliot.  Always  cheating 
on  Pansy.  I  do  believe  he  never  knew 
that  the  first  year,  the  very  first  they 
were  married,  the  very  first  summer 
they  spent  in  Casa  Lovely  .  .  .  'In  the 
dark  you  could  be  twins,'  she  told  me. 
'Isn't  it  wicked,  isn't  it  fun?'  Oh,  we 
had  fun,  you  have  to  say  that  for  us.  In 
any  case,  David,  you  see  that  it  is  un- 
thinkable. This  marriage.  You  see  that." 

David  didn't  answer. 

"You  uoii'l  marry  her,"  Jacob  said 
sharply.  "I  forbid  it.  Nature  forbids  it. 
God  forbids  it." 

Then  he  got  up  and  walked  slowly 
across  the  room  into  the  kitchen,  leaving 
David  still  sitting  on  the  great  velvet 
sofa  looking  at  the  portrait  of  Sarah  and 
Sarah.  And  presently  the  sound  came. 
The  shot:  the  sound  neither  of  denial 
nor  confirmation  but  only  an  endlessly 
reverberating  question.  Why?  Who? 


ho  was  he?  Who  am  I?"  David 
asked  now.  "What  do  you  think,  Sally? 
Do  you  believe  it?  That  my  father's 
brother  killed  your  mother?" 

I  wanted  to  say,  "no,"  to  free  him,  but 
I  could  only  say,  "I  don't  know.  .  ." 

"I  believed  it  all,"  he  said.  "I  have 
believed  it  for  thirteen  years.  The  second 
I  heard  that  shot  and  ran  out  I  believed 
it,  and  when  I  found  him  with  his  skull 
shattered  I  believed  it.  And  I  understood 
how  he  could  kill.  And  because  I  under- 
stood and  believed  him,  I  thought  I 
could  never  marry  you.  He  was  right. 
Our  marriage  was  unthinkable." 
"Why  didn't  you  tell  me?  Then?" 
"Because  I  wanted  to  spare  you  some- 
thing horrible.  How  could  I  have  lived 
with  you  and  not  told  you?  But  if  I  had 

told  you  " 

"I  would  have  "  I  put  my  hand 

to  his  cheek. 

"Would  have  what?  Would  have  not 
cared?" 

Before  those  implacable  eyes  I  could 
only  say  again:  "I  don't  know." 

"It  makes  a  difference  now,  doesn't 
it?"  he  said.  "You're  drawing  away 
from  me.  I  can  feel  it.  What  do  you 
want  me  to  do?  Do  you  want  me  to  go?" 

I  put  my  head  against  his  chest  then, 
and  began  to  cry.  And  without  looking 
at  him,  I  said,  "I  don't  see  what 
else  "  continued 
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Then  he  pulled  my  head  up.  "I  see 
what  else,"  he  said.  "I  want  you.  I  want 
you  for  myself.  You  don't  love  this 
French  husband-cousin  of  yours.  How 
could  you  love  him  and  kiss  me  as  you 
did  today?  Why,  if  you  were  my  wife 
and  did  that  " 

"Today  doesn't  count.  It  simply 
doesn't  count." 

"A  statement  worthy  of  Pansy.  Of 
Sarah.  You  want  to  burn 
it,  don't  you?  But  you 
can't.  It  has  happened. 
You  think  about  that, 
Cat.  It  took  just  one 
night  to  tangle  us.  To 
tangle  Pansy  and  Harry. 
Pansy  and  Jacob.  Jacob 
and  Sarah.  Sarah  and 
Alexandre.  You  and  I 
were  always  meant  to  be 
together.  And  I  was  a 
fool,  all  those  years  ago. 

"You  see,  just  a  few 
months  ago,  after  all 
this  time,  I  asked 
Pansy,"  David  said. 
"Before  she  died.  She 
confessed  to  me;  yes, 
Jacob  had  been  for  a  few 
weeks  her  lover,  less 
than  a  year  after  she  had 
married  his  brother. 
Then  I  repeated  his  con- 
fession, the  confession 
he  had  made  to  me  that 
night.  And  she  began  to 
laugh.  It  hurt  her  to 
laugh,  but  still  the 
laughs  came  out,  a  cas- 
cade of  pain. 

"  'And  you  believed 
him?'  she  said.  'My 
poor,  foolish  Da\id.  That 
was  Jacob's  last  joke. 
His  last  ugly,  spiteful 
joke.  Or  perhaps  he 
truly  was  mad  and  had 
come  to  believe  his  own 
fantasies.  Of  course,  he 
wanted  to  kill  them. 
Perhaps  even  planned 
to  kill  them.  But  that 
night  he  couldn't  have 
killed  them.  He  was 
with  me." 

"'With  you?'  I  said 
stupidly.  'Why  with 
you?' 

"'Why  is  our  busi- 
ness. His  and  mine.  Our 
last  business.  He  asked 
me  to  come.  And  I 
came.  Don't  ask  me 
why.  Curious  things  hap- 
pen to  people  when  they 
have  once  been  together. 
It  can  come  back  again, 
the  desire,  years  later. 
Anyway,  Jacob  could 
not  have  gone  to  the  place  and  killed 
them.  It  had  to  be  the  tramp.  Or  maybe 
it  was  Harry.  No  jury  would  convict 
him.  Where  was  the  injured  hu.sband 
that  night?  Has  anyone  ever  bothered 
to  inquire?' 

"Then  nhe  stopped  and  looked  me  in 
the  eye,  a  thing  she  hadn't  done  since  I 
V  e  years  old.  'Is  there  some- 

-n  your  mind?*  she  said.  'Be- 
'  n't,  if  that's  what  you've 
Jri'ob  RaLston's  son.  I 
'hat.' 

'nt  it,'  I  said,  'ex- 

'     -Ili'l  nvi,:it.-.<.r 


else  went  on,  you  were  your  father's 
son.'  She  laughed  again.  And  ten  daj-s 
later  she  was  dead." 


avid  stopped  talking  then.  But  I 
could  say  nothing,  only  sit  numbly 
waiting. 

"You  see,  it  was  a  crime  of  chance 
after  all."  It  was  he  who  finally  broke 
the  silence.  "There  was  a  dirtj%  crazy 
old  man  who,  for  nothing,  shot  them  be- 
cause he  couldn't  stand  to  see  people 


money  to  play  love,  to  play  the  deli- 
cious game.  But  we  don't  know  any 
more  about  loving  than  children.  Was  it 
out  of  love  you  told  me  what  you  have 
this  evening?  When  even  now  you  can't 
separate  the  truth  from  the  lies?  It  was 
too  late  to  tell  me.  ...  I  won't  forgive 
you  for  telling  me." 

"You'll  forgive  me,"  he  said.  "In  fact, 
you'll  thank  me  for  today.  You  just  grew 
up  today,  that's  all.  It  is  never  too  late 
to  grow  up.  I'll  call  you  in  the  morning. 


Most  Reliable  Treatment  To 

Reduce  Swelling  of 
Inflamed  Joints  As  It 
Relieves  Arthritis  Pain 


Gives  continuous  relief  for  hours 
from  minor  pain  and  stiffness. 
Now  twice  as  strong  as  the  other 
extra-strength  tablet  in  the  com- 
pound doctors  prescribe  most. 


■  There's  real  help  in  store  for  arthritis  suffer- 
ers. Medical  research  has  definitely  established 
that  the  most  reliable  medication  in  the  treat- 
ment of  arthritis  — the  one  most  likely  to  suc- 
cessfully control  the  pain  and  inflammation  over 
a  long  period  of  time  — is  the  compound  in 
today's  Anacin^  Tablets. 

Anacin's  great  pain-fighter  is  the  first  choice 
of  doctors.  They  prescribe  it  the  most.  And 
Anacin  is  now  twice  as  strong  in  this  compound 
as  the  other  extra-strength  tablet.  That's  why 
Anacin  gives  you  extra  relief  power  from  arthri- 
tis pain,  its  stiffness  and  inflammation. 

In  minutes,  you  can  feel  minor  pain  and  its 
stiffness  leave  your  joints  so  you  can  move  more 
easily  again.  And  this  relief  continues  for  hours. 
Only  Anacin  has  this  fortified  combination  of 
ingredients  with  a  specific  agent  that  helps  re- 
duce inflammation  and  swelling  as  it  relieves 
painful  stiffness. 

Let  Anacin's  new  extra  relief  power  help  you! 


as  I  sat  with  David  yesterday,  looking 
beyond  the  balustrade  to  the  water  that 
swells  in  and  out  of  the  rocks.  I  an^ talk- 
ing, too,  though  not  to  David,  breaking 
into  awkward  pauses  with  nervous 
bursts  of  talk. 

I  am  talking  to  Gerard  on  the  tele- 
phone: the  clever  telephone  that  amazes 
all  our  French  friends  with  its  curly, 
20-foot  cord  that  we  can  plug  into  the 
terrace  wall. 

"Did  you  have  a  pleasant  day?" 
Gerard  asks. 

"All  right.  I'll  be  glad 
to  see  you  and  the  chil- 
dren." 

"It  must  at  least  have 
been  interesting.  An  old 
friend.  Someone  you 
haven't  seen  in  years." 

"You  warned  me. 
These  things  are  never 
what  you  expect." 
"Better  or  worse?" 
I  pause  and  then  con- 
tinue. "Worse."  The  lie 
comes  easily.  "People 
change  so  much.  Some- 
one you  knew  well  is 
suddenly  a  complete 
stranger." 

"These  things  often 
go  that  way."  But  from 
the  lighter,  easier  sound 
of  his  voice,  I  sense  that 
he  has  accepted  what- 
ever has  happened.  In- 
stead of  relief,  I  feel  a 
terrible  ache  of  sadness. 

A  long  pause.  "I  hope 
it  wasn't  too  depress- 
ing." He  keeps  at  it,  on 
and  on. 

"No.  Just  sad." 
"Well,  cheer  up.  I'll 
see  you  later,  darling." 
"Gerard?" 
"Yes?" 

But  I  can't  go  on  with 
it.  "Nothing,"  I  say. 
"Nothing  .  .  ." 


As 


make  love.  That  is,  if  you  believe  Pansy. 
Which  one  was  lying?  Jacob  or  Pansy?  I 
believe  my  mother.  So  the  reason  for  us 
not  to  get  married  was  no  reason.  I 
came  here  to  tell  you  that." 

"But  now  you  have  to  go.  We'll  talk 
about  it  some  other  time.  I  don't  want 
to  talk  now.  Please  .  .  ." 

"Does  it  matter  to  you,  Cat?"  He 
stood  up.  "Do  you  love  me?" 

"I  don't  know.  Don't  ask  me  that  to- 
night. I'm  not  sure  I  love  anyone.  I 
don't  think  for  a  minute  that  you  love 
me.  I  think  we  are  all  the  same.  The 
whole  bunch  of  us.  We  make  love,  and 
•■<■  I  I'k  l'.\c,  and  we  have  the  time  and 


Don't  brood.  It  will  be  all  right." 

And  at  that  moment,  as  I  wished  him 
dead,  he  was  gone. 

I  sat  quite  still  on  the  sofa,  looking  at 
the  painting  above  the  fireplace,  at  the 
two  Sarahs,  wanting  her,  needing  her, 
as  I  had  not  wanted  nor  needed  her  for 
years,  begging  the  answer  from  her  as 
David  had  begged  his  an.swer  from  me. 
"What  were  you?"  I  whispered  to  her. 
"What  am  I?  .  .  ." 

Now  it  is  morning  again.  Kxaclly  the 
time  when,  24  hours  ago,  David  Ralston 
first  arrived  at  Lm  liochcrit.  I  am  sitting 
on  the  terrace  under  the  umbrella  i)ine. 


s  I  hang  up,  know- 
ing that  I  will  never  be 
able  to  tell  him  what  I 
don't  really  understand 
myself,  I  think  of  the 
dream  I  have  had  since 
childhood,  that  every- 
one has,  when  you  want 
to  run,  to  move  quickly 
from  some  horror  that 
is  about  to  overtake 
you  but  your  legs  are 
made  of  marble  and 
you  are  stuck  to  the 
spot,  waiting  for  the 
awful  thing  to  happen. 
And  I  expect  some  hor- 
ror can  happen,  is  bound 
to  happen  — perhaps  not 
now  or  next  week,  but 
sometime,  with  David,  Gerard  and  my- 
self—and there  will  be  no  escape. 

So  I  sit,  waiting  for  the  phone  to  ring 
again,  for  David  to  call;  in  spite  of 
everything,  wanting  him  to  call,  wanting 
to  see  just  one  more  turning,  and  the 
view,  however  grim,  beyond.  I  watch 
the  water  swell  in  and  out  of  the  rocks, 
wondering  if  it  could  rise,  like  the  water 
of  that  other  sea,  and  crash  over  me, 
pulling  me  under,  annihilating  me.  1 
think  of  the  wind,  the  wind  from  Hell, 
which  could  sweep  it  all,  as  it  had  for 
them,  linally,  forever,  clean.  But  here, 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  no  such  wind 
has  ever  been  known  to  blow.  END 
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JUSTICE  DOUGLAS'  BRIDE 

continued  from  page  91^ 

to  the  scanty  costumes  she  was  asked  to 
wear,  and  the  owner  agreed  to  let  her 
work  in  a  street-length  dress. 

One  night  Justice  Douglas  came  into 
the  restaurant  with  a  friend,  Damon 
Trout.  "When  my  boss  told  me  who  I'd 
just  served  a  vodka  and  Seven-Up,  I 
thought  he  was  kidding,"  Cathy  recalls. 
"Mr.  Douglas  had  that  one  drink  and 
left.  I  don't  think  I  spoke  with  him  for 
more  than  five  minutes." 

But  .Justice  Douglas  didn't  even  need 
five  minutes.  "I  loved  her  the  first  time 
I  saw  her,"  he  says. 

Cathy  admits  that  meeting  the  Justice 
was  a  thrill.  To  her,  he  was  the  most 
famous  American  to  come  out  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  As  a  youngster  she 
iiad  been  fascinated  by  pioneer  history 
and  Indian  lore.  Her  grandmother,  Cath- 
erine Kelly  Currin,  who  died  two  years 
ago  at  the  age  of  94,  told  her  stories  of 
.settling  The  Dalles,  a  town  90  miles  east 
of  Portland  on  the  Columbia  River.  The 
Kelly  family  homesteaded  there,  and 
their  name  was  on  the  first  headstone, 
dated  185!),  in  the  Pioneer  Cemetery. 
From  The  Dalles,  one  can  see  the  snow- 
capped Cascade  Mountains,  the  "senti- 
m»'ntal  country"  where  Justice  Douglas 
grew  up  and  returns  each  summer.  .As  a 
teen-ager,  Cathy  had  read  the  Justice's 
books  about  the  territory  she  loved. 

In  December,  196.'),  Cathy  received  a 
letter  from  Damon  Trout.  "It  said  Mr. 
Douglas  was  coming  to  Portland  and 
would  I  care  to  have  dinner  with  him," 
she  remembers.  "I  was  very  excited.  Of 
course  I  went." 


D, 


'uring  their  dating  she  was  rela.xed 
and  outgoing.  It  was  otily  after  her  wed- 
ding that  she  began  to  sense  how  others 
saw  her,  and  she  became  defensive.  "I 
wasn't  used  to  having  people  single  me 
out  in  crowds  by  staring  and  pointing," 
she  explains,  "and  suddenly  they  were 
doing  it  constantly.  I  would  say  to  my- 
self, 'Please  don't  look  at  me,'  but  there 
was  nothing  I  could  say  to  them." 

Cathy  insists  that  the  decision  to  get 
married  came  out  of  nowhere. 

"I  had  no  intention  of  getting  married 
when  I  left  Portland  that  weekend  last 
July,"  she  insists.  "We  were  flying  down 
to  Los  .\ngeles  for  a  dinner  with  some  of 
the  Justice's  friends,  and  I  was  going  to 
stay  only  for  the  dinner  and  fly  home  the 
next  morning.  .A.11  I  had  with  me  was  an 
evening  dress,  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a  cos- 
metics case.  We  arrived  late  because  of 
the  airline  strike,  so  I  decided  to  stay 
another  day.  I  needed  something  to  wear, 
so  Mr.  Douglas  and  I  went  shopping. 

"At  the  store,  I  met  a  salesclerk  named 
Mrs.  Lee  Epstein.  While  I  was  trying  on 
a  light-blue  silk  evening  dress  to  wear  out 
to  dinner,  Bill  said,  'Well,  Mrs.  Epstein, 
why  don't  you  bring  out  a  wedding  dress 
for  her?'  He  meant  for  me  to  wear  it  to 
Luci  Johnson's  wedding,  but  this  started 
Mrs.  Epstein  thinking."  Mrs.  Epstein 
recalls  that  as  Cathy  and  the  Justice  left 
the  store,  he  told  her  with  a  twinkle, 
"If  you  can  con\nnceCathy  tomarry  me, 
I'll  make  you  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

"The  next  day,"  Cathy  went  on, 
"when  I  came  back  to  the  store,  Mrs. 
Epstein  spent  two  hours  talking  to  me 
while  I  tried  on  slacks  and  bathing  suits. 
The  Justice  and  I  had  decided  that  our 
marriage  was  inevitable,  but  I  hadn't 
told  Bill  I  was  serious.  We  hadn't  really 
talked  marriage  plans  specifically.  But 
it  was  always  in  the  air.  (continued) 
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JUSTICE  DOUGLAS'  BRIDE 

coniinued 

It  seemed  this  was  the  only  time  to  do 
it,  where  we  could  keep  it  a  secret." 

Mrs.  Epstein,  a  pleasant-faced  woman 
in  her  60's,  denies  matchmaking.  She 
sa\-s  she  thought  Cathy  needed  ad\-ice 
when  she  confided,  "We  might  get  mar- 
ried, but  I'm  scared  to  death." 

"I  told  her  the  jo\-s  and  pitfalls  of 
marriage,"  the  saleslady  recalls.  "I  told 
her,  'You  should  marrj- 
him  if  you  love  him.'" 
That  afternoon  Justice 
Douglas  called  Mrs.  Ep- 
stein at  the  store  and 
asked,  "Do  you  know 
anyone  who  can  marry 
us?"  By  then  Mrs.  E{>- 
stein  had  gotten  into  the 
spirit  of  the  unconven- 
tional courtship.  She 
asked  Justice  Douglas  if 
he'd  like  to  be  married 
at  her  daughter's  home 
in  Encino.  He  said  yes. 


After  the  ceremony,  the  newlj-weds 
dined  with  friends  at  the  Del  Ray  Yacht 
Club.  "News  of  our  marriage  spread 
while  we  were  eating,"  she  says,  "and 
people  kept  calling  our  friends  away 
from  the  table  to  talk  with  news  agen- 
cies. All  the  other  guests  in  the  dining 
room  sent  us  drinks  and  champagne.  I 
think  our  soup  course  was  champagne. 
The  next  morning  we  flew  up  here  to 
Goose  Prairie." 

Cathy  had  hoped  that  she  and  the 


most  permanent  thing  I've  done  since 
I  got  married,"  she  says. 

.\s  she  and  the  Justice  walked  toward 
the  doctor's  office,  two  teen-age  girls 
rode  slowly  by  on  their  bicycles. 

"There's  Justice  Douglas,"  said  one 
youngster. 

"Bless  his  dirty  old  soul,"  said  the 
other. 

Confronted  by  such  public  derision, 
Cathy  tries  to  be  phDosophical.  "Man  is 
extremely  influenced  by  the  social  tradi- 


The 


morning   of  the 


wedding,  Mrs.  Epstein 
recalls,  the  Justice  and 
Cathy  were  wailing  for 
her  in  front  of  the  store 
when  it  opened.  "They 
asked  me  how  to  get  to 
the  Santa  Monic-a  court- 
house to  get  a  marriage 
license,  so  I  had  one  of 
our  deliver^'  boys  drive 
them."  The  couple 
bought  matching  gold 
wedding  bands,  and  the 
prospective  bride  went 
to  have  her  hair  cut  for 
the  6  P.M.  ceremony. 

"In  the  hairdresser's  I 
decided  I  didn't  want  to 
marrj-  anybody,"  Cathy 
says.  "I  didn't  care  who 
it  was.  I  kept  sajing,  'I 
can't  go  through  with  it. 
I've  got  to  leave.'  Mrs. 
Epstein  kept  saying, 
'Now,  honey,  I  backed 
out  four  times  before  I 
got  married.'  She  even 
brought  her  wedding 
ring  for  me  to  wear  that 
day — for  good  luck. 

"Ever\-body  at  the 
hairdresser's  kept  telling 
me,  'It's  natural  to  be 
frightened  before  you 
get  married,'  and  I  said, 
'Well,  how  does  anybody 
ever  get  married  then?' 
Somehow  I  got  from  the 
hairdresser's  back  to  the 
hotel.  I  walked  into  the 
room  where  Bill  was,  and 
I  looked  at  him  and 
sobbed,  'I  don't  want  to 
get  married.'  He  started  to  laugh.  I  was 
very  frightened  and  nerv  ous.  The  more  I 
cried  the  more  he  laughed.  The  phone 
was  ringing  and  ringing.  I  asked  him  to 
answer  it  and  he  said,  'I  don't  dare.'  At 
that  point  two  newspaper  photographers 
knocked  at  the  door.  They  knew  that 
Justice  Douglas  had  goii<rn  a  marriage 
license,  and  they  wanted  to  know  more. 
I  hid  in  the  bathrtxim  while  Bill  saw 
them,  ffe  '-nmc  har\r  and  said,  'It's  no 
secret  a*  we  re  get- 

ting mar-  .-.^todo?'" 
Cathy  r-  naif,  ana  w>?rit  out  to 

face  th»;  ,  -le  had  de';     '  •    /  ; 

through  with  the  nurriage. 
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She  cleans  her  dental  plates 
■with  Polident  every  morning, 
every  evening.  Wherever  she 
goes,  whoever  she  meets,  she 
knows  her  breath  is  sweet,  her 
smile  bright,  her 
mouth  refreshed. 
Polident:  powder 
or  premeasured 
tablets. 

Take  your  pick. 

Dentists  surveyed  recommend  Polident  9-1 
over  any  ordinary  toothpaste. 


The  Douglases  want  people  to  approve 
of  them,  and  they  think  most  do.  They 
have  received  hundreds  of  letters,  80  per- 
cent of  them  favorable.  They  do  qpt  talk 
about  the  other  20  percent. 

Their  first  public  appearance  without 
the  press  helped.  The  occasion  was  a 
local  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
picnic  two  weeks  after  their  wedding. 
"The  people  there  wouldn't  have  treated 
me  any  dififerently  if  I  were  Mrs.  Hubert 
Humphrey,"  Cathy  says. 

She  didn't  expect  to 
be  treated  like  Mrs. 
Humphrey  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  however.  She 
says  she  was  "scared  to 
death"  meeting  the  Jus- 
tice's friends  during  the 
Johnson-Nugent  wed- 
ding. "I  worried  because 
I  knew  they  would  be 
judging  me.  I  expected 
cold  politeness."  Instead 
she  found  warmth  and 
friendship,  and  now 
looks  forward  to  her  life 
in  the  capital.  "I  know 
now  I  have  friends  in 
Washington,  and  I've 
seen  my  home  there.  It's 
a  brick  house,  English 
design,  on  an  acre  and  a 
half  across  from  a  reser- 
voir. It  has  small  rooms 
and  low  ceilings.  I'm  re- 
decorating it  with  a 
Spanish  feeling.  My 
tastes  aren't  formed  yet, 
but  I  love  color,  and  I'm 
excited  about  the  com- 
bination of  smoky-blue 
carpet  with  a  new  pale- 
yellow  sofa  in  velvet 


D, 


Justic-e  might  find  peace  and  quiet,  but 
she  was  mistaken.  Reporters  kept  trek- 
king up  to  the  front  door.  "I  felt  so  ugly," 
Cathy  says.  "I'm  too  self-conscious,  I 
can't  feel  attractive.  And  by  then  I  was 
extremely  nervous,  far  worse  than  before 
the  wedding.  I  couldn't  eat  or  do  any- 
thing. I  was  barely  living." 

During  her  honeymoon,  Cathy  tried 
to  correct  some  of  the  things  that  made 
her  feel  unattractive.  She  had  lost  two 
lower  front  teeth  — they  were  knocked 
out  in  a  childhood  fail  — and  she  per- 
siiaded  Justice  Douglas  to  drive  her  to 
Portland  to  have  them  replaced.  She  also 
Ufcided  to  have  her  ears  pierc-ed— "the 


tions  in  which  he  lives,"  she  says  in 
her  occasional  sociology-course  manner. 
"The  feeling  that  I  have  gone  against 
the  grain  of  tradition  is  similar  to  what 
those  in  an  interracial  marriage  must  feel. 
I  had  no  idea  how  bound  to  my  tradition 
I  was  until  I  breached  what  it  stood  for. 
These  people  who  can't  understand  my 
marriage  often  have  a  life  experience 
which  is  like  a  blackboard  that's  com- 
pletely filled.  And  some  people's  black- 
boards are  very  small.  There's  no  room 
for  anything  that's  not  already  there." 

"Our  marriage,"  Justice  Douglas  adds, 
"is  not  anything  cheap  or  scandalous.  It 
is  wholesfjme  and  sincere." 


unng  the  eight 
months  when  the  Doug- 
lases will  live  in  Wash 
ington,  Cathy  will  at- 
tend American  Univer- 
sity to  get  her  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  in  sociol- 
ogy; she  needs  only  nine 
credits.  "My  husband 
will  be  sitting  on  the 
court  and  I'll  be  just  an- 
other coed,"  she  says 
cheerfully.  She  is,  how- 
ever, highly  conscious  of 
her  husband's  position  in 
Washington,  and  it 
seems  to  unsettle  her. 
She  shifts  from  "Bill"  to 
"Mr.  Douglas"  or  "my 
husband"  when  speak- 
ing to  anyone  outside 
her  family,  even  when 
he  is  in  the  room.  She  is 
careful  not  to  call  him 
"the  Justice." 

"He  doesn't  approve 
of  his  title  being  bandied 
about,"  she  says  lightly,  "but  when  he 
wants  to  get  something  accomplished, 
suddenly  it's  'the  Justice'  talking." 

Her  displays  of  respect  for  her  husband 
are  matched  by  his  acceptance  of  her 
girlish  whims.  It  is  connubial  courtesy 
and  paternal  indulgence  in  a  package. 
When  they  drove  to  town  from  Goose 
Prairie,  he  had  his  arm  around  her,  and 
when  they  discussed  their  plans  to  travel 
to  Red  China  this  year  and  to  East  .Africa 
next  summer,  he  beamed.  In  Yakima, 
Cathy  went  into  a  stationery  store  to 
buy  thank-you  notes  for  wedding  gifts 
they  had  received.  Meanwhile,  Justice 
Douglas  browsed,  looking  for  books  he 
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:  s  written.  Finally  he  found  a  copy  of 
;    Men  and  Mountains.  He  opened  the 
I  lume  to  a  photograph  that  showed 
1  n  in  his  late  teens,  dressed  in  mountain- 
I  inliing  gear.  "Look  at  me  in  that  pic- 
re,  sweetie,"  he  said.  "I  could  really 
i  mb  in  those  days."  Cathy  glanced  at 
e  picture  and  giggled.  "I  wasn't  even 
ought  of  in  those  days,"  she  said,  and 
dmpered  off  to  shop  some  more.  The 
stice  grinned. 

At  a  music  store,  Cathy  hunted  for 
ords  and  Justice  Douglas  ambled 
out.  He  stopped  in  front  of  a  piano 
d,  standing,  picked  out  Chopi^tickii. 
thy  flitted  over  to  him  like  Tinkerbell 
d  asked,  "May  I  have  a  Beatles  rec- 
'  The  Justice  said,  "Sure,"  and 
oiled  over  to  choose  a  Carl  Sandburg 
)um  for  himself.  "He's  infinitely  indul- 
nt  with  me,"  Cathy  said. 
Sometimes,  in  town,  the  Justice  slipped 

0  the  twangy  vernacular  of  the  Far 
est.  This  apparently  reminded  Cathy 
a  certain  store  clerk  they  had  met,  and 
e  also  began  an  imitation:  "Hayou 
lay,  Mrs.  Douglas?  Saw  yer  pitcher  in 
J  papers,  ridin'  down  the  river. ...  Oh? 
lought  people  like  you  did  those  lhangs 
git  in  the  papers.  Jest  a  minute,  I'll 
g  it  up  for  ya." 

It  is  the  newly  wed  conspiracy.  To 
ar  it  is  to  see  the  difference  in  their 
PS  melt  away.  But  to  see  it  is  to  have 
disparity  underscored.  The  disparity 
esn't  seem  to  bother  Cathy,  however, 
fore  she  met  Mr.  Douglas,  she  was 
ting  several  men  older  than  herself; 
e  was  in  his  40's.  "They  were  ail  fine," 
/s  Cathy's  mother,  "but  she  could 
ver  settle  down  with  any  one  of  them, 
matter  how  interesting  they  were.  I 
she'd  eventually  marry  someone 
ier." 

'An  older  man  is  far  more  patient  and 
derstanding,"  says  Cathy,  "less  de- 
tnding  on  minor  things.  He  recognizes 

a\  e  a  lot  of  room  for  growth.  An  older 
in  is  far  more  relaxed  in  marriage  and 

1  help  you  along.  My  husband  is  so 
ive  in  sports  and  all,  there's  not  a 
•at  deal  of  difference  between  him  and 

boys  I  grew  up  with." 

he  Justice  does  seem  to  be  as  domes- 
ated  as  any  young  husband.  When 
?y  barbecue,  he  cooks,  and  he  cleans 
house  as  often  as  Cathy  does.  "We 
ve  a  compatibility  of  interests,"  she 
plains.  "My  husband  is  exuberant 
out  the  rugged  outdoor  life,  and  I'd 
her  run  a  river  in  the  wildernt^  than 
ke  a  cake,  so  it  works  out  well." 
She  does  not  seem  troubled  by  his 
mer  marriages.  The  Justice  divorced 
first  wife,  Mildred  Riddle,  after  30 
irs  of  marriage  in  1953;  his  second, 
;rcedes  Davidson,  after  nine  years;  his 
rd,  Joan  Martin,  after  two  years.  "He 
it  had  some  tough  breaks  in  his  previ- 
i  marriages,"  Cathy  insists.  But  her 
rents,  who  raised  her  as  a  Roman 
tholic,  have  reservations  about  her 
irrying  a  divorced  man,  even  though 
;y  like  him  and  believe  the  marriage 
1  last. 

What  bothers  Cathy  is  the  suspicion 
It,  although  she  feels  right  about  her 
irriage  when  she's  alone  with  her  hus- 
nd,  the  public  and  history  may  judge 
:  wTong.  "When  I  first  heard  about 
at  those  Congressmen  did,  asking  to 
■estigate  the  Justice,  I  was  just  sick," 
?  says,  "because  it  brought  to  focus  the 
rst  part  of  any  conflict  I  had  before 
/as  married.  It  was  the  main  reason  I 
Stated  to  marry  him.  I  didn't  want  to 
ng  him  adverse  publicity."  She  bright- 


ened for  a  moment.  "My  husband  asked 
me  if  I'd  like  to  be  the  first  witness  to 
testify  in  the  Congressional  investiga- 
tion. I  almost  hit  him  over  the  head." 
Cathy  turned  serious  again.  "I  was  tak- 
ing it  all  personally,  as  if  to  say,  'I  did 
this  to  my  husband.'  I  knew  his  position 
had  to  be  held  in  esteem  and  dignity, 
and  how  could  I  explain  to  fifty  million 
people  that  I  liked  him?" 

Cathy  is  relieved  that  her  parents  gave 
their  blessing  to  her  marriage,  and  now 
she  wants  the  approval  of  the  Justice's 


36-year-old  daughter  and  34-year-old 
son.  "I'm  waiting  until  I  meet  my  hus- 
band's family  before  I  join  in  their  lives," 
she  says.  "I  imagine  they  will  be  highly 
suspicious  of  me  until  they  get  to  know 
me." 

About  her  six  newly  acquired  grand- 
children she  laughs,  "I  don't  know 
how  to  sign  their  birthday  cards." 

Cathy  wants  children  of  her  own.  She 
becomes  dewy-eyed  when  she  talks 
about  it.  "Soon,"  she  says,  waving 
crossed  fingers.  "We  want  everything  a 


marriage  can  have  in  whatever  time  we 
have.  Life  is  always  uncertain,  and  you 
never  know.  But  we  intend  to  make  our 
life  together  the  fullest,  most  complete 
one  possible — whether  it's  one  year,  ten 
years  or  twenty. 

"My  husband's  keeping  all  the  news 
clippings  on  our  marriage  so  I  can  tell 
my  grandchildren  about  it,"  Cathy 
Douglas  says.  "When  they  read  it, 
they're  going  to  look  up  at  me,  old  and 
wrinkled,  and  think,  'My  God,  she  was 
a  sport.'"  END 
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ROCKEFELLER 

continued  from  page  1 09 

Rockefeller.  You  think  it  would  be  grand 
to  be  loaded,  a  billionaire,  maybe,  what- 
ever that  means,  with  tie-lines  to  founts  of 
unimaginable  power.  How  wonderful  to  be 
properly  prepped  and  learned  and  launched ; 
to  linger  in  lofty  establishment  institutions, 
great  grandson  and  namesake  of  the  leg- 


endary bookkeeper  from  Cleveland  who 
built  an  oil  empire  and  amassed  the  world's 
most  incredible  fortune. 

But  Fortune's  hug  can  also  smother. 

Always  there  is  the  weight  of  the  Rocke- 
feller legacy,  the  inheritance  of  restraint,  of 
moderation,  of  ascetic  puritanism  (honored 
in  the  breach  as  well  as  the  observance  by 
the  assorted  descendants  of  the  first  John 
D.).  The  Rockefeller  name  opens  doors, 


obliterates  barriers,  transforms  nations, 
humbles  head  waiters,  inspires  nubile 
maidens  to  fantasy.  It  also  provokes  em- 
barrassment, crises  of  self-doubt  and  even 
the  question:  "Who  am  I,  really— me,  per- 
sonally, myself,  on  my  own?" 

In  an  embarrassed  moment,  years  ago 
when  he  lived  in  Washington,  Jay  once 
identified  himself  to  a  dry  cleaner  as  John 
Davison.  Yet  it  had  also  been  Jay  himself 
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nate  iiori-dairy  iffee  creamer.  Needs  no  refrigeration. 
Ait£Kir  aj.e  only  11  calories  in  a  level  teaspoon,  from  ^nation 


who  asked  for  the  privilege  oiii'*'' 
being  the  fourth  John  D.  Al  if'"' 
birth  he  was  named  simplj 
John.  "My  father  vefy  wisel>  (> ' 
left  the  decision  to  me  just  ir 
case  I  became,  oh  .  .  .  sojim 
sort  of  painter  who  would  havt 
jumpedoffthetopof  abuildinj  il^' 
if  he'd  been  named  John  D  n' 
Rockefeller  the  Fourth.  Wher  ii> 
I  decided  I  wanted  to  be  Johi  Wl' 
Davison  Rockefeller,  I  wrot<  il 
to  my  grandfather  and  asked 
I  could  take  the  name  ...  for ! 
have  a  tremendous  respect  foAsl"' 
the  name  and  what  it  can  d(  *™ 
and  what  it  stands  for." 


I 


t  was  this  respect  and  aware  I's' 
ness  of  the  Rockefeller  legacj  (-w 
that  prolonged  Jay's  search  foi  irto 
his  personal  as  well  as  his  other  if  2 
public  self.  And  quite  a  self  il  ifin 
is:  Tall — 6  feet,  6,' 2  inches  t(  wjl 
be  precise— with  traces  of  \\n  lie  I 
gering  adolescent  gawkiness  mioi 
tanned,  hunched  over  as  if  t(  ^'s 
get  there  sooner.  An  enormous  leB 
smile  when  he  is  pleased,  espe 
cially  giant  when  he  has  pleasec  ad- 
himself,  green  eyes  behind  i  m 
buffer  of  dark  glasses  (the  bet-l 
ter  to  see  with;  they  are  pr^l 
scription).  He  is  boyish  ant  iHes 
teasing.  He  is  poised,  confiipflio 
dent,  winningly  candid,  dis 
armingly  so.  He  is  impatient ||elp 
wary,  a  little  bit  rude,  wha 
you  might  call  egotistic  excep'iliM 
that  implies  a  satisfaction  with 
self.  Rather  it  is  a  broodinji 
self-preoccupation,  an  obsesn  litim 
sion  with  image. 

As  a  former  girl  friend  pul 
it:  "Jay  not  only  has  every- 
thing going  for  him,  he  has 
nothing  going  against  him.' 
That's  why  it's  so  difficult  fon 
him  to  find  satisfaction  in  any  m 
achievement.  Always  he  mus(j  Ai 
ask  himself:  Was  that  me  whci 
pulled  that  off?  Or  was  that  \fii 
Rockefeller?  Was  that  me  shtj 
kissed?  Or  was  that  the  bach-i  ted 
elor   billionaire?   Driven  bj) 
doubts,  yet  gifted  with  th(|«eh 
Rockefellers'  wealth  of  choice 
it  seems  almost  inevitable  thalliKii 
Jay  found  his  role  in  fighting  im 
poverty,  not  with  money,  bulj 
with  his  inner  resources. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  IV 
earns  $150  a  week  (or  did,  til 
he  took  himself  off  salary  a: 
neighborhood  counselor  in  Em 
mons  for  the  Kanawha  Courit> 
antipoverty  program  to  rur 
for  office)  plus,  of  course 
the  Internal-Revenue-Service 
only-knows-how-much  in  in- 
herited windfalls.  He  has  a  car 
a  wardrobe,  a  home  and  girls  ii 
every  key  port.  Matchinf 
Mustangs  in  Charleston,  Wesi 
Virginia  (one  convertible,  om 
hardtop);  a  Jaguar  XKE, 
bachelor  apartment  in  Man- 
hattan on  West  55th  Street 
the  Rockefeller  compound  at 
I'ocantico  Hills  (just  north  ol 
New  York  City)  for  a  play- 
ground; and,  I  ill  ho  sold  it  re- 
cently for  $1()(),()()0,  a  Ccorge 
town  (Washington,  D.C. 
house  known  unofficially  at 
"the  Jay  Rock  Candy  Moun- 
tain." If  you  are  a  Kockefeller 
you  are  mobile.  Beekmar 
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,lace  is  only  minutes  from  Jay's  hill- 
|illy  hollow. 

His  lives  overlap:  the  honeyed  ac- 
bnts   of   politicking   in  middle-class 
llharleston;    the    painful    silences  of 
Dunseling  in  Emmons  where  he  squats 
the  raw-wood  porches  of  jerrybuilt 
aacks,  their  walls  papered  with  shop- 
ng  bags  and  the  cheerful  calendars 
ttat  are  the  art  treasures  of  the  very 
loor;  the  dialogue  of  high  finance  as  a 
]imily  plane  arrives  at  the  Charleston 
rport  to  whisk  him  to  Manhattan  and 
Rockefeller  Plaza;  the  slang  and 
kughter  of  a  black-tie  party  for  an  old 
harvard  classmate,  the  Aga  Khan. 
Always   nowadays   he   manages  to 
em  himself  -  natural,  ingratiating,  to- 
\\y  at  home,  doing  pushups  on  the  liv- 
lig-room  floor,  roughhousing  with  co- 
workers' children  three  at  a  time.  "Just 
Ike  a  big  shepherd  dog,"  says  a  West 
firginia  friend.  "He  makes  friends  with 
/erybody."  Yet  always  he  seems  just  a 
little  bit  estranged,  too,  not  yet  totally 
omfortable  in  khakis  or  cashmere,  al- 
ways subject  to  criticism  whether  he 
leets  you  on  your  level  or  his  own.  He 
Sdes  the  Kanawha  County  bogs  in  his 
Land- Rover,   headquarters  near  Em- 
lons  in  a  trailer,  slops  through  the 
ludded  ruts  of  backroads  poverty  in 
kip-high  boots  .  .  .  and  sleeps  in  a  $100,- 
pOO  estate  in  the  fashionable  South  Hills 
lection  of  Charleston  with  a  manicured 
l;iwn  imported  from  Ohio  and  two  live-in 
lielp  .  .  .  because  he  knows  it  would  be 
hypocritical  for  a  Rockefeller  to  fake 
Iniddle-income  style. 

Sometimes  he  has  been  lonely.  His 
Hating  life  in  Charleston  has  been  re- 
Itrained.  Never  had  he  been  quite  so 
Bublicly  on  display.  And  cautious.  "I  ap- 
preciate privacy  and  I  enjoy  isolation," 
Pay  has  said.  "But  1  do  miss  girls." 
lirls'?  Or  a  particular  girl?  Girls,  plural, 
lit  least  until  very  lately,  as  the  young 
vomen  who  have  been  in  and  out  (re- 
luctantly out)  of  Jay  Rockefeller's  life 
ill  tell  you.  "He  is  spoiled,  absolutely 
Spoiled,"  they  mourn.  Girls  have  a  tend- 
*?ncy   to  submerge  themselves,  to  be 
liwed  by  the  Rockefeller  mystique,  to  be 
(igreeable  handmaidens  to  Jay's  Young 
rochinvar.  "What  a  girl  ought  to  do  is 
isert  herself  occasionally,"  a  wiser-in- 
lindsight  young  lady  suggested.  "Tell 
lim  off,  speak  up.  He'd  be  shocked  at 
irst,  but  I  think  he'd  find  it  refreshing." 

In  these  times,  when  a  bachelor  need 
lot  be  hand-some,  bright  or  solvent  to  be 
pursued,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
lane  of  the  world's  handsomer,  more  in- 
Itelligent  and  most  e.xtravagantly  solvent 
|young  men  were  not  courted.  Not  even 
the  White  House  has  been  immune. 
iTossed  into  a  drawer  crammed  with  dip- 
Ipings  are  two  color  photos  of  Jay  and 
iLynda  Bird  Johnson  on  horseback,  in- 
Iscribed,  "Dale  and  Roy  out  on  the  range, 
iLove  Lynda,"  souvenirs  of  a  White 
jHouse-arranged  cookout.  (When  Mrs. 
Johnson's  press  secretary  Liz  Carpenter 
called  to  invite  Jay  to  the  ranch  for  the 
weekend,  he  asked,  "Our  ranch?"  and 
she  replied,  "No,  ours.  Jay.") 

And  Jay  gets  letters.  Hundreds  of  let- 
ters. Some  of  them  young  and  fey  ...  a 
sky-blue  note  studded  with  pastel  flowers 
and  the  message,  "I  am  17  and  I  love 
spring.  I  love  spring.  I  love  SPRING." 
"I  will  be  passing  through  Charleston," 
such  letters  often  conclude.  "Passing 
through  Charleston,"  Jay  mutters. 
"There's  nowhere  you  could  possibly  be 
going  that  would  require  you  to  pass 
through  Charleston."  Pass  through  they 


do.  A  young  blonde  hopeful  from  Col- 
orado has  visited  twice.  She  told  Jay's 
housekeeper,  Hattie  Plummer,  that  she 
was  a  child  psychiatrist  wanting  to  work 
in  Emmons.  "She's  pretty.  Jay,"  Hattie 
reported.  But  Jay  had  avoided  the  child 
psychiatrist  until  one  tense  night  when 
he  came  home  to  find  her  standing  at  the 
door.  Jay  excused  himself,  retreating  to 
his  office-den  with  half  a  cantaloupe. 
"What  adventures  I  could  have  if  I 
weren't  so  restrained,"  he  teased. 

Having  bought  a  home  and  adopted  a 
state  (are  there  enough  states  to  go 
around  for  all  the  politically  ambitious 
Rockefellers  and  Kennedys?),  one  sensed 
last  summer  that  Jay  has  reached  that 
age  and  that  certain  moment  when  he 
was  ready  to  give  up  the  many  loves  for 
that  one  special  love.  For  one  thing,  his 
public  self  was  set.  "I'm  going  to  stay 
here  in  West  Virginia,"  Jay  said.  "Five 
years  ago  I  didn't  know  where  I  was. 
Now  I'm  no  longer  running  all  over  the 
place  personally,  running  away  from 
something  emotionally.  I  feel  settled." 

For  another  thing,  his  private  self  had 
taken  shape,  too.  "The  girl  who  gets  him 
is  lucky,"  said  Hattie  Plummer.  ("Don't 
believe  anything  Hattie  tells  you,"  said 
Jay.  "She  thinks  I'm  perfect.")  Hattie 
was  convinced  Jay  had  already  made  the 
choice  Sharon  Percy,  the  baby-faced 
blonde  whose  clean,  scrubbed  face  and 
pale  Lorelei  hair  are  reflected  in  the  half 
dozen  photographs  on  Jay's  desk,  includ- 
ing one  in  a  bikini.  The  two  met  when 
Sharon,  21-year-old  daughter  of  Charles 
Percy  (the  Republican  senatorial  candi- 
date in  Illinois  ),  was  working  as  a  sum- 
mer Congressional  intern  for  New  York's 
Senator  Jacob  Javits. 

It  was  Sharon  who  prepared  the  first 
dinner  ever  served  in  Jay's  newly  brick- 
and-wood-paneled  Early  American 
kitchen  last  New  Year's  Eve  -steak  and 
salad.  She  kept  rushing  out  to  ask 
"where  this  or  that  was  kept"  but  re- 
fused all  Hattie's  offers  of  help,  insisting, 
"No,  I  want  to  do  it  myself."  After  being 
graduated  from  California's  Stanford 
University  last  June,  Sharon  was  off  to 
Africa  for  a  summer  hitch  with  a  pri- 
vately run  educational  project. 

Jay  was  scrupulously  discreet,  almost 
stuffy  on  the  subject  of  his  future  wife 
the  brand  of  stuffiness  he  both  regrets 
and  approves  of.  "There's  no  one  girl 
that  has  all  the  qualities  you  want,"  he 
philosophizes.  "Some  girls  are  very  in- 
ward and  misty,  and  some  girls  are  ap- 
pealing and  outward  and  relaxed  and 
natural;  some  girls  are  very  cute  and 
bouncy,  and  some  girls  are  very  lofty 
and  elegant.  Any  of  them  can  be  appeal- 
ing .  .  .  I've  liked  girls  that  have  been 
each  of  these.  The  only  kind  of  wife  that 
makes  any  sense  is  the  one  that  you  love. 
And  if  she  happens  to  be  good  at  public 
life,  that's  tine,  and  if  she  doesn't  ...  it 
doesn't  make  that  much  difference  be- 
cause you  love  her."  Though  Jay  refused 
to  be  more  specific,  a  family  spokesman 
confided  that  none  of  the  Rockefellers 
would  be  surprised  if  an  engagement  an- 
nouncement were  soon  to  come,  perhaps 
even  before  these  words  appear  in  print. 

For  Jay,  the  past  two  years  in  the  pov- 
erty program  have  been  painful,  some- 
times devastating.  And  therefore  highly 
rewarding.  "I  get  sick  every  time  I  look 
at  your  face,"  an  ego-wounded  citizen  of 
Emmons  cried  out  at  a  community  meet- 
ing. Jay  feels  such  taunts  are  not  aimed 
at  himself,  the  Rockefeller,  but  rather,  at 
Jay,  the  neighborhood  worker.  "They're 
suspicious  of  all  outsiders  and  all  last 


ha§  slowed  down  to  den  mother 
and  your  go-go  has  gone-gone, 
shake  him  up  a  little. 

Show  him  what  wild  is  all  about. 
With  this  uninhibited  festive 
goody.  An  Uncle  Ben's  iiOngj 
Grains  Wild  Ripe 
production.  ^ 


names  ...  so  I  don't  get  any  special  sus- 
picions. Yes,  people  have  cursed  me  up 
and  down.  When  you  go  in  to  bring  so- 
cial change,  you're  not  going  to  win  a 
popularity  contest.  You  break  up  peo- 
ple's lives."  The  hostility  of  Emmons,  he 
feels,  would  be  aimed  at  anyone  who 
came  trying  to  shake  its  complacency. 
To  be  hated  for  yourself  is  halfway  to 


being  loved  for  yourself.  At  least  Jay  is 
sure  it  is  the  man  and  not  the  name  they 
strike  out  at.  And  there  are  also  reassur- 
ing signs  that  gratitude  and  appreciation 
and  maybe  even  something  like  love  is 
building  in  Emmons  for  their  very  spe- 
cial neighborhood  worker.  There  are  the 
silver  cuff  links,  a  Christmas  present, 
paid  for  by  contributions  (continued) 
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ROCKEFELLER  continued 

of  a  penny  or  two  from  the  Emmons 
children.  The  new  library  building  is 
called  Rockefeller  Center,  and  the  new 
ball  field  is  named  for  Jay.  Also  there  is 
the  matter  of  that  incredible  primary 
landslide  last  spring. 

"I've  discovered  you  can't  get  any- 
thing accomplished  in  West  Virginia 
without  a  political  base,"  Jay  decided  as 
he  announced  his  candidacy  for  the  State 
House  of  Delegates. 
After  acting  like  a  Dem- 
ocrat most  of  his  life, 
Jay,  formerly  a  regis- 
tered Republican  ("I 
registered  as  a  Repub- 
lican to  vote  for  Uncle 
Nelson"),  officially  de- 
serted the  G.O.P.  and 
went  on  to  rack  up  the 
highest  vote  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  county  primary, 
coming  in  first  among 
60  candidates  who  were 
running  for  a  spot  in  the 
November  general  elec- 
tions. No  one  cried  car- 
petbagger either— a  trib- 
ute, Jay  feels,  to  aware- 
ness of  his  almost  two 
years  of  effort  in  Em- 
mons. 

Disenchantment  with 
homegrown  politicos 
was  also  a  factor.  "At 
least  we  know  he  isn't  in 
it  for  the  money,"  one 
constituent  explained. 
"He's  too  rich  to  be  cor- 
rupt," another  reasoned. 
"We've  tried  every- 
thing else,  why  not  a 
Rockefeller,"  said  a 
third.  "Given  the  sorry 
state  of  West  Virginia 
politics,"  still  another 
voter  remarked,  "there's 
nothing  we  need  more  in 
the  House  of  Delegates 
than  an  expert  on  Far 
Eastern  affairs." 


Japan  was  very  good  for  that."  For  three 
years  he  taught  English  and  studied 
Japanese.  His  students  remember  him  as 
"Daddy  Long  Legs."  During  winters  in 
an  unhealed  boarding  house,  he  took  to 
smoking  a  pipe  "to  keep  at  least  one 
hand  warm." 

Jay  had  finished  his  fourth  year  at 
Harvard  and  a  grueling  stretch  at  Yale 
in  the  Air  Force's  Chinese  Language  pro- 
gram when  he  decided  to  relax  with  a 
summer  at  the  Peace  Corps  in  Washing- 


ears  to  snag  so  beautiful  and  eligible  a 
billionaire,  amused  him.  Not  keen  for 
mob  scenes — he  prefers  beautiful  girls, 
one  at  a  time— Jay  partied.a  little  and 
dated  a  lot,  was  casual  host  to  a  non- 
stop stream  of  friends  around  the  pool  of 
the  townhouse  he  shared  with  a  dashing 
Philadelphia  Main  Line  bachelor  and 
even  threw  one  of  those  be-pushed-into- 
the-pool-with-your-clothes-on  bashes. 

All  summer  Jay  brooded  over  the  fu- 
ture, torn  between  his  academic  plans 
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On  May  3rd  in  a  fit  of  temper 

John  told  his  fiancee  she  must 

choose  between  him  and  her 

love  for  her  Le  Sueur  very  young 

small  early  peas.  (Ttie  delicate  little  peas 
that  rival  the  petits  pois  of  France  in  flavor) 


t  was  far  to  the  East 
that  Jay  Rockefeller  be- 
gan his  search  for  him- 
self. And  it  was  as  a 
sober  beanpole  of  a 
scholar  in  a  baggy  Jap- 
anese kimono,  break- 
fasting on  a  "few  sips  of 
tea,"  dining  (and  losing 
2-5  pounds,)  on  a  diet  of 
rice,  fish  and  bean  curd 
that  theworldgotits  first 
impression  of  a  fourth 
John  D.  "The  Rocke- 
feller who  lives  on  $27  a 
month,"  marveled  one 
Sunday  supplement  ac- 
count of  Jay  "going  na- 
tive." There  was  gos.sip  about  the  Rocke- 
feller clan's  ascetic  young  rebel  and  a 
rumor  Jay  was  studying  Zen. 

Actually,  it  was  logical  and  not  at  all 
rebellious  for  young  Jay  to  be  in  .Japan. 
Far  Eastern  affairs  have  been  a  life-long 
inU;reflt  of  his  father,  oldest  of  the  five 
Rockefeller  brother«,  and  tlie  Orient  was 
a  focus  of  Jay'«  studies  at  Harvard.  But 
he'd  become  restless  there  in  his  third 
year.  A  prep-school  background  such  as 
Exeter's  "can  get  some  boys  through  the 
first  year  with  no  effort  at  all  .  .  .  i  nr-i 
had  too  much  confi<lcnce.  I  wasn't  co  ; - 
()S  with  anything.  I  realized  f 
l"d  a  thorough   ihakinK,  and 


ton.  He  was  promptly  named  special  as- 
sistant to  then  director  Sargent  Shriver, 
and  put  in  charge  of  recruiting,  an  execu- 
tive role  far  beyond  his  age  or  experience. 
"But  I  would  have  done  the  same 
thing,"  a  Peace  Corps  associate  con- 
ceded. "Rockefeller  was  a  very  useful 
name."  Jay,  he  noted,  "resented  being 
used"  and  asked  to  be  demoted  to  oflficcr 
in  charge  of  the  Philippines  desk,  a  job 
of  lower  rank  but  "more  in  the  guts  of 
the  o|  cration."  His  colleagues  were  im- 
Mf  '^s'  I  by  his  Kelf-demf)tion  as  well  as 
f!'  lj;i!.'llinK  "f  sticky  problems  in  the 
!'!  'i;;|)iii<s'  grr)up.  Status-hungry  hosl- 
'       ,  v/li'/  prad ir-ally  stood  on  their 


and  his  new  passion  for  the  activist  po- 
litical life.  "He  was  fascinated  with  being 
so  close  to  the  seat  of  power,"  an  associ- 
ate remembers.  One  symptom  of  the  in- 
decision was  a  sudden  impulse  to  join  the 
Army.  Jay  and  another  Peace  Corps 
graduate,  Ray  Lemontaine  (now  at- 
tached to  the  Rockefeller  office  in  New 
Yorkj,  got  to  discussing  how  each  had 
missed  military  .service.  "We  decided  if 
you  gotta  go,  you  might  as  well  go  with 
the  best.  And  the  best  was  the  Sju'cial 
I"'orc('s  the  Green  Berets.  So  we 
march<'d  down  to  the  Post  Office  to  enlist 
on  our  lunch  hour."  Th(!  recruiting  offi- 
c<ir  was  terribly  excited:  two  hot  pros- 


pects, both  speaking  Chinese,  Jay  fluent 
in  Japanese.  But  they  were  rejected: 
Ray  because  he  was  a  year  too  old;  Jay, 
half  an  inch  too  tall.  Academia  lost, 
too.  Jay  had  decided  to  remain  in  Wash- 
ington, and  he  wanted  a  taste  of  the  true 
bureaucratic  agency.  A  move  to  the 
State  Department  was  totally  disen- 
chanting. Undecided  again,  Jay  consid- 
ered moving  to  California  with  the  Pov- 
erty Program  for  work  in  that  state 
among  Mexican-Americans. 

Jay  won't  admit  it, 
but  even  then  he'd  been 
bitten  by  the  political 
bug.  He  needed  "grass 
ro^ts"  experience  in 
America.  Because  his 
best  friend  and  most  in- 
fluential adviser  at  the 
Peace  Corps,  Charles  Pe- 
terson, happened  to  be 
from  West  Virginia  and 
urgedhimtoconsiderAp- 
palachia.  West  Virginia 
it  was.  Just  like  that. 

Tie  first  days  were 
long  and  grim.  He  lived 
in  a  shabby  hotel  room 
(not  Charleston's  "best" 
hotel— that  would  be 
unseemly  for  a  billion- 
aire social  worker)  and 
was  suspect  to  his  col- 
leagues. Assigned  to 
Emmons,  he  found  his 
work  "terribly  slow  and 
very  frustrating.  You 
have  got  to  prove  your- 
self with  people  who 
have  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  all  their  lives  by 
people  who  look  exactly 
like  you  and  have  said 
exactly  the  same  things." 

Emmons  has  learned 
to  trust  its  now-cele- 
brated neighborhood 
worker.  And  Jay  has 
learned  "that  in  solving 
problems  it's  not  the 
rightness  of  ideas  that's 
of  primary  importance. 
It's  the  ability  to  per- 
suade people  of  the 
rightness.  .  .  ."  At  first 
some  Emmonites  may 
have  had  fantasies  of  a 
trainload  of  Rockefeller 
money  arriving  to  trans- 
form their  lives.  But  as 
one  hill  countryman  re- 
marked after  meeting 
Jay,  "Even  if  you  were 
one  of  the  Rockefellers 
with  money,  young  man, 
you  couldn't  do  any- 
thing to  help  the.se  peo- 
ple." 

Jay's  personal  phi- 
lanthropies—a braille 
typewriter,  a  college  scholarshij)  have 
been  few  and  anonymous.  He  is  deter- 
mined to  give  what  he  considers  a 
greater  gift:  a  faith  in  and  understanding 
of  self-help.  Funds  for  community  proj- 
ects come  from  rummage  sales,  a  turkey 
shoot,  and  that  carnival  where  one  of  the 
biggest  moneymakers  was  a  booth  with 
the  sign  "two  throws  for  a  dime,"  sap- 
ping wet  sponges  for  ammunition  and 
Jay  Rockefeller's  face  for  a  target. 

The  people  of  Emmons  cannot  begin 
to  conceive  of  the  meaning  of  Rockefeller 
wealth.  Bui  Jay  has  never  tried  to  play 
))oor.  He  shows  them  jjictures  of  Pocan- 
tico  Mills.  They've  been  to  his  Charles- 
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home.  They  know  a  family  plane  may 
le  to  pick  him  up  when  there  is  New 
l  ork  business  to  tend  to.  He  has  tele- 
•honed  from  Manhattan— "called  peo- 
ile  who've  never  even  had  an  out-of- 
ounty  call.  They  are  probably  some- 
s-hat awed  by  it,"  Jay  c-onc*ded.  "They're 
•robably  somewhat  amazed  by  me  and 
•robably  still  wonder  what  the  hell  I'm 
loing  here,  but  many  more  of  my  friends 

0  New  York  wonder  what  the  hell  I'm 
loing  here." 

\Miat  Jay  seems  to  be  doing  there  is 
ligging  in- 

He  bought  a  home,  a  16-acre  estate  for 
k-hich  he  paid  $75,000,  and  he  has  put  a 
lUge  hunk  of  money  into  redesigning  the 
Dodest  five-room  house,  building  up  the 
ide  of  the  hill  to  extend  his  back>-ard 
jid  ca.'\ing  out  a  pleasant  apartment  in 
be  h;i. side  beneath  the  garage  for  Hattie 
jid  Albert  Plummer,  his  staff.  He  lives 
lot  like  a  millionaire  but  like  a  man  who 
«ms  maybe  $100,000.  He  dresses  in 
±akis,  a  lumberjacket  and  bus-driver 
"blues."  He's  invested  in  Charleston's 
iro  ftwtball  club,  "The  Rockets,"  and 
rhen  he  showed  up  for  the  first  board 
Kieting,  the  chief  sports  writer  for  the 
'karlrston  (}<iu1tc  mistook  him  for  the 
ilumber. 

Jay  "s  "E\-er>Tnan"  fatigues  also  proved 
nisleading  when  he  went  to  buy  his  Land- 
Wer.  "Name,  please,"  said  the  sales- 

•  rk.  "John  D.  Rockefeller  Fourth," 
.  :  Iny.  "You  must  be  kidding,"  the 

ipped,  but  was  finally  persuaded 
.    t  ,1  the  name.  "Salan.  ?"  the  clerk 
:  linued.  At  that  point  Jay  was  earn- 
$1  a  year,  and  he  stammered.  The 

•  rk  tore  up  the  contract.  One  of  Jay's 
.agues.  Bill   Miller,  more  embar- 

--o*^  than  Jay  by  the  incident,  inter- 
eiied  and  established  Jay's  credit. 

Miller,  who  doubles  as  a  burly  defen- 
ive  linebacker '  is,  grew  up 

1  a  pii\ ert y-(.T;,  .  iw  of  .\p- 
Mlachia  and  though  he  hnds  it  impossi- 

to  fully  comprehend  Rockefeller 
th,  be  is  not  awed  by  it.  "Here,  go 
"et  yourself  a  hairrut,"  he  once  urged  his 
frirad,  and  h.inded  Jay  a  $1  bill. 

vV 

'  >  ben  Bill  and  two  of  his  indigent 
■ommunity  leaders  found  it  necessar>'  to 
it  New  York  on  business.  Jay  insisted 
>  jnk  at  his  folks'  ■  ~ly 
■rr.  .ating  the  Beve.'  .  .y 
:ne  event.  Miller  de»».r)t<e»  n  in  his 
y  drawl.  "They  were  expecting  us 
vben  we  pulled  up  in  the  taxi  at  One 
Seekman  Place.  There  was  the  doorman 
n  his  uniform  with  brass  buttons  like  the 
^*eanut  mi  the  Planter's  Peanut  bag.  .\nd 
inother  domnan  took  our  bags."  The 
nan  who  answ»ed  the  door  was  ver>- 
distinguished  "and  I  wasn't  sure  was 
hat  the  butlo-  or  was  that  Jay's  dad. 
The  place  was  full  of  treasures.  One  of  us 

t icked  up  this  little  frog  from  about 
.('>;»  B.C.,  and  you  could  see  Jay  was 
aii.:ir.g  we  rr.igh:  drop  it."  Jay's  mother 
oined  tr.e  g.-v-u;.'  next  morning  at  break- 
as:t  "We  thought  we  were  eating  alone, 
«  we  hadn't  bothered  putting  shoes  on," 
BiL  Miller  grins.  Blanchene  Rockefeller 
seened  undisrurbed.  Like  any  mother, 
confided  to  her  guests  how  worried 
was  "becatae  Jay  just  doesn't  eat 
?i»oug:h."  Not  eating  enough  is  an  old 
Appalachian  tradition.  "I  wouldn't 
*WT>\"  one  of  her  guests  assured  her. 
*Jay  can  affwd  to  eat  if  he  wants  to." 
The  orderly  routine  of  Jay's  Emmons- 
ted  existence  ended  when  he  became 
candidate  for  office.  He  is  annoyed  at 
criticism  that  greeted  his  switch  in 
alkfianoe,  but  insists  that  the 


Rockefeller  clan  is  not  particularly  dis- 
turbed. "It's  not  the  party  that  matters 
most,  "  he  says,  "it's  that  I  have  dec-ided 
to  enter  public  service,  and  thai  they  ap- 
prove of."  He  gave  up  his  $6,400  salar>' 
to  ptiTsue  the  $1  ,SOO-a-year  political  job, 
but  continued  to  divide  his  time  between 
Emmons  and  the  campaign  and  summer 
seminars  with  a  professorial  expert  in 
West  Virginia  affairs.  He  addressed 
absolutely  anyone  who  in\ited  him, 
haunted  factor>'  entrances  shaking  hands, 
judged  beautj'  contests  and  pinched  pen- 
nies. "No  posters,  no  secretarj- .  .  .  I'm 
my  own  P.R  man.  I'm  going  out  of  my 
way  to  keep  costs  low.  They  would  just 
love  to  accuse  me  of  bu\-ing  the  election." 

Jay  doesn't  sleep  much.  He  is  up  at  7, 
works  an  hour  before  breakfast,  has 
juic-e,  n^ilk,  five  strips  of  bacon,  and 
scTambled  eggs  at  the  glass-topped  table 
on  the  terrace  with  one  end  of  a  Princess 
telephone  hanging  at  his  ear.  He  sweet- 
talks  Charleston's  best  piano  tuner  into 
taking  on  the  Emmons  commimity  piano 
for  a  fraction  of  his  usual  fee  (".\nd  when 
you  get  a  chance  you  might  stop  by  and 
tune  my  piano  here" ).  He  nags  a  state 
offic-ial  about  pa\ing  a  road  that's  long 
been  promised.  He  debates  hiring  a  pub- 
licity man  to  promote  the  Charleston 
RcK-kets  (."West  Virginia  needs  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of.  The  Rockets  are  a 
winning  team"  i. 
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-is  bc»okshelves  are  revealing  but,  for 
the  moment,  neglected.  There  is  the 
China  section;  The  Seducer' g  Cookbook; 
the  classic  Stuarl  LUtle  ("It  was  given  to 
me  by  a  pretty  girl"^;  a  treatise  C)n  pre- 
marital chastity  ("My  mother  asked  me 
to  read  it  to  see  if  it  »-as  right  for  my 
sixteen-year-old  sister"  ;  and  The  Rocke- 
fcUer  BUliii'm  by  Jules  .\beb  ("I  haven't 
read  it,  but  I  love  that  title"  .,  .\bels' 
botik  is  in<-(ribed:  "To  Jay  »ith  best 
wishes  and  confidence  that  you  will  use 
your  billion  wisely."  It's  a  forger.-.  Jay 
notes,  perpetrated  by  one  of  his  cousins. 

Jay  misses  New  York.  "I  am  essen- 
tially a  big-city  boy,  and  when  I  go  there 
I  live  a  ver>-  full  New  York  life,"  he  says. 
"But  it's  ver>-  strange.  When  I  first  used 
to  go  back  to  New  York  from  Charles- 
ton, I  was  ci>ing  to  get  there.  Now  it's 
just  the  opposite.  When  I  go  to  New 
York  and  spend  a  few  days,  I  really  look 
forward  to  coming  back  here.  The  air  is 
clean.  The  people  are  relaxed,  naturaL 
The  girls  are  beautiful. 

"I  love  these  people.  I've  made  a  com- 
mitment to  them,  and  they've  made  an 
enormous  commitment  to  me.  My  com- 
mitment here  is  exciting.  I  think  of  what 
I'm  going  to  be  doing  in  the  next  few 
years,  and  I  absolutely  glow,  no,  not 
glow,  I  have  a  tremendous  sense  of  ex- 
citement. They  say  that  nineij-  percent 
erf  .\merican  men  when  you  ask  them 
'.Are  you  happy  with  what  you're  doing?' 
say  no.  But  I'm  absolutely  one  of  the  ten 
pCTcent.  What  I  have  here  in  West  Vir- 
ginia is  what  a  man  needs  more  than 
an>nhing  ...  a  sense  that  what  he's  do- 
ing is  important  and  a  chance  to  do 
something  of  real  value." 

Then,  at  his  desk,  he  set  aside  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  ("I've  just  starred 
subsaibing;  I  want  to  learn  more  about 
the  financial  world"  )  and  jumped  up  to 
seize  a  pfle  of  photographs.  He  asked: 

"Which  of  these  pictures  do  you  like 
best?" 

John  D.  Rockefeller  TX  shuflSed 
through  a  dozen  faces  of  John  D.  RcK-ke- 
felier  R*— Johnny,  the  matinee  idol: 
J.D.,  stem  and  troubled  leader;  John 
vour  earnest  insurance  (continued) 


IOf  course.  Everyone  agrees!  Dessert  without  Reddi-Wip  is  like  a  Roman 
without  his  toga.  Silly  looking.  Topless  desserts  are  taboo!  Cover  bare 
pies,  cakes,  puddings  with  Reddi-Wip,  the  real  whipped  cream.  The 
^  finest  and  freshest  because  it  comes  from  a  dairy  right  near  you. 
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Send  for  the  world's 
greatest  toy  catalog 


CHILD  REVS  WORXD 


1M8  toys  and  togs,  640  books  and 
records  .  .  .  many  our  own  origi- 
nals and  exclusive  imports  .  .  . 

Send  for  the  latest  issue  of  our 
famous  144  page  catalog  of  tivo 
ttiousand  delights.  Please  enclose 
25C  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 

^  FA-O  Write  Dept.  U 

.^■M'HVI.'ATUry  755  riftb  Ave.  at  SBtll  St 

Please  send  me  your  new  Toy  &  Tog  Catalog. 
I  enclose  25  c  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 

Same  __— 


Please  Print 


Address . 


City. 


.  State . 


.  Zip  Code . 


How  to  tell  her 
about  menstruation? 
The  easiest  way! 

Let  our  Kotex  Introductor\-  Kit  be 
your  guide.  Each  kit  contains:  two 
bright  and  informative  booklets  for  her 
— facts  she  should  know  before  her  11th 
birthday,  a  helpful  Mother's  pamphlet 
for  j-ou,  a  petite  Miss  Deb  belt,  a  dainty 
Bikini  napikin  holder,  and  a  whole  as- 
sortment of  Kotex  napkins,  Lticluding 
the  slimmer  Miss  Deb  napkins  for  be- 
ginners only.  The  kit  costs  just  ?2.00. 
To  order,  mail  the  coupon  below. 

MIOTMES  HELPFUl  PHODUtT  FSOK  lill«B£nT-CL«.l!IC 

I    Miss  Marion  Jones,  KimberlT<'lark  Corp. 

Edacational  Dept.,  Box  oU,  Dept.  LH  116 
I    Xeenwh,  Wisconsiii  54956 

j    Please  send  me  the  Kot*x  Introdnctory  Kit. 

!    My  check  or  money  orderforSiOOisenclosed. 

j    iMy  daughter's  age  is  1 

I    Name  —  

I 


Address— 


I  City- 


please  allow  fou\ 

Arailable  in  Continental  U.S.A.  only 


■lai-e  Zip- 

ee*s  for  defrverj- 
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ROCKEFELLER  continued 

salesman;  Rock  the  granite-hewn  line- 
backer; patrician  Jack;  Jay  the  soulful 
poet.  From  this  handful  of  glossy  9x12 
images  he  would  have  to  choose  the  most 
politically  compelling,  the  face  most 
likely  to  launch  a  landslide  in  his  bid 
for  the  House  of  Delegates  seat. 

Joking  and  nonchalant  at  first,  then 
deeply  serious,  as  if  the  election's  out- 
come could  hinge  on  this  one  decision,  he 
fixed  first  one  face  and  then  the  next 


with  a  merciless  eye.  "That's  wonder- 
ful ...  if  you  happen  to  like  teeth,"  he 
dismissed  one  photo.  "Now  that  one 
looks  like  the  photographer  just  hap- 
pened to  interrupt— of  course,  interrup- 
tion does  imply  activity." 

He  considered,  then  rejected:  "Too 
posed."  He  groaned.  "That  chin.  Oh, 
that  chin.  Yes,  I  suppose  that  one's  not 
bad  .  .  .  but  it's  weak.  It's  negative.  It 
ought  to  be  a  positive  expression.  Well, 
now  that's  a  rather  capitalistic  look  .  .  . 
but  I  suppose  that's  all  right.  I  do  want 


to  look  managerial,  don't  I?  Yes,  that  one 
does  look  concerned  .  .  .,but  maybe, 
overly  concerned,  pessimistic.  ..." 

Rockefeller,  they  were  saying,  couldn't 
lose  in  this  Democratic  stronghold  even 
if  he  were  a  Republican.  And  it  was  only 
a  photograph,  to  be  reduced  to  the  size 
of  the  buffalo  on  a  nickel  and  printed  on 
a  wallet-size  campaign  card.  Yet  Jay 
kept  on  brooding  and  searching— search- 
ing for  his  most  appealing  image,  still  not 
altogether  convinced  the  people  would 
accept  him  for  himself.  END 


FLIP... BROIL  A. STEAK!     FLIP... BAKE  A  PIE! 


Just  a  flip  of  the  wrist,  and  your  new  Toastmaster 
oven-broiler  flips  over  from  a  broiler  to  an  oven. 

Here's  a  2-in-l  appliance  that  acts  like  a  $300 
stove.  It  broils  with  radiant  heat,  and  bakes  with 
convectional  heat  (just  plain  hot  air).  Two  different 
kinds  of  cooking,  two  different  kinds  of  heat.  So  for 
baking  cookies  or  pies  or  pizza,  this  Toastmaster 
oven-broiler  keeps^the  heated  air  inside.  But  in  the 
broil  position,  it  lets  heated  air  escape,  lets  radiant 
heat  expertly  broil  your  steaks,  chops,  TV  dinners 
or  hors  d'oeuvres.  Very  ingenious. 

Look  inside 

Slide  out  the  two-position  baking  or  broiling  tray, 
with  its  chrome-wire  rack  and  heat-resistant  glass 
door,  and  look  inside.  As  in  a  $300  stove,  you'll 
see  a  neat,  sheathed,  self-cleaning  heating  element 
insteari  of  hard-to-clean,  open  wire  coils. 

And  see  the  brilliantly  bright  inside  finish?  This 


isn't  done  just  for  Show.  It's  really  done  to  reflect 
heat  (and  to  be  easy  to  clean!).  Engineers  say, 
things  built  to  work  better,  look  better. 

Look  at  the  end 

That's  a  permanent  cooking  guide  you  see  on  the 
end-panel  of  this  splendid  broiler-oven.  It  suggests 
temperatures  for  broiling  or  baking  all  sorts  of  delici- 
ous treats.  And  the  knob  in  the  center  is  an  automatic 
thermostat  control— just  like  on  an  electric  stove— 
for  heat-settings  all  the  way  from  200°  to  475°. 

Look  again.  Inside  and  out.  Buy  one  and  bake 
something.  Then  flip  it  over  and  broil  something. 
Enjoy  it.  Compared  to  other  broilers,  this  is  really 
a  wonder  to  own,  a  beauty  to  give.  Model  5231. 

It's  the  same  with  all  fine  Toastmaster  products. 


Doesn't  someone  you  know  deserve  a 
Toastmaster  oven-broiler?  (Don't  you?) 


TOnSTMHSTER' 


TOASTMASTER  DIVISION 


McGRAW  EDISON  COMPANY  •  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 


ToMtof*  •  Coffee  Maker«  .  Fry  Pans  •  Broilor»  .  irons  .  WafTle  Bakors  .  Hair  Dryers  •  Mixers  •  Blenders  •  Can  Openers  •  Hair  Clippers 

Vibrator*  .  Shoe  Polishers  .  Power  Tools  •  Fans  •  Heaters  •  Humidifiers 
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RECIPE  INDEX 

Here  is  a  handy  listing  of  recipes  appear 
ing  in  this  issue,  including  thos^  from  th 
Journal   kitchens    and  advertisements 


BEVERAGES 

CofTec  for  a  Crowd,  page  143. 

Hot  Spicfd  Tomato  Juice,  page  li!t. 

BREADS 

Macadamia  Nut  Cheese  Biscuits,  page  142. 
Orange- Walnut  Muffins,  page  130. 
Puntipkin  Bcnyas,  page  124. 
Quick  Cheese  Bread,  page  143 

CAKES 

Orange-Butter  Frosted  Cake,  page  145. 
DESSERTS 

Baker's  Double  Rich  Fudge  Chocolate  Frost 

page  129. 
Candy  Crumb  Crust,  page  16. 
Cherry-Vanilla  Pie,  page  126. 
Chocolate-Mint  Pie,  page  126. 
Glacfe  Orange  Cream  Tart,  page  144. 
Latticed  Pie  Crust,  page  16. 
Lemon-Orange  Pie,  page  126. 
Love  Fluff  with  Tiny  Kisses,  page  144. 
Mod  Prunes,  page  124. 
Orange-Butter  Frosted  Cake,  page  145. 
Pumpkin  Pie,  page  132. 
Pumpkin  Pie  Filling,  page  16. 
Tomato  Soup  Pudding,  page  124. 
World's  Quickest  Holiday  Pie,  page  127. 
ENTREES 

Barbecued  Chicken  in  Clay,  page  136. 
Birds  in  Clay,  page  136. 
Boeuf  Bourguignon,  page  145. 
Chicken  Breasts  en  Argile,  page  136. 
Chinese  Roast  Duck,  page  136. 
Chinese  Roast  Pork,  page  139. 
Festive  Turkey  with  Wild  Rice,  page  175. 
Girl  Friday  Casserole,  page  124. 
Half-Moon  Ham  Pies,  page  144. 
Ham  and  Eggs,  page  130. 
Heavenly  Ribs,  page  124. 
Island  Steak  Tartar,  page  140. 
Korean  Barbecue  Steak,  page  142. 
Mexican  Chicken  Mole  in  Clay,  page  1S8. 
Oversized  Chicken  Pie,  page  143. 
Sauerkucken,  page  136. 
Shew-Opp,  page  136. 
Turkey  Kincaid,  page  138. 
Turkey  with  Avocado,  page  124. 
Wee  Birdie  in  a  Parcel,  page  138. 
Wish-Bone  Creamy  Onion  Halibut  Bake, 
page  135. 

FISH 

Abalone,  page  140. 

Hawaiian  Sea  "Anemones,"  page  141. 
Shrimps,  page  139. 

Wish-Bone  Creamy  Onion  Halibut  Bake, 
page  135. 

FRUIT 

Mod  Prunes,  page  124. 

Planters  Fresh  Pineapple,  page  139. 

HORS  D'OEUVRES 

Carrots  and  Bamboo  Shoots,  page  140. 

Chinese  Roast  Pork,  page  139. 

Crisp  Vermicelli  or  Wonton,  page  142. 

Curried  Meat  Turnovers,  page  141. 

Hawaiian  Sea  "Anemones,"  page  141. 

Hors  d'Oeuvres  Tray,  page  141. 

Island  Steak  Tartar,  page  140. 

Korean  Equinox  Hors  d'Oeuvres,  page  139. 

Lomi  Lomi  Cherry  Tomatoes,  page  142. 

Macadamia  Nut  Cheese  Biscuits,  page  1 12. 

Planter's  Fresh  Pineapple,  page  139. 

Puu  Puus  Tray,  page  139. 

Raw  Vegetables  on  Ice,  page  144. 

MEAT 

Barbecued  Chicken  in  Clay,  page  136. 
Birds  in  Clay,  page  136. 
Boeuf  Bourgaignon,  page  145. 
Chicken  Breasts  en  Argile,  page  136. 
Chinese  Roast  Duck,  page  136. 
Chinese  Roast  Pork,  page  139. 
Curried  Meat  Turnovers,  pageJ41 
Festive  Turkey  with  Wild  Rice,  page  175 
Half-Moon  Ham  Pies,  page  144. 
Ham  and  Eggs,  page  130. 
Heavenly  Ribs,  page  124. 
Island  Steak  Tartar,  page  140. 
Korean  Barbecue  Steak,  page  142. 
Mexican  Chicken  Mole  in  Clay,  page  138. 
Oversized  Chicken  Pie,  page  143. 
SauerkUcken,  page  136. 
Shew-Opp,  page  136 
Turkey  Kincaid,  page  138. 
Turkey  with  Avocado,  page  124. 
Wee  Birdie  in  a  Parcel,  page  138. 
PASTAS 

Crisp  Vermicelli  or  Wonton,  page  142. 
Dirty  Rice,  page  124. 
Homemade  Noodles,  page  124. 
Pilau  for  Divali,  page  124. 
Rice  au  Gratin,  page  138. 

SALAD 

Cranberry  Candles,  page  131. 
O !()!()!  Salad,  page  124. 
Spinach  Salad,  page  143. 

SANDWICHES 

Almond  Chickwiches,  page  130. 
Cucumber  Dillwichcs,  page  130. 
Hot  Chutney  Loaf,  page  130. 

SAUCES 

Duck  Sauce,  page  140. 
Madeira  Sauce  for  Ham,  page  144. 
Saucery  for  Pasta,  page  124. 
Spicy  Sweet-Sour  Sauce,  page  140. 

SOUPS 

Acapulco  Bean  Soup,  page  130, 
Philosopher's  ("howder,  page  130. 
Sudden  Soup,  page  130. 

VEGETABLES 

Carrots  and  Bamboo  Shoots,  page  140. 
Creamed  Rutabaga,  page  124. 
Kim  ('hee,  page  142. 
Lomi  l^)mi  ('hcrry  Tomatoes,  page  142. 
Pickli'd  Cabbage,  page  142. 
INiHchi'd  ('ucumhiTH,  page  144. 
Kaw  V(>|(etal)li*H  on  ice.  page  111. 
Zurchlni-and-( 'orn  CaHmToTi',  page  143. 
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A  Classic  Tale  by 
TRUMAN  CAPOTE 


Christ- Child  Legends 
by  PHYLLIS 
McGINLEY 


CHRISTMis  IS  LOVE,  BY  JOAN  WALSH  ANGLUND 


AN  EX'^tORNRV*  OPPORTUNITY 

[OR  BOOK  LOVERS  WITH  CHILDREN  AND/OR  GRANDCHILDREN  . . . 


to  Spend  many  joyful  hours  with 
CHRISTOPHER  ROBIN... 


KANGA 
[and  ROO] 


and,  of  course, 
PIGLET.. 


:^  Pooh  language  for  'It  doesn't  happen  very  often"  ^ 


As  a  demonstration  of  the  valuable  Book-Dividends 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  members  regularly  receive 


The  Sooper-Pooh  Package 

fx3r  ^1  [retail  prices  total  $21.96] 

THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  YOU  SIMPLY  AGREE  TO  PURCHASE  THREE  CLUB  CHOICES  WITHIN 
A  YEAR  AT  THE  MEMBERS'  PRICES,  WHICH  AVERAGE  20<'o  BELOW  THE  RETAIL  PRICES 


THE  POOH  LIBRARY 

Complete  in  four  volumes 

.II  that  A.  A.  Milne  ever  wrote  about  POOH,  plus 
11  the  famous  drawings  by  Ernest  H.  Shepard,  in 
handsome  edition  designed  by  Warren  Chappell. 


rmnie-the-Pooh:  Christopher  Robin  and  Pooh  and 
all  their  friends  having  wonderful  times  getting 
in  and  out  of  trouble.  More  than  100  illustrations. 

he  House  at  Pooh  Comer  More  adventures  for 
Christopher  Robin,  Pooh,  Piglet,  Eeyore,  Owl, 
Kanga,  Little  Roo,  and  their  new  friend,  Tigger. 
More  than  100  illustrations. 

When  We  Were  Very  Young:  44  little  poems,  in- 
cluding the  one  about  the  three  foxes  "who  didn't 
wear  stockings,  and  they  didn't  wear  sockses." 
More  than  125  illustrations. 

low  We  Are  Six:  5  stories  in  verse  that  have  en- 
deared themselves  to  so  many  readers  one  cannot 
imagine  what  the  world  would  be  like  without 
them.  Over  150  illustrations. 


THE  POOH  RECORDINGS 

Read  by  Maurice  Evans 

RECORD  NO.  1 

Winnie-the-Pooh:  In  which  we  are  introduced  to 
VVinnie-the-Pooh,  some  bees,  and  the  stories 
begin. 

Winnie-the-Pooh  Goes  Visiting:  Wirmie-the-Pooh's 
visit  to  Rabbit's  home  turns  into  a  near-disaster. 

Winnie-the-Pooh  Goes  Hunting:  Whether  one 
knows  a  Wizzle  from  a  Woozle  is  important. 
Pooh  and  Piglet  discuss  the  subject  with  much 
intensity. 

RECORD  NO.  2 

Eeyore  loses  a  Tail:  Poor  Eeyore  is  rather  de- 
pressed about  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
his  tail  until  Pooh  finds  it  for  him  in  a  most  un- 
usual place. 

The  Heffalump:  Catching  Heftalumps  in  a  Cunning 
Trap  is  quite  tricky  and  has  unexpected  results. 

Eeyore  Has  o  Birthday:  Gifts  of  a  burst  balloon  and 
a  pot  to  put  things  in"  make  Eeyore  very  happy. 


BEST  WAY  TO  KEEP  FROM  MISSING  NEW  BOOKS  YOU  WANT  TO  READ 


e.mbership  in  the  Book-or-:he-.Mor.:h  Club 
is  a  certain  way  to  keep  from  missing, 
ough  oversight  or  overbusyness,  the  new 
X)oks  you  fully  intend  to  read.  You  will  pay  on 
he  average  2&o  less  for  those  books  you  want 
han  you  otherwise  would.  You  will  have  a  wide 
:hoice— more  than  200  books  a  year;  and  under 
he  Club's  new  Book-Dividend  s>-stem  you  will 
>e  acquiring  useful  and  beautiful  volumes— as 
well  as  fine  library  sets— for  trifling  sums. 
★   HOW  CAN  IT  BE  DONE?  The  Club  s  Book- 
Dividend  system  is  comparable  to  the  traditional 
profit-sharing  systems  of  consumer  cooperatives. 
A  FKJrtion  of  the  amount  members  pay  for  the 


books  they  buy  is  accumulated  and  invested  in 
entire  editions  of  books  and  sets  through  special 
contraaual  arrangements  with  the  publishers. 
These  are  the  Club's  Book-Dividends. 
^  YOU  HAVE  A  WIDE  CHOICE  OF  BOOK-DIVI- 
DENDS •  The  system  is  simple.  It  you  concinue 
after  the  trial,  for  every  Club  Selection  or  Alter- 
nate you  bu\'  you  will  earn  one  Book-Dividend 
Credit.  Each  Credit,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal 
sum— often  only  $1.00  or  $1.50— somewhat 
more  for  an  unusually  e.xpensive  volume,  will 
entitle  you  to  a  Book-Dividend.  More  than  a 
hundred  different  volumes  are  at  present  avail- 
able, and  others  are  constantly  being  added. 


aOO<-CF-rHE-^0\rn  Ci.L5.  Ire. 

343  Hwascn  S--et,  New  York.  N.Y.  10014 


i<si  una  lae  reoii  pnces-  I  iuve  the  n^sit  lo  cancel  my  memoer- 
ship  any  dme  after  baying  these  tiree  books.  Doruiz  the  trial  and 
thereafter  if  I  coatinae   I  am  to  receive  a  Book-Div  ir- 
with  e%ery  Seiection-or  .-Vlteniate— I  bay.  Each  Crt 
v»ith  a  nominal  sttm  can  be  redeemed  for  a  BockO-- 
I  may  choose  rrom  a  wide  variety  always  2 
is  added  to  all  book  shipments  to  cover  - 
peuse    nxASC  note:  Occasionally  the  C!- : 

books  together  at  j  5pec!ji  comtitifj  pn^f    ^.  ;  ; 

coonted  as  a  single  book  in  foidlling  the  member  = 

-  \ 

MIS  >  

MISS  j 

-tdJresS  

O.cy  K^l 

State  Cede  

CV  kaowa) 

rw  n  irf  BOOK^r-TBE-aON-TH  CLUB  amd  Wmg  IHTm — r  <r> 

"nJ  tm  ■—»-«/  «l«  mmttk  Ctmt,  r>r..  ■•  E*«  r.&  ruM  omn  —t 


I 


.1//  shf*  It  ants 
is  a  littlf^  Emotion 

(a  loi     it  if  she's  daringly 


Emotion  .  .  .  the  meir  perfume 
born  in  Franre  .  .  .  tranJtlated 
in  America  into  Spray  Mist, 
Eau  de Parfum  and  frerg thing 
for  her  bath,    J.O<f  to  17, 54^ 


EUOTIO\  hy 

ll<^lena  IKuhinstf^in 


dOURNA 


PETER  WYDCM  Ejsci.-'ie  ECi-Xir 


JOHS  VIACK  CA-RTER 
BR'U'CE  CLEJSKE  li/;  ;: 


FICTION  s 

AND 
POETRY 


ARTICLES 


c; 


REGULAR  1 
FEATURES  - 


'  oney   SyMa  Porter 
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FOOD 


i:: 


Art  Henri-Pa, 
~:apyCarmm 


11 'i  Zz 


FASHION 
AND 
PATTERNS 


HOME 
MANAGEMENT 


DECORATING 


Eve?   Trudf  Owett 


&4 


BEAUTY 


■^ect  You 

3  Get  a  -es: 


J.  *«..  CLIFFORD  - 


J.  MICHAEL  HAOLEY 


Cof^  =o>r  ^ I  s  r<Mtf  ICNS  R.  CHEVAUER/MARGARET  OAVUDSCW 
.  -  -  -  -  -    •  :     = . :  s  1NORA  CriXARY,  Pattew/FROOV  0)«CT" 

'  r^lEDtSu  rill  rriVrr1fr-.1*~'  TOfP^ J^BEIK 
-I-' 'I  '  • '-HIIUMJhBEm  Q0IEV;SCHI/Ui--1MX. 

iVAOSWORTIHL  ASStST/UfT  EOfTC 
'  'aiey^^Samte  Nortti/Jaarn^  Pulsar 
ii-        .  ;-Mr.,-  'Neil  Oosto/Roborta  L  W*.£.5ik«to 


also  CHinSTMMS  Is  Lim 

-    ::>iiiatau«Me«iiirfdLVi' : 
jrray 


.. tints  OflMb' 
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Recipe  for  a  successful  party:  Lipton  California  Dip. 


UPTON  CALIFORNIA  DIP 


You  make  it  in  a  flash.  Just  pour  an  envelope  of  Lipton  Onion    {  Lipton 
Soup  Mix  into  a  pint  of  dairy  sour  cream.  Stir  with  a  fork . . . 
chill.  It's  ready  to  serve  with  potato  chips,  celery,  shrimp . . . 
everything  dippable. 

WARNING:  California  Dip  can  cause  traffic  jams  if  there's 
only  one  tx)wl.  Spot  several  bowls  around  the  room. 


I  1 

You  dip  in . . .  we'll  chip  in!  We  ll  pay  you  250  toward  the 
purchase  of  any  package  of  potato  chips 

Maji  tnis  coupon  for  25C  refund  to  Upton  Soup.  Box  95,  Bklyn.,  N.  Y.  11202. 

I  am  enciosing  the  price  spot  from  a  packags  of  potatc  cnips  and  the  f  rort  name 
panel  from  a  package  of  Liptcm  Onion  Soup.  Please  send  my  25C  refund  to 


City  sate  Ze  

Refund  requests  must  be  postmarked  no  later  9iar  jfn  31.  1967.  uurr:  ONE  REFUND 
PER  FAMILY.  OHer  gooO  onty  in  USA.  ana  Puerto  R<co.  void  w«iere  lauTiimcil  or  otherwise 
restriaed.  Please  alloar  4  weeks  tor  delivery  U.S  Military  overseas,  send  APO  number 


CASES  DESISNEr  by  van  CLEEF  t  ARPELS. 


The  big-time  splendors  are  back.  The  rich 
gifts  from  Revlon.  Opulent  as  Opening 
Night  at  the  Met.  Dazzling  golden  packages, 
loaded  with  all  the  luxuries  no  girl  is  strong 
enough  to  resist.  Do  it  up  g(;Id!  Make  this 
the  Revlon  Christma.s  she'll  never  forget. 
I.  New/  'Intimate'  Spray  Mist  Ciindcr  glass!) 
Opulcnl  new  way  to  give  her  the  cherished 
fragrance  in  a  fluted  decanter  with  the  look 
of  prcciou',  heirloom  crystal.  Only  3.25 


2.  'Intimate'  Spray  Mist  in  Gilded  Filigree 
—  the  extravagant  gesture  she'll  adore.  In  a 
fabulous  look-of-gold  flacon  designed  by 
Van  CIccf  &  Arpels.  3.75 

3.  'Intimate'  Spray  Mist  Column  — a  lavish 
supply  of  her  favorite  fragrance.  In  the 
classic  white  fluted  bottle  that  won't  break. 
Won't  spill.  Travels  light.  5.00 

4.  'Intimatc'_Fragrance  Candle  ~  romantic 
Revlon  way  to  perfume  her  private  world. 


Revlon  says:  Have  < 

Just  light  the  bright  red  candle  in  the  gilded 
filigree  holder,  and  m-m-m-m!  5.50 

5.  Imported  Brocade  Evening  Bag  —  filled 
with  all  her  Revlon  indispensables.  The 
shimmcry  little  whitc-and-gold  purse  is 
framed  in  gilt,  holds  a  matched  trio  of  gifts: 
*Lovc-Pat',  the  complete  compact  makeup, 
'Blush-On',  and  Super-Lustrous  lipstick,  in 
refillabic  goldenwcave  metal  cases  designed 
by  Van  Clecf  &  Arpels.  All  for  15.00 


i 


Super  Stripe's  new  formula  reduces  cavities  - 
so  now  you  can  talce  tlie  fun  toottipaste  seriously. 


"New  Super  stripe  has  been  shown  to  be  an  effective  | 
decay-preventive  dentifrice  that  can  be  of  significant 
value  when  used  in  a  conscientiously  applied  program 
of  oral  hygiene  and  regular  professional  care." 

The  Council  on  Dental  Therapeutics  •  American  Dental  Association  J 


Make  Super  Stripe  a  part  of  your  anti-cavity  program  •  Regular  dental  checkups  •  Watch  between  meal  treats  •  Brush  after  meals 
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Do  you  have  to  hide  your  hair  to  look  prettier? 

(Your  hair  may  be  starving  for  conditiorfA 
the  beauty  prescription  for  troubled  haiK/ 


Most  women,  today,  have  one  or  more  of  these 
hair  problems.  Do  you? 

□  Winter-chapped  hair? 

□  Ends  split,  dry? 

□  Hair  dull,  droopy? 

□  No  bounce?    No  body? 

□  Over-straightened?  Limp? 

□  Sun-dried  "straw"? 

If  you  checked  even  one,  your  hair  needs 
condition,*  the  unitjue  corrective 
creme  that  actually  makes  your  hair 
stronger    right  away.  So  rich,  it  works 
deep-down  without  heat.  Adds  a 
healthy  new  glow  and  lively,  bouncy 
body  that  lasts  through  shampoo 
after  shampoo!  Try  it  to  see  just  how 
beautiful  your  hair  can  look. 


J  „ 
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condition 

the  beauty  pack  treatment 
by  Clairol 


•  Good  HovMktoping  ^■ 
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tCUirol  Inc.  1966  TM 
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If  card  has  been  detached,  write  for  enrollment  form  to  CAPITOL  RECORD  CLUB,  Hollywood  &  Vine,  Hollywood,  California 


Mothecs!  Get  this  new 
At-Home  Toothbcushing  Test! 

PART  OF 

COLGATE'S  NATIONAL 
DENTAL  HEALTH 
SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

...improve  hrushing  to  really  help  stop  cavities. 


It's  a  simple  teach-yourself  test  that  shows  youngsters  how  to  really 
brush -and  really  help  stop  cavities!  All  it  takes  is  a  tasty  little  tablet 
your  youngster  chews  up.  As  the  tablet  dissolves,  it  releases  a  harmless 
red  food  dye  that  colors  the  areas  toothbrushing  missed.  The  effect  is  so 
dramatic  (kids  really  see  red!),  it  helps  children  remember  those  hard- 
to-reach  areas  they  usually  neglect .  .  .  helps  keep  cavities  in  check  by 
promoting  more  thorough  brushing.  That's  why  so  many  schools  will  use 
this  program. 

Beef  up  brushing  at  your  house!  Send  for  Colgate's  special  Student 
"Brush-Up"  Kit  today!  it  includes  the  tablets,  a  "Learn  to  Brush"  leaflet, 
a  Colgate  toothbrush,  a  dental  mirror  and  a  tube  of  clinically  tested, 
anti<avity  Colgate  Dental  Cream  ...  all  for  just  50C. 

Part  of  a  dental  health  education  program  now  being  introduced 
in  schools  throughout  the  country. 

Clinically  proved,  anti-cavity ■■■ 


SAROOL 


COLGATE  STUDENT  "BRUSH-UP"  KIT 

11%  LHJ12,  740  N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60611 


Please  send  me   

Colgate  Special  Student 
"Brush-Up"  KiKs).  En- 
closed is  50<  for  each 
Kit  ordered.  (No  stamps 
please). 


Zip  Cod*. 
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If  It  Were  My  Child  ... 

A  Column  for  Mothers  Only 

The  greatest  child-care  experts  \x\  the  world  are  mothers,  for  they 
alone  know  the  special  joys  and  daily  headaches  of  bringing  up 


children, 
tions 


We  have  asked  our  readers  to  share  their  best  solu- 
the  everyday  problems  of  living  with  children. 

Tree  trade:  For  the  safety  of  all,  instead  of  putting 
my  toddler  in  his  playpen,  I  put  the  Christmas  tree 
in  it.  The  pen's  railing  is  also  the  perfect  height  for 
— ,   hanging  Christmas  stockings.— Mrs.  Jimmy 
Toungate,  Round  Rock,  Tex. 

Paired  off:  To  help  my  son  find 
his  boots.  I  cut  out  two  match- 

-®  (sr  ing  shapes  of  colored  tape 

and  put  them  on  the  backs  of  the  heels.  He  can 
easily  spot  them,  even  in  a  jumble  of  30  pairs 
atschool.— Mrs.  Joan  Esterline,  Milford,  Mich. 


rush-up:  To  teach  mydaugh 
r  to  take  care  of  her  teeth, 
the  "tooth  fairy"  left  her  25< 
V^/jiiP^I  under  her  pillow  when  she  lost  her  first  tooth. 

^•iSb—  delighted  with  the  good  price,  and  I 

^■Hi^^c— *Jpli   said  the  reason  she  got  it  was  that  the  tooth 
had  no  cavity.  Teeth  with  cavities,  I  said,  bring 
only  5c.  She  now  regards  her  teeth^ 
as  an  investment,  and  brushes  them 
conscientiously— Mrs.  Robert  L.Raisler,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Tree  tip:  To  keep  my  children  from  disturbing  the 
Christmastree,  I  buythemtheirown,smallertree.They 
decorate  this  with  paper  ornaments  and  strings  of 
popcorn.  They  like  having  their  own  tree,  and  leave 
^  the  big  tree  alone.— Mrs.  R.  L 

^    Fowler,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

elf-service:  I  let  my  children  _i  serve 
themselves,  after  much  complaining  that 
one  was  being  served  more  than  the  other. 
But,  they  had  to  eat  what  they  put  on  their 
plates  before  leaving  the  table.  They  soon 
worried  about  being  able  to  finish  their  own 
food  instead  of  how  much  the  others  had. 
—Mrs.  M.  C.  Remler,  Rosedale,  Ind. 

Bib  bandanna:  When  my  small  son  began  to 
reject  a  bib  as  too  babyish  for  a  cowboy,  I  bought 
several  large,  colorful  bandannas.  He  was  de- 
lighted to  have  one  tied  around  his  neck  at  mealL 
time,  and  the  folds  catch  spills  better  than  a  bib.— Mrs. 

Marvin  E.  Burgess,  BaRinger,  Tex 

Wrap  -up:  I  use  my  little  girl's  colorful  "ab- 
stract art  work"  to  wrap  Christmas  gifts. 
This  solves  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
her  many  paintings,  and  makes  unique  pack- 
ages.—Mrs.  Joan  Tulloss,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Tied  towels:  Our  towel  bars  are  too  high  for  my  ^ff^ 
small  children  to  replace  the  used  towels  after 
washing  their  hands  and  faces.  To  keep  towels  off  the 
floor.  I  sew  ties  to  one  or  both  corners  of  one  end 
of  the  towels  and  tie  them  to  the  bar.  They  are  then 
secured  to  the  bar,  and  still  long  enough  for  little 
arms  to  reach.   Mrs.  Lilly  Strasser.  San  Francisco,  Calif 

Sitting  tight:  To  keep  baby's  high  chair  secure  so  there  will  be  no 
chance  of  its  tipping  over,  I  put  a  large  screen-door  hook  on  the 
back  of  the  chair,  and  a  screw  eye  at  the  right  height  on  the  wood- 
work where  the  high  chair  will  be.  -Diana  Brant,  Oxford,  Iowa 

Hou;  do  yiM  sulvn  your  prvblrms  m  irmginji  up  ckiUrun^  T'"'  f'<f<.m.<t!         >".' " 

to  tkg  jirst  corUrtbuloT  of  each  item  puhlisluid.  .Wvtcn  of 

siUiiT3.  as  welt  as  nwtiur-i.  is  enlirnly  umkoHu.  AddTuss  you' 

Maxuy.c/o Laduis'  Homn  Journal.  Rm.  12,  641  Ltxtngtim  Amt..  S.i  .,^',^  -  ' 


'Silk  of  Intimate' 
The  first  full-length  fragrance. 
Silkens  and  perfumes  your 
skin  from  head  to  toe. 

Cherished  as  one  of  the 
world's  seven  great  fragrances. 
Created  by  Revlon. 


Glow 

Touch  &  Glow'  creme  souffle  makeup  does  it!  It's 


the  frailest  fluff  of  color-in-creme.  Feels  like  sheerest  chiffon. 
Veils  imperfections.  Just  enough  cover— just  enough  color 
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Nothing  but  California's  finest 
walnuts  will  do  for  goodies  like 
these  from  the  candy  chapter  of 
our  brand  new  "Diamond  Walnut  ^ 

Recipe  Gems."  From  appetizers 
on,  this  92-page  cooktxxjk  covers 

  .  with 

the 
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Truman  Capote,  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  Woody  A I  la 
Robert  Kennedy,  Pierre  Salinger,  Taylor  Caldwcl 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  many,  many  more  rememhe 
the  books  from  ehildhood  they  loved  best 


\\"hat  is  the  special  magic  that  some  books  hold  for  some  children? 
Why  is  Pooh  beloved  by  one  child,  while  another  thrills  to  the  adventures 
Tarzan?  And  what  are  the  books  that  they  will  remember  long 
after  they  are  grown  up  and  have  children  of  their  own? 
"What  was  your  favorite  book  as  a  child?"  The  Journal  put  this  questic 
to  a  number  of  distinguished  people,  and  got  some  fascinating  answers 
Here  they  are — for  parents  who  believe,  as  we  do,  that  books  belong 
under  the  Christmas  tree  along  with  dolls,  tricycles  and  electric  trains. 


Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

"\Mien  I  think  back  over  my  own  life, 
books  seem  always  to  have  been  with  me. 
throwing  open  windows  to  the  wondrous 
world  outside.  ]\Iy  mother  and  my  Aunt  Effie 
first  took  me  through  the  magic  of  Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales  and  Greek  and  Teutonic 
myths.  Then  I  delighted  in  my  own  reading  of 
The  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  and  Huckleberry 
Finn  and  Totn  Sawyer,  and  I  delighted  still 
more  to  discover — as  my  daughters  grew 
up— that  these  fine  old  works  had  a  quality 
which  did  not  grow  stale." 


John  Lindsay 

{Mayor  of  New  York) 

"As  a  boy  I  enjoyed  all  the  adventure 
stories  I  could  put  my  hands  on. 
particularly  Treasure  Island,  which  took 
me  to  faraway  places  tand  that  is  something 
I  still  enjoy  ).  I  was  excited  by  some  of 
John  Buchan's  books,  and  especially  Presier 
John  and  The  39  Steps.  Then  I  enjoyed 
many  of  the  series  books  like  The  Boy  Allies. 
Tarzan.  the  Oz  books  and  Dr.  Doliltle.  1 
also  liked  the  funnies,  and  still  do." 

/.  Edgar  Hoover 

{Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation"^ 

"When  I  was  in  the  eighth  grade.  I  read 
James  Fenimore  Cooper's  Leatherstocking 
Tales:  The  Deerslayer.  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
The  Pathfinder.  The  Prairie  and  The  Pioneers. 
I  remember  how  real  the  characters  and 
experiences  seemed  to  me.  possibly  because 
survival  during  the  frontier  days  was  largely 
dependent  upon  one's  initiative,  resourcefulness 
and  industry.  These  are  precisely  those 
qualities  which  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  formation  of  our  American  character. 


Pierre  Salinger 

(Former  press  secretary  to 
President  John  F.  Kennedy) 

"My  most  vivid  recollection  of  books,  as 
a  child,  is  a  series  of  books  written 
by  Howard  Pease.  Among  them  were 
The  Sliip  W  ithtiut  a  Crew  and  The  Tattooed 
Man.  All  these  were  adventures  of  tlu'  sea  and  I 
found  them  immensely  stimulating.  They 
also  gave  me  an  insight  into  lifr 
in  the  Far  East."     (continued  on  page  21) 
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When  a  woman  passes  the  age  of  innocence... 
what  can  she  turn  tol 


Etema^Z?^  by  Revlon 

The  famous  skin  cream  that  has  brought  dramatic,  visible 
results  to  women's  skins  in  6  out  of  every  10  cases  tested. 


When  a  woman's  good  looks  reach 
the  precarious  stage,  can  any  other 
face  cream  possibly  do  what  Revlon 
Etema  '27'  could  do?  We  honestly 
think  not. 

There  is  no  other  cream  even 
remotely  like  it.  It  stands  apart  from 
all  others.  Its  formula  is  unique.  Its 
remarkable  basic  ingredient  (it  is  not 
a  hormone!)  is  patented  for  use  by 
Revlon  and  on]y  Revlon. 

How  soon  can  you  hope  to  see  a 
real  change  in  your  skin?  Not  over- 
night, of  course.  Eterna '27',  tests 
reveal,  begins  to  show  effects  in  two 
to  three  weeks  of  faithful  daily  use. 


And  within  40  days,  it  could  bring 
dramatic,  visible  results  to  your  skin. 
As  it  did  to  women's  skins  in  6  out 
of  every  10  cases  tested! 

Important:  There  are  Eterna '27' 
preparations  now  for  every  step  of 
skin  care.  A  remarkable  new  series 
called  Penetreatments.  The  complete 
Etema '27' cycle  includes:  Eterna '27' 
Cleansing  Formula,  Moisturizing 
Formula,  Skin  Toning  Formula  — all 
designed  to  coordinate  brilliantly 
with  famous  Etema  '27 '  Cream. 

Because  the  vital  ingredient  in 
Eterna  '27'  Skin  Cream  works  to  its 
fullest  capacity  in  the  cream  itself,  it 


is  deliberately  not  duplicated  in  the 
corollary  preparations.  Used  together 
with  Eterna  '27'  Cream,  Penetreat- 
ments could  have  an  effect  so  start- 
ling, so  total,  your  beauty  life  might 
be  changed  forever. 


FROM  THE  WORLD'S  MOST  RENOWNED  COSMETIC  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 


General 
Electrich 

Care 


The 
iron 

with 
double 
non-stick 
coating 


DOUBLE 

^NONSTICK 

COATINC3 


General  Electric's  double  non-stick  coating  stops  starch  build-up. 
And  to  make  ironing  easier  still,  this  Spray,  Steam  and  Dry  Iron  has 
automatic  power  spray, fabric  dial,  water  window.. .plus  the  soleplate 
with  the  right  pattern  of  steam  for  fast,  wrinkle -free  ironing! 


General  Electric  Company,  Housewares  Division,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602 


MIXING'S  EASIER  ...  v/ith  General  Electric's  LOOK,  NO  CORD!  General  Electric's  Cordless  STAINLESS  STEEL,  completely  automatic 

Deluxe  Portable  Mixer.  Drink  mixer  attach-  Knife  can  be  used  anywhere. ..indoors  or  out!  Coffee  stays  hot,  reheats  without  reperkin( 

ment,  beater  ejector,  detachable  cord.  Lightweight,  rechargeable.  Tungsten  carbide  Capacity :  9  five-oz.  cups.  Mini-Brew*  Baske 

Optional  knife  sharpener.  edges  stay  sharp.  All  you  do  is  guide  it!  to  make  2  or  3  cups,  included. 


■TM  Cantrol  Eltclric 


"Progresi  fs  Our  Moif  /mporfanf  Product 

GENERAL^)  ELECTRIC 


//  Of  cou  rse  you  wa  nt  to 
'give  fhem  toys  for  Christmas. 
That's  part  of  growing  up. 


World  Book  is  the  other  part. 


Give  your  children  a  head  start  in  life 
this  Christmas.  Give  them  World  Book. 

World  Book  stimulates  young  minds.  It 
sharpens  them  and  helps  them  learn  faster. 
And  it  does  all  this  with  excitement. 

That's  what  makes  World  Book  the 
largest-selling  encyclopedia  in  the  world  . . . 
excitement!  There  are  over  25,000 
illustrations  . .  .  over  7,300  in  color!  Each 
volume  is  alive  with  adventure. 
This  is  why  children  use  World  Book 
for  homework,  study  assignments, 
science  projects,  and  for  pure  learning. 
With  so  much  to  learn  today, 
and  the  need  for  your  children 
to  learn  it,  keep  their  minds 
in  mind  this  Christmas. 


The  World  Book  Encyclopedia— 20  volumes. 
Aristocrat  binding  (shown),  $182.30  delivered. 
Terms  as  low  as  $10  down,  $6  a  mo.  available. 

Childcraft—The  How  and  Why  Library, 
gives  younger  children  a  head  start. 
15  volumes-$140.90.  Save  $49: 
World  Book  with  Childcraft  $274.20. 
Terms  as  low  as  $10  down, 
$10  a  month  available. 


Further  help  in  school: 
Cyclo-teacher^  Learning  Aid. 

World  Book  Atlas, 
2-vol.  World  Book 
Dictionary 
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Mail  Your  Order  Today 


TO:  FIELD  ENTERPRISES  EDUCATIONAL  CORP.       MY  ORDER  FOR  THE  WORLD  BOOK 
BOX  3565  MERCHANDISE  MART  PLAZA  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OR  FOR  ONE  OF 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60654  THE  SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFERS. 

Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corporation:  Please  send  the  prcduct(s)  as  ordered  below. 
A  $10  down  payment  is  enclosed  and  I  agree  to  pay  the  balance  at  the  specified  monthly 
rate.  A  service  charge  of  1%  per  month  on  the  outstanding  balance  shall  be  added  to  my 
account  at  each  monthly  billing  date.  Monthly  payments  shall  be  applied  first  to  any  serv- 
ice charge  due.  i  understand  that  I  shall  receive  annually  at  the  special  subscriber's 
price  (presently  $5.95  each,  plus  delivery)  The  World  Book  Year  Book;  Science  Year,  The 
World  Book  Science  Annual;  and,  if  this  order  includes  Childcraft,  the  Childcraft  Annual, 
to  keep  my  sets  current,  and  that  I  may  cancel  such  service  at  any  time.  Shipping  and 
handling  charges  are  included  in  the  prices  below.  Sales  tax,  if  any,  is  additional.  This 
order  is  subject  to  acceptance  in  Chicago.  I  certify  that  I  am  of  legal  age. 

CHECK  THE  BOX  FOR  THE  PLAN  YOU  SELECT . . .  SAVE  UP  TO  $84. 

□  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  Aristocrat  Binding  (shown)  $182.30.  $10  down  •  $6  a  month. 

-OR- 

World  Book  Encyclopedia— p/os  World  Book  Dictionary.  Price  if  purchased  sepa- 
rately $232.50.  Combination  price  $222.50.  Save  $10.  Terms  $10  down  •  $6  a  mo. 
World  Book  Encyclopedia— p/us  Cyclo-teacher*  Learning  Aid.  Price  if  purchased 
separately  $252.25.  Combination  price  $232.25.  Save  $20. 
Terms  $10  down  •  $6  a  month. 

World  Book  Encyclopedia— p/us  World  Book  Dictionary  and  Cyclo-teacher 
Learning  Aid.  Price  if  purchased  separately  $302.45.  Combination  price  $272.45. 
Save  $30.  Terms  $10  down  •  $10  a  month. 

World  Book  Encyclopedia— p/us  Childcraft— 15  volumes.  Aristocrat  Binding 
(shown).  Price  if  purchased  separately  $323.20.  Combination  price  $274.20. 
Save  $49.  Terms  $10  down  •  $10  a  month. 

World  Book  Encyclopedia— p/us  Childcraft  and  World  Book  Dictionary. 
Price  if  purchased  separately  $373.40.  Combination  price  $314.40. 
Save  $59.  Terms  $10  down  •  $10  a  month. 

World  Book  Encyclopedia— p/us  Childcraft,  and  Cyclo-teacher  Learning  Aid. 
Price  if  purchased  separately  $393.15.  (^mbination  price  $324.15. 
Save  $69.  Terms  $10  down  •  $10  a  month. 

World  Book  Encyclopedia— p/us  Childcraft,  World  Book  Dictionary  and 
Cyclo-teacher  Learning  Aid.  Price  if  purchased  separately  $443.35. 
Combination  price  $364.35.  Save  $79.  Terms  $10  down  •  $10  a  month. 
World  Book's  Complete  Educational  Plan.  World  Book  Encyclopedia— p/t/s 
Childcraft,  World  Book  Dictionary,  Cyclo-teacher  Learning  Aid,  and 
World  Book  Atlas.  Price  if  purchased  separately  $473.80. 

Combination  price  $389.80.  Save  $84.  Terms  $10  down  •  $10  a  month.  ^/j. 
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(PRINT  CLEARLY  ) 
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PRICES  AND  TERMS  GUARANTEED  ONLY  UNTIL  DECEMBER  31.  1966.  You  have  the  right  to  cancel  this  order  at  any 
time  within  four  days  of  the  date  of  this  order  by  mailing  notice  of  cancellation  by  registered  airmail  to  Box  3511. 
Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corp..  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  Illinois  60654.  In  such  case  your  down  payment 
wilt  be  refunded.  If  your  account  is  paid  in  full  within  90  days  of  the  date  of  this  order,  any  service  charge  levied 
shall  be  refunded  IN  CANADA:  Prices  and  Terms  slightly  higher.  For  further  Information,  consult  your  Yellow  Pages. 


BOOKS  FROM  CHILDHOOD 


^    Roberi  F.  Kennedy 

C.  S.  Senator) 


"I  recall  with  pleasure  a  series  of  books 
called  Billy  Whiskers.  The  Autotriopapky  cf 
Goat,  by  Frances  Trego  Moatgomer>-.  My 
mother  urged  me  to  read  the  books  when  I 
^  as  >x>ung.  ad\-iang  me  they  would  become 
3    rite  books,  and  that  my  older  faroChers 
stories.  I  began  reading  the 
ind  them  fascinating,  mainly 
Wliiskers  was  an  adventuresa 
traveled  a  great  deal  and  told  i 
aoout  different  parts  of  the  world. 


Marianne  Moore 

Pott' 

My  two  favorite  childhood  books:  A 
heav>  -paper  Caldecott  {Mcture-book  with 
colored  illustratioas,  containing  /oAn  GAph 
Ride  by  CMiver  Goldsmith — a  gay.  sad  bool 
Aith  brio.  Also  Tht  Merry  Adnnbaes  cf 
Hood,  bj-  How  ard  Pj  le  i  illustrated  by 


-4'-:  Buchieald 

Lo'.umnisi 

"I  •r".2r:n!e  that  my  fovorite  book  as  a 
d.  The  first  one  I  read  was  ; 
:'  ^im.  There  was  a  great  de 
n  between  the  hero  and 
...1 .  ~.  I  have  been  surprised  that 
T  Penrod  books  haven't  held  up  with 
:  r        today.  I'd  love  to  see  a  i 

:  ?rr_-  d  fans.  Tom  Surift  came  back; 
rTrr.ape  Penrod  will,  too." 


Sometning  Wonderful  Is  Happening  within  the  stunning  young 

elegance  of  thi?  S\IRRO-\lATIC  Pressure  Pan.  vvondertui  things  are  going  on.  Savory 
?d.  Tenderness  bom.  Time  telescoped  (wasteful  hours  into  mere 
assured,  in  shrinkage  and  fud.  And  nothing  is  sticking.  There'U  be 
o  .^oor.  It  s  TEFLON,  of  course.  Slickery,  t>rto-layer  TEFLON.  All  this  could  be 
-apie-  ig  at  your  house,  tonight  No  magic  Just  MIRRO-MATIC.  4  qt.  TEFLON-lined, 
15.95.  Others,  unlined,  4  qt.  to  16  qt,  7.77  to  29.95.  At  department,  hardware,  home 
furnishing  stores.         \'  ?RO  ALUMINUM  COMPA^4Y,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin  54220 


Truman  Capote 

.Author 

"The  first  books  I  rem 

The  Ro%  er  Bo>-5  and  T 
and  I  remember  these 
partictdarly  because  tr 
my  nearest  r.eizhS""- 
I'riends.  K;-  t-  l 

^^^L    ^^mml  three  children  used  to  while  away  the 

1^^^^   ^fflJ  ^^f\  summer  afternoons  reading  aloud  from 

^^^^^k   ^  '  very  innocent  ad\'enture  books,  then 

out  the  \'arious  stories — a  pastime  that 
usually  eixied  in  tears,  for  one  or  the  other  of  us  was  always  Calling  out 
tree  or  otho-nise  damaging  oursel\-es.  But  the  book  that  made  the 
impressim  on  me  was  POe's  Tales  of  .Mystery  and  Imaghialiom.  To  this 
can  recite  The  Tell-Tale  Heart  \Trtually  word  for  word." 

Woody  Allen 

(Comedian  I 

"The  book  I  remember  most  fondly  from  childhood  was  The 
Prince,  by  Antoinede  St.  Exupery.  For  one  thing,  it  was  the  only  dean  1 
read  as  a  child.  But.  more  important,  it  was  imaginative  and  presuf 
little  intelligence  on  the  part  of  its  readers.  The  usual  claptrap  about  i 
and  fairies  and  or  beaistalks  left  me  cold,  and  seriously  in  doubt  at 
parents'  sanity.  I  alwaj-s  hoped  to  find  a  book  where  the  u^y  troll 
heavily  at  the  expense  of  the  miller's  son.  Anyhow  Le  Petit  Prince 
hip.  amusing  and  bright  piece  of  work." 

Frances JParkinson  Keves 
(NoteHsO 

"At  the  very  top  of  the  books  which  were  my  favorites  when  I  «< 
child.  I  should  certainly  put  George  MacDonald's     continued  on  petit 
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Baker New  Double  Fudge  Chocolate  Frosting 

Deeper,  darker  and  more  delicious  than  any  cocoa  could  ever  make  it 
because  it's  made  with  four  squares  of  ricn,pure  Baker's  Chocolate 


A  new  honest-to-goodness 
chocolate  frosting.  Rich  and  moist, 
velvety-smooth  and  bursting  with 
the  aroma  and  unforgettable 
flavor  of  full-bodied  chocolate, 
because  it's  made  with 
Baker's  Unsweetened  Chocolate. 
Cocoa  could  never  make  a 
frosting  like  this,  because  cocoa 
has  most  of  its  chocolate 
richness  removed.  And  we  should 
know  — we  make  them  both. 


Baker's  Double  Fudge  Chocolate  Frosting 

4  to  5  squares  Baker's  Unsweetened  Chocolate 

2V4   cups  unsifted  confectioners'  sugar 

Va     cup  hot  water 

2      egg  yolks  or  1  egg 

6      tablespoons  soft  butter 

Makes  enough  to  cover  top  and  sides 

of  one  9  X  ij-inch  cake,  or  two  g-inch  layers. 

Melt  chocolate,  place  in  bowl.  Add  sugar,  water; 
blend.  Add  yolks  one  at  a  time;  beat  after  each. 
Add  butter,  a  tbsp.  at  a  time;  beat  well  after  each. 
(If  too  soft  to  spread,  place  bowl  in  cold  water, 
stir  frosting  to  spreading  consistency.) 

Baker's  is  a  reRiStered  trademark  o*  General  Foods  Corp.e 


still  another  clinical  test  proves  it! 


Colgate  unsurpassed 
in  reducing  new  cavities 
when  compared  to  the 
best-known  fluoride. 


The  evidence  is  overwhelming!  In  this  new  chnical  test, 
dental  scientists  compared  Colgate's  anti-cavity  Gardol  formula 
with  the  best-known  fluoride.  They  used  hundreds  of  children 
just  hke  yours.  The  results  prove  again  :  Colgate 
is  unsurpassed  in  reducing  new  cavities. 

And  Colgate  is  the  good-tasting,  anti-cavity  toothpaste. 
Encourages  children  to  brush  regularly.  Colgate  helps  stop 
bad  breath,  too.  Makes  it  the  right  toothpaste 
for  your  whole  family. 

That's  it.  Next  time  you  go  shopping,  buy  a  tube  of 
anti-cavity  Colgate.  And  use  the  coupon 
to  save  5c  on  any  size  tube. 

Gardol  is  Colgate's  Trade-Mark  for  Sodium  N-LauroyI  Sarcosinate.  ©  1966,  Colgate-Palmolive  Company 
Be  sure  to  see  the  "Dean  Martin  Show,"  Thursday  nights,  in  color,  NBC-TV,  10:00  to  11:00  P.M.  N.Y.C.T. 


Get  good-tasting,  anti-cavity  Colgate 


Your  children  will  love  you  for  it. 


Best  reason  to  give  him 
Gillette  Gift  Sets... 


No  man  < 

about  it. 
Gillette's  ' 
Because  th(. 
Things  from  L 

Deodorant.  Sun  I 


\  } 

ft5 


'«Ho;  REG 


he'll  use  'em! 


.  of         r,«//ay  in  a  drawer  and  forgot 

is  get  used. 

gs  a  inan  uses. 
<e  Foamy  Shaving  Cream.  Right  Guard 
Shave  and  Cologne,  The  Gillette  Slim 


Adjustable  Razor  and  Super  Stainless  Steel  Blades. 

This  year  Gillette  has  eleven  different  choices  —  handsomely 
gift-boxed  and  priced  from  $1.25  to  $3.50.  (You  can  buy  him 
the  one  shown  above  for  $3.00.) 

Just  don't  be  fooled  by  some  other  kind.  It  won't  have  things 
from  Gillette  in  it. 


O  IMS  THi  aiLiinr  '-omi 


BOOKS  FROM  CHILDHOOD 

continued  from  page  2Jt 

The  Princess  and  Ciirdie  and  T)ie 
Princess  and  the  Goblin,  which,  since 
they  complement  each  other,  might  very 
easily  be  considered  as  one.  Close 
behind  them  would  come  another  book 
by  the  same  author  entitled  At  the  Back 
of  the  North  Wind." 

Allen  Dntry 

(Author) 

"I  can't  resist  putting  in  a  plug  for 
Wind  in  the  Willows  and  Winnie  the 
Pooh.  It  seems  the  least  I  can  do  for 
Badger  and  Rat  and  Toad,  and  for 
Pooh  and  Piglet  and  Eeyore  and  Owl 
and  all  the  rest.  They're  a  lovable  and 
gallant  band  who  exist  in  their  own 
happy,  unchanging  world,  full  of  deeper 
undertones  in  Wind  in  the  Willows,  full 
of  .sunny  days  in  Pooh.  Wonderful,  all 
of  them,  and  meaning  much  to  me." 

Ilka  Chase 

(Actress) 

".•\s  a  child  I  went  right  down  the  line 
for  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett:  Little 
Lord  Funntleroy,  Sarah  Crewe  or  The 
Little  Princess,  and  liacketty-Packetty 
House.  There  was  a  book!  I  have  my 
childhood  copy  right  here  on  the  table 
beside  ine  as  I  write,  and  my  regard  for 
it  is  unchanged.  Heidi  was  another  great 
favorite  and  Hans  lirinker  or  The 
Silver  Skates  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the 
Little  C.)lonel  series." 

Brooks  Atkinson 

(Crilic) 

"I  mu'-'t  have  been  a  very  undiscrimi- 
nating  reader.  I  read  Uickens  and  Mark 
Twain  at  the  time  I  was  reading  Horatio 
Alger  and  Oliver  Optic.  I  read  and  still 
have  bill  Nye's  Comic  History  of  the 
L'niltd  btales,  and  also  Peck's  Bad  Boy. 
I  read  The  Youth's  Companion,  St. 
S'icholus  and  the  American  Boy.  But  if 
it  comes  to  one  book,  it  would  have  to 
be  Ernest  Thompson  Seton's  Two  Little 
Savages— &  romantic  book  about  two 
boys  who  played  frontiersmen.  It  made 
a  dedicated  and  romantic  outdoorsman 
out  of  me,  and  later  led  me  to  Thoreau's 
Waldeti." 

George  Abboll 

llroadway  Director) 

"I  think  I  remember  most  vividly  and 
fondly  The  Three  Musketeer.^.  It  took 
me  completely  out  of  my  troubled  little 
world  and  into  a  magnificent,  romantic 
one." 

Langston  Hughes 

{Poet) 

"The  book  which  made  a  lifelong  im- 
pression on  me,  later  influencing  my 
poetry  and  prose,  is  The  Souls  of  Black 
Folk  by  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  first  pub- 
lished in  1903,  the  year  after  I  was  born. 
Before  I  learned  to  read  myself,  my 
grandmother  in  Kansas  read  to  me  from 
The  Souls  of  Black  Folk  and  the  Bible, 
and  I  grew  up  on  the  poetry  of  these  two 
volumes  which  were  her  favorite  books. 
I  read  the  Alger  books  and  Black  Beauty, 
but  it  was  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk  that 
helped  me  to  understand  my  back- 
ground and  myself  and  the  part  my 
people  played  in  the  building  of 
America." 


Harry  Golden 

(Writer) 

"My  favorite  book  from  childhood 
was  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Celebrated 
Greeks  and  Romans.  I  still  have  my  first 
copy,  which  has  survived  eight  changes 
of  address,  two  robberies,  and  one  fire. 

"The  title  deserves  at  least  a  one- 
sentence  explanation  lest  readers  dispose 
of  me  as  a  fellow  trying  to  put  on  airs. 
I  was  not  alone  in  beginning  to  read 
books  like  Plutarch's  Lives  at  age  nine. 
Immigrant  boys  went  right  at  it— from 
the  beginning.  It  was  instinct— we  had 
to  make  good,  or  remain  forever  alien. 
We  could  not  aflord  the  luxury  of  the 
childhood  classics.  But  if  we  were  des- 
tined to  become  'readers,'  we  eventually 
caught  up  with  the  wonders  of  the  Twi- 
light Tales,  and  Alice,  and  Mr.  Henty, 
and  Jules  Verne.  But  after  55  years  of 
more  or  less  uninterrupted  reading,  I 
am  grateful  to  the  little  Plutarch  because 
it  encouraged  a  lifetime  interest  in  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans. 

"I  was  getting  the  Bible  in  the  re- 
ligious school,  and  thus,  unaware  of  it 
at  the  time,  I  was  learning  something 
about  the  very  foundation  upon  which 
our  civilization  rests  — Greece,  Rome 
and  Judea." 

Taylor  Caldwell 

(Author) 

"My  grandmother  gave  me  Quo  Fadi-s 
on  my  sixth  birthday.  I  remember 
reading  and  re-reading  it  during  stormy 
winter  nights  in  Manchester,  by  fire- 
light and  lamplight.  I  never  tired  of  it. 
I  was  a  theologian  from  age  four,  and 
still  am.  What  curiously  affected  me 
even  then,  and  still  does,  is  the  fact  that 
all  religions  seem  to  have  a  core  in  ab- 
solute common.  Men  are  far  more 
alike  than  they  are  unalike.  The  great 
beauty  and  power  and  passion  of  Quo 
Vadis  impress  me  today  as  much  as 
they  impre.ssed  me  at  six." 

Dai  id  Ogilvy 

(Advertising  executive) 

"We  lived  in  Lewis  Carroll's  house  in 
England,  but  .Alice  in  Wonderland  bored 
me,  and  my  father  had  to  hold  me  in  a 
grip  of  iron  while  he  read  it  aloud.  The 
book  I  loved  most  was  Huckleberry  Finn. 
It  possessed  my  soul  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  decided  to  light  out  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  the  first  opportunity.  And 
that  is  exactly  what  I  did.  Today,  47 
years  later,  I  sometimes  get  fed  up  with 
my  life  here  in  America.  But  then  I  re- 
read Huck  Finn— and  stay  put." 

Al  Capp 

(Creator  of  Lil  Abner) 

"The  book  that  made  the  greatest  im- 
pression on  me  as  a  child  was  given  to 
me  on  my  seventh  birthday  by  my  Aunt 
Rose.  It  was  called  Alfred  The  Great  who, 
it  turned  out,  was  an  English  King  who 
achieved  greatness  by  being  tougher, 
louder  and  more  homicidal  than  anyone 
with  any  other  name.  Up  to  that  point, 
I  had  been  embarrassed  at  ha\'ing  such 
an  exotic  name  as  Alfred,  instead  of 
having  an  ordinary  American  name  like 
all  the  other  kids  in  my  ghetto,  such  as 
Abe,  Sam,  Aaron,  Barney  and  Max. 
The  book  convinced  me  that  one  could 
rise  in  life,  even  though  named  Alfred, 
if  only  one  was  tougher,  louder  and  more 
homicidal  than  anyone  else,  and  that  is 
what  I  have  always  tried  to  be."  end 
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SHE  NEEDS  YOUR  LOVE 


Little  Mie-Wen  in  Formosa  already 
knows  many  things  .  .  .  the  gnawing 
of  hunger  .  .  .  the  shivering  of  fear  .  .  . 
the  misery  of  being  unwanted. 

But  she  has  never  known  love.  Her 
mother  died  when  she  was  born.  Her 
father  was  poor — and  didn't  want  a 
girl  child.  So  Mie-Wen  has  spent  her 
baby  years  without  the  affection  and 
security  every  child  craves. 

Your  love  can  give  Mie-Wen,  and 
children  just  as  needy,  the  privileges 
you  would  wish  for  your  own  child. 

Through  Christian  Children's  Fund 
you  can  sponsor  one  of  these  young- 
sters. We  use  the  word  sponsor  to 
symbolize  the  bond  of  love  that  exists 
between  you  and  the  child. 

The  cost?  Only  SlO  a  month.  Your 
love  is  demonstrated  in  a  practical  way 
because  your  money  helps  with  nour- 
ishing meals  .  .  .  medical  care  .  .  . 
warm  clothing  .  .  .  education  .  .  . 
understanding  housemothers  .  .  . 

And  in  return  you  will  receive  your 
child's  personal  history,  photograph, 
plus  a  description  of  the  orphanage 
where  your  child  lives.  You  can  write 
and  send  packages.  Your  child  will 


know  who  you  are  and  will  answer 
your  letters.  Correspondence  is  trans- 
lated at  our  overseas  offices. 

(If  you  want  your  child  to  have  a 
special  gift —  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  warm 
jacket,  a  fuzzy  bear — you  can  send 
your  check  to  our  office,  and  the  entire 
amount  will  be  forwarded,  along  with 
your  instructions.) 

Will  you  help?  Requests  come  from 
orphanages  every  day.  And  they  are 
urgent.  Children  wrapping  rags  on 
their  feet,  school  books  years  out  of 
date,  milk  supplies  exhausted,  babies 
abandoned  by  unwed  mothers. 

Since  1938  thousands  of  American 
sponsors  have  found  this  to  be  an  inti- 
mate person-to-person  way  of  sharing 
their  blessings  with  youngsters  around 
the  world. 

Little  Mie-Wen  and  children  like  her 
need  your  love — won't  you  help? 
Today? 

Sponsors  are  urgently  needed  this 
month  for  children  in  Korea,  Formosa, 
India,  Brazil,  Japan  and  Hong  Kong. 
(Or  let  us  select  a  child  for  you  from 
our  emergency  list.) 


Write  today:  Verbon  E.  Kemp 


CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Richmond,  Va.  23204 


I  wish  to  sponsor  □  boy  □  girl  in 

(Country)   

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me 

most.  I  will  pay  $10  a  month. 

I  enclose  my  first  payment  of 

$  Send  me  child's  name, 

story,  address,  and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want 

to  give  $  

n  Please  send  me  more  informa- 
tion. 


Name  

Address 

City  

State   


Zip 


Government  Approved.  Registered 
(VFA-080)   with  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 
Gifts  are  tax  deductible. 
Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge, 
Toronto  7.  lhji:6 


Model  21245  Oval,  with  "fur"  platform 


Model  712,  with  extra-wide  platform 


Christmas  is  a  good  time  for  the  gift  of  dependable 
weight-watching.  With  a  BORG  bath  scale,  you're  never 
in  doubt  about  your  weight.  Gain  or  lose  even  a  single 
pound,  a  BORG  will  tell  you.  Its  precision  mechanism  is 
factory-tested  for  accuracy  and  is  so  dependable  that  it 
carries  a  Lifetime  Service  Warranty*,  good  for  its  entire  life. 
Beautiful  models  are  available  in  many  colors  and  a 
range  of  prices,  at  stores  everywhere.  Look  for 
the  name  BORG  on  the  scale. 


No  other  scale  is  made  like  a 


BORG 


SCALE 


"A  Bofg  Scale  may  b' 
lime  for  free  repair 
a  nominal  »ervice  charge 


!  any 
ijy  abuse, 

rr.jr.'",  irjciij'jiny  pottage. 


Available  in  Can.,  ;.-)  .  riorg-Erickton,  Chicago 


Fashion  Site 


How  can  you  tell  the  serious  skier  from  the  snow  bunny?  One  big 
clue  is  how  she  shows  up  on  the  slopes  this  winter.  If  she's 
wearing  great  ungimmicky  ski  clothes  like  the  iacket  and  pants 
on  target  here,  chances  are  she  takes  her  skiing  seriously.  Best 
buy  of  the  winter,  then,  for  the  girl  who  wants  to  ski  like  an  ex- 
pert and  look  like  one,  too,  is  this  ski  suit  in  pale  blue  (to  flatter 
a  midwinter  tan)  cotton  and  nylon  stretch  corduroy.  The  jacket 
with  knitted  collar  and  cuffs  has  an  insulated  lining  of  nylon  and 
polyester.  By  White  Stag.  8-16,  $45. 


Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker,  Binghamton,  New  York;  Sporfsworld  Inc.,  Brockton, 
Massachusetts;  Olympic  Ski  Shop,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Adam,  Meldrum  & 
Anderson  Company,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Darien  Sport  Shop,  Darien,  Con- 
necticut; May  D  &  F,  all  stores,  Denver,  Colorado;  The  Ski  Shop,  Detroit, 
Michigan;  Schumner's,  Grosse  Pointe,  Michigan;  The  Village  Shop,  Hays, 
Kansas;  Grueninger's  Alpine  Haus,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  B  &  H  Sport  & 
Ski  Center,  Littleton,  Colorado;  Daigle's  Department  Store,  Madawaska, 
Maine;  Princeton  Skate  &  Ski  Chalet,  Manhasset,  New  York;  Hahne  & 
Company,  Newark,  Montclair  &  Westfield,  New  Jersey;  Lord  &  Taylor, 
New  York,  New  York;  Joseph  Home,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  England's, 
Piffsfield,  Massachusetts;  Stix,  Boer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Tex's 
Sporting  Goods,  Santo  Monica,  California;  Osborne  &  Ulland  Sporting 
Goods,  Seattle,  Washington;  Suburban  Sportsman,  Stamford,  Connecticut; 
Clarke's  Good  Clothes,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  Pete's  Sport  Shop,  Walla  Walla, 
Woshington;  The  HochI  ronipany,  Wchiriqton,  D.C. 
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World-famous  haircolorist  Leslie  Blanchard  savs: 


"It's  just  plain  careless  to  use  ordinary  shampoo  on  a  delicate  hair  color!' 


Ask  your  o^n  hairdresser. 

"Beautiful  color  deserves  the  best  care 
it  can  get  to  keep  it  clear,  lively,  constant!' 
says  Leslie  Blanchard.  "Why  risk  fading  by 
using  ordinary  shampoo?  Insist  on  Clairol 
colorfast  shampoo  — it  won't  change-  hair 
color!  Leaves  hair  shiny,  really  silky,  as  it 
holds  on  to  that  'just  done'  look". 


Different  from  other  leading  shampoos, 
colorfast  shampoo  by  Clairol  was  specifically 
created  for  women  who  lighten  or  color  their 
hair.  In  two  unique  formulas:  Clairol  Blue 
for  all  blonde  shades.  Clairol  Green  for  all 
red,  brown,  black  shades.  And  one  of  these 
two  is  just  right  for  you. 


BCIairM  inc.  1966 


ClairoF  Shampoo 
The  colorfast  shampoo 
won't  change  hair  color 


young -Friendship 


aifUfrom  top;  Early  American  Old  Spice  Dusting  Powder,  "OjI- i 


•,r,..;  Friendship  Gurdnn  Het.d  and  Rod/ 1  ctlnn,  niiitlna  Powdor,  ToUbI  Wnler;  Doiert  Flowor  Duttino  Powder,  "Golden"  Spray  Cologne;  E»e«pade  "GoddeM  Touch"  Spray  I 


Give  fragrance  to  every  lady  on  your  Christmas  list.  Fragrance  by  Shulton, 


PROJECT:  YOU 

Big  fake  or  little  fake?  A  long  fall  or  a 
cluster  of  curls?  A  switch  or  a  wiglet? 
Here,  to  help  you  decide,  a  quick  course 
on  hairpieces  and  ways  to  wear  them. 


\  The    most    popular  "^'^ 
hairpiece  is  the  14- 
^to  24-inch-long  fall 
This  one  has  a  dome- 
!  shaped  base,  can  be 
worn  close  to  front 
\  of  crown  with  your 
own  hair  combed 
back  and  over  it . 
This    and  all 
hairpieces  here  by  Joseph 
Fleischer,  New  York. 


Caprice  curls:  Each  of  these  curls  is 
about  six  inches  long  on  a 
1  1/2-inch  base  with  a  loop. 
Curls  are  secured  with  a 
bobby     pin  through 
the  loop,  and  can  be 
placed  wherever  you 
like. They're  equally 
pretty     worn  with 
either  long  or  short  hair. 


The  Empire  cone, 
at   right,   is  a 
small  wiglet  of 
10-inch  curls 
attached    to  a 
flexible,  cone- 
shaped  base.  If  front 
hair  is  short,  wear 
the  hairpiece  for- 
ward and  bring  the 
curls  down  on  each  side 
it  as  a  demiwig,  at  the  crown. 

A  switch  is  most  often  used  to 
give  added  fullness  to  long 
hair.  This  one  is  made  of 
three  sections  of  ha 
one  base.  It's  24  inc 


Or,  wear 


long, 
into 


can  be  worked 
one  fat  braid 
or  three 
small  ones 
to  swing 
over  one 
shoul- 
der or 
both. 


"Creme  Rinse" 
conditioning 
makes  us  better 
than  any  other 
cold  water  wash. 


Without  our  "Creme  Rinse" 
conditioning,  we'd  be  just  another 
cold  water  wash  that  washed.  We 
do  nnore  than  that. We  condition. 

New  Royal  Woolyn  keeps 
sweaters  and  everything  else  ft| 
you  wash  by  hand  soft  without  ^ 
matting;  smooth  without  pilling; 
shapely  without  shrinking. 
In  other  words,  just  like  new. 
Royal  Woolyn:  Liquid  or  Powder. 


Drawings  by  Richard  Giglio 


TThat  do  you  give  them  if  they  already  have  a  camera? 


A  Kodak  Instamatic  Camera! 


Because  they'd  rather  load  instantly.  And  you  have  six  compact  model 
to  choose  from,  all  accepting  flashcube,  some  with  electric  eye,  in  a  widi 
price  range.  The  Kodak  Instamatic  404  Camera  (above),  has  convenicn 
motorized  film  advance  and  electric  eye.  It  comes  in  a  complete,  ready 
for-action  outfit  with  Kodacolor-X  Film,  flashcube  and  batteries,  for  les; 
than  $60. 


''  '  ■  '  Camera'  Loads 
.be  rotates  duto- 
Instamatic  104 

>r  X  Film,  less  than  $20. 


Electric  eye  sets  exposure  for  you.  Instant 
loading,  automatic  flashcube  rotation,  plus  fl8 
lens  for  good,  clear  shots.  Complete  Kodak 
Instamatic  304  Outfit  .  .  .  less  than  $48. 


The  jamproof  color  slide  projector.  Ideal  for  35mm  and 
Instamatic  Camera  slides.  The  horizontal  tray  makes 
it  dependable  as  gravity.  Three  models  to  choose  from. 
Kodak  Carousel  600  Projector . .  ,  less  than  $80. 


. .  and  if  they  already  have  a  Kodak  Instamatic  Camera? 


Give  a  Kodak  Instamatic  Movie  Camera! 


Because  they  want  to  save  the  action,  too.  They'll  load 
instantly— no  threading,  no  fumbling.  And  no  winding— 
baner\'  drive.  This  is  super  8,  the  new  way  to  better 
movies  (clearer  and  brighter  on  the  screen).  Kodak 
I.NST.WLvTic  M2  Movie  Camera  (above),  less  than  $40. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Loads  Instart —takes  great  super  8  mov- 
ies! AutaTat ;  exposure  control.  Kodak 
l',5TAVAT  c  V-  Movie  Camera,  less  than 

S70.  lr<locr  r-.o.  ie  lig't.  less  than  S20. 


Instant-loadirg  s-ie-  8  zee-  -eflex  movie 
camera.  Batterv-cc/.ered  CiS  e  ectric  eye, 
fast  f/1.9  zoom  lens.  Kcr-'^  Instavatic 
M5  Movie  Camera  . . .  iess  f  an  S120. 


Perfect  c'-cice  forthe  super  8  projector  they'll  nee: 
7-speed  ccjection.  Kodak  Instamatic  M70 
Movie  Prelector,  less  than  $150.  Other 
models  frcn  less  than  $53. 


Kodak 


There  are  two  ways  to  have 
softer  skin.  We  recommend 
the  second  —  medicated 
Dermassage  Lotion. 
You  see,  famous 
Dermassage  is  no 
thin,  watered  down,  per- 
fumed up  lotion. 

Dermassage  supplies  the 
emollients,  the  moistur- 
izers, the  healing  agents  a  woman  needs  to 
fight  dry.  rough,  irritated  skin. 

And  Denmassage  loves  to  get  into  the  fight 
against  dry  skin.  In  fact,  over  4,000  hospitals 
have  chosen  its  extra- 
effective  medication 
for  regular  patient 
skin  care 

So  no  marter  .-.  at  you 
gh,  don't  struggie  ^'ong 
«<vith  rough,  tough,  dry  s ' 

Discover  Dermassage 
"Dital-proved 

n 


at  jir*  -(:  :,»^  -■: 
t  ;>tan  Wan:i  ;  • .  < 

II  :::icir  '•ill  ~» 


O. 


«.  IVIonthof 

stickT  dates  in         awoant,  iiJiawl 

;  to  pack  mtto  an  apctfaecary  jar?  For  the  tcadher? 


2.  Ata  gift  -Tlnra  tfSiHI  lifcf  I,"  as  Anita  I-nnKTOnld  aay,  mm't  ymrfyufy 
inakeiineai[eall]rbiiPot4BaldQr,atka3t  10  bjr  12  vide.  Mo  mate  ann  bonis. 


Tomb's  Wooi,'*  nade  of  4  cops 
with  a  donamoa  stick.  }^  cap 


^     TlMMM  3nd  fit  IHH  lllL>^r 

apfde  jiaice,  2  ciqs  OEange  jaiet, 
honejr,  3  Tb.  Ipwrum  jmce;  I  i^l  pated  umubl  rind.  Cool,  tfaea  serve  with  a 
"QaS  of  wool" — metmpae  or  a  inMiilamlfciT 

^  Seond  Smmdajr  in  Advent ...  a  Chnstmas  Rng  fot  hreakfint.  Qoickty 
made  finm  a  fawnjiii,  miifBllwl  oofiise  cake  spfat  in  half,  spread  with  «  !»m»«i 
ith'MHnI  piiiHlif'iniTOTi'd  wiith  Tifirt  parts friwtw  fflr  iiMii^riiw*  Hrat.  rnrfTwith 
chBB*  pteaaie^hbncfaBd  ajpii—tit 

S.  <Mt]ieETCofStL]^3dlMilasiiDHolland.80odhetleboFsandgBlswi^ 

fi.  In  Hnllhnd.  ed&blle  mmalB  ase  the  tfamg  to  sonc  on  this  Fast  of  St. 
BQdioias.  Make  than  seweec  or  savoer.  feom  cookie  don^  or  pie  pastry. 
Sveet:  sfiiAlp  with  sq^v  and  deck  with  cfaenKs.  Savory:  strev  with 
ooatse  saBt  and  fleck  vith  patBenco. 


a  little  meat  gft  a  lone  ^■^T-  We 
. .  of  oorcnqg  tfanfity-thin 
iMilwc  They  &y  tfaEmseiTEs 


7.  Stt.  AuiulMUfce  Ixeaded  rwtfcHs  to  nafce 
thank  the  good  saint  for  inqadqe  the 
pock  chops  in  the  new  diafce4Mln* 
andl^esdy  m  the  ovoL 


a.  ThB  E  the  d^  for  hating  the      of  the  nmecandfesB  the  Hnttah 

whole  or  halved.  iKUHiicd  with  lemon  jtoceL  Serve  on  shredded  gireens  with 
snother  fir^init  as  garm^L. 

Sl  One  of  the  gyduda^  meals  of  the  jtx  id  the  Jewidi  huuMeliuld  is  . --i 
Sabbath  Eve  of  Hamdikah  with  roast  gooae  or  dock. '  l*** or  tur-::y. 
prttaito  cakes  lemeraiicring  Jodith  and  the  ^^iirrnfrin 


fOL  United  NlalicBS  Honon  Ri^tts  Day.  uBiioiiiB  in.  we  peay.  the  seai^  c 
v£  peace  on  earth  and  faWaic  altimMwM  to  a  perfect  "i;  gSt — r^.'<.vi 
ir«^l!is  4f  Or  WmtM^  a  little  hook  of  kmc  pidfeliwl  by  a  kai^  ctreal 

UMiupMiii.  AM  peoiits  to  UXICEF. 

ft.  Si#«  ior  the  feast  of  Ota- Lady  of  GoaAkqie:  Bkown  : 
onion  in  od.  Add  1  cmp  tomato  sancew  sts-.  cook  2  miwBtfst  Add  _ 
beef  booBlBon  and  water.  1  pkg.  firooen  leaf  "HimMi  li  Buiii 
cop  cooked  iwm*'  ^m^fm  ^^imnnf' imwMi  A  dab  of  butter. 

tat.  Ejod  the  wuk  of  the  Dfeak  Vkgin.  patJiuiKM&  of  Mex: 

2  t^iintamwf*,  I  omon.  an  findy  Aced.  sai!t.  pepper,  dbA  p<. 
Serve  with  saac  imam,  alioed  anxado. 

13.  FoitowiDe:  the  lowdy.  wfaite^gomied  St.  Looa  m  Sweden  this  bte. 
dark  dawn  cnme  the  Star  Bofs  with  torches  and  the  imn  Boys  with 
tTa(]>s  of  timypfafcg — saeet  laaB  shaped  Eke  a  figtae  8  and  tinted  pale 
ydhiw  wkh  •MfflTniM  or  food  ookaing. 

.  Ingteat  iKWHcliiJihof  Fwgtand, 
to  kefy  th#wi  fmMMi  being  stdci^ 


«4w  Height  of  the 
long  apK- tthc  pies  had  their  special 
They'd  be  asefol  na  onr  hi^'jse.  '.<y'. 


«  t  I  »  ^  «  ^  *  # 


YOU  MAY  HAVE  ALREADY  WON 


$ 


100  a  month  FOR  LIFE 


"101  Incomes  For  Life"  are  reserved 
for  the  winners  in  the  all-new.  1966 
Longines  Symphonette  Sweepstakes! 
Yes,  The  Longines  Symphonette  invites 
you  to  enter  its  newest,  most  exciting 


sweepstakes  ever!  Incomes  of  $100  a 
month  for  life!  $500  a  year  for  life! 
$250  a  year  for  life!  $100  a  year  for 
life!  And — other  prizes.  More  than 
70,000  chances  to  win! 


The  Longines  Symphonette  Invites  You  To  Accept 


This  superb  two-record  Treasury 


FREE 


for  previewing  the  all-new 
LIVING  MUSIC  PROGRAM! 
Nothing  to  buy  —  no  contracts  to  sign! 


I 


i24  Golden  Memory 
^gs  and  Melodies 
^rs  To  Keep  FREE! 

Whispering 
The  Shiek  of  Araby 
Fve  Got  The  World 
On  A  String 
Girl  of  My  Dreams 
Manhattan  Serenade 
Wedding  of  The 
Painted  Doll 
In  A  Little  Spanish 
Town 
Great  Day 
Man 

in  Love  Song 
Vlargie 

iroadway  Melody 
r'here'd  You  Get 
lose  Eyes 

L'hat  Can  I  Say  Dear 
^ter  I  Say  I'm  Sorry 
Toot,  Tootsie 
-bye 

in  The  Rain 
Love 


FREE 
ury! 


YES,  YOURS  FREE 

Memorable  songs  from  "THE  GOLDEN  TWENTIES" 
The  most  beautiful,  sweeping  and  complete  two-record  Treasury 
of  the  great  "Standard"  popular  songs  ever  to  be  released! 


How  many  of  your  most  precious  personal  memories  are  asso- 
ciated with  songs?  Songs  that  vividly  recall  the  people, 
events,  places  that  shaped  your  life  and  your  destiny.  Mishel 
Piastro  and  The  Longines  Symphonette  have  traveled  back  to 
The  Golden  Twenties  to  bring  together  for  you  the  24  greatest 
songs  and  melodies  .  .  .  and  you  are  invited  to  accept  the  two- 
record  Treasury  of  this  memorable  music  FREE  just  for  pre- 
viewing the  all-new  Longines  Symphonette  LIVING  MUSIC 
PROGRAM! 

Your  FREE  two-record  Treasury  dramatically  demonstrates 
the  superb  quality  of  all  releases  of  The  Living  Music  Program. 
Spectacular  "Living  Sound",  so  magnificent,  so  true  to  life  it 
is  just  like  having  a  "live"  orchestra  of  your  own  to  provide 
music  for  dining,  for  family  gatherings,  for  parties  —  and  for 
those  quiet  moments  of  reminiscence.  Your  FREE  2-record  set 
is  our  gift  to  you  if  you  will  preview  for  lO-days  (without  cost 
or  obligation)  the  first  release  in  The  All-New  LIVING  MUSIC 
PROGRAM  -  The  Best  Music  of  "The  Nostalgic  Thirties!" 

Some  of  the  new  releases  included  in 
THE  LIVING  MUSIC  PROGRAM! 


THE  LIVING  MUSIC  PROGRAM  IS  NEW  AND  DIFFERENT! 

Every  two  months  The  Living  Music  Program  releases  a 
brand-new,  freshly  recorded  two-record  Treasury.  You  enjoy 
each  release  in  your  own  home  FREE  for  lO  days,  then,  if  you 
wish,  you  may  return  the  Treasury  and  owe  nothing.  But  best 
of  all;  decide  to  keep  any  release,  and  send  just  $4.95  (plus 
postage-handling  cost)  in  full  payment!  Of  course,  you  may 
cancel  your  membership  at  anytime  without  further  obligation! 
You  may  accept  as  few  or  as  many  LIVING  MUSIC  PROGRAM 
releases  as  you  wish.  And  you  build  a  complete,  matched 
library  of  the  world's  most  beautiful  music!  Deluxe  two-record 
sets  of  The  Living  Music  Program  quality  might  sell  in  the 
finest  record  stores  for  as  much  as  $11.90  —  members  pay 
only  $4.95!  But  —  decide  for  yourself  .  .  .  and  accept  the 
superb  two-record  Treasury,  of  the  memorable  music  from 
"The  Golden  Twenties"  as  our  FREE  gift. 


THE  NOSTALGIC  THIRTIES  •   BROADWAY  S  MILLION  DOLLAR 
MELODIES  •  SHOWBOAT   •■  INTERNATIONAL  HIT  PARADE  ' 
■  THE  SYMPHONETTE  GOES  POPS  ' 


Nothing  to  Buy  —  Just  mail  the  postage-paid  card 
checked  "Yes"  to  get  your  FREE  Two-record  Treasury 
...and  to  find  out  if  you  have  already  won  a  valuable 
prize  in  the  all-new  INCOME  FOR  LIFE  SWEEPSTAKES. 


.iigines  Syraphoflelte  has  re- 
•'.  of  lucky  numbers,  s«l«tei) 
:  ••clion  of  the  0.  L.  Blair 
.:on  submitted  by  an  adult 
decked  asainst  the  official 
:'■  The  Longines  Symphonette 
:  ^e  or  persons  less  than  21 


years  of  age,  shall  not  be  eligible.  Your  entry  must  list  the 
official  lucky  number,  and  must  be  checked  YES  or  NO.  ("NO" 
entries  may  be  pasted  on  post-paid  bind-in  card).  Entries  must  be 
received  by  January  5,  1967.  This  sweepstakes  is  subiect  to  all 
Federal,  State  and  Local  regulations.  Prize  winners  will  be  notified 
by  mail.  A  list  of  major  prize  winners  will  be  sent  upon  request  if 
you  send  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope! 


USE  POSTAGE  PAID  CARD  TO  ENTER  SWEEPSTAKES! 


THE  LONGINES  SYMPHONETTE 

LIVING  MUSIC  PROGRAM 

Symphonette  Square  •  Larchmont.  N.Y.  10538 
□  YES-send  my  FREE  two-record  Treasury  and  reserve  a  charter  membership  in  THE  LIVING 
MUSIC  PROGRAM.  Also  send  release  HI,  The  Best  Music  from  "THE  NOSTALGIC  THIRTIES",  to  play 
again  and  again  for  10  days  FREE.  I  will  return  "The  Nostalgic  Thirties"  and  owe  nothing...  or 
send  just  $4.95  (plus  modest  postage-handling  cost).  I  keep  the  FREE  two-record  "Golden  Twen- 
ties" Treasury,  in  any  event.  Thereafter,  I  will  receive  a  new  two-record  Treasury  every  two 
months  to  hear  FREE  for  10  days.  I  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

n  CHECK  HERE  FOR  STEREO-Only  50(!  additional  for  the  deluxe,  two-record  Stereo  Edition. 
Name  


(Please  Print) 


Address_ 


Clty_ 


-State. 


_Zip  or  Zone_ 


□  NO-do  not  send  FREE  Treasury,  but  let  me  know  if  I  have  already  won.  I  have  copied  the 
number  from  the  postage-paid  card  bound  into  this  magazine. 

NUMBER  


(Please  print  carefully) 


02591-291 
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alee  a 
Gumdrop  Tree  for 
Christinas 


In  the  windows  of  Tiffany's  in 
New  York  last  summer,  stealing  the 
show  farom  the  diamonds,  emeralds 
and  rubies,  were  fruits  made  of  gumdrops 
by  designer  Gene  Moore.  These  candy 
fancies  inspired  Ann  Stone  fleft/  9 
and  Lisa  Kallgren,  11,  of  Redding  ' 
Conn.,  to  create  a  fairyland  Christmas  tree  from 
gumdrops,  toothpicks  and  a  Styrofoam 
cone.  This  one  is  24  :^.^l,es  high  -a  magnificent 
centerpiece  for  a  r  ,  .^^^^j  ^^^^  f 

co^  around  $5  <nr         ,  -he  Styrofoam  base) 
A  l^^r  ^bout  three  hours  to  make. 

LT/r  ./ki    '/"^/J^^'  Christmas 
dinner  table,  took  the  r,.rls  just  half  an  hour!  DirecUons  on  page  44 


'''oer»(,h  by  Arthur  Bock 
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Dreaming  ot  a  bright  Christmas?  Here's  a  shining  new  view 
of  luxury.  Without  a  luxury  price.  Beauty.  Without  bother. 
If'<^  the  <^tainless  made  hv  <;ilver^miths.  And  what  a  gift! 

SOUD  STAINUibb  by  UNEIDA  .  bRSMITHS 


iMew 
Congress 

gift  ideas 


♦  4 


Now-beautiful  Leathertex  re-usable 
six,f  our  and  two-pack  gift  sets  join  the 
familiar  Congress  velour  and  clear 
plastic  cases.  Famous  Congress  play- 
ing cards  have  the  traditional  white 
faces,  a  wide  choice  of  designs,  and 
the  exclusive  CEL-U-TONE  finish  for 
long  life  and  ease  of  handling. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  PLAYING  CARD  COMPANY 


Look  for  the 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

Christmas  gift  order  form 

bound  between  pages  88  and  89  of  this  issue. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

STOPS  ITCH  —  RELIEVES  PAIN 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonish- 
injf  ability  to  shrink  hennorrhoids  and  to 
relieve  pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  v/hile  gently  reliev- 
ing pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage) 
took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  -  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  ast<jnish- 
ing  statem'-ntH  like  "Piles  have  ceased 
to  be  a  problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substanfe 
(Uio-Dyne'*')  -  disco vf-ry  of  a  world- 
famous  research  irihlit.ul':. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
KujjjioHitory  or  ointment  form  under  the 
name  I'rcpnralion  ff*  A>.i<  it  at  all 
drug  counters. 


'PLAYMATE"  b> 


It's  a  jumper! 
It's  a  Glider 

it  packs, 
it  stores 


1  ') 


EASE 


Leading 
Stores 


GUMDROP  TREE  continued 

MATERIALS: 
Large  Tree: 

1  Styiofoam  cone  (available  at  dime, 
party-goods  stores)  with  a  9-inch- 
diameter  base,  24  inches  high 

1  (1-qt.)  bowl — as  straight-sided  as 
possible 

6  lbs.  green  spearmint  gumdrop  leaves, 
cut  in  half  lengthwise 

2  boxes  round  toothpicks 

Sugar  "Glue":  1  cup  sifted  confection- 
ers' sugar  and  a  few  drops  cold  water 
24  (4-inch)  red  peppermint  sticks 
1  (11-oz.)  bag  spice  gumdrops 
Small  Tree: 

1  Styrofoam  cone — 7-inch-diameter 
base,  15  inches  high 

1  (10-oz.)  custard  cup 

4  lbs.  green  spearmint  gumdrop 
leaves — left  whole 

1  box  round  toothpicks 

Sugar  "Glue:"  1  cup  sifted  confection- 
ers' sugar  and  a  few  drops  cold  water 

18  (4-inch)  red  peppermint  sticks 

1  (11-oz.)  bag  spice  gumdrops 

METHOD: 

The  procedure  is  the  same  for  the 
small  and  large  tree.  Work  on  a  large 
tray  or  directly  on  the  table. 

Place  Styrofoam  cone  on  top  of  in- 
verted bowl  or  custard  cup  and  fasten 
securely  with  a  little  modeling  clay,  or 
florists'  clay. 

Attaching   spearmint   leaves:  Some 


spearmint  gumdrop  leaves  are  w 
so,  to  achieve  a  smooth  efTect,  the, 
be  cut  in  half  lengthwise.  Thi 
time  but  is  economical  because  yi 
use  as  many.  For  the  larger  tree 
ommend  cutting  all  the  spearmin 
in  half  lengthwise. 

Stick  the  spearmint  gumdroi 
to  the  Styrofoam  base  in  horizont;i 
starting  at  the  base  of  the  coi 
working  up.  Poke  toothpicks  tl 
the  candies  into  the  cone.  (A  largi 
ble  is  a  good  thumb-protector.  > 
the  bottom  row  of  leaves  overha 
edge  of  the  Styrofoam  slightly 
sure  that  each  succeeding  row  o\ 
the  one  below  it  to  hide  the  toot 
and  produce  the  "fir  tree"  efTect. 

For  the  tree  trunk:  first  make  ui 
"glue"  by  combining  1  cup  siftt 
fectioners'  sugar  with  a  few  drops 
ter  to  achieve  a  soft,  very  sticky 
tency.  Trim  the  peppermint  cand,\ 
so  they'll  tit  exactly  between  the 
of  the  tree  and  the  table,  hiding  tli 
or  custard  cup.  Stick  them  in  plac 
the  sugar  "glue." 

Tree  decorations:  Flatten  some 
ful  spice  gumdrops  and  cut  then 
flower  shapes  with  a  small  sharp  k 
clean  scissors.  Stick  a  bit  of  anothe 
spice  drop  in  the  center  and  stic 
flower  to  the  tree  with  a  small  too 
or  a  little  confectioners'  sugar  "gl 

You  can  eat  all  of  the  tree,  but 
the  littlest  children,  to  be  sure  tli 
move  the  toothpicks  before  eating 


HOW  TO  MAKE  YARN  DAISIES  (page  48) 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 
Aunt  Lydia's  heavy  rug  yarn, 
available  in  most  dime  stores 
(one  70-yd.  skein  makes  18  4-in. 
daisies  or  13  5-in.  ones); 
lj^4-in.  sequins  (available 
from  Sol  Kahaner, 
55  West  38th  St.,  N.Y.C.— 
#30  mm  sequins,  100  for  65c); 
stiff  cardboard       in.  wide 
for  small  daisy,  5J^  in.  wide 
for  large  one;  glue. 

INSTRUCTIONS: 
1.  Wind  yarn  around  cardboard, 
with  each  loop  directly  next  to  the 
other.  Wind  18  times  for  large;  14 
for  small. 


of  yarn.  Tie  loops  securely  in  centei 
with  length  of  yarn.  Snip  off  end; 
at  center— along  with  the  two  \oo\ 
ends. 


4.  Pull  each  loop  to  the  side,  so  the.\ 
are  arranged  as  daisy  petals. 


2.  Slij)  yarn  o(f  gently,  with  loops 
remaining  side  by  side. 


5.  (;iuc  large  K('(|uin  at  center. 

6.  Attach  daisy  to  tree  with  green 
thread  drawn  through  one  or  two 

3.  Place  i()()|)H  acro.ss  a  .'J-in.  lengt  h  loops. 
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You 
youFSw 

it's  different. 


It's  the  new  frozen  orange  juice  from  Florida- 
with  more  orange  in  it.  Close  your  eyes  and 
you're  drinking  fresh  orange.  Whole,  sweet, 
juicy  Florida  orange.  Tastes  just  like  the  kind 

"^r~  !  you  squeeze  yourself.  Drink  up, 

^^Y^S^   with  or  without  a  straw,  if  you 
juice     know  what's  good  for  you. 

the  real  thing 


from  Florida 


I 


1 


Christmas  with  Baubles  and  Birds 


To  make  this  Christmas:  Delightful  papier-mache  ornaments  that  spread  holiday  cheer  throughout  the  house.  They're 
easy  as  pie  to  turn  out  right  in  your  own  kitchen,  and  a  great  creative  project  for  the  whole  family.  Above,  left,  like  hav- 
ing your  own  flock  of  partridges  in  a  pear  tree,  fanciful  papier-mache  birds  suspended  on  heavy  yarn.  Below  them,  on 
a  staircase  newel  post,  their  own  nest  of  greens  intertwined  with  tiny  lights  and  red  velvet  ribbon.  Top,  right,  festive  papier- 
mache  Christmas  balls  brighten  a  chandelier  made  from  a  new  or  antique  pot  rack,  wound  with  red  velvet  ribbon  and 
twinkling  with  tiny  wliite  lights.  In  the  center,  twigs  of  mistletoe  and  boxwood  stud  a  Styrofoam  ball.  Rope  that  holds 
chandelier  is  slipped  into  a  red  velvet  sleeve.  Bottom,  right,  a  Christmas  fantasy  above  a  mantelpiece:  brilliantly  colored 
papier-mache  disks  and  l)alls  hang  from  a  branch  spray-painted  snow  white.  Instructions  for  making  are  on  page  137. 

All  PAPIfR  MACh(  OKNAMINU  bl  f.rnf  KAVANAUd    I'HO fOORAPHEO  IN  IHI  SOUTHAMPTON  KOUSl  Or  Wll,  lAM  (OTIAUtS, 
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Hbu  never  got  roses  in  a  detergent  beforo 


New  Bonus  gives  you  the  Desert  Rose  towel  in  every  box. 

Rip  it  open  and  out  comes  the  rosiest  towel  that  ever  was. 
The  roses  could  be  pink  or  blue  or  gold.  And  they  couldn't 
happen  to  a  nicer  towel . . .  o  Fruit  of  the  Loonn  towel. 
There  s  a  bath  towel  and  a  dish  towel  and  a  face  cloth. 
A  different  one  in  each  size  of  Procter  &  Gamble's 
powerful  blue  detergent.  Get  them  all.  And  get  a 
wash  so  white,  you  II  be  giving  yourself  bouquets. 


•^'I'mplete  detergent 


Hi 


pgjjjjOFTHELQQM 


Okay -so  he  did  volunteer  your 
services  to  drive  everyone  to  the  birthday  party. 
Show  him  you  love  him  anyway  with  Lipton... 
the  one  soup  that  tastes  like  Mother  just  cooked  it. 

Gordon's  favorite  -  Lipton  Beef  Noodle.  All  those  big, 
round  noodles,  that  zesty,  beef  flavored  broth. 


ALPHABET  VfCETABLE  •  VfCf TABLE  fc 
TOMATO  VEGETABIE  •  CHICKEN  RICE  •  . 


Christmas 
with  Daisies 


To  make  this  Christmas:  pert,  pretty,  easy-to-cultivat( 
yam  daisies  with  shiny  sequined  centers  to  decorat( 
the  Christmas  tree,  the  dinner  table,  to  scatter  hen 
and  there  as  festive  holiday  ornaments.  You  can  make 
them  in  several  different  sizes.  They're  so  easy  t( 
wind  and  tie  that  even  a  five-year-old  can  share  in 
the  creative  fun.  Top:  red  and  pink  yarn  daisies  in 
two  different  sizes  decorate  a  Christmas  tree.  The  only 

YARN  DECORATIONS  OESIONEO  BY  KAY  TYTLER.    P*iolo«raph«  by  Foliadtf. 
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ornaments  are  strings  of  tiny  white  lights.  The  total 
sophisticated,  yet  wonderfully  warm  and  simple. 
)m,  opposite:  a  holiday  dinner  table  set  with  daisies; 
enterpiece,  a  cluster  of  daisies  wired  at  the  stem  and 
;  into  a  half-round  of  Styrofoam.  Place  settings  are 
ed  off  with  daisv-festooned  ribbons.  Above:  red  and 
daisies  mingle  w'ith  tiny  lights  to  brighten  an  antique 
:e  covered  with  boxwood  twigs.  Instructions  on  page  44. 
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How  to  ieel  ao^'/o  zestier 

thanyesterday: 

Start  today  with 
Post  40^0  Bran  Flakes. 
It's  the  hran  cereal  that's 
more  fun  to  eat-the 
flakier,  tastier  way 
to  get  the  hulk 
you  may  need 
in  your  diet. 
It's  the 
feel-good 
cereal 
from  Post. 


Peg  Bracken's 
Appendix 

to  the  "I  Hate  to  Cook  Book" 


It  isn't  easy  to  make  any  sort  of  showing  in  the 
kitchen,  especially  if  you  don't  want  to  ven-  much 
or  ver>-  often. 

However,  when  you  do.  it's  likely  that  you'U 
have  the  best  luck  with  the  Regional  or  Foreign 
Specialty,  though  even  here  it  isn't  plain  sailing. 
Indeed,  the  specialty  poses  an  interesting  problem, 
alive  with  pros  and  cons.  Let's  consider  first  its 
disadvantages. 

FOR  ONE,  any  dish  tends  to  lose  some  of  its 
charm  when  you  get  it  home,  away  from  the  sound 
of  the  temple  bells  or  the  cable  cars  ijust  as  a 
pretty  little  wet  rock  you  find  at  the  beach  isn't 
quite  so  pretty  dry,  on  your  kitchen  windowsiU). 
When  you've  gone  to  the  trouble  of  making  it. 
only  to  find  those  important  intangibles  missing, 
something  within  you  dies. 

Nor  is  it  roses  all  the  way  for  the  guest.  If 
you're  sen.-ing  your  pissaladiere  after  the  manner 
of  the  Nicoise  to  people  who  haven't  been  where 
you've  been,  all  they  will  taste  is  the  pissaladiere. 
If  they  are  treated,  into  the  bargain,  to  a  fuU 
description  of  that  off-the-beaten-track  restaurant 
where  you  discovered  it — that  tiny,  picturesque 
place  where  they  spoke  only  Diner's  Club — they 
are  going  to  feel  that  the  evening  is  longer  than 
it  actually  is. 

Another  thing:  some  regional  or  foreign  special- 
ties are  better  than  others,  depending  on  the 
region.  Indeed,  you  would  suspect  certain  recipes 
from  certain  regions  of  ha\ing  been  ridden  out  of 
there,  on  a  rail.  I'd  like  to  have  seen  the  Scotch 
haggis  leaving  town. 

ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  some  are  good,  as  well 
as  surprisingly  easy  to  make.  For  instance,  I  used 
to  regard  with  simple  awe  those  people  with  the 
temerity  to  make  Scotch  Shortbread.  Then  I 
found  that  it's  only  slightly  simpler  than  a  peanut- 
butter  sandwich. 

One  thing:  if  you  are  going  to  specialize  in  a 
regional  specialty,  it  is  wise  to  choose  one  from 
a  region  other  than  your  ow- 

'^hat  is.  if  you  li%-e  in  Oregon,  near  the  Columbia 
.  it's  better  to  specialize  in  Kentucky  Com- 
;  than  in  Columbia  River  Salmon,  for  those 
tireless  Oregon  cooks  ha\e  wcwked  that  stream 
pretty  ih'  "  and  they  have  developed  nu- 
merous r 

One  la'...  c  -"^-r  of  Chablis,  another 

counters  wh  ream.  ...  So  it  goes, 

and  you're  not  up  to  unx:  ^mA  of  infighting. 

AS  A  GENERAL  RULF 


poses  here.  Some,  not  all.  of  the  dishes  are  classics, 
although  sometimes  a  few  nonessentials  have  been 
omitted  the  same  way  editors  cut  chunks  out  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  without  hurting  him  much  i. 

CROQUE  MONSIEUR 

Croqiier  means  "to  mimch."  so  this  would  seem 
to  be  a  simple  directive. 

8  slices  of  good  bread  i  not  tiie  squeezable 
kind) 

16  slices  of  Gruyere  or  Swiss  cheese 
8  slices  of  ham — boiled,  baked,  just  so  it's  good 
Butter 

Actually  this  is  a  sandwich  within  a  sandwich. 
Put  a  slice  of  ham  between  2  slices  of  cheese,  then 
a  slice  of  buttered  bread  on  either  side.  Fr\'  it 
gently  in  butter.  You  could  French-toast  it  in- 
stead and  they  won't  take  away  your  chef  s  apron — 
first  dip  it  in  egg-and-milk  beaten  together,  theti 
try  it  in  butter.  ) 

DANISH  ALMOND  SHEET 

Rich,  easy  cookies  you  bake  in  one  big  piece. 


}  2  pound  butter 
1  cup  sugar 
}4  pound  chopped 
almonds 


2  beaten  eggs 
414  cups  flour 
granulated  sugar  do 
sprinkle  on  top.) 


Melt  the  butter,  then  add  ever\i:hing  else  ex- 
cept the  topping  sugar,  mix  it.  and  cool  it  a  bit. 

Now  put  it  in  the  middle  of  a  cookie  sheet  and 
press  it  out  gently  but  fer\-ently.  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  cover  the  whole  thing.  It  may.  then  again 
it  may  not.  In  any  case,  sprinkle  it  with  sugar, 
then  bake  for  about  12  minutes  at  375°  till  it's 
golden-brown.  Cut  it  in  squares,  rectangles,  or 
rhomboids.  Makes  2-2'  dozen. 

HOMINY,  SOUTHERN  STYLE 

Some  people  like  hominy.  Some,  who  ordinarily 
don't,  may  like  it  this  way.  Maybe  the  butter  and 
slow  baking  do  something.  At  any  rate,  you  can 
bake  it  right  along  with  a  roast. 


1  egg.  slightly  beaten 
?  cups  milk 


are 

■ir- 


%  cup  hominy  grits 

1  tsp.  salt  -  —  

\i  cup  butter  I  cup  water 

1  tsp.  sugar 

Mix  the  hominy  grits  with  the  water  and  salt, 
and  stir  it  to  get  rid  of  the  lumps.  Boil  it  for  2 
minutes.  Then  add  a  cup  of  milk  and  simmeF-  it 
sn  hour,  with  an  occasional  stir.  Finally,  add  the 
butter,  sugar,  egg.  the  rest  of  the  milk,  put  it  in 
a  buttered  casserole.  Bake  it  uncovered  for  an 
ho'ir  ;it  ?2.o'.  Serves  6. 


IRISH  SODA  BREAD 

This  is  a  big.  easy,  crusty,  faintly  sweet  biscuit 
(you  cut  it  in  wedges),  comforting  as  a  turf  fire 
in  a  thatched  cottage.  It  is  handy  when  you're 
out  of  bread. 


2  cups  flour 

14  tsp.  soda 

11-2  tsp.  baking  pwwder 

\2  tsp.  salt 

1  Tb.  sugar 

4  Tb.  shortening 


J  2  cup  raisins 
or  currants 
%  cup  sour  milk  I'add 
a  Tb.  of  vinegar  to 
sweet  milk  and  let  it 
set  5  minutes) 
1  Tb.  caraway  seeds 

Operate  as  you  do  for  biscuits — sift  the  dry 
ingredients,  cut  in  the  shortening,  add  the  raisins 
or  currants  and  caraway  seeds.  Add  the  milk, 
knead  it  aU  a  moment,  shape  it  into  a  round  loaf 
about  ^4-in.  thick,  and  put  it  in  a  greased  pan. 
Bake  30  minutes  at  375°. 

JACOBBERGER  RAVIOLI 

The  basic  procedure  here  is  (1)  you  make  a 
sauce  2'  you  make  a  filling  and  (3)  you  layer 
them  with  cooked  macaroni.  As  you  can  see.  it 
isn't  a  classic  ra\"ioli  at  all.  but  it's  a  ringtailed 
snorter  as  an  entree  or  a  side  dish  for  a  buffet. 

The  sauce: 

Brown  1 1 2  't>s.  groimd  beef  in  2  Tb.  olive  oil. 
Then  add.  and  simmer  20  minutes: 

1  can  of  tomato  sauce 
1  small  can  of  tomatoes 
I2  cup  water 

1  package  spaghetti-sauce  mix 

The  macaroni- 

Cook  ^2  pound  of  bowknot-shaped  macaroni 
till  nearly  done,  then  drain  it. 

The  filling  : 
Mix  together 

a  medium  can  of  ' cup  grated 

spinach,  drained  &  Parmesan  cheese 

chopped  1  clove  garlic,  minced 

'  2  cup  parsley,  chopped    2  Tb.  olive  oil 
1 2  cup  fine  dry  bread       3  beaten  eggs 
crumbs 

Sit  down  a  minute. 

Then  layer  these  three  items  in  a  flat  baking 
dish— sauce,  macaroni,  filling,  sauce,  macaroni, 
filling.  Cover  it  with  Parmesan  and  bake  un- 
covered for  30  minutes  at  350°.  Ser\-es  6-8. 

LOUISVILLE  LOBSTER  or  Crabmeati 

This  should  be  served  with  a  Southern  accent 
and  a  camellia.  It's  rich  and  fairly  expensive.  But 
it  is  a  good  special  supjx?r  with  only  a  salad  and 
rolls,  and  it  can  be  fixed  ahead.  (continued) 
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Always  buy 
too  much 
turkey... 


Never  buy  "just  enough"  turkey.  It  never  is. 

Just  one  or  two  unexpected  relatives  can 
gobble  up  more  gobbler  than  you've  got  to  go 
around. 

But  if  there  should  be  leftovers,  who  cares? 
You  can  always  keep  leftovers  temptingly  fresh 
in  crystal-clear  Saran  Wrap*. 

That's  the  beaut>-  of  Saran  Wrap.  You  can 
watch  your  food  staying  fresh.  No  other  wrap 


clings  so  tightly  to  any  shape.  Or  seals  in  fresh- 
ness and  saves  moisture  so  surely. 

And  you  get  so  much  more  Saran  Wrap  for 
your  money  now,  you  can  afford  to  wTap  every- 
thing with  it.  Including  too  much  turkey. 

Leftovers?  Let's  see... turkey  croquettes, 
turkey  chow  mein,  turkey  fricassee,  turkey 
hash,  curried  turkey. . . 

Now  you're  talking — Saran  ^"rap.  . 


fuNNy.  you  doN'T  look  ItaIIan 


This  is  French  dressing. 

GarHc  French. 
Wish-Bone  Garlic  French. 
It's  got  more  garlic  than  other  French  dressings,  and  it's 
made  for  people  who  want  a  French  dressing  that's  not  a 

bit  bland. 

It  makes  red  onions  and  green  peppers  snap  to  attention. 

In  fact,  it  makes  all  salads  wildly  exciting. 

It's  wild. 

Wish-Bone  Garlic  Flavored  French  Dressing. 

Also  try: 

Wish  -Bone  Italian  •  Deluxe  French  •  Monaco  French 
Golden  Italian  •  Russian  •  Cheese  ■  Tahitian  Isle. 


PEG  BRACKEN  continued 


Va  tsp.  garlic 

powder 
Va  cup  butter 
chopped  parsley 
1  No.  2  Vz  can 

tomatoes  (or 

3Vz  cups) 
Va  cup  flour 
V2  cup  cream 


2Tb.  Worcestershire 

sauce 
Vi  cup  sherry 
4  cups  cooked 

lobster  or 

crabmeat 
2  cans  browned-in- 

butter  mushrooms 
salt  &  pepper 


Put  the  garlic  powder  and  half  the  but- 
ter in  a  saucepan,  and  simmer  it  a  min- 
ute. Then  add  the  chopped  parsley  and 
3  cups  of  the  tomatoes. 

While  it  cooks,  mix  the  flour  with  the 
other  half-cup  of  tomatoes  till  it's  a 
smooth  paste,  then  add  it  to  the  first 
tomato  mixture.  Cook  it  just  a  minute, 
then  mix  in  the  cream,  Worcestershire, 
and  sherry.  Cook  that  five  minutes,  mix 
in  the  seafood  and  mushrooms,  salt  and 
pepper  it,  and  pour  it  into  a  casserole 
dish.  Sprinkle  it  with  any  sort  of  crumbs 
you  have,  dot  it  with  the  butter  that's 
left.  Bake  uncovered  for  20  minutes  at 
375°.  Serves  8. 

NORTHWESTERN  CRAB  AND  WILD  RICE 

From  the  wilds  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
where  they  have  good  crabmeat.  The 
more  mushrooms,  the  more  people  it 
serves.  As  is,  it  serves  8,  if  you're  also 
providing  a  fair-sized  fresh  fruit-salad — 
for  instance— and  rolls. 


V2  lb.  wild  rice 
IV2  lb.  crabmeat 
1  can  condensed 

mushroom  soup 
V2  cup  cream 
1  cup  grated  cheese 

(Swiss  or 

Cheddar) 


Mushrooms  if  you 
like:  a  couple  of 
cans  of  browned- 
in-butter,  or, 
Va  lb.  fresh 
mushrooms, 
sauteed  in  2  Tb. 
butter. 


Cook  the  rice  as  the  package  says. 
Dilute  the  soup  with  the  cream.  Then, 
in  a  casserole  dish,  layer  it — rice,  crab- 
meat, soup  (with  mushrooms  added,  if 
any)  and  cheese.  Keep  right  on  till  it's 
full.  Bake  it,  covered,  for  30  minutes  at 
350°.  Uncover  it  at  the  last  if  the  cheese 
hasn't  melted. 

O'FLANAGAN'S  SAUSAGE  SUPPER 

Good  and  hearty  for  a  cold  night,  and 
with  instant  mashed  potatoes,  not  much 
work. 

1  lb.  pork  sausage,    1  Tb.  flour 
link  or  bulk  (if        salt  &  pepper 
it's  bulk,  shape      1  cup  bouillon 

it  into  cakes)  (cube  or  powder 

2  apples,  pared  kind) 

and  sliced  2  or  3  cups  hot 

2  onions,  peeled  instant  mashed 

and  sliced  potatoes  ^ 

Fry  the  sausage  till  it's  crisp.  Drain  it, 
then  put  it  in  a  baking  dish.  In  the  fat 
left,  cook  the  apples  and  onions,  then 
spoon  them  over  the  sausage. 

Pour  off  all  but  a  tablespoon  of  the 
fat  now,  and  brown  the  flour  in  it.  Add 
the  salt,  pepper  and  bouillon,  stir  till 
it's  a  bit  thicker,  and  pour  it  over  the 
sausage  and  so  forth.  Top  it  with  the 
mashed  potatoes.  Bake  for  15  minutes 
uncovered  at  350°.  Serves  4-5. 

PICAYUNE  PECAN  PIE;  or.  Just  a 
Dab  For  Me 

This  pie  is  astonishingly  fast  and  easy. 
The  hard  part  is  parting  with  the  price 
of  the  nuts.  However,  due  to  its  rich- 
ness, one  pie  serves  eight  to  10  people, 
or  the  same  two  or  three  several  times, 
for  it  keeps  well.  A  good  way  to  serve  it 
is  to  arrange  small  wedges  on  a  j)late 
and  punctuate  them  with  small  clusters 
of  cold  white  grapes. 

You  need  an  unbaked  pie  shell. 

You  also  need: 


3  eggs 

V2  cup  heavy  cream 
less  1  Tb. 
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1  cup  sugar 

1  tsp.  vanilla 

2  Tb.  butter 


1  Tb.  sherry 

V2  cup  dark  corn 

syrup 
Va  tsp.  salt 


V/2  cups  pecans, 
plus  enough  to 
ornament  the  to| 


Put  everything  into  the  blender  i 
that  order,  except  for  those  decorativ 
pecan  halves.  Turn  the  blender  on  f( 
about  10  seconds  (just  count  "1  pecai 
2  pecans,  3  pecans  .  .  ."  if  yours  is 
quaint  old  early-American  blender  witl 
out  a  timer,  like  mine). 

Pour  it  in  the  pie  shell  and  bake  it  a 
400°  for  25  minutes,  then  decorate 
with  the  pecan  halves  and  bake  for  1 
minutes  more.  (If  the  middle  seem 
shaky  then,  it  might  take  another  five. 
Cool  it  before  serving. 

QUICHE  LORRAINE  A  LA  SUISSE 

This  isn't  the  classic  quiche  because  i 
contains  Swiss  cheese. 

Line  a  pie  pan  with  pastry. 

Fill  it  about  half  full  with  alternatinj 
layers  of  chopped  boiled  ham  (or  cris^ 
bacon  bits)  and  diced  Swiss  cheese 
starting  with  the  cheese.  You'll  neec 
about  half  a  pound  of  each. 

Then  beat  together: 

5  eggs  V2  tsp.  salt 

1  cup  coffee  cream 

Pour  it  over  the  cheese  and  ham,  thei 
bake  it  at  350°  for  45  minutes,  or  unti 
a  knife  inserted  in  center  comes  out 
clean.  Serve  it  in  wedges.  Serves  6. 

REALLY  SOUTHERN  CORNBREAD 

From  Texas  via  Oklahoma,  and  sugar-j 
less — which  classicists  insist  on— and 
fast.  Beat  together  with  a  fork  an  egg 
and  a  teaspoon  of  salt.  Then  add,  beat- 
ing slightly  between  additions 


1  cup  milk 

2  heaping  tsp. 
baking  powder 


Vi  cup  flour 
IVa  cups  coarse 
yellow  corn  meal 


In  a  middle-sized  skillet  melt  2  level; 
tablespoons  of  shortening.  Pour  most  of 
it  into  the  batter,  leaving  just  a  little. 
Pour  the  batter  into  the  skillet,  put  the 
skillet  in  the  oven,  and  bake  it  for  25 
minutes  at  425°.  Cut  it  like  a  pie  and 
serve  it  hot.  Serves  6. 

SCOTCH  SHORTBREAD 

For  Scots  in  a  hurry.  Good,  too. 

V2  lb.  butter  3  cups  flour 

Va  cup  sugar 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  then  add 
the  flour.  It  will  be  stiff  and  rather 
crumbly  but  forge  ahead,  pressing  it 
into  a  square  8-inch  pan.  Bake  it  at 
300°  for  an  hour.  Cool  it  ten  minutes, 
then  cut  it  in  squares. 

TOMATOES  PROVENCALE 

This  seems  to  make  a  tomato  go 
farther  than  it  normally  would.  First 
you  scoop  the  seeds  and  some  of  the 
pulp  out  of  six  big  tomatoes  cut  in  half. 
Salt  and  pepper  them,  then  turn  them 
upside  down  somewhere  so  they'll  drain. 

Mix  up: 


a  minced  garlic 

clove 
2  Tb.  chopped 

green  onions 


Va  tsp.  dried  basil 
Va  tsp.  thyme 
Va  cup  bread 
crumbs 


with  enough  olive  oil  to  hold  it  together 
and  stuff  it  back  in.  Then  sprinkle  a  bit 
more  oil  on  top  and  bake  them  un- 
covered for  15  minutes  at  400°.  Serves  6. 

URUGUAY  OMELET 

This  omelet  never  saw  Uruguay,  but 
the  woman  did  who  gave  me  the  recipe. 
She  said  it  tasted  like  lunch  there. 

1  (7-oz.)  can  of         Va  tsp.  salt 

green  chili  sauce    3  Tb.  butter 
6  eggs  %  cup  grated 

3  Tb.  milk  cheese 

(continued  on  paye  116) 


You  should  eat  a  good,  nourishing 


Or  you  should  drink  one. 


nice  home 

last  of  the  puppies 


New  Carnation 
instant  breakfast 
makes  milk  a  meal 
too  good  to  miss. 


Each  glass  delivers  as  much  protein  as  ^  ,  ^  two  eggs,  as  much 
mineral  nourishment  as  two  strips  of  crisp  bacon,  ^^^^  more 
energy  than  two  slices  of  (^^^  buttered  toast,  and  even 
Lots  of  great  flavors.  In  your  cereal  section. 


Vitamin  C. 


From  ^-nation 


our 

washer, 


put  new 

fortified 

Electrasol 
into  it! 

(You'll  be  delirious!) 


NEW  FORTIFIED 
FORMULA! 


A  dishwasher  is  such  a  convenience,  many 
women  close  their  eyes  to  an  occasional  spot 
or  bit  of  film.  But  now  new  Electrasol, 
fortified  with  water  softeners,  can  assure 
spotless,  film-free  results.  This  new  formula 
was  tested,  under  varying  degrees  of  water 
hardness,  in  homes  throughout  the  country, 
is  proved  it  is  the  most  effective 
sher  detergent  you  can  buy.  Every 
It  hwasher  maker  recommends  it. 

Tr  rasol— b>  the  world's  largest 

makf^  ot  <li^'; washer  detergents. 


^11  vou  want  out  of  your  dishwasher.. 


Flo 


into  it! 


"•it. 


CHRISTMAS  ETIQUETTE 

A  Child's  Thank- You  Notes 

Q:  I  am  a  nine-year-old  boy.  Christ- 
mas is  spoiled  for  me  because  my 
mother  yaks  about  thank-you  notes. 
I  never  can  get  out  of  it,  and  I  never 
know  what  to  say.  Please  tell  me 
something  that  will  make  it  easier 
this  year. 

A:  There  is  nothing  more  important 
than  a  prompt  gesture  of  apprecia- 
tion. It  will  help  if  you  have  suitable 
stationery,  stamps,  and  a  pen  ready 
before  Christmas.  While  you  are 
opening  your  presents,  have  your 
mother  keep  track  of  who  gave  you 
what.  Then,  zwwerfza^f/j  after  Christ- 
mas, write  and  mail  your  notes.  Just 
write,  spontaneously,  what  you  feel. 
Here  is  a  note  from  a  boy  your  age 
that  I  have  long  treasured: 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  beautiful 
shirt  that  I  am  wearing  this  very  minute. 
You  won't  believe  this,  but  I  always 
wanted  a  pin-stripe  for  at  least  a  year. 

Your  admirer, 
Lee" 

Such  a  note,  from  the  heart,  means 
far  more  than  stuffy,  formal  words. 
But  remember,  a  note  that  arrives 
weeks  or  months  late  tells  the  giver 
more  plainly  than  words  that  you  are 
not  an  appreciative  person. 


Imprinted  Christmas  Cards 

Q:  I  have  always  sent  Christmas 
cards  imprinted  with  our  names. 
Someone  has  told  me  that  the  names 
should  be  handwritten.  Which  is 
correct? 

A:  Imprinted  cards  are  perfectly  all 
right.  If  the  names  are  at  the  top  of 
the  card,  they  should  read,  formally, 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dawson." 
However,  it  is  more  usual  today  for 
the  names  to  occur  at  the  end  of  the 
greeting.  In  this  case,  they  should 
read  "Robert  and  Ellen  Dawson" 
(nicknames  are  acceptable  here);  or, 
if  the  card  includes  wishes  from  the 
whole  family,  "The  Dawsons."  If  the 
surname  is  a  common  one,  the  im- 
print might  better  read,  "The  Ken- 
neth Smiths." 


Business  Gifts 

Q:  When  your  husband  receives 
Christmas  gifts  from  business  lirms  or 
associates,  should  he  acknowledge 
them  himself?  Some  of  the  gifts,  such 
as  candy  or  frozen  steaks,  are  obvi- 
ously meant  for  the  whole  family. 

A:  All  gifts,  exce|)t  olwiously  com- 
mercial ones  such  as  calendars  im- 


printed with  firm  names,  advertising 
pencils,  etc.,  should  be  acknowledged. 
It  is  quite  usual  for  the  executive  to 
dictate  a  brief  note  of  thanks,  even 
when  the  gift  (a  crate  of  oranges,  for 
instance)  is  intended  for  his  family's 
enjoyment.  If  you  yourself  know  the 
donor  socially,  you  may  wish  to  write 
a  note  of  thanks  for  a  gift  the  whole 
family  has  enjoyed. 


Holiday  Anniversary 

Q:  Is  it  proper  for  my  husband  and 
me  to  have  a  dinner  dance  to  cele- 
brate our  25th  wedding  anniversary 
in  December?  Or  must  the  party  be 
given  by  someone  else?  (We  have  a 
son  in  college,  but  needless  to  say  he 
is  not  financially  able  to  do  this.)  One 
more  question:  How  can  we  discour- 
age people  from  sending  or  bringing 
gifts? 

A:  You  may  give  the  party  your- 
selves; this  is  frequently  done.  You 
may  tell  people  informally  that  you 
prefer  not  to  have  gifts,  but  don't  put 
this  in  an  invitation.  Probably  some 
people  will  bring  gifts,  some  will  not. 


Holiday  Tipping 

Q:  Do  postmen,  milkmen,  newspaper 
boys,  cleaning  women,  baby-sitters, 
etc.,  receive  a  tip  or  a  gift  at  Christ- 
mas? If  so,  what  type  gift  is  expected? 

A:  I  see  that  you  live  in  Chicago.  Tip- 
ping customs  vary  widely,  but  in  big 
cities  it  is  usual  to  tip  the  people  you 
mention  with  gifts  of  money  (checks 
will  do).  Tips  for  cleaning  women, 
baby-sitters  and  others  who  work  for 
you  regularly  in  the  household  are 
usually  added  to  the  check  nearest 
Christmas. 

Every  year  the  Postmaster  General 
issues  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  post- 
men may  not  solicit  Christmas  tips, 
but  it  is  fairly  usual  for  them  to  re- 
ceive gifts  of  cash  or  checks  if  there 
has  been       {continued  on  page  119) 


Miss  Vanderbilt  welcomes  ques- 
tions from  readers,  to  be  answered 
in  this  column  as  space  permits. 


A  new  booklet  by  Amy  Vanderbilt. 
"Teen  Manners,"  is  now  available 
to  Journal  readers.  Other  booklets 
are:  "Engai!,emvnt  and  Wedding  Eti- 
quette," "  Table  Manners"  and  "Office 
Etiquette."  Send  25c  in  coin  for  each 
booklet  ordered  to  Miss  Amy  Vander- 
bilt, liox  11  f),'),  Weston,  Conn. 
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Things  to  do  by  telephone 


uit  a  den  mother 


Lay  down  the  law 
to  the  repairman 


e  an  appointment 

for  a  smashing  new  hairdo 


Tell  the  store  to  send 
those  teeny-weeny  tomatoes 
for  the  party 


for  the  last  of  :  e  ; 


Try  to  find 


and  nerveless 
babysitter 


Learn  husband  still  loves  you 
in  spite  of  fender 


There's  just  no  erKi  to  ways  your  phone  can  help  you  get  through  busy  days.  Rely  on  rt.  use  it.  For  nothing  else  you 
use  so  often  does  so  much-yet  costs  so  little-as  your  telephone.  ^         rri Bell  System 


Warning: 

ClOCK-A- 
WORD 

is  habit-forming! 


YOUR  MONEY 


1 
( 


Q:  All  the  "big  ticket"  items  I  plan 
to  give  my  family  for  Christmas  have 
some  kind  of  guarantee  or  warranty. 
But  how  am  I  to  know  what  these 
guarantees  are  worth? 
A:  Here  are  important  things  to  find 
out  to  protect  yourself  against  a 
worthless  warrantj^  or  guarantee — 
and  to  avoid  misunderstanding  on 
what  it  does  and  does  not  cover :  How 
long  does  the  guarantee  last?  Just 
who  is  making  the  guarantee  and 
what  is  the  address  of  the  guarantor? 
Do  you  have  to  mail  in  a  warranty 
card  u-ithin  a  specified  time  limit  to 
make  the  warranty  valid?  What  does 
it  cover — replacement?  repairs? 
parts?  labor?  shipping  costs? — and 
which  of  these  would  you  have  to  pay 
if  the  product  collapsed  after  a  few 
days  of  use? 

But  your  basic  rule  on  this  whole 
fuzz\-  business  is  that  a  guarantee  is 
worth  only  as  much  as  the  firm  mak- 
ing the  guarantee. 

Q:  We  usually  make  a  gift  of  SI. 000 
to  our  church  each  Christmas.  In  the 
past  we  have  made  the  contribution 
in  cash,  but  we're  wondering  what 
the  ta.x  advantages  would  be  of  mak- 
ing it  this  year  in  stocks  instead. 
A:  There  would  be  definite  tax  ad- 
vantages— particularly  if  you  are  in  a 
high  income-tax  bracket  and  if  your 
stocks  have  grown  in  value  smce  you 
originally  bought  them.  Say  you 
bought  the  stocks  five  years  ago  for 
S400.  Today  they  are  worth  SI. 000. 
If  you  sold  the  stocks  for  SI .000  and 
gave  your  church  the  money,  you 
would  get  a  SI  .000  charitable  deduc- 
tion— but  you  also  would  have  to  pay 
a  capital  gains  tax  on  your  S600  profit. 
If  you  simply  turn  over  the  stocks  to 
your  church,  though,  you  still  will  be 
able  to  deduct  the  same  SI. 000  as  a 
charitable  contribution,  but  you  will 
have  no  capital  gains  tax  to  pay. 
When  the  church  sells  the  stocks  and 
a^llects  SI. 000.  it  won't  have  to  pay 
a  capital  gaiirs  tax  either. 

Q:  The  cost  of  our  Christmas  gift  list 


this  year  is  a  good  10  to  15  perceni 
above  what  it  was  last  year.  Is  inflj^ 
tion  hitting  the  Christmas  shop 
harder  than  anybody  else? 
A:  If  you  study  each  item  on  ih: 
year's  Christmas  list— and  compar(}' 
the  amounts  you  are  now  spend i 
with  the  amounts  you  spent  on  gi: 
for  the  same  individuals  last  year- 
you  will  probably  find  that  a  big  par 
of  the  "rising  cost  of  Christmas" 
the  fact  that  you  are  buying  bigger 
better  presents  all  down  the  line 

The  average  sales  check  in  upsta 
departments  of  department  stores  ir 
the  United  States  has  risen  froi 
85.50  in  1960  to  S6.50  last  year  to 
estimated  S7  this  year— strong  e 
dence  that  you,  the  shopper, 
"trading  up." 

In  addition,  of  course,  prices  ol 
many  things  are  up  and  rising.  Th( 
overall  rise  in  the  prices  of  goods  an( 
ser\-ices  you  buy  will  be  up  more  th; 
3}4  percent  this  year  alone,  so  tl 
vear's  inflation  is  a  factor,  too. 
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Q:  We're  thinking  about  buying 
house  for  our  expanding  family,  a 
we've  already  found  a  location  we 
like.  But  we're  still  debating  wheth 
an  old  house  has  more  advanta 
than  a  new  one.  ^^^aat  are  the  final 
cial  pros  and  cons  of  each? 
A:  You'll  almost  surely  get  moi 
space  for  your  money  in  an  old< 
house.  The  grounds  will  probably  I 
completely  landscaf)ed  and  the  coi 
struction  will  likely  be  more  soli 
But  you  may  have  to  spend  a  consi( 
erable  sum  on  remodeling,  so  add 
estimates  of  these  costs  in  figuring  til 
total  cost  of  the  house  to  you. 

The  key  advantage  of  a  new  houa 
of  course,  is  that  it's  Hkely  to 
equipped  with  all  the  latest  con 
niences.  You  also  may  be  allowed 
specify  a  decoration  scheme  bef< 
the  house  is  finished. 

However,  you'll  probably  have 
do  the  landscaping  yourself,  and  t 
can  add  up  to  a  big  expense.  Est 
this  cost  in  the  total  purchase  pi 
of  a  new  house.  icontim 


By  Sylvia  Porter 


*. . .  especially  for  people  who 
love  action,  fun  and  exciten^ent. 
Clock-A-Worcf™  is  the  exciting 
new  word  game  ^nsation  that 
starts  where  other  word  games 
leave  off!  Celebrities  and  person- 
alities all  over  the  country  are 
already  playing  Clock -A-Word, 
and  agree— there's  never  been 
any  game  like  it! 

Press  the  lever— a  new  group  of 
letters  appear— the  clock  starts 
ticking— the  action  begins— as 
you  and  the  other  playert  race 
each  other  against  the  clock  to 
make  the  longest  possible  word 


in  the  shortest  possible  time! 

It's  more  than  just  a  game— it's  a 
challenge  to  the  word-skill  and 
speed  of  players  of  all  ages!  But 
be  careful— because  the  fun  and 
excitement  are  contagious— and 
once  you  get  the  CLOCK-A-WORDt 
fever. .  .you  justcan'tquit  playing! 

...Also  available  in  Canada. 


to*  Um  WtHii^t  i»ii<iMm 

•OLM  Cor»  lM*l>*l«w«M«^C«»..CtaMti.N.  J. 
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you  save  any  of  these  trading  stamps,  now  you  can  save  them  faster. 

4ew  Colony  filter  cigarettes 
Ivave  coupons  good 
or  trading  stamps  or  cash. 


pONUS 

SAVING 


o  K 


moke  Colony.  The  first 
:oupon  cigarette  that  tastes  as 
^ood  as  a  non--coupon  cigarette. 


Now  Colony  gives  you  all  the  flavor  you  could  ask  for  in  a  cigarette— 
and  coupons,  too.  On  the  back  of  every  pack,  you'll  find  a  Colony  Bonus 
Gifts  coupon.  Every  coupon  is  worth  five  of  your  favorite  trading  stamps 
(see  list  below). 

When  you've  saved  120  coupons,  just  send  them  in  to:  P.O.  Box  54838, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  You'll  receive  a  certificate  good  for  600  stamps  or 
cash.  120  coupons  is  the  minimum  redemption.  If  you  want  to  send  in  more 
than  120,  wait  till  you've  saved  a  multiple  of  60  (180,  240,  300,  etc.)  and 
then  get  more  stamps  or  more  cash. 

Smoke  new  Colony  Cigarettes— from  The  American  Tobacco  Company. 
Enjoy  the  first  coupon  cigarette  that  tastes  as  good  as  a  non-coupon 

Quality  products  of  fy^c^^^ie^<ie<3^  c^c^^eec'-'^^z^^w^ 


Colony 


FIITER  CIGARETTES 


COLONY  CIGARETTES 
FILTER  ^^MENTHOL 


Gift  Stamps  'BAB  Green  Stamps  •  Big  Bonus  Stamps  •  Bonus  Stamps  •  Buccaneer  Stamps  •  Buckeye  Premium  Stagips  ■  Cardinal  Stamps  •  C&R  Green  Stamps  •  Consumers  Stamps  •  Delta  Trading  Stamps  •  Dixie  Green  Stamps 
redy  Stamps  •  FM  Stamps  •  F.S.  Gold  Stamps  •  Frontier  Saving  Stamps  •  Gift  Bond  Stamps  •  Gift  House  Stamps  •  Gold  Arrow  Stamps  •  Gold  Bell  Gift  Stamps  •  Gold  Crown  Stamps  •  G.I.  Blue  Stamps  •  Grand  Prize  Stamps 
in  Bros.  Stamps  •  H.  O.  Gold  Stamps  •  Holden  Red  Stamps  •  King  Kom  Stamps  •  Merchants  Green  Stamps  •  Mor-Valu  Stamps  •  Original  Green  Trading  Stamps  •  Philadelphia  Yellow  Trading  Stamps  •  P.  S.  Blue  Stamps  •  P.  S. 
en  Stamps  ■  Plaid  Stamps  •  Pink  Stamps  •  Premier  Stamps  •  Q- Yellow  Stamps  •  Quality  Stamps  •  Regal  Stamps  •  Royal  Gift  Stamps  •  Royal  Saving  Stamps  •  Sav-Mor  Green  Stamps  •  Sav-Way  Stamps  •  Southern  Premium  Stamps 
er-Save  Stamps  •  Target  Stamps  •  Texas  Gold  Stamps  •  Three  Star  Stamps  •  Thrifty-  Green  Stamps  •  Two  Guys  Stamps  •  Triple  S  Blue  Stamps  .  United  Stamps  •  Valu  Plus  Gift  Stamps  •  Western  Stamps  •  World  Green  Stamps 

offer  subject  to  cond>t'Ons  set  forth  on  coupon,  inc'ud  ng  that  Bonus  dfis  coupons  are  vo-d  and  that  the  offer  conta-ned  here-n  is  not  extended  m  any  state  or  locality  where  the  issue  or  redemption  of  coupons  is  prohibited,  taxed,  licensed  or  otherwise  reslncled. 


SPENDING  YOUR  MONEY 

contiuued 

Q :  We  are  looking  for  a  stockbroker, 
and  have  found  one  in  a  small  firm 
who  says  he  can  guarantee  that  a  cer- 
tain stock  will  at  least  double  in  price 
over  the  next  year.  How  good  is  this 
promise  likely  to  be? 
A:  Most  questionable!  No  respon- 
sible securities  salesman  would  "guar- 
antee" a  big  profit  in  any  stock  in  a 
fixed  period  of  time. 

Find  another  broker  who  makes  no 
"get-rich-quick"  promises.  In  choos- 
ing your  broker,  beware  also  of  the 
salesman  who  plugs  just  one  stock 
and  won't  send  you  any  literature  on 
the  company  he's  touting,  who  claims 
he  has  "inside  information"  about  a 
company,  who  urges  you  to  buy  at 
once  "before  prices  go  up,"  or  whose 
reputation  you  cannot  check  through 
legitimate  channels. 

Q:  Our  whole  family  loves  music,  and 
we  go  to  concerts  frequently.  But 
we're  miffed  at  the  never-ending  ap- 
peals by  our  local  orchestra  for  char- 
itable contributions.  Why  should  we 
contribute  more  than  the  $6  apiece 
we  regularly  pay  for  tickets? 
A:  On  the  average,  the  nation's  or- 
chestras earn  only  half  of  their  total 
costs  from  ticket  sales,  and  they  must 
look  to  other  sources  to  make  up  the 
difference. 

Even  without  outside  contribu- 
tions thrown  in,  the  average  annual 
salary  for  musicians  in  our  metro- 
politan symphony  orchestras  (with 
yearly  budgets  between  $100,000 
and  $500,000)  is  less  than  $1,200— 
primarily  because  the  concert  season 
is  so  short.  Paid  vacations  are  almost 
nonexistent. 

By  making  extra  contributions  to 
your  orchestra,  you  are  not  only  help- 
ing to  keep  it  alive  financially,  but 
you  also  are  helping  to  make  the 
whole  field  of  music  an  attractive  one 
for  new  generations  of  players. 

Q:  I  am  48  years  old.  The  last  of  our 
three  children  has  now  gone  off  to 
college  and,  with  nothing  to  do  at 
home,  I  feel  like  a  ping-pong  ball 
rattling  around  in  a  squash  court.  I 
want  to  get  a  job,  but  my  husband 
doesn't  approve  and  says  I  should 
stay  home  anyway  "like  other  women 
do"  in  our  community.  What  do  other 
women  in  my  predicament  do? 
A:  They  get  jobs.  More  than  half  of 
American  women  aged  45  to  54  are 
now  working — or  looking  for  work — 
and  this  proportion  is  growing  stead- 
ily. Millions  of  them  work  part  time — 
and  this  might  be  the  way  for  you  to 
hold  down  a  job  and  hold  your  hus- 
band's approval,  too. 

Q:  Bread  isn't  the  costliest  item  on 
my  shojiping  list,  but  our  family  of 
seven  consumes  nearly  a  dozen  loaves 
a  week,  and  the  srjaring  cost  of  bread, 
along  with  the  increase  of  most  other 
Uxxl  prices,  is  hurling.  Can  you  sug- 
gest  ways  we  can  hold  down  our  tola! 
bread  awls? 


Tension 

THAT  MADE  HER  WANT  TO 

SCREAM! 

Edna  knew  tension !  Every  month 
— as  her  period  drew  near — "blues," 
cramps  and  headaches  made  her  so 
nervous  and  irritable  she  wanted 
to  scream. 

Now  Edna  takes  MiDOL  when  these 
discomforts  start  and  goes  through 
the  trying  pre-menstrual  period  feel- 
ing more  calm  and  comfortable! 

And  MiDOL  is  such  a  wonderful 
help  during  menstruation  too,  be- 
cause these  tablets  contain; 

•  An  exclusive  anti-spasmodic  that 
helps  Stop  Cramping  .  .  . 

•  Medically-approved  ingredients 
that  Relieve  Headache,  Low 
Backache. ..Calm  Jumpy  Nerves... 

•  Plus  a  special,  mood-brightening 
medication  that  Chases  "Blues." 

"WHAT  WOMEN  WANT  TO  KNOW" 

FREE!  Frank,  revealing  32-page  book  explains  men- 
struation. Send  \0t  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  and 
hondling  to  Dept.  Y-126,  Box  144,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016.  (Sent  in  plain  wrapperl 


AND  COMFORTABLE  WITH 


MIDOL 


A:  You  can  look  for  lower-pricec 
brands  and  types  of  bread  arftong  thi 
dozens  you'll  find  in  any  sui)crmar 
ket.  But  remember  that  a  big  20 
ounce  loaf  will  cost  more  than  a  one 
pound  one.  so  buy  bread  by  weigh' 
instead  of  by  loaves. 

Buy  day-old  bread  at  slashec 
prices;  it's  just  the  same  as  the  breac 
you  keep  for  extra  days  in  your  breac 
box  or  refrigerator. 

Look  for  advertised  bread  "spe 
cials,"  then  stock  up  and  freeze  sev 
eral  dozen  bargain-priced  loaves  i 
you  have  a  home  freezer. 

Double-wrapped  bread  also  save! 
you  money — if  it  isn't  higher  pricec 
than  other  kinds — because  it  tends  t( 
keep  bread  fresh  longer. 

Substitute  bread  for  rolls  or  othei 
fancier  bakery  products,  which  usu 
ally  are  considerably  more  expensiv< 
than  plain  bread. 

Q:  My  husband  is  determined  that 
our  12-year-old  follow  in  his  footsteps 
and  take  over  his  business.  I'm  in  fa- 
vor of  letting  our  son  choose  his  ow 
career  when  the  time  comes.  How  ca 
I  convince  my  husband  to  wait  an 
see? 

A:  We  are  into  an  era  of  dizzying!) 
rapid  changes  in  occupations.  Mam 
traditional  fields  are  in  a  sharp  de 
cline,  others  are  skyrocketing.  Thf 
Labor  Department  lists  a  total  o 
more  than  700  different  occupations 
open  today  to  youngsters  enterin 
the  job  market— a  large  number  no., 
even  in  existence  a  few  years  ago.| 
And,  according  to  other  experts,  50! 
percent  of  the  work  force  20  years 
from  now  will  be  employed  on  t\  pes 
of  jobs  that  are  not  in  existence  now. 
Tell  your  husband  to  give  your  12- 
year-old  son  the  break  he  would  want 
for  himself! 

Choosing  a  career  for  a  12-year-i 
old— or  for  a  child  of  any  age— isi 
even  more  unfair  today  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  By  so  doing,  you  are 
not  only  imposing  your  own  occupa- 
tional favorite  on  an  individual  who 
may  not  later  be  interested  or  quali- 
fied to  pursue  it,  but  you  are  also 
completely  ignoring  the  vast  field  of 
choice  that  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  begin  to  explore  now. 


A//,s.s  I'orltr  welcomes  (/ucslions  from 
readers.  Those  of  general  interest  will 
be  answered  in  this  column  as  space 
permits. 
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I  baked 
this  cake  in 
my  new  Suzy 
Homemaker  oven 


Who  is  Suzy  Homemaker??? 


She's  every  little  girl  who  wants  to  be 
iust  like  her  mother.  That's  why  all  the 
Suzy  Homemaker  appliances  look  and 
ork  just  like  yours.  They're  big  and 
jeautiful— and  work  like  real.  The  Suzy 
omemaker  Oven  bakes  cakes  big 
enough  to  serve  six!  Top  burners  really 
leat.  And  it's  completely  safe!  Oven 
loor  automatically  locks  when  in  use 
nd  won't  open  until  oven  cools.  The 
lexclusive  new  Topper  Safety  Plug  pro- 
tects against  electrical  shock. 

The  same  kind  of  quality  and  care 
that  goes  into  the  Suzy  Homemaker 
Oven  (A)  is  in  all  Suzy  Homemaker 
appliances.  The  Washer-Dryer  (B)  really 


washes  clothes  with  agitator  action,  jet 
spray  and  even  spins  dry!  The  Vacuum 
Cleaner  (C)  actually  vacuums  up  dirt, 
comes  complete  with  attachments.  The 
Iron  (D— with  ironing  board)  has  a  jet 
spray  sprinkler  and  it  really  heats! 
Completely  safe  with  a  red  warning 
light  and  safety  plug. 

Never  before  could  your  little  girl 
learn  homemaking  skills  with  appliances 
so  big,  so  safe,  so  real!  Every  Little  Girl 
Wants  Suzy  Homemaker"^"  Appliances! 


STOPPER 

De  Luxe  ToDoer  Corp..  Elizabeth.  NJ    3  0 


The  Hanes  leg 
IS  the  Great  Leg. 

Superlative.  Uncompromising.  Settmg 
the  pace  for  others  to  follow.  Not  looking 
back  when  they  do.  The  Hanes  Leg. 
Sheer  perfection  in  Cantrece;  Fits  like 
your  own  skin— only  silkier.  Smooth  at 
the  knees.  Smooth  at  the  ankles.  See  the 
new  colors:  Cordova.  Clay.  Bright  Leaf. 
Or  choose  among  the  other  shades  in  our 
prolific  portfolio.  And  this  is  just  one  of 
our  new  autumn  to-dos.  Come  see  the  res 
of  our  great  Hanes  collection.  Need 
another  reason?  Half  of  you  is  leg 


I 
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By  Sybil  Leek 


CAPRICORN  December  22nd-January  19th.  Capricorn  subjects  will 
-— *  have  a  period  between  December  6th  and  16th  when  they  are  beset 
health  problems  and  low  finances.  It  is  up  to  their  friends  to  realize,  there- 
e.  that  practical  gifts  will  give  them  the  most  pleasure.  A  discreet  check 
d  most  items  of  food  and  drink  would  help.  Gloves,  handbags,  shoes  or 
gerie  could  be  morale  boosters.  The  male  Capricorn  will  appreciate  any 
m  that  he  can  use  in  iiis  professional  life  ...  a  new  briefcase,  articles  for  his 
ice  desk  or  car.  Capricorn  children  will  enjoy  books  of  a  serious  nature, 
iwing  materials  or  do-it-yourself  building  kits. 


^,  AQUARIUS  January  20th-February  18th.  A  visit  to  your  favorite 
-  antique  shoji  may  well  juovide  the  right  gift  for  an  Aquarian  friend 
either  sex.  Antique  jewelry,  bronze  figurines,  attractive  porcelain  dishes  or 
ything  in  a  wild  variety  of  bric-a-brac  will  appeal  to  the  Aquarian.  Many 
luarians,  too,  will  have  a  health  problem  throughout  the  whole  month  of 
'cember,  so  gifts  of  lxx)ks,  records,  or  magazines  will  be  in  order.  Aquarian 
iltiren  generally  have  inquiring  minds.  Chemistry  sets  will  appeal  to  the 
\  s.  C.irls  will  like  any  lxx)ks  that  appeal  to  the  studious  pan  of  their  nature, 
w  ell  as  diaries  or  interesting  boxes  in  which  to  store  their  jiersonal  treasures. 


I  PISCES  February  I9th-March  20th.  Nearly  all  Pisceans  enjoy  trav- 
eling  either  lor  business  or  pleasure.  Tlierefore.  ligiUweight  suit- 
>es.  slippers  in  compact  cases,  train  cases,  writing  cases,  etc.,  will  give 
actical  pleasure  to  most  of  your  Piscean  friends.  Piscean  women  enjoy 
curies  that  they  would  not  buy  for  themselves  such  as  exotic  perfumes, 
ticiues,  or  unusual  accessories,  particularly  if  they  have  a  foreign  influence 
losign.  Male  Pisceans  will  apjireciate  a  sjxxiial  bottle  of  choice  liquor  or 
ane,  theater  tickets,  imixirted  ties  and  handkerchiefs.  Piscean  boys  will  revel 
a  box  of  magic  equipment  that  will  occupy  their  curious  minds  well  after 
i  Christmas  period,  or  toys  that  will  keep  their  minds  alert  and  their  fingers 
sy.  Piscean  girls  adore  \  ery  feminine,  unusual  clothes. 


i.^  ARIES  March  2ist-Aprii  19th.  The  Aries  Subject's  love  of  the 

■'*'  ^  ingenious  may  tax  your  imagination.  A  set  of  road  maps  with  a 

ilt-in  light  for  night  driving,  the  tiniest  of  transistor  radios,  an  unusual 
)ck  or  dainty  watch  are  certain  to  please  a  gimmick-loving  .Aries  friend, 
iiltlren  of  this  sign  will  appreciate  a  really  difficult  jigsaw  puzzle  or  mechan- 
il  toy,  but  be  sure  to  choose  a  toy  that  works  efficiently.  With  Jupiter's 
"idly  influence  continuing  for  Aries  until  December  14th,  the  earlier  you  are 
le  to  do  your  shopping  for  Aries  subjects,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  be 
lighted  with  your  purchases.  The  second  half  of  December  brings  disap- 
intments  and  frustrations  for  them.  The  care  you  take  in  choosing  the 
illy  unusual  present  may  help  to  otTset  what  could  be  a  bleak  jieriod. 


l^^K''  TAURUS  April  20th-May  20th.  For  your  practical-mlnded.  earthly 
—  oriented  Taurean  friends,  search  around  for  tooled  leather  items, 
ale  friends  will  particularly  like  articles  for  their  desk  .  .  .  blotters,  corre- 
ondence  trays,  telephone-book  covers.  The  female  Taurean  will  enjoy  use- 
1  leather  handbags,  native-craft  jewelry-.  The  home-loving  Taureans  will 
preciate  any  new  gadget  for  the  kitchen,  as  well  as  hampers  of  unusual 
yds  or  fine  wines.  Some  Taureans  may  have  disappointing  romantic  situa- 
•ns  between  December  16th  and  20th.  and  as  this  coincides  with  a  low 
ancial  period,  presents  that  will  occupy  their  minds  would  be  of  help.  Any 
lurean  child  will  love  a  model  toy,  and  the  girls  will  be  quite  delighted  with 
loll's  wardrobe,  providing  it  includes  a  large  variety  of  changes  of  clothes. 


GEMINI  May  2lst-June  21st.  Gemini  subjects  will  find  that  per- 
sonal expenditure  has  been  high  between  December  9th  and  16th. 
iends  would  be  well  advised  to  buy  presents  that  will  last  into  the  New 
ar.  rather  than  the  usual  clutter  of  small  presents  which  it  seems  the  fate 
Gemini  people  to  receive.  By  December  20th  the  Mercurial  nature  of 
;minis  will  have  been  restored  and  they  will  be  all  set  to  appreciate  their 
esents.  The  feminine  Gemini  will  enjoy  numerous  small  inexpensive  pres- 
ts  packed  into  a  "mystery"  parcel  rather  than  one  expensive  practical 
ing.  Take  care  to  make  a  production  of  packing  presents  for  Gemini  chil- 
en;  they  are  going  to  be  just  as  intrigued  with  the  pretty  ribbon  and  paper 
with  the  contents.  iconlinued'^ 
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The  perfume  for  the  cherished  woman 


Her  radiance  is  a  reflection 
of  love  shared  ...  a  love  that  sustains  her 
n  all  she  does.  This  is  the  woman 
^  ho  wears  Prophecy  Perfume. 


Prophecy 

new  from  PRINCE  MATCHABELLI  * 


Your 

Program 

For  Loveliness 


if arjarei  Mernl 
Beauty  Skin  Care 
Comultani 


A  perfect,  petal-smooth  complexion  is  the  first  essential 
for  beauty,  and  most  women  who  cherish  the  youthful  love- 
liness of  a  flawless  skin  observe  a  basic  beauty-care  routine 
each  day.  Here  are  some  suggestions  that  will  help  you  to 
maintain  the  soft,  dewy  bloom  of  a  superb  complexion. 

CLEANSE 

To  maintain  a  clear,  smooth  complexion  with  soft  radiant 
loveliness,  always  cleanse  your  complexion  thoroughly  with 
a  dissohing-action  cleanser.  The  gentle  dissohing-action  of 
Jeh^jTi  cleansing  milk  will  lift  and  remove  make-up  and 
help  clear  the  skin  of  blackheads  or  blemishes,  without  rob- 
bing the  skin  of  natural  protective  oils. 

TOXE 

Give  your  skin  a  deHghtfully  cool,  clear  appearance  after 
cleansing  by  wiping  over  your  face  and  neck  with  pure, 
gentle  lemon  Jeh-jTi  freshener.  The  light,  tonic  effect  of 
Jeh->Ti  is  immediately  felt  because  it  contains  the  natural 
skin  refining,  and  cleansing  action  of  lemons.  To  stimulate 
the  skin  and  clear  away  blemish-inducing  impurities,  moisten 
a  cotton  pad  with  this  ideal  beauty  aid  and  press  it  lightly 
to  the  pores. 

CO.VDITION 

The  natural  beauty  of  the  complexion  comes  radiantly  to 
the  fore  when  you  cherish  the  skin  each  day  by  stroking 
a  film  of  tropical  moist  oil  over  your  face  and  neck.  As  this 
remarkable  Olay  oil  eases  away  roughness  and  wrinkle- 
dryness,  the  flower-like  bloom  of  your  skin  is  pampered  and 
protected  from  climatic  extremes,  and  oil  of  Olay  used  as  a 
beautifying  base  will  insure  that  your  make-up  blends 
evenly  and  retains  a  perfect  matt  finish. 

STLMILATE 

You  will  discover  one  of  the  most  important  secrets  of  com- 
plexion beauty  when  you  cream  your  face  generously  and 
concentrate  on  coaxing  and  stimulating  the  facial  muscles 
with  your  fingers.  Massage  gently  with  rich  Olay  vitalizing 
night  cream  using  outward  sweeping  movements  and  work- 
ing from  the  baae  of  the  neck  to  the  chin,  cheeks,  temple  and 
forehead.  Be  generous  with  the  vitalizing  cream  in  the  area 
surrour  ,         .   ,     [\^y  jj^gg  ^nd  crow's-feet  are 

born.  I  .   .     ■        to  lightly  fingerprint  cream 

upward  under  the  eyes  and  outward  under  the  upper  lids. 
You  will  soon  i-nd  any  tendency  to  wrinkle-dry ness  and 
give  your  comijl.  \;on  milky  loveliness. 
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y  CANCER  June  22nd-Juiy  22nd.  Cancer  women  are  easy  to  give 
presents  to.  providmg  their  feminine  qualities  are  catered  to. 
Although  they  may  be  expecting  a  few  large,  expensive  presents  rather 
than  many  small  ones,  they  will  realize  before  Christmas  that  they 
really  need  little  things  with  immediate  eye-appeal.  Pretty  items  of 
lingerie  in  the  newest  colors,  costume  jewelry,  squares  of  Italian  silk, 
and  unusual  belts  will  appeal  to  their  taste  and  help  them  recover  from 
a  probable  period  of  disappointment  between  December  11th  and  16th. 
Cancer  men  will  like  gifts  of  a  personal  nature,  monogrammed  hand- 
kerchiefs, unusual  ties  of  interesting  material  and  design.  Most  Cancer 
children  w  ill  adore  new  items  of  clothing,  providing  they  are  for  parties 
rather  than  practical  things  for  school. 


LEO  July  23rd-August  22nd.  You  will  be  w  ise  to  make  discreet 
inquiries  among  your  Leo  acquaintances  as  to  what  they 
would  really  like,  and  tr\-  to  send  their  gifts  before  December  ll-16th. 
because  during  this  period  they  w  ill  probably  feel  depressed.  Adult  Leo 
subjects  who  feel  let  down  by  disappointing  romantic  situations  on 
December  20th  may  well  be  cheered  up  if  they  receive  such  things  as 
gold  costume  jeweln,-.  matching  sets  of  towels  or  an  exotic  length  of 
dress  material  from  which  they  can  create  their  owti  designs.  Present- 
buying  for  Leo  children  may  well  be  difficult  unless  you  realize  that  the 
Leo  child  w  ill  have  definite  likes  and  dislikes  even  at  an  early  age.  Toys 
for  these  children  are  better  appreciated  if  they  help  the  child  to  get  nd 
of  some  of  his  or  her  boimdless  energy-. 

VIRGO  August  23rd-Septemi>er  22nd.  Analytical  Virgo  friends 
.^g^^v^  are  perhaps  the  most  difficult  subjects  to  please,  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  presents  for  them.  You  can  be  sure 
that  by  December  9th  Virgos  w  ill  have  planned  their  own  buying  cam- 
paign. They  w  ill  expect  you  to  have  taken  the  same  amount  of  trouble 
w  ith  your  presents  as  they  have.  Do  not  risk  anything  avant-garde  for 
your  Virgo  friends.  The  safest  present  could  well  be  a  gift  token  redeem- 
able at  one  of  the  shops  that  you  know  they  like  to  visit ;  they  w  ill  enjo\- 
choosing  their  own  gifts.  Virgo  children  w  ill  always  enjoy  txx)ks  if  you 
take  the  time  to  discover  the  subjects  that  appeal  to  them.  Virgo  sub- 
jects of  all  ages  are  obsessed  with  anything  to  do  with  paper  work. 


LIBRA  September  23rd-October  23rd.  Libra  people  may  well 

 *  have  had  a  difficult  period  of  family  tension  during  1966  but 

by  December  6th  and  17th  they  will  be  prepared  to  "kiss  and  make 
up."  There  may  be  no  better  way  to  patch  up  an  old  quarrel  than  w  ith 
a  gift,  and  Libra  subjects  are  so  fair-minded  that  they  will  not  let  an\- 
overture  of  friendship  slip  by.  The  feminine  Libra  is  beauty  conscious 
and  will  enjoy  cosmetics,  small  items  for  the  dressing  table,  or  gift 
certificates  for  a  lu.xurious  hair  dressing  or  beauty  treatment.  Both 
sexes  will  appreciate  antique  jewelr>-.  Libra  children  are  not  as  difficult 
to  please  as  the  adults,  providing  the  gifts  have  a  luxurious  eye  appeal 
from  the  gift  wrapping  inward. 

ji  SCORPIO  October  24th-Noveniber  21st.  If  you  are  buying 
gifts  for  Scorpio  subjects,  be  sure  to  realize  that  they  are  both 
sensitive  and  difficult,  and  that  this  year  some  of  this  excessive  sensi- 
tivity may  be  due  to  health  problems  that  crop  up  between  December 
6th  and  9th.  With  the  realization  that  they  have  made  many  mistakes 
in  1966.  Scorpio  subjects  may  feel  resentful  and  not  imbued  with  the 
usual  Christmas  festive  spirit.  The  best  items  to  buy  will  be  ones  that 
can  be  used  around  the  house  and  be  a  constant  reminder  of  friendship. 
Male  Scorpios  will  enjoy  the  latest  science  fiction  or  detective  story,  or 
a  fine  piece  of  glassware  such  as  a  Waterford  w  ine  glass  w  ith  perhaps 
a  bottle  of  wine  to  go  with  it.  Scorpio  children  will  enjoy  toys  that 
respond  to  their  touch,  such  as  fluffy  stuffed  animals,  rather  than  any- 
thing of  a  mechanical  nature.  Velvet  articles  of  clothes  for  the  girls, 
velour  for  the  bovs. 


SAGITTARIUS   November  22nd-December  21st.  The  SportS- 

^  lovmg  Sagittarian  w  ill  always  appreciate  gifts  that  reflect 
some  aspect  of  sport.  Golf  balls,  ski  jackets,  swim  suits,  Irish  tweed 
skirt  lengths  for  the  ladies,  fishermen's  sweaters  for  the  men.  If  you 
know  your  Sagittarian  friends  well,  you  will  have  noticed  that  they 
have  a  habit  of  losing  simple  everyday  items,  so  you  can  always  find 
inexpensive  presents,  such  as  key  rings,  tie  clii^s,  compacts,  wallets, 
that  will  be  well  received  as  gifts.  Sagittarian  children  are  often  fulh 
ajnscious  of  res|X)nsibility  at  an  early  age,  and  no  subject  is  better  able 
to  a»ix:  w  ith  a  pet  as  a  present  whether  it  is  a  supply  of  fish  in  a  tank, 
a  dog.  kitten  or  a  bird.  They  will  also  like  s|X)rly  clothes  and  b<x)ks 
dealing  w  ith  nature  subjc-cts. 


New  No-Cord  Electronic  Clocks  are  here, 
just  in  time  for  Christmas. 


Delightfully  original  gifts— and  the  very  latest 
thing  in  wall  clocks.  No  cord.  No  outlet.  No 
winding.  They  run  up  to  a  full  year  on  just  one 
flashlight  battery.  Mount  flush  to  wall.  Each  is  a 
decorator's  dream!  All  now  on  display  in  drug, 
department,  hardware,  jewelry  and  other  fine 
stores. 

1.  Woodfair.  Alternating  plastic  and  walnut  fin- 
ish metal  spokes.  Attractive  embossed  gold  color 
design.  Raised  brushed  gold  color  dial.  18'/2" 
diameter.  S24.95* 

2.  Trenton.  Unique  double  frame  case  in  walnut 


texture  finish.  Matte  in  marbelized  silver  and 
gold  color.  Brushed  brass  dial.  I4V2"  square. 
$23.95.* 

3.  Rampart.  Early  American  design  in  colonial 
cherry  finish.  Full  Roman  numerals  on  brushed 
gold  color  dial.  12"  square.  $18.95.* 

4.  Seville.  Handsome,  black  satin  finish  spokes 
with  interlacing  filigree.  Full  Arabic  numerals  on 
brushed  gold  color  dial.  26"  diameter.  $23.95* 

5.  Brentwood.  Handsome  walnut  finish  frame  on 
brass  grille  insert.  Full  Roman  numerals  on 
brushed  gold  color  dial.  12%"  x  13%".  $22.95* 


•suggested  retail  price 

WESTCLOX 


WESTCLOX  DIVISION 


GENERAL  TIME 

Progreits  in  the  World  of  Time 


^venware:  Holiday  menus, 
so  often  built  around  a  roast  or  fowl, 
require  a  repertoire  of  ovenware. 
Among  them:  open  pans  for  tender, 
crisply  browned  meats;  covered 
roasters  that  steam-tenderize  tougher 
cuts  of  meat;  decorative  oven-to-table 
casseroles.  Look  for  ovenware  with 
easy-to-clean,  non-stick  linings, 
tnore  practical  than  ever  now  in 
dark  brown  and  black,  which  are 
less  susceptible  to  food  discoloration 
than  pastels.  The  sampling  of  oven- 
ware. above,  includes,  from  left: 
Golden  bean  pot.  like  all  oven- 
proof pottery  marvelous  for  long,  slow 
cooking,  holds  heat  during  service. 
Aluminum  open  baker,  with 
new.  chip-resistant,  non-stick  lining, 
excellent  for  au  gratin  or  escalloped 
dishes.  Cast-iron  casserole  covered 
in  white  porcelain  outside,  durable 
black  Teflon  inside.  Cover,  also 
Teflon-lined,  can  be  used  on  its  own. 
Behind  casserole,  an  open  roaster 
(which  can  double  as  a  baking  pan) 
lined  in  dark  Teflon.  In  front  of 
roaster,  individual  colored-glass 
casseroles.  Oval  roaster,  with 
self-basting  cover,  is  18  inches  long, 
made  of  lightweight  magnesium  alloy. 
Handsome,  oven-to-table  casserole 
and  fish  baker  are  excellent  for 
cooked-ahead  meals  that  can  be 
refrigerated,  then  heated  and  served. 


IT 


By  MARGARET  DAVIDSON,  Home  Management  Editor 


^or  baking:  The  kind  of  pan  you 
use  is  almost  as  important  as  the 
recipe.  Every  well-stocked  kitchen 
should  have  a  basic  assortment. 
Aluminum  pans  heat  speedily 
and  evenly,  produce  nicely  browned 
cakes  and  cookies.  The  newest  have 
non-stick  linings,  which  allow  food 
to  slide  off  easily.  Glass  and  ceramic 
bake  pans  are  excellent  for  pies 
and  pastries.  (When  using  glass 
for  cakes,  oven  temperature  should  be 
about  25  degrees  lower  than  that 
used  for  aluminum.)  Pans,  below, 
clockwise  from  top:  Aluminum 
sheet  for  cookies  and  biscuits  has  no 
sides,  which  means  food  browns 


evenly,  slides  off  easily.  Oblong  pan 
with  new  dark  Teflon  lining, 
excellent  for  sheets  of  cake  or  bar 
cookies,  can  also  be  used  for  baking 
apples  or  roasting  chicken.  Teflon- 
lined  bundt  cake  pan  has  center 
chimney,  which  heats  from  inside 
out.  Teflon-lined  layer  cake  pan  is 
the  standard  9-inch  in  diameter  by 
11 2-inch  depth  called  for  by  most 
cake-mix  directions.  An  aluminum 
angel-cake  pan  with  removable  bottom. 
Heat-retaining  cast-iron  popover  pan 
is  warmed  before  batter  is  added. 
Durable  freezer-to-oven  loaf  pan  is 
white  ceramic  glass.  Glass  pie  dish  is 
designed  to  hold  juices. 


Good  axjks,  like  any  ?ood  craftsmen,  need  the  proper 
utensils.  And,  though  an  ingenious  cook  might  be  able  to 
improvise  with  make-do  equipment,  how  much  more  con- 
venient and  sensible  it  is  to  have  exactly  what's  needed  at 
your  fingertips!  Especially  when  there's  such  a  tremendous 
selection  of  efficient,  beautifully  designed  cookware  avail- 
;  '  (some  of  the  best  of  which  is  shown  here  and  on 
J,  With  the  holidays  almost  upon  us  and  the  most 

ambitious  ax)king  of  the  year  ahead,  it's  the  perfect  time  to 
take  stfx:k  and  u,  ■ '  '  .our  inventory  of  pfjts,  pans,  cas- 
seroles and  chafii,  .  And,  while  you're  browsing  in  the 
housewares  departineni ,  you  might  just  happen  to  com* 
acrf/^s  the  perfect  gift  for  sfjmefjne  on  your  Christmas  list. 
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"Her  Roger  is  full  of 
the  old  razzmatazz  since 
Ivory  Liquid  helped 
her  hands  look 
young  again!" 


rhis  is  how  mild  Ivory  Liquid  with  its  Young  Hands  Formula 
icored  for  Cathy,"  says  Mary  Mild. 


ishes!  Housework!  No  wonder  Cathy  had 
id,  rough,  old-looking  hands.  Worst 
f  all,  her  Roger  began  to  take  her  for 
ranted.  Cathy  was  sure  in  a  slump. 


.S  ki.- 

'Then  I  come  into  her  life.  Told  her  how  "Touchdown!  Proper  hand  care  and  Ivory 

mild  Ivory  liquid  with  its  Young  Hands  Liquid  detergent  mode  Cathy's  hands 

Formula  could  help  her  hands  look  young  look  young  again.  Now  Roger  is  acting 

again.  Cathy  couldn't  wait  to  try  it.  as  young  as  Cathy's  hands  look!" 


Try  today's  Ivory  Liquid. ..pure  and  creamy  white. ..makes  rich,  longer-lasting  suds,  too. 


mTO^  Tja^'T  .P'XiJi  vPXiXiIlSJ 


^ince  so  very  much  of  our  cooking 
is  done  on  top  of  the  range,  it's 
satisfying  to  hare  a  substa?tlial 
selection  of  cookie  arc  for  this 
purpose.  Any  one  of  the  pots  and 
pans  shou  n  above  would  be  a  useful 
addition  to  a  well-equipped  kitchen. 
Cast-iron  Dutch  oven,  top  left,  is  an 
old  favorite,  with  the  modern 
advantage  of  a  see-through  glass  lid 
designed  to  be  self-basting. 
(Always  season  a  new  iron 
pot  or  pan  before  you  use  it  by 


rubbing  with  oil  and  heating  gently.) 
Directly  below  iron  pot.  a  basic 
aluminum  saucepan  with  dark 
brown  Teflon  lining.  The  fry  pan. 
bottom  left,  is  of  aluminum  with  a 
new  durable,  pebbled,  non-stick 
lining.  Top.  center,  a  handsome 
pot  that  combines  the  good  looks 
and  easy  care  of  stainless  steel  with 
the  even-heat-conducting  properties 
of  other  metals.  Pot  exterior  and 
lid  are  stainless  steel,  bottom  and 
hidden  inner  core  are  heat  conductors. 


Directly  below  it.  an  olive-colored 
enamel-clad  cast-iron  pan. 
decorative  enough  to  hang  on  display. 
Bottom,  center,  a  squared  pan 
designed  for  packaged  frozen  foods  is 
Teflon-coated  inside  and  out.  Top. 
right,  a  speedy  pressure  cooker  with 
a  new  stain-resistant  lining.  Below 
it.  an  enamel-clad  steel  saucepan, 
wonderful  for  steaming  puddings  or 
lobster.  Bottom,  right,  a  porcelain- 
covered  iron  saucepan  with  a  lid 
that  doubles  as  a  small  frypan. 


Jinternalional  recipes  often  call  for 
special  cookware.  Here,  clockwise 
from  top.  left,  is  a  colorful 
and  attractive  assortment: 
A  Chinese  icok.  rounded  at  the 
bottom  for  fast,  stir-fry 
cooking  of  Irite-size  foods.  Brass 
Mongolian  cooker  features  a  chimney 
that  rises  from  a  charcoal  chamber 
at  the  bottom — dramatic  for  making 
and  serving  soups  and  stews. 
Tin-lined  steel  open  baker  from 
France  is  excellent  for  oven  cooking 
and  quick  broivning  of  foods  under  the 
broiler.  P'ue  Dutch  oven  from  Belgium, 
made  of  pmcelain-clad  cast  iron,  can 
be  use'i  on  top  of  range  or  in  the 
oren  for  stews  that  call  for  quick 
browning  of  the  meat,  then  slow 
simmering.  Coppn  atpe  set  from 
France  provides  a  dramatic  way 
to  prepare  and  serve  di  <serl  at  the 
table.  Shallow  pottery  paella  casserole 
is  from  Spain.  Stacked  in  it, 
individual  porcelain  ramekins  or 
souffle  dishes  from  England. 
From  France,  a  porcelain 
saucepan,  with  a  pretty  strau'berry 
dt'Sign.  Fondue  set  complete  with 
rnameled  pan,  tray  and  forks.  1  in- 
lined  copper  and  brass 
casserole  comes  from  Italy. 
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It's  a  freezer... its  a  refrigerator... it's  a 

Supemiarketer: 


New  Philco  Supermarketer  gives  you 
an  upright  freezer  plus  big  refrigerator 
in  the  space  of  one  old  icebox. 


Philco  puts  an  upright  freezer  where  it  ought 
to  be :  right  next  to  the  refrigerator. 
And  vice  versa. 

Our  new  Supermarketer  gives  you  up  to 
21  cubic  feet,  and  twice  the  convenience  of 
separate  units,  in  a  space  no  more  than 
36  inches  wide.  It  ivill  fit  in  your  kitchen. 
There's  Philco's  "No-Frost"  feature,  of 
course.  Twice,  in  fact.  You  never  have  to 
defrost  the  freezer  section  and  you  never  have 
to  defrost  the  refrigerator. 
And  there  are  special  compartments  for 
everything  that  needs  special  storage.  Meats. 
Vegetables.  Frozen  juices.  And  ice  cubes. 
Philco's  automatic  ice  maker  stores  man-size 
cubes  in  their  own  removable  bin. 


There's  also  a  19-cu.-ft.  Supermarketer  that's 
only  33  inches  wide.  And  both  sizes  of 
Supermarketers  have  Philco's  unique 
Power  Saver  to  keep  your  electric  bill  low. 
You  can  match  your  kitchen  decor,  too,  with 
optional  decorator  panels  including  simulated 
wood  grains  like  the  "Walnut"  at  left. 
Now  don't  you  have  twice  the  reason  to  see 
your  Philco  dealer?  And  soon?  Philco-Ford 
Corporation,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19134. 


PHILCO 


FAMOUS  FOR  QUALITY  the  WORLD  OVER 

TELEVISION  STEREO  PHONOGRAPHS  •  RADIO  HOME  LAUNDRY 
RANGES    REFRIGERATORS   AIR  CONDITIONERS 


li 


1.  Two  good-looking  ceramic  scoops — 
also  unique  as  servers  for  nuts,  cock 
tail  tidbits. 

2.  Special  new  sandwich  knife  has  a 
broad  blade  for  spreading  fillings, 
and  a  serrated  edge  for  cutting. 

3.  A  new  stainless  version  of  the  old, 
three-tined  fork  is  handy  for  testing, 
turning  and  transferring  food  to  ser- 
vers and  platters. 

4.  Shiny  strainer,  with  rounded  bot- 
tom, is  designed  with  a  loop  to  hang. 

5.  Tmy  mortar  and  pet,  rnado  of 
marble— |ust  the  size  for  I;  ^md 
mashing  herbs  v/ith  salt  r-r 
8.  Rarer  with  attractive  walnui  i  .  n'i\i: 
has  tempered  blade  specially  shaped 
ror  extra-fine  slicing  and  peeling. 
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7.  You  can  pour  juice  handily  from 
this  pretty  white  porcelain  citrus-fruit 
juicer,  with  its  easy-to-grip  handle. 

8.  A  small  cutting  board  made  of 
yellow  birch,  cut  so  the  grain  makes 
an  interesting  design. 

9.  An  eggbeater  that  works  on  the 
ratchet  principle:  simply  push  down 
with  one  hand  to  make  blades  rotate. 
Leaves  other  hand  free  to  hold  bowl. 

10.  Dicing  knife  cuts  vegetables  hori- 
zontally and  vertically  at  the  same 
time,  making  quarter-inch  cubes. 

11.  Meat  thermometer:  easy-to-clean 
because  it  is  coated  with  Teflon. 

12.  For  practically  fat-free  gravy,  broth 
or  soup,  this  attractive  ladle  has  a 
h'lilt-in  separator. 


13.  With  this  convenient  gadget,  you 
can  slice  the  top  off  a  boiled  egg, 
without  breaking  the  egg  itself. 

14.  Cherry  pitter  does  a  quick,  neat 
job  of  removing  pits  from  cherries, 
leaves  cherries  in  perfect  shape. 

15.  Hand  mixer  with  coiled  base  blends 
liquids,  assures  smooth  gravies. 

16.  Wood  tongs  that  fit  easily  into  the 
slots  of  an  electric  toaster  to  remove 
toast  safely  and  swiftly. 

17.  A  scoop  and  a  scale  combined, 
useful  when  working  with  a  recipe  with 
ingredients  measured  by  weight — as 
in  many  international  recipes. 

18.  Snail  tong  grips  shell  while  snail  is 
removed  with  fork. 

19.  To  gauge  exact  temperature  of 


soups,  stews,  broths,  dip  this 
thermometer-spoon  into  liquid  while 
cooking,  read  temperature  on  dial  at 
spoon's  handle. 

20.  Slotted  server  is  for  lifting  solid 
foods,  like  sardines,  out  of  liquid. 

21.  Unique  potato-server  fork  has 
"knee  action"  handle  that,  when 
squeezed,  pushes  potato  onto  plate. 

22.  Cork  remover  that  works  on  an 
ingenious  principle:  shaft  is  forced 
down  through  the  cork,  air  is  pumped 
in,  cork  comes  out  without  crumbling. 

23.  Orange  stripper  cuts  quarter-inch 
sections  of  peel,  also  has  serrated 
blade  for  cutting. 

24.  This  small  gadget  cuts  citrus  peel 
into  '/s  inch  strips  for  garnish. 

blioppInK  infurm»tion  un  pauo  1?7. 


Del  Monte  Green  Beans  give  you  more 
:han  garden  flavor.  They  Ve  rounder,  firmer, 
fleshier,  too.  For  eating  in  style,  depend 
^n  Del  Monte.  We  specialize  in  beans. 


GREEN  BEANS  ORIENTAL 

1  No.  303  can  (1-lb.  size) 
Del  Monte-"'  Brand 
Cut  Green  Beans 
V'2^up  liquid  from  beans 
cornstarch 
sugar 
vinegar 
soy  sauce 
'/4  cup  Del  Monte 
Sweet  Pickle  Relish 


1  Tbsp. 
3  Tbsp. 
3  Tbsp. 
1  Tbsp. 


1  can  (8%  oz.  size) 
(approx.  1  cup) 
Del  Monte  Pineapple 
Tidbits 

IV2  cups  shelled 
cooked  shrimp,  deveined 

Drain  beans,  reserving  V2 
cup  liquid.  In  saucepan, 
mix  reserved  liquid  with 
cornstarch,  sugar,  vinegar, 
soy  sauce  and  pickle 
relish.  Cook,  stirring 
constantly,  until  sauce 
is  thickened.  Drain 
pineapple  (reserving  syrup 
for  other  use);  add  fruit  to 
sauce  with  beans  and  shrimp. 
Heat  thoroughly.  Serve  over 
hot  cooked  rice  or  chow  mein 
noodles,  if  desired.  Makes 
4  to  6  servings. 


MORE  INDISPENSABLE  GADGETS 

Here  are  some  more  of  the  little  things  that  mean  so  much  to  every  good 
cook.  Why  not  give  several  to  all  the  cooks  on  your  Christmas  list.  And. 
while  you're  at  it,  don't  forget  to  pick  some  for  your  own  collection. 

TO  EMPTY  A  BOWL  or  a  saucepan :  a  rub- 
ber scraper,  left,  with  plastic  handle; 
it  also  doubles  as  a  stirrer.  Lemon-rind 
grater,  center,  made  of  hard-fired 
white  porcelain,  is  also  an  excellent 
grater  for  hard  cheeses.  Also 
center,  an  enameled  aluminum 
mill  to  grind  pepper,  parsley, 
chocolate,  almonds,  etc.  On  ei- 
ther side  of  the  mill,  two 
small  golden-beige  ceramic  butter 
crocks  from  France.  The  two 
brushes,  at  right,  have  natural  bristles 
and  wood  handles,  the  short  brush 
for  buttering  jobs,  the  long  one  for  basting 
chickens,  barbecued  and  rotisseried  food. 

DELICATE-LOOKING,  but  very  durable: 
set  of  three  stirring  s[)oons  from 
I-'rance,  left,  in  white,  oven-fired 
ix)rcelain.  Next,  a  piestrip- 
jier  that  does  a  neat,  clean 
job  of  trimming  pie  crusts 
and  cutting  strips  of  dough 
for  latticed  pies.  Next,  * 
a  stainless-steel  slotted 
sixK)n,  designed  with  a 
squared-off  ti]),  is  convenient 
for  getting  right  down  to  the 
bottom  of  a  pot.  Next,  a  small, 
slainless-steel  spatula  with  a  llexible 
blade  has  dozens  of  uses,  from  icing  cakes 
to  leveling  contents  of  measuring  spoons. 
Right,  a  fruit  decorator  with  an  angled 
blade.  Use  it  to  make  decorative  serrated 
edges  on  grapefruit,  oranges,  cantaloupe,  etc. 

SOLID  BRASS  GRATER  from  India,  left, 
designed  to  look  like  a  turtle.  Below, 
a  six-piece  set  of  measures,  sized  from 
two  tablespoons  to  two  cups,  each 
with  a  hole  in  its  handle.  New- 
comer among  electric  knives, 
center,   this  cordless  paring 
knife  fits  into  its  own 
holder-case.  Case  also  stores 
electric  cord  and  can  be 
wall-mounted.  Below  it,  a 
parsley  cutter  from 
France  that  is  easy  to  take 
apart  for  cleaning.  Plas- 
tic baster,  right,  is  especially 
useful  at  holiday  time  for  basting 
roasts  and  turkey.  Below  it,  from  Ger- 
many, a  food  slicer  with  four  blades  does 
many  cutting  jobs  quickly  and  efficiently. 

PRIZE-WINNING  ONION  CHOPPER,  top  left  (it  won 
a  National  Design  award)    its  top  is  available  in 
a  range  of  different  colors,  and  it  may 
be  taken  apart  for  easy,  thorough 
cleaning.  Next  to  it,  a  dial- 
a-cookie  press  that  has 
three  design  plates, 
each  with  a  selection 
of  four  designs.  Just 
attach  plate,  dial  to  the 
shape  you  want,  then 
press  dough  through. 
(It's  great  fun  for  junior 
chefs.)  Below  it.  a  battery- 
powered  electric  sifter  that 
makes  quick  work  of  sifting 
flour,  powdered  sugar,  etc.  (It 
runs  on  flashlight  batteries.) 
Stainless-steel  blending  fork  has 
tines  tapered  at  the  back  edge.  Excel- 
lent for  preparing  mixes,  etc.  A  long, 
flexible  plastic  scraper  is  conveniently 
used  with  a  blender.  Left,  jolly  wood  gnome  cracks 
when  you  squeeze  the  handle. 

Shopping  information  on  page  127 


nuts  with  his  mouth 


#2  in  a  series  of  Shelco  Modem  Home  Economics  quizzes. 


Do  you  think  modern 
spray-type  oven  cleaners 
really  do  the  job  they 
claim  to  do? 


(CHECK  ONE) 

□  Y^S  (You're  a  user.  No  fair.) 
r~|  'HO  (Continue  reading.) 


You  gals  who  answered  "yes"  should  con- 
tinue reading,  too,  just  to  make  sure  you're  using 
the  best  kind. 

As  for  all  you  others,  there  are  only  two  pos- 
sible reasons  for  your  answering  "no."  First,  you 
may  have  tried  an  ineffective  brand  and  been 
disappointed.  Or,  second— you  can't  believe  it. 
Which  is  understandable.  Let's  face  it  —  oven 
cleaning  used  to  be  a  greasy,  gunky  chore.  Took 
3  or  4  hours.  Sometimes  all  day.  Caustic  pastes  burned  hands.  Odors 
were  awful.  Now,  people  like  us  are  telling  you  oven  cleaning  has 
become  a  breeze.  Sure  it's  hard  to  believe. 

But  consider  this:  Many  thousands  of  gals  answered  "yes."  And 
they  can't  all  be  crazy! 

So  believe  us  when  we  tell  you  cleaning  an  oven  can  be  easy. 
With  Jifoam. 
Here's  why. 

Jifoam  is  the  first  oven  cleaner  of  its  kind.  And  it's  designed  to 
be  used  on  a  warm  oven.  Merely  preheat  to  200°.  Spray  on  Jifoam. 
Wait  5  minutes.  Then  wipe  with  a  damp  cloth  or  sponge.  That's  it. 
You've  got  a  clean  oven. 

A  Jifoam  clean  oven.  Which  is  a  lot  cleaner  than  any  other  type. 
(That's  because  Jifoam  contains  an  exclusive  catalyst  that  the  giant 
companies'  cleaners  don't  have! )  It  gets  that  bumt-on  grime  unstuck 
quicker  and  better  than  anything  else  you 
can  name. 

On  top  of  that,  Jifoam  smells  good  while 
it  works  (sort  of  hke  bread  baking),  and  is 
easy  to  use  (follow  the  directions  and  skip 
those  clumsy  gloves). 

End  of  lecture. 

But  do  you  believe  us?  You  can't.  Not 
until  you  try  Jifoam.  So  we  urge  you  to.  You 
won't  be  disappointed.  More  hkely  you'll 
"yes"  us  to  death. 

For  you  gals  who've  remained  totally  un- 
convinced, we've  got  a  little  something,  too. 
An  oven  scraper!  It's  not  near  as  good  as 
Jifoam,  but  it'll  help  a  bit  with  the  ammonia, 
steel  wool  and  other  stuff.  To  get  one,  just 
tear  out  this  ad  and  mail  it  to:  Shelco,  Dept. 
J-22,  Wellesley  HiUs,  Mass.  Happy  oven 


cleaning. 
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Seven  Ways  To  Turn  Plain  Gray 
Into  Radiant  Silver 


Clairol®  Silk  &  Silver  makes  your  gray  hair  shine 
like  silver,  feel  like  silk.  In  minutes,  washes  away  y  ellow 
as  it  \vashes  in  ne^v  siK  en-  beaut\'.  Sparkling,  e\'en  color 
that  lasts  a  month  or  more.  \\ bn't  rub  off  or  brush  off.  And 
this  lo\'el\',  gentle  lotion  softens,  silkens  your  hair.  Try  it 
>'Our  famiU'  will  be  so  proud! 


Silvery  Smoke*  16,  the 
darkest  of  deep-lit 
silvers.  Gives  uniform 
depth  to  salt-and-pepper. 


o  shades  of  shimmer  for  salt-and-pepper  hair. 
Left:  Silvery  Slate*  15,  a  true  slate,  even-toned. 
Right:  Silvery  Pearl*  14— not  light,  not  dark,  but 
clear-gleaming  silver. 


Silvery  Mist*  13- 
beautifully 
versatile.  A 
lioht  silver  with 
just  a  hint  of 
blue.  Softens  gray, 
or  gives  lovely 
lights  to  salt- 
and-pepper. 


Sih  ery  Platnium*  12,  for 
predominantly  ^vhite  hair. 
A  lo\  ely,  softening  platinum 
tone,  shimmered  with  mauve 
for  flattery. 


V 


4 

i 


Silvery 

Extra  White*  10, 
your  lightest, 
\\'hitest  choice. 
If  your  hair  is 
entirely  white, 
you  may  select 
any  of  the  .seven 
silvery  sliades. 
Kach  one  radiant  — 
srems  1 0  shine 
even  in  the  dark*! 


Silvery  White*  1 1,  a 
sparkling  -w  hite  shade 
to  make  \siiite  hair 
radiant,  or  dramatize 
the  highlights  in 
graying  hair. 


Silk 
Silver 

iiAiiuoiDK  lorms 


«ath«t  iitvtitr  be«ul)>  ^ 
into  ^rtf  h«tr 


SSilk 
Silver. 

W  Hair  Color  Lotion 
p   by  Clairol 
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•  Good  Housekeeping^*] 
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A  WREATH 
OF  CHRISTMAS  LEGENDS 
BY  PHYLLIS  McGINLEY 


Ever  since  that  first  Christmas,  poets 
and  musicians,  artists  and  ordinary 
people  have  enriched  through  story 
and  song  the  miraculous  events  of  that  night 
when  animals  were  said  to  kneel  and  bees  to 
sing  psalms.  This  Christmas,  the  Journal  pre- 
sents a  group  of  authentic  medieval  legends, 
charmingly  retold  by  the  distinguished  poet 
Phyllis  McGinley,  and  illustrated  by  a  brilliant 
young  artist,  Gervasio  Gallardo.  To  some 
readers  these  old  legends  will  be  familiar;  to 
others,  a  delightful  surprise.  We  hope  that 
this  Christmas  gift  to  our  readers  will  be  one 
to  keep — as  together  we  all  keep  Christmas. 

BALLAD  OF  THE  HOLLY 

The  holly  berry  that  burns  so  red 

(Raise  high  the  holly!) 
Once  was  whiter  than  wheaten  bread. 

^.48  love  is  better  than  folly.) 
VN  hiter  than  shells  along  the  shore 
It  blooms  on  its  tree  by  a  stable  door. 
Villagers  come  there,  half-afraid. 
Gifts  in  their  hands  for  Child  and  Maid. 
And  one  has  nothing  of  note,  so  he 
Fetches  a  branch  of  the  holl>  tree. 
Alas,  alas,  the  little  Newborn 
Has  pricked  His  finger  upon  a  thorn. 
Has  left  His  blood  on  the  spiny  leaves. 
Heavy  of  heart  the  holly  grieves, 
Sees  in  a  terrible  vision  how 
A  crown  of  holly  shall  bind  His  brow 
VN  hen  Child  is  man. 
For  sorrow  and  shame 
The  berries  have  blushed  as  red  as  flame. 
Says  Mary  the  Mother, 
"Take  no  blame. 

But  be  of  good  cheer  as  ever  you  can. 
Both  foul  and  fair  are  the  works  of  man. 
Yet  unto  man  has  My  Son  been  lent. 
And  you,  dear  tree,  are  the  innocent 
\N  ho  weeps  for  pity  what  man  might  do. 
So  all  your  thorns  are  forgiven  you." 
Now  red.  rejoicing,  the  berries  shine 
On  jubilant  doors  as  a  Christmas  sign 
That  desolation  to  joy  makes  way. 

(Hang  high  the  holly!) 
Holly  is  the  symbol  of  Christ's  Birthday. 

(When  love  shall  vanquish  folly.) 


Paintings  by  Gervasio  Gallardo 


WHY  THE  OWL  WAKES  AT  NIGHT 


The  owl  that  hunts 
A  shadowy  prey 

Loved  morning,  once, 
And  honest  day 

Like  his  sun-striding 

Brotherhood, 
Till  Wise  Men  riding 

Through  a  wood 

To  bear^'the  Word 
Of  Bethlehem, 

Summoned  each  bird 
To  follow  them. 


"You,  feathery  nations. 
Quick,  take  wing. 

Come  greet  Creation's 
Newborn  King." 

From  sleep,  like  arrows. 

All  arose — 
Doves,  linnets,  sparrows, 

Cackling  crows. 

Faithfully  through 
^  The  holy  dark 
The  heron  flew. 
Flew  meadowlark. 

Chanting  in  wild 

Ecstatic  chorus, 
'  A  kingly  Child 
Is  waiting  for  us." 


Fled  every  fowl, 

Forsaking  rest. 
Only  the  owl 

On  his  warm  nest, 

Grudging  to  see 

Finch  pass,  and  swallow. 
Croaked,  "Who  is  He 

That  bids  me  follow?" 

"Who?  Who?"  he  muttered, 

Loath  to  fly. 
"Who,  who?"  and  shuttered 

His  round  eye. 


Nor  left  his  bough 
Nor  saw  the  glory. 

And  penitent  now 
(So  runs  the  story). 

Nightly  must  mourn, 
"Who'll  guide  me  to 

The  small  Newborn? 
Who,  who?  Oh,  who?  " 

Must  for  distress 
Stay  broad  awake 

And  comfortless. 
That  would  not  break 
His  comfort  for  Love's 
sake. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  CAT 
At  midnight's  stroke, 

On  the  first  Christmas,  half  the  world  awoke. 
Then  out  of  nest  and  lair 

Came  thronging  to  Bethlehem  the  wordless  folk; 
Hurried  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  the  birds  of  the  air, 
To  pay  the  Lord  their  homage  and  His  due. 
And  Cat  came,  too. 

Mincing  on  delicate  feet  to  sec  the  Child. 
But  being  shy  and  wild. 

Approached  no  nearer  than  the  hearth;  lay  dumb 

And  dazzled  there. 

While  the  rest  knelt  in  praise, 

The  Cat  by  too  much  glory  overcome 

Could  not  withdraw  her  gaze 

From  the  Nativity;  could  only  stare 

Through  slitted  eyes  as  things  of  fur  and  feather 

(The  deer  beside  the  lion,  the  pheasant,  the  hare 

Safe  in  the  fox's  paws)  bent  down  together. 

Although  their  anthems  lifted  all  around. 

She,  in  her  throat,  made  only  a  trembling  sound 

And  could  not  bow  her  head. 

Yet  as  the  morning  dawned 

And  one  by  one  the  other  creatures  fled 

Each  to  his  habitat — 

The  eagle  to  his  crag  and  to  his  pond 

The  otter— only  Cat 

Remained  beside  the  dying  tire,  unable 

To  t]uit  the  place  that  was  both  Crib  and  Stable. 

Then  Mary  spoke  aloud. 

"Dear  Cat,"  she  said,  "dear,  slifT-ncckcd,  proud 
And  obstinate  beast,  1  bless  you.  From  this  hour 
Leave  wilderness  behind  you. 

Because  you  stayed,  though  none  shall  have  the  power 
To  call  you  servant,  yet  the  hcarih  sliall  bind  you 
Forever  to  itself.  Both  fond  and  free. 
Wherever  Man  is,  you  shall  also  be. 
And  many  a  family 

Will  smile  to  hear  you  singing,  where  you  settle. 
Household  hosannahs  like  a  pulsing  kettle.  " 

Some  winter  night 

Observe  Cat  now.  Her  eyes  will  suddenly  gleam 

Yellow  against  the  light. 

Her  body  shudder  in  a  jungle  dream. 

Her  claws  unshcath  their  sharpness.  She  remembers 

Old  times,  old  barbarous  customs,  old  Decembers 

Before  she  called  the  tribes  of  Man  her  friends. 

But  the  dream  ends. 

Then,  reassured,  she  curls  herself  along 

The  floor  and  hums  her  cool,  domestic  song. 


^^X^^^  .<  -  -  v..      ---  - '  ■ 

THE  NIGHT 

On  the  ni(>ht  that  Christ  was  born 
The  rivers,  one  hears,  ran  fine 
And  sweetly  between  their  banks, 
Filled  not  with  water  but  wine. 


And  any  man  who  drank 
Of  that  beneficent  tide 
(Though  he  had  stooped  in  anger 
To  drink),  grew  pacified. 
Loving  even  his  foeman 
As  dearly  as  his  bride; 

Wholly  at  peace  with  himself. 
The  world  and  everything. 
While  the  trees  in  the  forest  blossomed 
As  if  the  winter  were  spring.  - 

STORY  FOR  AN  EDUCATED  CHILD 

It  used  to  be,  when  the  world  was  young. 
Animals  spoke  a  Christian  tongue. 

Articulating  clearly. 
And  still  do  those  of  peaceable  bent 
Practice  the  kind  accomplishment 

On  Christmas  evening,  yearly. 
With  human  wit,  in  a  human  voice. 
The  beasts  of  the  barnyard  all  rejoice 

From  Vespertime  to  Matin, 
Recounting  tales  of  the  little  God 
Over  and  over.  But  isn't  it  odd? 

The  speech  they  speak  is  Latin. 
The  strident  Cock  lifts  up  his  crest, 
Stuttering,  "Clin'sliis  natiis  est  T 

Till  midnight  splits  asunder. 
Laborious  from  his  stable  box, 
"Ubi?  Ubi?"  lows  the  Ox, 

Bemused  with  sleep  and  wonder. 
The  somnolent  Sheep,  adrift  from  dreams. 
Bleats  '^Bethlehem!"  and  her  quaver  seems 

Half  question  and  half  promise. 
Then  Ass  that  wears  by  an  old  decree 
A  cross  on  his  back  for  prophecy, 

Brays  forth  his  loud  "Eanms!" 
And  there  they  gossip  while  night  grows  gra\ 
And  curious  stars  have  slipped  away 

From  shimmering  thrones  they  sat  in. 
So  many  a  child  might  brave  the  cold 
To  hear  them  talking.  But  I  am  told 
He  miistnt  be  more  than  six  years  old. 

And  who  at  six  knows  Latin? 

The  Translation :  Christus  natus  est!  Clirisi  is  born !  Ubi?  Where  ?  Bethlehem  //;  Bethlehem  Eamus!  Let  us  go ! 


A  LEGEND  FROM  RUSSIA 


Babushka,  the  Grandmother,  snug  in  her  room. 
Sat  nodding  and  nodding  over  her  loom. 

Sat  suppered  and  snug  with  no  desire 
But  a  welcoming  bed  and  an  ample  fire 

When  out  of  the  winter's  rush  and  roar 
Came  shepherds  knocking  upon  her  door. 

"Grandmother.  Grandmother,  old  and  wise, 
In  Bethlehem's  barn  a  princeling  lies; 

■"Lie  Mother  and  Child  where  oxen  feed. 
Hurry,  Babushka,  to  nurse  their  need." 

Babushka  listened,  but  made  no  stir. 

She  thought  of  the  sheets  turned  down  for  her, 

Of  shutters  latched  and  the  larder  dressed 
And  her  bones  that  ached  for  rest. 

■"Tomorrow,"  she  muttered.  "Wait  till  then." 
But  sternly  the  shepherds  knocked  again. 

"Grandmother,  Grandmother,  rich  and  skilled. 
Then  send  but  a  kindly  basket  filled 

"With  comforting  gifts,  with  meat  or  bread. 
And  we  will  carry  it  in  your  stead." 

Babushka  listened,  nodding  anew. 
""Tomorrow,"  she  murmured.  ""Tomorrow 
will  do. 


"I'll  bring  the  best  from  my  cupboard's  store. 
Tomorrow." 

The  shepherds  knocked  no  more. 

Babushka  slept  though  her  dreams  were  troubled. 
At  dawn  while  the  porridge  bubbled. 

She  packed  a  basket  brimming  with  sweet 
Loaves  and  oranges,  cakes  and  meat. 

A  shawl  for  the  Lady,  soft  as  June, 
For  the  Child  in  the  Crib  a  silver  spoon. 

Rattles  and  toys  and  an  ivory  game. 
But  the  Stable  Has  empty  when  she  came. 

So  now  with  provender  weighted  down 
She  wanders  the  world  from  town  to  town 

At  Christmas  time,  though  the  winds  are  shrill. 
Through  brier  and  brush,  over  heath  and  hill. 
Seeking  the  Manger  still. 

And  wheresoever  a  good  child  sleeps, 
Dreaming  of  day.  Babushka  creeps 

Silently,  hopefully,  up  the  stair 

And  leaves  three  gifts  from  her  basket  there — 

One  to  marvel  at,  one  to  enjoy. 
And  one  for  the  kingly  Boy. 


BALLAD  OF  THE  NIGHTLNGALE 


Hark!  when  on  hill  and  dale 
Hang  the  night-hushes. 

Then  sings  the  nightingale, 
Sole  among  thrushes. 

Sole  among  thrushes,  she 
Pours  out  of  shadow 

Torrents  of  melody 
Over  the  meadow. 

\MiiIe  lesser  birds  devote 
Nighttimes  to  slumber. 
Ravishing  from  her  throat 
Note  after  joyful  note 
Flows  without  number. 

Why  does  she  shun  the  day 
For  dark  and  danger? 

There  was  a  Child  that  lay 
Cold  in  a  manger. 

Cold  in  His  narrow  bed, 
W  akeful  and  chilling. 


Him  once  she  comforted 
W  ith  her  sweet  trilling; 

Sad  that  a  babe  should  lie 

So  undefended. 
Sang  Him  a  lullaby 

Till  the  night  ended. 

Sang  like  the  Seraphim. 

Then  spoke  His  mother, 
""\'ou  brought  your  song  to 
Him, 

All  the  night  long  to  Him, 
\'ou  and  no  other. 

""Lone  on  your  leafy  bough, 
Brave  though  imperiled, 

\'ou  shall  forever  now 
Be  the  moon's  herald." 

VMien  over  hill  and  dale 
Fall  the  night-hushes, 

Then  sings  the  nightingale. 
Queen  among  thrushes. 


THE  CANTICLE 
OF  THE  BEES 

Bees  in  winter 
Weather  keep. 
Rapt,  a 

garden-haunted 
Sleep, 

Dream  of  summer, 
Still  as  stone. 
Save  on  Christmas  Eve, 
Alone, 

When  that 

honey-havened 
People, 

Roused  by  bells 
From  every  steeple, 

Wake  and  sing 
With  one  accord 
Alleluias 
To  the  Lord. 


"Praise  Him," 
Sing  the  choiring 

bees, 
"Lord  of  limes 
And  locust  trees, 

"Him  Who  has 
Dominion  over 
Fields  of  amaranthine 
Clover, 

"By  Whose  provider  ce 
We  fare 
Daily  through 
The  throbbing  air 


"And  return 
In  drowsy  flight 
From  the  pastures 
Of  delight, 

"From  the 

many-petaled 
Rose, 
Hiveward 
When  the  shadows 

close." 
So,  at  least. 
The  legend  goes. 

Visit  them 
WTien  bells  arrive. 
Cup  your  ear 
Against  the  hive. 

You  may  hear  them 
Singing  thus, 
Small 

But  multitudinous: 
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"Alleluia, 
Lord  of  all 
Things  that  flutter. 
Fly  or  crawl, 

"Now  Your  Star 
Has  shone  again, 
Bless  Your  swarming 

Bees. 
Amen." 

Wondering,  walk  there. 
Do  not  fear  them. 
But  remember 
As  you  near  them, 
Only  the  pure  in  hearl 
Shall  hear  them. 


IKIiASURE  TROVE 
F  GIFTS  TO  MAKE 


''Sensational,"  we  admit 
modestly,  was  your 
response  to  last  year's 
Christmas  story  about  our 
quick-made,  no-trouble, 
little-money  relishes  and 
preserves.  So  here  are 
more  jars  of  joy  to  give  or 
to  hoard.  Not  a  batch 
takes  more  than  half  an 
hour  of  actual  work  time. 
Not  a  jar  costs  more  than 
$1 ,  and  some  much  less. 
On  this  page  are  the 
relishes,  tied  with  a 
^reen  bow.  Left  to  right, 
top  row:  MUSTARD 
PICKLE  OF  GREEN 
BEANS,  a  tangy  garnish 
for  hot  or  cold  meats  or  with 
sandwiches;  GARBANZOS 
ESCABECHE,  elegant 
chick  peas  for  cocktail 
nibblmg;  RINGS  AND 
WANDS,  sticks  of  celery 
and  green  pepper  rings. 
Second  row:  BIG  CHOW- 
CHOW,  crunchy  sprigs  of 
cauliflower,  cucumbers, 
pearl  onions,  wax  beans, 
to  spark  a  winter  salad; 
HEARTS  OF  ARTICHOKE 
marinated  in  lemon 
and  lime ...  so  chic  on  an 
antipasto  platter  or 
for  cold  hors  d'oeuvres; 
MOSTARDA,  prima  donna 
of  the  show,  is  practically 
synonymous  with  the  town 
of  Cremona  in  Italy,  where 
it  originated.  This  is  an 
economical  combinailon 
of  fruits  in  a  glaze  with 
mustard.  Bottom  row,  left: 
MEXICAN  PICKLED 
OKRA...  just  inicgin^j  it 
v/ith  chile  con  carrje] 
CRANBERRY-ONION 
RELISH,  New  England 
companion  to  holiday 
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birds;  SWEET  AND  SOUR 
PINEAPPLE,  number  one 
garnish  on  pork  dishes, 
Chinese  food.  Tied  with 
a  red  bow:  the  preserves. 
From  left  to  right,  top  row: 
CUCUMBER  JAM  with  its 
subtle  flavor  and  delicate 
color,  is  a  gem  for  any 
Sunday  breakfast;  OLD- 
FASHIONED  TOMATO 
PRESERVE,  flavored  with 
allspice  and  cloves,  is 
delicious  with  all  pork 
dishes;  CONSERVE  OF 
RAISINS  with  walnuts 
and  ginger  is  so  veddy 
English  for  tea  or  served 
with  hot  breads.  Second 
row:  BRANDIED  TUTTI- 
FRUTTI  garnishes  meat 
gaily,  or,  topped  with 
a  swirl  of  whipped  cream, 
is  an  instant  dessert! 
MARROW  JAM-zucchini 
with  lemon  and  ginger 
is  for  afternoon  tea  (in 
England,  zucchini  is 
called  "baby  marrow"); 
SPICED  CARROT  MAR- 
MALADE tastes  delicious 
stirred  into  puddings. 
Bottom  row:  BEET-SWEET, 
a  concoction  of  oranges 
and  julienned  canned 
beets,  uses  in-season 
ingredients  for  a  great 
low-cost  garnish  for  ham; 
LEMON  CURD  with 
orange  zest,  made  easily 
with  a  can  of  lemon  pie 
filling,  can  be  an  instant 
cake  frosting  or  filling; 
LIME  MARMALADE 
. . .  most  delicate  of  all 
the  marmalades . . .  Sub- 
stitute lemons  for  limes 
and  you  have  Silver  Shred 
Marmalade.  For  recipes 
lease  turn  to  page  122. 
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When  the  plum  pudding  palls,  and  the 
rich,  heavy  holiday  foods  begin  to  cloy, 
borrow  some  of  these  pretty,  witty  and 
light  fruit  desserts  for  the  holiday  ta- 
ble. These  easy  fruit  fantasies  will  give 
zost  to  Jaded  appetites,  young  and  old. 


.A  cluster  of  Frosted  Lemons,  filled 
with  lemon  Ice.  Here's  a  lovely  way 
to  use  leftover  shells  from  lemons 
that  have  already  been  put  to  good 
use  elsewhere  for  Juice  or  plos. 


^.Key-Lime  Parfait  alternates  a  key- 
lime  pie  filling  mix  with  a  sweet, 
tangy,  kirsch-flavored  orange  sauce. 

Photograph  by  Henry  Sandbank.  _  ,„  „ 

Antique  toys  from  F.A.O.  Schwarz  and  Anne  Beniamin. 


S.Apple  Hedgehogs,  bristling  with  sliv- 
ered almonds,  are  spiced  poached 
apples  filled  with  chopped,  dried  figs. 
A  nourishing  dessert  that  will  de- 
light all  of  Santa's  young  helpers. 


4.Snowbound  Cranberries  look  like 
tempting  Christmas  packages. 
They're  squares  of  yellow  cake  in 
snowdrifts  of  meringue  topped  with 
whole,sweetened,  cooked  cranberries. 


.Angel  in  Flames,  stealing  the  show, 
is  a  mix-made  or  bought  angel  cake 
topped  with  apricot  halves  and  flarned 
with  a  strawberry  rum  sauce  .  .  .  sim- 
ple to  assemble,  but  oh,  so  showy! 

RECIPES  ON  PAGE  130.  81 


CHEERY  TIDBITS 

Holiday  time  is  party  time,  so  our  present  tq 
you  is  a  collection  of  canapes  for  carefree 
entertaining.  Most  can  be  made  up  to 
8  hours  ahead!  Serve  this  pageful  pip- 
ing hot,  those  on  the  next  page  cold. 
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SOPHISTICATED  SNAILS  in  herb-butter  sauce 
will  go  like  a  flash!  FRIED  CAULIFLOWER  (left) 
is  unusual,  and  easy  on  the  calories. 
Both  can  be  made  ahead,  then  warmed.  . 

The  CHRISTMAS  CANE  and  STAR  are  made  from 
our  own  quick  cheese-pastry,  which  starts 
with  a  packaged  pie-crust  mix. 


Spicy  CRAB-APPLE  SAUSAGES  (left), 

sweet  and  savory  mouthfuls, 
couldn't  be  simpler. . .  each  has  a 
heart  of  brown- and- serve  sausage  meat. 


CHEESE-STUFFED  COCKTAIL  FRANKS 

are  quickly  made  up  ahead  of  time, 
shpped  under  the  broiler  until  sizzling. 

STUFFED  CLAMS,  rich  with  a  filling  of  bread 
crumbs,  parsley  and  clam  meat,  are  just  as  ^ 
gooid  as  they  look.  A  word  of  warning  from  y 

taste-testing  in  the  Journal 

Kitchen:  make  lots! 


ANGELS  IN  BLANKETS-like  the  caviar-topped 
eggs,  these  shrimp  canapes  must  be 
made  within  a  few  hours  of  party  time. 
But  they  go  together  in  half  a  trice. 


Some  like  them  cold-like  the  seven  on  this 
page.  (We  like  both  hot  and  cold  mixed.) 

The  RADISHES  WITH  GREEN  BUTTER  are 

fanciful  Christmas  blooms  to  brighten  the  party  platter. 
The  filling  is  a  parsley-chives-butter  mixture. 

Golden  plmperntckel  stars  boast  ^         .   '  , 
a  seasoned -mayonnaise  spread  topped  with 
sieved  egg  yolk,  pimiento  bits  on  each  point.  / 


CHEESE-SALMOX  DILLIES  are 

round  crackers  spread  with  seasoned  cream 
cheese  and  decorated  with  rosy  triangles  of 
smoked  salmon,  sprig  of  fresh  dill.  (No  fresh 
dill?  You  might  substitute  a  bit  of  parsley.) 


The  ne  pins  ultra  for  those  with  a  caviar 
palate:  colorful  stuffed  caviar  eggs- 
decked  with  sour  cream  and  "holly''  of 
red  caviar  and  watercress.  Assemble  at 
the  last  moment  so  the  caviar  doesn't  weep. 

CHRISTMAS  BALLS  bedeck  the  holiday  hors 
d'oeuvres  tray:  cream  cheese  and  blue  cheese 
rolled  in  chopped  green  pistachio  nuts. 

Nibble  garlic-SEASOXED 
POPCORX(artlessly  fashion-^J 
able  right  now)  and  cheese- 
filled  OVERSTUFFED  MUSH- 
ROOMS, Spangled  with  parsley  and 
pimiento.  Recipes  begin  on  page  125. 
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CHRISTMAS- 
WRAP 
ZOO 

Fun  to  give,  fun  to  receive, 

a  Christmas  gift  that's 
wrapped  with  imagination 
and  a  dash  of  whimsey. 
Like  the  Christmas-wrap  zoo 

here,  for  example,  in  a 
variety  of  shapes  to  hold  all 

sorts  of  gifts— all 
inexpensive  and  easy  to  make 
with  a  colorful  assortment 
of  papers,  tissues  and 
foils,  bows  and  pipe 
cleaners— and  almost  any- 
thing else  that  strikes  your 
fancy.  Children  will  love 

to  join  in  the  fun  of 
making  them.  And  what  a 

marvelous  surprise  to 
find  some  of  these  under 
the  Christmas  tree.  Our 
fabulous  zoo  includes, 
from  left :  a  tiger, 
mouse,  elephant,  giraffe,  owl. 

turtle,  reindeer,  alligator, 
pig  and,  up  in  the  right-hand 

comer,  a  storybook  bird. 
Turn  to  page  llljor  detailed 
instructions.  Then  try 
making  some  animal-wraps 
of  your  own. 


By  Margaret  White 
Decorating  Editor 
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Here,  published  in  its  entirety,  is  a 
very  small  book  by  one  of  the  finest 
writers  of  our  time.  This  classic  tale, 
drawn  from  a  flawless  memory,  belongs 
to  the  tradition  of  Christmas. 


hnagine  a  morning  in  late  No- 
vember. A  coming  of  ivinter  morn- 
ing 772ore  than  twenty  years  ago. 
Consider  the  kitchen  of  a  spreading 
old  house  in  a  country  town.  A 
great  black  stove  is  its  inain  fea- 
ture; but  there  is  also  a  big  round 
table  and  a  fireplace  ivith  two  rock- 
ing chairs  placed  in  front  of  it. 
Just  today  the  fireplace  commenced 
its  seasonal  roar. 

A  woman  with  shorn  ivhite  hair 

A  Christmas 
Memory 

by  Truman 
Capote 

.  J'  standing  at  the  kitchen  ivindow. 
She  is  H  earing  tennis  shoes  and  a 
shapeless  gray  siveater  over  a  sum- 
mery calico  dress.  She  is  small  and 
sprightly.,  like  a  bantam  hen;  but, 
due  to  a  long  youthful  illness,  her 
shoulders  are  pitifully  hunched. 
Her  face  is  remarkable — not  unlike 
Lincoln's,  craggy  like  that,  and 
tinted  by  sun  and  wind;  but  it  is 
delicate  too,  finely  boned,  and  her 
■yes  are  sherry-colored  and  tifnid. 
'  Oh  my, ' '  she  exclaims,  her  breath 
smoking  the  uindoivpane,  "its 
fruitcake  weather'." 

The  person  to  ivhom  she  is  speak- 
ing is  myself.  I  am  seven;  she  is 
sixty-something.  We  are  cousins, 
very  distant  ones,  and  ive  have 
lived  together — well,  as  long  as  1 
can  remember.  Other  people  inhabit 
the  house,  relatives;  and  though 
they  have  poiver  over  us,  and  fre- 
quently make  us  cry,  we  are  not,  on 
the  whole,  too  much  aivare  of  them. 
We  are  each  other  s  best  friend. 
She  calls  me  Buddy,  in  memory  of 
a  boy  ivho  was  formerly  her  best 
friend.  The  other  Buddy  died  in  the 
iSSo's,  when  she  was  still  a  child. 
She  is  still  a  child. 

' '  I  ktieiv  it  before  I  got  out  of 
bed,"  she  says,  turning  away  from 
the     (continued  on  page  133) 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Random  House.  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  forthcoming  edition  of  "A  Christmas 
Memory."  by  Truman  Capote,  c  Copyright,  1956.  by 
Truman  Capote.  Originally  appeared  in  Mademoiselle. 

Painting,  '^Faraway.'*  by  Andrew  Wyeth. 

Copyrighted  by  the  artist. 
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How  to  Gret  a  Head 


Just  about  everyone  knows  Mary  Tyler  Moore  (left).  "Why,  that's  Laura  Petrie,"  they  say.  That's 
how  closely  identified  she  became  with  her  role  as  perfect  wife  and  mother  on  the  Dick  Van 
Dyke  Show.  But  now,  after  celebrating  five  anniversaries  on  the  series,  she's  set  out  to  find  a 
new  Her.  The  result— on  view  in  Universal  Pictures'  Thoroughly  Modern  Millie  and  as  Truman 
Capote's  heroine,  Holly  Golightly,  on  the  stage.  Two  more  different  Mary  Tyler  Moore's  you've 
never  seen  unless  you  look  below,  where  Mary  has  tried  on  several  other  views  with  the  aid  of 
rock  'n'  roll  singer  Monti  Rock  III  (who  also  guest-stars  as  a  hairdresser  at  Paul  McGregor's  salon) 
and  hairpieces  from  Joseph  Fleischer  .  .  .  which  brings  us  to  how  you,  too,  can  get  a  head.  Start 
hinting  now  to  your  own  private  Santa  about  how  you'd  like  to  have  another  You  on  hand  for 
parties  and  such.  Just  drop  a  lock  of  your  hair  and  the  hint  that  what  you  want  for 
Christmas  is  a  fall  or  a  switch  or  a  fringe  or  a  box  of  curls,  or  (glorious  thought)  the  closest 
thing  to  a  new  head,  a  whole  wig.  Sy  Sustm  JFarneij.  Heauty  Kditor 


The  most  flexible  hairpiece  to  own  is  a  fall  (provided 
it  is  at  least  18  in.  long).  Here,  worn  ever  so  simply  and 
romantically  in  a  long  twirl  (it  could  also  be  a  chignon 
or  braid)  intertwined  with  a  rhinestone  ribbon.  The 
velvet  dress  by  Gene  Neil  for  Leslie  Junior. 


Her  own  hair  topped  with  a  wiglet  (a  short  half- 
wig  that  fastens  at  the  crown  of  your  head),  a  handful 
of  curls  and  white  satin  ribbon.  The  effect,  very 
Directoire,  and  a  perfect  foil  for  the  velvet  pants  suit, 
from  Sportswear  Couture  by  Ellen  Brooke. 


i 
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AT  ACE  D€ING  NEW  TEAK'S  EVE?  Probably  just  what  everyone  else 

will  be  doing:  Having  a  marvelous  time  in  your  own  special  way,  tearing  off  the  last  page  of  the  calendar,  saying  good- 
bye to  the  old,  hello  tp.the  new,  toasting  it  all  with  a  glass  of  champagne.  So  whether  you're  invited  to  the  biggest,  jazzi- 
est party  of  the  year' or  having  an  intimate,  family-only  evening  at  home,  you'll  be  part  of  the  whole  big  celebration. 


James  Cobum,  best  known  to  all  of  us  as  "Our  Man  Flint," 
and  his  wife  Beverly  traditionally  stay  home  to  toast  the  New  Year— champagne  for  them  and  ginger 
ale  for  their  two  children:  James  IV,  5,  and  Lisa,  9.  Afterward,  James  and  Beverly 
usually  venture  out  to  a?^mall  post-midnight  party  with  close  friends. 
Here,  in  the  living  room  of  the  Coburns'  Spanish-style  house  in  Beverly  Hills 

(filled  with  art  objects^Jovingly  collected  by  them),  Beverly  wears  a  soft  yellow  dress  that  descends  in  a 
of  tiers.  By  Ju»e  Ff'arices  for  Claret,  of  bonded  wool  jersey,  6-14,  $40. 
r  more  glitter,  gold*         '  i  ap  shoes  by  Customcraft,  bracelet  and  earrings  by  KJL. 
t  er  the  celebration,  1 1  iren  will  toddle  off  to  bed,  James  in  his  * 

I  S  sleepevft'.'Newc  1       starring  role  for  James  CoXixim:  Dead  Heat  on  a  Merry-Go-Round. 
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What  are  you  wearing  New  Year's  Eve?  Why  not  stay  in  or  step  out  in  a  short  dress  that  goes  to  black-tie  events,  or  to  the 
movies,  one  that  makes  you  feel  every  bit  as  festive  as  a  long  dress.  And  since  this  is  your  evening  to  glitter,  add  the  flash 
and  dazzle  of  sparkling  accessories.  How  do  the  stars  glitter  on  New  Year's  Eve?  We  asked  six  of  our  favorite  TV  and 
movie  actors  and  their  wives  to  enact  their  own  typical  New  Year's  celebrations.  □  By  Trudy  Owett,  Fashion  Editor 


Don  Adams,  alias  Maxwell  Smart,  the  lovable  but  not-so-smart  secret  agent  86 
of  TVs  Get  Smart,  works  so  intensely  filming  the  series  that  he  likes 

to  spend  the  little  leisure  time  he  has  in  the  most  relaxing  ways— even  on  New  Year's  Eve. 

That's  why  Don  and  his  tiny  blond  wife,  Dorothy  (a  former  June  Taylor 

dancer  on  the  Jackie  Gleason  show),  think  a  neighborhood  movie  is  just  the  place  to  be  on 

New  Year's  Eve.  Here,  waiting  in  line  at  the  box  office  of  the  El  Rey  theater  in  Hollywood,  Dorothy  sparkles 

in  a  long-sleeve  caftan,  candy-striped  with  bright  bars  of  green,  pink,  purple  and  shiny 

gold.  By  Anthony  Muto,  for  Devonshire,  of  Mylar,  rayon  and  silk  organza,  the  dress  is  fully  lined. 

6-16,  $60.  To  dazzle  further,  gold  kid  shoes  by  Evins. 

PK«to«raplta  by  Harn/Crinar 


George  Segal,  battling  now  with  Richard  Burton  and  Elizabeth  Taylor  in  the 
film,  Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?  is  on  his  way  to  superstar  status.  Although  George  and 
his  wife  Marion  (who  was  once  a  story  editor  at  C.B.S.)  are  spending  more 

and  more  time  filming  on  location  these  days,  they're  New  Yorkers  through  and  through.  Whenever  they 
can,  they  try  to  be  in  Manhattan  for  the  Holiday  season.  Whatever's  on  the  agenda  for 

Year's  Eve— a  party,  the  theater,  a  marvelous  restaurant— the  Segals  think  this  is  the  night  to 
el  the  New  York  way— by  subway  only.  Long  past  midnight,  on  the  sleepy  subway 
•  above.  Marion  Wears  a  lacy,  silvery-gray  wool  knit  dress  that  takes  its  gentle  A-shape  from  a  high 
yoke.  Lined  in  organza.      Lotte  for  Paul  Parnes,  6-14,  $90.  Her  earrings  by  KJL,  shoes  by 
Customcraft.  George  S.  i  s  next  in  T/ie  QuiUer  Memorandum. 


Bill  Cosby,  comedian,  actor,  ex-athlete,  is  one  of  television's  most  exciting  and 
pKjpular  new  stars.  In  1966,  the  season  he  made  his  debut  in  a  television  series,  he  won  the  Emmy  Award 
for  best  television  actor  as  secret  agent  Alexander  Scott  in  /  Spy. 
Bill  and  his  wife  Camille  (he  met  her  while  she  was  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Maryland)  now  live  in  Los  Angeles.  On  New  Year's  Eve,  they  like 

best  of  all  to  seek  out  the  traditional  Southern  New  Year's  dinner  that  includes  black-eyed  peas. 
They  find  it,  here,  a  specialty  of  the  house,  at  Murray's  Cafe  in  Los  Angeles.  The  Cosbys  bring  the 
champagne,  ask  the  owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray,  to  join  them  in  a  midnight  toast.  Camille  wears  a 
striated  sleeveless  caftan  with  sparkly  jeweled  buttons.  By  Kaspar  for  Joan  Leshe,  of  Mylar 
nylon  and  Bemberg  rayon  metallic  brocade,  4-14,  $100.  Her  festive,  double-loop  earrings  by  Vogue. 


Noel  Harrison  followed  father  Rex  Harrison's  footsteps  into  show  business, 
ut  qyickly  found  a  path  of  his  own— first  as  a  folk  singer,  currently  as  an  actor  co-starring  in 
levision's  The  Girl  from  U.N.C.L.E.  Born  in  London,  Noel  and  his  wife  Sara,  a  former 
d  their'four  children  now  live  in  Los  Angeles  most  of  the  year, 
ondon,  Noel  and  Sara  always  spend  New  Year's  Eve  watching  the  "telly"  from  their 
a  quiet  toast  at  midnight  with  red  wine.  Here  in  Los  Angeles, 
ew  Year's  Eve  differently,  invite  a  few  close 
festive  little  dinner  they've  cooked  themselves.  Here,  Sara 
bronzed'-silver  skimmer  by  Edie  Gladstone  for  Deebs,  of  frothy 
nit,  6rl4,  $70.  Her  rhinestone earrings  by  Mimi  di  N. 


FASHION  IMPORTS 

By  Nora  O'Learjij  Patterns  Editor 

Coming  soon.  The  big  party  season.  JI 
time  to  he  noticed.  JI  time  to  go  all  out  in 
the  most  sensational  party  clothes  you've 
ever  owned.  ''Don't  hesitate.  Switch  on  the 
excitement  right  now.  zMake  one  of  the 
grand-entrance  fashions  on  these  pages. 
^11  are  %Jogue  Pattern  Import  Designs 
by  world-famous  designerSj  shown  here 
in  high-voltage  colors  that  immediately 
take  center-stage  at  every  party. 

Left:  Qivenchy's  long  dress  with  highj 
bowed  ivaistj  bigj  cuffed  pockets,  ^ogue 
i6g8  in  Siamese  silk  by  Far  Eastern  Fab- 
rics. Donald  IBrooks  shoes  with  pompons. 


P{ight:  Fabiani's  long,  two-piece 
dress  with  deep-pleated  skirt,  in 
striped  silk  and  worsted  by  Wane- 
tah.  Qreen,  double-breasted  coat  in 
the  same  fabric.  Coat  and  dress, 
%Jogue  i6gi.  Herbert  Levine  shoes. 
Charles  Elkaim  earrings. 

Opposite:  Pucci's  one-piece  harem 
pajama,  the  fullness  gathered  into 
wide  ankle  hands.  %Jogue  1692,  in 
Onondaga  acetate jrayon  crepe.  "Ber- 
nardo sandals,  ^MimidH\j^  jewelry. 


Backviews  on  page  132. 


Photographs  by  William  Helburn.  Hairdos  by  Monti  Rock  III  of  the  Paul  McGregor  Salon.  All  lewetry  at  Henri  Bendel. 
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e^ach  year  since  1961,  this  magnificent  eighteenth-century  Neapolitan  creche  has  been  a  source  of  wonder  and  delight  to 
those  who  visited  the  White  House  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  Installed  by  its  owner,  Mrs.  Loretta  Mines  Howard,  a  noted  collector 
of  religious  figures,  the  creche  has  been  set  up  in  a  niche  in  the  East  Room  against  a  backdrop  of  gold  curtain— the  individual  figures 
of  men  and  women,  angels  and  animals,  kings  and  cherubs  depicting  the  Nativity  Scene  arranged  in  the  pyramid  shape  symbolic  of 


an  evergreen  tree.  The  top  of  the  pyramid  is  formed  by  a  group  of  angels  and  cherubs  (top  photos),  hovering  above  the  Nativity  Scene 
(bottom,  left).  At  the  base  of  the  pyramid  (bottom  right),  adoring  the  Infant  Christ,  are  the  Three  Kings  richly  adorned  in  the  treasures, 
the  silks  and  jewels  of  the  East.  The  principal  figures  are  between  15  and  20  inches  high,  with  bodies  of  cloth  and  wire,  arms  and  legs 
of  finely  carved  wood,  heads  and  shoulders  of  molded  terra-cotta.  the  faces  all  exquisitely  expressive.  The  clothing  was  made  in  elaborate 
detail  by  the  ladies  of  the  Neapolitan  Court. To  set  up  the  creche,  Mrs.  Howard  attached  the  figures  to  a  moss-covered  Styrofoam  base. 


''We Had  Us 
Some 
Christmas!'' 

by  William  A.  Owens 


Christmas  that  year,  not 
one  to  look  forward  to,  was 
one  we  could  always  look 
back  on. 

On  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas Eve,  my  mother  said 
at  breakfast:  "How'd  you 
like  to  go  to  your  Aunt 
Niece's  for  Christmas?" 

We  had  not  seen  them 
since  fall,  and  it  was  our 
time  to  visit  them.  She 
had  not  asked  us  for 
Christmas,  but,  in  the  way 
of  Pin  Hook,  Texas,  we 
knew  she  would  have  if  she 
had  thought  of  it,  or  had 
taken  time  to  write.  There 
was  no  way  to  let  her 
know  we  were  coming. 
Any\vay,  it  would  be  fun 
to  surprise  her  driving  up 
in  the  wagon. 

Christmas  Eve  morning 
we  were  up  before  day- 
light, shouting  "Christmas 
Eve  Gift"  to  each  other, 
laughing,  hurrying  to  get 
the  wagon  loaded  and  on 
the  road.  It  was  ten  miles 
to  Novice.  The  trip  over 
muddy  roads  could  take 
all  day  or  more,  and  there 
might  be  no  passing  at  all 
on  the  lane  from  the  main 
road  to  Aunt  Niece's  house. 

We  hurried,  but  the  sun 
was  high  before  we  were  in 
the  wagon,  with  my 
mother  driving,  my  grand- 
mother on  the  spring  seat 
beside  her,  and  the  rest  of 
us  in  the  back  among  the 
quilts  and  pillows,  the  jars 
of  canned  plums  and 
peaches,  the  boxes  with 
pies  and  cakes. 

The  road  was  rough,  the 
horses  slow  enough  for  us 
to  hop  out  and  stretch  our- 
selves with  walking.  The 
sun  was  already  to  the 
west  when  we  passed  Wal- 
nut Ridge  schoolhouse. 
It  was  no  more  than  a 
hand  high  when  we  came 
to  the  lane  where  we  would 
turn  off.  The  mouth  of  the 
lane  was  at  the  top  of  a 
long  hill  that  began  at 
Nolan  Creek.  Another 
wagon  was  coming  up  the 
hill,  close  enough  for  us 
to  see  a  man  and  woman  on 
the  spring  seat,  and  chil- 
dren behind  them  on 
kitchen  chairs. 

There  were  two  houses 
ck«e  togfither  on  the  lane, 
both  madf;  of  boxing 

'■inks,    bfjfh  nnpainferl 


o'i'l  Kitchens  home  place, 
where  Aunt  Sis,  Unclf: 


LtctrpfivS  from  th«  t,ook,  "Thl*  Stubborn  V, 


'n'/",<''t       i't'jK  /Ml,.irii  (i/t'^ituf.  m  (.urroni  publicaliofi  ul  Char(«k  Scribn«r'»  Hunt.  U%vii  Uy  pwrrnisktori  (jf 


h  was  an  old-Hme 

family  party. 
And  its  like  may 
never  he  seen 

again,  even  in  Texas. 


Charlie's  sister,  a  strange, 
silent  woman,  lived  alone, 
shut  up  in  the  house  most 
of  the  day,  summer  and 
winter.  Uncle  Charlie  and 
Aunt  Niece  lived  in  the 
next— a  house  with  one 
big  room,  a  shed  room  for 
the  kitchen,  and  an  open 
front  porch. 

We  stopped  at  the  front 
gate,  and  Monroe  got  out 
to  open  it.  It  was  a  wide, 
heavy  gate  made  of  oak 
timbers  fourteen  feet  long 
and  an  inch  thick.  We  had 
i:)assed  through  the  gate 
and  closed  it  behind  us 
when  the  front  door  opened 
and  Aunt  Niece  came  out 
to  the  yard  to  meet  us. 

"Christmas  Eve  Gift," 
she  called,  her  soft  voice 
raised  as  much  as  she  ever 
raised  it. 

My  grandmother,  first 
out  of  the  wagon,  ran  to- 
ward her. 

"Well,  give  it  here." 

They  were  laughing  and 
crying,  hugging  and  kiss- 
ing. By  the  time  we  were 
out  of  the  wagon,  Austin 
and  Rut  hie  came  around 
the  house. 

"I  told  you  somebody 
was  coming,"  Aunt  Niece 
said  to  them.  "That  old 
rooster's  been  crowing  all 
morning." 

While  they  were  getting 
hugged  and  kissed,  the 
other  wagon  stopped  at  the 
gate.  Aunt  Niece  saw  them 
and  started  toward  them. 

"It's  Sallie  and  her  folks, 
come  to  spend  Christmas." 

Sallie  Holmes  was  Uncle 
Charlie's  sister,  and  she 
was  there  at  the  front  gate 
with  her  husband  and 
seven  children.  I  saw  the 
look  on  my  mother's  face, 
and  knew  we  might  turn 
right  around  and  go  home 
again. 

There  were  five  in  the 
Kitchens  family  and  their 
hired  hand,  Othal  Johnson, 
seven  of  us,  and  nine  of  the 
Holmeses. 

"You  don't  have  room," 
my  mother  said  to  Aunt 
Niece.  "You  cain't  sleep 
this  many." 

Aunt  Niece  laughed. 
"We'll  make  out.  We'll 
just  have  to  bunk  a  little 
closer  together.  I  been 
wishing  all  day  somebody'd 
come  for  Christmas." 

The  Holmeses  stopped 

{continued  on  page  131) 

lltustratton  by  Roger  Hane 
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Modern  French  Culinary  Art 

Henri-Paul  Pellaprat,  the  late  chief  professor  of  cooking  and  baking  at  the 
Cordon  Bleu  in  Paris,  wrote  his  masterpiece,  L'Art  Culinaire  Moderne  in 

1935.  It  was  an  encyclopedic  compilation  of  every  kind  of  French 
cooking:  "la  haute  cuisine"  (the  apex  of  the  great  chefs'  art],  middle-class 
French  family  cooking,  regional  cooking  and  "la  cuisine  impromptue." 
The  book  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  bibles  of  great  cooking.  ^ 
Now,  at  last,  it  has  been  adapted  with  care  and  love  for 
American  cooks.  Heralded  by  huge  excitement  and  hailed  by 
universally  glowing  reviews,  Modern  French  Culinary 
Art  (World  Publishing;  $19.75  until  Christmas, 
$22.50  thereafter)  should  be  the  cookbook  of 
the  year  for  giving,  using  and  reading. 
Because  of  the  season,  we  have 
concentrated  on  cookies  and  petits 
fours  from  its  pages  in  our  Journal 
cookbook  condensation  for 
December.  Turn  to  page  127. 


Ptiotograph  by  Mike  Cuesta 


From  th»  book,  '  Modem  French  Culinary  Art,"  by  Henri-Paul  Pellaprat.  publUhad  by  Th«  World  Publishing  Company.  Copyna*'')?  '/  f  ' 


Hungarian  Poppy-Seed 
Cake.  Any  of  the 
beauteous  Gabors  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  served 
always  on  Christmas  Day 
along  with  wild  game 
and  stuffed  cabbage. 
Traditionally  it  took  a 
day  and  a  night  of  rising 
and  kneading.  With  our 
new  hothouse  method 
plus  a  coffee-cake 
mix,  all's  ready  to  bake 
in  30  minutes. 


Swedish  Limpa.  Delicious 
rye  bread  gilded  with 
molasses.  Swedes  must 
have  it  for  the 
smorgasbord  supper  in 
their  pine-decked 
kitchens  on  Christmas 
Eve.  But  no  more  rising 
of  the  "sponge" 
overnight.  Sponge  and 
dough  are  set  in  two 
bowls  for  half  an  hour. 


Finnish  Christmas  Cake 
With  a  filling  of  prunes 
and  apricots.  Would  you 
believe  it's  made  by 
adding  yeast  to  a 
package  of  white  or 
yellow  cake  mix  ...  an 
idea  never  tried  before 
in  all  cooking  history! 


^ule  Breads  and  Cahes 


Over  the  years  in  one  way  or  another,  various  dear  friends 
have  said,  with  liul'  i;iunts  in  their  voices:  "One  thing  you 
can't  do  with  all  your  :  lick  tricks  and  mixes— you  can't  make- 
real  old-fashioned  Euroj;-  ;in-fstyle  breads  and  cakes  in  a  hurry. 
For  these  yr^u  need  yeast.  Veast,  you  know,  you  cannot  rush." 


Up  to  now  it  was  true.  Bui  wc  brooded,  wo  tried.  Many's 
the  time  we  fell  flat  on  our  faces,  in  a  way  of  speaking.  So,  quite 
literally,  flid  I  he  dough.  Then  came  the  breakthrough.  Miracles 
happened.  Not  just  one  miracle.  Two!  Three!  I-'our !  We  created 
a  miniature  hothouse  using  a  pilot  liglit  of  the  oven  and  placing 


n 

Norwegian  Christmas 
Buns.  Studded  with 
raisins,  blest  with  lemon 
rind  and  kissed  by 
cardamom.  Begin  with  a 
package  of  hot-roll  mix. 


II 

Pannetone,  golden 
Christmas  bread  of 
Italy,  turns  out  to  be, 
if  you  use  our  new 
method,  one  of  the 
world's  easiest  yeast 
breads.  Yes,  you 
do  knead — 
all  of  30  seconds! 


Austrian  Christmas 
Stollen.  Unbelievably 
dramatic,  incredibly 
easy.  Made  from  two 
mixes.  Gingerbread 
studded  with  fruit, 
spread  over  yeast 
dough  and  slashed 
in  a  wily  way. 


Photographs  by  Henry  Sandbank 


a  towel,  wrung  out  in  hot  water,  over  the  dough.  Yeast  dough 
rose,  bloomed  and  doubled  in  half  an  hour. 

Achieved  .  .  .  true  Continental  texture,  touch  and  taste  by 
adding  yeast  to  a  cake  mix. 

Discovered  ...  a  new,  easy  technique  for  making  that  mar- 


velous Swedish  Limpa,  also  known  as  Vort  Limpa,  or  rye  bread. 

Whirled  together  in  frug-time  ...  an  elaborately  fruited 
Austrian  Stollen  made  from  packages  of  hot-roll  mix  and  ginger- 
bread !  Joy  of  joys  for  Christmas  morning !  Details  and  recipes 
begin  on  page  119.        By  Poppy  Cannon,  Food  Editor 


Visions  of  sugarplums  dance  in  our  heads — it's  the  season  of 
seasons  for  candied  fruits.. .to  bag  in  plastic  and  stuff  into  stock- 
ings, to  tuck  into  gift  boxes,  to  nibble  after  dinner.  But  most 
excitingly,  to  use  as  a  garnish  for  meats,  to  decorate  cakes  and 
cookies  or  to  use  in  a  dozen  unusual  desserts. 


The  heady,  creamy  taste  of  eggnog  conjures  up  memories  of  Christmases  long  past,  when  the 
hohday  froth  was  made  slowly,  lovingly  from  a  cherished  family  recipe  with  dozens  of  eggs 
sugar,  liquor  and  heavy  cream.  Took  at  least  three  days  of  mellowing  in  the  cold  springhouse' 
Now  delicious,  non-alcohohc  eggnog  is  available  in  wax  containers  at  local  dairies  from  Thanl^s- 
giving  till  New  Year.  And  thanks  to  handy  cans  and  bottles,  eggnog  has  become  a  year-round 
delight  to  use  in  all  sorts  of  ways-even  on  cereal!  There  are  eggnog  pies,  sauces  and  unusual 
desserts  from  many  lands.  Recipes,  as  well  as  a  trove  of  tips  to  inspire  you,  begin  on  page  116 


Work  Wonders 
with  Eggnog 


FINNISH  TORTE- 
such  elegance  from  rye 
crackers,  quick  oatft. 


EGGNOG  TORTONI- 
only  2  basic  ingredients 
besides  the  eggnog! 


CHOCOLATE 
NOG  FONDUE- 
a  luscious  dip  for 
tangerines,  ladyfingers 


QUICK 

NESSELRODE  PIE, 
made  in  a  nonce  with  candied  fruit, 
dash  of  rum. 


Photograph  by  Elbert  Budin 


Koll-iii-oiie  iiiesif  loaf 


Make  your  meat  loaf  with  Tomato  Soup 


Roll  up  your  vegetable  course  in  the  loaf! 


new  one-dish  meat  and  vegetable  dinner 
nd  soup  makes  it  great! 


LL-IN-ONE  MEAT  LOAF 

an  (10%  oz.) 
Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

pounds  ground  beef 
cup  fine  dry  bread  crumbs 
cup  minced  onion 
ablespoons  chopped  parsley 
gg,  slightly  beaten 
:easpoon  salt 
sh  pepper 

ackage  (9  ounces)  frozen  cut 
reen  beans,  cooked,  well  drained 


Combine  V2  cup  soup  with  all  ingredients 
except  beans.  Mix  well.  On  waxed  paper, 
pat  into  a  12x9-inch  piece.  Spread  beans  to 
within  1  inch  of  all  edges;  pat  into  meat. 
With  aid  of  waxed  paper,  roll  meat  tightly, 
jelly-roll  fashion,  starting  at  long  edge. 
Seal  ends;  use  waxed  paper  to  transfer  to 
baking  dish.  Bakeat350°F.  for  40  minutes. 
Spoon  off  fat.  Pour  remaining  soup  over  loaf. 
Bake  10  minutes  longer.  6  servings. 


You 

always  toi^to 
cook  better^o"^ 
with 


:iTING  COOKBOOK  OFFER!  For  608  quick  and  delicious  recipes,  get  '  Cooking  With  Soup,"  Campbell's  200-page  cookbook.  Just 
nd  50c  to  COOKBOOK  Box  510,  Maple  Plain.  Minn.  Offer  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  Void  if  prohibited  or  restricted  by  law. 


PRESTO 
THINKS 

your  electric  toothbrush  should  clean 
professionally  with  a  high-speed 
up-and-down  action,  be  cordless, 
battery-operated  with  an  automatic 
re-charger  base.  Then  we  thought 

TWICE 

designed  a  non-slip  power  handle 
that  every  member  of  the  family  could 
hold  easily,  comfortably. 


PUSH-BUTTON  OPERATION.  Press, 
it's  on;  release,  it's  off.  No 
chance  of  messy,  accidental 
splatter  or  spray. 


3  MODELS.  Available  as  Travel 
model  with  zipper  case;  Deluxe 
with  handsome,  clear  case;  Com- 
pact. All  with  recommended  up- 
-and-down brushing. 


UP-AND  DOWN-ACTION.  Profes- 
sional-type brushing.  Up  to 
11,000  up-and-down  strokes  per 
minute.  Cleans  teeth  better. 


THINK  TWICE...  AND  YOU'LL  CHOOSE 


NATIONAL  PRESTO  INDUSTRIES,  iNC  ,  EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 
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POWER  HANDLE.  Slender  non-si 
design  makes  this  toothbrui 
easy  for  anyone  to  hold.  Rt 
charges  automatically. 


CHRISTMAS-WRAP  ZOO 

see  pages  84-85 


Cut 
ears  . 
here, 
overlap 
to  dotted 
line  and  glue 
with  rubber 
cement. 


First  make  cone,  then  fold  to 
iorm  elephant's  trunk.  Attach 
'  to  box  with  Scotch  tape. 


TIGER 


Cover  mailing  tube  (or  core  of  Tie-Tie 
'  roll)  with  striped  Christmas  wrap  for  tail. 


Fold  striped  paper  at  end 
of  box  carefully  to  form 
tiger's  rectangular  nose. 

Red  paper  ears. 
Fold. 

Notary-seal  cheeks. 

Orange  or  white 
pipe  cleaners. 

Black  paper 
nose  and  mouth. 


BIRO 

Tail  is  eight  1 8  inch 
/\           lengths  of  Tie-Tie 
/    \                  f     satin  tone  ribbon. 
'      \                (        Staple  together  at  base 
\  V,— ~^nd  tape  body  to  box. 

(     1],                         Pifst  make  rounded 
1^-^           /  ;      \  cone,  then  fold  as 

Fold  four  edges. 

^.-^^                       •       \  shown  to  form 
/                       '•       1  bird's  beak — tape 
/                          ■.  / to  body  box. 

Cut  wings  and  fold  along 
\   dotted  line — rubber- 
\  cement  to  body  box. 
\Apply  gold  stars  to  wings. 

Paper  legs  glued  to  bott 
of  box — black  paper  clav 


Owl  ears  cut, 
folded  and  glued  to 
top  of  owl  box. 


OWL 


Owl  beak 
cut  and 
folded  as 
shown — use 
gold  paper. 


Bla\:k  paper  feet 
and  feathers. 


PIG 

Black  paper  eyes. 


Use  red 
notary  seals 
for  cheeks. 


Nostrils  are  notebook- 
paper  reinforcements. 


Twist  colored 
pipe  cleaner  for 
tail. 


Folrf^ 

Cut  ears  and  overlap 
as  in  elephant. 


Use  colored  toothpicks 
for  legs. 


TURTLE 


Apply  gold  decorative 
trim  paper 
around  top  four 
edges  of  box. 


Place  large 
ready-made  Tie-Tie 
bow  in  center  of  box. 


Legs  and  head 
and  tail  are 
taped  or 
glued  to  bottom 
of  box. 


Handkerchief-box  turtle. 


GIRAFFE 


Ears  cut 
and  folded^ 
same  as  J 
pig- 


Make  bow 
of  satin-tone 
ribbon. 


Twist  tips  of 
orange  or  white 
pipe  cleaners — tape 
or  glue  to  top  of  head. 


Giraffe  face  is  folded  in 
half  and  then 
opened  up;  glue 
to  tube-type  box. 

Black 

paper  eyes. 


ALLIGATOR 


Cut 

paper  nose, 
fold  and  glue  to 
y"^ tip  of  cone 


Glue  gold  decorative  paper 
trim  to  cone  to  form  mouth. 


Gold  decorative 
paper  trim, 
fold  and  glue  to 
tail  cone. 


REINDEER 


Twist  white  pipe  cleaners,  tape  to  front 
•  edge  of  box.  Cover  base  of  antlers  with 
gold  decorative  trim  edging. 


se  red  foil  paper 
r  reindeer,  gold  foil 
for  collar. 


Apply  gold 
paper  stars 
to  body. 


White 

paper  nose. 
Black  eyes  and  mouth 


ut  black  paper  shapes  and  paste 
over  red  paper  so  red  forms 
shape  of  reindeer. 


fvlOUSE 

Large  "jumbo"  pipe  cleaner. 


Paper  cone. 


Black  paper  nose. 


Rubber  cement  is  recommended  for  all  pasting.  It 
cleans  up  easily  and  does  not  contain  water  that 
would  "ripple"  paper  as  does  white  paste  or  mucilage. 


NOTE:  Specific  dimensions  have  not  been 
included  since  each  reader  will  be  using 
varying  sizes  and  proportions  of  gift  boxes. 


PRESTO 

THINKS 
TWICE 

We  think  you're  going  to  buy  the  best  appli- 
ance you  can  find.  So  we  match  the  next 
fellow's  best  and  then  think  up  a  way  to  go 
him  one  better.  You  see,  we'd  like  you  to 
buy  ours ...  it  would  be  better  for  both  of  us. 


ELECTRIC  KNIFE.  Carve  like  a  master  chef. 
All  you  do  is  guide  it.  Weight's  up  front 
where  the  work  is  done.  Slim  handle  fits 
any  hand.  Two  models;  Regular,  and  Deluxe 
with  attractive,  handy  storage  case. 


CAN  OPENER /KNIFE  SHARPENER.  Double- 
duty  appliance;  opens  cans  cleanly,  quickly; 
keeps  knives  cutting  sharp.  Finger-tip  con- 
trols, magnetic  lid-holder.         e-r,,.,.  „6e 

THINK  TWICE... AND  YOU'LL  CHOOSE 
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SUGARPLUM  FRUITS 

T_  Doa'i:       tMsaijms  frxdses  on  sb.  ce- 

i^gtw  u>  oat 
^  r.        i^jjeiB  as  con  ^frapr 

■±- 


For  a  UBBg  ffna  e.  wfaj*  aot  ksve 

sec  ioro  2  en^xa3  ^asK.  FL111  «&k  a 
sDoontaL  at.  nm  or  famu{y~  as  duuuIlRMi 


CHMMEB  CITRUS  PEEL 

T&E  reec^r  maj  give  yoa  a  cooapiex — 

ocaog?,  Iwnp,  gEzp^mzc  or 


H-  4 

mtHiit>s.Rmagir^h«aMwinrraMrfdran. 

t&acm^Iy  in.  a  s£ve  for  nmmces.. 

j^Ke  dramed.  peel  in  ^fcflTpc  AiM  '"2 
cop  snsxr.  AHow  aagar  co  melc  ov^  Li}w 
hesK  wdJlOllC  t^Mgirig  color.  Ii  wiH  mfr 
wftk  jaasB  e€  fraSt,  Cook  for  10  miiinxes: 
;  oeeaaDnally. 
to  strains'  or  wooden. 
bOTBL  peA  oBto  ades  go  allow 
iaoL.  (Scve-  t&e  ffitvunid  sogar  that  re- 


iffrfwwit:  nacnre.  Thejr  do^  use  kiaty  in- 
dedniteiy  oixi-fitahioned  caiifliiHi 

emits.  So  plan  oae  cfaesa  sooa.  Or, 
if  yoiL  Sks,  you  can.  pac  cbeac  mOa  an 
airtighi:  eomainH^,  eov^  wrtlt^nip  jr.ii 
score  in  ii^wse^ 

5  li 


4.  ff  wfeaie  eaDi3ed  ?miT3 

coicc  wfen  eaincy- 
Bi^adiaeespie'cs  fr.TS 
fl£  fond  giarmg  cite 
hat  s>  ru4>- 

t         ^H^d  lie 
ay  osed.  Tfeey  <!■: 
■ot  Bse  tise  oi'i- 

r M  fifdwrf  tyP''  Toitofv 
for  a  week  or  ewo,  eov«r 
W3&  cisE  ^rop  in  wMek 
E&i^  w^ee  cookEd, 
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Sleeping  beauties. 


Le  Sueur  Very-  Young  Small  Early  Peas 
are  grown  in  the  cool,  shower}^  spring. 
Then  picked  before  summer  even  begins. 

Cool  spring  days  give  these  little  beauties 
a  ''poppy"  texture,  like  the  famous  petits 
pois  of  France.  And  a  subtle  flavor. 

Right  nov.'  they're  sealed  away  in  a  silver 
foil  can,  waiting  for  you.  Look  for  them. 

You  re  in  for  a  sweet  awakening. 


ire  oft^ 


I  peH  cn'o 

~  -  'be 


safoe  ukes  aai^  a  fraeooa  ti  vke 
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Soft  or  regular 
can't  beat  famous  Blue  Bonnet  flavor 


Soft  margarine  or  regular  margarine,  you're  always  right  with  Blue  Bonnet  Margarine. 
The  big  difference  is  in  the  spreadability.  New  Soft  Blue  Bonnet  spreads  easier  and 
smoother... but  still  has  the  same  wonderful  flavor  that  has  made  Blue  Bonnet  Amer- 
ica's leading  margarine.  Cook  with  Blue  Bonnet,  bake  with  it,  or  just  spread  it  on  bread. 
Whichever  you  prefer,  soft  or  regular,  Blue  Bonnet  always  tastes  good  and  isgood  foryou. 


f.  Everything's  better  with  Blue  Bonnet  on  it  f. 


SUGARPLUM  FRUITS 

continmd 

Dissolve  1  package  dry  yeast  in  J-^  cup 
warm  water.  Add  H  cup  flour  and  1 
beaten  egg.  Cover  bowl  with  damp  cloth 
and  put  in  warm  place  (120°)  for  30 
minutes.  See  page  119. 

Meanwhile  prepare  1  (14-oz.)  package 
coffee-cake  mix  according  to  directions. 
Fold  in  1  (4-oz.)  can  flaked  coconut,  ^4 
cup  chopped  citron,  M  cup  candied  cher- 
ries and  figs,  yi  teaspoon 
anise  seed,  and  }4  tea- 
spoon cinnamon.  Blend 
in  yeast  mixture  gently 
but  thoroughly.  Place 
dough  in  greased  9-inch 
round  pan.  Bake  coffee 
cake  in  moderately  hot 
(375°)  oven  for  35  min- 
utes or  until  cake  is  a 
rich,  golden  brown. 

Use  topping  included 
in  package  as  directed. 
Makes  6  ser\-ings. 


ITALIAN  CHRISTMAS 
CHEESE  PIE 

Naturally  the  Italian 
cottage  cheese  known  as 
ricotta  is  best  in  this  rec- 
ipe, but  a  fine-curd  cot- 
tage cheese  blended  with 
cream  cheese  can  be 
used. 

1  (8-inch)  prepared  pie 
sliell 

1  cup  candied  pineapple 

and  cherries 
3  eggs 
1  cup  sugar 
1  lb.  ricotta  cheese 

or 

1  lb.  cottage  cheese  plus 
2  (3-oz.)  pkg.  cream 
cheese 

1  tsp.  almond  extract 

Bake  an  8-inch  prepared 
pie  shell  for  10  minutes 
at  350°.  Remove  from 
oven  and  cool.  Line  pie 
shell  with  %  cup  candied 
pineapple  and  cherries. 

Beat  3  eggs  and  fold 
in  1  cup  sugar.  Combine 
1  lb.  ricotta  cheese  or  1 
lb.  cottage  cheese  plus  2 
(3-oz.)  packages  cream 
cheese  which  have  been 
put  through  a  food  mill 
or  blender,  ^  cup  can- 
died pineapple  and  cher- 
ries and  1  teaspoon  al- 
mond extract.  Add  the 
egg  mixture  to  the 
cheese.  Pour  filling  into 
pie  shell.  Bake  at  375° 
for  35  minutes.  Serves  6. 

FROZEN  CHRISTMAS 
PUDDING 


The  secret  ingredient  is 
softened  butter-pecan  ice 
cream— all  you  do  is  stir  everything  to- 
gether and  you  have  a  holiday  pudding 
full  of  the  flavors  of  Christmas. 

1  qt.  butter  pecan  l^  cup  macaroon 
ice  cream,  crumbs 
softened  tsp.  ground 

2  cups  heavy  cream,  cinnamon 
whipped  1/2  tsp.  ground 

1  cup  candied  fruit  cardamom, 

cup  raisins  optional 
V4  cup  chopped 
walnuts 

Fold  1  quart  w^ftened  butter-pecan  ice 
cTeam  into  2  r-ujw  heavy  cream,  whipped. 
Gradiially  add  1  fru|;  candif-d  fruit,  1^ 
f-up  rai«inM,  14  cup  chopped  w;il/,iitH, 
14  cup  macaroon  crumbs,  Utn»ii'i<>n 
ground   r-innamon  and  teaspoon 


ground  cardamom  (optional).  Mix  well. 

Fill  a  6-cup  mold  with  the  ice-cream 
mixture.  Place  in  freezer  for  3  to  4 
hours.  To  unmold,  dip  into  hot  water  for 
1  second.  Cover  mold  with  serving  dish. 
Hold  together  and  turn  upside  down. 
Serves  12. 

CANDIED  PINEAPPLE  AND  CHERRIES 

Pretty  candy-bites  for  eating  as  they 
are.  Or  use  to  garnish  your  Christmas 
ham  or  any  type  of  dessert. 


FRUITED  ALMOND  COOKIES 
(MANDEL-GEBAECK) 

These  are  the  traditional  almond  cookies 
of  Germany  or  Central  Europe,  but 
quickly  made  from  frozen  cookie  dough 
topped  with  a  lemony  mixture  of  candied 
fruits  and  almonds. 


lemon— sure  to  be  a  favorite  of  peanut- 
brittle  fans.  It's  a  rich  confection. 


1  cup  sugar 

V2  cup  light  corn 
syrup 

2  Tb.  water 

2  Tb.  butter  or 
margarine 


2  (3V2-OZ.)  cans 
flaked  coconut 

Va  cup  candied 
lemon  peel 

1  tsp.  baking  soda 


1  (1-lb.,  2-oz.)  roll 
frozen  plain 
cookie  dough 

1  egg,  beaten 

1  cup  sugar 


V2  cup  chopped 

almonds 
V2  cup  candied  fruit 
1  Tb.  lemon  juice 


Heat  1  cup  sugar,  '2  cup  light  corn 
syrup,  2  tablespoons  water,  2  table- 
spoons butter  or  margarine  until  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Cook  until  mixture  turns 
golden.  Add  2  (3  I  2-OZ.) 


M  K  W   K  -  K        devilishly  tempting  scheme, 
n  11    wot' MA         ,^  j^gl^gg  ^,,15  happy  blend  of 

O  IHil  K  XO 1^  ^  Hormel  Ham  and  pork 

*  shoulder  as  much  fun 

^^^to  open  as  it  is  to  eat) 


^       i  i)  LUNCHEOI 


1  cup  sugar  or 

1  cup  water  1  (1-lb.)  jar 
1  (13y2-oz.)  can  maraschino 
pineapple  cherries,  drained 

chunks,  drained  Va  cup  sugar 

Dissolve  1  cup  sugar  in  1  cup  water  in  a 
saucepan  over  medium  heat.  Cook 
briskly,  uncovered  5  minutes.  Add  1 
i'13)4-oz.;  can  pineapple  chunks  or  1 
n-ib.)  jar  maraschino  cherries,  both 
well  drained.  Cook  20  minutes  longer  or 
until  fruit  is  tran.sparenl.  Lift  with 
slotted  spoon. 

Roll  ijieces  of  fruit,  each  one  sep- 
arately, in  sugar,  using  about  cup. 
Allow  to  dry  on  waxed  paper.  Makes 
approximately  2  lbs. 


Slice  1  (1-lb.,  2-oz.)  roll  frozen  plain 
cookie  dough  about  3^inch  thick  so  thai 
you  have  about  42  slices.  Place  on  greased 
baking  sheets  or  aluminum  foil. 

Add  1  beaten  egg  to  1  cup  sugar.  Mix 
thoroughly.  Fold  in  '2  cup  chopped 
almonds,  cup  candied  fruit  and  1 
tablespoon  lemon  juice.  Place  3  2  tea- 
s|)Oon  of  this  mixture  in  the  center  of 
each  cookie.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°)  10  to  12  minutes.  Let  cool  a  few 
moments  before  removing  from  cookie; 
sheets.  Makes  :i\<^  dozen. 

LEMON-COCONUT  BRITTLE 

An  unusual  coconiit  brittle  with  a  /.ip  of 


cup  candied  lemon  peel 
and  1  teaspoon  baking 
soda.  Pour  mixture  into 
lightly  greased  9x13- 
inch  pan.  When  cool, 
breakinto uneven  pieces. 
Makes  2  lbs. 

SUGARED  PRUNES 

Prunes  have  a  glamor- 
ous new  personality 
stuffed  with  a  mixture 
of  cream  cheese  and  can- 
died orange  peel,  dipped 
in  syrup,  then  rolled  in 
sugar. 

1  (1-lb.)  pkg.  dried 

prunes,  pitted 
1  cup  confectioners' 
sugar 

1  (3-oz.)  pkg.  cream 
cheese 

2  Tb.  flaked  coconut 
V2  cup  candied  orange 

peel 
Va  tsp.  salt 

V2  cup  light  corn  syrup 
Vz  cup  sugar 

Let  a  (1-lb.)  pkg.  of 
dried  prunes  soak  in 
warm  water  to  plump 
them.  Meanwhile  mix 
together  1  cup  confec- 
tioners' sugar,  1  (3-oz.) 
package  cream  cheese,  2 
tablespoons  flaked  coco- 
nut, }i  cup  candied  or- 
ange peel  and  3^  tea- 
spoon salt. 

Drain  prunes  and  split 
in  half.  Stuff  with  I2 
teaspoon  of  orange- 
cheese  mixture.  Dip 
prunes  in  j-i  cup  light 
corn  syrup.  Roll  in  '  2 
cup  sugar.  Let  dry  on 
waxed  paper.  Will  keep, 
in  an  airtight  container, 
in  refrigerator,  2  or  3 
days.  Makes  1 '  2  lbs. 

CANDIED  ORANGE 
WALNUTS 

These  candy-coated  wal- 
nut halves  are  pretty 
sugarplums  for  wrap- 
ping and  stuffing  into 
stockings  .  .  .  munching 
while  trimming  the 
tree . . .  offering  to  guests 
who  drop  in. 

1  cup  sugar  Va  cup  candied 

Vi  cup  orange  juice      orange  rind 
IV2  cups  walnut         V2  cup  sugar 
halves 

Stir  1  cup  sugar  and  3^3  cup  orange 
juice  until  sugar  dissolves.  Cook  until 
syrup  reaches  238°  or  until  a  little  of  the 
syruj),  dr()|)j)ed  into  a  glass  of  cold  water, 
torms  a  soft  ball.  Add  1  '2  cui)s  walnut 
halves  and  3:i  cup  candied  orange  rind 
(your  own  or  bought ).  Stir  until  walnuts 
are  completely  covered  with  .syrup.  Do 
not  overcook.  Roll  in  '  2  cup  sugar  and 
dry  on  waxed  pa|)er.  Makes  I  pound. 
These  candies  keep  itideliiiitcly  if  stored 
in  an  airtight  container.  end 
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EG  BRACKEN 

nil  mu  d  from  page  52 

Have  the  chili  sauce  heating 
a  little  pan  while  you  beat 
le  eggs,  milk,  and  salt.  Melt 
ie  butter  in  a  skillet  or  omelet 
in,  then  pour  in  the  egg  mix- 
jre  and  cook  till  it's  nearly 
rm.  Cover  half  the  omelet 
ith  half  the  sauce  and  half  the 
leese.  Fold  it,  then  pour  the 
St  on  top.  Serves  6. 

EAL  SCALLOPINE 

A  good  non-sweet  scallopine, 
hich  is  rather  hard  to  find. 

lb.  veal  round  steak,  well 
trimmed 

cup  grated  Parmesan 
alt  and  pepper 

Pound  the  cheese  into  both 
des  of  the  meat  with  a  blunt 
isirument.  Keep  pounding  till 
ne  cheese  is  used  up  and  the 
eat  is  a  scant  34-inch  thick. 


Ht  BtLL 
Jy  Nancy  Price 

now  falling  at  Christmas, 

some  small  thin^ 
ache  J  her,  touched  her — and 

she  spoke 
un  the  steep  octaves  of  years, 

rememherinj^: 
hristma.s  is  what  we  ktep, 
she  said. 
T hin  hands  hovered,  settled 

as  if  in  sleep 
>t  her  grandchiUr s  lifted 
head, 

nit  the  voice,  ringing  its 

changes,  never  broke, 
uit  pealed:  The  tree  stood 
there 

Kizing.  He  brought  me 

holly  boughs.  I  woke 
o  snow  at  dawn,  and  a 
baby  witli  yellow  hair. 

gfg;ara!a:a'a:a  g'a  a.a'.a.a: a.a'a  a:a' 


Salt  and  pepper  both  sides,  cut 
he  meat  in  three-inch  strips, 
hen  saute  in  olive  oil. 
N'ow  add: 

crushed  garlic  clove 
cup  beef  broth 
Tb.  lemon  juice 
'/j  tsp.  marjoram 

tsp.  thyme 
V2  cup  dry  white  wine 

Cover  it  and  simmer  for  half 
an  hour.  If  you  like,  you  can 
add  some  sauteed  mushrooms 
or  sliced  stuffed  green  olives, 
but  you  don't  have  to.  Makes 
3  4  ser\ings. 

WESTERN  SANDWICH 

This  is  called  Western  in  the 
East  and  Denver  in  the  West. 

The  other  day  I  ran  across  a 
variation  of  it,  called  an  East- 
V\  c stern  Sandwich,  which  was 
pribably  invented  by  a  Chi- 
nese cowboy.  It  called  for  wa- 
ter chestnuts  and  soy  sauce, 
but  didn't  taste  as  good  as  the 
classic  version,  which  follows. 
It's  too  good  a  sandwich  to  for- 
get, and  the  ingredients  are 
usually  around. 


L 


Holiday  Fruitcake 


Mix  it  yourself  in  9V2  minutes... can't  fail!  Great  for  gifts! 


The  time-saving  secret?  Borden's  has 
premixed  most  of  this  cake  for  you. 
None  -Such  Mince  Meat  is  a  spicy  blend 
of  21  good  fruitcake  fixings... all  fixed 
for  you:  apples,  raisins,  currants,  spices, 
cider  .  .  ,  many  more.  Eagle  Brand 
Sweetened  Condensed  Milk  is  a  blend 
of  whole  milk  and  sugar,  precooked  to 
velvet  smoothness— to  shorten  your 
blending  time. 

Holiday  Fruitcake 
2V2  cups  sifted  flour  •  1  teaspoon 
baking  soda  •  2  eggs,  lightly  beaten 
1  jar  (28  oz.)  Borden's 
Ready-to-Use  None  Such  Mince  Meat* 


\Vi  cups  (15-oz.  can) 
Borden's  Eagle  Brand 
Sweetened  Condensed  Milk 

1  cup  walnut  meats,  coarsely  chopped 

2  cups  (l  ib.  jar)  mixed  candied  fruit 
(we  suggest  Borden's  Tropical  Brand) 

Butter  9-inch  tube  pan  or  spring  form. 
Line  with  waxed  paper.  Butter  again. 
Sift  flour  and  baking  soda.  Combine 
eggs.  Mince  Meat,  Eagle  Brand,  fruit 
and  nuts.  Fold  in  dry  ingredients.  Pour 
into  pan.  Bake  in  slow  (300°E)  oven  2 
hours,  until  center  springs  back  and  top 
is  golden.  Cool.  Turn  out;  remove  pa- 
per. Decorate  as  shown,  if  desired. 


Borden'sler)  Big  On  Flavor 


*Either  the  regular  ready-luuse  Mince  Meat  or...  for  extra  flavor ...  the  new  \otie  Such  with  Brandy  &  Rum.  To  use  None  Such  in  the  9-oz. 
box,  crumble  contents  of  two  boxes  into  saucepan,  add  IVi  cups  water,  heat  and  stir  until  lumps  are  broken,  boil  for  one  minute,  cool. 

Get  50 r  cash!  Send  one  (1)  Eagle  Brand  Sweetened  Condensed  Milk  label  and  one  (1)  None  Such  Mince 
Meat  label  to  the  Borden  Co.,  Dept.  LH  126.  Box  55-B,  Mt.^'ernon.  N.  Y.  10557.  ^Ve'll  send  you  50^;  cash! 


4  eggs 

V*  green  pepper, 
chopped 


2  tsp.  chopped 

onion 
salt  and  pepper 


Melt  2  Tb.  butter  in  skillet.  Saute  the  green 
pepper  and  onion  in  it  for  a  few^  minutes. 
Pour  in  the  eggs,  add  salt  and  pepper,  and 
cook  it  till  it's  firm.  Serve  your  Western 
Sandwich  on  buttered  toast,  open-fac-ed. 
Serves  2. 


ZABAGLIONE,  or.  Please,  Not  While 
We're  Eating 

I  made  zabaglione  once  for  four  people 
and  it  turned  out  very  nicely.  Dizzy  with 
success  then,  I  decided  to  make  it  for  ten 
people.  But  one  absent-minded  moment 
with  zabaglione  and  you  find  yourself  with 
Chinese  Egg  Soup,  which  is  exactly  what 
I  got. 


Thus  can  Providence  punish  those  who 
try  to  show  off  with  zabaglione.  It's  best  to 
try  to  show  off  with  something  else. 

So,  on  second  thought,  I  won't  include 
the  recipe,  lest  it  get  someone  else  into 
trouble. 

(Another  installment  of  Peg  Bracken's  Ap- 

pnidi.r  in  the  .January  issue.) 
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What  would  one  gnu  be  without  another  gnu?  Extinct!  Like  desserts  with- 
out Reddi-Wip!  Keep  Reddi-Wip  ready.  Pair  it  with  pies,  cakes,  berries, 
puddings  . . .  anything.  It's  real  whipped  cream.  Farm-fresh,  with  the  Good 
Housekeeping  seal.  And  it  comes  from  a  leading  dairy  right  near  you.^ 


Give  her 
the  lovely 
'example  of 


those  horrid 

age  spots' 


Real  girl-type  things 
for  the  3  to  10  set. 
Nail  things  and  bath 
things  and  grown  ■  uppish 
beauty  things. 
Everything,  from 
fl  to  Available 
at  all  stores  that 
love  little  girls. 


C  1 Htlrnt  ('« 


with  ESOTERICA 

♦Weathered  brown  spots  on  the  surface  of 
your  hands  and  face  tell  the  world  you're 
getting  old— perhaps  before  you  really  are.  A 
new  cream  called  Esoterica  fades  them  away, 
as  it  moisturizes,  lubricates  the  skin.  Masses 
of  pigment  break  up,  roughness  disappears, 
your  skin  looks  clearer,  younger.  Esoterica 
works  equally  well  on  hands,  face,  arms  and 
neck.  Makes  a  wonderful  hand  cream  and 
make-up  base.  Product  of  a  trustworthy  53- 
year-old  laboratory,  it  is  featured  by  leading 
department  stores  and  drug  stores.  If  you 
want  your  skin  to  be  free  of  these  blemishes, 
fairer,  younger  looking,  begin  using  Esoterica 
today.  90-day  supply,  52.00.  Available  in 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

ESOTERIC  A  .SOAP  softens  skin,  helps 
clear  surface  blemishes.  C  ombats  dryness. 

MITCMUM  CO  ,  eiO  FIFTH  AVE,.  NEW  VOHK  20,  N,  Y. 
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Not  only  at  meal  times  but  in-between 
times  .  .  .  and  for  all  those  all-in  mo- 
ments when  soul  and  energy  need  re- 
pairing, a  glass  of  eggnog  is  a  happy 
thought— heated  or  poured  plain  in  the 
glass.  The  young  things  as  well  as  the 
grownups  will  gulp  it  with  as  much 
gusto  as  if  it  weren't  good  for  them! 
Many  of  the  recipes  and  tips  we  have 
herewith  will  lure  the  finicky  appetites 
after  a  bout  of  sniffles  or  pre-holiday 
golliwogs. 

In  all  these  recipes  the  dairy-fresh 
and  canned  varieties  of  eggnog  can  be 
interchanged. 

ON-THE-SPOT  DESSERT:  Pour 
cold  eggnog  over  ice  cream  or  canned 
peaches  or  apricots. 

EGGNOG  TORTONI  uses  eggnog  to 
make  the  traditional  Italian  dessert,  Bis- 
cuit Tortoni,  presto.  Just  add  cream  and 
almond  flavoring;  freeze  .  .  .  work  time: 
five  minutes.  Result:  magnifico! 

Combine  1  cup  eggnog,  1  cup  heavy 
cream,  whipped,  and  1  teaspoon  almond 
extract.  Blend  until  mixed  thoroughly. 
Pour  into  6  individual  souffle  dishes  or 
custard  cups.  Sprinkle  crumbs  of  4  mac- 
aroon cookies  on  top  of  eggnog  mixture. 
Place  in  freezer  for  2  to  3  hours.  Serve 
with  maraschino  cherry  halves  on  top. 
Makes  6  servings. 

CEREAL  AND  NOG— Top  of  the 
morning  to  you  when  you  serve  a  pitcher 
of  cold  eggnog  to  pour  over  hot  or  cold 
cereal.  No  sugar  needed. 

SPICE  NOG  FLUFF  is  a  pretty,  perky 
meltingly  rich  dessert  that's  especially 
popular  with  the  younger  set. 

Melt  1  (4-oz.)  pkg.  tiny  marshmallows 
in  1  cup  eggnog  in  the  top  of  a  double 
boiler.  Remove  from  heat.  Add  2  tea- 
spoons almond  extract  and  }  ■?  teaspoon 
nutmeg.  Chill  mixture  in  a  bowl  of  ice 
water  until  it  thickens.  Fold  in  1  cup 
heavy  cream,  whipped. 

Pour  into  a  pretty  quart-size  mold  or 
into  individual  cups.  Chill  in  refrigerator 
3  to  4  hours  or  until  firm.  Unmold.  Top 
with  fresh  fruit  just  before  serving. 
Makes  6  servings. 


SPIRITED  EGG  NOG-All  families 
all  books,  all  cooks  have  their  own  idea 
about  what  spirits  and  how  mucii  belon 
in  a  proper  eggnog.  Bourbon,  brand.\ 
rum  or  a  medley  of  all  three  are  tradi 
tional.  About  4  parts  nog  to  1  part  spirit 
is  a  conservative  rule.  Then  dust  wit 
nutmeg. 

An   elegant   dessert,   this  FINNISH 
TORTE— made  of  such  homey  ingr 
dients  as  rye  crackers  and  uncooked 
quick  oats. 

Beat  together  3  egg  yolks  and  '  >  cup 
sugar.  Add  '  2  cup  crushed  whole-gram 
rye  crackers,  2  (1-oz.)  squares  semisweet 
chocolate,  grated,  2  tablespoons  un 
cooked  quick  oats,  I4  teaspoon  cinna 
mon  and  ^4  teaspoon  ground  cloves.  Beat 
3  egg  whites  until  stiff,  and  fold  into 
batter.  Generously  grease  two  8-inch 
cake  pans. 

Pour  batter  into  pans  and  bake  at  400 
for  20  minutes.  Let  cool.  Meanwhil 
soften  1  envelope  gelatin  in      cup  cold 
eggnog.  Heat  5-4  cup  more  eggnog  until 
warm  but  not  boiling.  Add  to  gelat 
mixture.  Place  over  a  bowl  of  ice  unt 
the  mixture  resembles  the  consistency 
egg  whites.  Spread  evenly  between  r\ 
laj^ers  with  a  spatula. 

Cover  top  and  sides  with  1  cup  hea\ 
cream,  whipped.  Garnish  with  chocola 
curls.  Makes  8  servings. 

FIZZY  NOG— Mix  together  2  cups  earii 
eggnog  and  ginger  ale  and  a  half  cup 
heavy  cream,  whipped.  Garnish  with  a 
maraschino  cherry. 

VANILLA-EGGNOG  DIP  is  a  tangy, 
toothsome  "dip"  for  orange  sections.  Set 
it  out  at  your  next  party,  let  guests  hap- 
pily dunk  their  own. 

Beat  }  2  cup  eggnog  until  foamy.  Fold 
in  ^  pint  softened  vanilla  ice  cream, 
y-2  cup  confectioners'  sugar  and  1  tea- 
spoon grated  lemon  peel.  Blend  until 
thoroughly  mixed. 

Place  in  bowl  in  refrigerator  until 
ready  to  ser.ve.  Peel  and  section  6 
oranges,  spear  the  sections  with  tooth- 
picks and  arrange  on  plate  around  bowl. 
Serves  6. 

BANANA  NOG  tastes  so  lush,  the  kids 
will  never  guess  how  wholesome  it  is. 
Finely  chop  (or  coarsely  mash)  3  or  4 
bananas,  enough  to  make  (contimied) 
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Festive  Holiday  Treats  with  one  Easy  Karo  Recipe 


These  Easy  Karo  Candies  are  a  tradi- 
tional way  to  say  happy  holidays  to 
family,  friends  and  callers. 

 /  \ 


Easy  Karo  Candy 

1  /3  cup  margarine 

1/2  cup  Karo  Crystal-Clear  Syrup 

(light  com  s>"rup) 

1  lb.  sifted  confectioners  sugar 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 
Stir  margarine,  Karo  and  half  of  sugar  in  3-qt. 
saucepan  over  low  heat  until  bubbly.  Quickly  stir  in 
remaining  sugar  and  vanilla.  Remove  from  heat,  stir 
until  mixture  just  holds  shape.  Pour  in  greased  pan. 
Cool  until  candv  is  lukewarm.  Knead  until  smooth. 


Now  make  these  four  traditional  Christmas  favorites: 

Bon  Bons.  Form  Easy  Karo  Can  Jt/  aroundnuts.  Roll  in  colored  sugar  or  sprinkles. 

Mint  Patties.  Flavor  Easy  Karo  Candy  with  peppermint  or  wintergreen.  Color 
with  red  or  green  vegetable  coloring.  Form  into  patties. 

Filled  Fruits  or  Nuts.  Fill  pitted  prunes,  apricots  or  dates  with  Easy  Karo 
Candy.  Roll  in  sugar.  Or  place  between  nut  halves. 

Peppermint  Popcorn  Tree.  Make  these  simple  changes  in  the  Easy  Karo 
Candy  recipe:  Replace  margarine  with  2  Tbsp.  water  and  increase  Karo  to 
1  cup.  Remove  from  heat;  stir  in  32  large  marshmallows,  1  tsp.  peppermint 
flavoring.  Toss  with  14  cups  popped  com.  Press  into  pan  ( 13x9x2-inch)  lined 
with  greased  aluminum  foil.  Cool  until  set  (about  15  min.) ;  remove  from  pan. 
Cut  into  pieces,  tvvo  each:  5x5",  4x4",  2x2"  and  three  3x3".  Stack  %vith  largest 
on  bottom,  alternating  comers  over  sides.  Decorate  with  candies  and  candles. 

~77ie  Hew  uxiy     co&k  cd  oudA  f^^^of 


EGGNOG  continued 

_  ;  Add  a  quart  of  chilled  eggnog,  a 
little  at  a  time;  beat  till  foamy.  Chili. 

Nesselrode — a  combinarion  of  candied 
fruits,  rum  and  creamy  custard — tastes  like 
the  essence  of  Christmas.  Here's  QOCK 
NESSELRODE  PIE— the  fiUing  is  quickly 
put  together  and  then  is  poured  into  a 


handy,  prepared  graham  cracker  pie  shell. 

Combine  1  envelope  unflavored  gelatin, 
}s  teaspoon  salt  and  ^2  cup  eggnog  in  a 
small  bowl  to  soften  gelatin.  Heat  1  cup 
eggnog  until  warm  and  add  to  gelatin.  Stir 
imtil  gelatin  is  completely  dissolved.  Fold 
in  2  cups  of  hea^-^•  cream,  whipped,  then 
add  ^2  cup  mised  candied  fruits  and  2 
tablespoons  rum. 

Turn  eggnog  mixture  into  a  9-inch  pre- 


pared graham  cracker  pie  shell.  Sprinkle 
with  1 2  teaspoon  nutmeg.  Refrigerate  until 
set,  about  3  hours.  Serves  6. 

CREAMY  EGGNOG  SAUCE:  MLx  2 
parts  eggnog  with  1  part  hea\->-  cream. 
Serve  on  gingerbread  or  on  fruitcake. 

CHOCOLATE  NOG  FONDLT:  ...  an 
impromptu  party  dessert  .  .  .  elegant  new 


Tr>  '^uiiee-mctle  non-dairy  coffee  creamer.  Needs  no  refrigeration. 
And  there  are  only  11  calories  in  a  level  teaspoon,  from  (arnation 


use  for  a  fondue  set  or  chafing 
dish.  • 

Combine  1  cup  chocolate 
sjTup,  •  2  cup  eggnog,  2  table- 
spoons cognac,  and  ^4  tea- 
spoon ground  cloves  in  a  chaf- 
ing dish.  Stir  over  low  heat  un- 
til the  mixture  is  smooth. 

Separate  4  tangerines  into 
sections;  cut  1  il2-oz.  1  pkg. 
lad>-fingers  into  chunks.  Spear 
tangerine  sUces  and  lady- 
finger  pieces  on  fork  and  dunk 
into  eggnog  fondue.  Senses  6. 

What  could  be  more  Christ- 
masy  than  PEPPERMINT 
NOG?  Add  a  few  drops  of 
peppermint  extract  and  a  lit- 
tle green  food  coloring,  if  you 
like  I  to  1  quart  chilled  eggnog. 
Ser^  e  in  tall  glasses  with  candy- 
c-ane  stirrers. 

ZUPPA  INGLESE  ilit«ally 
translated,  "English  soup"  >,  a 
famous  Italian  Christmas 
treat,  is  a  rum-doused  sponge 
cake  spread  with  p^eser^•es  and 
topped  with  a  custard;  similar 
to  a  trifle. 

Prepare  1  i2%-oz..}  pkg.  of 
egg-custard  mix,  using  1  >^ 
cups  eggnog  instead  of  stated 
amount  of  milk.  No  extra  egg 
yolk  needed.  Let  cool  and 
thicken.  Split  1  12-oz.  •  pkg.  of 
ladyfingers  and  use  to  line  a 
greased  9-inch-square  cake 
pan.  Sprinkle  with  ^4  cup 
sheny  or  lemon  juic-e  until  the 
cake  is  wet  but  not  soggj*. 

Spread  ?2  cup  raspberr>- 
preserves  over  the  bottom. 
Pour  the  cooled,  thickened 
custard  over  the  preser\-es. 
Top  generously  with  chopped 
almonds  and  sprinkle  with  1 
teaspoon  cinnamon. 

ChiU  in  refrigerator  for  4 
hours  before  serving.  Serv^es  6. 

COFFEE  NOG  ...  for  coffee 
fans,  sprinkle  l^o  teaspoons 
instant  c-offee  over  the  surface 
of  a  cup  of  egg  nog.  Beat  till 
blended. 

BRAZILIAN  PUDIM,  a 
molded  coconut  pudding,  is  an 
old  favorite  in  Brazil .  .  .  ver>- 
festive  served  with  fresh  fruit 
in  the  center. 

Soften  2  envelopes  imfla- 
vored  gelatin  in  cup  cold 
water.  Heat  1  cup  eggnog  until 
hot  but  not  boiling.  Add  gel- 
atin to  hot  eggnog,  stir  well  to 
dissolve,  and  pour  in  3  cups 
cold  eggnog.  Set  bowl  in  larger 
bowl  filled  with  ice  for  5  min- 
utes or  until  the  mixture  is  the 
consistency  of  egg  whites. 
Blend  1  cup  flaked  coconut 
.  hich  has  been  toasted  for  5 
lo  8  minutes  in  a  325'  oven) 
into  the  eggnog  mwiure.  Fold 
in  1  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped. 
Pour  into  lightly  oiled  quart- 
size  ring  mold.  Chill  until  firm; 
about  4  to  5  hours.  Makes  6 
8er\'ings. 

EGGNOG  FLOAT-add  a 
dip|>er  of  your  favorite  ice 
cream.  Whipped  cream  and  a 
bit  of  candied  fruit  on  top.  A 
scatter  of  nutmeg.  CNO 
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much  contact  between  them  and  the 
inchvickial  householders,  or  if  they 
have  delivered  particularly  large 
amounts  of  mail  and  packages. 

December  Wedding 

Q:  What  docs  one  wear  to  a  formal 
wedding  in  New  York  in  late  De- 
cember? It  will  be  at  four  o'clock. 
Should  my  husband  wear  a  dinner 
jacket?  I  am  the  sister  of  the  groom. 
Should  I  state  this  to  the  usher  when 
we  arrive  at  the  church,  since  he  may 
not  know  who  I  am? 

A:  Wear  a  cocktail  dress,  but,  since 
the  ceremony  is  to  be  in  a  church,  it 
should  be  covered.  Your  husband 
should  wear  not  a  dinner  jacket  but  a 
dark  suit,  white  shirt,  conservative 
tie,  black  shoes  and  socks.  You  may 
tell  the  usher  you  are  the  sister  of  the 
gr(K)m,  but  he  will  probably  have 
been  nolilied  to  watch  out  for  you. 

Christmas  Newsietters 

Q:  Every  year  I  receive  a  numlx'r  of 
Christmas  newsletters  from  friends  to 
whom  I  may  or  may  not  have  sent 
Christmas  cards.  For  the  most  jnirt  I 
(ind  them  a  bore  since  they  si)eak  of 
children  I  have  never  met  and  trips 
that  I  didn't  know  they  had  taken. 
Frankly,  sometimes  I  don't  even  re- 
member the  peojile  themselves !  Am  I 
expected  to  reply  to  these  mimeo- 
graphed ramblings? 

A:  Such  Christmas  newsletters  really 
should  be  sent  only  to  jx'oiile  who  will 
be  personally  interested  in  this  family 
chitchat.  They  should  not  be  sent  to 
acquaintances.  If  they  are  seni  at  all, 
they  should  be  brightly  written  and 
not  too  long. 

A  well-designed  greeting  card  with 
a  line  or  two  of  news  is,  to  mv  mind. 


preferable.  You  are  not  obligated  to 
reply  to  mimeographed  or  printed 
Christmas  newsletters. 


Gifts  for  Nurses 

Q:  I  do  shopping  for  an  elderly  lady 
in  a  nursing  home.  I  have  a  most  dif- 
ficult time  finding  Christmas  gifts  for 
her  to  give  to  i)eople  I  don't  even 
know.  It  is  especially  difficult  with 
the  nurses,  for  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  them  and  she  cannot  spend  a 
large  amount  of  money  on  any  one.  I 
have  suggested  an  attractive  card 
with  a  bill  enclosed,  but  have  been 
told  that  this  is  socially  wrong.  Per- 
hai)s  it  is,  but  these  days  one  tries  to 
be  somewhat  sensible,  and  it  seems  to 
me  the  nurses  would  far  rather  have 
the  money  to  spend  as  they  like,  or 
perhaps  to  combine  with  similar  gifts. 

A:  I  think  your  suggestion  is  excel- 
lent. One  does  not  tip  nurses;  this  is 
an  offense  to  their  jirofessional  stand- 
ing and  is  frowned  uiion  by  their  pro- 
fessional societies.  However,  a  Christ- 
mas gift  of  money  is  not  really  a  tip, 
and  would  be  much  more  acceptable 
than  some  little  gadget  you  ch(X)se 
without  knowing  the  preference  of 
the  i)erson  to  receive  it.  Money  gifts 
at  Christmas  are  a  little  "iffy." 
Money  may  certainly  be  given  to 
emi)loyees;  children  love  getting  it; 
and  sometimes  it  is  the  best  gift  for  a 
relative  who  can  really  use  it.  But  if 
there  is  any  chance  that  offense  might 
be  taken,  it  is  safer  to  send  a  gift  cer- 
tificate, or,  of  course,  a  gift  itself. 

A  Widow's  Christmas  Card 

Q:  I  am  a  vvi(k)w  with  a  liO-year-old 
son.  so  there  are  many  Christmas 
cards  that  are  sent  in  both  our  names. 
Should  I  sign  them  "The  Drakes"  or 
should  they  be  signed  or  imprinted  as 
"Eleanor  and  Bob."  or  "Eleanor 
Drake  and  Bob"? 


A:  I  prefer  "The  Drakes." 


END 


YULE  BREADS  AND  CAKES 

continued  from  page  1U5 

NEW  HOTHOUSE  METHOD 

Veast  is  a  plant  that  grows  best  in 
a  warm,  moist  climate.  Old-fashioned 
European  housewives  set  their  pans  of 
dough  to  rise  near  the  coal  stove  or  under 
feather  beds  in  a  warm  kitchen.  Standard 
cookbooks  say  that  the  dough  should 
rise  at  temperatures  of  80°  to  85°.  But 
why  so  low?  Why  so  slow  when  yeast 
cells  survive  up  to  about  160°? 

Chefs,  we  discovered,  bakers  and 
canny  cooks  had  been  using  much  higher 
temperatures  for  years. 

So  here's  what  you  do  to  make  yeast 
dough  double  in  volume  in  30  minutes. 

Start  with  everything  warm,  includ- 
ing the  bowl.  Even  the  flour  should  be 
at  warm  room  temperature. 

Set  the  dough  to  rise  in  the  oven 
(warmed  by  the  pilot  light)  to  between 
110°  and  120°.  Or  in  an  electric  oven, 
set  dial  on  "warm."  (The  first  time, 
check  the  oven  temperature. ) 

Provide  plenty  of  moisture  by  cover- 
ing the  bowl  with  a  towel  wrung  out  in 
hot  water. 

If  you  mistrust  your  pilot  light  or  the 
temperature  of  the  oven  doesn't  stay 
constant,  place  the  dough  in  an  un- 
heated  oven  with  a  large  pan  of  hot 
water  on  the  shelf  directly  underneath. 


or  inside  a  pan  of  water  that  is  not  too 
hot  for  your  hand. 

Instead  of  the  oven,  you  may  set  the 
bowl  near  a  radiator,  covered  with  the 
warmed,  damp  towel,  and  inside  a  pan 
of  hot  water. 

Be  sure  to  protect  from  drafts  or  chills. 

By  this  method,  dough  should  be 
properly  risen— that  is,  doubled  in  size — 
within  about  30  minutes.  But  the  time 
may  vary  a  little  with  the  temperature 
and  the  type  of  ingredients. 

FINNISH  CHRISTIMAS  CAKE 

The  Finnish  name  for  this  cake  is  well 
worth  learning,  Joululuumukakku.  Don't 
panic.  Just  say  it  slowly  .  .  .  "you,  lulu, 
moo,  ka  coo." 


>/2  lb.  pitted 
apricots, 

Vz  cup  sugar 

1  tsp.  vanilla 

1  (2-oz.)  pkg. 
whipped  topping 
mix  or  1  cup 
heavy  cream, 
whipped  and 
slightly  sweet- 
ened 


1  pkg.  active  dry 
yeast 

IVa  cups  lukewarm 
water 

2  eggs  (whites 
only  or  whole 
eggs  as  directed 
on  cake-mix  pkg.) 

1  (1-lb.,  2'/2-oz.) 

pkg.  white  or 

yellow  cake  mix 
Vz  lb.  pitted  prunes 

Dissolve  1  package  active  dry  yeast  in 
1 '  3  cups  warm  water.  Add  2  egg  whites 
to  a  (1-lb.,  2  J  2-oz.  )  package  white  cake 
mix  (or  add  2  whole  eggs  to  a  yellow 
cake  mix).  Follow  package  directions  for 
mixing.  Cover  with  a  damp  cloth  or 
clean  towel.  Let  rise  in  a  warm  oven  (no 


marshmallow 
treats 

You  make  'em  crunchy-good  with  Kellogg's  Rice  Krispies 


If  you  try  this  fun  recipe  soon,  you  can 
collect  25f!  in  cash  from  Woody  Wood- 
pecker. Just  cut  the  special  "order 
blank"from  the  backof  a  Rice  Krispies 
package  and  the  brand  name  and 
weight  from  a  marshmallow  package 
(6  oz.  or  larger),  or  label  from  a  marsh- 
mallow creme  jar.  Send  with  your 
name  and  address  to  the  P.O.  Box  on 
the  order  blank,  and  your  quarter  will  be 
mailed  back  promptly.  (Offer  limited 
to  one  per  family 
and  expires  May 
31,  1967.)  Each 
family's  request 
must  be  mailed 
separately.  All 
others  will  be  re- 
turned. Sorry,  we 
can't  honor  multi- 
ple requests. 


RiCF* 

KRISPIES 


Vt  cup  butter  or  margarine 
6-10  ozs.  regular  marshmallows  (about  40) 
or  4  cups  miniature  marshmallows 
6  cups  KELLOGG'S  RICE  KRISPIES 

1.  Melt  butter  in  3-quart  saucepan. 
Add  marshmallows  and  cook  over  low 
heat,  stirring  constantly,  until  marsh- 
mallows are  melted  and  mixture  is 
syrupy.  Remove  from  heat. 

2.  Add  Rice  Krispies  and  stir  until 
well-coated. 

3.  Press  warm  mixture  evenly  and 
firmly  into  buttered  13  x  9-inch  pan. 
Cut  into  squares  when  cool. 

Yield:  24  2-inch  squares 

Note:  About  2  cups  marshmallow 
creme  may  be  substituted  for  marsh- 
mallows. Add  to  melted  butter  and 
cook  over  low  heat  about  5  minutes, 
stirring  constantly.  Proceed  as 
directed  in  step  No.  2  above. 


©  1964  by  Kellogs  Companir.  "Rice  Krispies"  is  a  trade  mark  (Reg.  U  S.  Pat,  Ofl.)  of  Kellogg  Company  lor  its  oven-toasted  rice, 
oner  subject  to  change  or  withdrawal  at  any  time,  is  good  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Puerto  Rico,  except  where  prohitiited,  licensed,  regulated  or  taxed. 


hotter  than  120°)  for  30  minutes.  (See 
directions  for  our  New  Hothouse 
Method.)  Bake  in  2  greased  8-inch  layer- 
cake  pans  45  minutes.  Let  layers  cool,  5 
minutes  in  pans.  Remove  from  pans  and 
cool  completely  on  wire  racks. 

Meanwhile,  cook  )  2  pound  each  pitted 
prunes  and  apricots,  }  ■>  cup  sugar  and  1 
teaspoon  vanilla  in  \  2  cup  cold  water  for 
10  minutes.  Set  aside  4  apricots  and  4 
prunes.  Chop  remaining  fruit.  Cool  and 
spread  chopped  fruit  mixture  between 


layers.  Frost  top  and  sides  with  1  (2-oz.) 
package  whipped  topping  mix  or  1  cup 
heavy  cream,  whipped  and  slightly  sweet- 
ened. Arrange  reserved  fruit  in  a  circle 
on  top  of  cake.  Makes  8  to  10  servings. 

NORWEGIAN  CHRISTMAS  BUNS 
1  (13y4-oz.)  pkg. 

hot-roll  mix 
Vz  cup  dark  or 

golden  raisins 
1  tsp.  grated  lemon 

rind 
1  tsp.  ground 

cardamom 


'^  tsp.  allspice 
1  egg,  beaten 
1  tsp.  water 

Icing: 

V2  cup  confection- 
ers' sugar 
1  Tb.  water 
Vz  tsp.  lemon  juice 

(continued) 
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YULE  BREADS  camtimmrd 


Pnepare  1 


Add  ^2  cup 
lanoD  rind, 
imm  and  ^ 


ackage  hot-roU 
-  Let  rise  in 
120=  .  f«-30 

grated 

-.iz^t-"^^  -  B^--'^'^  caida- 
4  tea^Mxn  allsiMce.  fflend 


together  weD. 

Divide  doagfa  into  12  pieces  and  shape 
to  fit  into  12  greased  314-indi  fluted 
tart  tins,  daze  with  1 
egg,  beaten  with  1  tea- 
spocxi  water.  Bake  in  a 
moderator  hot  (375' 
oven.  30  minutes. 

Meanwhile,  make 
idng  from  cup  con- 
fecti<Hias'  sugar,  1  t2- 
MespocMi  water,  and  ^  2 
tea^MKm  iemao  juice. 
Spoon  on  while  buns  are 
still  warm. 

SWEDISH  UMPA 

In  order  to  hasten  the 
riang,  an  the  ingredi- 
ents, even  the  flour  and 
mcdasses,  ^loald  be  at 
room  tanperature. 

1  (12-412.)  bottie  beer 

2  pkg.  active  dry  yeast 

1  cup  wam  Milk 

3  cups  sifted  floOT 
5  cups  sifted  rye  floor 

2  oq 

1  tsp.  sasar 

4  Tb.  grated 

1  cup  chopped  wataiMts 

BoO  1  (12-02.1  bottie 
beo-  for  5  minutes.  Let 
cool  tiD  lukewann.  In  a 
warm  bowl,  dissolve  1 
package  active  dr\' yeast 
in  1  cup  warm  milk.  Stir 
in  3  cups  sifted  flour, 

2  cups  afted  rye  flour, 
2  cups  m<dasses  and  1 
teaspoon  sugar.  Cover 
with  a  doth  wrung  out 
in  warm  water  and  let 
rse,  by  New  Hothouse 
Method,  30  minutes  or 
until  douUed. 

Ehssolve  second  pack- 
age acti^'e  dry  yeast  in 
warm  be«-.  Stir  in  3  re- 
maining cups  sifted  rye 
flour  and  4  tabiespo(Mis 
grated  orange  peel. 
Cover  bowl  with  damp 
doth  and  let  rise  30 
minutes  in  same  warm 
oven. 

Thwon^y  mix  two 
doughs  together  along 
with  1  cup  chopped  wal- 
nuts. Di\ide  into 

'2-  -  ■    -■     -  7 

in 
in. 
37 

mo  .  -  :  .-  r.'.  _ 
slidag.  MaV: 


^leanwhile,  mmhme  ia  saucepan  '  i 
cup  raisins,  <  3  cop  sugar,  cup  pappy 
seeds,  ^-  cup  milk  and  2  teaspoons 
grated  lemon  peeL  Cook  over  low  beat 
till  mixture  k  thick  enough  to  s|M«ad. 

Prepare  coffee-cake  dough  according 
to  package  diiectionsu 

F<rid  ^3  cup  dumped  walnuts,  poppy- 
seed  mixture  and  coffee- cake  doagfa  into 
yeast  mixture.  Stir  welL  Ptace  in  a 
greased  6-ciip  ring  mold  and  bake  at 
350 ~  for  45  minutes.  Remove  fitm  oven. 


lokewarm  nter.  Add  1^4  caps  hike- 
warm  milk,  3  3gss.  beaten,  '3  cup  sugar, 
'4  cup  soft  buaer  or  margarine,  1 lea- 
spocMis  salt,  teaspoon  allspioe  and  2 
dn^  yellow  lood  colonng  <optioQa]  >. 
Mix  weiL 

Gradually  mix  in  6  cups  sifted  flour. 
Cover  with  a  damp  doth  and  let  rise  30 
minutes  in  a  warm  oven  see  New  Hot- 
house Method). 

Stir  dough  down.  Add  t^  mp  raisins, 
^2  cup  cheeped,  mixed  candied  fruit. 


Hot  Dr  PepDer 


EHssoh  e  the  padcage  d  yeasi  coaitained 
in  a  IS^I-OK. )  package  of  hot-fnO  ndx 
and  1  tablespoon  saett  in  >  2  mp  hike- 
warm  water.  Add  1  beaten  egg.  Beat 
mixture  vigorously.  Add  the  diy  ingre- 
dients of  the  hot-roD  mix.  Bfand  all 
together  wefl.  Cover  doagfa  vitfa  damp 
docfa.  Let  rise  ina  warm 
place  for  30  minutes 
(see  New  Hotfaonse 
Metbctd  u 

Meanwhile,  sprinkle  1 
mp  rusins  and  1  cop 
candifd  fnnt  with  1  ta- 
UeapooB  dark  rum.  Let 
>:and. 

Prepare  1  il4.5-ce. 
package  gingerbread 
mix.  bat  me  oal^  t^cnp 
water. 

Punch  down  the  hot- 
ran  dough.  Turn  out 
onto  floured  board  and 
knead  gently  for  2  or  3 
minutes.  RoD  oat  in  a 
rectan^  about  15x12 
inches.  CarefuUy  spread 
the  gingerbread  batter 
onto  the  roUed-out 
doagfa.  Sprinlde  with 
rjm-soaked  lasins  and 
3ndied  fruit.  RoQ  op 
:  X  doagfa  from  the  kng 
id  de.  making  a  loose  ran. 
With  2  large  spatulas, 
carefully  lift  the  roll 
onto  a  greased  baking 
>T  cookie  sheet.  Brush 
urface  with  a  wash 
roade  bam  1  egg  beaten 
"vitfa  >4  cap  mflk. 

Make  sevoal  slits 
about  2  inclies  kng  and 
nly  }^  inch  deep  iengtli- 
^  ise  down  the  roll. 
Sprinlde  with   Is  cup 
:  :andied  slioed  abntimfc. 
Bake  in  a  modentely 
hot  (375')  oven.  40  to 
45    minutes.  BcBMyve 
from  oven  and  bro^ 
.  ith   2  tablespoons 
>ugar  dissolved  in 
cup   water.  Remove 
  and  cool  on 


Bright  es  a 
to  welcoir.r 
Pepper  drP 

in  a  sauce: 

the  Haooiei 


^est.  Hot  Dr  Peooer  is  the  proud  crowd's  festive  way 
-  "  "0  relax,  refresh  and  enjoy  the  Dr 

neat  Dr  Pepper  or  Diet  Dr  Pepper 
-ung  noi.  Ir.er.  pour  over  thin  slices  of  lemon.  Ifs 


:  2  yet. 


2>-  — «roe"  ZciTTiz-sr.t  ,  Hi  lias.  ie«3S.  '  ist* 


I  w  =  =  c 


.E  LOG 


Noei  is  josi 
■  But  the 
divine. 


:  -ghly  before 


HUNGARIAN  POPRY  CAKES 
1  pkf.  active  dry       i/^  ^ 

yeast  2  • 

cup  lukewann 

water  Vi 
1  beaten 
%  cap  unsifted         l ' . 

flour 

%  cup  raisins  -  < 

^  cup  sugar  er  >  s 

^  cup  poppy  a^eds 


in  Rze.  about  W  nunutes. 


Cool.  Remove  from  pan.  Sift  , 
fectioners' sugar  over  top.  Let  s::  ;'  r  i-^  -  - 
era]  hours  before  cutting.  Makes  a  big 
ring  loaf.  Ser\"es  about  12. 

PANNETONE 


2  pkg.  sctive  dry 
jreast 

- :  cup  lukewann 

water 
1'-;  cups  lukewari 

milk 

3  eggs,  baatan 
'  -I  D  suaar 

o'te^ed 

ie 

•  p»ce 


2  drops  yello*  food 
coloffing 

(optional) 

6  cups  sifled  flour 
'■2  cup  raisins 
'.^  cup  chopped, 

miied  candied 

fru  • 
'1  cup  f  ►•opped 

almo-ids 
cup  choppMl 

candied  lemon 

peel 


car.  i!e  ::  '.err.  -  n  •^•eei.  Stir  ur.::.  r.ixed. 

S;  •  r.    ■i  \.gh    into   3   wt-  .-rrri.^  i 
l-l-  y^i.a  t-..fee  ::r^  Bake  for  45 
at  375".  Le*.  siifid  5  minut*-?  t-rf  rr 
rensoving  Irom  tins.  Makes  o  t-akes.. 
Ser^'es  about  15. 

AUSTRIAN  CHRISTMAS  STOLLEN 

One  of  the  most  dramatic,  gj  >n'<u>iy 
beautiful  of  holiday  breads . . .  perfect  10 
serve  mit  h  coffee  during  preaent-opening ! 

1  r'^'.  -r  >  r.^ 


2  bakeshop  jeUy 
rolls 

^7  cup  soft  batter 


in  New  Y 


10! 

droy  leave  i 
12  rod  daaamon 


(laHcages  dry  yeast  in  t,  rup 


not  lOn  rn. I , 
1  Tb.  sugar 


H  ct 
water 

1  e99. 

1  cup  raisins 

1  cup  candied  fruit 


lenyalk 

Plaf*2  bak 
platter  enc 
diap'''r.El!v.  - 

a- 
a; 

(1- 

Beal  until : 

C«\-er  jelly  rol.  - 
^nistinc  look  like  "bark,* 


ran  a  fork 
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through  the  frosting  to  make  wavy  lines. 

Garnish  with  10  spearmint  gumdrop 
leaves  and  12  cinnamon  candies  across 
the  top  of  the  log  in  a  holly  pattern. 
Refrigerate  until  serving  time.  Serves 
about  8. 

ENGLISH  SAFFRON  BREAD 


1  (133/4-02.)  pkg. 

hot-roll  mix 
1  tsp.  powdered 

saffron 
V2  cup  currants 


Vz  cup  chopped 
walnuts 

1  egg,  beaten 

2  Tb.  sugar 


Prepare  1  (l3^-oz.)  package  hot-roll 
mix  as  directed,  but  add  1  teaspoon 
powdered  saffron.  Allow  to  rise,  using 
the  New  Hothouse  Method,  till  doubled 
in  size,  about  30  minutes.  Mix  in  '  ■>  cup 
currants  and  }  >  cup  chopped  walnuts. 

Place  dough  in  greased  .^xSMnch  loaf 
pan.  Brush  with  egg.  Sprinkle  with  2 
tablespoons  sugar  and  bake  at  37.5°  for 
30  to  3.5  minutes. 

MEXICAN  HOLIDAY  CAKE 

In  Mexico,  during  the  nine  days  preced- 
ing Christmas,  processions  of  candle- 
carrying  "pilgrims"  knock  on  doors 
asking  for  shelter  in  the  name  of  Mary 
and  Joseph.  When  they  are  invited  in, 
everyone  rejoices,  pinatas  of  gifts  are 
broken  open,  and  this  delicacy  is  served. 

1  (1-lb.,  1-oz.)  box      Vi  tsp.  cinnamcn 
pound-cake  mix      Va  tsp.  ground 

IV2  cups  light  corn  cloves 
syrup  2  eggs,  beaten 

1  (4-oz.)  can  '/a  cup  milk 
shredded  coconut  2  Tb.  butter  or 

2  Tb.  sherry  margarine 
(optional) 

Prepare  1  d-lb.,  1-oz.)  box  pound-cake 
mix  according  to  package  directions. 

Meanwhile,  prepare  Coconut  Syrup: 
Boil  1 '  2  cups  light  corn  syrup  for  2 
minutes.  Add  1  (4-oz.)  can  shredded 


coconut,  2  tablespoons  sherry  (optional), 
J  2  teaspoon  cinnamon,  and  M  teaspoon 
ground  cloves.  Mix  thoroughly.  Turn 
heat  off.  Keep  warm. 

When  cake  cools,  cut  into  12  CJ<t-inch 
thick j  slices.  Beat  2  eggs  with  14  cup 
milk.  Dip  cake  slices  in  egg  mixture. 
Saute  on  both  sides  in  2  tablespoons 
butter  or  margarine  till  golden. 

Pour  warm  coconut  syrup  over  each 
slice  before  serving.  Makes  about  12 
servings. 

ARMENIAN  SUGAR  CAKES 

Instant  mashed  potatoes  are  a  joy  on 
many  occasions,  but  they  don't  work  in 
this  recipe.  We  know.  We  tried! 

2  pkg.  active  dry  V2  cup  soft  butter 
yeast  or  margarine 

Vi  cup  lukewarm  4  cups  sifted  flour 

water  Vz  tsp.  salt 

2  large  cooked  2  eggs 

potatoes,  mashed  V2  cup  sugar 

^/a  cup  milk  Va  cup  brown  sugar 

Dissoh  e  2  packages  active  dry  yeast  in 
'  2  cup  lukewarm  water.  Add  2  large 
cooked  ()otatoes,  mashed,  %  cup  milk 
and  '4  cup  of  the  soft  butter  or  mar- 
garine. Blend  until  there  are  no  lumps. 
Stir  in  4  cups  sifted  flour  and  I2  tea- 
spoon salt.  Beat  together  2  eggs  and  '  2 
cup  sugar.  Add  egg  mixture  to  dough 
and  mix  well. 

Cover  with  damp  cloth  and  let  rise, 
using  New  Hothouse  Method,  about  30 
minutes. 

Place  dough  in  greased  6-cup  ring 
mold  or  angel-cake  pan.  With  your  fin- 
gers, i)unch  a  dozen  1  '  2-inch-deepi  holes 
in  surface  of  dough.  Fill  holes  with  re- 
m.aining  '4  cup  butter  or  margarine. 
Sprinkle  with  ]<t  cup  brown  sugar.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  (350°),  35  minutes. 
Makes  about  12  servings.  end 
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Holiday  idea... festive  potatoes  in  "skins" of  Reynolds  Wrap,  why,  specifically, 
Reynolds  Wrap?  because  Reynolds  Wrap  is  oven-tempered  for 
flexible  strength,  oven-tempered  for  a  special  resistance 
to  teanng.  a  special  kind  of  strength  that  shapes  easily, 
holds  firm,  re-usable,  too.  no  wonder  more  women  buy 
Reynolds  Wrap  than  all  other  foils  combined. 


Reynolds  Wrap 


Watch    THE  RED  SKELTON  HOUR",  Tuesdays,  CBS-TV 
Reynolds  Metals  Company,  Richmond,  Va.  23218 


FLAVOR-STUFFED  POTATOES 

For  4  servings,  season  3  cups  fluffy  mashed  potatoes.  Add  flavor 
Ingredients  os  suggested  below.  Shape  4  squares  Reynolds  Wrap 
into  boot-like  containers.  Fill  eoch  with  %  cup  potato  mixture.  Add 
topping.  Heat  20  minutes  in  preheated  375  oven.  Serve  with  pat 
of  fttorgarine  or  butter,  if  desired. 

To  Go  with  Chicken:  add  3  tablespoons  each  chopped  stuffed 
olives  and  parsley.  Garnish  with  olive  slices. 

To  Go  with  Horn  or  Pork:  add  3  tablespoons  chopped  peanuts 
and  a  sprinkling  of  parsley.  Garnish  with  same. 

To  Go  with  Steak:  odd  6  tablespoons  shredded  sharp  cheese, 
1  tablespoon  chopped  green  onions  or  chives.  Garnish  with  same. 

To  Go  with  Fish:  add  6  tablespoons  sour  cream,  1  tablespoon 
grated  onion,  3  tablespoons  each  chopped  radishes  and  cucum- 
ber, 1  teaspoon  dried  dill.  Top  with  sour  cream. 


TREASURE  TROVE  OF  GIFTS 

(.oniinurd  jrom  page  79 

INSIDE  INFORMATION  ON 
HOW  TO  PROCEED 

1.  Our  relishes  and  preserves  are  pic- 
tured in  16-oz.  (pt.)  jars,  but  for  gift- 
giving,  8-oz.  jars,  as  specified  in  our 
recipes,  may  be  more  convenient. 

2.  If  you  are  not  using  standard  sturdy 
preser\"ing  jars,  which  are  heat-resistant, 
pour  boiling  liquids  over  a  silver  spoon 
in  containers  to  prevent  cracking. 


3.  Use  a  metal  spoon  to  skim  the  foam 
off  top  of  jellies. 

4.  Wipe  inside  of  jars  with  a  clean,  damp 
cloth  before  sealing  with  parafKn.  This 
helps  form  a  clean,  airtight  seal.  Use 
paraffin  only  where  recommended  in  the 
recipe.  Very  liquidy  relishes  may 
"weep"  around  the  paraffin. 

o.  Always  keep  opened  relishes  and  pre- 
serves in  the  refrigerator,  covered  with 
foil  or  plastic  wrap.  Use  relishes  within 
three  weeks  after  opening. 
6.  Read  directions  of  paraffin  and  jar 


Mr.  Stewart  S.  Peacock,  of  C.  D.  Peacock,  State  and  Monroe  Streets  —  Chicago's  first 
jeweler,  est  1837  —  with  an  antique  Sheffield  lea  or  coffee  urn,  England,  circa  1810. 

How  to  polish  less  and  enjoy  silvermore! 
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manufacturers  carefully  before  begin- 
ning. Seal  according  to  instructions. 

MUSTARD  PICKLE  OF  GREEN  BEANS 
AND  CORN 

1  (10-oz.)  pkg.  1  (8-oz.)  jar  spicy 

frozen  kernel  corn  mustard 

1  (10-oz.)  pkg.  2  tsp.  tarragon 
frozen  French-  vinegar 

style  green  beans  2  tsp.  garlic  powder 

Cook  1  ( 10-oz. )  package  frozen  kernel 
com  and  1  (10-oz.  i  package  frozen 
French-style  green  beans  according  to 
package  directions.  Drain  well. 

In  a  large  saucepan,  combine  1  (S-oz.) 
jar  spicy  mustard  with  2  teaspoons  tar- 
ragon \inegar  and  2  teaspoons  garlic 
powder.  Bring  to  a  boil,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Add  the  cooked,  drained  com 
and  beans.  Boil  1  minute  longer,  still 
stirring.  Ladle  into  2  i8-oz.  <  hot  sterilized 
jars.  Seal  according  to  manufacturer's 
directions  or  pour  i/g-inch  paraffin  on 
top.  Makes  2  (S-oz.)  jars  or  2  cups. 

GARBAN20S  ESCABECHE 

2  (1-lb.,  4-oz.)  cans  3  cloves  garlic. 


chick  peas, 

rinsed  and 

drained 
Vi  cup  finely  diced 

pimientos 
Marinade: 
V/2  cups  white 

vinegar 
Va  cup  sugar 


crushed 
IV2  tsp.  salt 

1  tsp.  grated 
lemon  peel 

Va  cup  chopped 
parsley 
or 

2  Tb.  dried  parsley 
flakes 


Toss  2  (1-lb.,  4-oz.)  cans  chick  peas, 
rinsed  and  drained,  with  cup  finely 
diced  pimientos.  Pack  into  o  (8-oz.  ,1  hot 
sterilized  jars.  In  a  medium  sauc-epan, 
heat  1^2  cups  white  vinegar,  %  cup 
sugar,  .3  cloves  garlic,  crushed,  1 '  2  tea- 
spoons salt,  1  teaspoon  grated  lemon  peel 
and  }4  cup  chopped  parsley.  Bring  to  a 
boil.  Pour  over  chick  peas.  Seal  jars  ac- 
cording to  manufacturer's  directions. 
Makes  -5  f  S-oz.  1  jars  or  5  cups. 


RINGS  AND  WANDS 

1  large  bunch 

celery 
1  green  pepper 
IV2  tsp.  salt 
3  bay  leaves 
Marinade: 

1  cup  cider  vinegar 
1  cup  sugar 


V2  cup  water 
IV2  tsp.  salt 
1  tsp.  ground 

ginger 
1  tsp.  ground 

allspice 
Va  tsp.  pepper 


Break  up  1  large  bunch  celery  into 
separate  stalks.  Cut  each  stalk  to  fit  the 
length  of  an  &-oz.  preserving  jar. 

Plac-e  cut  celery  together  with  1  green 
pepper  cut  into  6  ( 1 3-inch ;  rings,  in  a 
large  saucepan.  Cover  with  water.  Add 
1 '  2  teaspoons  salt.  Simmer  covered  un- 
til just  tender.  Drain  and  cool  slightly. 
Pack  into  3  (8-oz.;  hot  sterilized  jars, 
placing  2  cooked  pepper  rings  around 
each  bundle  of  celery.  Add  1  bay  leaf  to 
each  jar.  Make  marinade  by  combining 
1  cup  cider  vinegar,  1  cup  sugar,  }  2  cup 
water,  1  ^  2  teaspoons  salt,  1  teaspoon 
ground  ginger,  1  teaspoon  ground  all- 
spice and  ,'4  teaspoon  pepper.  Bring  to 
a  boil.  Pour  into  celery-packed  jars. 
Cover  the  celery  completely.  Seal  ac- 
cording to  manufactiu-er's  directions. 
Makes  3  (8-oz.)  jars  or  about  3  cups. 


BIG  CHOW  CHOW 

4  cups  cauliflower 

sprigs  (about  1 

small  head) 
1  tsp.  salt 
1  (15V2-OZ.)  can 

cut  waxed  beans, 

drained 
I  (11-oz.)  jar  whole 

sweet  gherkins, 

drained 
1  (3'/2-oz.)  jar 

pickled  pearl 

onions,  drained 


1  (3-oz.)  jar 
pickled  red 
peppers,  drained 

Marinade: 

2  cups  water 

V/i  cups  tarragon 

vinegar 
2  Tb.  sugar 

1  to  2  Tb.  prepared 
mustard 

2  cloves  garlic, 
crushed 

1  tsp.  salt 

%  tsp.  pepper 


Cover  4  cups  cauliflower  sprigH  with  cold 
water.  Add  1  teaspoon  salt.  Cook  cov- 


You  can  lose  7-15  lbs 
or  more  and  become 

3  inches  slimmer 
in  the  shortest  time! 

Without  drugs  or  starvation  diet 
if  you  wear 

SAUNA  SLIMMING  UNDERWEAR 
for  just  2  hours  a  day! 


You  could  lose  7-15  pounds  or  more  in 
days  by  means  of  this  particularly  healthy, 
amazingly  successful  and  completely  revolu- 
tionary French  method  -  you  can  achieve 
reliable  and  continuous  freedom  from  un- 
sightly and  unhealthy  overweight. 
The  Mane  Chartal  r-.ethod  is  a  new,  safe 
way  to  reduce  for  those  who  are  serious 
about  reducing  and  want  to  look  and  feel 
attractive  again.  Yet  it  is  as  easy  as  sitting 
in  a  sauna  bath. 

Women  the  world  over  have  become  SLEN- 
DER through  SAUNA  SLIMMING  UNDER- 
WEAR-garments  that  are  based  on  the  sci- 
cnfificaTly  acknowledged  process  of  breaking 
down  pads  of  unnecessary  and  e<cesslve 
water. 

You  iust  wear  SAUNA  SLIMMING  UNDER- 
WEAR around  the  house  for  an  hour  or  two 
every  day  or  at  night  while  sleeping.  Wear  it 
invisible  under  clothing  if  you  wish.  You  can 
achieve  even  better  re- 
sults if  you  exercise 
while  wearing  it.  Or 
wear  it  while  you  are 
doing  normal  daily 
housework.  You  can 
take  off  inches  in  no 
time! 

Here  is  what  SAUNA 
SLIMMING  UNDER- 
WEAR can  do  for  you: 

0  Let  you  reduce 
around  your  waist, 
hips,  thighs  or  all 
over.  Five  different 

?[armenfs  to  choose 
rem.  one  for  each 
problem  area. 

%  Special  quality  ma- 
terials, made  to  go 
to  work  immediate- 
ly. You  could  look 
slimmer  in  days. 

0  Durable,  well  fit- 
ting, long-lasting. 

0  It  actually  helps 
freshen  your  skin 
loo,  so  you  can 
feel  good  again  all 
over. 

0  Whether  you  need 
to  lose  5  to  10 
pounds  or  20  to  30 
pounds,  you  decide 
when  and  where  to 
do  it. 

0  No  extreme  diet 
needed.  You  can 
eliminate  that  weak 
feeling  from  not 
eating. 

^  No  harmful  pills  to 
put  you  in  danger 
or  tb  depress  you. 

Many  people  who  hzz 
almost  given  up  hope 
of  losing  weight  have 
found  the  Marie  Chan- 
tal  method  the  answer 
to  their  dreams.  You 
can  glow  with  health 
and  self  confidence 
again  too.  Send  in  for 
your  SAUNA  SLIM- 
MING UNDERWEAR 
using  the  guide  below. 

  Be    sure    to  include 

your  dress  size! 
C       for  chest  and  upper  arms  $  S.95 

D       for  waist,  hips  and  seat  $  7.95 

F       for  waist,  hips  and  thighs  as 

far  as  the  knees  (see  illustration)  $  9.25 
H       for  hips,  thighs  and  legs  right 

down  to  the  feet  I  8.95 

CH     combined  model  for  the  whole 

body  (see  illustrat-o"  i  $  U.95 

IMPORTANT:  PLEASE  STATE  YOUR 
PRESENT  DRESS  SIZE!  FOR  MEN; 
GIVE  MEASUREMENTS.  Please  print 
clearly.  Sorry  no  COD.  Send  check  or 
money  order  with  your  order. 

Please  add  SO  c  for  postage  and  handling. 
Add  $  2  00  more  for  Canada 

MARIE  CHANTAL  CORPORATION 

312  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  10001. 
Dept  LH12    Phone:  279  3257 


Corporation 


Marie  Chantal  International  Cosmetic 
Paris  •  34,  Champs-Elys^es 
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ered,  until  just  tender.  Drain  and  cool 
slightly. 

Pack  into  6  (8-oz.)  hot,  sterilized  jars, 
alternating  with  a  few  of  the  following 
vegetables:  1  (15,'^oz. )  can  cut  wax 
l)eans,  drained,  1  (11-oz.)  jar  whole 
sweet  gherkins,  drained,  1  {S}-^oz.)  jar 
pickled  pearl  onions,  drained,  and  1 
(3-oz. )  jar  pickled  red  peppers,  drained. 

In  a  medium  saucepan,  heat  2  cups 
water,  1 '  3  cups  tarragon  vinegar,  2 
tablespoons  sugar,  1  or  2  tablespoons 
prepared  mustard,  2 
cloves  garlic,  crushed,  1 
teaspoon  salt  and  J  g  tea- 
spoon pepper.  Bring  to  a 
boil.  Pour  it  over  the 
vegetables  to  cover.  Seal 
jars  according  to  manu- 
facturer's directions. 
Makes  6  (S-oz.)  jars  or  6 
cups. 

Ed.  note :  You  may  use  2 
(lO-oz.  )  packages  frozen 
cauliflower.  Do  not  thaw. 
Simply  cover  with  cold 
water.  Bring  junt  to  a 
boil.  Drain  immediately. 

HEARTS  OF 
ARTICHOKES  IN 
LEMON  LIME 
DRESSING 

2  (10-oz.)  pkg.  frozen 
artichoke  hearts 

1  cup  salad  oil 
V2  cup  lemon  juice 
Vi  cup  lime  juice 

3  large  garlic  cloves, 
crushed 

2  twisis  lemon  peel 

2  twists  lime  peel 

Cook  2  (10-oz.)  pack- 
ages frozen  artichoke 
hearts  according  to  pack- 
age directions.  Drain 
and  cool  slightly. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  small 
saucepan,  heat  1  cup 
salad  oil,  J  ^  cup  lemon 
juice,  '  a  cup  lime  juice, 

3  large  garlic  cloves, 
crushed,  2  twists  lemon 
peel  and  2  twists  lime 
peel.  Heat  just  to  boil- 
ing point,  212°.  Do  not 
overheat.  Place  a  lemon 
and  lime  twist  in  each  of 
2  (8-oz.)  jars.  Pack  with 
cooked  artichoke  hearts. 
Pour  the  hot  dressing 
over  this.  Seal  according 
to  manufacturer's  direc- 
tions. Makes  2  (8-oz.) 
jars  or  2  cups. 


Marinade:  1  tsp.  to  1  Tb.  chili 

1  cup  white  vinegar  powder 
V2  cup  sugar  1  tsp.  salt 

Cook  4  (10-oz.)  pkgs.  frozen  whole  okra 
according  to  pkg.  directions.  Drain  \  ery 
well.  Pack  into  4  (8-oz.)  hot,  sterilized 
jars,  packing  3  pickled  red  hot  pepjjers 
per  jar. 

In  a  medium  saucepan,  heat  1  cup 
white  vinegar,  3  2  cup  sugar,  1  teaspoon 
to  1  tablespoon  chili  powder,  and  1  tea- 
spoon salt.  Bring  to  a  boil. 


ter.  Place  over  low  heat.  Stir  constantly 
until  sugar  is  dissolved.  (The  mixture 
will  gradually  become  more  liquid  as 
juice  from  cranberries  oozes  out. )  Add  1 
tablespoon  salt  and  y%  teaspoon  pepper. 
Simmer  covered  10  minutes  or  until 
onions  are  just  tender.  Stir  occasion- 
ally. Stir  in  2  tablespoons  Worcester- 
shire sauce. 

Ladle  into  4  (8-oz.)  hot,  sterilized 
jars.  Seal  according  to  package  direc- 
tions or  pour  on     inch  melted  paraffin. 


MOSTARDA 

Mustard  Syrup: 

2  cups  white  corn  syrup 

V2  cup  mild  prepared 

mustard 
Va  cup  tarragon  vinegar 
Fruits: 

1  (1-lb.)  jar  diced  mixed 

candied  fruits 
1  cup  whole  blanched 
almonds 
cup  dark  raisins 
cup  golden  raisins 


More  body-building  protein  than 
most  lunchtime  soups  or  sandwiches. 


There's  tasty  beef  in  those  little  pies.  And  because  they're  bulging 
with  beef,  they  have  more  protein  than  a  plain  old  peanut  butter 
sandwich  or  a  boiled  ham  sandwich.  Even  more  than  4  bowls  of 
beef  noodle  soup. 

But  don't  tell  kids  that.  They  gobble  up  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee®  Ravioli 
because  it's  deliciously  different.  From  now  on,  you  don't  have  to 
give  kids  a  reason  for  eating.  Just  a  reason  for  eating  slowly. 


Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Ravioli  (Bite-size  Beef  Pies) 


Mix  2  cups  white  corn  syrup,  '  ■>  cup  mild 
prepared  mustard  and  ,'4  cup  tarragon 
vinegar.  Stir  until  smooth. 

Add  1  (1-lb. )  jar  diced  mixed  candied 
fruits,  1  cup  whole  blanched  almonds,  '  ■> 
cup  dark  raisins  and  '  2  cup  golden 
raisins.  Heat  uncovered  to  simmering 
point.  Simmer  for  10  minutes.  Ladle 
into  5  (8-oz.  j  hot,  sterilized  jars.  Seal  ac- 
cording to  manufacturer's  directions,  or 
pour  on  1/^  inch  melted  paraffin.  Makes 
5  (8-oz.)  jars  or  5  cups. 


MEXICAN  PICKLED  OKRA 

4  (10-oz.)  pkgs. 
frozen  whole 
okra 


12  pickled  hot  red 
peppers,  drained 


Pour  boiling  liquid  in  each  of  the  4 
packed  jars.  Seal  according  to  manu- 
facturer's directions.  Makes  4  (8-oz.  1 
jars  or  4  cups. 

CRANBERRY  AND  ONION  RELISH 

4  cups  whole  fresh     IV2  cups  white 
or  frozen  onion  rings 

cranberries  Vi  cup  water 

3  cups  dark  brown     1  Tb.  salt 
sugar,  firmly  Va  tsp.  pepper 

packed  2Tb. Worcestershire 

sauce 

In  a  large  saucepan  combine  4  cups 
whole  fresh  or  frozen  cranberries,  3  cups 
dark  brown  sugar,  firmly  packed,  1 }  2 
cups  white  onion  rings  and  '  2  cup  wa- 


Makes  4  (8-oz.j  jars  or  approximately 
4  cups  relish. 

SWEET  AND  SOUR  PINEAPPLE 

2  (1-lb.,  4V2-OZ.)         Va  cup  finely 

cans  crushed  chopped  green 

pineapple  pepper 
2  (1-lb.,  4y2-oz.)         2  Tb.  chopped 

cans  pineapple  fresh  mint 

chunks  or 
Vz  cup  dark  brown      2  tsp.  crushed 

sugar,  firmly  dried  mint 

packed 
V3  cup  cider 

vinegar 

In  a  medium  saucepan,  combine  2  (1-lb., 
4J2-OZ.)  cans  crushed  pineapple  and  2 
(1-lb.,  4 '  2-oz. )  cans  pineapple  chunks,  '  2 
cup  dark  brown  sugar  firmly  packed,  }  3 


cup  cider  vinegar  and  }4  cup  finely 
chopped  green  pepper.  Simmer,  stirring, 
uncovered  for  10  or  1-5  minutes.  Stir  in  2 
tablespoons  chopped  fresh  mint.  Simmer 
2  more  minutes. 

Ladle  into  4  (8-oz. )  hot  sterilized  jars. 
Seal  the  jars  according  to  manufac- 
turer's directions  or  pour  3^  inch  melted 
paraffin  on  top.  Makes  4  (8-oz.j  jars 
or  4  cups. 

Ed.  note:  To  make  the  beautiful  gift  pic- 
tured, plunge  4  sprigs  of  fresh  mint  in 
boiling  water  for  1  min- 
ute, shake  dry  and  pack 
into  each  jar  to  flavor 
and  decorate. 

CONSERVE  OF  RAISINS 

3  cups  golden  or  dark 

raisins 
IV2  cups  coarsely 

chopped  walnuts 
1  cup  white  corn  syrup 

1  cup  water 
Vi  cup  chopped 

crystallized  ginger 
(optional) 

2  Tb.  lemon  juice 
1  tsp.  grated  lemon  peel 
V2-IV2  tsp.  powdered 

ginger  (to  taste) 

In  a  large  saucepan, 
blend  3  cups  raisins,  1 J  2 
cups  coarsely  chopped 
walnuts,  1  cup  white 
corn  syrup  and  1  cup  wa- 
ter. Simmer  uncovered 
over  medium  heat  for  5 
minutes.  Stir  in  }i  cup 
chopped  crystallized  gin- 
ger, 2  tablespoons  lemon 
juice,  1  teaspoon  grated 
lemon  peel  and  3^1 3'2 
teaspoons  powdered  gin- 
ger. Simmer  for  5  more 
minutes. 

Let  cool  r>  minutes. 
Ladle  into  4  (8-oz.)  hot, 
sterilized  jars.  Seal  ac- 
cording to  manufac- 
turer's directions  or  pour 
yg  inch  melted  paraffin 
wax  on  top.  Makes  4 
(8-oz. )  jars  or  4  cups  of 
raisin  conserve. 
Ed.  note:  The  range  of 
powdered  ginger  is  given 
because,  for  a  more  eco- 
nomical version,  you  can 
omit  the  crystallized 
ginger  and  use  the  full 
measure  of  the  powdered 
ginger. 

LEMON  CURD 

1  medium  lemon  (rind 
and  juice) 

1  medium  orange  (rind 
and  juice) 

V2  cup  water 

2  (1-ib.,  6-oz.)  cans 
lemon  pie  filling 

2  (IV4-0Z.)  pkgs. 

powdered  fruit  pectin 
2V2  cups  sugar 

Use  a  potato  peeler  to 
remove  the  rind  from  a 
medium  lemon  and  a  medium  orange.  Do 
not  cut  into  white  part.  Cut  both  rinds 
into  thin  threadlike  slivers,  making  about 
cup.  Place  in  small  saucepan.  Add  3  2 
cup  water.  Cover  and  cook  10  minutes  or 
until  tender.  Drain  and  cool. 

Combine  2  (1-lb.,  6-oz.)  cans  lemon 
pie  filling  with  '  2  cup  lemon  and  orange 
juice  (squeezed  from  the  orange  and 
lemon).  Blend  in  2  (1%-oz.i  packages 
powdered  pectin.  Bring  to  full,  roUing 
boil  over  high  heat.  Stirring  constantly, 
boil  hard  1  minute.  Add  2  '  2  cups  sugar. 
Still  stirring,  bring  to  a  full,  rolling  boil 
once  more.  Boil  hard  for  1  minute,  then 
remove  from  the  heat.  Let  'continued) 
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TREASURE  TROVE  conUnued 

cool  slightl>-.  Stir  in  the  cooked  rind. 
Ladle  into  6  1.8-oz.)  hot,  sterilized  jars. 
Seal  jars  according  to  manufacturer's 
directions  or  top  them  with  I'g  inch  hot, 
melted  paraffin.  Makes  6  (8-oz.)  jars 
or  6  cups. 

Ed.  note :  Delicious  as  a  spread  for  bread 
or  toast  or  as  a  filling  f  or  cakes  or  tartlets. 


OLD  FASHIONED  TOMATO  PRESERVE 

Canned  tomatoes  won't  work  in  this 
recipe.  For  some  strange  reason  the  pre- 
ser\-es,  which  look  fine  at  the  starts  be- 
come more  liquid  as  they  stand. 


M  tsp.  cloves 


^/t  tsp.  allspice 
3  cups  sugar 


3  cups  prepared 
tomato  pulp 
(about  2  lbs. 
ripe  tomatoes, 

c 

5  large  tomatoes) 


1  (3-oz.)  pkg. 
powdered  fruit 
pectin 

cup  lemon  juice 

2  tsp.  grated 
lemon  peel 


Brings  down  fever  fast! 


More  doctors 
recommend 
this  aspirin... 


^Is™!  more  mothers 
l.  cHiiEiREN  L  buy  it... 

because  it  was 


the  first  aspirin  created 
to  answer  the  special 

needs  of  children 


SIJOSEPH' 

ASPIRIN 
CHILDREN 


^'^^'■^  'in  For  Children  was  first  made,  doctors 

^hy,  today,  more  mothers  buy  it  for 
ailmg  or  feverish  children.  Read  these  important  faas  .  .  . 
First  witfa  IV4  Grwn  r  -         ^mend  for 

children.  It's  easy  10  , 

First  with         (p  •  e  Ftovor— youngsters  ac- 

ccpi  S!  Joseph  /  without  fuss 

First  with  Soap-Gwrd  Cap  that  helps  discourage 

unwarned  tamper,'  v  ■ 
Pore- No  Added  Or:, 
that  cai 

You  car,  ^ 
\W  America'i  mother  and  .     ;  favorite. 


Recomniend<^d  4  to  I  by  cMtdrm**  docton  wIm  mmmti  a  brud-tai  a  nation  wide  aurvry. 


Scald,  peel  and  chop  2  pounds  (5  whole) 
tomatoes.  Simmer  uncovered  for  10  min- 
utes, stirring  oc-casionally.  Measure  out 
3  eups. 

Place  the  tomato  pulp  in  a  large  sauce- 
pan. Add  1  (,3-oz.)  package  powdered 
fruit  pectin,  cup  lemon  juice,  "2  Tea- 
spoons grated  lemon  peel,  teaspoon 
doves  and  I4  teaspoon  allspice.  Bring  to 
a  hard  boil  over  high  heat,  stirring  oc- 
casionaH>\  ImmMiatdy  add  3  cups  si^ar, 
bring  to  full  boil,  boil  hard  for  1  mintiie 
stirring  constantly. 

Remove  from  heat,  skim  off  foam 
with  a  metal  spoon.  Skim  and  stir  for  5 
minutes  to  cool  slightly  and  prevent  to- 
mat  oes  from  floating.  Ladle  int  o  4  ( S-oz. ) 
hot,  sterilized  jars.  Seal  according  to 
manufacturer's  directions  or  pour  on  i-g 
inch  hot,  melted  paraffin.  Makes  4 
(8-Qz. )  jars  or  4  cups. 


BABY  MARROW  JAM 

8  cups  thinly  sliced 
zucchini  (about 
3  lbs.) 

1/^  cup  water 

1  tsp.  powdered 
ginger 

6  thin  slices  lemon 


V2  cup  fresh  lemon 

juice 
7  cups  sugar 
1  (6-oz.)  bottle 

liquid  fruit  pectin 
V4  cup  chopped 

crystallized 

ginger 


In  a  large  sauc-epan,  combine  S  cups 
thinly  sliced  zucchini,  i-g  cup  water,  1 
teaspoon  powdered  ginger,  and  6  thin 
lemon  slices.  Stir.  Simmer  covered  until 
zucchini  is  tender— approximatelj'  15 
minutes. 

Remove  from  heat.  Take  out  lemon 
slices,  if  you  wish.  Stir  in  ^2  cup  fresh 
lemon  juice  and  7  cups  sugar.  Place  over 
high  heat  and  bring  to  a  full,  rolling  boiL 
Stirring  constantly,  boil  hard  1  minute. 
Remove  from  heat  and  stir  in  1  (S-oz.'i 
bottle  liqmd  fruit  pectin.  Skim  off  any 
foam  with  a  metal  spoon.  Let  cool  for  5 
minutes.  Stir.  Skim  again.  Mix  in  I4  cup 
chopped  crystallized  ginger.  Ladle  into  S 
(8-oz.)  hot,  sterilized  jars.  Seal  accord- 
ing to  manufacturer's  directions,  or  pour 


^  s  inch  hot,  melted  paraffin  wax  on  top.) 

Makes  S  S-02    jars  or  S  cups  jam. 

LIME  MARMALADE 

A  neat  trick:  add  bakoig  soda 

cooking  the  lime  peel  .  . .  fadps  to  pre-^ 
sen-e  its  bright  eolar. 

M  cup  slivered  lime   2^/^  cups  water 
peel  (from  3  5  cups  sugar 

limes)  1  (&-OZ.)  bottle 

tsp.  baking  soda        liquid  fruit  pectin 

^/^  cup  lime  juice 

Use  a  potato  peeler  t-o  remove  the  nnds 
from  3  limes.  Do  not  cut  into  the  white 
part-  Cut  into  thin  slivers.  Place  in  small 
saucepan.  Cover  with  water.  Add  I'g 
teaspoon  baking  soda.  Bring  t  o  a  boil 
and  simmer  uncovered  for  10  minutes. 
Drain  well  in  a  small  strainer  and  rinse 
■with  hot  water.  Set  asde. 

Meanwhile ,  squeen  the  3  Hiaes,  meas- 
uring out  "^-Q  cup  juice.  Place  in  large 
saucepan  together  with  2  ^ ;  cups  water. 
Stir  in  5  cups  sugar.  Bring  to  a  boil 
and  boil  hard  for  1  minute,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Remove  from  heat.  Immediately 
stir  in  1  (&-az. )  bottle  liquid  fruit  pectin. 
Skim  off  any  foam,  using  a  metal  spoon. 
Cool  5  minutes.  Stir  in  tbe  reserved  ^'2 
cup  cooked  lime  slivers.  Ladle  into  7 
i8-oz. '  hot,  sterilized  jars.  Sealaocardii% 
to  manufacturer's  directions  or  pov  on 
i-g  inch  melted  paraffin.  Makes  7  (S-oe.  ) 
jars  or  7  cups  marmalade. 

BRAN  DIED  TUTn-FRUTTI 

The  apricot  halves  are  fragiiei  so  doo't 

add  them  imtil  last. 


1  (1-lb.,  1-oz.)  can 
peach  halves 

1  (1-lb.,  14-oz.)  can 
pineapple  rings 

1  tsp.  powdered 


1  (l-lb.,  1-ozO  can 


^/t  cup  brandjr 


cmnamon 


Drain  1  (1-lb.,  1-az.)  can  peach  haUves 
and  1  (1-lb.,  14-oz. )  can  pineapple  rings. 
Resen'e  II-2  cups  of  the  mixed  jtdee- 
Place  fruit  and  *i  cap  of  <Ms  joke  in  a 
saucepan  with  1  tesspooD  powdered  cin- 
namon. Heat  gentlj-  for  2  mimrtes.  Re- 
move from  heat.  Add  1  il-lb.,  1-oz.  1  can 
apricot  halves,  drained.  Let  stand  10 


Thru  iff  p(Htd-bpt,  Mr^.  Fromkiv?' 
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minutes.  Drain  well.  Spoon  into  4  (8-oz.) 
hot,  sterilized  jars. 

In  a  small  saucepan,  heat  remaining 
^  cup  fruit  juice  with  cup  brandy 
just  to  a  simmer.  Pour  over  fruit  in  jars. 
Seal  according  to  manufacturer's  direc- 
tions. Do  not  use  paraffin.  Makes  4 
(8-oz.)  jars  or  about  4  cups. 


BEET  SWEET 

2  (l-lb.)  cans 
julienne  beets, 
well  drained 

Vi  cup  orange 
segments  (about 
2  oranges) 

4  cups  sugar 


1  Tb.  grated  orange 
peel 

tsp.  powdered 
cinnamon 
1  (6-oz.)  bottle 
liquid  fruit  pectin 


In  a  large  saucepan  combine  2  (l-lb.) 
cans  julienne  beets,  well-drained,  H  cup 
orange  segments,  4  cups  sugar,  1  table- 
spoon grated  orange  peel  and  I'-t  tea- 
spoon powdered  cinnamon.  Stir  very 
well. 

Place  over  low  heat  for  2  minutes. 
Stir  occasionally.  Turn  heat  to  high. 
Bring  quickly  to  full,  rolling  boil.  Boil 
hard  1  minute,  stirring  constantly.  Re- 
move from  heat.  Stir  in  1  (6-oz.)  bottle 
liquid  fruit  pectin.  Skim  off  any  foam 
with  a  metal  spoon.  Let  cool  5  minutes. 
Stir  and  skim  again. 

Ladle  into  5  i8-oz.)  hot,  sterilized  jars. 
Seal  according  to  manufacturer's  direc- 
tions, or  pour  on  j^^g  inch  hot,  melted  par- 
affin. Makes  5  (8-oz.)  jars  or  5  cups. 

SPICED  CARROT  MARMALADE 


2  lbs.  carrots 

Vi  cup  fresh  lemon 

juice 
1  tsp.  cinnamon 


6V2  cups  sugar 
1  (6-oz.)  bottle 
liquid  fruit  pectin 


Pare  and  thinly  slice  2  pounds  carrots 
(about  6  cups).  Place  in  large  saucepan 
and  barely  cover  with  water.  Cook  cov- 
ered until  very  tender  labout  10  or  15 
minutes).  Drain  and  puree  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  a  food  mill  or  in  a  blender. 

Return  to  large  saucepan.  Stir  in  '  1 
cup  fresh  lemon  juice,  1  teaspoon  cinna- 
mon and  6 '  2  cups  sugar.  Place  over  high 
heat  and  bring  to  full,  rolling  boil.  Boil 
hard  for  1  minute,  stirring  constantly. 
Remove  from  heat.  Immediately  stir  in 
1  (6-oz. )  bottle  liquid  fruit  pectin.  Skim 
off  foam  with  a  metal  spoon.  Cool  for 
5  minutes,  stirring  and  skimming  once 
or  twice. 

Ladle  at  once  into  8  (8-oz.)  hot  steri- 
lized jars.  Seal  according  to  manufactur- 
er's directions  or  pour  on  '-g  inch  hot, 
melted  paraffin.  Makes  8  i^oz.)  jars  or  8 
cups  marmalade. 


CUCUMBER  JAM 

2  cups  cucumber 
pulp  (about  3-4 
cucumbers, 
ground  or  finely 
chopped) 

4  cups  sugar 

'/}  cup  lemon  juice 


2  Tb.  grated  lemon 

peel 
1  (6-oz.)  bottle 

liquid  fruit  pectin 
4  drops  green  food 
color 


Peel  3-4  cucumbers.  Cut  in  half  length- 
wise and  remove  seeds  if  desired.  Finely 
chop  or  grind.  Measure  2  cups  pulp  into 
a  saucepan.  Add  4  cups  sugar,  '  3  cup 
lemon  juice  and  2  tablespoons  grated 
lemon  peel.  Mix  well. 

Place  over  high  heat.  Bring  to  a  full, 
rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  for  1  minute, 
stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  heat 
and  stir  in  1  (6-oz.)  bottle  liquid  fruit 
pectin  and  4  drops  green  food  color. 
Skim  off  foam  with  a  metal  spoon.  Stir 
and  skim  alternately  for  o  minutes. 

Ladle  into  6  (8-oz.  1  hot,  sterilized  jars. 
Seal  according  to  manufacturer's  direc- 
tions or  pour  on  %  inch  melted  paraffin. 
Makes  6  (8-oz.)  jars  or  6  cups.  end 


Yes,  an  extraordinary  dry  skin  treatment 
that  keeps  the  promise  ordinary  hand  lotions 

only  hint  at. 


Only  yellow  Jergens  Extra  Dry  Skin  Formula 
is  guaranteed  to  help  heal  skin  damaged  by  drying  heat 
and  cold  in  8  days  or  your  money  back. 


Why  ordinary  lotions  aren't  enough:  ordinary 
hand  lotions  are  made  for  ordinary  hand  care  prob- 
lems. But  3  out  of  7  women  fiave  skin  too  dry  to 
wait  for  ordinary  lotions  to  work. 
Exclusive  extra-strength  lotion  treatment:  yellow 
Jergens  contains  an  effective  dose  of  special  heal- 
ing ingredients  to  help  counteract  the  damage  that 
results  from  daily  exposure  to  heat  and  cold. 


Starts  healing  instantly:  yellow  Jergens  starts 

almost  immediately  to  help  smooth  out  puckered, 
wrinkled  fingertips,  to  bring  prematurely  aged,  flaky 
skin  back  to  its  natural,  younger-looking  softness. 
Jergens  Extra  Dry  Skin  Formula  must  work  or 
money  back:  if  you  don't  see  marked  improvement 
in  your  skin  in  8  days,  the  Andrew  Jergens  Com- 
pany will  refund  your  entire  purchase  price. 


Ask  for  Jergens  Extra  Dry  Skin  Formula,  $1.25  for  7  oz. 


CHEERY  TIDBITS 

continued  from  page  83 

SOPHISTICATED  SNAILS 

SnaUs  like  these  are  no  longer  just  for 
the  courageous.  The  slices  of  French 
bread  make  them  easy  to  handle. 

Prepare  1  (425-oz. )  can  snail  meat  and 
shells  or  1  pkg.  frozen  snails  according 
to  directions.  To  serve:  Put  prepared 
snails  in  shells  on  plate.  Put  9  slices  of 
crxisty  French  bread,  heated  and  cut  in 


halves,  on  plate.  Use  pick  to  remove 
meat  from  shell.  Place  on  bread.  Pour 
butter  from  shell  over  meat.  Makes  18. 

FRIED  CAULIFLOWER 

Start  with  2  pack.iges  of  frozen  cauli- 
flower, fry  and  season,  and  you  ha\-e  a 
dieter's  (or  anyone's)  party  delight. 

Thaw  2  (10-oz. )  pkg.  frozen  cauli- 
flower and  drain.  Pat  sprigs  very  dry 
with  a  paper  towel.  In  a  large  skillet, 
melt  }  -2  cup  butter  or  margarine.  Cook 


1  clove  slivered  garlic  for  2  minutes.  Dis- 
card garlic.  Saute  cauliflowerets  for  10 
minutes,  turning  occasionally.  Drain. 
Meanwhile,  combine  2  teaspoons  salt,  2 
teaspoons  paprika,  }i  teaspoon  mace. 
Sprinkle  over  hot  cauliflower.  Makes 
about  24.  Serve  warm.  (Can  be  kept  in 
300°  oven  for  30  minutes.) 

CHEESE  CANES  AND  STARS 

We're  pretty  proud  of  the  quick  cheese 
pastry  that  makes  these  {contintied) 
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CHEERY  TIDBITS  contimied 

Cheese  Canes  and  Stars— it's  just  pack- 
aged pie-crust  mix  and  grated  Cheddar 
cheese,  but  it  makes  golden  canapes  that 
would  do  any  pastry  chef  proud. 

Preheat  oven  to  425^.  In  a  large  bowl, 
combine  1  (10-oz.)  pkg.  pie-crust  mix, 
1  cup  grated  sharp  Cheddar  cheese,  }/s 
teaspoon  cayenne  pepper.  Sprinkle  in 
14  cup  cold  water.  Toss  lightly  with  a 
fork.  Form  into  a  ball.  Roll  half  of  the 
dough  on  a  Ughtly  floured 
board  to  a  J/g-inch  thick- 
ness. Cut  into  J^x4-inch 
strips.  Twist  2  strips  to- 
gether and  form  "candy 
cane"  shapes.  Place  on 
baking  sheet.  Bake  5  to 
7  minutes  or  until  golden 
brown.  Cool.  Sprinkle 
with  paprika.  Roll  out 
remaining  dough  till  yg- 
inch  thick.  Cut  out  star 
shapes.  Bake  5-7  min- 
utes. Cool.  Makes  about 
12  cheese  canes  and  12 
stars. 

CRAB  APPLE 
SAUSAGES 

Sweet  and  savory,  these 
canapes  utilize  two  great 
convenience  foods— 
those  spicy  preserved 
crab  apples  and  brown- 
and-serve  sausages. 

Drain  18  spiced  pre- 
served crab  apples.  Slice 
in  half.  Cut  each  of  4 
brown-and-serve  sau- 
sages, cooked,  into  9 
slices.  Put  a  slice  in  cen- 
ter of  each  crab  apple 
half.  Broil  crab  apples 
and  sausages  6  inches 
from  heat  for  5  minutes. 
Serve  hot.  Makes  36. 

CHEESE-STUFFED 
COCKTAIL  FRANKS 

These  little  cheese- 
stuffed  wieners  are  so 
easy.  Mother's  helper 
can  make  them.  Serve 
them  hot;  they  won't  be 
around  long  enough  to 
get  cold. 

Slit  32  cocktail  frank- 
furters lengthwise.  Cut 
each  of  4  slices  of  Amer- 
ican cheese  into  8  strips. 
Put  a  strip  of  cheese  in 
the  slit  of  each  frank- 
furter. Chill  until  serv- 
ing time. 

To  serve:  Preheat 
broiler.  Broil  3  to  5  min- 
utes about  6  inches  from 
heat.  Serve  on  the  run. 
Makes  .32. 


fresh  bread  crumbs,  II 2  teaspoons 
Worcestershire  sauce,  1 '  ■>  teaspoons 
garlic  salt,  1  teaspoon  dry  mustard  and 
I4  teaspoon  hot-pepper  sauce.  Toss 
often,  saute  5  more  minutes.  Stir  in  '4 
cup  chopped  parsley  and  2  teaspoons 
oregano.  Pile  mixture  evenly  among  the 
24  half  shells.  Sprinkle  with  1  tablespoon 
paprika.  Serve  hot  at  once,  or  cool  and 
refrigerate.  Can  be  stored,  just  reheat 
in  425°  oven  for  20  minutes  before 
ser\-ing.  Makes  24. 


frigerated.  (Just  cover  well  to  prevent 
other  foods  from  picking  up  the  cheese 
flavors. ) 

In  a  medium  bowl,  mix  1  (8-oz. )  pkg. 
softened  creSm-cheese  with  1  cup  crum- 
bled blue  cheese.  FofiTr-iato  small  balls, 
using  about  2  teaspoons  of  mi)ftHi:efor  a 
ball.  Toss  lightly  or  roll  to  coat,  in 
cup  finely  chopped  pistachio  nuts  or 
peanuts.  Refrigerate  covered,  at  least 
1  hour  or  until  serving  time.  Makes  2-2 '  > 
dozen. 


While  the  kids  trounce  Dad,  guess  who's  winning? 

Clever,  crafty  Mother,  of  course.  Women  today  are  so  accustomed  to 
handling  money  and  property  that  they  are  whizzes  at  playing  Monopoly*, 
the  world's  most  popular  game.  You  buy,  sell,  or  swap  real  estate,  and 
maneuver  your  way  to  the  top  (or  flop)!  Give  Monopoly  to  your  favorite 
people  for  Christmas.  It  s  so  much  fun,  every  home  should  have  a  game. 


FAMOUS  PARKER  GAMES 

■Parker  Brothers  Registered  Trademark  for  its  Real  Estate  Trading  Game  Equipment 
PARKER  BROTHERS,  INC.,  SALEM,  MASS.  —  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Manufactured  in  Canada  by  Parker  Brottiers  Games  Limited 


HOT  STUFFED  CLAMS 

The  filling  for  these  clams  is  just  plain 
out  of  this  world.  We  served  these  at  a 
party  recently,  never  got  more  than 
two  steps  out  of  the  kitchen  with  a 
trayful. 

Have  your  market  split  12  fresh 
cherrystone  or  little  neck  clams.  At 
home:  Carefully  remove  meat  from 
shells  and  aeparate  intf)  24  half  shells. 
SfTub  shell.s  in  cf»ld  water  till  very 
dean.  Chop  clam  meat  very  fine  or 
put  it  in  blender,  at  low  apeed  for  30 
seconds. 

In  a  merlium  (tkillet,  melt  cu\i  but- 
ter or  margarine.  Saut^  clams  ju«t  long 
enough  ti>  heat  through.  Add  5  cupi 


ANGELS  IN  BLANKETS 

is  our  whimsical  name  for  these  simple 
but  sensational  bacon-wrapped  shrimp. 
Be  prepared  for  applause. 

Wash  shrimp  well.  Dry  and  wrap  36 
shelled  shrimp  in  half  a  slice  of  bacon 
each.  Secure  with  a  toothpick.  Refriger- 
ate covered  until  just  before  .serving 
time. 

To  serve:  preheat  broiler.  Broil  6  inches 
from  heat  3  to  4  minutes.  Turn  and  broil 
1  to  2  minutes  longer.  Makes  36. 

CHRISTMAS  BALLS 

Thew  aromatic  chet-tw  bites  can  be 
made  as  far  ahead  as  you  like  and  re- 


RADISHES  WITH  GREEN  BUTTER 

These  fanciful  blossoms  taste  every  bit 
as  good  as  they  look  .  .  .  with  parsley- 
chives-butter  mixture  in  the  heart  of 
each  "flower." 

Wash  and  dry  24  radishes.  Cut  off 
stems.  Using  a  small  sharp  knife,  cut 
each  radish  in  half  in  an  up-and-down 
zigzag  ijattern. 

Combine  i<  cup  soft  butler  or  mar- 
garine, 2  tablespoous  chopped  parsley 
and  1  tablespoon  chopped  chives. 

Fill  center  with  butter  mixture  or 
place  in  a  pastry  bag  with  a  star  tube 
tip  and  swirl  in  center  of  radish  halves. 
Makes  24  blossoms. 


PUMPERNICKEL  STARS 

What's  yellow,  red  and  brown  and  goes 
like  wildfire?  Pumpernickel  Stars!  Tou 
can  cut  out  the  stars  up  to  3  days  ahead. 
Wrap  well. 

In  a  small  bowl,  beat  14  cup  mayon- 
naise with  14  cup  soft  butter  or  mar- 
garine. Blend  in  1  tablespoon  lemon 
jtli«eand  '4  teaspoon  hot-pepper  sauce. 
From  e^fk^  12  slices  of  pumpernickel 
bread,  cut  2  stRr  shapes  (24  stars  from 
12  slices).  Spreao^at^h  star  with  savory 
butterr"^Si«v-g^  4  hard- 
cooked  egg  yoTkS^au^ 
sprinkle  some  over  each 
star.  Decorate  points  of 
star  with  tiny  pieces  of 
pimiento.  Place  on 
cookie  sheet.  Cover 
tightly  with  plastic 
wrap.  VfiW  keep  in 
the  refrigerator  for  8 
hours.  Makes  2  dozen. 

CAVIAR  EGGS 

Prettiest,  swankiest 
canapes  at  the  party  are 
these  simple  "holly "- 
decked  stuffed  eggs. 

Peel  and  chill  6  hard- 
cooked  eggs.  Just  be- 
fore serving,  cut  in  half 
lengthwise.  Top  each 
with  2  teaspoons  sour 
cream,  1  teaspoon  red 
caviar  and  a  sprig  of 
watercress.  Makes  12. 

CHEESE-SALMON 
DILLIES 

Dillies,  indeed,  these 
cheese-topped  crackers 
with  a  tang  of  lemon,  a 
fillip  of  smoked  salmon. 

Mix  1  (3-oz.)  pkg. 
cream  cheese,  1  table- 
spoon lemon  juice  and 
1  teaspoon  grated  lemon 
peel.  Spread  on  24  crack- 
ers. Cut  }4  pound  sliced 
smoked  salmon  in  small 
triangles.  Place  triangles 
of  fish  on  crackers, 
covered  with  lemon- 
cream-cheese  mixture. 
Garnish  with  fresh  dill. 
Makes  24. 

OVERSTUFFED 
MUSHROOMS 

Calling  all  mushroom 
fanatics  (a  goodly 
crew)  .  .  .  you'll  love 
these  spicy  spangled 
bouchees—mouthfuls. 

Have  ready  24  mush- 
room caps.  Combine  1 
(8-oz.)  pkg.  cream 
cheese,  2  teaspoons  cel- 
ery salt,  )4  teaspoon 
hot-pepper  sauce  and 
  '  teaspoon  Worcester- 
shire sauce.  Place  in 
a  pastry  tube  with  a  star  tip.  Pipe  a 
swirl  in  center  of  each  mushroom  cap  or 
pile  with  a  spoon.  Sprinkle  with  a  little 
chopped  parsley  and  top  with  pimiento. 
Makes  2  dozen. 

GARLIC  POPCORN 

This  is  the  canape  now  being  glimpsed 
at  all  the  best  parlies  .  .  .  that  old  Sat- 
urday-matinee friend,  but  in  a  saucy 
new  guise. 

.Melt  '  J  cup  butter  or  margarine  and 
1  small  clove  garlic,  crushed.  Mix  well. 
I'our  garlir'  butter  over  4  cups  hot 
pf)pi)ed  po|)corn  an<l  sprinkle  with  coars<' 
crystal  salt.  Makes  4  cups.  end 
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Look!  It's  instant 
loading.  Just  drop 
in  no-threading 
film  cartridge,  and 
you're  ready  to 
take  pictures. 


Pop  on  a  flashcube 
. . .  and  take  flash 
pictures,  too. 
Take  up  to  four 
pictures  — without 
changing  bulbs. 


Tree!  Hawkeye  Insiamatic  byKQdak! 


Imagine  getting  Kodak's  Hawkeye 
Instamatic  Camera  free  just  for 
buying  Cascade,  Joy  and  Bold. 

Surprised?  No  wonder!  This  camera's  a  wonderful  value! 

It's  so  simple  to  get  your  camera.  Start  by  saving  "camera 
offer"  stickers  from  special  packages  of  Cascade  and  save 
front  labels  from  Joy,  or  Bold  boxtops  on  packages  at  your 
dealer's  now.  When  you  have  64  points  mail  to: 

INSTAMATIC  CAMERA  OFFER,  P.O.  Box  133,  Dept.  B, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45299.  Start  saving  now! 

Offer  expires  March  31.  1967.  Allow  3  weeks  for  delivery.  Limit:  one  camera  per  family.  (Rim  and  bat- 
teries not  included.)  Offer  limited  to  residents  of  California  and  Nevada.  Government  regulations  apply. 


Get  your  free  camera  with  points 
from  any  of  these  fine  products! 

(Full  details  on  special  packages.  See  point  values  below.) 


1  Giant  Size— 3  pts. 
1  Regular  Size— 
1  '/a  pts. 


1  Family  Size— 9  pts. 
1  King  Size— 41/2  pts. 
1  Giant  Size— pts. 
1  Regular  Size  -1  pt. 


1  King  Size— 3  pts 
1  Giant  Size— 2  pts. 
1  Regular  Size  — 1  pt 
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From  the  Journal  Workroom 

Advice  and  Fashion  Hints  for  Women  Who  Sew 


This  column  is  the  first  of  a  regular  series  to 
appear  in  the  Journal.  We  will  include  the 
most-asked  questions  about  sewing  with 
answers  worked  out  in  our  own  Journal 
workroom.  We  try  to  coordinate  our  ques-     A:  That  is  pretty  much  up  to  your  own 


tions  and  answers  both  with  the  season  and 
with  important  fashion  trends. 

Q:  What  ruffles  go  u-ith  what  fabrics? 


taste  and  fancy.  We  particularly  like  or- 
gandy ruffles  on  linen  or  pique,  self-ruffles 
on  silk  polka  dots,  lace  ruffles  on  silk  or 
gingham,  eyelet  on  cotton. 

Q:  What  ruffles  are  ready-made  and  how 

m  uch  do  they  cost  ? 

A:  Ready-made  ruffles  come  in  lace,  eyelet, 
nylon  organdy  and  other  fabrics,  and  are 
available  in  the  trimming  section  of  your 


2  hot  cereals  with  a  kick  to  'em 


There's  nothing  bland  about  these  cereals, 
if  you  want  a  cereal  with  taste  to  it  and  if 
you  like  a  »aste  that  shouts  NOURISHMENT, 
FLAVOR,  G'  •      /ou  want  Wheat 

Hf:3'*',  or  '^r  these  Big  G  hot 

cer';^  ,  have  the  cJei  (  ■%  taste  of  whole- 
some wheat -  V/hr  ;,f  h  ;,rts  is  all  wheat. 
Protein  Pkr  iddfrd  for  extra  natural 

P'"'"-''  '  wr,\  the  kick 

r.'   '  I  r. .  le  morning 


WHEAT  PROTEIN 
HEARTS  PLUS 


department  store.  Prices  rangi 
from  39c  per  yard  fo%  a  V'al 
lace  ruffle  to  $3.98  per  yard 
and  up  for  a  wider  lace. 

Q:  How  long  a  fabric  strip  do  t 
need  for  one  yard  of  ruffles? 
A:  A  generous  ruffle  would  re- 
quire a  2-yard  strip  of  fabric 
to  make  1  yard  of  ruffles.  In 
soft  fabrics,  make  it  3  to  1. 
Xeedless  to  say,  the  width  of 
your  strip  depends  on  how 
wide  you  want  your  ruffle.  To 
make  a  double  ruffle,  run  your 
gathering  stitch  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  strip. 

Q:  What  fabrics  ruffle  best? 
A:  Fabrics  that  are  lightweight 
and  or  crisp,  such  as  cotton 
organdy,  lace,  silk  twill,  silk 
shantung,  organza,  point  d'es- 
prit,  sheer  wool.  The  bias  of  a 
fabric  gathers  best,  crosswise 
of  fabrics  ne.xt  best.  Gathering 
on  the  length  of  fabrics  is  the 
least  satisfactory. 

Q:  /  hare  a  basic  crepe;  how 
can  I  trim  it  with  ruffles? 
A:  Combine  crepe  and  the 
feminine  touch  of  lace  by  add- 
ing a  double  row  of  lace  ruffles 
to  the  hem  of  your  basic  dress. 
Or,  for  another  version,  out- 
line the  neckline  with  a  single 
row  of  ruffles  if  it  becomes  you. 

Q:  What  is  the  best  finish  for 
the  edge  of  a  ruffle? 
A:  There  are  many  ways  to 
finish  a  ruffle,  and  it  really  de- 
pends on  the  type  of  fabric 
that  you  choose  for  your  ruf- 
fles. Organdy  can  be  picoted, 
finished  with  a  machine-stitch 
hem  or  with  a  lace  edge.  Point 
d'esprit,  net  and  some  nylon 
tulles  require  no  finish.  Silk 
fabrics  may  be  ruffled  with  a 
bias  fold.  Cottons  can  be 
finished  with  rickrack  or  braid. 

Q:  What  are  some  other  ideas 
for  using  ruffles? 
A:  Why  not  make  a  party 
dress  with  a  slim  skirt,  then 
cover  it  with  alternating  rows 
of  black  and  white  2 '  2-inch 
ruffles?  It  would  take  approxi- 
mately 15  yards  of  ruffles  and 
would  be  a  real  conversation 
piece.  Or,  make  a  gingham 
shift  and  add  three  rows  of 
3-inch  ruffles  to  the  bottom  in 
the  same  fabric,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent color— perhaps  red  with 
navy  blue  or  blue  with  green, 
or  your  own  favorite  colors. 

Q:  Can  I  use  an  attachment  on 
my  sewing  machine  for  making 
the  actual  gathers  of  the  ruffles? 
A:  Yes.  Most  machines  have 
such  an  attachment.  This  at- 
tachment is  a  great  time-saver, 
especially  when  gathering  long 
lengths  of  fabric.  It  gathers 
and  pleats.  Practice  on  scraps 
of  fabrics  until  you  know  the 
best  results.  Study  directions 
in  your  machine  instruction 
book.  If  ypu  do  not  have  such 
an  attachment,  use  buttonhole 
twist  in  your  bobbin  for  gath- 
ering long  rows  of  ruffles  tn 
avoid  thread  breaks.  end 


For  men 
and  interesting 
women 

A  different  kind  of 
coffee  liqueur 

Coffee  House  Liqueur  is  dry.  different— 
not  sweet  and  syrupy  like  other  liqueurs 
you've  tasted.  That's  why  this  new  Virgin 
Islands  Import  is  changing  everyone's 
idea  about  liqueurs. 

With  its  magic  blend  of  coffee  essences. 
Coffee  House  has  a  robust  flavor  that  will 
please  both  men  and  women.  And  the 
hand-painted,  multi-colored  decanter  will 
be  treasured  long  after  you  have  enjoyed 
its  contents. 

Coffee 
House 

THE  DRYER  LIQUELH 
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A  TOUR  OF  LONDON 
By  Muriel  Spark 

I  Daybreak  Composition 

Aftyone  in  thu  top-fioor  fijs 
This  morning,  might  look  out  upon 
An  oblong  cant  os  of  Kensington 
Almost  reaJy  for  looking  at. 

Houses  lean  sideways  to  the  light: 
At  foreground  left,  a  crou  d  of  trees 
Is  blue  is  a  footman,  his  gloves  are  white. 
The  sky's  a  pair  of  legs,  top-right 
The  colour  of  threadbare  dungarees. 

All  the  discrepant  churches  grind 
Four,  and  in  the  window  frame  is 
Picasso  at  least,  his  scene:  its  name  is 
Morning;  authentic,  but  never  signed. 

II  Kensington  Gardens 

Old  ladies  and  tulips,  w; !>./</  hf>jts. 
Compact  babies,  mobile  mothers. 
Distant  biases  like  parakeets. 
Lonely  men  with  mackintoshes 
Ot  er  their  arms —  u  here  do  they  go? 
Vi'here  come  from?  nou  that  summer' 
Pa  raphe  niaJ/a  and  splash  is 
Out.  as  tf  planted  a  year  ago. 

III  Day  of  Rest 

Tht  clock  k'locki.l  off  at  quartc^ 
And  sal  tht  rt       'H'lg  uitb  ./> 
stretched  wide. 

And  it  was  set  going  agar  

//  being  Sunday  and  ue  being  occupied. 

Thertfore  the  day  happened  and 

disappeared. 
But  whether  the  time  we  kept  was 

appropriate 
To  rend,  to  seu ,  to  love,  to  hate. 
No  one  could  say  for  certain;  all  that 

occurred 

VTas  Sunday,  London,  bells,  talk,  fate. 

IV  Suburb 

//  Li  the  market  cljck  that  mooniib  glous. 
Where  tuo  hand^  point,  tuo  poplars 

interlock. 
Sight's  t  eritiis  knock 
Normal  perspectit  es  comatose. 
Proving  the  moon  a  market  clock. 
The  trees,  time's  laughing-stock. 

V  The  House 

Their  Lis:  .'  o^-r  ;,»;./  uas  happening 
whin 

The  bus  pulled  up  outside. 
Sothing  burning?  Windows  tried? 
The  lights  go  on  and  off  again 
And  they  are  satisfied. 
And  we  already  starting  off— 
But  see  the  house,  how  curious. 
The  lights  again!  and  sure  enough. 
Feeling  the  catch  behind  the  curtain 
A  hand — /'ot  to  make  certain. 

VI  Man  in  the  Street 

Last  thing  at  night  and  only  one 
Man  in  the  street. 
And  even  he  was  gone  complete 
Into  an  absence  as  he  stood 
Beside  the  lamplight  lonntude. 
He  stood  so  long  and  still,  it  would 
Take  men  in  longer  streets  to  find 
What  this  was  cheu  ing  in  his  mind. 

g  1966  by  Muriel  Spark 


NEW 


iifAPORATE^, 


FABULOUS  FUDGE 

1.  N^ix  in  a  hea\^  2-quart  saucepa-^  2' 4  cups  Sugar,  ^4  cup  PET 
EVAPORATED  MILK,  16  large  Marshmallows  or  1  cup  Mar^h- 
mallow  Creme,  <«  cup  Butter  or  Margarine  and  V*  teasp.  Salt. 

2.  Cook,  stirring  constantly,  o\er  medium  heat  to  a  boil  (mixture 
will  be  bubbling  all  over  top).  Boil  and  stir  5  minutes  more. 
Take  off  heat. 

3.  Stir  in  until  completel\  melted  6-oz  pkg.  (1  cup)  HERSHEYjS 
SEMI-SWEET  DAINTIES*<Chocolate  Pieces).  Stir  in  1  cup  cut-up 
Pecans  and  1  teasp.  Vanilla.  Spread  in  a  buttered  8-inch  square 

pan.  Cool.  Cut  into  30  pieces. 


Pet  Milk... is  in 

. . ,  makes  everyday  foods 
so  much  better 


It's  In  Your  Mind 


Pate  costs  more  than  liverwurst. 
Bisque  costs  more  than  soup. 
Stroganoff  costs  more  than  stew. 
This  cheese  costs  more  than  other  Edam. 

Life  is  short. 


BY  BARBARA  SEAMAN 


Q:  Does  early  dating  lead  to  early  mar- 
riage? 

A:  Not  necessarily.  Sociologists  have 
discovered  that  the  relationship  between 
dating  and  marriage  is  not  always  so  di- 
rect and  simple  as  one  might  think.  Dr. 
Samuel  Lowrie,  reporting  on  the  dating 
patterns  of  thousands  of  American  teen- 
agers, says  that  youngsters  who  start 
dating  early,  even  as  early  as  age  13, 
seem— in  the  long  run— better  able  to 
keep  their  heads  and  keep  from  plunging 
into  steady  relationships  and  premature 
marriages. 

Dr.  Lowrie  says,  "The  evidence  sug- 
gests that  late-daters  are  likely  to  rush 
into  marriage  with  persons  they  have 
dated  for  a  short  period,  with  persons 
they  do  not  know  well  enough  to  judge 
or  size  up  as  mates."  It  isn't  that  early- 
daters  don't  go  steady,  too,  from  time 
to  time.  But  they  seem  more  able  to 
move  back  and  forth  smoothly  from  go- 
ing steady  to  "playing  the  field."  They 
become  wiser  about  their  own  relations 
with  the  opposite  sex. 

The  typical  early-dater  comes  from  a 
"thoroughly  American"  background 
(Dr.  Lowrie  finds  that  immigrant  parents 
are  much  stricter;  he  says  that  dating  is 
"peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  coun- 
try"; and  from  a  small  family  that  is 
above  average  in  education  and  enjoys  a 
relatively  high  social  and  economic 
status.  There  are  some  regional  differ- 
ences, too;  dating  starts  slightly  earlier 
in  the  South  than  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. Comparing  the  North  and  the  West, 
Northern  boys  begin  to  date  earlier. 
Northern  girls  later. 

Another  sociologist.  Dr.  William 
Goode,  has  some  rather  astonishing  find- 
ings about  divorced  mothers.  The  more 
children  they  have  the  faster  they  re- 
marry, despite  the  fact  that  divorcees 
with  large  families  (three  or  more  chil- 
dren) do  not  have  the  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  date  as  much  as  divorcees  with 
fewer  youngsters. 

Dr.  Goode  concludes  that  the  di- 
vorcee has  a  way  of  appealing  to  men 
"that  is  not  usually  open  to  the  never- 
married,  that  of  being  an  attractive 
mother  and  homemaker.  Among  the 
pretty  tableaux  that  a  woman  can  create 
is  that  of  the  loving  mother  surrounded 
by  happy  children  in  a  pleasant  home." 
Dr.  Goode  observed  a  large  number  of 
divorcees  through  the  period  after  their 
decrees  were  issued.  Two  years  later,  45 
percent  of  the  mothers  with  one  child,  57 
percent  of  those  with  two  children,  and 
61  percent  of  those  with  three  children 
had  remarried! 

All  in  all,  a  divorcee's  chances  of  mar- 
riage are  probably  better  than  most  peo- 
ple realize,  and  are  almost  certainly  bet- 
ter than  those  of  a  comparable  single  girl . 
For  example,  about  94  percent  of  women 
divorced  at  age  30  will  remarry  in  time. 

Both  of  these  reports  appeared  in  the 
recently  published  book,  Kinship  and 
Family  Organization,  edited  by  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Karber,  University  of  Illinois. 

Q:  Do  young  Bouples  today  expect 
fniarx'ial  help  from  their  parents? 
A:  An  eminent  Hociologist,  Dr.  Marvin 
SuHsman  of  Western  Hes<'rvc  University, 
HayH  that  patterrm  are  chunning  in  this 
country,  and  that,  whether  or  not  newly- 


weds  ask  for  assistance,  most  parents 
want  to  give  it,  and  do.  Dr.  Sussman 
credits  American  affluence,  and  the 
newly-found  health,  leisure  and  security 
of  the  middle-aged.  Most  men  achieve 
their  top  earnings  between  the  ages  of  45 
and  64.  Yet  the  last  child  is  usually  mar- 
ried when  the  father  is  about  TiO,  and  the 
mother  in  her  late  40's.  Typically,  the 
older  couple's  home  is  then  paid  for,  and 
other  major  expenditures  are  at  a  mini- 
mum. They  enjoy  using  their  extra 
money  to  help  "maintain  or  raise  the 
status  position"  of  their  married  chil- 
dren. As  one  very  typical  young  grand- 
mother remarked  to  Dr.  Sussman,  when 
he  interviewed  a  large  number  of  families 
in  New  Haven  and  Cleveland,  "My  hus- 
band feels  they  ought  to  have  a  good 
start  and  not  to  struggle  as  we  had  to." 

In  most  families  a  "good  start"  does 
not  mean  a  regular  allowance  or  income 
supplement.  That  would  be  humiliating 
to  the  young  couple.  Instead,  a  substan- 
tial gift  is  given  at  the  time  of  marriage 
or  during  the  first  year.  This  is  intended 
for  a  specific  purpose,  such  as  a  honey- 
moon, a  car,  or  the  down  payment  on  a 
house.  Substantial  gifts  keep  coming— at 
birthdays,  at  anniversaries,  and  at  the 
birth  of  a  baby.  In  addition,  parents  may 
assist  with  special  needs,  such  as  furni- 
ture, household  equipment,  or  vacations. 
Besides  all  these  outright  gifts,  most  of 
the  parents  Dr.  Sussman  interviewed 
had,  at  some  time,  provided  a  married 
child  with  a  sizable  interest-free  loan. 

Q:  When  my  husband  had  a  heart  attack 
on  a  crowded  downtown  street,  it  was 
some  minutes  before  anyone  came  to  his 
assistance.  How  do  psychologists  explain 
such  indifference? 

A:  Oddly  enough,  your  husband  might 
have  been  better  off  if  there  had  been 
only  one  passerby,  instead  of  many.  In 
an  emergency,  a  person  is  much  more 
likely  to  take  prompt  action  if  he  is  the 
only  one  who  can.  When  there  is  a  crowd, 
responsibility  gets  diffused,  perhaps  be- 
cause people  hesitate  to  appear  foolish  or 
nosy. 

As  psychologists  John  Darley  of  New 
York  University  and  Bibb  Latane  of 
Columbia  demonstrated  recently,  these 
truths  apply  about  equally  to  other  peo- 
ple's emergencies  and  to  our  own.  In  one 
set  of  experiments,  Dr.  Darley  and  Dr. 
Latane  exposed  their  subjects  to  a  "cry 
for  help"  from  someone  else  who  ap- 
peared to  be  in  serious  trouble.  It  was 
answered  more  promptly  when  only  one 
person  heard  the  cry  than  when  several 
did.  In  another  set  of  experiments,  stu- 
dents were  asked  to  fill  out  question- 
naires in  a  room  that  appeared  to  be  on 
fire.  (Acrid  smoke  was  being  piped  into 
the  room  through  a  vent  in  the  wall,  and 
within  six  minutes  it  got  so  bad  that  stu- 
dents could  barely  see  the  papers  they 
were  writing  on.)  When  a  student  was 
being  tested  alone,  he  usually  got  up 
promptly  and  left  the  room  to  report  the 
smoke. 

When  they  were  tested  in  groups  of 
three,  only  one  student  out  of  the  en- 
lire  group  reported  the  smoke.  All  the 
others  continued  trying  to  write  until  the 
psychologists  came  and  led  them  out. 
A|)parently  no  one  wanted  his  fellow  st  u- 
detits  to  think  he  was  the  sort  who  loses 
his  cool.  END 
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\buVe  twice  as  confident  with  new 

LW  Harper  Cocktails 


instant  prepared  cocktails 
made  with  world  famous 

I.W.  HARPER 
GRUZAN  RUM 
PLYMOUTH  GIN 


You  know  you're  getting  the  ht'st  when  you  select  these  pre- 
pared cocktails.  The  name  on  the  label  is  your  promise  of 
quality.  For  the  first  time,  I.W.  Harper  gives  a  Bourbon 
Whisky  Sour  genuine  Kentucky  Bourbon  flavor  and  makes  a 
great  Kentucky  Bourbon  Manhattan.  And  here's  news  for 


Martini  and  Dai(]uiri  lovers:  For  the  driest  Martini  you'll 
ever  enjoy,  try  the  only  Martini  Cocktail  made  with 
Imported  Plymouth  Gin. Our  Imported  Cruzan  Rum  Daicjuiri 
brings  home  the  true  spirit  ot  the  Islands.  So  keep  a  closet 
full  of  (juality  handy  —  it's  the  best  way  to  say  "Welcome". 


MANHATTAN,  DAIQUrRI,  WHISKY  SOUR,  62.5  PROOF;  MARTINI,  72.5  PROOF  ©  SCH  EN  LEY  DISTILLERS  COMPANY,  N.Y.C. 


It's  Easy .  .  .  It's  Special  .  .  .  It's  French! 

By  SUSAN  SUTHEIM 


Do  French  people  really  eat  elaborate,  29- 
ingredients-in-every-sauce  type  food  ?  Some- 
times, on  birthdays  and  partydays,  perhaps, 
but  not  as  daily  fare.  French  house- 
wives don't  have  any  more  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  fuss  for  hours  in  the  kitchen  than  we 


do.  So  French  family  cooking  is  quite  sim- 
ple. But  it's  not  plain:  it's  full  of  touches  of 
flavoring  that  take  only  seconds  to  add  and 
that  make  each  dish  a  little  different,  a  lit- 
tle special. 

Here  are  some  outstanding  French  main 


dishes.  None  of  them  requires  any  difficult, 
complicated  techniques;  none  of  them  takes 
more  than  a  half  hour  of  pay-attention-to- 
the-pot  time.  Easy  enough  to  make  for 
ordinary  meals,  yet  they  taste  special 
enough  to  serve  as  holiday  or  party  fare. 

COTELETTES  DE  PORC  CHALLONAIS 
(Pork  Chops  with  White  Wine  Sauce) 

Plain  fried  pork  chops  with  an  unusual 


For  instant  heat  control...  low  cost,  too, 

COOK  with  gas  0% 


-,v>  Blue  Star  Homes 
I  feature  gas  cooking 


^^^H  /■.,.,/,.  /,„    „,„/  /:/r,  1,1,  r„m/,„„u 
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gravy— made  from  dry  whi 
wine,  flavored  with  tomato' 
paste  and  a  touch  of  mustard. 
Every  bit  as  simple  as  making 
any  other  kind  of  pan  gravy. 
Start-to-finish  time  is  under  30 
minutes. 

6  loin  pork  chops  iVz-V*  in. 

thick) 
V/z  tsp.  salt 
Va  tsp.  pepper 
Va  cup  flour 

V2  cup  butter  or  margarine 

Vz  cup  dry  white  wine 

2  Tb.  tomato  paste 

1  tsp.  prepared  hot  mustard 

Sprinkle  6  loin  pork  chops  wit  h 

1  '2  teaspoons  salt  and  J4  tea- 
spoon pepper,  and  dust  them 
lightly  with  I4  cup  flour.  In  a 
heavy  skillet,  saute  them  in  '  ■> 
cup  butter  or  margarine,  over 
medium  heat,  8-10  minutes  per 
side  or  until  done.  Remove 
meat  to  a  heated  platter  and 
keep  warm.  Drain  off  pan 
drippings  and  reserve. 

Pour  '  2  cup  dry  white  wine 
into  the  hot  skillet;  stir  and 
scrape  %ngorously  until  the 
crisp  bits  and  pieces  are  dis- 
solved. Stir  in  2  tablespoons 
tomato  paste  and  1  teaspoon 
prepared  hot  mustard.  Simmer 
sauce  about  5  minutes,  until 
slightly  thickened.  Add  about 

2  tablespoons  of  reserved  pan 
drippings  and  stir  to  blend. 
Pour  sauce  over  pork  chops 
and  serve.  Serves  6. 


STEAK  MACONNAIS 
(Marinated  Steak) 

The  marinade  is  used  to 
make  a  sauce  for  the  steak.  If 
you  have  any  doubts  about  the 
tenderness  of  your  meat, 
sprinkle  it  with  1 }  2  teaspoons 
of  instant  tenderizer,  following 
the  directions  on  the  label, 
before  you  begin. 

3  lb.  boneless  sirloin  steak 

(about  Vi  in.  thick) 
IV2  tsp.  salt 
Va  tsp.  pepper 
Vz  cup  dry  red  wine 
2  Tb.  salad  oil 
2  Tb.  olive  oil 
2  Tb.  butter  or  margarine 
Vs  tsp.  garlic  powder 
2  Tb.  chopped  parsley 

Rub  a  3-lb.  boneless  sirloin 
steak  with  1 '  ■>  teaspoons  salt 
and  K  teaspoon  pepper.  Mar- 
inate it  1-3  hours  in  a  mixture 
of  ^2  cup  dry  red  wine,  2 
tablespoons  salad  oil  and  2 
tablespoons  olive  oil,  turning 
frequently. 

Remove  steak  from  mari- 
nade and  pat  dry  with  paper 
towels.  Save  the  marinade.  In 
a  heavy  skillet,  over  high  heat , 
saute  the  steak  in  2  table- 
spoons butter  or  margarine 
4-7  minutes  per  side,  depend- 
ing on  degree  of  doneness  de- 
sired. Remove  steak  to  a 
heated  platter  and  keep  warm. 

Add  the  marinade  and 
teaspoon  garlic  powder  to  the 
hot  skillet.  Reduce  heat  to 
medium,  and  stir  until  mari- 
nade is  well  blended  with  pan 
juices.  Stir  in  2  tablespoons 
chopped  parsley.  Pour  sauce 
over  steak  and  serve.  Serve  with 
pomnu'H  dr  Icrre  iillu  nwlten  { shoe- 
Htring  potaloi'H)  and  pcliln  poix 
(small  green  peas).  Serve.i  6. 


BOEUF  MIROTON 

(Sliced  Beef  in  Onion  Sauce) 

Reheating  left-over  beef  is  difficult: 
it  dries  out  quickly,  and  sometimes  loses 
its  good,  beefy  flavor.  Solution:  reheat 
it  in  a  savory,  simple-to-make  sauce, 
which  keeps  it  moist  and  improves  the 
flavor,  too.  If  you  don't  have  left-over 
beef  on  hand,  you  can  use  delicatessen 
roast  beef.  Start-to-finish  time  is  30 
minutes. 


4-6  large  slices 
left-over  roast 
beef  (about 
Vi-V4  in.  thick) 

2  small  onions. 


1  (10y4-oz.)  can 
beef  broth  or 
bouillon 
Vj  tsp.  salt 
V*  tsp.  pepper 


coarsely  chopped  2  Tb.  red  wine 

2  Tb.  butter  or  vinegar 

margarine  1  Tb.  chopped 

2  Tb.  flour  parsley 


In  a  large  skillet,  saute  2  small  chopped 
onions  in  2  tablespoons  butter  or  mar- 
garine until  soft  and  transparent. 
Remove  from  heat.  Sprinkle  with 
2  tablespoons  flour.  Stirring  all  the 
time,  slowly  pour  in  a  10^-oz.  can 
beef  broth  or  bouillon.  Heat  gently 
to  the  boiling  point,  stirring  frequent- 
ly. Add  'j  teaspoon  salt,  '4  tea- 
spoon pepper  and  2  tablespoons  red 
wine  vinegar.  Cover  and  let  simmer 
10  minutes. 

If  sauce  seems  too  thick,  add  1  2 
tablespoons  water  or  dry  red  wine. 
Place  4-6  large  slices  left-over  roast  beef 
in  the  sauce,  turning  them  to  coat  them 
thoroughly.  Cover  and  simmer  3  to  5 
minutes.  Sprinkle  with  1  tablespoon 
chopped  parsley  just  before  serving. 
Serves  4-6. 


VEAU  MARENGO 
(Veal  Marengo) 

Secret  of  this  dish  is  patience:  the 
veal  should  be  browned  very  slowly, 
very  thoroughly.  Once  that's  done,  it 
practically  cooks  itself.  Results  are  more 
than  worth  it — one  of  the  most  subtle, 
succulent,  magnificent  veal  dishes  ever 
invented. 

V*  cup  olive  oil  1  (lOVj-oz.)  can 

2V2  lb.  veal  shoul-        chicken  broth 
der,  cut  in  2  Tb.  butter  or 

2-in.  cubes  margarine 

1  tsp.  salt  (optional) 

4  medium  onions,      V2  lb.  fresh  mush- 
chopped  rooms,  sliced, 

2  cloves  garlic,  about  2  cups 
finely  chopped  (optional) 

V2  cup  tomato  2  Tb.  chopped 

paste  parsley 
Vz  cup  dry  white 

wine 

In  a  large  heavy  skillet,  gently  heat  2 
tablespoons  olive  oil.  Slouiy  brown  2^  > 
lb.  veal  shoulder,  cut  in  2-in.  cubes,  in 
the  hot  oil.  Sprinkle  with  1  teaspoon 
salt.  Add  more  oil  as  needed,  up  to  H 
cup  total,  but  use  as  little  as  possible. 

When  the  veal  is  well-browned,  add 
4  medium  onions,  chopped,  and  2  cloves 
garlic,  finely  chopped.  Saute  5-6  min- 
utes, until  onions  and  garlic  are  shiny. 
Stir  in  '  ■>  cup  tomato  paste,  '  •>  cup  dry 
white  wine  and  1  ( 10  '  2-0Z.)  can  chicken 
broth.  Cover  tightly  and  simmer  very 
gently  for  l'  >-2  hours.  (The  meat  will 
be  almost  falling  apart,  and  the  sauce 
will  be  quite  thick.) 

If  desired,  just  before  serving  time 
saut^  '  2  lb.  fresh  mushrooms,  sliced,  in 
2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine,  and 
stir  them  into  the  veal.  Sprinkle  with 
2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley  just  be- 
fore serving.  Serves  6.  END 


How  does  she  know 

dad  wants  a 

Dremel  Shoe  Polisher? 

Feminine  Intuition. 

Girls  just  know  a  Dremel  is  a  gift 
that's  sure  to  please  because  it  makes  shoe 
grooming  so  simple.  And  easy.  And 
trouble-free  (forget  about  brushes  and 
polishing  cloths).  Just  the  press  of  a 
button  and  two  big  fluffy  bonnets  buff  up 
a  mirror-like  shine  in  seconds.  You'll  never 
see  dad  down  on  his  knees  again, 
shining  shoes  the  old  fashioned  way! 

And  selecting  a  Dremel  Electric 
Shoe  Polisher  for  the  man  in  your  life 
is  easy,  with  a  choice  of  three  superbly 
crafted  models  in  gleaming  chrome. 
Look  for  them  at  fine  department  and 
men's  stores  everywhere.  He'll  want  one 
for  the  office, too. 

DriBil  Mfe.  Ci.,  Dept.  1E-L,  laciic,  fflsciisii 


The  Aristocrat 

deluxe  shoe  polisher  with 
convenient  support  handle. 

$39.9S 


The  Executive 

complete  shoe  polisher- 
brooming  kit  with  drawer 
and  polish.  $35.00 


The  Diplomat 

new  sleek  swept-back  de- 
sign. Powerful.  Portable. 

t29.95 


brand  new 
and  it^s 
good  for  you, 
too! 


THAT'S 
RIGHT! 
NEW  Cream 
of  Oats  is 
extra  blessed 

with  good-     

ness  and  ^'^■fcii^^^^^ 

nourishment.  It  provides  the  high- 
protein  food  value  of  tiny,  tender 
oat  flakes,  plus  the  exciting  flavor 
of  added  wheat  germ.  That's  why 
Cream  of  Oats  is  the  happiest  blend 
of  good  eating  and  natural  nourish- 
ment you  will  find  on  your  grocery 
shelf. 

So  why  don't  you  join  the  Cream  of 
Oats  lovers  who  are  making  a  habit 
of  enjoying  this  deliciously,  delight- 
fully different  hot  cereal  every  day? 
Start  tomorrow! 


BARGAIN  OFFER! 
TEFLON  COATED 
REGAL  WARE  COOKIE  SHEET 

Jusi  send  S2.00  in  cash,  check,  or  money 
order  and  a  Cream  of  Oats  box  top  to; 
TEFLON  COOKir  SHEET  OFrER, 
P.O.  Box  395,  Kcwaskum.  Wisconsin 
51040,  Allow  three  to  four  weeks  for 
delivery.  OfTcr  void  where  taxed  or 
restricted. 
Expires  June 
30,  1967. 
U  S  A.  only. 
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My  Mother,  the  Big  Cheese 


My  mother  was  a  self-appointed.  It 
does  no  good  to  ask,  a  self-appointed 
what,  because  my  mother  was  a  self- 
appointed  everything. 

My  mother  was  a  self-appointed 
ankle-holder  when  a  boy  was  being 
lowered  down  the  sewer  to  fish  out  a  ball 
with  a  rake — usually  our  rake.  My 
mother  was  a  self-appointed  referee: 
"Hey,  two  on  one.  That's  no  fair."  And 
moderator  of  language:  "Whoa,  you  in 
the  red  sweater,  what  kind  of  talk  is 
that  supposed  to  be?"  My  mother  was 
a  self-appointed  director  of  traffic  safety 
and,  when  dusk  came,  if  some  passing 
car  had  not  yet  turned  on  its  headlights, 
my  mother  called  out  an  admonitory, 
"Lights,  there!" 

I  guess  my  mother's  heaviest  duties, 
however,  came  from  her  self-appoint- 
ment as  Private  Chapter  of  the  S.P.C.A. 
Not  that  she  ever  considered  her  work 
a  burden — as  why  would  she,  since  she 
had  loads  of  helpers  (starting  with  me), 
all  pressed  into  service  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  their  interests  or 
schedules.  Nothing  took  precedence  over 
this  responsibility.  We  could  be  hurry- 
ing to  church,  school  or  a  show,  but  if 
my  mother  spotted  a  lost  animal — "Ah, 
Hon,  look  at  that  poor  soul,  his  tail 
hanging  down  so.  He  can't  figure  out 
where  he  is.  Here,  boy.  .  .  ."  Then  back 
we  went,  coaxing  some  poor,  bedraggled 
animal  till  we  got  him  safely  behind  the 
gate  of  our  porch,  where  he  was  watered, 
fed  and  given  an  old  army  blanket. 
Then  began  the  vigil. 

Our  street  was  the  main  route  for 
three  schools,  and  from  dismissal  time 
until  it  grew  dark  I  had  porch  sentry 
duty,  calling  in  to  my  mother  as  dif- 
ferent groups  of  students  came  our  way. 
Her  approach  was  no-nonsense.  "Here 
you  go,  boys,  look  at  this  fellow.  I  bet 
you  know  where  he  lives."  I'd  be  stand- 
ing by  with  a  newly  cut  length  of  clothes- 
line so  the  volunteer  would  be  sure  of 
getting  his  precious  charge  to  its  destina- 
tion without  further  mishap. 

I  suppose,  considering  my  mother's 
forceful  personality  and  the  universal 
nature  of  boys,  it  isn't  too  surprising 
that  our  porch  graduated  as  many  dogs 
as  it  ever  admitted. 

Cats  we  found  more  independent,  and 
if  a  stray  came  around,  all  we  had  to  do 
was  leave  out  food.  Birds  were  some- 
thing else  again.  For  nine  months  of  the 
year  we  had  peace;  then  came  the  Spring 
Alert,  and  my  mother  was  out  hailing 
bread  trucks,  milkmen,  any  male  pas- 
sersby,  shamelessly  summoning  them  to 
climb  trees  to  return  fledglings  to  their 
nests.  If,  looking  from  a  window,  my 
mother  spotted  a  cat  stalking  some  flut- 
tering novice,  she  simply  pitched  out 
anything  at  hand  to  stave  off  disaster 
until  she  could  make  it  to  the  rescue. 
My  father's  cousin,  Charlie,  who  was 
policeman  on  our  beat,  was  treated  to  a 
lot  of  action,  and  one  spring  he  com- 
plained, "Kate,  I  don't  know  who  gives 
memoretrouble  you  or  The  Killarney." 
The  Killarney  was  a  low  neighborhood 
bar,  infamouH  for  itH  raids  and  rioting. 

I  HUpposc  it  wfjuld  have  been  all  right 
with  mi-  if  my  mother  had  had  to  be  in 
there,  always  running  the  show,  if  only 
I  hadn't  been  afwiKncd  the  rule  of 


By  JEANMARIE  COOGAN 

"strong  right  arm."  Because  strong  is 
one  thing  I  was  not — not  on  all  these 
activities,  anyway— and  once,  when  she 
had  appointed  herself  to  some  new 
responsibility,  I  complained,  "Mother, 
why  does  it  always  have  to  be  you?" 
My  mother  gave  a  "some  have  it,  some 
don't"  shrug  and  said  resignedly,  "Just 
born  to  be  the  Big  Cheese,  I  guess." 

Certainly  there  were  few  things  she 
considered  out  of  her  ken.  Prevarica- 
tion, I  know,  wasn't  one  of  them.  Once, 
when  we  were  hurrying  along  Market 
Street  on  a  shopping  tour,  my  mother 
stopped  abruptly  and  looked  back. 
Leaning  against  a  building,  white-faced 
and  sick,  was  Lucille  McCusker,  a  girl 
from  our  neighborhood.  My  mother 
went  over  to  her  and  asked,  "Lucille, 
what's  the  matter?" 


/ucille  swallowed  to  get  control  of  her 
voice.  "Oh,  Mrs.  Dunn,  I  have  an  inter- 
view for  a  job  in  this  building  in  ten 
minutes."  These  were  depression  times, 
and  it  was  an  unexpected  boon  for  a 
girl  to  get  an  interview — never  mind  the 
job— so  no  wonder  she  was  nervous. 

My  mother  took  her  hand.  "Now, 
Honey,  they're  people  just  like  you  and 
me  .  . ."  she  began,  but  Lucille,  shaking 
her  head  hopelessly,  broke  in. 

"I  got  here  too  early  ...  I  went  into 
the  drugstore  .  .  .  ordered  chocolate  ice 
cream  .  .  .  dipped  in  my  spoon,  a/id  it 
spurted."  She  opened  her  coat  and 
showed  us.  Her  white  blouse,  slightly 
worn  but  starched  and  pressed  to  a  fare- 
tliee-well,  had  a  fine  spray  of  chocolate 
spots  all  over  the  front. 

My  mother,  who  was  practically  rev- 
erent in  the  presence  of  good  ironing, 
closed  her  eyes  in  dismay,  but  only  for 
a  second.  "Look  here,  Lucille,"  she  said 
firmly,  "your  mother  needs  this  money, 
and  if  you  don't  go  for  this  interview, 
who  knows  when  you'll  get  another 
chance.  Everyone  knows  accidents  hap- 
pen; all  you  have  to  do  is  call  their  at- 
tention to  it  first.  Now  listen,  when 
you  get  in  there,"  and  here  my  mother's 
face  lighted  with  vivacity  and  charm 
as  she  played  the  part,  "you  say,  'I'll 
bet  you  never  interviewed  a  chocolate 
sundae  before'  and  .  .  ."  Lucille  let  out 
a  small  moan.  My  mother  stopped. 
"Oh,  no?  Well,  wait  a  minute."  She  re- 
considered briefly.  "All  right,  here's 
what  you  do,  you  go  in  and  say,"  and 
here  my  mother's  tone  became  very 
modest  and  reasonable,  "'I'd  like  to 
apologize  for  the  condition  of  my  blouse. 
A  few  minutes  ago,  a  little  boy  at  the 
lunch  counter  dropped  his  chocolate 
milk  and  sprayed  half  the  store.  It  was 
too  late  to  go  home  and  change;  I  hope 
you  won't  hold  it  against  me.'" 

"But,  but .  . ."  Lucille  began,  but  my 
mother,  looking  at  the  clock,  inter- 
rupted. 

"Look,  Lucille,  you've  only  got  a  few 
minutes  to  get  this  down ;  now  say  after 
me,  'I'd  like  to  apologize.  .  .  .'"  They 
practiced  for  a  few  minutes,  then  my 
mother  steered  Lucille  toward  the  door. 

I  wish  I  could  «ay  Lucille  got  the 
job  and  for  all  I  know  maybe  she  did 
but  I  don't  remember.  1  only  remember 
that  performance  in  which  my  m()th<T's 
strictly  take-charge  self  changed  into  a 
timid,  unHure  high-8chool  girl.  Lem  likely 


casting  you  couldn't  imagine  and,  young 
though  I  was,  I  knew  I  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  talent. 

One  afternoon  I  do  remember  perfectly, 
although  it  must  have  happened  some 
time  around  the  Lucille  McCusker  meet- 
ing, was  a  summer  picnic  we  had  with 
two  of  my  mother's  sisters  and  a  whole 
passel  of  cousins.  The  three  women, 
each  pushing  a  baby  carriage  (two  filled 
with  babies  and  the  third  with  the 
lunch),  herded  us  several  miles  through 
city  streets  until  we  came  to  the  park. 
Just  about  that  time,  the  sun  went  in 
and  by  the  time  we  got  deep  into  the 
park,  almost  in  view  of  the  picnic  grove, 
fat,  warm  drops  of  rain  were  pelting  us. 
We  ran  the  last  few  hundred  yards, 
stopping  only  to  pick  up  sandwiches 
and  toys  that  were  scattering  from  the 
baby  carriages.  Laughing  and  out  of 
breath,  we  started  to  reassemble  under 
the  trees  when  the  three  mothers  sud- 
denly turned  in  the  same  direction  and 
stood  perfectly  still. 


We 


Ve  children  turned  to  look,  and  it 
was  a  scene  right  from  the  Saturday- 
matinee  mystery  serial :  an  isolated  grove 
of  trees,  the  darkness  of  a  sudden  storm, 
flashes  of  lightning,  rolling  thunder— and 
a  great,  tattered  scarecrow  of  a  man 
shambling  toward  us. 

Instinctively,  my  two  aunts  reached 
out  and  drew  the  children  a  step  back- 
ward; instinctively,  my  mother  strode 
out  to  get  a  lead  on  the  situation;  just 
as  instinctively,  I  ran  after  her.  By  the 
time  I  reached  them,  the  man  was  going 
on  in  a  great  stream  of  unintelligible  lan- 
guage punctuated  with  jerky,  emphatic 
gestures,  and  my  mother  was  listening 
calmly  and  nodding  placatingly.  It 
didn't  take  much  to  realize  that  this 
terrifying-looking  man  was  in  fact  some 
poor,  harmless  creature  and  when  my 
mother  sent  me  back  to  get  him  a  lunch 
I  gave  him  double  everything.  He  stuffed 
it  in  his  pockets  as  though  it  were  only 
his  due  and  started  to  walk  away,  when 
he  turned  and,  still  talking  that  gib- 
berish, pointed  first  to  me,  then  to  the 
other  children,  then  to  the  sky.  My 
mother  nodded  in  complete  agreement. 
The  man  walked  out  to  the  clearing, 
cupped  his  hands  to  his  mouth  and 
made  some  shouting  address  to  the 
heavens,  ending  with  great  flagging 
gestures.  My  mother  said,  "I  think  he's 
telling  God  to  stop  the  rain  so  you  chil- 
dren can  have  a  nice  picnic." 

Within  the  second— and  this  is  the 
absolute  truth— the  rain  stopped.  The 
man  made  the  clasped-hands-over- 
the-head  gesture  of  victory  to  my  mother, 
who  returned  it,  and  then  he  disappeared 
into  the  grove. 

I  felt  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  that 
eerie  encounter  came  off  so  well  because 
my  mother  immediately  appreciated  the 
presence  of  another  Self-Appointee— 
and  what  a  superior  Self-Appointee!  I 
mean,  even  my  mother  had  never  felt 
called  upon  to  regulate  the  rain. 

Now,  whetiever  1  think  of  it,  1  some- 
limes  hope  we've  been  misled  about 
heaven  that  it  isn't  all  as  perfect  as 
it's  been  painted,  that  some  things  up 
there  n(>e(l  a  little  work,  a  little  experi- 
enced Hupervisioii.  I'd  want  my  mother 
to  be  happy.  END 
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Wowj  for  every  woman: 
the  I  second  I  deodorant 

you  may  need  every  day  whether 
you  know  it  or  not. 


'^orforms, 


the /internal /deodorant, 
kills  germs ...  stops  feminine 
odor  before  it  can  offend. 


It's  a  physiological  fact,  human 
beings  can  become  immune  to  their 
own  odors — odors  which  may  be  of- 
fensive to  others.  For  underarm 
odor,  most  fastidious  women  use  a 
deodorant  every  single  day. 

But  women  have  an  even  more 
serious  problem ...  daily  internal 
feminine  odor,  caused  by  internal 
germs.  For  this,  a  woman  needs  a 
second  deodorant. 

What  can  you  use?  Douching  is  a 
nuisance,  and  doctors  may  say  you 
shouldn't  douche  daily.  Now  thank 


goodness,  there's  something  easier, 
and  you  can  use  it  every  day — 
Norforms. " 

Norforms  is  a  tiny  suppository, 
the  size  of  your  fingertip.  Norforms 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  doc- 
tors. It's  as  easy  to  use  as  your 
underarm  deodorant .  .  .  and  just  as 
Wj^K/^^^  important. 
^^^^^^1^1  Here's  how  a  Nor- 
^^^^^^^^B  forms  works.  After 

^^^^^^^J^^  Here's  a  Norforms  .  .  . 
m^^^l^^        small  and  easy  to  use/ 


insertion,  it  spreads  a  powerful  ger- 
micidal film  that  kills  germs,  and  so 
stops  odor  internally  .  . .  before  it 
even  becomes  a  problem.  (And  Nor- 
forms is  so  safe,  it  won't  harm  deli- 
cate tissue.) 

Remember,  even  those  who  love 
you  most  may  hesitate  to  tell  you, 
so  protect  yourself.  Use  a  Norforms 
every  day.  You'll  feel  clean,  fresh, 
and  secure,  because  Norforms  stops 
feminine  odor  internally . . .  before  it 
can  offend. 

Norforms,  the  internal  deodorant. 


THE  NORWICH  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 


Add  just  the  right  note  to  the  festivities. 

Sprite.  Exuberant.  Switched  on.  Noisy, 
Like  nothing  you've  heard  before. 

Look  for  five,  easy-to-mix 
hoHday  punch  recipes  free 
in  cartons  of  Sprite. 

So  tart  and  tingling, 
we  just  couldn't  keep  it  quiet. 


Here's  a  punch  that  comes  in  loud  and  clear. 
"The  Madhouse": 

1  6-ounce  package  lime-flavored  gelatin 

2  cups  hot  water 

V2  to  1  cup  bottled  lime  juice 

2  12-ounce  cans  frozen  concentrate  for  limeade 

90  ounces  (9  10-ounce  bottles)  of  Sprite 

1  teaspoon  almond  extract 

Dissolve  gelatin  in  hot  water.  Then  stir  in  frozen 

concentrate  for  limeade.  Add  lime  juice. 

To  serve,  pour  into  bowl  over  1  V2  quarts  of  cracked  ice. 

Add  Sprite.  Makes  48  4-ounce  servings. 

If  you  like  a  little  more  spirit,  add  a  fifth  of  vodka. 


Mix  up  a  merry  olde  bowl 
with  tart,  tingling  Sprite* 


  FRENCH  CULINARY  ART 

Journal  Shopping  Center  ud  .Vt-m  ;xj;, ; 


(HRInTMVS      with      BMHltS  AND 

I '.  jlian  Ufku  by  Lippe  SU\^stii,  $5 
.  :  :  ^5  UsbCA,  from  Trim-A-Tnee  Sbop,  Lord 
X  .  J  .  Kiith  A\-c.  &  JSlh  Sc..  N.Y.C.  CrUii- 
^  .  .ofumCToal  papiCT-mAch^.  wfaicfa  you  may 
'  .  :ry  instcKl  at  making  ytmi  own^,  2  ItML. 
$  1  '5  >  I  Sj-50.  from  Amcncan  HandicTaft^ 
2v  \\  Mth  Si-.  N.V.C.  Uppei  ri«ht  Chnstnai 
chanJelKO:  Wrouchl-irao  coarmrt  pot  nek. 
18-in.  diam..  $10.  poMpaid  from  Sha-Wan-Guak 
Mt^alcn/-.  Inc..  Box  112.  \VaMai.  N.Y. 

(HKiNiMw   WITH  DAISIES-Pace  M. 

arttmt :  "White  Sunnower'* 
1  1   .  1?  -  V  5- T5  ca..  from 

(.  al>iuv'U  A.<::>_.  Southamp. 
U)o.  N.Y.  "Or.  an-canlwii* 
rare  laUJ  BJoomin^ 
dale's.  Lex.  .\\  <^  Blue  home- 

spon  cocloo  lt:\f...s«.  .i.am  .  $15;  match- 

ing mMim.  si  ea. :  and  white  wood  ism^siuts, 
♦-in.,  is.  I0  4  in  .  t-v-M);  12-in..  S4  ieach  with 
\t>ti\-e  candlelioideT^  from  Jemniah.  41  Job'* 
Lane.  Southampton.  N-Y.  Pac^  49— <Chnsuiiai 
acoocei:  .\ntique  Kreocfa  bracue  <amdU  t£omc9, 
$1«0  from  The  Window  Shoi>.  2.<S  E.  60th  Sc. 
N  \  «~   Miniatare  Italian  trAiir  by  Shiny 

$  '  SO  ■  *M  of  -<S  Ushta.  in  local  store*. 

.  .f  appraaimate  and  do  OCX  indttde  sup* 
..... .  -trees  unless  spccihcaUy  staled. 

GIFT  LIST  FOR  COOKS 

Pa«e  M  -  KOR  1>\  KN  TtXlKING:  P*mn  PM 

H..  :  '  ■  -    r-     Hrvr-.-      J.-.  C 


ItHh  St^ 
\  Bundt 


Pa*e  tt- 

Cast-irp- 


-  C 
\^-e.. 

-  srl 

;ioo, 

.  de 

.  C; 


I  lU   I  SI>1 -l-l  s- Mil  I  I ,  Mu     r— I»«e68. 

^  ••STanJ 
. . '     "  -  ^ '  ■  Pampered 
-   .  N.\  .C. 

,.  ber  Schlemner.  lU  E. 

'  -lit.  -SS  25:  La  Cuiainicre.  90J 

S  V  c 

t1     Bowl  and  Board.  II  Sl 

TS:  Pampered  Kitcben^ 
Bowl  and  Board. 

■S1.25:  Baxar  Fraacai^ 

t'oopef. 

\.  Off).  S1.2S:  BKxwnin«- 

h  St..  .N.Y-C. 


,<red 

-  $1 .  .Miln  Kambail.  41  \V. 


*$i  :  l*ami)er«d  Kiicbena. 

Ho.-uui. 


MORE  INDISPF.NS.VBIX  G.VDGETS— pace 

71  "S"  =      !  -    ;<-fe;  rubber 

■  '  Seabon. 

54  *lr».  •$!: 

I'.  ■■    St.  OSc: 

\'  ■  >    -  '  Pampered 

k  Bkufninsdale's: 
I'ltianiere:  small 
-jor.  7Sc:  Bloom- 
ii.i.;-!-^  >     .  .         .  -$10  50:  Pampered 

ICitchens.  set  o«  o  mfismrtmi  .ufis:  Fote>  ;  elec- 
tric ^xrtat  tmift:  Haimltoo  Bach:  p^'sJry 
ikofitr :  Mouli:  b*sUr:  Foley:  Kitikftn  Hoy. 
MJO:  Hammacher  Scfalemiiter.  i>uoa  chofi^ 
.\ndrock;<aaHc^r<ss:  Mirro:  muUra^ttt.  "$4.50: 
Bowl  aitd  Board :  <is(trw  n/w.  *<>:  Hammacher 
Schlemmer:  Mrarftx  >ort.  'tLMl.  and  plastic 
scraper.  "VSc:  La  Cuisinjere- 

HOW  TO  GET  .\  HEAD— paaeaSS-W.  GENE 
\  ^:    r    JRS.  — Two-ptece  black 

m  oo  bodice,  sties  4-14 
DePinna.  New  York 
1  L"RE— Vel\-et  smokinc 
ia^^c-.     .  ;.  pants,  sues  b-14.  $1^. 

White  Insh  linen  blouse  with  lace  iabot  acd 
nifBed  lace  at  slee>'es.  same  sites.  S40.  .At  Boo 
wit  Teller  \  ^  r  'W  !  .:  •  -^.r-ry-red 
pattemev^  "  !?in«. 

raffled  n.-  v.  all 

stores,  t  — 
Whitr.  1.  -     rr  ii«- 

ra«  stri;-  i  Taylor. 

NA'  C.  i  sor  Sakn. 

200  W  rctly  from 

Joseph  K.i  ^        .\  .       i;  .'.  St-.  N.Y.  1 

WH.\T  .\RE  VOL  DOING  NEW  YE.KR'S 

e\"e:-  — ru« -^^'-o;  '     k-.,-  .-.-*  for  claret 

yellow  bo  '         Sergdorf  at 

Beigiluif  Giddinss 
Jenny.  C  California 

and  Ne%j-.  :.  ^  -  -  '■.-:booy 
Muto  for  Dt\ O.NSHiKh  .  .  -:ped 
caftan:  Lord  4  Taylor.  Neu  .*-ard 
&  Lothrop.  Waf^on^toci.  D.C  -^ain. 
California  and  Ne^-ada.  Lo  rWtX 
P-\RNES  gra\  lace  wool  k.ii::  Lord  4l  Taylor. 
New  York:  Htxoos  Srores.  Milwaukee:  Joseph 
Magnin.  California  and  Ne\TKia.  Kasper  for 
JO.XN  LESLIE  sleeveless  striped  caftan:  Saks 
Fifth  -A^-enue.  all  stores;  Ricb'^  .\tlanta-  Edie 
Gladstone  for  DEEBS  9tl\-er  skimmer:  Bonwit 
TelieT.  New  York:  Gnldincs  Jennv.  Cinciimati; 
Higbees,  Clev-eland.  Shannon  Rot*ger3  for 
JERRY  S1LVER-\1.\N  gteen  .\-Une  dress: 
Saks  Fifth  .\%-enae.  all  stores;  Rich's.  .Atlanta. 

*EJ.  \ou:  PitidtKts  bearing  a  fomifiar  trade- 
mark may  be  fooi»d  in  your  local  shops.  Spe- 
cialty items  may  be  ordered  by  mail  from  ad- 
dresses given-  Prices  marked  *  indode  prepaid 
postage-  New  York  City  and  State  residents 
pleaae  add  sales  tax. 


CHOCOLATE  PECAN  SQUARES 
(AMERICAN) 

1  square  (1  ounce)  unsweetened 
chocolate 

V*  cup  {'  2  stick)  butter 

2  large  eggs 
1  cup  sugar 

14  teaspoon  salt 

I'j  teaspoons  vanilla  extract 

V«  cup  milk 

1  cup  sifted  cake  flour 

1  cup  pecans,  chopped  Fine 

Melt  the  chocolate  and  butter  together 
OYer  hot  water  (not  boUing^.  Mix  well. 
Beat  the  eggs  until  light  and  lemon- 
colored,  then  gradually  beat  in  the  sugar. 
Stir  in  the  salt,  vanilla  extract  and 
mDk.  Gradually  add  flour.  Add  melted 
chocolate  and  butter.  Stir  in  pecans. 
Line  a  buttered  &-by-&-by-2-inch  pan 
with  wa.xed  paper  cut  to  fit  and  lightly 
buttered.  Pour  in  the  batter.  Bake  in  a 
preheated  moderate  oven  ^SoO" '  30  min- 
utes, or  until  a  toothpick  inserted  in  the 
center  comes  out  clean.  Cool  in  the  pian. 
Cut  the  cake  into  1 '  j-inch  squares  before 
remo\-ing  from  the  pan.  Store  in  a  tightly 
covered  container.  Makes  25  squares. 

APRICOT  DAINTIES  (Beignets  d'Abricots) 

These  dainty  little  cookies  will  keep  for 
weeks  if  stored  in  a  cool  place  in  tightly 
covered  containers. 

^  cup  finely  ground  blanched  almonds 

cup  sugar 
%  cup  sifted  all-purpose  flour 

3  egg  whites 

teaspoon  vanilla  extract 
V*  teaspoon  almond  extract 
Confectioners'  sugar 
Apricot  jam 

Combine  the  first  3  ingredients  and  set 
aside.  Beat  the  egg  whites  imtil  they 
stand  in  soft  stiff  peaks.  Carefully  fold 
in  the  almond-sugar  mixture,  along  with 
the  vanilla  and  almond  extract.  Using  a 
teaspoon,  or  a  pastrj-  bag  fitted  with  a 
'  .-inch  plain  nozzle,  drop  small  moimds 
of  the  mLxture  on  a  buttered  and  lightly 
floured  baking  sheet.  Sprinkle  confec- 
tioners' sugar  over  each  and  bake  in  a 
preheated  moderate  oven  ^350^  F.  l  S  to 
10  minutes.  Cool  on  the  baking  sheet 
for  about  1  minute,  and  transfer  to  a 
cooling  rack.  If  the  ctxikies  cool  before 
you  can  remove  them  from  the  baking 
sheet,  return  them  to  the  oven  for  about 
}  2  minute.  Put  cookies  together  in  pairs 
with  apricot  jam  spread  between  them. 
Makes  approximately  2 '  2  dozen. 

ALMOND  WAFERS 

Va  teaspoon  salt 

5  large  egg  whites 

^  cup  sifted  confectioners'  sugar 
cup  sifted  all-purpose  flour 

6  tablespoons  butter,  melted 

2  tablespoons  milk 

1  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 

4  tablespoons  almond  paste 

Vz  cup  blanched  slivered  almonds 

Combine  the  first  3  ingredients  and  beat 
until  the  mixture  is  very  light.  Stir  in 
the  flour,  butter  and  milk.  Add  the 
vanilla  e.xtract  and  almond  paste,  and 
beat  until  batter  is  smooth.  Stir  in  the 
almonds.  Drop  the  batter  from  a  tea- 
spoon onto  lightly  buttered  cookie 
sheets,  allowing  2  inches  space  between 
wafers  for  spreading.  Bake  in  a  pre- 
heated ver\-  hot  oven  1.450"  F. '  5  min- 
utes, watching  closely  to  prevent  burn- 
ing. Remove  from  oven  and  allow  wafers 
to  stand  on  the  cookie  sheets  about  ^  2 
minute,  then  remove  to  racks  to  finish 
cooling.  Store  in  tightly  closed  jars  or 
tin  boxes.  Makes  appro.ximately  2  dozen. 

DELICES  WITH  JgltY 

^  cup  (1*  2  sticks)  softened  butter 
%  cup  finely  ground  almonds  or 
hazelnuts 


This  year 
celebrate 
Christmas 
with  us. 


At  Shiny  Brite,  it's  Christmas 
365  days  of  the  year.  And  v^e  make 
the  most  of  it.  To  help  you  get 
ready.  We've  searched  out 
everything  to  make  this  Christmas 
just  a  little  more  magical  than  last. 
And  we  did  it  all  for  home  and 
family.  Yours. 

We  found  Bavarian  craftsmen 
who  still  paint  Christmas  ornaments 
by  hand. 


We  consulted  a  high  fashion 
couturier.  And  came  away  with  a 
whole  new  kind  of  ornament— color 
coordinated  to  make  Christmas  ever 
so  much  more  fashionable  for  you. 

While  we  were  at  it,  we  dreamed 
up  Christmas  trees  Christmasy 
enough  to  be  real.  Angels  and 
cherubs.  Wreaths  and  garlands. 
The  holly  and  the  ivy. 
And  lots  more. 

We're  all  ready  to  help  you 
celebrate  Christmas  with  all  the 
trimmings.  So  won't  you  accept  our 
invitation? 

Shiny  BRite 

Loc*  'or  Sh^ny  Srite  »'at  srr*es  e.'e-j  A-e-e. 


s:i9<i6  Max  Eckardt  S:  Sons 


hi  cup  sugar 

1*2  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 
Jelly  or  apricot  jam 

Combine  the  butter  and  nuts.  Gradually 
add  the  sugar  and  flour  and  mix  the 
dough  imtil  it  is  smooth.  Chill  the 
dough,  if  necessarj-,  imtil  it  can  be 
rolled.  Roll  on  a  lightly  floured  board  to 
1  s-inch  thickness.  Cut  into  round  cook- 
ies with  a  scalloped  2-inch  cookie 
cutter.  Cut  a  34-inch  hole  in  the  center 
of  half  of  the  cookies.  Save  the  centers. 


roll  out  again  to  ig-inch  thickness,  and 
cut  out  additional  cookies,  making  holes 
in  half  of  them,  vmtil  all  the  dough  has 
been  used.  Place  the  cookies  on  a  lightly 
greased  cookie  sheet  and  bake  in  a  pre- 
heated moderate  oven  (.350"  F.^  7  to  8 
minutes,  or  imtil  they  are  golden  brown. 
Cool  on  cooling  racks.  Spread  the  solid 
cookies  with  jelly  or  apricot  jam,  and 
cover  them  with  those  that  have  holes  in 
them.  Makes  approximately  2 '  2  dozen 
cookies.  'continued 
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ifted 


Stools  make  iconderful  gifts  .  .  .  and  Cosco  makes  iconderful  stools! 
y'earh-  ticentv  different  models,  all  strikingly  styled  and  sturdily 
constructed,  icith  icashable.  icearable  surfaces  in  a  feast  of  colors! 


ir  a  21'  t^L 


143-l>  RenhiBS  SoaL  West 
lack.  Faaa  csshiaaed  seat 
3r  hijik.  Lsn  tea  tltJI*. 


steys.  less  to  tHJf.         aratvairitr.lesslkgB  S7.W. 

Gifted  Givers  Give  COSCO 


FRENCH  ;  ..f 

CHCXXJLATE  V/AFERS  (CHOCOLATINES) 

1%  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 
%  cup  cocoa 

1^  teaspoons  double-acting  baking 

powder 
%  teaspoon  salt 
1^  cap  sugar 

-i  cup  (1-2  sticks)  soft  butter 
1  tablespoon  rum 
1  egg 

Sifi  ':-ze:ier  "he  Srsi  4  ingrtdien  j  and 
set  them  aside.  GraduaDy  blaid  the 
sugar  with  the  butto-.  Beat  in  the  mm 
and  the  egg.  Stir  in  the  dry  mixture  and 
max  wciL  Chill  the  dough  until  it  is  stiff 
enough  to  handle.  RoU  dough  to  >-^inc-h 
thickneae  on  a  lightly  floured  board,  and 
shape  the  eoc^des  with  a  2-incfa  cookie 
cutter  dipped  in  flour.  Place  cm  un- 
greased  eodde  siieetB.  Or,  if  desired, 
shape  the  dough  into  J-i-inch  balls, 
place  CD  ungreased  cookie  sheets,  and 
flatten  to  }'g-ineh  thickness  with  a  gjaas 
covered  with  a  damp  doth.  Bake  coddes 
in  a  pre-heaxed  hot  oven  '400"^  F.)  for 
8  minutes.  Makes  approximately  3 
dozen  cookies. 

PALAIS  DE  DAME 

V4  cup  dried  currants 

1  tab'e-: 

V4  " 
6  U 
1  la- 

Stir 

creamy. 
Bea-  ' 
run 
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')  softened  btitter 

t 

sugar 

'-purpos*  'tour 


or  until  cookies  have  browned  ligr.:.y 
around  the  edges.  Transfer  tibe  co>:k:es 
to  cooUng  racks  and  when  odd,  s^  .-e 
than  in  a  ti^itly  closed  contair.e.-. 
Mal^  2  dozen  cookks. 

MACAROON  BUTTER-CREAM 
SANDWICHES 

1-2  cups  peeled  almonds 

1-2  cups  fine  granulated  sugar 

2  egg  whites 

Butter-Cream  Filling  and  Frosting  (see 
recipe,  next  page) 

Blanch  the  almonds  and  dry  with  paper 
tow^  Put  than  throu^  a  food  dioppo' 
twice:,  using  the  finest  blade;  add  the 
sugar  while  grinding  the  almonds  the 
seecmd  time.  \Ed.  note — Tou  could  use  a 
blender  to  chop  the  almonds.]  Add  the 
egg  whites  and  graduaUy  work  the  mix- 
ture to  a  smooth  paste.  Drop  fnun  a 
teaspoon  or  force  through  a  pastry  bag 
fitted  with  a  fluted  nozzle  onto  brown 
paper,  allowing  2  inches  between  mac- 
aroons. Bake  in  a  preheated  dow  oroi 
(32-5~  F.  1 30  minutes,  or  untfl  they  begin 
to  turn  golden.  Remove  from  the  paper 
and  cooL  Mix  Butter-Cream  Filling  and 
Frosting  (see  recipe  on  next  pagey  with 
any  desired  flavoring — vanilla,  kiisch, 
Cointreau,  rum,  etc — and  spread  it 
between  two  macaroons  in  sandwich 
fashion.  [Ed.  note:  If  desired,  pipe  edges 
with  rosettes  of  frosting.]  Store  in  a  cool 
place  in  a  tightly  covered  container. 
Makes  approximately  1 M  dozen. 

BROWN  SUGAR  NUGGETS 

1  cup  (2  sticks)  softened  butter 
'  i  cup  light  brown  sugar 

;  teaspoon  salt 

2  'f-^jspoons  yanilla  extract 

y     '.jps  sifted  all-purpose  flour 
■      fineljr  chopped  almonds. 

>-  -.ztlnuXs,  or  pecans 
Confectioners'  sugar,  granulated  sugar, 

or  s«mis«reet  chocolate 


Stir  the  softened  butter  until  it  is  fluffy, 
tihen  blend  in  the  brown  sugar,  salt  and 
vanilla  extract.  GraduaUy  stir  in  the 
flour  and  nuts,  mixing  wdl  after  each 
additi<m.  ChiU  the  dough  2  hours,  or 
untfl  it  is  stiff  enough  to  handle.  Shape 
into  balls,  crescents,  or  1-indi  nuggets. 
Place  OD  ungreased  cookie  sheets.  Bake 
in  a  prdieated  moderate  oven  (350°  F. 
12  to  1-5  minutes,  or  tmtfl  very  li^tly 
browned.  Cod  on  eo(4ing  racks.  RoU  ir. 
sifted  confecti<ners'  sugar  or  granulate! 
sugar,  or  frost  with  melted  semisweet 
dioodate.  Makes  approximatdy  5  dozen 
cofddes. 

ALMOND  PRETZELS 

1  cup  (2  sticks)  softened  butter 
1  cup  sugar 

1  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 
3  large  egg  yolks 

1  cup  ground  unblanched  almonds 
■J.  teaspoon  almond  extract 
About  2-2  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 
Confectioners'  sugar 

Stir  die  butter  untfl  it  is  creamy.  Grad- 
uaUy add  the  sugar  and  lonon  rind, 
beating  wdl  after  each  additi<m.  Beat 
in  the  egg  yolks,  cme  at  a  time.  Add  the 
ahnoods  and  almond  extract  and  mix 
wdL  GraduaDy  stir  in  the  floor,  veaag 
only  enoi^  to  make  a  satt  stiff  dough. 
Cfaifl  untfl  rfnngh  can  be  handled,  2  to 
3  hours.  Shape  the  dou^  into  Iraig,  thin 
rolls,  the  diaroeter  of  a  pencfl.  Cut  them 
into  3-  or  4-incfa  lengths  and  shape  th«n 
into  prdzds  or  figure  8's.  Race  the 
pr^tzids  on  a  greased  baking  sheet  and 
bake  in  a  i»idieated  moderate  oven 
(350°  F. )  about  8  minutes,  or  untfl  lighdy 
browned.  Remove  the  pretzds  fnxn  the 
baking  shert  and  while  th^  are  stiU 
warm,  roll  them  in  safted  confecticmers' 
si^ar.  Or,  if  desired,  frost  than  with 
Fondant  Cake  Iring  or  plain  Fondant 


(see  redpes,  next  page).  Makes  approxi- 
mately 3  dozen  .\lmond  Pretzels.  • 

PINEAPPLE  PASTRIES 

C  "       ■    astr;."  into  ovals  1  '2  inches 
-  inch  wide.  [Ed.  note — For 
s  -rase,  we  cut  the  puff  pastry 

1  (10-oz.  i  package  frozen 
=,  thawed— 2  ovals  from 
-ed-out  shell.  The>'  are 
"h  or  without  the 
-  are  pictured  with- 
out.) fiiit>-  ."-eased  baking 
sheets,  prl  -  'isW  with  a 
fork,  and  :  lot  oven 
(425=  F.  -  I  golden 
brown.  Tr  i  a  cooling 
rack.  Wr.i  marinate 
wedge-  Jieapple  in  kirsch 
for  ar  drain,  and  place 
a  ve-:.  ny  ovaL  Ice  with 
Kirscr.-..^  .  r.  .  _iant  Idng  (see  rec- 
ipe j.  Decorate,  if  desired,  with  gjaceed 
chories  and  pistachu>  nuts,  or  with 
a  Uttle  dioc(4ate  Fcmdant  (recipe  next 
page).  The  pastry  ovals  may  be  stored 
in  tightly  covered  containers  and  deco- 
rated when  needed.  Allow  2  per  serving. 

JAPANESE  FANCIES  (JAPONAIS) 

V*  teaspoon  salt 
5  large  egg  whites 
hi  teaspoon  lemon  juice 
1  cup  sugar 

1-/2  teaspoons  vanilla  extract 

cup  ground  pistachio  nuts 
Praline  Butter-Cream  Filling  and 

Frosting  (see  Ed.  note,  next  page) 
Fondant  (see  next  page) 
Pink  food  coloring 

Add  :he  sal:  to  the  egg  whites  and  beat 
unrri  foamy.  Add  the  lemon  juice.  With 
an  electric  beater,  beat  at  high  speed 
untfl  the  egg  whites  are  stiff  enough  to 
hold  th«r  shape  but  not  dry.  At  low 
speed,  beat  in  %  cup  of  the  sugar,  2 
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tablespoons  at  a  time.  Add  the  vanilla 
extract  and  continue  beating  until  the 
egg  whites  stand  in  stiff  peaks  and  are 
shiny  and  moist.  Combine  the  remaining 
34  cup  sugar  with  the  pistachio  nuts  and 
carefully  fold  into  the  egg  whites.  Mark 
1  ^4-inch  circles  on  brou-n  paper,  using  a 
cookie  cutter  or  glass  as  a  guide.  Butter 
the  paper  lightly  and  dust  lightly  with 
cornstarch.  Spread  on  each  circle  a  layer 
of  meringue  '4  inch  thick.  Place  the 
paper  on  baking  sheets.  Bake  in  a  pre- 
heated ver\'  slow  oven  (250'  T.)  50  to 
60  minutes.  Turn  off  heat  and  cool  in 
the  oven  '  ■>  hour.  When  cool,  remove  to 
a  tray  or  pastr>'  board.  Cnimble  enough 
of  the  meringues  to  make  1  cup  fine 
mer  ngue  crumbs.  Set  aside.  Make  sand- 
wiches of  the  remaining  meringues  with 
Praline  Butter-Cream  Filling  and  Frost- 
ing as  the  filling  and  use  it  to  frost  the 
tops  and  sides,  spreading  it  thinly.  \Ed. 
note— For  Praline  Butter-Cream  Filling 
and  Frosting,  add  '4  cup  Praline  Pow- 
der and  Kirsch  to  taste  to  Butter-Cream 
Filling  and  Frosting  ^see  recipe  below; 
along  with  the  vanilla  extract.  ]  Sprinkle 
the  tops  and  sides  with  the  reserved 
meringue  crumbs.  Decorate  the  tops 
with  a  dollop  of  Fondant  (see  recipe 
below  I,  colored  as  desired  with  pink 
food  coloring.  Place  each  Fanc>-  in  a 
paper  case.  Store  in  tightly  covered 
container  in  a  cool  place.  Makes  approx- 
imatdy  3  dozen. 

BUTTER-CREAKI  FILLING  AND 
FROSTING  (Creme  au  Beurre) 

This  frosting  is  rich,  creamy,  and  not 
excessively  sweet.  It  is  easier  to  make 
with  an  electric  mixer,  sinc-e  a  lot  of 
beating  is  required.  If  all  the  frosting  is 
not  used  at  one  time,  store  remainder 


in  a  covered  jar  in  the  refrigerator  for 
use  on  another  cake. 

cup  sugar 

1  16  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 

2  tablespoons  water 
2  egg  yolks 

8  tablespoons  (1  stick)  butter 
II2  teaspoons  vanifia  extract 

Combine  the  first  3  ingredients  in  a 
3-cup  saucepan.  Bring  to  boiling  point 
over  medium-low  heat,  stirring  con- 
stantly to  dissolve  the  sugar.  Cook  rap- 
idly, without  stirring,  until  a  candy 
thermometer  shows  244 '  F.,  or  untfl  the 
sjTup  spins  a  long  thread.  Cool  s>Tup 
about  1  minute.  Beat  egg  yolks  in  a 
bowl  with  a  small  bottom  (or  in  the 
smaller  bowl  of  the  electric  nuxer>  untfl 
they  are  very  thick  and  lemon-colored. 
Gradually  beat  in  the  s>Tup,  beating 
well  after  each  addition.  Beat  in  1  table- 
spoon of  the  butter  at  a  time.  Add 
vanilla  extract  and  beat  well  untfl  the 
frosting  is  cooL  Chill  untfl  mediimi  stiff 
and  beat  again  with  a  spoon.  Chill  imtfl 
of  spreading  consistencj-.  Use  as  a  frost- 
ing and  filling  for  cakes  or  as  filling  for 
pastries.  Cakes  or  pastries  frosted  or 
filled  with  this  frosting  must  be  stored 
in  a  cool  place.  Makes  2  cups. 

FONDANT 

2  cups  sugar 

2  tablespoons  light  com  syrup 

IVi  cups  water 

1  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 

Place  all  ingredients  in  a  hea^"}--bottomed 
IJ  i-quart  saucepan.  Mix  welL  Stir  and 
cook  imtfl  sugar  has  dissolved.  Remove 
the  spoon  when  bofling  point  is  reached- 
Cover  and  cook  3  minutes.  Steam  con- 
densing on  the  sides  of  the  pan  will  wash 
down  any  sugar  crystals  that  may  have 
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formed  there.  Place  candy  thermometer 
in  the  sjTup,  being  sure  that  the  bulb 
does  not  touch  the  bottom  or  sides  of 
the  pan.  Cook  uncovered,  without  stir- 
ring, untfl  the  thermometer  registers 
238%  or  imtfl  a  soft  ball  forms  when  a 
little  of  the  syrup  is  dropped  in  cold 
water.  Wash  away  any  sugar  cr>'stals 
from  the  sides  of  the  pan  with  a  swab 
or  a  pastry  brush  dipped  in  cold  water. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a  large  platter 
that  has  been  rinsed  in  cold  water,  but 
not  dried.  Place  platter  on  a  wire  rack  to 
cool  to  110'  F.,  or  imtfl  platter  can  be 
held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  without 
discomfort.  (Do  not  stir  or  agitate  fon- 
dant during  the  cooling  period.  1  With  a 
spattila  or  paddle,  work  the  fondant 
back  and  forth  imtU  it  is  white  and 
creamy.  Spoon  into  a  tightly  covered 
jar  and  store  in  refrigerator  24  hours  or 
more  to  ripen.  Fondant  will  keep  several 
weeks  if  it  is  refrigerated.  Use  for  stuff- 


ing dates,  figs,  for  making  mint  patties, 
nut  bars,  and  chocolate-dipp>ed  bonbons. 

FONDANT  CAKE  ICING 

1  cup  cooked  Fondant  (see  recipe  above) 
1  to  2  tablespoons  liquid  (water,  maple 

syrup,  strong  coffee,  orange  juice,  or 

lemon  juice) 
Flavoring  to  taste  (almond  extract, 

vanilla  extract,  any  liqueur,  or  grated 

orange  or  lemon  peel) 
1  teaspoon  egg  white  (optional) 

Warm  the  fondant  in  a  heavy-bottomed 
saucepan  over  very  low  heat,  or  in  the 
top  of  a  double  bofler  over  hot  (not 
bofling;  water,  stirring  constantly.  (Be 
carefiJ  not  to  overheat.;  .Add  the  liquid 
graduaUy,  using  only  enough  to  thin  the 
fondant  to  pouring  consistency  whfle 
keeping  it  thick  enough  to  mask  the 
cake.  Add  desired  flavoring.  To  give 
more  sheen  to  the  icing,  if  desired,  add 
the  imbeaten  egg  white  just  before  using 
the  icing.  Makes  enough  for  the  top  and 
sides  of  an  h-  or  9-inch  cake.  end 
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LIGHT  FRUIT  DESSERTS 

continued  from  page  81 

FROSTED  LEMONS 

The  idea  for  this  recipe  and  the  Frosted 
Oranges  that  fellow  comes  from  Arlene 
Francis,  who  saves  leftover  rinds,  fills 
them  with  sherbet  and  keeps  them  in  the 
freezer.  Then  she's  ready  to  serve  a  bowl- 
ful of  frost-rimed  "oranges"  and 


"lemons"  whenever  the  party  mood 
strikes. 

6  large  lemons  Lemon  leaves  or 

4'/:  cups  lemon  ice  huckleberry 
or  sherbet  leaves 

Lay  6  lemons  on  their  sides  and  slice  off 
the  tops  about  '  ■>  inch  down.  Save. 
Scoop  out  pulp  and  juice.  Blot  and  dry 
insides  of  lemon  shells.  Fill  each  with 
about  ^4  cup  lemon  ice  or  sherbet.  Re- 


HIS  MAJESTY  MEAT  LOAF 


You  crown  it  king-of-f lavor  with  a  saucy, 
crunchy  topping  of  tomato  and  Durkee's® 
O&C  French  Fried  Onions.  With  every 
slice,  chunk  and  delightful  chomp,  he 
discovers  more  tasty-crispy-golden  O&C 
French  Fried  Onions.  And  they  got  there  so 
easily,  right  from  the  keep-on-shelf  can. 


RECIPE:  Start  with  1  V2  pounds  of  lean  ground  beef 
and  basic  meat  loaf  recipe.  Then  go  for  delicious 
change  of  taste:  Add  1/2  cup  of  tonnato  sauce  from 
8-oz.  can  and  1  V2  cups  of  O&C  French  Fried  Onions. 
Mix,  shape,  then  bake  loaf  at  300°  for  1  hour.  Top 
with  remaining  tomato  sauce  and  onions.  Return  to 
oven  for  five  minutes.  Serves  six. 

For  33  free  O&C  crowning-touch 
recipes,  write  O&C,  Dept.  L-12, 
Box  6955,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44101 
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place  the  toppers  011  each  lemon.  Brusii 
lemons  all  over  with  cold  water  and 
freeze  till  firm,  about  6  or  8  hours. 

Serve  frosted  lemons  on  a  platter. 
Tuck  lemon  or  huckleberry  leaves 
amongst  the  fruit. 


FROSTED  ORANGES 

6  whole  oranges, 
cut  In  halves 


1  quart  orange 
sherbet  (4  cups) 


Cut  6  oranges  in  half  crosswise.  Remo\  c 
pulp  and  save  for  later  use.  Dry  insides 
of  shells  with  paper  towels.  Fill  halves 
with  orange  sherbet,  using  the  whole 
quart.  Place  filled  halves  on  a  tray  and 
freeze  till  firm,  about  4  hours. 

Stick  orange  halves  back  together, 
making  6  whole  desserts.  Brush  each  one 
lightly  with  water.  Return  to  freezer  till 
sherbet  is  hard,  about  2  more  hours. 


ANGEL  IN  FLAMES 

1  (14y2-oz.)  pkg. 
angel  food  cake 
mix 

6  apricot  halves 


1  cup  strawberry 
preserves 

2  Tb.  rum 

V^i  cup  more  rum 


Prepare  and  bake  1  (14  ^  ^-oz.)  package 
angel  food  cake  mix  according  to  pack- 
age directions  (or  buy  a  cake).  Let  cool. 
Turn  cake  out  on  a  cake  platter.  Place  6 
apricot  halves  on  top. 

Combine  1  cup  strawberry  preserves 
and  2  tablespoons  rum  in  a  small  sauce- 
pan. Warm  over  medium  heat,  and  then 
pour  strawberry  mixture  over  angel 
cake.  Heat  cup  more  rum  and,  at  the 
table,  ignite  the  rum  and  ladle  it  over  the 
cake.  Cut  into  6  to  8  wedges. 

KEY  LIME  PUDDING  A  L'ORANGE 

2  (3Vi-oz.)  pkg.  key  2  tsp.  cornstarch 


lime  pie  filling 
mix 

1  cup  orange  juice 
cup  sugar 


1  cup  orange 

sections 
1  Tb.  kirsch 
Vz  cup  heavy  cream 


Prepare  2  (SJi-oz.)  packages  key  lime 
pie  filling  mix  according  to  package  di- 
rections. Set  aside  to  cool. 

Meanwhile,  combine  in  a  saucepan, 
stirring  constantly,  1  cup  orange  juice, 
I  cup  sugar,  2  teaspoons  cornstarch  and 
1  cup  orange  sections.  Bring  to  a  boil 
and  cook  over  medium  heat  for  10—12 
minutes.  Remove  from  heat  and  add  1 
tablespoon  kirsch.  Cool. 

Beat  l  i  cup  heavy  cream  until  barely 
stiff.  Fold  into  cool  lime  mixture  and 
beat  again  till  fluffy,  about  1  minute. 

Fill  6  parfait  glasses  about  half  full 
with  lime  mixture.  Add  a  heaping  table- 
spoon orange  sauce  to  each  glass  .  .  . 
more  lime  mixture  .  .  .  then  top  with 
orange  sauce.  Chill.  Makes  6  servings. 


APPLE  HEDGEHOGS 

6  baking  apples  2  tsp.  red  food 
2  cups  light  corn  coloring 

syrup  Vz  cup  sllvei«d 
V2  cup  water  almonds 

y2  tsp.  allspice  6  chopped  dried 
2  lemon  slices  figs 

Peel  and  core  6  baking  apples.  In  a  larger 
deep  skillet  mix  2  cups  light  corn  syrup, 
^■2  cup  water,  '  2  teaspoon  allspice,  2 
lemon  slices,  and  2  teaspoons  red  food 
coloring.  Place  apples  in  skillet  and  cook 
uncovered  over  medium  heat  about  20  to 
30  minutes  or  just  until  tender,  turning 
once  or  twice. 

Remove  apples  with  a  slotted  spoon. 
Drain  and  cool.  Stick  '  _>  cup  slivered  al- 
monds in  the  apples.  Fill  each  apple  with 
chopped  dried  figs. 

SNOWBOUND  CRANBERRIES 

If  you're  short  on  time,  you  might  sub- 
stitute bought  cake  layers  and  a  jar  of 
whole-berry  cranberry  sauce. 

1  (1-lb.,  2y2-oz.)  V2  cup  sugar 
pkg.  yellow  cake  6  egg  whites 
mix  Va  tsp.  cream  of 

1  cup  whole  fresh  tartar 
cranberries  Va  cup  sugar, 

1  tsp.  grated  orange     superfine  or 
rind  granulated 

1  cup  water 

Prepare  a  (1-lb.,  2 '  ^-oz.)  package  yellow 
cake  mix  according  to  package  direc- 
tions. Bake  in  a  square  8x8x2-inch  or 
9x9x2-inch  cake  pan  for  35  to  40  minutes 
or  until  it's  golden  brown  and  springs 
back  when  pressed  lightly  with  fingertip. 
Remove  from  oven  and  cool. 

While  cake  bakes  and  cools,  combine 
in  a  saucepan  1  cup  whole  fresh  cranber- 
ries, 1  teaspoon  grated  orange  rind,  1  cup 
water  and  2  cup  sugar.  Bring  to  a  boil 
and  cook  over  medium  heat  about  5  to  8 
minutes,  but  just  until  cranberries  are 
soft.  If  they  cook  too  long  they  will  pop 
open !  Set  aside  to  cool. 

Beat  6  egg  whites  till  foamy.  Add  34 
teaspoon  cream  of  tartar.  Beat  until 
whites  form  soft  peaks,  gradually  adding, 
a  tablespoonful  at  a  time,  ^4  cup  sugar, 
granulated  or  superfine.  Keep  beating 
until  the  meringue  is  shiny  and  forms 
stiff'  peaks. 

Cut  6  (2x2-inch)  cake  squares  from 
the  cooled  layer.  Eat  the  rest  or  freeze  it. 

Spread  a  thin  layer  of  meringue  on 
sides  of  cake  squares,  sealing  in  crumbs. 
Swirl  more  meringue  over  sides  and  top. 

Place  on  cookie  sheet  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven,  preheated  to  450°  for  about  5 
minutes  or  until  meringue  is  just  touched 
with  brown.  At  serving  time,  spoon  2 
or  3  tablespoons  cranberries  over  each 
square.  Makes  6. 
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BAKED  BANANA  CREOLE 

6  large  bananas        4  or  5  dry 

2  Tb.  lemon  juice         macaroons  or  Vi 

Va  cup  long-shred         cup  dry  cake 

orange  crumbs 

marmalade 

Peel  6  large  bananas  and  split  in  half 
lengthwise.  Brush  banana  halves  with 
2  tablespoons  lemon  juice.  Place  ba- 
nanas on  greased  cookie  sheet.  Coat  with 
Yz  cup  long-shred  orange  marmalade. 
Then  sprinkle  M  cup  dry  macaroon 
crumbs  or  cake  crumbs  over  bananas. 

Bake  in  a  hot  oven,  preheated  to  400°, 
for  12  to  1 ")  minutes  or  until  crumbs  are 
lightly  gilded.  Serve  immediately  with 
or  without  whipped  topping,  flavored 
or  plain. 


1  cup  juice  from 
canned  fruits 

Va  cup  water 
cup  sugar 

2  or  3  lime  slices 


EXOTIC  COMPOTE 

1  (15-oz.)  can 

papaya  chunks 
1  (15-oz.)  can 

mango  slices 
1  (laVj-oz.)  can 

pineapple  chunks 

Drain  and  save  the  juice  from  1  (l")-oz. ) 
can  i)apaya  chunks,  1  (15-oz.)  can 
mango  slices  and  1  (13'  .>-oz. )  can  pine- 
apple chunks.  (Canned  papayas,  mangos 
and  other  tropical  fruits  are  widely 
available  in  .-fupermarkets  across  the 
country,  i 

Combine  in  a  large  pan,  1  cup  juice 
re.served  from  drained  canned  fruits,  '  •> 
cup  water,  '  cup  sugar  and  '1  or  .'i  lime 
slices.  Bring  to  a  boil.  .Add  fruit  and  cook 
over  low  heat  for  ">  to  8  minutes  luitil 
liquid  is  slightly  thickened.  Serve  fruit 
and  syrup  hot  or  cold  in  an  attractive 
compote  dish.  Makes  6  servings. 

BAKED  APPLESAUCE  A  LA  MODE 

1  (15-oz.)  jar  tsp.  almond 

applesauce  extract 
(about  2  cups) 


Va  cup  dry  Vanilla  ice  cream 

macaroon  crumbs      (about  3  cups) 

Vi  cup  shredded 
coconut 

Combine  1  (l.j-oz.)  jar  applesauce  and 
y-y  teaspoon  almond  extract.  Pour  in  a 
buttered  baking  dish  that  can  come  to 
the  table.  Top  with  '  •_)  cup  dry  macaroon 
crumbs.  Sprinkle  top  with  34  cup 
shredded  coconut.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
preheated  to  400°  for  about  1.5  minutes 
or  until  coconut  is  lightly  browned. 

At  serving  time,  spoon  about  ]  ■>  cup 
mixture  in  each  of  6  individual  serving 
dishes.  Serve  with  a  small  scoop  of  ice 
cream.  Makes  6  servings. 


ALMINA  TANGERINES 

This  reci|)e  is  an  adaptation  of  one  of 
Escoflier's  classic  desserts. 


1  (3V4-OZ.)  pkg. 
instant  vanilla 
pudding  mix 

1  egg,  beaten 

2  or  3  drops 


Vi  cup  coarsely 
crumbled  lady- 
fingers 

Vz  cup  tangerine 
pulp 


aromatic  bitters  Candied  cherry  bits 
6  tangerines 

Prepare  1  (3-'4-oz. )  package  instant  va- 
nilla pudding  mix  according  to  package 
directions,  but  reduce  milk  by  'j  cup 
and  adil  1  beaten  egg  and  '1  or  :\  drops 
aromatic  bitters. 

Cut  a  thick  slice  from  the  top  of  6 
tangerines  and  carefully  lift  out  fruit. 
Cut  '  ■>  cup  pulp  into  bite-size  pieces. 
Save  remaining  pulp  for  other  uses. 

Gently  combine  pul|),  vanilla  pudding 
and  '  ■_>  cup  coarsely  crumbled  lady- 
lingers.  Use  this  mixture  to  fill  6  emi)ty 
tangerine  shells. 

Decorate  top  of  each  filled  tangerine 
with  candied  cherry  bits.  Chill  till  serv- 
ing time.  Makes  6.  END 


"SOME  CHRISTMAS" 

continued  from  page  101 

their  wagon  beside  ours,  and  the  hug- 
ging and  kissing  began  all  over  again, 
and  somebody  asked  about  Uncle 
Charlie. 

"He  went  to  town,"  Aunt  Niece  said. 
"Him  and  Othal.  They  took  a  bale  of 
cotton  to  sell." 

We  knew  by  the  way  she  said  it  that 
we  could  expect  a  good  Christmas. 

"You  young'uns  go  watch  for  him," 
my  grandmother  said.  "You  ought  to  see 
him  coming  up  the  hill  afore  long." 

We  did  see  him,  before  dark,  a  man  in 
a  broad-brimmed  hat,  another  man  with 
him,  and  wagon  and  mules  against  a 
winter  sky.  He  was  a  tall  man  and 
strong,  with  broad  shoulders  and  straight 
back.  By  the  time  they  started  up  the 
hill  we  could  tell  which  was  Uncle 
Charlie,  which  Othal.  When  we  opened 
the  gate  for  them,  he  had  pushed  his  hat 
to  the  back  of  his  head,  showing  his 
heavy  suit  of  dark  brown  hair,  and  was 
smiling  under  his  wide  mustache.  At 
other  times  I  had  been  afraid  of  him, 
but  not  now,  not  when  he  leaned  out  at 
us  and  .said,  "Christmas  Eve  Gift." 

The  wagon  had  to  be  unloaded,  the 
boxes  and  .sacks  and  buckets  taken  to  the 
kitchen  or  smokehouse,  the  ones  he 
would  let  us  carry.  The  others  got  slid 
under  beds,  out  of  sight.  Uncle  Charlie 
opened  a  big  package  of  firecrackers  and 
lined  the  little  packages  up  on  the  man- 
telpiece. To  us,  Christmas  was  the  time 
for  firecrackers,  and  I  had  never  seen 
so  many  outside  of  a  store.  He  stacked 
boxes  of  Roman  candles  beside  the  tire- 
crackers.  He  handed  Monroe  a  sack 
with  a  pound  of  loose  black  powder,  and 


brought  in  six  boxes  of  shotgun  shells. 

"I'm  aiming  to  get  me  some  squirrel 
hunting  this  Christmas,"  he  said. 

He  had  something  else  that  I  saw 
first  in  the  kitchen — a  gallon  jug  of 
whiskey  which  he  had  set  on  a  shelf  with 
the  sugar  bowl  and  some  glasses.  The 
men  would  pour  whiskey  in  a  glass,  pile 
in  the  sugar,  and  add  hot  water  from 
the  teakettle  on  the  stove. 

"Christmas  ain't  Christmas  without  a 
hot  toddy,"  they  said  to  each  other. 

Aunt  Niece,  working  at  the  kitchen 
stove,  shook  her  head.  She  knew  that 
Uncle  Charlie  and  Othal  had  sampled 
the  jug  on  the  way  home.  She  did  not 
know  how  much  more  sampling  they 
would  do  before  she  could  set  tables  for 
so  many. 

Neither  did  my  grandmother.  "You 
gonna  make  some  music  after  supper?" 
she  asked  Uncle  Charlie.  "Seeing  the 
fiddle  box  under  the  bed  made  me  recol- 
lect. It's  been  a  whet  since  I  heard  any 
fiddling." 

"I  might  get  out  the  fiddle  after  sup- 
per," Uncle  Charlie  said. 

But  he  did  not.  After  the  first  table 
the  men  and  bigger  boys  built  up  a  big 
fire  in  the  pasture  between  the  house 
and  front  gate.  Then,  while  the  women 
stood  on  the  front  |)orch  to  watch.  Uncle 
Charlie  gave  the  little  children  fire- 
crackers and  showed  how  to  shoot  them. 
He  put  a  paper  fuse  against  a  live  coal. 
When  it  had  lighted  it  he  threw  it  away 
from  the  fire  into  the  dark. 

"Don't  ever  let  one  go  off  in  your 
hand,"  he  said.  "And  don't  throw  it 
close  to  nobody.  Somebody  might  get 
hurt." 

While  we  went  through  the  fire- 
crackers he  had  given  us,  (continued) 


but  no  drops,  no  spots 
with  Cascade!^ 


Try  Cascade's 
amazing 
toothpick 
test! 


Try  to  pry  a  water  drop  loose 
with  a  toothpick.  You  can't! 
The  drop  clings  tightly  to  glass 
and  will  dry  into  an  ugly  spot. 


Now  dip  the  toothpick  In 
Cascade  solution.  Only  Cascade 
contains  Chlorosheen,  the 
amazing  spot-fighter  ingredient. 


Touch  the  drop  now — poof! 
The  drop  loses  its  grip!  That's 
how  Cascade  with  Chlorosheen 
works  in  your  dishwasher. 


No  more  towel  touch-ups.  Just 
sparkling,  amazingly  spotfree 
dishes  when  you  use  Cascade  in 
your  dishwasher.  Only  Cascade  has 
Chlorosheen  to  make  drops  lose 
their  grip.  Drops  don't  cling, 
so  spots  can't  form.  Dishes  dry 
spotless,  because  Cascade  makes 
water  rinse  off  in  clear  sheets. 


"SOME  CHRISTMAS"  coutinued 

the  men  made  a  trip  back  to  the  kitchen. 
This  time  they  brought  the  jug  with 
them  and  set  it  in  the  back  end  of  a 
wagon.  They  brought  out  more  fire- 
works, and  Monroe  had  the  sack  of  pow- 
der in  his  coat  pocket. 

"Time  for  a  Roman  candle,"  Uncle 
Charlie  said. 

He  took  a  long,  red  Roman  candle  and 
went  to  the  fire.  "You  all  watch  now," 
he  said.  "I'm  gonna  hold 
it  like  I  was  aiming  to 
shoot  the  gate." 

Outside  the  rim  of  fire- 
light the  night  was  of  a 
soft,  heavy  blackness. 
He  lighted  the  fuse  and 
ran  out  of  sight.  We 
heard  a  fuzzy  pop,  and  a 
white  ball  of  fire  rose 
and,  like  a  single  star, 
floated  through  the 
night,  followed  by  other 
pops  and  other  stars- 
red,  green,  white,  red, 
green,  white,  enough  to 
take  the  breath  of  any- 
one who  had  never  seen 
a  Roman  candle.  At  first 
he  lighted  them  one  at  a 
time,  making  them  last 
as  long  as  they  would. 
Then  he  gave  one  to 
Othal. 

"Let's  me  and  you 
light  up  and  make  out 
like  we're  having  a 
battle." 

They  did,  away  from 
the  fire,  in  night  so  black 
we  could  not  see  them, 
but  we  could  see  the  balls 
of  fire,  flying  straight, 
stopping  when  they  hit, 
and  dropping  to  burn 
out  on  the  ground.  The 
match  was  even,  and 
they  came  back  to  the 
fire  laughing. 


of  powder  mingled  with  the  smell  of 
burning  cloth.  Dewey  got  a  hole  in  the 
front  of  his  shirt.  There  was  a  smell  of 
singed  hair. 

They  kept  on  running.  Into  the  yard 
they  went,  and  around  the  house. 
Children  my  size  went  under  the  house, 
behind  the  blocks  of  the  foundation. 

On  the  porch  the  women  were  having 
their  say. 

"Look  out  for  the  door." 

"Look  out  for  the  bed." 


"That'n  hit  the  bed." 

"They'll  burn  the  house  down,  shore  " 

With  hands  and  feet  they  put  out  the 
balls  of  fire  that  came  in  the  house  and 
on  the  porch. 

Then  the  Roman  candles  were  all 
gone,  and  the  men,  out  of  breath, 
stopped  running.  It  was  quiet,  and  we 
came  out  as  far  as  the  yard  gate. 

Uncle  Charlie  was  not  ready  for  the 
fun  to  be  over.  He  went  up  the  steps 
and  across  the  front  porch.  Aunt  Niece 


0. 


'thai  stopped  close  to 
the  blaze  to  see  how  to 
start  unraveling  the 
string  that  held  together 
a  package  of  firecrackers. 
When  he  did.  Uncle 
Charlie  tied  a  full  pack- 
age to  his  coattail  and 
set  fire  to  a  fuse.  At  the 
first  pop,  Othal  whirled 
toward  us.  Then  he  saw 
what  had  happened  and 
began  running  and 
threshing  his  hands  be- 
hind him,  but  he  could 
not  stop  the  popping. 
Down  through  the  pas- 
ture he  went,  out  of 
sight,  but  we  knew  where 
he  was  by  the  popping. 

Uncle  Charlie  doubled  over,  laughing. 
"He  lit  a  shuck  all  right." 
Uncle  Charlie  straightened  up  and 
started  running,  with  firecrackers  tied 
to  his  coattail  and  popping.  Then  all  the 
men  and  bigger  boys  were  running 
through  the  night,  with  firecrackers  pop- 
ping off  their  backs,  in  their  pockets,  in 
their  hand«.  Th<  HrnalU-r  children  took 
up  the  running,  v.nlioui  firecrackers— 
juut  running,  around  and  around  the 
houM',  and  through  ihi-  honHc.,  but  not 
in  the  pasture. 

The  firecrackerh  ,  ,r,<-,  i  ),f  y  w<  nt  back 
to  Roman  candU*,  i.  ..  ir,/  each  other, 
firirii'  :i'  ■        -!.,.,.  r;ii,  ■    (,,.  nrnell 


What's  free, 
soft  and 
dainty-pink? 

(The  eight  free  Ferns  feminine  napkins  in  the  Ferns  Bonus  Pack) 


BONUS  A  PADS 
OFFER 


40flMINISE  \  \PKIN 
rilSN  BONUS  Of  tER 


Take  advantage  of  this  special  offer  and 
you'll  get  eight  Ferns  feminine  napkins  free 
when  you  purchase  forty.  Look  for  the 
Ferns  Bonus  Pack— now  at  your  store. 
There's  another  important  bonus  in  Ferns. 
They're  slightly  longer  than  other  napkins. 
Many  women  find  the  extra  length  fits  more 
comfortably,  protects  better.  And  the 
tapered  shape  protects  your  silhouette. 
Ferns  are  also  dainty-pink  and  oh-so-soft. 
Buy  them  now  and  save. 


Ferns  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 


PATTERN  BACKVIEWS 

See  pages  96-97 
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VOOUE1692  MissfH  loun({fwc;ir  by 
I'u(  (  i,  10  Hi;  $2.50.  Paj;iinas  require  5^ 


yds.  of  4,5-in.  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 
VOGUE  1691  Misses  two-piece  evening 
flrcss  and  coat  by  Fabiani,  10  18;  $5.00. 
Gown  rc<iuircs  4",  yds.  of  50-in.  fabric 
without  nap  for  size  14.  Coat  requires 
6  yds.  of  .50-in.  fabric  without  nap 
for  size-  14. 

VOGUE  169S  Misses  evening  dress  by 
(;ivcnchy,  10  18;  $.3.50.  \Am%  dress  re- 
quires yds.  of  40-in.  fabric  without 
nap  for  size  14. 

Hiiy  VoKue  I'allfrnh  al  Ihi-  sioic  lhal  sells 
iticm  III  your  cily.  Of  orffPr  by  mail.  cmcIosiiik 
■  beck  or  money  order,  from  VoKue-Hullerick 
I'atlerri  Service,  I'.O.  \iax  fi'M),  All(x)na,  I'a  • 
AIm)  available  in  Canada  'California  and 
f'ennnylvaiiia  renidenlH  pleane  add  Haled  lax. 


was  standing  in  the  door,  with  the  lamp- 
light behind  her.  He  lifted  her  chin  with 
his  finger  and  went  on  past  her,  to  the 
chimney  corner  where  he  kept  his 
double-barreled  shotgun.  Then  he  came 
out  with  the  gun  under  his  arm  and  a 
box  of  shells  in  his  hand. 

Near  the  fire,  he  loaded  both  barrels 
and  set  the  stock  against  his  shoulder. 

"You  aiming  at  the  gate?"  Othal 
asked. 

"You  got  to  aim  at  something." 

He  fired,  and  after  the 
blast  we  heard  shot  rat- 
tle against  the  gate. 

"Got  it  first  shot," 
Othal  said,  and  ran  for 
his  own  gun. 

In  no  time  at  all,  five 
guns  were  blazing  away 
at  the  gate,  and  the  lit- 
tle children  were  running 
for  hiding  places  under 
the  house.  I  shivered  at 
the  sound,  but  felt  safe, 
for  their  backs  were  to  us 
and  they  were  aiming  at 
the  gate. 

Then  Othal  came  run- 
ning around  the  house, 
loading  and  firing  as  he 
ran,  and  some  of  the 
others  took  after  him. 
The  women  had  run  in- 
side, but  I  could  hear 
them  telling  the  men  to 
stop.  Too  scared  to  stay 
under  the  house,  I 
crawled  out  and  started 
for  the  door.  In  the  dark- 
ness I  ran  straight  into 
Othal's  knees,  and  he  let 
a  double-barreled  blast 
go  off  right  over  my 
head,  leaving  a  burning 
flash  in  my  eyes  and  a 
ringing  in  my  ears. 

"You  gonna  kill  some- 
body." The  women  were 
saying  it  first,  and  then 
some  of  the  men. 

After  another  round, 
the  shooting  stopped, 
the  shells  all  gone. 

I  got  inside  to  my 
mother,  and  she  held  me 
in  her  arms  till  beds  for 
the  children  had  been 
made  down  on  the  floor. 
Then  she  put  me  down 
and  pulled  a  quilt  over 
my  head. 

The  next  morning  the 
children  were  up  by  day- 
light and  out  in  the  yard 
and  pasture,  picking  up 
the  firecrackers  that  did 
not  shoot  and  empty 
shotgun  shells  still  smell- 
ing of  burnt  powder.  We 
went  to  look  at  tlie  gate, 
and  found  it  half-hanging  from  the  posts, 
with  the  timbers  splintered  by  shot. 

When  we  went  to  the  house  again,  the 
men  were  at  the  barn  and  Aunt  Niece 
was  in  the  kitchen,  fixing  herself  up. 
She  had  combed  her  black  hair  up  all 
around  and  piled  it  in  a  big  knot  on  top 
of  her  head.  Her  liiJs  and  cheeks  were 
])ink  from  jjinching.  She  was  smoothing 
powder  on  her  face  with  a  pufi  made 
from  real  moleskin. 

Uncle  Charlie  came  in  with  a  stick 
for  the  fireplace.  My  grandmother,  wait- 
ing for  him,  said,  ''You  ruint  the  gate," 
"I  reckon  we  did."  He  laughed,  and 
the  liglit  ill  his  blue  cye.s  hIkiwciI  he  was 
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DANIEL  GREEN 

Flair... mule  that's  the  mostest  a  hostess  could  ask  for.  Bowed  and  bewitch- 
ing in  velvet  piped  with  golden  Mylar.  Bonded  cellulose  innersole.  Cold, emer- 
ald, scarlet  or  black.  AA  and  B  widths.  6.50,  slightly  higher  west  of  the  Rockies. 


not  sorry.  She  frowned  and  went  out 
to  the  front  porch. 

Aunt  Niece  came  in,  with  a  peeled 
orange  in  her  hand. 

"Christmas  Gift,"  he  said  to  her. 

She  went  up  to  him  and  stuck  a  slice 
of  orange  between  his  teeth.  They  were 
both  laughing  without  making  a  sound; 
once  he  leaned  over  and  kissed  her.  "I 
had  me  some  Christmas,"  he  said.  END 


A  CHRISTMAS  MEMORY 

continued  from  jniye  87 

window  with  a  purposeful  excitement  in 
her  eyes.  "The  courthouse  bell  sounded 
so  cold  and  clear.  And  there  were  no 
birds  singing;  they've  gone  to  warmer 
country,  yes  indeed.  Oh,  Buddy,  stop 
stuffing  biscuit  and  fetch  our  buggy. 
Help  me  find  my  hat.  We've  thirty  cakes 
to  bake." 

It's  always  the  same:  a  morning  ar- 
rives in  November,  and  my  friend,  as 
though  officiallj' inaugurating  the  Christ- 
mas time  of  year  that  exhilarates  her 
imagination  and  fuels  the  blaze  of  her 
heart,  announces:  "It's fruitcake  weather ! 
Fetch  our  bugg>-.  Help  me  find  my  hat." 

The  hat  is  found,  a  straw  cartwheel 
corsaged  with  velvet  roses  out-of-doors 
has  faded:  it  once  belonged  to  a  more 
fashionable  relative.  Together,  we  giiide 
our  buggy,  a  dilapidated  baby  carriage, 
out  to  the  garden  and  into  a  grove  of  pe- 
can trees.  The  buggy  is  mine;  that  is,  it 
was  bought  for  me  when  I  was  born.  It  is 
made  of  wicker,  rather  unraveled,  and 
the  wheels  wobble  like  a  drunkard's  legs. 
But  it  is  a  faithful  object;  springtimes, 
we  take  it  to  the  woods  and  fill  it  with 


flowers,  herbs,  wild  fern  for  our  porch 
pots;  in  the  summer,  we  pile  it  with  pic- 
nic paraphernalia  and  sugar-cane  fishing 
poles  and  roll  it  down  to  the  edge  of  a 
creek;  it  has  its  winter  uses,  too:  as  a 
truck  for  hauling  firewood  from  the  yard 
to  the  kitchen,  as  a  warm  bed  for  Queenie, 
our  tough  little  orange  and  white  rat 
terrier  who  has  survived  distemper  and 
two  rattlesnake  bites.  Queenie  is  trotting 
beside  it  now. 

Three  hours  later  we  are  back  in  the 
kitchen  hulling  a  heaping  buggyload  of 
windfall  pecans.  Our  backs  hurt  from 
gathering  them:  how  hard  they  were  to 
find  (  the  main  crop  having  been  shaken 
off  the  trees  and  sold  by  the  orchard's 
owners,  who  are  not  us)  among  the  con- 
cealing leaves,  the  frosted,  decei\ing 
grass.  Caarackle !  A  cheery  crunch,  scraps 
of  miniature  thunder  sound  as  the  shells 
collapse  and  the  golden  mound  of  sweet 
oily  ivory  meat  mounts  in  the  milk-glass 
bowl.  Queenie  begs  to  taste,  and  now 
and  again  my  friend  sneaks  her  a  mite, 
though  insisting  we  deprive  ourselves. 
"We  mustn't.  Buddy.  If  we  start,  we 
won't  stop.  And  there's  scarcely  enough 
as  there  is.  For  thirty  cakes."  The 
kitchen  is  growing  dark.  Dusk  turns  the 
window  into  a  mirror:  our  reflections 
mingle  with  the  rising  moon  as  we  work 
by  the  fireside  in  the  firelight.  At  last, 
when  the  moon  is  quite  high,  we  toss  the 
final  hull  into  the  fire  and,  with  joined 
sighs,  watch  it  catch  flame.  The  buggj-  is 
empty,  the  bowl  is  brimful. 

We  eat  our  supper  (cold  biscuits,  ba- 
con, blackberry  jami  and  discuss  tomor- 
row. Tomorrow  the  kind  of  work  I  like 
best  begins:  buying.  Cherries  and  citron, 
ginger  and  vanilla  and  canned  Hawaiian 


pineapple,  rinds  and  raisins  and  walnuts 
and  whiskey  and  oh,  so  much  flour,  but- 
ter, so  many  eggs,  spices,  flavorings: 
why,  we'll  need  a  pony  to  pull  the  buggy 
home. 


>ut  before  these  purchases  can  be 
made,  there  is  the  question  of  money. 
Neither  of  us  has  any.  Except  for  skin- 
flint sums  persons  in  the  house  occasion- 
ally provide  (a  dime  is  considered  very 
big  money);  or  what  we  earn  ourselves 
from  various  activities:  holding  rum- 
mage sales,  selling  buckets  of  hand- 
picked  blackberries,  jars  of  homemade 
jam  and  apple  jelly  and  peach  preserves, 
rounding  up  flowers  for  funerals  and 
weddings.  Once  we  won  seventy-ninth 
prize,  five  dollars,  in  a  national  football 
contest.  Not  that  we  know  a  fool  thing 
about  football.  It's  just  that  we  enter 
any  contest  we  hear  about:  at  the  mo- 
ment our  hopes  are  centered  on  the  fifty- 
thousand-dollar  Grand  Prize  being  of- 
fered to  name  a  new  brand  of  coftee  (we 
suggested  "a.m.";  and,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, for  my  friend  thought  it  perhaps 
sacrilegious,  the  slogan  "a.m.!  Amen!"). 
To  tell  the  truth,  our  only  really  profit- 
able enterprise  was  the  Fun  and  Freak 
Museum  we  conducted  in  a  back-yard 
woodshed  two  summers  ago.  The  Fun 
was  a  stereopticon  with  slide  views  of 
Washington  and  New  York  lent  us  by  a 
relative  who  had  been  to  those  places 
(she  was  furious  when  she  discovered 
why  we'd  borrowed  it  );  the  Freak  was  a 
three-legged  biddy  chicken  hatched  by 
one  of  our  own  hens.  Everybody  here- 
abouts wanted  to  see  that  biddy:  we 
charged  grown-ups  a  nickel,  kids  two 
cents.  And  took  in  a  good  twenty  dollars 


before  the  museum  shut  down  due  to  the 
decease  of  the  main  attraction. 

But  one  way  and  another  we  do  each 
year  accumulate  Christmas  savings,  a 
Fruitcake  Fund.  These  moneys  we  keep 
hidden  in  an  ancient  bead  purse  under  a 
loose  board  under  the  floor  under  a  cham- 
ber pot  under  my  friend's  bed.  The  purse 
is  seldom  removed  from  this  safe  loca- 
tion except  to  make  a  deposit,  or,  as  hap- 
pens every  Saturday,  a  withdrawal;  for 
on  Saturdays  I  am  allowed  ten  cents  to 
go  to  the  picture  show.  My  friend  has 
never  been  to  a  picture  show,  nor  does 
she  intend  to:  "I'd  rather  hear  you  tell 
the  story.  Buddy.  That  way  I  can  imag- 
ine it  more.  Besides,  a  person  my  age 
shouldn't  squander  their  eyes.  When  the 
Lord  comes,  let  me  see  him  clear."  In 
addition  to  never  having  seen  a  movie, 
she  has  never:  eaten  in  a  restaurant, 
traveled  more  than  five  miles  from  home, 
received  or  sent  a  telegram,  read  any- 
thing except  funny  papers  and  the  Bible, 
worn  cosmetics,  cursed,  wished  someone 
harm,  told  a  lie  on  purpose,  let  a  hungry 
dog  go  hungry.  Here  are  a  few  things  she 
has  done,  does  do:  killed  with  a  hoe  the 
biggest  rattlesnake  ever  seen  in  this 
county  (sixteen  rattles),  dip  snuff  (se- 
cretly), tame  hummingbirds  (  just  try  it) 
till  they  balance  on  her  finger,  tell  ghost 
stories  (we  both  believe  in  ghosts)  so 
tingling  they  chill  you  in  July,  talk  to 
herself,  take  walks  in  the  rain,  grow  the 
prettiest  japonicas  in  town,  know  the 
recipe  for  every  sort  of  old-time  Indian 
cure,  including  a  magical  wart-remover. 

Now,  with  supper  finished,  we  retire 
to  the  room  in  a  faraway  part  of  the  house 
where  my  friend  sleeps  in  a  scrap-quilt- 
covered  iron  bed  painted  (continued) 


Sabra...  holiday  decoration  for  busy  feet  around  the  house  at  Christmas. 
Velvet  piped  with  golden  Mylar  and  lined  with  satin.  Scarlet,  black 
or  gold.  AA  and  B  widths.  6.50,  slightly  higher  west  of  the  Rockies. 
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continued 

rose  pink,  her  favorite  color.  Silently, 
wallowing  in  the  pleasures  of  con- 
spiracy, we  take  the  bead  purse  from 
its  secret  place  and  spill  its  contents  on 
the  scrap  quilt.  Dollar  bills,  tightly 
rolled  and  green  as  May  buds.  Somber 
fifty-cent  pieces,  hea\T  enough  to  weight 
a  dead  man's  eyes.  Lovely  dimes,  the 
liveliest  coin,  the  one  that  really  jingles. 
Nickels  and  quarters, 
worn  smooth  as  creek 
pebbles.  But  mostly  a 
hateful  heap  of  bitter- 
odored  pennies.  Last 
summer  others  in  the 
house  contracted  to  pay 
us  a  penny  for  every 
twenty-five  flies  we 
killed.  Oh,  the  carnage  of 
August:  the  flies  that 
flew  to  heaven!  Yet  it 
was  not  work  in  which 
we  took  pride.  And,  as 
we  sit  counting  pennies, 
it  is  as  though  we  were 
back  tabulating  dead 
flies.  Neither  of  us  has  a 
head  for  figures;  we 
count  slowly,  lose  track, 
start  again.  According 
to  her  calculations,  we 
have  $12.73.  According 
to  mine,  exactly  $13.  "I 
do  hope  you're  wrong. 
Buddy.  We  can't  mess 
around  with  thirteen. 
The  cakes  will  fall.  Or 
put  somebody  in  the 
cemetery.  Why,  I 
wouldn't  dream  of  get- 
ting out  of  bed  on  the 
thirteenth."  This  is  true: 
she  alwa\-s  spends  thir- 
teenths in  bed.  So,  to  be 
on  the  safe  side,  we  sub- 
tract a  penny  and  toss  it 
out  the  window. 

Of  the  ingredients  that 
go  into  our  fruitcakes, 
whiskey  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive, as  well  as  the 
hardest  to  obtain:  State 
laws  forbid  its  sale.  But 
everybody  knows  you 
can  buy  a  bottle  from 
Mr.  Haha  Jones.  And 
the  next  day,  ha\ing 
completed  our  more  pro- 
saic shopping,  we  set  out 
for  Mr.  Haha's  business 
address,  a  "sinful"  (to 
quote  public  opinion ) 
fish-fry  and  dancing  cafe 
down  by  the  river.  We've 
been  there  before,  and 
on  the  same  errand;  but 
in  pre%ious  years  our 
dealings  have  been  with 
Haha's  wife,  an  iodine- 
dark  Indian  woman  with  brassy  per- 
oxided  hair  and  a  dead-tired  disposi- 
tion. Actually,  we've  never  laid  eyes  on 
her  husband,  though  we've  heard  that 
he's  an  Indian  too.  A  giant  with  razor 
scars  across  his  cheeks.  They  call  him 
Haha  because  he's  so  gloomy,  a  man  who 
never  laughs.  As  we  approach  his  caf6  Ca 
large  l<.>g  cabin  festooned  inside  and  out 
with  chains  of  garwh-gay  naked  light- 
bn  •  i      ■    t  he  river's  muddy 

••'  f  river  trees  where 

((ranches  like 
down.  Even 

'  k.H  cloHff 

:  III  Haha's 


cafe.  Cut  to  pieces.  Hit  on  the  head. 
There's  a  case  coming  up  in  court  next 
month.  Naturally  these  goings-on  hap- 
pen at  night  when  the  colored  lights  cast 
crazy  patterns  and  the  victrola  wails.  In 
the  daytime  Haha's  is  shabby  and  de- 
serted. I  knock  at  the  door,  Queenie 
barks,  my  friend  calls:  "Mrs.  Haha, 
ma'am?  Anyone  to  home?" 

Footsteps.  The  door  opens.  Our  hearts 
overtm-n.  It's  Mr.  Haha  Jones  himself! 
And  he     a  giant;  he  does  have  scars;  he 


doesn't  smile.  No,  he  glowers  at  us  through 
Satan-tilted  eyes  and  demands  to  know; 
"What  you  want  with  Haha?" 

For  a  moment  we  are  too  paralyzed  to 
tell.  Presently  my  friend  half-finds  her 
voice,  a  whispery  voice  at  best;  "If  you 
please,  Mr.  Haha,  we'd  like  a  quart  of 
vour  finest  whiskev." 


Hi 


Lis  eyes  tilt  more.  Would  you  believe 
it?  Haha  is  smiling!  Laughing,  too. 
"Which  one  ot  you  is  a  drinkin'  man?" 
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You  take  ONE-A-DAY^to  help  stay  well 


Vitamins  play  an  essential 
part  in  maintaining  normal 
good  health.  Of  course  you 
should  get  them  from  well- 
balanced  meals.  But  if  you 
don't  eat  as  you  should,  or 
you  are  not  sure  you  are 
getting  all  your  vitamin 
needs,  take  ONE-A-DAYi 
(Brand)  Multiple  Vitamins. 
Each  ONE-A-DAY  tablet 
contains  all  the  vitamins  you 
normally  need  to  take. 


Double-Sealed. ..so  you  know  they're  potent. 
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"It's  for  making  fruitcakes,  Mr.  Haha. 
Cooking." 

This  sobers  him.  He  frowns.  "That's 
no  way  to  waste  good  whiskey."  N?\  er- 
theless,  he  retreats  into  the  shadowed 
cafe  and  seconds  later  appears  carrying 
a  bottle  of  daisy  yellow  unlabeled  liquor. 
He  demonstrates  its  sparkle  in  the  sun- 
light and  says:  "Two  dollars." 

We  pay  him  with  nickels  and  dimes 
and  pennies.  Suddenly,  jangling  the  coins 
in  his  hand  like  a  fistful  of  dice,  his  face 
softens.  "Tell  you  what," 
he  proposes,  pouring  the 
money  back  into  our 
bead  purse,  "just  send 
me  one  of  them  fruit- 
cakes instead." 

"Well,"  my  friend  re- 
marks on  our  way  home, 
"there's  a  lovely  man. 
We'll  put  an  extra  cup  of 
raisins  in  bis  cake." 

The  black  stove, 
stoked  with  coal  and  fire- 
wood,  glows  like  a 
lighted  pumpkin.  Egg- 
beaters  whirl,  spoons 
spin  round  in  bowls  of 
butter  and  sugar,  vanilla 
sweetens  the  air,  ginger 
spices  it;  melting,  nose- 
tingling  odors  saturate 
the  kitchen,  suffuse  the 
house,  drift  out  to  the 
world  on  puffs  of  chim- 
ney smoke.  In  four  days 
our  work  is  done.  Thirty- 
one  cakes,  dampened 
with  whiskey,  bask  on 
windowsills  and  shelves. 
Who  are  they  for? 
Friends.  Not  neces- 
sarily neighbor  friends: 
indeed,  the  larger  share 
are  intended  for  persons 
we've  met  maybe  once, 
perhaps  not  at  all.  Peo- 
ple who've  struck  our 
fancy.  Like  President 
Roosevelt.  Like  the  Rev- 
erend and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Lucey,  Baptist  mission- 
aries to  Borneo  who  lec- 
tured here  last  winter. 
Or  the  Httle  knife  grinder 
who  comes  through  town 
twice  a  year.  Or  Abner 
Packer,  the  driver  of  the 
six  o'clock  bus  from  Mo- 
bile, who  exchanges 
waves  with  us  e\  ery  day 
as  he  passes  in  a  dust- 
cloud  whoosh.  Or  the 
yoimg  Wistons,  a  Cali- 
fornia couple  whose  car 
one  afternoon  broke 
down  outside  the  house 
and  who  spent  a  pleas- 
ant hour  chatting  with 
us  on  the  porch  i young 
Mr.  Wiston  snapped  our 
picture,  the  only  one  we've  ever  had 
taken  I.  Is  it  because  my  friend  is  shy 
with  everyone  except  strangers  that  these 
strangers,  and  merest  acquaintances, 
seem  to  us  our  truest  friends?  I  think 
yes.  Also,  the  scrapbooks  we  keep  of 
thank-you's  on  White  House  stationery, 
time-to-time  communications  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Borneo,  the  knife  grinder's 
penny  postcards,  make  us  feel  connected 
to  eventful  worlds  beyond  the  kitchen 
with  its  view  of  a  sky  that  stops. 

Now  a  nude  December  lig  branch 
grates  against  the  window.  The  kitchen 
is  empty,  the  cakes  are  gone;  yesterda.N 
we  carted  the  last  of  them  to  the  posi 
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ice,  where  the  cost  of  stamps  turned 
ir  purse  inside  out.  We're  broke.  That 
ther  depresses  me,  but  my  friend  in- 
.ts  on  celebrating    with  two  inches  of 
liskey  left  in  Haha's  bottle.  Queenie 
,s  a  spoonful  in  a  bowl  of  coffee  (she 
:es  her  coffee  chicory- flavored  and 
ong).  The  rest  we  divide  between  a 
ir  of  jelly  glasses.  We're  both  quite 
.ed  at  the  prospect  of  drinking  straight 
liskey ;  the  taste  of  it  brings  screwed-up 
pressions  and  sour  shudders.  But  by 
|id  by  we  begin  to  sing,  the  two  of  us 
iging  different  songs  simultaneously.  I 
iii't  know  the  words  to  mine,  just: 
.mie  on  along,  come  on  along,  to  the  dark- 
wn  strutters'  t>all.  But  I  can  dance: 
lat's  what  I  mean  to  be,  a  tap  dancer 
the  movies.  My  dancing  shadow  rol- 
;ks  on  the  walls;  our  voices  rock  the 
unaware;  we  giggle:  as  if  unseen  hands 
ere  tickling  us.  Queenie  rolls  on  her 
ick,  her  paws  plow  the  air,  something 
ke  a  grin  stretches  her  black  lips.  Inside 
lyself,  I  feel  warm  and  sparky  as  those 
•umbling  logs,  carefree  as  the  wind  in 
|ie  chimney.  My  friend  waltzes  round 
»e  stove,  the  hem  of  her  poor  calico 
cirt  pinched  between  her  lingers  as 
lough  it  were  a  party  dress:  Show  me 
\e  way  to  go  home,  she  sings,  her  tennis 
joes  squeaking  on  the  floor.  Show  me 
e  way  to  go  home. 


Ij.iter:  two  relatives.  Very  angry.  Po- 
?nt  with  eyes  that  scold,  tongues  that 
aid.  Listen  to  what  they  have  to  say, 
he  words  tumbling  together  into  a 
'rathful  tune:  "A  child  of  seven!  whis- 
ey  on  his  breath !  are  you  out  of  your 
lind?  feeding  a  child  of  seven !  must  be 
i)ony !  road  to  ruination  !  remember  Cou- 
in  Kate'?  Uncle  Charlie".'  Uncle  Char- 
e's brother-in-law?  shame!  scandal! 
umiliation !  kneel,  pray,  beg  the  Lord !  " 
Queenie  sneaks  under  the  stove.  My 
riend  gazes  at  her  shoes,  her  chin  quiv- 
rs,  she  lifts  her  skirt  and  blows  her  nose 
nd  runs  to  her  room.  Long  after  the 
own  hiis  gone  to  sleep  and  the  house  is 
ilent  except  for  the  chimings  of  clocks 
.nd  the  sputter  of  fading  fires,  she  is 
veeping  into  a  pillow  already  as  wet  as  a 
vidow's  handkerchief. 

"Don't  cry,"  I  say,  sitting  at  the  bot- 
om  of  her  bed  and  shivering  despite  my 
lannel  nightgown  that  smells  of  last 
vinter's  cough  syrup,  "don't  cry,"  I  beg, 
easing  her  toes,  tickling  her  feet,  "you're 
00  old  for  that." 

"It's  because,"  she  hiccups,  "I  am  too 
)ld.  Old  and  funny." 

"Not  funny.  Fun.  More  fun  than  any- 
)ody.  Listen.  If  you  don't  stop  crying 
/ou'll  be  so  tired  tomorrow  we  can't  go 
ut  a  tree." 

She  straightens  up.  Queenie  jumps  on 
he  bed  (where  Queenie  is  not  allowed) 
:o  lick  her  cheeks.  "I  know  where  we'll 
ind  pretty  trees,  Buddy.  And  holly,  too. 
With  berries  big  as  your  eyes.  It's  way 
Dff  in  the  woods.  Farther  than  we've  ever 
been.  Papa  used  to  bring  us  Christmas 
trees  from  there:  carry  them  on  his 
shoulder.  That's  fifty  years  ago.  Well, 
now:  I  can't  wait  for  morning." 

Morning.  Frozen  rime  lusters  the  grass; 
the  sun,  round  as  an  orange  and  orange 
as  hot-weather  moons,  balances  on  the 
horizon,  burnishes  the  silvered  winter 
woods.  A  wild  turkey  calls.  A  renegade 
hog  grunts  in  the  undergrowth.  Soon,  by 
the  edge  of  knee-deep,  rapid-running  wa- 
ter, we  have  to  abandon  the  buggy. 
Queenie  wades  the  stream  first,  paddles 
across  barking  complaints  at  the  swift- 
ness of  the  current,  the  pneumonia- 
making  coldness  of  it.  We  follow,  holding 
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our  shoes  and  equipment  (a  hatchet,  a 
burlap  sack)  above  our  heads.  A  mile 
more:  of  chastising  thorns,  burs  and 
briers  that  catch  at  our  clothes;  of  rusty 
pine  needles  brilliant  with  gaudy  fungus 
and  molted  feathers.  Here,  there,  a  flash, 
a  flutter,  an  ecstasy  of  shrillings  remind 
us  that  not  all  the  birds  have  flown 
south.  Always,  the  path  im winds  through 
lemony  sun  pools  and  pitch  vine  tunnels. 
Another  creek  to  cross:  a  disturbed  ar- 
mada of  speckled  trout  froths  the  water 


round  us,  and  frogs  the  size  of  plates 
practice  belly  flops;  beaver  workmen  are 
building  a  dam.  On  the  farther  shore, 
Queenie  shakes  herself  and  trembles.  My 
friend  shivers,  too:  not  with  cold  but 
with  enthusiasm.  One  of  her  hat's  ragged 
roses  sheds  a  petal  as  she  lifts  her  head 
and  inhales  the  pine-heavy  air.  "We're 
almost  there;  can  you  smell  it.  Buddy?" 
she  says,  as  though  we  were  approaching 
an  ocean. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  a  kind  of  ocean. 


Scented  acres  of  holiday  trees,  prickly- 
leafed  holly.  Red  berries  shiny  as  Chi- 
nese bells:  black  crows  swoop  upon  them 
screaming.  Having  stuffed  our  burlap 
sacks  with  enough  greenery  and  crimson 
to  garland  a  dozen  windows,  we  set 
about  choosing  a  tree.  "It  should  be," 
muses  my  friend,  "twice  as  tall  as  a  boy. 
So  a  boy  can't  steal  the  star."  The  one 
we  pick  is  twice  as  tall  as  me.  A  brave 
handsome  brute  that  survives  thirty 
hatchet  strokes  before  it  keels  with  a 
(continued) 
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creaking  rending  cry.  Lugging  it  like  a 
kill,  we  commence  the  long  trek  out. 
Every  few  yards  we  abandon  the  strug- 
gle, sit  down  and  pant.  But  we  have  the 
strength  of  triumphant  huntsmen;  that 
and  the  tree's  virile,  icy  perfume  revive 
us,  goad  us  on.  Many  compliments  ac- 
company our  sunset  return  along  the  red 
clay  road  to  town;  but  my  friend  is  sly 
and  noncommittal  when 
passers-by  praise  the 
treasure  perched  on  our 
buggy:  what  a  fine  tree 
and  where  did  it  come 
from?  "Yonder  ways," 
she  murmurs  vaguely. 
Once  a  car  stops  and  the 
rich  mill  owner's  lazy 
wife  leans  out  and 
whines:  "Giveya  two- 
bits  cash  for  that  ol 
tree."  Ordinarily  my 
friend  is  afraid  of  saying 
no;  but  on  this  occasion 
she  promptly  shakes  her 
head:  "We  wouldn't  take 
a  dollar."  The  mill 
owner's  wife  persists. 
"A  dollar,  my  foot! 
Fifty  cents.  That's  my 
last  offer.  Goodness, 
woman,  you  can  get  an- 
other one."  In  answer, 
my  friend  gently  reflects: 
"I  doubt  it.  There's 
never  two  of  anything." 

Home:  Queenie 
slumps  by  the  fire  and 
sleeps  till  tomorrow, 
snoring  loud  as  a  human. 


gifts.  Tie-dye  scarves  for  the  ladies,  for 
the  men  a  home-brewed  lemon  and  lico- 
rice and  aspirin  syrup  to  be  taken  "at 
the  first  Symptoms  of  a  Cold  and  after 
Hunting."  But  when  it  comes  time  for 
making  each  other's  gift,  my  friend  and 
I  separate  to  work  secretly.  I  would  like 
to  buy  her  a  pearl-handled  knife,  a  ra- 
dio, a  whole  pound  of  chocolate-covered 
cherries  (we  tasted  some  once,  and  she 
always  swears:  "I  could  live  on  them. 
Buddy,  Lord  yes  I  could    and  that's  not 


who  study  the  wind  like  sailors;  my 
friend,  more  accomplished  than  I,  can 
get  a  kite  aloft  when  there  isn't  enough 
breeze  to  carry  clouds. 

Christmas  Eve  afternoon  we  scrape 
together  a  nickel  and  go  to  the  butcher's 
to  buy  Queenie's  traditional  gift,  a  good 
gnawable  beef  bone.  The  bone,  wrapped 
in  funny  paper,  is  placed  high  in  the  tree 
near  the  silver  star.  Queenie  knows  it's 
there.  She  squats  at  the  foot  of  the  tree 
staring  up  in  a  trance  of  greed:  when 


A 


trunk  in  the  attic 
contains:  a  shoebox  of 
ermine  tails  (off  the  op- 
era cape  of  a  curious 
lady  who  once  rented  a 
room  in  the  house),  coils 
of  frazzled  tinsel  gone 
gold  with  age,  one  silver 
star,  a  brief  rope  of  di- 
lapidated, undoubtedly 
dangerous  candylike 
light  bulbs.  Excellent 
decorations,  as  far  as 
they  go,  which  isn't  far 
enough :  my  friend  wants 
our  tree  to  blaze  "like  a 
Baptist  window,"  droop 
with  weighty  snows  of 
ornament.  But  we  can't 
afford  the  made-in- 
Jajian  splendors  at  the 
five-and-dime.  So  we  do 
what  we've  always  done: 
sit  for  days  at  the 
kitchen  table  with  scis- 
sors and  crayons  and 
stacks  of  colored  paper. 
I  make  sketches  and  my 
friend  cuts  them  out:  lots  of  cats,  fish 
too  ^because  they're  ea.sy  to  draw),  some 
apples,  some  watermelons,  a  few  winged 
angels  devised  from  saved-up  sheets  of 
Hershey-bar  tin  foil.  We  use  safety  pins 
to  attaf:h  these  creations  to  the  tree;  as 
a  final  touch,  we  sprinkle  the  branches 
with  shrffdded  cotton  (^picked  in  August 
for  this  purpose;.  My  friend,  surveying 
the  effect,  claspH  her  hands  together. 
"Now  honest.  Buddy.  Doesn't  it  look 
good  enough  to  eat?"  Queenie  tries  to 
':at  an  angel. 

Aft.er  weaving  and  ribboning  holly 
wreaths  for  all  the  front  windows,  our 
iioxr  i^rojcct  iH  the  fashioning  of  family 


Calms  Anxiety 

Lifts  Depression 

...as  it  relieves  headache  pain 


New  Trend  In  Pain  Relief:  When  you 
have  a  headache  you  not  only  often  suf- 
fer from  pain  but  from  anxiety  tension 
and  depression.  Today's  Anacin®  now 
has  a  combined  new  action  that  actu- 


ally  calms  anxiety  and  lifts  your  depres- 
sion as  it  turns  off  headache  pain  in 
minutes.  You  feel  wonderfully  relaxed 
and  more  cheerful  again. 

Anacin  contains  the  compound  doc- 
tors prescribe  most  for  headaches.  In 
fact,  it's  twice  as  strong  in  this  as  any 
other  extra-strength  tablet.  That's  why 
Anacin  gives  extra  pain-relief  power. 

Only  Anacin  has  this  fortified  com- 
bination of  ingredients  with  a  combined 
action  that  relieves  pain,  the  underlying 
anxiety  and  helps  brighten  your  spirits. 

Next  time  try  Anacin  Tablets.  See  if 
Anacin  doesn't  work  better  for  you. 


love-you.  "Seems  like  your  hand  used  to 
be  so  much  smaller.  I  guess  I  hate  to  see 
you  grow  up.  When  you're  grown  up, 
will  we  still  be  friends?"  I  say  always. 
"But  I  feel  so  bad.  Buddy.  I  wanted  so 
bad  to  give  you  a  bike.  I  tried  to  sell  my 
cameo  Papa  gave  me.  Buddy"—  she  hes- 
itates, as  though  embarrassed-  "I  made 
you  another  kite."  Then  I  confess  that  I 
made  her  one,  too;  and  we  laugh.  The 
candle  burns  too  short  to  hold.  Out  it 
goes,  exposing  the  starlight,  the  stars 
spinning  at  the  window 
like  a  visible  caroling 
that  slowly,  slowly  day- 
break silences.  Possibly 
we  doze;  but  the  begin- 
nings of  dawn  splash  us 
like  cold  water:  we're  up, 
wide-eyed  and  wander- 
ing while  we  wait  for 
others  to  waken.  Quite 
deliberately  my  friend 
drops  a  kettle  on  the 
kitchen  floor.  I  tap-dance 
in  front  of  clo.sed  doors. 
One  by  one  the  house- 
hold emerges,  looking  as 
though  they'd  like  to  kill 
us  both;  but  it's  Christ- 
mas, so  they  can't.  First, 
a  gorgeous  breakfast: 
just  everything  you  can 
imagine— from  flapjacks 
and  fried  squirrel  to 
hominy  grits  and  honey- 
in-the-comb.  Which  puts 
everyone  in  a  good  hu- 
mor except  my  friend 
and  L  Frankly,  we're  so 
impatient  to  get  at  the 
presents  we  can't  eat  a 
mouthful. 

Well,  I'm  disap- 
pointed. Who  wouldn't 
be?  With  socks,  a  Sun- 
day school  shirt,  some 
handkerchiefs,  a  hand- 
me-down  sweater  and  a 
year's  subscription  to  a 
religious  magazine  for 
children.  The  Little  Shep- 
herd. It  makes  me  boil. 
It  really  does. 

My  friend  has  a  better 
haul.  A  sack  of  Satsu- 
mas,  that's  her  best  pres- 
ent. She  is  proudest, 
however,  of  a  white  wool 
shawl  knitted  by  her 
married  sister.  But  she 
soys  her  favorite  gift  is 
the  kite  I  built  her.  And 
it  is  very  beautiful; 
though  not  as  beautiful 
as  the  one  she  made  me, 
which  is  blue  and  scat- 
tered with  gold  and 
green  Good  Conduct 
stars;  moreover,  my 
name  is  painted  on  it, 


"Buddy." 


taking  His  name  in  vain").  Instead,  I 
am  building  her  a  kite.  She  would  like  to 
give  me  a  bicycle  (she's  said  so  on  several 
million  occasions:  "If  only  I  could. 
Buddy.  It's  bad  enough  in  life  to  do 
without  something  you  want;  but  con- 
found it,  what  gets  my  goat  is  not  being 
able  to  give  somebody  something  you 
want  Ihem  to  have.  Only  one  of  these 
days  I  will.  Buddy.  Locate  you  a  bike. 
Don't  ask  how.  Steal  it,  maybe").  In- 
stead, I'm  fairly  WTtain  that  she  is  build- 
ing me  a  kite  -the  same  as  Isist  year,  and 
the  year  before:  the  year  before  that  we 
exchanged  HlingshotH.  All  of  which  is  fine 
by  me.  For  we  are  champion  kite-fliers 


bedtime  arrives  she  refuses  to  budge. 
Her  excitement  is  equaled  by  my  own.  I 
kick  the  covers  and  turn  my  pillow  as 
though  it  were  a  scorching  summer's 
night.  Somewhere  a  rooster  crows:  fal.sely, 
for  the  sun  is  still  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world. 

"Buddy,  are  you  awake?"  It  is  my 
friend,  calling  from  her  room,  which  is 
next  to  mine;  and  an  instant  later  she  is 
sitting  on  my  bed  holding  a  candle. 
"Well,  I  can't  sleep  a  hoot,"  she  declares. 
"My  mind's  jumping  like  a  jack  rabbit. 
Buddy,  do  you  think  Mrs.  Roosevelt  will 
serve  our  cake  at  dinner?"  We  huddle  in 
th«'  bed,  and  she  squeezes  my  hand  I- 


>uddy,  the  wind  is  blowing." 
The  wind  is  blowing,  and  nothing  will 
do  till  we've  run  to  a  pasture  below  the 
house  where  Queenie  has  scooted  to  bury 
her  bone  (and  where,  a  winter  hence, 
Queenie  will  be  buried,  too).  There, 
plunging  through  the  healthy  waist-high 
grass,  we  unreel  our  kites,  feel  them 
twitching  at  the  string  like  sky  (ish  as 
they  swim  into  the  wind.  Satisfied,  sun- 
warmed,  we  si)rawl  in  the  grass  and  i)eel 
Satsumas  and  watch  our  kites  cavort. 
Soon  I  forget  the  socks  and  hand-me- 
down  sweater.  I'm  as  happy  as  if  we'd 
already  won  the  lifty-tliouHand-dollar 
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MOI\E\... 

fft  1  offf  S/Mir«'  Tinw 

Spare-time  income  can  help 
you  meet  expenses.  Write  for 
details  about  our  subscription- 
selling  plan.  No  obligation. 

MOORE-COTTRELL 
SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCIES,  INC. 

Dept.  433 
North  Cohocton,  N.  Y.  14868 


,3   HAND  LOTION 

25%  GLYCERIN! 
NOTHING  RICHER  SOLD  FOR 
Rough,  Dry,  Chapped  Skin. 

3?(-,  59i-,  SI. 1 9  at  stores  everywhere. 
CHAMBERLAIN  DISTRS.,  PES  MOINES,  IOWA 
was  nearly 
crazy  ! 

For  Jlffy-qulck  relief  from  tormenting  raw  fiery 
Itch  due  to  chafing,  dry  skin,  scales,  eczema, 
rashes,  allergies — other  Itch  troubles,  get  time- 
proved  D.D.D.  Soothing,  cooling  .  .  .  helps  pre- 
vent Infection  .  .  .  aids  healing.  Don't  scratch. 
Don't  suffer.  Ask  your  druggist  for  antiseptic 
D.D.D.  Prescription  today.  Liquid  or  cream. 


Itch...ltch 


It  Is  Christ  Himself 
Living  In  His  Church! 


The  real  significance  of  Christian 
feasts  and  Church  liturgy  is  often  mis- 
understood. 

To  some,  the  Churcli's  year-round 
calendar  of  worship  is  primarily  a 
memorial ...  a  re-enactment ...  a  scries 
of  pious  ceremonies.  And  these  devo- 
tions, these  Feasts  of  the  Lord,  would 
indeed  be  mere  symbolism  but  for  one 
all-important  truth. 

That  is  the  true  presence  of  Christ 
Himself  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  wiiich  has  been  the  central  act 
of  the  Church's  liturgy  since  the  time 
of  the  Apostles. 

In  our  own  time,  the  late  Pope  Pius 
XII  said  the  Liturgical  Year  "is  no  cold 
and  lifeless  representation  of  past 
events,  no  mere  historical  record.  It  is 
Christ  Himself,  living  in  His  church 
and  still  pursuing  His  path  of  bound- 
less mercy . . ." 

And  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
defined  the  Liturgical  Year  as  "an 
ever-present  fountain  of  sanctification, 
of  prayerful  worship  and  of  religious 
instruction."  By  recalling  the  mys- 
teries of  redemption  in  her  Eucharistic 
celebrations,  the  Council  said,  "The 
Church  opens  to  the  faithful  the  riches 
of  the  Lord's  powers  and  merits,  so 
that  these  are  in  some  ways  made  pres- 


ent for  all  time,  and  the  faithful  are 
enabled  to  lay  hold  upon  them  and 
become  filled  with  saving  grace." 

The  original  and  basic  feast  day  of 
tiic  Liturgical  Year  is  Sunday  —  the 
"day  of  the  Lord."  Also  of  apostolic 
origin  is  the  celebration  of  the  Chris- 
tian Pasch  —  Holy  Week  and  Easter. 
The  early  Church  instituted  such  com- 
memorations as  Pentecost,  the  Epiph- 
any and  the  Ascension,  and  later 
centuries  saw  the  development  of  such 
feasts  as  the  Nativity,  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, Corpus  Christi,  the  Sacred  Heart 
and  Christ  the  King. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more 
about  these  and  other  feasts  and  com- 
memorations... including  those  de- 
voted to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Apos- 
tles, martyrs  and  other  saints  . . .  write 
today  for  our  new  pocket-size  pamph- 
let entitled  "The  Feasts  of  the  Lord." 
It  will  give  you  an  interesting  and 
exciting  flashback  to  the  earlier  Chris- 
tian times  in  which  today's  Feasts  of 
the  Lord  had  their  origin . . .  and  why 
these  events  are  commemorated  year 
after  year  in  the  life  of  Christ's  Church. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  Pamphlet  No. 
LJ-35.  It  will  be  sent  free  and  without 
obligation.  Nobody  will  call  on  you. 


FREE  — Ma//  Coupon  Today! 


Please  send  me  free  Pamphlef  entitled:  "The  Feasts  of  The  Lord." 


I 
I 

U-35  I 


Name- 


Address. 


City. 


.State- 


-Zip. 


KniGHTS  OF  COLUntBUS 

RELIGIOUS    INFORMATION    BUREAU  ^^fe 
3473   SOUTH   GRAND,   ST.   LOUIS,   MO.  63118 


Grand  Prize  in  that  coffee-naming  con- 
test. 

"My,  how  foolish  I  am!"  my  friend 
cries,  suddenly  alert,  like  a  woman  re- 
membering too  late  she  has  biscuits  in 
the  oven.  "You  know  what  I've  always 
thought?"  she  asks  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
covery, and  not  smiling  at  me  but  a 
point  beyond.  "I've  always  thought  a 
body  would  have  to  be  sick  and  dying 
before  they  saw  the  Lord.  And  I  imag- 
ined that  when  He  came  it  would  be  like 
looking  at  the  Baptist  window:  pretty 
as  colored  glass  with  the  sun  pouring 
through,  sucii  a  shine  you  don't  know 
it's  getting  dark.  And  it's  been  a  com- 
fort: to  think  of  that  shine  taking  away 
all  the  spooky  feeling.  But  I'll  wager  it 
never  happens.  I'll  wager  at  the  very  end 
a  body  realizes  the  Lord  has  already 
shown  Himself.  That  things  as  tliey 
are"— her  hand  circles  in  a  gesture  that 
gathers  clouds  and  kites  and  grass  and 
Queenie  pawing  earth  over  her  bone— 
"just  what  they've  always  seen,  was  see- 
ing Him.  As  for  me,  I  could  leave  the 
world  with  today  in  my  eyes." 

This  is  our  last  Christmas  together. 

Life  .separates  us.  Those  who  Know 
Best  decide  that  I  belong  in  a  military 
school.  And  so  follows  a  miserable  suc- 
cession of  bugle-blowing  prisons,  grim 
roveille-ridden  summer  camps.  I  have  a 
new  home  too.  But  it  doesn't  count. 
Home  is  where  my  friend  is,  and  there  I 
never  go. 

And  there  she  remains,  puttering 
around  the  kitchen.  Alone  with  Queenie. 
Then  alone.  ("Buddy  dear,"  she  writes 
in  her  wild  hard-to-read  (continued) 


How  to  Make 
Papier  Mache  Decorations 

see  page  1,0 

MATERIALS  NEEDED:  Strips  of 
newspaper  cut  1  in.  wide,  8  in.  long; 
flour  and  water;  hairpins,  paper  clips 
or  wire;  clear  varnish;  tempera  paints 
in  assorted  colors;  wads  of  newspaper 
or  small  balloons. 

INSTRUCTIONS:  1.  Base  for  balls 
is  made  from  wadded  newspaper  or 
small  balloons. 

2.  Attach  hook  (hairpin,  paper  clip  or 
wire)  to  base  with  cellophane  tape  or 
simply  hold  it  to  the  base  while 
winding  first  layer  of  strips. 

3.  Wrap  ball  with  newspaper  strips 
that  have  been  dipped  in  a  thick  mix- 
ture of  flour  and  water.  Apply  first 
layer  all  in  one  direction;  the  second 
crosswise,  so  you  can  see  how  many 
layers  you've  wound.  At  least  four 
layers  are  needed  for  a  sturdy  ball. 

4.  Dry  ball  thoroughly  on  a  cake  rack 
for  about  2  days,  or  if  you're  in  a 
hurry,  dry  in  a  very  slow  oven  (lowest 
possible  oven  setting).  As  balls  dry, 
any  roughness  can  be  pressed  smooth. 

5.  Paint  balls  with  white  tempera  to 
give  clean  smooth  surface. 

6.  Decorate  balls  as  you  wish— with 
paints  or  paper  cutouts. 

7.  When  dry,  give  two  coats  of  clear 
varnish. 

For  disks,  use  dime-store  poker  chips 
or  round  pieces  of  cardboard  as  the 
base.  For  birds,  make  basic  shape 
with  wadded  newspaper  and  complete 
as  described  for  the  balls.  Tail  and 
other  appendages  are  made  of  colored 
paper,  stiffened  with  wire  and  stuck 
into  the  bird. 


Blah 

hair? 


60-seconds 
with 

Quik-Care 
solves: 

Dryness. 

Dullness. 

Frizziness. 

Split-ends. 

Unmanageability. 

No  body. 

Color-mistreating. 

Over-teasing. 

Brittleness. 

Salon-proven  Quik-Care 
60-second  reconditioning 
treatnnent  restores  body. 
Vitality. 

Silkiness.  And  sheen. 
Quik-Care's  pure  light  lotion  formula 
penetrates  and  moisturizes  every 
strand. 

You  just  apply  and  comb  through 

in  60  seconds. 

No  timing.  No  heat. 

No  rinsing.  No  mess. 

Quik-Care  makes  hair 

naturally  beautiful  again. 

For  a  trial  sample,  send  25^  to  cover  cost 
of  handling  to:  Quik-Care,  Dept.  L4, 
Box  9720,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55177 

Quik-Care' 

from 

Helena  Curtis 

where  beautiful  ^GoodHo<isekMping^> 

young  ideas  begin. 


Quik-Care. 


Takes  60  seconds,  costs  60<^ 

Buy  the  4-pack,  save  40C 
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A  CHRISTMAS  MEMORY 

coniinued 

script,  "yesterday  Jim  Macy's  horse 
kicked  Queenie  bad.  Be  thankful  she 
didn't  feel  much.  I  wrapped  her  in  a  Fine 
Linen  sheet  and  rode  her  in  the  buggy 
down  to  Simpson's  pasture  where  she  can 
be  with  all  her  Bones  .  .  .").  For  a  few 
Novembers  she  continues  to  bake  her 
fruitcakes  single-handed;  not  as  many, 
but  some:  and,  of  course,  she  always 


sends  me  "the  best  of  the  batch."  Also, 
in  every  letter  she  encloses  a  dime  wad- 
ded in  toilet  paper:  "See  a  picture  show 
and  write  me  the  story." 

But  gradually  in  her  letters  she  tends 
to  confuse  me  with  her  other  friend, 
the  Buddy  who  died  in  the  1880's; 
more  and  more  thirteenths  are  not 
the  only  days  she  stays  in  bed:  a  morn- 
ing arrives  in  November,  a  leafless, 
birdless  coming  of  winter  morning, 
when  she  cannot  rouse  herself  to  ex- 


claim: "Oh  my,  it's  fruitcake  weather!" 

And  when  that  happens,  I  know  it.  A 
message  saying  so  merely  confirms  a 
piece  of  news  some  secret  vein  had  al- 
ready received,  severing  from  me  an 
irreplaceable  part  of  myself,  letting  it 
loose  like  a  kite  on  a  broken  string.  That 
is  why,  walking  across  a  school  campus 
on  this  particular  December  morning,  I 
keep  searching  the  sky.  As  if  I  expected 
to  see,  rather  like  hearts,  a  lost  pair  of 
kites  hurrying  toward  heaven.  end 


Hide  'em  when  they're  dirty. 


Two  spray  arms  for  total  cleaning. 

Two  full-size  spray  arms  whirl  water 
everywhere  so  dirt  can't  hide.  No  dry 
spots,  so  you  can  load  dishes  any 
which  way. 


Lazy  water  sloshes  . . .  our  water  scrubs.  We  make  wa- 
ter ivork  by  putting  it  under  pressure,  and  aiming  it 
with  jet-spray  nozzles.  These  jet-sprays  work  like  a 
nozzle  on  a  hose— shoot  out  water  to  pry  off  foods.  And 
water  is  kept  hot— hotter  than  hands  can  stand. 


This  catches  the  scraps  so  you  don't 
have  to  scrape.  Our  self-cleaning  fil- 
ter screens  food  particles,  sends  them 
down  the  drain  ...  so  circulating 
water  is  kept  clean,  hot  and  sudsy. 


Find  'em  sparkling  clean. 


For  best  perform- 
ance in  your  ne"v 

RCA  WHIRLPOOL 

dishwaBhcr,  use  a 
superior  deter 
gent  likeCaocadc 


If  you  have  an  average  size  family, 
RCA  WHIRLPOOL  dishwashcTs  scrub 
your  whole  day's  dishes  in  just  one 
load.  You  get  the  same  scrubbing  ac- 
tion in  all  built-ins,  front  loading  and 
top-loading  portable  models.  Your 
choice  of  5  decorator  colors,  white  and 
edged  tones  of  avocado,  sapphire  blue, 
fawn  and  copper.  It's  called  edging, 
and  it's  beautiful.  You'll  like  what  you 
see  at  your  rca  whirlpool  dealer. 

The  promise  of  quality  is  never  forgotten 
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^* —  HOME  I  APPLIANCES 


PRODUCTS Of WHIRLPOOL  CORPOPAIIOn] 


AMD  ROA  UltO  AUIMON 


>IO  COItPOHAllOW  C  AMItlICA, 


Recipe  Index . 

Here  is  a  handy  listing  of  recipes  appear- 
ing in  this  issue,  including  those  from  tht 
Journal  kitchens  and  advertisements. 

APPETIZERS 

Atigfls  in  Blankets,  page  126. 
California  Dip.  page  5. 
Caviar  Krrs.  page  126. 
Cheese  Canes  and  Stars,  page  125. 
Cheese-Salmon  Dillies.  page  126. 
Cheese-SlulTetl  Cot  kiail  Franks,  page  126. 
Chocolate-  Nor  I'ondue.  page  118. 
C  hristniaw  Balls,  page  126. 
Crab  A|>ple  Slausagos.  page  126. 
Fried  Caiilillower,  page  125. 
C»ar lie-Seasoned  Popeorn.  page  126. 
Hot  StulTed  Clams,  page  126. 
Overstuffed  Mushrooms,  page  126. 
Radishes  with  C.reen  Butter,  page  126. 
Kings  and  Wands,  page  122. 
St.  Nicholas  Initials,  page  ^6. 
Sophistieaied  Snails,  page  125. 
Fuinpernickid  Stars.  i>age  126. 
\"anilla-Kggnog  Dip.  page  116. 

BEVERAGES 

Assorted  Kggnogs,  pages  110.  118. 
Lamb's  Wool,  page  .16. 
Misch's  Bishop,  page  38. 

CAKES  AND  BREADS 

Armenian  Sugar  Cakes,  page  121. 

Austrian  Christmas  Stollen.  i)age  120. 

Christmas  King,  page  36. 

English  Saffron  Bread,  page  121. 

Finnish  Christmas  Cake,  page  119. 

Holiday  Fruitcake,  page  115. 

Hungarian  Poppy  Cakes,  page  120. 

Improvised  Yule  Log,  page  120. 

Irish  Soda  Bread,  page  50. 

Mexican  Holiday  Cake,  page  121. 

Norwegian  Christmas  Buns,  page  119. 

Pannetone.  page  120. 

Really  Southern  Cornbread.  page  52. 

Rosea  de  Coco,  page  112. 

Scandinavian  White  Fruitcake,  page  112. 

Scotch  Shortbread,  page  52. 

Swedish  Limpa.  page  120. 

Zuppa  Inglese.  page  118. 

CANDIES 

Candietl  Citrus  l^eel,  page  112. 
Candied  Oratige  Walnuts,  page  114. 
Candied  Pir*:apple  and  Cherries,  page  114. 
Candied  Whole  Lemons,  page  112. 
Easy  Karo  Candy,  page  117. 
Fondant,  page  129, 
Lemon-Coconut  Brittle,  page  114. 
Luscious  l^itted  Dates,  page  .^6. 
Marshniallow  Treats,  page  119. 
Sugared  Prunes,  page  114. 

COOKIES 

Almond  Pretzels,  page  128. 
Almond  Wafers,  page  127. 

Apricot  Dainties  (Beignets  d'Abricots)  page  12*. 

Brown  Sugar  Nuggets,  page  128. 

Chocolate  Pecan  Squares,  page  127. 

Chocolate  Wafers,  page  128. 

Chocolatines,  page  128. 

Danish  Almond  Sheet,  page  50. 

Dclices  with  Jelly.  i>age  127. 

Fruited  Almond  Cookies,  page  114. 

Japanese  Fancies.  (Japonais),  page  128. 

Macaroon  Butttr-Cream  Sandwiches,  page  128 

Palais  de  Dames,  page  128. 

Pineapple  Pastries,  page  128. 

St.  Nicholas  Initials,  page  36. 

DESSERTS 

Almina  Tangerines,  page  131. 

Angel  in  Flames,  page  130. 

Apple  Hedgehogs,  page  130. 

Baked  Api)tosauce  a  la  Mode,  page  131. 

Baked  Banana  Creole,  page  131. 

Brazilian  Pudini.  page  118. 

Fggnog  Tortoni.  page  116. 

Exotic  Comjjote.  page  131. 

Finnish  Torte.  page  116. 

Frosted  Lemons.  Oranges,  page  130. 

Frozen  Christmas  Pudding,  page  114. 

Key  Lime  I*udding  a  POrange,  page  130. 

Snowbound  Cranberries,  page  130. 

Torrejas,  jjage  38. 

FROSTINGS  AND  SAUCES 

Butler  Cream  Filling  and  Frosting,  page  129 
Creamy  Eggnog  Sauce,  page  IIX. 
Double  Fudge  Chocolate  Frosting,  page  25. 
Fondant  Cake  Icing,  page  129. 

LUNCH  AND  SUPPER  DISHES 

Croque  Monsieur,  page  50. 
Dark  \'irgin  Week  Tacos.  page  36. 
Doubting  I'homas  Pie,  page  38. 
Jacobberger  Ravioli,  page  50. 
O'Flanagan's  Sausage  Supper,  page  52. 
Quiche  Lorraine  a  la  Suisse,  page  52. 
Uruguay  Omelet,  page  52. 
Western  Sandwich,  page  115. 

MAIN  COURSE  DISHES 

Mis  Majesty  Meat  Loaf,  page  130. 
Loi;is\  iIlf  Ix)b'^ier  or  (^"rabmeat.  page  50. 
Northwestern  Crab  and  Wild  Rice,  page  52. 
Kolt  In-Onu  Meatloaf.  i)age  109. 
St.  Ambrose  Brea<led  Cutlets,  page  36. 
Veal  Scallopine,  page  115. 

PIES 

Itr.lian  Christmas  Cheese  Pie,  page  114. 
Nfsselrode  Pie,  page  118. 
Picayune  Pic.  page  52. 

PRESERVES 

Baljy  Maiiow  Jain,  page  124. 

Be.  t  Sw«et.  page  125. 

Big  (Tiow-Chow,  page  122. 

Biandied  TuHi-Frutii.  page  124. 

Conserve  of  Raisins,  page  123. 

Cianberry  and  Onion  Reltuh.  page  123. 

Cucumber  Jam.  page  125. 

(iarban/os  Escabeche,  page  122. 

Hearts  of  Artichoke  in  l.^mon-Lime  Dressing, 

page  123. 
lAmv  Murmulade,  page  124. 
I^Miion  Curd,  page  12  t. 
Mexican  Pj<  klfd  Okran.  page  12  1. 
MoMiafda.  pa«r  12  1. 

MuHiard  Pirkh- of  (Mccn  BeuuHand  Corn.  r>agc  122 
Old  l-aHhiiiiM-d  loinaio  Prewivert. j.age  124, 
Spit  i>r|  Caitot  Matinalade.  page  125. 
Sweet  anil  Sout  Pineapple,  page  123. 
KinK'^  and  Wands,  page  122. 


VEGETABLES 

I  Iftiiiiiiy. 
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